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MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


STATE  OF  GERMAN  LITERATURE.   SKETCHES  OF  THE  MOST 

DISTINGUISHED  WRITERS.* 

AboTe  a  century  ago,  the  P^re  Bouhoors  propounded  to  himself  (he 
preginant  question :  "  Si  un  Aiiemand  peut  avoir  de  I'esprit?"  Had  (he 
Pere  IkmYiaun  ^thought  him  of  what  country  Kepler  and  Leibnitz  were, 
OT  ibYk>  U  ^as  that  gave  to  mankind  the  three  great  elements  of  modern 
cmlJzalJOD,  Gunpowder,  Printing,  and  the  Protestant  Religion,  it  might 
btcre  thrown  light  on  his  inquiry.  Had  he  known  the  ' '  Niebelungen  Lied ; " 
and  where  "Reinecke  Fuchs,"  and  ''  Faust,"  and  the  *'  Ship  of  Fools," 
and  fbur-fifiiis  of  all  the  popular  mythology,  humour,  and  romance  to  he 
foond  io  Eorope  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  took  its  rise  ; 
had  he  read  a  page  or  two  of  Ulrich  Hutten,  Opitz,  Paul  Flemming,  Logau, 
or  even  Lohenstein  and  HofiTmannswaldau,  all  of  whom  had  already  lived 
tad  wrfClen  in  bis  day ;  had  the  P^re  Bouhours  taken  this  trouble, — who 
Vaovs  but  he  might  have  found,  with  whatever  amazement,  that  a  German 
C9mii  actually  have  a  little  esprit,  or  perhaps  even  something  better?  No 
such  (rooble  was  requisite  for  the  P^re  Bouhours.  Motion  in  vacuo  is  well 
kwyn  to  be  speedier  and  surer  than  through  a  resisting  medium,  especially 
toaDpooderous  bodies;  and  so  the  light  Jesuit,  unimpeded  by  facts  or  prin- 
dflies  of  any  kind,  failed  not  to  reach  his  conclusion,  and,  in  a  comfortable 
frame  of  mind,  to  decide,  negatively,  that  a  German  coi^d  not  have  any 
ilerary  talent. 

Thus  did  the  Pdre  Bouhours  evince  that  he  had  *'  a  pleasant  wit; "  but 
■  the  end  he  has  paid  dear  for  it.  The  French,  themselves,  have  long 
aace  b^un  to  know  something  of  the  Germans,  and  something  also  of  their 
critical  Daniel ;  and  now  it  is  by  this  one  ««timely  joke  that  the  hapless 
ksoil  is  doomed  to  live;  for  the  blessing  of  full  oblivion  is  denied  him,  and 
»  he  hangs,  suspended  in  his  own  noose,  over  the  dusky  pool  which  he 
toward,  but  for  a  great  while  will  not  reach.  Might  his  fate  but 
a  warning  to  kindred  men  of  wit,  in  regard  to  (his  and  so  many 
odier  subjects !  For  surely  the  pleasure  of  despising,  at  all  times  and  in 
flteif  a  dangerous  luxury,  is  much  safer  after  the  toil  of  examining  than 
More  it. 

We  diflEnr  from  the  P^re  Bouhours  in  this  matter,  and  must  endeavour 
Id  discosa  it  diflerently.  There  is,  in  fact,  much  in  the  present  aspect  of 
Genaao  Literature  not  only  deserving  notice,  but  deep  consideration  from 
^  thinking  men,  and  far  too  complex  for  being  handled  in  the  way  of 
«^^ranDi.  It  is  always  advantageous  to  think  justly  of  our  neighbours,  nay, 
eommon  honesty,  it  is  a  duly ;  and,  like  every  other  duty,  brings 
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its  own  reward.  ,  Perhaps  at  the  present  era  this  duty  ig  more  «sseoj(iaJ  thao- 
ever  :   an  era  of  such  promise  and  such  threatening, — ^when  so  many 
elements  of  good  and  evil  are  everywhere  in  conflict,  and  human  society  is,  as 
it  were,  struggling  to  body  itself  forth  anew,  and  so  many  coloured  rays  are 
springing  up  in  this  quarter  and  in  that,  which  only  by  their  imion  can 
produce  pure  light     Happily  too,  though  still  a  difficult,  it  is  no  longer  an 
impossible  duty ;  for  the  commerce  in  material  things  has  paved  roads  for 
commerce  in  things  spiritual,  and  a  true  thought,   or  a  noble  creation, 
passes  lightly  to  us  from  the  remotest  countries,  provided  only  our  minds 
be  open  to  receive  it.     This,  indeed,  is  a  rigorous  proviso,  and  a  great 
obstacle  lies  in  it ;  one  which  to  many  must  be  insurmountable,  yet  which 
it  is  the  chief  glory  of  social  cultune  to  surmount.    For,  if  a  man,  who 
mistakes  his  own  contracted  individuality  for  the  type  of  human  nature, 
and  deals  with  whatever  contradicts  him  as  if  it  contradicted  ihi»^  is  but  a 
pedant,  and  without  true  wisdom,  be  he  furnished  with  partial  equipments* 
as  he  may,-^what  better  shall  we  think  of  a  nation  that,  in  like  manner, 
iscdates  itself  from  foreign  influence,  regards  its  own  modes  as  so  many  laws* 
of  nature,  and  rejects  all  that  is  different  as  unworthy  even  of  examina- 
tion. 

Of  this  narrow  and  perverted  condition  the  French,  down  almost  to  oor 
own  times,  have  afforded  a  remarkable  and  insfructive  example;   as  indeedi 
of  late  they  have  been  often  enough  npbraidingly  reminded,  and  are  now 
themselves,  in  a  manlier  spirit,  beginning  to  admit.    That  our  eountrymeow 
have  at  any  time  erred  much  in  this  point  cannot,  we  think,  truly  be  alleged 
against  them.    Neither  shall  we  say  with  some  passionate  admirers  of 
Germany,  that  to  the  Germans  in  particular  Ihey  have  been  unjust.    It  is- 
Irue,  the  literature  and  cliaracter  of  that  country,  which,  within  the  last 
half  century,  have  been  more  worthy  perhaps  than  any  other  of  our  study 
and  regard,  are  still  very  generally  unknown  to  us,  or,  what  is  worse,. 
misknown ;  but  for  this  there  are  not  wanting  less  offensive  reasons.    That 
the  false  and  tawdry  ware,  which  was  in  all  hands,  should  reach  us  before 
the  chaste  and  truly  excellent,  which  it  required  some  excellence  to  recognise ; 
that  Kotzebue's  insanity  should  have  spread  faster,  by  some  fifty  years,  than 
Lessing's  wisdom ;  that  Kant's  Philosophy  should  stand  in  the  background 
as  a  dreary  and  abortive  dream,  and  Gall's  Craniology  be  held  out  to  us- 
firom  every  booth  as  a  reality ;  — all  this  lay  in  the  nature  of  the  case.     That 
many  readers  should  draw  conclusions  from  imperfect  premises,  and  by  the 
imports  judge  loo  hastily  of  the  stock  imported  from,  was  likewise  natural. 
No  unfair  bias,  no  unwise  indisposition,  that  we  are  aware  of,  has  ever  been 
at  work  in  the  matter;  perhaps  at  worst,  a  degree  of  indolence,  a  blameable 
incuriosity  to  all  products  of  foreign  genius  :  for  what  more  do  we  know  of 
recent  Spanish  or  Italian  literature  than  of  German ;  of  Grossi  and  Manzoni, 
of  Gampomanes  or  Jovellanos,  than  of  Tieck  and  Richter?    Wherever 
German  art,  in  those  forms  of  it  which  need  no  interpreter,  has  addressed 
us  immediately,  our  recognition  of  it  has  been  prompt  and  hearty  ;  from 
Biirer  to  Mengs,  from  Handel  to  Weber  and  Beethoven,  we  have  welcomed- 
the  painters  and  musicians  of  Germany,  not  only  lo  our  praise,  but  to  our 
affections  and  beneficence.     Nor,  if  in  their  literature  we  have  been  more 
backward,  is  the  literature  itself  without  share  in  the  blame.   Two  cenlurieft 
ago,  translations  from  the  German  were  comparatively  frequent  in  England : 
Luther's  T^uhle-Talk  is  still  a  venerable  classic  in  our  language ;  nay  Jacob 
Bdhme  has  found  a  place  among  us,  and  this  not  as  a  dead  letter,  but  as  a 
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tWIiig  aposde  to  a  slill  living  sect  of  our  religionists.  In  the  next  century, 
indeed,  translation  ceased ;  but  then  it  was  in  a  great  measure  because  there 
w»  little  worth  translating.  The  horrors  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  fol- 
lowed by  the  conquests  and  conflagrations  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  had 
faolated  tlie  country ;  French  influence,  extending  from  the  courts  of 
prinoes  to  the  closets  of  the  learned,  lay  like  a  baleful  incubus  over  the  far 
■obler  mind  of  Germany ;  aiid  all  true  nationality  vanished  from  its  litera- 
lore,  or  was  heard  only  in  faint  tones,  which  lived  in  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
bat  could  not  reach  with  any  efiect  to  the  ears  of  foreigners.*  And  now 
thai  the  genius  of  the  country  has  awaked  (n  its  old  strength^  our  attention 
Id  it  has  certainly  awakened  iflso ;  and  if  we  yet  know  little  or  nothing  of  the 
Germans,  it  is  not  because  we  wilfully  do  them  wrong,  but  in  good  part 
because  they  are  somewhat  difficult  to  knew. 

In  bet,  prepossessions  of  all  sorts  naturally  enough  find  their  place  here^ 
A  country  Which  has  no  national  literature,  or  a  literature  too  insignificant 
to  force  its  way  abfoad,  mast  always  be,  to  its  neighbours,  at  least  in  every 
important  spiritual  respect,  an  unknown  and  misestimated  country.  Its 
foWDs  may  figure  in  our  maps;  its  revenues,  population,  manufactures,  po- 
h'lfcal  eooflezions,  may  be  recorded  in  statistical  books  :  but  the  character  of 
the  people  has  no  symbol  and  no  voice ;  we  cannot  know  them  by  speech 
aid  diseourse,  but  only  by  mere  sight  and  outward  observation  of  theii' 
vanners  and  procedure;  Now,  if  both  sight  and  speech,  if  both  travellers 
and  native  literature,  are  found  but  ineffectual  in  this  respect,  how  iucal- 
cidably  more  so  the  former  alone !  To  seize  a  character,  even  that  of  one 
nan,  in  its  life  and  secret  mechanism,  requires  a  philosopher;  to  delineate 
it  with  tradi  and  impressiveness  is  work  for  a  poeti  How  then  shall  one 
or  two  sleek  clerieid  tutors,  with  here  and  here  a  tedium-stricken  esquire, 
or  speculatiYe  half-pay  captain^  give  us  views  on  such  a  subject?  How 
MB  a  man,  to  whom  all  characters  of  individual  men  are  like  sealed  books* 
ef  which  he  sees  only  the  title  and  the  covers,  decipher,  from  his  four- 

*  Not  that  the  Oermans  were  idle,  or  altogeilier  engaged,  as  we  too  loosely  suppose,  in  (he  work 
rfcuiMBW-Btary  and  ketieography.  On  the  contraij,  they  rhymed  and  romancea  wilh  dae  vigour 
as  IB  qoaacitjr ;  only  the  quality  ^as  bad.  Two  fiacts  on  this  head  may  deaerre  mention :  In  the 
1749,  tbkere  were  found  in  the  library  of  one  virtuoso  no  fewer  than  3O0  volumes  of  devotional 
,  oonUiiniog,  says  Horn,  **  a  treasure  of  33,712  German  hymns  ;^  and  much  about  the  same 
e  of  Ctottsched's  scholars  had  amassed  as  many  as  1500  German  novels,  all  of  the  17th 
The  hymns  we  understand  to  be  much  better  than  the  novels,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the 
ID  be  much  worse  than  the  hymns.  Neither  was  critical  study  neglected,  nor  indeed  honest 
war  on  all  hands  to  attain  improvement :  witness  the  strange  books  from  time  to  time  put 
fflslk,  snd  the  sliO  itranger  institutions  established  for  this  purpose.  Among  the  former^  we  have 
ibe" Poetical  Funnel"  (Poetische  Trichter)^  manufactured  atNumberg  in  1660.  and  professing, 
vnttn  six  hotin,  to  pour  in  the  whole  eBseo«%  of  this  difficnlt  art  into  the  most  unfurnished  head. 
Imk  >1m>  ^<ns  the  chief  seat  of  the  famous  MeuUrsiimger  and  their  Sangerzut^e,  or  Singer- 
,  in  which  poetry  was  taught  and  practised,  like  any  other  handicraft,  and  this  by  sober  and 
Mning  men,  chiefly  artisans^  who  could  not  understand  why  labour,  which  manufactured  \ 
f  tbnESy  shoold  not  also  manufacture  another.  Of  these  tuneful  guild-brethren,  Hans 
ein.  bf  tnoe  a  shoemaker,  is  rreatly  the  most  noted  and  most  notable.  His  father  was  a  tailor; 
he  hsmaclf  learned  the  mystery  of  song  under  one  Nuunebeck,  a  weaver.  He  was  an  adherent  of 
hm  srsat  eontempofary  Luther,  who  has  even  deigned  to  acknowledge  his  services  in  the  cause  of 
the  lielbnnaikM :  how  diligent  a  labourer  Sachs  must  have  been,  will  appear  from  the  fact,  that 
74th  year  (1508),  on  examininghis  stock  for  publication,  he  found  that  he  had  written  604S 
I  pieow,  among  which  were  206  tragefies  and  coinedies  i  and  this  besides  having  all  along 
.  _jaBe,  like  an  honest  Nomborg  burgher,  by  assiduous  and  sufficient  shoe-making!  Hans  is 
widiaut  genius,  and  a  shrewd  irony ;  and  aliove  all^  the  most  gay,  child-like,  yet  devout  and 
I  cbauracter.  A  man  neither  to  be  despised  nor  patronised,  hut  left  standing  on  his  own  basis^ 
ta«  Biac:iilBr  product,  and  a  stiO  legible  symbol*  and  clear  mirror,  of  the  time  and  country  where 
hsfiredT  His  best  piece  known  to  uk,  and  manv  are  well  worth  peruwing,  is  the  FasinachUapiel 
(SksQivelide  Parce)  of  the  Narrenschneiden,  wnere  a  docior  cures  a  bloated  and  lethargic  patient 
hf  cotfing  out  halt  a  dosen  Foolt  from  his  interior  I 
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wheeled  vehicle,  and  depict  to  us,  the  character  of  a  nation?  Uc  cou-^ 
rageouisly  depicts  liis  own  optical  delusions;  notesthis  to  he  incomprehensible, 
that  other  to  be  insigniflcant ;  much  to  be  good,  much  to  be  bad,  and  most 
of  adl  IndifTereRt;  and  so,  with  a  few  flowing  strokes,  completes  a  picture 
which,  though  it  may  not  even  resemble  any  possible  object,  his  country- 
men are  to  take  for  a  national  portrait.  Nor  is  the  fraud  so  readily  detect- 
ed :  for  the  character  of  a  people  has  such  complexity  of  aspect,  that  even 
the  honest  observer  knows  not  always,  not  perhaps  after  long  inspection, 
what  to  determine  regarding  it.  From  his,  only  accidental,  point  of  view, 
the  figure  stands  before  him  like  the  tracings  on  veined  marble, — a  mass  of 
mere  random  lines,  and  tints,  and  entflingled  strokes,  out  of  which  a  lively 
fancy  fnay  shape  almost  any  image.  But  the  image  he  brings  along  with 
him  is  always  the  readiest;  this  is  tried,  it  answers  as  well  as  anollier;  and 
a  second  voucher  now  testifies  its  correctness.  Thus  each,  in  confident 
tones,  though  it  may  be  with  a  secret  misgiving,  repeats  its  precursor;  the 
hundred  times  repeated  comes  in  the  end  to  be  believed  :  the  foreign  nation 
is  now  once  for  all  understood,  decided  on,  and  registered  accordingly  ;  and 
dunce  the  thousandth  writes  of  it  like  dunce  the  first. 

With  the  aid  of  literary  and  intellectual  intercourse,  much  of  this  false- 
hood may,  no  doubt,  be  corrected;  yet  even  here,  sound  judgment  is  far 
from  easy ;  and  most  national  characters  are  still,  as  Hume  long  ago  com- 
plained, the  product  rather  of  popular  prejudice  than  of  philosophic  insight. 
That  the  Germans,  in  particular,  have  by  no  means  escaped  such  misrepre- 
sentation, nay  perhaps  have  had  more  than  the  common  share  of  it,  cannot, 
io  their  circumstances,  surprise  us.  From  the  times  of  Opitz  and  Flem- 
ming  to  those  of  Klopstock  and  Lessing,— ^that  is,  from  the  early  pari  of  the 
seventeenth  to  the  m'iddle  of  the  eighteenth  century, — they  had  scarcely 
any  literature  known  abroad,  or  deser\ing  to  be  known  :  their  political  con- 
dition, during  the  same  period,  was  oppressive  and  every  way  unfortunate 
externally;  and  at  home,  the  nation,  split  into  so  many  factions  and  petty 
states,  had  lost  all  feeling  of  itself  as  of  a  nation ;  and  its  energies  in  arts  as 
in  arms  were  manifested  only  in  detail,  too  ofteo.in  collision,  and  always 
under  foreign  influence.  The  French,  at  once  their  plunderers  and  their 
scoffers,  described  them  to  the  rest  of  Europe  as  a  semi-barbarous  people  ; 
which  comfortable  fact  the  rest  of  Europe  was  willing  enough  to  take  on 
their  word.  During  the  greater  part  of  last  century,  the  Germans,  in  our 
intellectual  survey  of  the  world,  were  quietly  omitted;  a  vague  contemp- 
tuous ignorance  prevailed  respecting  them ;  it  was  a  Cimmerian  land,  where 
if  a  few  sparks  did  glimmer,  it  was  but  so  as  to  testify  their  own  existence  , 
too  feebly  to  enlighten  t^^."^  The  Germans  passed  for  apprentices  in  all  pro— 
vinces  of  art;  and  many  foreign  craftsmen  scarcely  allowed  them  so  much^ 

Madame  de  Stall's  book  has  done  away  with  this :  all  Europe  is  no\ir 
aware  that  the  Germans  are  something ;  something  independent,  and  apart 
f^om  others;  nay,  something  deep,  imposing,  and  if  not  admirable,  won- 
derful.    What  ddat  something  is,  indeed,  is  still  undecided ;  for  this  gifted 

*  So  Inte  as  the  year  1811.  we  find,  from  Pinkerion'e  Geography,  ihe  sole  rcpre&eatnUve  of 
German  li^eniiire  to  be  Crottshed  (with  his  name  wrong  fipdi),  ^  who  first  inlroduced  a  more  re- 
fined style."  Gorcsohed  has  been  aead  (he  greater  part  of  a  century*  and  for  the  last  fifty  years 
ranks  among  the  Germans  somewhat  as  Piynne  or  Alexander  Ross  does  among  ourselves.  A  nisLn 
of  a  cold,  rigid,  perseterant  character,  who  mistook  himvelf  for  a  poet  and  the  perfi*ction  of  critics, 
aad  had  skill  to  pass  current  during  the  greater  part  of  his  literary  life  for  such.  On  the  strengtH 
of  his  Boileao  and  Batteux,  he  tons  reigned  supreme;  but  it  was  like  Nighr,  in  rayless  majesty » 
and  over  a  slumbering  people.  They  awoke,  before  his  death,  and  huried  him,  perhaps  too  iia- 
digoantiy,  into  his  native  abyss. 
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My's  JiUenuigne,  in  doing  much  to  excite  curiosity,  has  still  done  little  to 
smy  or  e^en  direct  it.  We  can  no  longer  make  ignorance  a  boast,  but 
ve  are  yet  far  from  having  acquired  right  knowledge ;  and  cavillers,  ex- 
dnded  from  contemptuous  negation,  have  found  a  resource  in  altnost  as 
cootemptoous  assertion.  Translators  are  the  same  faithless  and  stolid  race 
that  they  have  ever  been :  the  particle  of  gold  they  bring  us  over  is  hidden, 
horn  all  but  the  most  patient  eye,  among  shiploads  of  yellow  sand-  and 
sulphur.  Gentle  Dulness  too,  in  this  as  in  all  other  things,  still  loves  her 
joke.  The  Germans*  though  much  more  attended  to,  are  perliaps  not  less 
mistaken  than  before. 

Boabtless,  however,  there  is  in  this  increased  attention  a  progress  towards 
the  truth ;  which  it  is  only  investigation  and  discussion  that  can  help  us  to 
find.  The  study  of  German  literature  has  already  faken  such  firm  root 
amonc  us,  and  is  spreading  so  visibly,  that  by  and  by,  as  we  believe,  the 
true  etiaracter  of  it  must  and  will  become  known.  A  result,  which  is  to 
bring  us  into  closer  and  friendlier  union  with  forty  millions  of  civilized 
men,  canobl  surely  be  otherwise  than  desirable.  If  they  have  precious 
froth  to  Impdii,  we  shall  receive  it  as  the  highest  of  all  gifts;  if  error,  we 
shaN  not  only  reject  it,  but  explain  it  and  trace  out  its  origin,  and  so  help 
our  brethren  also  to  reject  it.  In  either  point  of  view,  and  for  all  profitable 
purposes  of  national  intercourse,  correct  knowledge  is  the  first  and  indis- 
pensable preliminary. 

Meanwhile  errors  of  all  sorts  prevail  on  thiff  subject :  even  among  men  of 
sense  and  liberality  we  have  found  so  much  hallucination,  so  many  ground^ 
less  or  balf-^ounded  objections  to  German  literature,  that  the  tone  in  which 
a  mulliludc  of  other  men  speak  of  it  cannot  appear  extraordinary.  To 
much  of  this  even  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  Germans  would  furnish  a  suf- 
ficient answer.  But  we  have  thought  it  might  be  useful  were  the  chief  of 
rtiese  objections  marshalled  in  distinct  order,  and  examined  with  what 
degree  of  light  and  fairness  is  at  our  disposal.  In  attempting  this,  we  are 
vaio  eooQgh,  for  reasons  already  stated,  to  fancy  ourselves  discharging  what 
is  in  some  sort  a  national  duty.  It  is  unworthy  of  one  great  people  to  think 
filsdy  of  another;  it  is  unjust,  and  therefore  unworthy.  Of  the  injury  it 
does  to  ourselves  we  do  not  speak,  for  that  is  an  inferior  consideration  : 
yet  sorely  if  the  grand  principle  of  free  intercourse  is  so  profitable  in 
■laterial  commerce,  much  niore  must  it  be  in  the  commerce  of  the  mind; 
Ihe  products  of  which  are  thereby  not  so  much  transported  out  of  one 
eomtry  into  another,  as  multiplied  overall,  for  the  benefit  of  all;  and 
without  loss  to  any.  If  that  man  is  a  benefactor  to  the  world  who  causes 
two  ears  of  corn  to  grow  where  only  one  grew  before,  much  more  is  he  a 
beoefactor  who  causes  two  truths  to  grow  up  together  in  harmony  and 
notiial  confirmation,  where  before  only  one  stood  solitary,  and,  on  that 
side  at  least,  intolerant  and  hostile. 

Id  dealing  with  the  host  of  objections  which  front  us  on  this  subject,  we 
Aink  it  may  be  convenient  to  range  them  under  two  principal  he&ds.  The 
t,  as  respects  chiefly  unsoundness  or  imperfection  of  sentiment ;  an  error 
may  in  general  be  denominated  Bad  Taste.  The  second,  as  re- 
chiefly  a  wrong  condition  of  intellect;  an  error  which  may  be  de- 
sigiMled  by  the  general  title  of  Mysticism.  Both  of  these,  no  doubt,  are 
folly  connected;  and  each,  in  some  degree,  springs  from  and  returns  into 
the  other;  yet,  for  present  purposes,  the  division  may  be  precise  enough. 
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First,  then,  of  the  first :  It  is  objected  (hat  the  Germans  have  a  radicaUy 
bad  taste.  This  is  a  deep-rooted  objection,  which  assumes  many  forms, 
and  extends  through  many  ramifications'  Amoiig  men  of  less  acquaintance 
with  the  subject  of  German  taste,  or  of  taste  in  general,  the  spirit  of  the 
accusation  seems  to  be  somewhat  as  follows :  That  the  Germans,  with  much 
natural  susceptibility,  are  still  in  a  rather  coarse  and  uncultivated  state  of 
mind ;  displaying,  with  the  energy  and  other  virtues  of  a  rude  people,  many 
of  their  vices  also ;  in  particular,  a  certain  wild  and  headlong  temper,  wbich 
seizes  on  all  things  too  hastily  and  impetuously ;  weeps,  storms,  loves,  hates, 
too  fiercely  and  vociferously;  delighting  in  coarse  excitements,  such  as 
flaring  contrasts,  vulgar  horrors,  and  all  sorts  of  showy  exaggeration.  Their 
literature  in  particular  is  thought  to  dwell  with  peculiar  complacency  among 
wizards  and  ruined  towers.  With  mailed  knights,  secret  tribunals,  monks, 
spectres,  and  banditti;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  undue  love  of  moon- 
light, and  mossy  fountains,  and  the  moral  sublime :  then  we  have  de- 
scriptions of  things  which  should  not  be  described ;  a  general  want  of  tact ; 
nay,  often  a  hollowness,  and  want  of  sense.  In  short,  the  berman  Muse 
comports  herself,  it  is  said,  like  a  passionate  and  rather  fascinating,  but 
tumultuous,  uninstructed,  and  but  half-civilized  Muse.  A  helle  eaupaga 
at  best,  we  can  only  love  her  with  a  sort  pf  supercilious  tolerance  ;  often 
she  tears  a  passion  to  rags ;  and  in  her  tumid  vehemence,  struts  Without 
meaning,  and  to  the  offence  of  all  literary  decorum. 

Now,  in  all  this  there  is  a  oartain  degree  of  truth.  If  any  man  will  insist 
upon  taking  Heinse's  f^MingheUa,  and  MiUer's  Siegwari,  and  the  works  of 
Yeit  Weber  the  younger,  and  abpve  ail  the  everlasting  Kotzebue,  as  his 
specimens  of  German  literature,  he  may  establish  many  thin^.  Black 
Forests,  and  the  glories  of  Lubberland;  sensuality  and  horror,  the  spectre 
nun,  and  the  channed  moonshine,  shall  not  be  wanting.  Boisterous  out- 
laws, also,  with  huge  whiskers,  and  the  most  catro**mountain  aspect;  tear- 
stained  sentimentalists,  the  grimmest  man-haters,  ghosts,  and  the  like 
suspicious  characters,  will  b^  found  in  abundance.  We  are  little  read  in 
this  bowl-and-dagger  department;  but  we  do  understand  it  to  have  been  at 
one  time  rather  diligently  cultivated ;  though  at  present  it  seems  to  be  mostly 
relinqui^ed  as  unproductive.  Other  forms  of  Unreason  have  taken  its 
place;  which  in  their  turn  must  yield  to  still  other  forms;  for  it  is  the 
nature  of  this  goddess  to  descend  in  frequent  avatara  among  men.  Perhaps 
not  less  than  five  hundred  volumes  of  such  stuff  could  still  be  collected  from 
the  bookstalls  of  Germany.  By  which  truly  we  may  learn  that  there  is  in 
that  country  a  class  of  unwise  men  and  unwise  women ;  that  many  readers 
there  labour  under  a  degree  of  ignorance  and  mental  vacancy,  and  read  not 
actively  but  passively,  not  to  learn  but  to  be  amused.  But  is  this  fact  so 
very  new  to  us?  Or  what  should  we  think  of  a  German  critic  that  selected 
his  specimens  of  British  literature  from  the  Castle  Spectre,  Mr.  Lewis's 
Momicf  or  even  the  Myeteriea  of  Udelpho,  and  Frankenstein  or  the  Modem 
Prometheus  ?  Or  would  he  judge  rightly  of  our  dramatic  taste,  if  he  took 
his  extracts  from  Mr.  Egan's  Tom  and  Jerry ;  and  told  his  readers,  as  he 
might  truly  do,  that  no  play  had  ever  enjoyed  such  currency  on  the  English 
stage  as  this  most  classic  performance?  We  think,  not.  In  like  manner, 
till  some  author  of  acknowledged  merit  shall  so  write  among  the  Germans, 
and  be  approved  of  by  critics  of  acknowledged  merit  among  them,  or  at  least 
secure  for  himself  some  permanency  of  favour  among  the  million,  we  can 
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pcoie  nothing  by  such  instances.  That  there  is  so  perverse  an  author,  or 
10  Mind  a  critic,  in  the  whole  compass  of  German  literature,  we  have  no 
hnilntion  in  denying. 

Bui,  farther,  among  men  of  deeper  views,  and  with  regard  to  works 
af  really  standard  character,  we  find,  though  not  the  same,  a  similar  oh- 
jeclioD  repeated.  Goethe's  Wilkelm  Metster,  it  is  said,  and  Faust, 
are  fall  of  bad  taste  also.  With  respect  to  the  taste  in  which  they  are 
wriUen  we  shall  have  occasion  to  say  somewhat  hereafter  :  meanwhile,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  remark  that  the  objection  would  have  more  force  did 
it  seem  to  originate  from  a  more  mature  consideration  of  the  subject.  We 
have  heard  few  English  criticisms  of  such  works,  in  which  the  first  condv- 
fion  of  an  approach  to  accuracy  was  complied  with ; — a  transposition 
of  the  critic  into  the  author's  point  of  vision,  a  survey  of  the  author's 
means  and  objects  as  they  lay  before  himself,  and  a  just  trial  of  these 
by  roles  of  universal  application.  FauBt,  for  instance,  passes  with  many 
<i  113  for  a  mere  tale  of  sorcery  and  art-magic  :  but  it  would  scarcely  be 
mare^  unnise  to  consider  Hamlet  as  depending  for  its  main  interest  on 
the  ^lost  that  walks  in  it,  than  to  regard  Faust  as  a  production  of 
ibis  §ori^  For  the  present,  therefore,  this  objection  may  be  set  aside ; 
or  al  least  may  be  considered  not  as  an  assertion^  but  an  inquiry,  the  an- 
swer Co  which  may  turn  out  rather  that  the  German  taste  is  different  from 
ours,  than  that  it  is  worse.  Nay,  with  regard  even  to  difference,  we 
should  scarcely  reckon  it.  to  be  of  great  moment.  Two  nations  that 
agree  in  estimating  Shakspeare  as  the  highest  of  all  poets,  can  differ 
in  no  essential  principle,  if  they  understood  one  another,  that  relates 
lofioetry. 

Nevertheless,  this  opinion  of  our  opponents  has  attained  a  certain  de- 
gree of  consistency  with  itself;  one  thing  is  thought  to  throw  lighten 
iBOlher ;  nay,  a  quiet  little  theory  has  been  propounded  to  explain  the  whole 
phenomenon.  The  cause  of  this  bad  taste,  we  are  assured,  lies  in  the 
condition  of  the  German  authors.  These,  it  seems,  are  generally  very 
poor ;  the  ceremonial  law  of  the  country  excludes  them  from  all  society 
with  the  great ;  they  cannot  acquire  the  polish  of  drawing-rooms,  but 
■HBt  live  in  mean  houses,  and  therefore  write  and  think  in  a  mean 
ityfe. 

Apart  from  the  truth  of  these  assumptions,  and  in  respect  of  the  theory 
itself,  we  confess  there  is  something  in  tho  face  of  it  that  afflicts  us.  Is 
il  iieo  so  certain  that  taste  and  riches  are  so  indissolubly  connected  ?  that 
tmOi  of  feeling  must  ever  be  preceded  by  weight  of  purse,  and  the  eyes 
bedim  lor  universal  and  eternal  Beauty,  till  they  have  long  rested  on  gilt 
ills  and  costly  furniture  ?  To  the  great  body  of  mankind  this  were  heavy 
lor  of  the  thousand,  scarcely  one  is  rich,  or  connected  with  the 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  have  always  been  poor,  and  must  al- 
lys  be  so.  We  take  die  liberty  of  questioning  the  whole  postulate.  We 
that,  for  acquiring  true  poetic  taste,  riches,  or  association  with  the 
lidi,  are  distinctly  among  the  minor  requisites ;  that  in  fact,  they  have 
¥Me  or  no  concern  with  the  matter.  This  we  shall  now  endeavour  to  make 
ptobdUe. 

Taite,  if  it  mean  any  th'ing  but  a  paltry  connoisseurship,  must  mean  a 
tneral  susceptibility  to  truth  and  nobleness ;  a  sense  to  discern,  and  a 
heart  to  love  and  reverence  all  beauty,  order,  goodness,  wheresoever  or 

a  whatsoever  forms  and  accompaniments  they  are  to  be  seen.     This 
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surely  implies,  as  its  chief  condition,  not  any  given  external  rank  or  situ-n 
^tioi),  but  a  finely  gifted  mind,  purified  into  harmony  wilh  itself,  intQ 
keenness  and  justness  of  vision ;  above  all,  kindled  in^)  love  and  generoust 
admiration.  Is  culture  of  this  sort,  found  exclusively  among  the  higher 
ranks?  We  believe  it  proceeds  less  from  without  than  within,  in  every 
ryuk.  The  charms  of  Nature,  the  majesty  of  Man,  the  infinite  loveliness 
of  Truth  and  Virtue,  are  not  |iidden  from  the  eye  of  the  poor;  b^utfrojai 
the  eye  of  the  vain,  the  corrupMi.  and  self-seeking,  be  he  poor  or  rich.  In 
old^ages,  the  humble  Minstrel,  a  mendicant,  and  lord  of  nothing  but  his 
harp  and  his  own  free  soul,  had  intimations  of  tiiose  glories,  while  to  the 
proud  Baron  in  his  barbaric  halls  they  were  unknown.  Nor  is  there  still 
any  aristocratic  monopoly  of  judginent  mpre  than  of  genius:  and  as  to. 
that  Science  of  legation  which  is  taught  peculiarly  by  men  of  professed 
elegance,  we  confess  we  hold  it  rather  cheap.  It  is  a  necessary,  but  de- 
cidedly a  subordinate,  accomplishment;  nay,  if  it  be  rated  as  the  highest, 
it  becomes  a  ruinous  vice.  This  is  an  old  truth,  yet  ever  needing  new  ap-. 
plication  and  enforcement.  Let  us  know  what  to  love,  and  we  shall  know 
also  know  v^hat  to  reject ;  what  to  affirmx*  and  we  shall  know  also  what  to 
deny  :  bi\t  it  is  dangerous  to  hfigin  witli  denial, — and  fatal  to  end  with  it. 
To  deny  is  easy ;  nothing  is  sooner  learnt,  or  more  generally  practised  : 
;i|8  matters  go,  we  need  no  man  of  polish  to  teach  it;  but,  rather,  if 
possible,  a  hundred  men  of  wisdom  to  shew  qs  its  limits,  and  teach  us 
i(s  reverse. 

Such  is  our  hypothesis  of  the  case  :   But  how  stands  it  with  the  facts  *? 
Are  the  fineness  and  the  sense  of  truth  manifested  by  the  artist  found,  in 
most  instances,  to  be  proportionate  to  his  wealth  and  elevation  of  acquaint- 
ance ?    Are  they  found  to  have  any  perceptible  relation  either  with  the  one 
or  the  other?    We  imagine,  not.    Whose  taate  in  painting,  for  instance, 
is  truer  and  finer  than  Claude  Lorraine's  ?  and  was  not  he  a  poor  colour- 
grinder;   outwardly  the  meanest  of  menials?    Where  again,   we  might 
ask,  lay  Shakspeare's  rent-roll ;  and  what  generous  peer  look  him  by  the 
hand,  and  uufoided  to  him  the  '*  open  secret*'  of  the  Universe  ;  teaching  him 
that  this  was  beautiful,  and  that  not  so?  Was  he  not  a  peasant  by  birth, 
and  by  fortune  something  lower ;  and  was  it  not  thought  much,  even  in  the 
lieight  of  his  reputation,  that  Southampton  allowed  him  equal  patronagix 
with  the  zanies,  jugglers,  and  bearwards  of  the  time  ?   Yet  compare  his 
taste,  even  as  it  respects  the  negative  side  of  things ;  for  in  regard  to  the 
positive,  and  far  higher  side,  it  adpiits  no  comparison  with  any  other  mor— 
tars— K^ompare  it,  for  instance,  with  the  taste  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
his  contemporaries,  men  of  rank  and  education,  and  of  fine  genius  like  hini— 
self.     Tried  even  by  the  nice,  fastidious,  and,  in  great  part,  false  and  artifi- 
cial delicacy  of  modern  times,  how  stands  it  with  the  two  parties  ;  with  the 
^ay  triumphant  men  of  fashion,  and  the  poor  vagrant  link-boy  ?    Does  the 
latter  sin  against,  we  shall  not  say  taste,  but  etiquette,  as  the  former  do  ? 
For  one  line,  for  one  word,  which  some  Chesterfield  might  wish  blotted 
from  the  first,  are  there  not  in  the  othersf  whole  pages  a^nd  scenes  which, 
with  palpitating  heart,  he  would  hurry  into  deepest  night?    This  too,  ob-. 
serve,  respects  not  their  genius  but  their  culture ;  not  their  appropriation 
qf  beauties,  but  their  rejection  of  deformities,  by  supposition,  the  grand 
Hnd  peculiar  result  of  high  breeding !     Surely,  in  such  instances,  even  that 
fumble  supposition  is  ill  borne  out. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be,  that  \yith  the  culture  of  a  geni^ino 
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poel,  thiDker,  or  other  aspirant  to  fame,  the  iDfluence  of  rank  has  no  ex-* 
dusiTe  or  even  special  concern.    For  men  of  action,  for  senators,  public 
speakers,  political  writers,  the  case  may  be  different;  but  of  such  we  speak 
not  at  present.    Neither  do  we  speak  of  imitators,  and  the  crowd  of  me- 
diocre men,  to  whom  fashionable  life  sometimes  gives  an  external  inoffen- 
si veness,  often  compensated  by  a  frigid  malignity  of  character.     We  speak 
of  men  who,  from  amid  the  perplexed  and  conflicting  elements  of  their 
every-day  existence,  are  to  form  themselves  into  harmony  and  wisdom,  and 
show  forth  the  same  wisdom  to  others  that  exist  along  with  them.    To 
sudi  a  man,  high  life,  as  it  is  called,  will  bea  province  of  human  life  cer- 
lainly,  but  nothing  more.     He  will  study  to  deal  with  it  as  he  deals  with 
all  forms  of  mortal  being ;  to  do  it  justice,  and  to  draw  instruction  from  it; 
iml  his  light  will  come  from  a  loftier  region,  or  he  wanders  for  ever  in 
darkness;  dwindles  into  a  man  of  vers  de  socieie,  or  attains  at  best  to  be 
a  Walpole  or  a  Caylus.    Slill  less  can  we  think  that  he  is  to  be  viewed  as 
a  hireliiig ;  that  his  excellence  will  be  regulated  by  his  pay.    ''  Sufficiently 
provided  (or  (rom  within,  he  has  need  of  little  from  without : "  food  and 
raiment,  and  an  unviolated  home,  will  be  given  him  in  the  rudest  land;  and 
wilb  these,  while  the  kind  earth  is  round  him,  and  the  everlasting  heaven 
is  over  him,  the  world  has  little  more  that  it  can  give.    Is  he  poor  ?  So  also 
were  Homer  and  Socrates;  so  was  Samuel  Johnson;  so  was  John  Milton. 
Shall  we  reproach  him  with  his  poverty,  and  infer,  that  because  he  is  poor, 
he  must  Jikewise  be  worthless?  God  forbid  that  the  time  should  ever  come 
when  he  loo  shall  esteem  riches  the  synony me  of  good  I  The  spirit  of  Mam- 
mon has  a  wide  empire ;  hot  it  cannot,  and  must  not,  be  worshipped  in  the 
Holy  of  Holies.    Nay,  does  not  the  heart  of  every  genuine  disciple  of  lite- 
rature, however  mean  his  sphere,  instinctively  deny  this  principle,  as  ap- 
plicahie  cither  to  himself  or  another?  Is  it  not  rather  true,  as  D*Alembert 
has  said,  that  for  every  man  of  letters,  who  deserves  that  name»  the  motto 
aod  the  watchword  will  be  Freedom,  Truth,  and  even  this  same  Poverty  ? 
and  that  if  he  fear  the  last,  the  two  first  can  never  be  made  sure  to  him  ? 
We  have  stated  these  things,  to  bring  the  question  somewhat  nearer  its 
real  basis  ;  not  for  the  sake  of  the  Germans,  who  nowise  need  the  admis-^ 
aoD  of  them.    The  German  authors  are  not  poor ;  neither  are  they  ex- 
doded  from  association  with  tlie  wealthy  and  well-born.    On  the  contr^y, 
ve  scruple  not  to  say,  that,  in  both  these  respects,  they  are  considerably 
better  situated  than  our  own.     Their  booksellers,  is  it  true,  cannot  pay  as 
ovns  do;  yet,  there  as  here,  a  man  lives  by  his  writings;  and  to  compare 
Jorden  with  JohnsQn  and  I)' Israeli,  somewhat  better  there  than  here.    No 
case  Jfkc  our  own  noble  Otway's  has  met  us  in  their  biographies ;  Boyces 
aad  Chatterlons  are  much  rarer  in  Gorman  than  in  English  literary  history. 
Bat  farther,  and  what  is  fa^r  more  iniportant :  From  the  number  of  univer- 
Hties,  libraries,  collections  of  art,  museums,  and  other  literary  or  scientific 
iMiiCtttions  of  a  public  or  private  nature,  we  question  whether  the  chance, 
vhidi  a  meritorious  man  of  letters  has  before  him,  of  obtaining  some  per- 
Miaent  appointment,  some  independent  civic  e:i(istence,  is  not  a  hundred  to 
OK  in  favour  of  the  German,  compared  with  the  Englishman.    This  is  a 
n^hty  item,  and  indeed  the  weightiest  of  all;  for  it  will  he  granted,  that 
far  die  Totary  of  literature,  the  relation  of  entire  dependence  on  the  mer- 
teals  of  literature  is  at  best,  and  however  liberal  the  terms,  a  highly 
||Kiliooable  one.     It  tempts  him  daily  and  hourly  to  sink  from  an  artist 
is^amanaEaK^turer ;  nay,  so  precarious,  fluctuating,  and  every  way  unsatis-? 
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Yactory  must  his  dvic  and  eoonomic  coDcerns  become,  that  too  many  of  his 
class  cannot  even  attain  the  praise  of  common  honesty  as  manufacturers. 
There  is  no  doubt  a  spirit  of  martyrdom,  as  we  have  asserted,  which  can 
sustain  this  too  :  but  few  indeed  have  the  spirit  of  martyrs ;  and  that  state 
of  matters  is  the  safest  which  requires  it  least.    The  German  authors, 
moreoyer,  to  their  credit  be  it  spoken,  seem  to  set  less  store  by  wealth  than 
many  of  ours*    There  have  been  prudent,  quiet  men  among  them,  who 
actually  appeared  not  to  want  more  wealth— whom  wealth  could  not 
tempt,  either  to  this  hand  or  to  that,  from  their  preappointed  aims. 
Neither  must  we  think  so  hardly  of  the  German  nobility  as  to  belieye  them 
insensible  to  genius,  or  of  opinion  that  a  patent  from  the  Lion  King  is  so 
superior  to  *'  a  patent  direct  from  Almighty  God.^'    A  fair  proportion  of  tho 
German  authors  are  themselves  men  of  rank :  we  mention  only,  as  of  our 
own  time,  and  notable  in  oflier  respects,  the  two  Stollbergs  and  Novalis. 
Let  us  not  be  unjust  to  this  class  of  persons.    It  is  a  poor  error  to  figure 
them  as  wrapt  up  in  ceremonial  stateliness,  avoiding  the  most  gifted  man  of 
a  lower  station ;  and  for  their  own  supercilious  triviality,  themselves  avoided 
by  all  truly  gifted  men.    On  the  whole,  we  should  change  our  notion  of 
die  German  nobleman  :  that  ancient,  thirsty,  thick-headed,  sixteen-quar— 
tered  Baron,  who  still  hovers  in  our  mind,  never  did  exist  in  such  perfec- 
tion, and  is  now  as  extinct  as  our  own  Squire  Western.     His  desoendent 
is  a  man  of  other  culture,  other  aims,  and  other  habits.    We  questioa- 
whether  there  is  an  aristocracy  in   Europe,  which,  taken  as  a  whole, 
both   in  a  public  and  private  capacity,  more  honours  art  and  litera- 
ture, and  does  more  both  in  public  and  private  to  encourage  them.    Ex- 
cluded from  society !     What,  we  would  ask,  was  Wieland's,  Schiller's, 
Herder's,  Johannes  Muller's  society?    Has  not  Goethe,  by  birth  a  Frank- 
fort burgher,  been  since  his  twenty-sixth  year  the  companion,  not  of  no- 
bles but  of  princes,  and  for  half  his  life  a  minister  of  State?    And  is  not- 
this  man,  unrivalled  in  so  many  far  deeper  qualities,  known  also  and  felt 
to  be  unrivalled  in  nobleness  of  breeding  and  bearing ;  fit  not  to  learn 
of  princes,  in  this  respect,  but  by  the  example  of  hisdaily  life  to  teach. 
them? 

We  hear  much  of  the  munificent  spirit  displayed  among  the  better  classes. 
in  England ;  their  high  estimation  of  the  arts,  and  generous  patronage  of 
the  artist.    We  rejoice  to  hear  it ;  we  hope  it  is  true,  and  will  becomo 
truer  and  truer.    We  hope  that  a  great  change  has  taken  place  among 
these  classes,  since  the  time  when  Bishop  Burnet  could  write  of  them — 
''  They  are  for  tiie  most  part  the  warat  instructed,  and  the  least  knowing 
of  any  of  their  rank  I  ever  went  among!"    Nevertheless,  let  us  arrogate  to 
ourselves  no  exclusive  praise  in  this  particular.     Other  nations  can  ap- 
preciate the  arts,  and  ehensh  their  cultivators,  as  well  as  we.    Nay,  while 
learning  from  us  in  many  other  matters,  we  suspect  the  Germans  might 
even  teach  us  somewhat  in  regard  to  this.    At  all  evenls,  the  pity  which 
certain  of  our  authors  express  for  the  civil  condition  of  their  brethren  in 
that  country  is,  from  such  a  quarter,  a  superfluous  feeling.     Nowhere,  let 
us  rest  assured,  is  genius  more  devoutly  honoured  than  there,  by  all  ranks 
of  men,  from  peasants  and  burghers  up  to  legislators  and  kings.     It  was  but 
last  year  that  the  Diet  of  the  Empire  passed  an  Act  in  favour  of  one  indivi- 
dual poet :  the  final  edition  of  Goethe's  works  was  guaranteed  to  be  pro- 
tected against  commercial  injury  in  every  state  of  Germany ;  and  special 
assurances  to  that  efTect  were  sent  him,  in  the  kindest  terms,  from  all  the 
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mlhoriUes  there  assembled,  some  of  {bem  the  hi^est  in  his  country  or,in 
Europe.  Nay,  evea  while  we  write,  are  not  the  newspaf>ers  recording  a 
Tiiil  from  the  Sovereign  of  Bavaria  in  person  to  the  same  venerable  man ; 
laere  ceremony,  perb^P?}  hut  one  which  almost  recalls  to  us  the  era  of  the 
alique  Sages  and  the  Grecian  Kii^? 

This  hypothesis,  therefore,  it  would  seem,  is  not  supported  by  facts,  and 
floretnms  to  its  original  dements.  The  causes  it  alleges  are  impossible: 
Imtwhat  is  still  more  fatal,  the  effect  it  proposes  to  account  for  has,  in 
reality,  bo  existence.  We  venture  to  deny  that  the  Germans  are  defective 
in  taste ;  e^en  as  a  nation,  as  a  public,  taking  one  thing  with  another,  we 
imagiQe,  ihey  may  stand  comparison  with  any  of  their  neighbours;  as 
writers,  as  critics,  they  may  decidedly  court  it.  True,  there  is  a  mass  of 
duUness,  awkwardness,  and  false  suceptibility  in  die  lower  regions  of  their 
fileratufe ;  bat  is  not  bad  taste  endemical  in  such  regions  of  every  literature 
onder  Ae  sun?  Pure  Stupidity,  indeed,  is  of  a  quiet  nature,  and  content 
to  he  merely  stnpid.  But  seldom  do  we  find  it  pure ;  s^om  unadulterated 
with  some  tincture  of  ambition,  which  drives  it  into  new  and  strange  meta* 
morplioses.  Here  it  has  assumed  a  contemptuous  trenchant  air,  intended 
lo  represent  superior  tact,  and  a  sort  of  all  wisdom ;  there  a  truculent 
atrabilious  scowl,  wMch  is  to  stand  for  passionate  strength :  now  we  have 
an  outpouring  of  tumid  fervour ;  now  a  fruitless,  asthmatic  hunting  after 
wit  and  humour.  Grave  or  gay,  enthusiastic  or  derisive,  admiring  or 
despisiBg,  thedull  man  would  be  something  which  he  is  not  and  cannot  be. 
Sha^  we  confess  that,  of  these  two  common  extremes,  we  reckon  the 
Gemao  error  considerably  the  more  harmless,  and,  in  our  day,  by  far 
Ihe  more  curable?  Of  unwise  admiration  much  may  be  hoped,  for  much 
9ood  b  really  in  it:  but  unwise  contempt  is  itself  a  negation ;  nothing  comes 
of  it,  for  it  ia  nothing. 

To  judge  of  a  national  taste,  however,,  we  must  raise  our  view  from  its 
tnasHoTY  modes  to  its  perennial  models;  from  the  mass  of  vulgar  writers, 
who  l>laze  oot  and  are  extinguished  with  the  popular  delusion  which  they 
Itffer,  to  those  few  who  are  admitted  to  shine  with  a  pure  and  lasting  lustre ; 
Id  whom,  by  common  consent,  the  eyes  of  the  people  are  turned,  as  to  its 
badstars  and  celestial  luminaries.  Among  German  writers  of  this  stamp,  we 
waidd  ask  any  candid  reader  of  them,  let  him  be  of  what  country  or  creed 
he  BH^U  whether  bad  taste  struck  him  as  a  prevailing  characteristic  ?  Was 
Wieland's  taste  uncultivated  ?  Taste,  we  should  say,  and  taste  of  the  very 
species  which  a  disciple  of  the  Negative  School  would  call  the  highest,  formed 
the  great  object  of  his  hfe;  the  perfection  he  unweariedly  endeavoured  after, 
aarf,  more  than  any  other  perfection,  has  attained.  The  most  fostidious 
FieDctenan  might  read  him,  with  admiration  of  his  merely  French  qualities. 
And  is  not  Klopstock,  with  his  clear  enthusiasm,  his  azure  purity,  and 
kaavenly ,  if  still  somewhat  cold  and  lunar  light,  a  man  of  taste  ?  His  M^sHaa 
munds  as  ofliener  of  no  other  poets  than  of  Virgil  and  Racine.  But  it  is 
loLefisiiig  that  an  Englishman  would  turn  with  readiest  affection.  We 
cnoot  but  wonder  that  more  of  this  man  is  not  known  among  us;  or  that 
Ihe  knowledge  of  him  has  not  done  more  to  remove  such  misconceptions. 
iBKMtg  nil  the  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  we  will  not  except  OTen 
VkienA  and  David  Hume,  there  is  not  one  of  a  more  compact  and  rigid 
iMeilectaal  structure ;  who  more  distinctly  knows  what  he  is  aiming  at,  or 
aib  BMMre  gracefulness,  vigour,  and  precision,  sets  it  forth  to  his  readers. 
He  thinks  with  the  clearness  and  piercing  sharpness  of  the  most  expert 
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logician;   but  a  genial  fire  pervades  hiro,  a  wit,  a  heartiness,  a  genera? 
richness  and  fineness  of  nature,  to  which  most  logicians  are  strangers.     He 
is  a  sceptic  in  many  things,  but  the  noblest  of  sceptics  fa  mild,  manly,  half- 
careless  enthusiasm  struggles  through  his  indignant  unbelief:  he  stands 
before  us  like  a  toil-worn,  but  unwearied  and  heroic  champion,  earning  not 
the  conquest  but  the  battle :  as  indeed  himself  admits  to  us,  that  ''  it  is  not 
the  finding  of  truth,  but  the  honest  search  for  it  that  profits."    We  confess, 
we  should  be  entirely  at  a  loss  for  the  literary  creed  of  that  man  who  reck- 
oned Lessing  other  than  a  thoroughly  cultivated  writer ;  nay,  entitled  to 
rank,  in  this  particular,  with  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  any  existing 
nation.    As  a  poet,  a  critic,  philosopher,  or  controversialist,  his  style  will 
be  found  precisely  such  as  we  of  England  are  accustomed  to  admire  most : 
brief,  nervous,  vivid ;  yet  quiet,  without  glitter  or  antithesis ;  tdiomatic, 
pure  without  purism,  transparent,  yet  full  of  character  and  reflex  hues  of 
meaning.     **  Every  sentence,"  says  Horn,  and  justly,  **  is  like  a  phalanx;*' 
not  a  word  wrong  placed,  not  a  word  that  could  be  spared ;  and  it  forms 
itself  so  calmly  and  lightly,  and  stands  in  its  completeness,  so  gay,  yet  so 
impregnable  I    As  a  poet  he  contemptuously  denied  himself  all  merit;  but 
his  readers  have  not  taken  him  at  his  word :  here  too  a  similar  felicity  of 
style  attends  him;  his  plays,  his  ''Minna  von  Barnhclm,"  his  "  Emilie 
Gallotli,"  his  ''Nathan  der  Weisc,"  have  a  genuine  and  graceful  poetic 
life ;  yet  no  works  known  to  us  in  any  language  are  purer  fron^  exaggeration, 
or  any  appearance  of  falsehood.     They  are  pictures,  we  might  say,  painted 
not  in  colours,  but  in  crayons ;  yet  a  strange  attraction  lies  in  them ;  for  the 
figures  are  grouped  into  the  finest  attitudes,  and  true  and  spirit-speaking  in 
every  line.     It  is  with  his  style  chiefly  that  we  have  to  do  here;  yet  we 
must  add,  that  the  matter  of  his  works  is  not  less  meritorious.    His  Criticism 
and  philosophic  or  religious  Scepticism  were  of  a  higher  mood  than  had 
yet  been  heard  in  Europe,  still  more  in  Germany :  his  '*  Dramaturgic" 
first  exploded  the  pretensions  of  the  French  theatre,  and,  with  irresistible 
conviction,  made  Shakspeare   known   to  his  countrymen;  preparing  the 
way  for  a  brighter  era  in  their  literature,  the  chief  men  of  which  still 
thankfully  look  back  to   Lessing  as  their  patriarch.     His  "  Laocoon,"" 
with  its  deep  glances  into  the  philosophy  of  Art,  his  "  Dialogues  of  Free- 
masons," a  work  of  far  higher  import  than  its  tille  indicates,  may  yet 
teach  many  things  to  most  of  us,  which  we  know  not,  and  ought  to 
know. 

With  Lessing  and  Klopstock  might  be  joined  in  this  respect  nearly  every 
one,  we  do  not  say  of  their  distinguished,  but  even  of  their  tolerated  con— 
temporaries.    The  two  Jacobis,  known  mor6  or  less  in.  all  countries,  arc- 
little  known  here  if  they  are  accused  of  wanting  literary  taste.     These  are 
men,  whether  as  thinkers  or  poets,  to  be  regarded  and  admired  for  their 
mild  and  lofty  wisdom,  the  devoutness,  the  benignity  and  calm  grandeur  of 
their  philosophical  views.    In  such,  it  were  strange  if  among  so  many  high 
merits,  this  lower  one  of  a  just  and  elegant  style,  which  is  indeed  their  na-* 
tural  and  even  necessary  product,  had  been  wanting.     We  recommend' 
the  elder  Jacobi  no  less  for  his  clearness  than  for  his  depth  ;  of  the  younger, 
it  may  be  enough  in  this  point  of  view  to  say,  that  the  chief  praisers  of  his 
earlier  poetry  were  the  French.     Neither  are  Hamann  and  Mendelsohn, 
who  could  meditate  deep  thoughts,  defective  in  Uie  power  of  uttering^  thetn 
with  propriety.     The  "Phaedon'*  of  the  latter,  in  its  chaste  precision  and 
simplicity  of  style,  may  almost  remind  us  of  Xenophon  :  Socrates,  to  oud 
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innd,  has  spc^eo  in  no  modern  language  so  like  Socrates,  as  here^  by  the 
Up6  of  Siis  ^ise  and  cullivated  Jew.* 

Among  the  poets  and  more  popular  writers  of  the  time,  the  case  is  the 
sa»e:  Ulz,  Geller,  Cramer,  Ramler,  Kleist,  Hagedorn,  Rabener,  Gleim, 
ittf  a  oiuliitude  of  lesser  men,  whatever  excellencies  they  might  want, 
certainly  are  not  chargeable  with  bad  taste.  Nay,  perhaps,  of  all  writers, 
tbey  are  the  least  chargeable  with  it :  a  certain  clear,  light,  unaffected 
degance,  of  a  higher  nature  than  French  elegance,  it  might  be,  yet  to  the 
eichision  of  all  yery  deep  or  genial  qualities,  was  the  excellence  they  strove 
after,  and  for  the  most  part  in  a  fair  meaaore  attained.  They  resemble 
English  writers  of  the  same,  or  perhaps  an  earlier  period,  more  than  any 
other  foreigners :  apart  from  Pope,  whose  influence  is  visible  enough, 
Beattie,  Logan,  Wilkie«  Glover,  unknown,  perhaps,  to  any' of  them,  might 
otherwise  have  almost  seemed  their  models.  Goldsmith  would  also  rank 
among  them ;  perhaps,  in  regard  to  true  poetic  genius,  at  their  head,  for 
none  of  them  has  left  usa  *'  Vicar  of  Wakefield;"  though,  in  regard  to 
judgment, iLuowledgc,  general  talent,  his  place  would  scarcely  be  so  high. 

The  same  thing  holds,  in  general,  and  with  fewer  drawbacks,  of  the 
«oioeii'hat  later  and  more  energetic  race,  denominated  the  Gottingen 
Sckooi,  ia  contradistinction  from  the  Saaan,  to  which  Rabener,  Cramer, 
and  Gellert  directly  belonged,  and  most  of  those  others  indirectly.  Holty, 
Biii^ger,  the  two  Stollbergs,  are  men  whom  Bossu  might  measure  with  his 
fltale  and  compasses  as  strictly  as  he  pleased.  Of  Herder,  Schiller,  Goethe, 
we  speak  not  here ;  they  are  men  of  another  stature  and  form  of  move- 
neot,  whom  ]£)ssu  s  scale  and  compaBses  could  not  measure  without  dif- 
ficidty,  or  rather  not  at  all.  To  say  that  such  men  wrote  with  taste  of  this 
flMt,  were  saying  Httle ;  for  this  forms  not  the  apex,  but  the  basis,  in  their 
coQceptioo  of  style ;  a  quality  not  to  be  paraded  as  an  excellence,  but  to 
be  mderslood  as  indispensable,  as  there  by  necessity,  and  like  a  thing  of 


lo  truth,  for  it  must  be  spoken  out,  our  opponents  are  so  widely  astray 
ia  this  matter,  that  their  views  of  it  are  not  only  dim  and  perplexed,  but 
altogether  imaginary  and  delusive.  It  is  proposed  to  school  the  Germans 
ia  the  Alphabet  of  Taste;  and  the  Germans  are  already  busied  with  their 
Aficidence !  Far  from  being  behind  other  nations  in  tlie  practice  or  science 
«f  Criticisai,  it  is  a  fact,  for  which  we  fearlessly  refer  to  all  competent 
fudges,  that  they  are  distinctly,  and  even  considerably,  in  advance.  We 
^Ulewhat  is  already  known  to  a  great  part  of  Europe  to  be  true.  Criticism 
has  assumed  a  new  form  in  Germany  ;  it  proceeds  on  other  principles,  and 
proposes  to  itself  a  higher  aim.    The  grand  question  is  not  now  a  question 


of  Mendeboho  is  interesting  in  iUelf,  and  full  of  encouragement  to  all  loren  of 

.     At  diirteen  he  was  a  wandering  Jewish  beggar,  without  health,  without  home, 

witfkant  a  language,  for  the  jargon  of  broken  Hebrew  and  |)roTincIal  German  which  he 

amid  acaroely  be  caHleA  one.    At  middle  age,  he  could  write  this  ^  Fhsedon ;"  was  a  man  of 

aad  tMreediog.  and  ranked  among  the  teachers  of  his  age.    Like  Pope,  he  abode  by  his 

t  ored,  thougti  often  solicited  to  change  it :  indeed,  the  mnd  problem  of  his  life  was  to 

dbe  iamitl  and  outward  condition  of  his  own  ill-fated  peopie ;  for  whom  he  actuallv  accom- 

beocfit    He  was  a  mild,  shrewd,  and  worthy  roan ;  and  might  well  love  "  PliaBdon'^ 

,  for  his  own  character  was  Socratic.    He  was  a  friend  of  Leitstng's:  indeed,  a  pupil'; 

barinir  aecidentaHy  met  him  at  chess,  recognised  the  spirit  that  my  struggling  under 

tmukreSf  and  generously  undertook  to  help  him.    By  teaching  the  poor  Jew  a  little 

^Sced,  ke  ciiiieiicbanted  him  from  the  Talmud  and  the  Rabbins.    The  two  were  afterwards  co- 
m  Nicolai^  **  Deutsche  Bibliothek,"  the  first  German  Review  of  any  character ;  which, 
im  the- hand*  of  Nioolai  hlmflelf,  it  subsequently  tost.    Mendelsohn's  Works  have  mostly 
into  French. 
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and  Homer  no  doubt  occupy  alone  Ihe  loftiest  station  in  the  poetical  Olym<^ 
pus ;  but  there  is  space  in  it  for  all  true  Singers,  out  of  every  age  and  clime. 
Ferdusi  and  the  primeval  Mythologists  of  Uindostan  live  in  brotherly  union 
with  the  Troubadours  and  anUent  Story-tellers  of  the  West.  The  wayward 
mystic  gloom  of  Caldcron,  the  lurid  fire  of  Dante,  the  auroral  light  of  Tasso, 
the  clear  icy  glitter  of  Racine, — all  are  acknowledged  and  reverenced ;  nay, 
in  the  celestial  fore-court  an  abode  has  been  appointed  for  the  Gresset^ 
and  Delilles,  Uiat  no  spark  of  inspiration,  no  tone  of  mental  music,  might 
remain  unrecognised.  The  Germans  study  foreign  nations  in  a  spirit  which 
deserves  to  be  oftener  imitated.  It  is  their  honest  endeavour  to  understand 
each,  with  its  own  peculiarities,  in  its  own  special  manner  of  existing ;  not 
that  they  may  praise  it,  or  censure  it,  or  attempt  to  alter  it,  but-simply  that 
they  may  know  it ;  that  they  may  see  this  manner  of  existing  as  the  nation 
itself  sees  it,  and  so  participate  in  whatever  worth  or  beauty  it  has  brought 
into  being.  Of  all  literatures,  accordingly,  the  German  has  the  best  as  well 
as  the  most  translations;  men  like  Goethe,  Schiller,  Wieland,  Schlegel, 
Tieck,  have  not  disdained  this  task.  Of  Shakspeare  there  are  three  entire 
versions  admitted  to  be  good ;  and  we  know  not  how  many  partial,  or  con- 
sidered as  bad.  In  their  criticisms  of  him  we  ourselves  have  long  ago 
admitted,  that  no  such  clear  judgment  or  hearty  appreciation  of  his  merits 
had  ever  been  exhibited  by  any  critic  of  our  own. 

To  attempt  stating  in  separate  aphorisms  the  doctrines  of  this  new  poetical 
system  would,  in  such  space  as  is  now  allowed  us,  be  to  insure  them  of 
misapprehension.    The  science  of  Criticism,  as  the  Germans  practise  it,  is 
no  study  of  an  hour ;  for  it  springs  from  the  depths  of  thougiht,  and  re- 
motely or  immediately  connects  itself  with  the  subtlest  problems  of  all  phi- 
losophy.    One  characteristic  of  it  we  may  state,  the  obvious  parent  of  many 
others.    Poetic  beauty,  in  its  pure  essence,  is  not,  by  this  theory,  as  by  all 
our  theories,  from  Hume's  to  Alison's,  derived  from  anything  external,  or 
of  merely  intellectual  origin ;  not  from  association,  or  any  reflex  or  remi- 
niscence of  mere  sensations ;  nor  from  natural  love,  either  of  imitation,  of 
similarity  in  dissimilarity,  of  excitement  by  contrast,  or  of  seeing  difficulties 
overcome.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  assumed  as  underived ;  not  borrowing 
its  existence  from  such  sources,  but  as  lending  to  most  of  these  their  signi- 
fiance  and  principal  charm  for  the  mind.    It  dwells  and  is  born  in  the  in- 
most Spirit  of  Man,  united  to  all  love  of  Virtue,  to  all  true  belief  in  God ;  or 
rather,  it  is  one  with  this  love  and  this  belief,  another  phase  of  the  satne 
highest  principle  in  the  mysterious  infinitude  of  the  human  Soul.     To  ap- 
prehend this  beauty  of  poetry,  in  its  full  and  purest  brightness,  is  not  easy, 
but  difficult ;  thousands  on  thousands  eagerly  read  poems,  and  attain  not 
the  smallest  taste  of  it;  yet  to  all  uncorrupted  hearts,  some  effulgences  of 
this  heavenly  glory  are  here  and  there  revealed ;  and  to  apprehend  it  clearly 
and  wholly,  to  acquire  and  maintain  a  sense  and  heart  that  sees  and  wor- 
ships it,  is  the  last  perfection  of  all  humane  culture.    With  mere  readers 
for  amusement,  therefore,  this  Criticism  has  and  can  have  nothing  to  do  ; 
these  find  their  amusement — in  less  or  greater  measure,  and  the  nature  of 
Poetry  remains  for  ever  hidden  from  them  in  the  deepest  concealment.    On 
all  hands,  there  is  no  truce  given  to  the  hypothesis,  that  the  ultimate  object 
of  the  poet  is  to  please.    Sensation,  even  of  the  finest  and  most  rapturous 
•  sort,  is  nottheendbut  the  means.  Art  is  to  be  loved,  not  because  of  ils  eflect9» 
but  because  of  itself ;  not  because  it  is  useful  for  spiritual  pleasure,  oreven  for 
moral  culture,  but  because  it  is  Art,  and  thehighestinman,  and  the  soul  of  all 
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Renty.  To  ioouiro  after  lU  utility  woald  be  like  inquiring  after  the 
%iiU^  of  a  God,  or,  what  to  the  Germans  would  sound  stranger  llian  it 
does  to  us,  the  utility  of  Virtue  and  Religion.  On  these  particulars,  tlie 
ambenUcity  of  which  we  might  verify,  not  so  much  by  citation  of  individual 
passages,  as  by  reference  to  the  scope  and  spirit  of  whole  treatises,  we  must 
1m  the  present  leave  our  readers  to  their  own  reflections.  Might  We  ad- 
vise them,  it  would  be  to  inquire  farther,  and,  if  possible,  to  see  the  matter 
with  their  own  eyes. 

MeanwhUe,  that  all  this  must  tend,  among  theGertnans,  to  raise  the  generat 
slandaid  of  Art,  a«d  of  what  an  artist  ought  to  be  in  his  own  esteem  and  that 
of  others,  will  be  readily  inferred .  The  character  of  a  Poet  does,  accordingly, 
stand  hi^r  with  the  Germans  th&in  with  most  nations.  That  he  is  at  a  mad. 
of  integrity  as  a  man,  of  zeal  and  honestdiligenceinhisart,  and  of  true  manly 
feeliiig  towards  all  men,  is  of  course  presupposed.  Of  persons  that  are  not  so, 
but  employ  their  gift,  in  rhyme  or  otherwise,  for  brutish  or  malignant  pur- 
poses, it  is  understood  that  such  lie  without  the  limits  of  Criticism,  being 
sul^^iAs  not  for  the  judge  of  Art,  but  for  the  judge  of  Police.    But  even 
with  regard  to  the  fair  tradesman,  who  offers  his  talent  in  open  market,  to 
4o  work  of  a  harmless  and  acceptable  sort  for  hire, — with  regard  to  this 
person  alao,  their  opinion  is  very  low.    The  **  Bread  artist,"  as  they  call 
him,  can  gain  no  reverence  for  himself  from  these  men^     ''  Unhappy  mor- 
tal I"  says  the  mild  but  loftynminded  Schiller,   *•  Unhappy  mortal!  that 
with  Science  and  Art,  the  noblest  of  all  Instruments,  elTectest  aiid  attemptest 
Bothiog  more  than  the  day-drudge  with  the  meanest ;  that  in  the  domain 
of  perfect  Freedom,  bearest  about  in  thee  the  spirit  of  a  Slave  !"    Nay,  to 
the  genaiae  Poet,  they  deny  even  the  privilege  of  regarding  what  so  many 
dierisb,  under  the  title  of  their  '*fame,"  as  the  best  and  highest  of  alL 
Hear  Schiller  again : 

''T&e  Artist,  it '»  true,  is  the  son  of  his  age;  but  pity  for  him  if  he  is  its  pupil*  or  even  ita 
kmmitel  Let  some  tieoeficent  divinity  snatch  him,  when  a  suckUng,  from  the  breast  ofhin 
maAer,  adbI  none  him  with  the  milk  ot  a  better  time,  that  he  may  ripen  to  his  full  stature 
bcMsth  a  distant  Grecian  skjr.  And  hsTing  ^rown  to  manhood,  let  him  return,  a  foreign  shape,. 
m»  his  century ;  dot,  however,  to  deliffht  it  by  his  pr^^ence,  but  dreadful,  like  the  ton  of 
Afifinon,  to  purify  it.  The  matter  of  his  works  he  will  take  from  the  present,  but  their  form 
he  wiS  derive  from  a  nobler  time ;  oay,  from  beyond  all  time,  from  the  absolute  unchanging  unity 
if  Vm  own  nature.  Here,  from  the  pure  aether  of  his  spiritual  essence,  flows  down  the  f'ountain 
if  Beauty,  uncootanmuited  by  the  poHations  of  ages  and  generations,  wbcih  roll  to  and  fro  in  their 
tarUd  vortex  far  beneath  it.  His  matter  Caprice  can  di&honour,  as  she  has  ennobled  it ;  but  the 
cbaHe  form  is  withdrawn  from  her  mutations.  The  Roman  of  the  first  century  had  long  bent  the 
fcace  bdbre  bis  Csesars.  when  the  statues  of  Rome  were  still  standing  erect ;  the  temples  continued 
ka^  IS  like  eye,  when  their  gods  had  long  been  a  htughing-stodE ;  and  the  abomhuttions  of  a  Nero 
aadi  a  CfMnmodus  were  silently  rebuked  by  the  style  of  the  edifice,  which  lent  them  its  con- 
lAan  has  kMt  hi^  dignity,  but  Art  has  mred  it,  and  preserved  it  for  him  in  expressive 
TVuth  stil]  lives  in  fiction,  and  from  the  copy  the  origmal  will  be  restored. 

is  the  Artist  to  guard  himself  from  the  corroptions  of  his  time,  wliich  on  every  side 

Bv  despising  its  decisions.    Let  him  feok  uptrards  to  his  di^ty  and  the  law^  not 

to  bis  happiness  and  hv  wapts.    Kree  alike  from  the  vain  activity  that  h>ngs  to  im- 

aes  no  the  fleeting  instant,  and  from  the  guerulous  spirit  of  enthusiasm  that  measures 

of  peifection  the  meagre  product  of  reality,  let  him  leave  to  mere  Understanding, 

hoe  at  home,  the  province  of  the  actual;  while  Ab  strives,  by  uniting  the  possible  with 

isary.  to  ppoduoe  the  ideal.    This  let  him  imprint  and  express  in  fiction  and  truth ; 

it  in  the  sport  of  his  imagination  and  the  earnest  of  his  actions;  imprint  it  in  all  sensible 

forms,  and  cast  it  silently  into  cTerlasting  time.  **  * 


Still  higher  are  Fichte's  notions  on  this  subject ;  or  rather  expressed  in 
killer  terms,  for  the  central  principle  is  the  same  both  in  the  philosopher 
•d  Ihe  poet.    According  to  Fichte,  there  is  a  "  Divine  Idea  "  pervading 


<&  J&ahetisckg  Er»iehmg  des  Himschen  (On  the  iEsthetic  Education  of  Man).  ^ 
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the  visible  Umyerse ;  which  visiMe  Utiyevse  is  indeed  but  its  symbol  and 
sensible  manifestation,  having  in  itself  no  meaning,  or  even  true  existence 
independeaC  of  it.  To  the  mass  of  men  this  Divine  Idea  of  the  world  lies 
hidden :  yet  to  diseem  it,  to  seize  it,  and  live  wholly  in  it,  is  the  condition 
of  all  genuine  virtue,  knowledge,  freedom ;  and  the  end  therefore  of  aU  spi- 
ritual' effort  in  every  age.  Literary  Men  are  the  appointed  interpreters  of 
lys  Divine  Idea  ;  a  perpetual  priesthood,  we  might  say,  standing  forth, 
generation  after  generation,  as  the  dispensers  and  living  types  of  God's 
everlasting  wisdom,  to  show  it  and  embody  it  in  their  writings  and  actions, 
in  such  particular  form  as  their  own  particular  times  require  it  in.  For 
each  age,  by  the  law  of  its  nature,  is  different  from  every  other  age,  and 
demands  a  different  representation  of  this  Divine  Idea,  the  essence  of  which 
is  the  same  in  all ;  so  that  the  literary  man  of  one  oentury  is  only  by  media- 
tion and  re-interpretation  applicable  to  the  wants  of  another.  But  in  every 
century,  every  man  who  labours,  be  it  in  what  province  he  may,  to  teach 
others,  must  first  have  possessed  himself  of  this  Divine  Idea,  or,  at  least,  be 
v^ith  his  vi^hole  heart  and  his  whole  soul  striving  after  it.  If,  without  pos- 
sessing it  or  striving  after  it,  he  abide  diligently  by  some  material  practical 
department  of  knowledge,  he  may  indeed  still  be  (says  Fichle,  in  his  usual 
rugged  way)  a  *'  useful  Jiod-man ;"  but  should  he  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
Whole,  and  to  become  an  architect,  he  is,  in  strictness  of  language, 

*^  Nolhing ;  **  ~  ^  be  is  an  ambkuous  mongral  between  th«  poasewor  of  the  Idea,  and  the  man 
wlio  feels  himself  solidly  supporteaand  carried  on  by  the  oommoa  Reality  of  things ;  in  his  fruitless 
endeavour  after  the  Idea,  he  has  neglected  to  acqoire  the  craft  of  talong  part  in  this  Reality  ;  Bttd 
so  hovers  between  two  worlds,  without  pertaining  to  either.  "    Elsewhere  he  adds : 

**  There  is  still,  from  another  point  of  view,  another  division  in  our  notion  of  the  Literary  Man. 
and  one  to  us  of  immediate  application.    Namely,  either  the  liiterai^  Man  has  already  laid  hold  of 
the  whole  Divine  Idea,  in  so  tar  as  it  can  be  comprehended  by  man,  or  perhaps  of  a  special  [>ortioss 
of  this  its  comprehensible  part, — which  truly  is  not  possible  without  at  least  a  dear  oversiKht  of 
the  whole,-— he  has  already  laid  hold  of  it,  penetrated,  and  made  it  entirely  dear  to  himsw,  so 
that  it  has  become  a  possession  recallable  at  all  times  in  the  same  shape  to  his  view,  and  a  com- 
ponent part  of  his  personalitv :  in  that  case  he  is  a  completed  and  equipt  Litesaiy  Man,  a  man 
who  Aat  studied.    Or  else,  he  is  still  stmgglmg  and  striving  to  make  the  Idea  in  general,  or  that 
part'colar  portion  and  point  of  it  from  whicn  onwards  he  for  his  part  means  to  penetrate  the  whole« 
entirely  dear  to  himself;  detaehed  spaiUes  of  light  already  sprmg  forth  on  him  from  alt  sides,  and 
disclose  a  hicher  world  before  him  \  but  they  do  not  yet  umte  themselves  mto  an  indivisible  whole  ; 
they  vanish  nom  his  view  as  capriciously  as  they  came ;  he  cannot  yet  bring  them  under  obedience 
to  his  freedom :  in  that  case  he  is  a  progressing  and  self  unfolding  literary  man,  a  Student    That 
it  be  actually  the  Idea,  which  is  possessed  or  striven  after,  is  common  to  both.    Should  the 
striving  aim  merely  at  the  outward  form,  and  the  letter  of  learned  eoltare,  there  is  then  produced, 
when  Uie  circle  is  gone  round,  the  completed,  when  it  is  not  gone  round,  the  progressing.  Bungler 
(Stuwtper),    The  latter  is  more  tolerable  than  the  former ;  for  there  is  still  room  to  hope  that  in 
oontinumg  his  travel,  he  may  at  some  future  point  be  seized  by  the  Idea ;  but  of  the  first  all  hope  in 


over.  **  * 


From  this  bold  and  lofty  principle  the  duties  of  the  Literary  Man  are  de- 
duced with  scientific  precision ;  and  stated,  in  all  their  sacredness  and  gran- 
deur, with  an  austere  brevity  more  impressive  than  any  rhetoric.  Fichte's 
metaphysical  theory  may  be  called  in  question,  and  readily  enough  mtsap— 
prehended  ;  but  the  sublime  stoicism  of  his  sentiments  will  find  some  re- 
sponse in  many  a  heart.  We  most  add  the  conclusion  of  his  first  Diseourse, 
as  a  farther  illustration  of  his  manner  : 

**  In  disquisitions  of  the  sort  hlie  ours  of  to-da][,  which  aN  the  rest,  too,  must  resemble^   the 

Sneiality  are  wont  to  censure :  First,  their  sererity ;  very  often  on  the  good-natured  suppositioffi 
at  the  speaker  is  net  aware  hew  mueh  bis  rigour  mnst  meplease  us ;  that  we  have  but  frankly  to 
let  hsm  know  this,  and  then  doobtlesa  he  will  reconsider  hImseH,  and  soften  his  statements.  TIms», 
we  said  above,  that  a  man  who  after  literary  culture  had  not  arrived  at  knowledge  of  the  DiTine 

*  Utber  das  Wesen  tUa  Oelekrien  (On  the  Nature  of  the  Literary  Blan) ;  a  Couise  of  Lieclor«s 
delivered  at  Jena,  in  1S05. 
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Uiivflrdid  DOtalmtftowftHftit,  wm  in  ttriot  spaecb  Nolhing ;  and  farlber  dow«,  we«ud  tlurt  Jw 
«n  aSonsler.  Tbis  »  in  Ihd  slyle  of  thoae  unsiercifol  eimre»0M  hy  which  phfloaophen  give 
tachulbiiM.  Now  looking  awajr  from  ihe  pretest  cave^  tnat  we  ma^  front  the  maxim  in  ila 
'  ''■'l^*  ^  renmd  jou  that  this  ap^ecies  of  chamcfter,  without  decuiVe  force  to  rmounce  all 
for  Truth,  aeeka- merely  to  bai^ain  and  cheapen  something  out  of  her.  whereby  itaelf  on 
lerfaifl  may  attain  to  some  oonaideration.  But  tVnth,  which  once  for  adl  is  as  she  is,  and 
t  «lter  aogfat  of  iMif  nature,  goes  on  her  way ;  and  there  remains  for  her,  inresard  to  those 
nim  desire  iMf  not  ainiply  becauae  she  ia  true,  nothing  eWe  but  to  leare  them  stanomg  as  if  they 
had  net er  addressed  her. 

*"nieD  fartlier,  discourses  of  this  sort  are  wont  to  be  censured  as  uniDtelHgible.  Thos  I  figure 
la  i^yaeli^ — aowise  y«u,  Oenttemen,  but  some  completed  Literary  Man  of  the  second  qiecies,  whose 
cf  e  the  dmqniBitiDn  here  entered  upon  ohanoed  to  meet,  as  coming  forward^  doubtmg  this  way  and 
mat,  aad  at  last  reflectively  exclaiming:  The  Idea,  the  Divine  Idea,  that  which  fies  at  the  bottom 
of  Appeatnnce :  whatj  pray,  may  this  mean?'  (>r  suoh  a  (questioner  I  would  inquire  in  turn : 
'What,  pray,  nay  Ibis  ^leatien  mean  ?'— Investkate  it  stnctly,  it  means  in  most  cases  nothing  more 
than  this,  '  IJndar  what  other  names,  and  in  what  other  formulas  do  I  already  know  this  same 
dnag,  wiueh  ^o  ezpresaest  by  so  strnoge  and  to  me  so  unknown  a  symbol  ?'  And  to  this  again 
in  Bust  cases  tbe  only  suitable  reply  were,  '  Thou  knowest  this  thins  not  at  all,  neithe  rundw 
this,  nor  under  aar  other  name ;  and  wouldst  thou  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  it,  thou  must  even 
now  begin  at  the  Mginning  to  make  study  thereof; — and  then,  most  fitly,  nnder  that  name  by  which 
it  is  first  pTCBoMBd  to' thee !  "> 

N7iih  such  a  notion  of  the  Artist,  it  were  a  strange  inconsistency  did 
Critidsm  show  itself  unscientific  or  lax  in  estin^ating  the  products  of  his 
Art,  For  light  on  this  point,  we  might  refer  to  the  writing  of  ahnost  any 
iodiTidual  among  the  German  critics:  take,  for  instance,  the ''  Charakteris- 
(iken"  of  the  two  Schlegels,  a  work  too  of  their  younger  years;  and  say 
whether  in  depth,  cteamess,  minute  and  patient  fidelity,  these  Chataeten 
have  often  been  surpassed,  or  the  import  and  poetic  worth  of  so  many  poets 
ind  poems  more  vividly  and  accurately  brought  to  view.  As  an  instance 
of  a  much  higher  kind,  we  might  refer  to  Goethe's  criticism  of ''  Hamlet"  in 
bis  "  Wilhdm  Meister."  This  truly  is  what  may  be  called  the  poetry  of 
criticism ;  for  it  is  in  some  sort  also  a  creative  art ;  aiming,  at  least,  to  re- 
produce under  a  different  shape  the  existing  product  of  the  poet ;  painting 
V)  the  intellect  what  already  lay  painted  to  the  heart  and  the  imagination. 
Nor  is  it  over  poetry  alone  that  criticism  watches  with  such  loving  strictness : 
die  mimic,  the  pictorial,  the  musical  arts,  all  modes  of  representing  or  ad- 
dressing the  higliest  nature  of  man,  are  acknowledged  as  younger  sisters  of 
Poetry,  and  fostered  with  like  care.  Winkelmann's  "  History  of  Plastic 
Art**  is  known  by  repute  to  all  readers  :  and  of  those  who  know  it  by  in- 
flection, many  may  have  wondered  why  such  a  work  has  not  been  added 
to  our  own  literature,  to  instruct  our  own  statuaries  and  painters.  On  this 
subject  of  tlie  plastic  arts,  we  cannot  withhold  the  following  little  sketch  of 
GfOClhe's,  as  a  specimen  of  pictorial  criticism  in  what  we  consider  a  superior 
style.  It  is  of  an  imaginary  landscape-painter,  and  his  views  of  Swiss 
scewry  ;  it  will  bear  to  be  studied  minutely,  for  there  is  no  word  without 
ik  meaning  : 


Hte  in  aoeh  seenee  b  gay,  mirthfoUy  clear ;  the  distances  as  if  overflowed  with  softenfaig 
,  wWefa  from  vratered  hollows  and  river  valleys  mounts  up  grayer  and  misder,  and  indicates 
■««  wmdinga.  No  lesa  ia  the  master's  art  to  be  praised  in  views  from  vallevs  lying  nearer  the 
h^  Alpine  ranges,  where  declivities  slope  down,  luxuriandy  overgrown,  and  freeh  strtems  roll 
iMAahM^by  thefootofroeka.  .  .  ,       .        .     ^.  .     . 

*  Wiik  ciquiaite  skill,  in  tiie  deep  shady  trees  of  the  n)reground,  he  gives  the  distmctive  cha- 
ttier of  liie  several  species ;  satiating  us  in  the  form  of  the  whole,  as  in  the  structure  of  the 
^^-■Va,  and  the  detaUi  of  liie  lemves ;  no  less  so,  in  the  fresh  green  with  its  manifold  shadings, 
aoftaos  appear  aa  if  fanning  ni  widi  benignant  breath,  and  the  lights  as  if  thereby  put  in 


"In  tbe  middle  giooad,  hk  Bvely  green  tone  grows  fainter  by  degrees;  and  at  last,  on  the  more 
teat  aewilaiA-lopa,  passing  into  weak  violet,  weds  itself  with  the  blue  of  the  sky.    But  our 
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artiiiC  is  above  all  fiappy  in  his  paintinra  of  high  Alpine  regions;  in  seizing  the  simple  gmUie^ 
and  stiUoeas  of  their  character;  the  wi<te  pastures  on  the  slopes,  where  dark  solitary  firs  »t^  forth 
from  the  grassy  carpet ;  and  frotai  high  cliBs,  foaming  brooks  rush  down.  Whether  he  reheve  his 
nasturages  with  grazing  cattle,  or  rtie  narrow  winding  rOcky  path  with  mules  and  laded  psck- 
horses,  he  paints  all  wiSi  equal  truth  and  richness ;  still,  introduced  in  the  proper  place,  and  not 
in  too  great  copiousness,  they  decorate  and  enliven  these  scenes,  without  uiterrupting,  Without 
leaseninl  their  peaceful  solitude.  The  execution  testifies  a  master's  hand ;  easy,  with  a  few  sure 
strokes,  and  yet  complete.  In  his  later  pieces,  he  employed  glittering  EngUsh  perinaneni-colodrs 
on  paper:  these  pictures,  accordingly,  are  of  pre-emmeutly  bloommg  tone;  cheerful,  yet  at  the 
same  lime  strong  and  sated.  ...      r  i_jj-i. 

*^His  views  a  deep  mountain-chasms,  where  round  and  round  nothing  fronts  us  liut  dead  rock, 
where,  in  the  abyss,  overspanned  by  its  bold  arch,  the  wild  stream  rages,  are,  indeed,  of  less 
attracdon  than  the  tormer :  yet  their  truth  excites  us ;  we  admire  the  ereat  effect  of  the  whole,  pro- 
duced at  so  little  cost,  by  a  few  expressive  strokes,  and  masses  of  local  colours. 

^  With  no  less  accuracy  of  character  can  he  represent  the  regions  of  the  topnaost  Alpine  ran^, 
where  neither  tree  nor  shrub  any  more  appears ;  but  only  amid  the  rocky  teetnand  snow  summits, 
a  few  sunny  spots  clothe  theUiselves  with  a  soft  sward.  Beautiful,  and  balmy,  and  inviting  as  he 
colours  these  spots,  he  has  here  wiitely  forborne  to  introduce  ijfrazing  herds ;  for  these  regions  give 
food  only  to  the  chamois,  and  a  perilous  employment  to  the  wdd- bay-men.  ^  * 

We  have  extracted  this  passage  from  "  Wilhelm  Meisters  Wanderjahre,*' 
Goethe's  last  Novel.  The  perusal  of  his  vrtiole  Works  would  show,  among 
many  other  more  important  facts,  that  Criticism  also  is  a  science  of  which 
he  is  master  ;  that  if  ever  any  man  had  studied  Art  in  all  its  branches  and 
bearings,  from  its  origin  in  the  depths  of  the  creative  spirit,  to  its  minutest 
finish  on  the  canvass  of  the  painter,  on  the  lips  of  the  poet,  or  under  the 
finger  of  the  musician,  he  was  that  man.  A  nation  which  appreciates  such 
studies,  nay,  requires  and  rewardst  hem,  cannot,  wherever  its  defects  may 
lie,  be  defective  in  judgment  of  the  arts. 

But  a  weightier  question  still  remains.    What  has  been  the  fruit  of  this 
its  high  and  just  judgment  on  these  matters?    What  has  Criticism  profited 
it,  to  the  bringing  forth  of  good  works  ?    How  do  its  poems  and  its  poets 
correspond  with  so  lofty  a  standard?    We  answer,  that  on  this  point  also, 
Germany  may  ralher  court  investigation  than  fear  it.    There  are  poets  in 
that  country  who  belong  to  a  nobler  class  than  most  nations  have  to  show  in 
these  days ;  a  class  entirely  unknown  to  some  nations ;  and  for  the  last  two 
centuries,  rare  in  all.     We  have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  that  we  see  in 
certain  of  the  best  German  poets,  and  those  too  of  our  own  time,  something 
which  associates  them,  remotely  or  neioirly  we  say  not,  but  which  does  as- 
sociate them  with  the  Masters  of  Art,  the  Saints  of  Poetry,  long  since  de- 
parted, and,  as  we  thought,  without  successors,  from  the  earth  ;  but  cano- 
nized in  the  hearts  of  all  generations,  and  yet  living  to  all  by  the  memory  of 
what  they  did  and  were.     Glances  we  do  seem  to  find  of  that  ethereal  glory 
which  looks  on  us  in  its  full  brightness  from  the  '*  Transfiguration"  of  Ra— 
faelle,  from  the  **  Tempest"  of  Shakspeare;  and  in  broken,  but  purest  and 
still  heart-piercing  beams,  struggling  through  the  gloom  of  long  ages,  from 
the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  the  weather-worn  sculptures  of  the  F^rthenon. 
This  is  that  heavenly  spirit,  which,  best  seen  in  the  aerial  embodyment  of 
poetry,  but  spreading  likewise  over  all  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  an  age, 
has  given  us  Surreys,  Sydneys,  Raleighs,  in  court  and  camp,  Cecils  in  po- 
licy, Hookers  in  divinity.  Bacons  in  philosophy,  and  Shakspeares  and  Spen^ 
sers  in  song.    All  hearts  that  know  this,  know  it  to  be  the  highest ;  and  that^ 
in  poetry  or  elsewhere,  it  alone  is  true  and  imperishable.     In  affirming  that 
any  vestige,  however  feeble,  of  this  divine  spirit,  is  discernible  in  German 

*  The  poor  wild-hay-man  of  the  Rigiberg, 
Whose  trade  is,  on  the  brow  of  the  abyss. 
To  mow  the  common  grass  from  nooks  and  shdres. 
To  which  the  cattle  dare  not  cVmb.—ScMller^s  WUhelm  TfU, 
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poetry,  we  are  aware  Ihal  we  place  it  aboye  the  existing  poetry  of  any  other 
nation. 

Jo  prove  this  bold  aclsertion,  logical  arguments  were  at  all  times  un- 
availing; and,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  case,  more  than  usually 
».  Neither  will  any  extract  or  specimen  help  us ;  for  it  is  not  in  parts, 
iNit  in  whole  poems,  that  the  spirit  of  a  true  poet  is  to  be  seen.  We  can, 
therefore,  only  name  such  men  as  Tieck,  Richter,  Herder,  Schiller,  and, 
above  all,  Goethe ;  and  ask  any  reader,  who  has  learned  to  admire  wisely 
our  own  literature  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  age,  to  peruse  these  writers  also ; 
to  study  them  till  he  feels  that  he  has  understood  them,  and  justly  estimated 
both  their  light  and  darkness;  and  then  to  pronounce  whether  it  is  not,  in 
some  degree,  as  we  have  said?  Are  there  not  tones  here  of  that  old 
melody  ?  Are  there  not  glimpses  of  that  serene  soul,  that  calm  harmonious 
slrengUi,  that  smiling  earnestness,  that  Love  and  Faith  and  Humanity  of 
nature  t  Do  tbeaa  ^reign  contemporaries  of  ours  still  exhibit  in  their 
char^teis  as  men  something  of  that  sterling  nobleness,  that  union  of  majjesty 
with  ng^eekness,  which  we  must  ever  venerate  in  those  our  spiritual  fathers? 
And  do  their  works,  in  the  new  form  of  this  century,  show  forth  that  old 
Dobleaess,  not  consistent  only  with  the  science,  the  precision,  the  scepticism 
of  these  dajs,  but  wedded  to  them,  incorporated  with  them,  and  shining 
lhit)ugfa  them  like  th^ir  life  and  soul  ?  Might  it  in  truth  almost  seem  to^ 
us,  in  reading  the  prose  of  Goethe,  as  if  we  were  reading  that  of  Milton ; 
apd  of  Milton  writing  With  the  culture  of  this  time ;  combining,  French 
deaniess  with  old  English  depth?  And  of  his  poetry  may  it  indeed  be  said 
that  it  is  poetry,  and  yet  the  poetry  of  our  own  generation ;  an  ideal  world, 
and  yel  the  world  we  even  now  live  in? — ^These  questions  we  must  leave 
candid  and  studious  inquirers  to  answer  for  themselves ;  premising  only, 
that  tlie  secret  is  not  to  be  found  on  the  surface ;  that  tlie  first  reply  is  likely 
to  be  in  the  negative,  but  with  inquirers  of  this  sort,  by  nameans  likely  to 
be  Ihe  final  one. 

To  ourselves,  we  confess,  it  has  long  so  appeared.  The  poetry  of  Goethe, 
far  instance,  we  reckon  to  be  Poetry,  sometimes  in  the  very  highest  sense 
of  that  word ;  yet  it  is  no  reminiscence,  but  something  actually  present  and 
befofe  us ;  no  looking  back  into  an  antique  Fairy-land,  divided  by  impassably 
abvsses  from  the  real  world  as  it  Mes  about  us  and  withm  us;  but  a  looking 
lomid  upon  that  real  world  itself,  now  rendered  holier  to  our  eyes,  and 
moe  more  become  a  solemn  temple,  where  the  spirit  of  Beauty  still  dwells, 
and,  ander  new  emblems,  to  be  worshipped  as  of  old.     With  Goethe,  the 
Bjlhologies  of  bygone  days  pass  only  for  what  they  are :  we  have  no  witch- 
crafi  or  magic  in  the  common  acceptation ;  and  spirits  no  longer  bring  with 
Ihem  airs  from  heaven  or  blasts  from  hell ;  for  Pandemonium  and  the  stead- 
bet  Empyrean  have  faded  away,  since  the  opinions  which  they  symbolized 
no  longer  are.    Neither  does  he  bring  his  heroes  from  remote  Oriental 
dimales,  or  periods  of  Chivalry,   or  any  secUon  either  of  Atlantis  or  the 
A^  of  Gold ;  feeling  that  the  reOex  of  these  things  is  cold  and  famt,  and 
tmly  hangs  like  a  cloud-picture  in  the  distance,  beautiful  but  delusive,  and 
vhich  even  the  simplest  know  to  be  delusion.    The  end  of  Poetry  is  higher  : 
the  must  dwell  in  Reality,  and  become  manifest  to  men  in  the  forms  among 
which  they  live  and  move.    And  this  is  what  we  prize  in  Go€the,  and  more 
«  less  in  Schiller  and  the  rest;  all  of  whom,  each  in  his  own  way ,  are 
inters  of  a  similar  aim.    The  coldest  sceptic,  the  most  callous  worldling, 

%oiiot  the  actual  aspects  of  life  more  sharply  than  they  are  here  delineated : 
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the  nineteenth  century  stands  before  us,  in  all  its  contFadiction  and  per- 
plexity;  barren,  mean,  and  baleful,  as  we  have  all  known  it;  yet  here  no 
longer  mean  or  barren,  but-enamelled  into  beauty  in  the  poet's  spirit ;  for 
its  secret  significance  is  laid  open,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  the  life-giying  fire 
that  slumbers  in  it  is  called  forth,  and  flowers  and  foliage,  as  of  old,  are 
sfMinging  on  its  bleakest  wildernesses,  and  overmantling  its  sternest  clifls. 
For  these  men  have  not  only  libe  clear  eye,  but  the  loving  heart.  They  have 
penetrated  into  the  mystery  of  Nature ;  after  long  trial  they  have  been 
initiated ;  and  to  unwearied  endeavour,  Art  has  at  last  yielded  her  secret ; 
and  thus  can  the  Spirit  of  our  Age,  embodied  in  fair  imaginations,  look  forth 
on  us,  earnest  and  full  of  meaning,  from  their  works.  As  the  first  and 
indispensable  condition  of  good  poets,  they  are  wise  and  good  men :  mach 
they  have  seen  and  suffered,  and  they  have  conquered  all  this,  and  made  it 
all  their  own ;  they  have  known  life  in  its  heights  and  depths,  and  mastered 
it  in  both,  and  can  teach  others  what  it  is,  and  how  to  lead  it  righfly. 
Their  minds  are  as  a  mirror  to  us,  where  the  perplexed  image  of  our  own 
being  is  reflected  back  in  soft  and  clear  mterpretation.  Here  mirth  and 
gravity  are  blended  together ;  wit  rests  on  deep  devout  wisdom,  as  the 
gre^sward  with  its  flowers  must  rest  on  the  rode,  whose  foundations  reach 
downward  to  the  centre.  In  a  word,  they  are  Believers ;  but  their  faith  i» 
no  sallow  plant  of  darkness :  it  is  green  and  flowery,  for  it  grows  in  the 
sunlight.  And  this  faith  is  the  doctrine  they  have  to  teach  us,  the  sense 
which,  under  every  noble  and  graceful  form,  it  is  their  endeavour  to  set 
forth : 

As  all  Nature's  thousand  chaoses 
But  one  changeless  God  proclaim. 
So  in  Art's  wide  khiejdoms  ranges 
One  sole  meaning,  still  the  same : 
•  This  is  Truth,  eternal  Reason, 
Which  from  Beontj  fakes  ba  dnas. 
And,  serene  through  time  and  season. 
Stands  for  aye  in  loveliness. 

Such  indeed  is  the  end  of  Poetry  at  all  times  :  yet  in  no  recent  literature 
known  to  us,  except  the  German,  has  it  been  so  far  attained ;  nay,  perhaps, 
so  much  as  consciously  and  steadfastly  attempted. 

The  reader  feels  that  if  this  our  opinion  be  in  any  measure  true,  it  is  a 
truth  of  no  ordinary  moment.  It  concerns  not  this  writer  or  that ;  but  il 
•opens  to  us  new  views  on  the  fortune  of  spiritual  culture  with  ourselves  and 
all  nations.  Have  we  not  heard  gifted  men  complaining  that  Poetry  had 
passed  away  without  return ;  that  creative  imaginalioki  consorted  not  veilh 
vigour  of  inlellect,  and  that  in  the  cold  light  of  science  there  was  no  longer 
room  for  faith  in  things  unseen  t  The  old  simplicity  of  heart  was  gone  ; 
earnest  emotions  must  no  lon^r  be  expressed  in  earnest  symbols;  beauty 
must  recede  into  el^ance,  devoutness  of  character  be  replaced  by  clearnesa 
of  thought,  and  grave  wisdom  by  shrewdness  and  peratflagB.  Such  things 
we  have  heard,  but  hesitated  to  believe  them.  If  the  poetry  of  the  Germans, 
and  this  not  by  theory  but  by  example,  have  proved,  or  even  begun  to  prove, 
the  contrary,  it  wiH  deserve  far  higher  encomiums  than  any  we  have  passed 
upon  it. 

In  fact,  the  past  and  present  aspect  of  German  literature  illustrates  the 
literature  of  England  in  more  than  one  way.  Its  history  keeps  pace  with 
lliat  of  ours;  for  so  closely  are  all  European  communities  connected,  that 
the  phases  of  mind  in  any  one  country,  so  far  as  these  represent  its  general^ 
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ciicttiii0laiices  and  intelleetiial  position,  are  iHit  modified  repetilioDd  of  its 
|teea  in  every  other.  We  hinted  aJx>Ye,  that  the  Saxon  School  cone- 
spooded  with  what  might  be  called  the  Scotch :  Cramer  was  not  unlike  our 
Mair;  Von  Gron^  might  be  compared  with  Michael  Bruce;  and  Rabener 
aod  Gellert  with  Beattie  and  Logan.  To  this  mild  and  cultivated  period, 
there  succeeded,  as  with  us,  a  partial  abandonment  of  poetry,  in  favour 
of  poliiicai  and  philosophical  Illumination.  Then  was  the  time  when  hoi 
war  was  declared  against  Prejudice  of  all  sorts;  Utility  was  set  up  for  tlie 
universal  measure  of  mental  as  well  as  material  value;  poetry,  except  of  an 
economical  and  preoeplorial  character,  was  found  to  be  (he  produd  of  a 
rude  age;  and  religious  enthusiasm  was  but  derangement  in  the  biliary 
organs.  Then  did  Uie  Prices  and  Gondorcets  of  Germany  indulge  in  day- 
dreams of  perfectibility;  a  new  social  order  was  to  bring  back  the  Saturnian 
era  to  the  world ;  and  philosophers  sat  on  their  sunny  Pisgah,  looking  baek 
over  dark  savage  deserts,  and  forward  into  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey. 

TUs  period  ilso  passed  away,  with  its  good  and  its  evil ;  of  which  ohiefly 
die  latter  seems  to  be  remembered;  for  we  scarcely  ever  find  the  affair 
atiuded  to,  except  in  terms  of  contempt,  by  the  title  ^^AufkUirerey'* 
(fUuminationism) ;  and  its  partisans,  in  subsequent  satirical  controversies, 
receiv^ed  the  nickname  of  ^*Philistem"  (Philistines),  which  the  few  scat- 
tered remnants  of  them  still  bear,  both  in  writing  and  speech.  Poetry  arose 
again,  and  in  a  new  and  singular  shape.    The  ^^Sorraws  of  fTerter,*^ 
**  Giiiz  P4m  BerUekingeny"  and  ^<  The  RMers,"  may  stand  as  patriarchs 
and  representatives  of  three  separate  classes,  which,  commingled  in  various 
proporlionSy  or  separately  co-existing,  now  with  the  preponderance  of  this, 
now  of  Uiai,  occupied  tlie  whole  popular  literature  of  Germany  tJH  near  the 
end  of  last  century.    Theso  were  the  Sentimentalists,  the  Chivalry-^play- 
wiilers,   and  other  gorgeous  and  outrageous  persons;  as  a  whole,  now 
pieasanily  denominated  the  ''Kraftmdn»ety*'  literally,  Power-men.  They 
dealt  in  sceptical  lamentation,  mysterious  enthusiasm,  frenzy  and  anicide : 
they  recurred  with  fondness  to  the  Feudal  Ages,  delineating  many  a  battle- 
mented  keep,  and  swart  buff-belted  man-^-anns ;  for,  in  reflection  as  in 
action,  they  studied  to  be  strong,  vehement,  rapidly  effective ;  of  battle- 
tnmull,  love-madness,  heroism,  and  despair,  there  was  no  end.    This  Hte- 
nry  period  is  called  the  '^Siurm-und-Drang^ZeH,"  the  Storm-and- 
Stiesa  Period;  for  great  indeed  was  the  woe  and  fury  of  these  Power-men. 
Beauty  to  their  mind  seemed  synonymous  with  Strength*    All  passion  was 
poetical,  so  it  were  but  fierce  enough.  Their  head  moral  virtue  was  Pride : 
thcff  beau  ideal  of  manhood  was  some  transcript  of  Milton's  Devil.     Often 
Chey  laYcrted  BoKngbr«4Le*s  plan,  and  instead  of  "patronizing  Providence," 
dad  directly  the  opposite;  raging  with  extreme  animation  against  Fate  in 
general,  because  it  enthralled  free  virtue;  and  with  clenched  hands,  or 
aoondiiig  shields,  hurling  defiance  towards  the  vault  of  heaven. 

These  Power-men  are  gone  too ;  and  with  few  exceptions,  save  the  three 
originais  above-named,  their  works  have  already  followed  tbem.  The  appli* 
cation  of  all  this  to  our  own  literature  is  too  obvious  to  require  much  expo- 
sitioa.  Have  we  not  also  had  our  Power-men?  And  will  not,  as  in  Ger- 
many, to  us  likewise  a  milder,  a  clearer,  and  a  truer  time  come  round? 
Owr  Bttoo  was,  in  his  youth,  but  what  Schiller  and  Goethe  had  been  in 
teirs*  yel  the  author  of  ^^H^erier"  wrote  <*/pAtgwitVand  ^^Torquaio 
Toeao;"  and  he  who  began  with  '<  Tl^e  Robbers"  ended  with  ^'fFilhelm 
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Teli."  With  longer  life,  all  things  were  to  have  been  hoped  for  frvm 
Byron :  for  he  loved  trath  in  his  inmost  heart,  and  would  have  discovered 
at  last  that  his  Corsairs  and  Harolds  were  not  true.  It  was  otherwise  ap- 
pointed :  but  with  one  man,  all  hope  does  not  die.  If  this  way  is  the  right 
one,  we  too  shall  find  it.  The  poetry  of  Germany,  meanwhile,  we  cannot 
but  regard  as  well  deserving  to  be  studied,  in  this  as  in  other  points  of  vi«w : 
it  is  distinctly  an  advance  beyond  any  other  known  to  us;  whether  on  the 
right  path  or  not,  may  be  still  uncertain ;  but  a  path  selected  by  Schillers  and 
Goeihes,  and  vindicated  by  Schlegels  and  Tiecks,  is  surely  worth  serious 
examination.  For  the  rest,  need  we  add  that  it  j^  study  for  self-instruction, 
powise  for  purposes  of  imitation,  that  we  recommend  ?  Among  the  deadliest 
of  poeticsd  sins  is  imitation;  for  if  every  man  must  have  his  own  way  of 
thought,  and  his  own  way  of  expressing  it,  much  more  every  nation.  But 
pf  danger  on  that  side^  in  the  country  of  Shakspeare  and  MiltoQ,  there  seeflw 

little  to  be  feared. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  grand  objection  against  German  literature, 
its  mysticism.  In  treating  of  a  subject  itself  so  vague  and  dim,  it  were  well 
if  we  tried,  in  the  first  place,  to  settle  with  more  accuracy  what  each  of  the 
two  contending  parties  really  means  to  say  or  to  contradict  regarding  il. 
Mysticism  is  a  word  in  the  mouths  of  all:  yet  of  the  hundred,  perhaps  not 
one  has  ever  asked  himself  what  this  opprobrious  epithet  properly  signified 
in  his  mind ;  or  where  the  boundary  between  true  Science  and  (his  Land 
of  Chimeras  was  to  be  laid  down.  Examined  strictly,  mystical,  in  most 
cases,  will  turn  out  to  be  merely  synonymous  with  not  understood.  Yet 
surely  there  may  be  haste  and  oversight  here;  for  it  is  well  known,  that 
to  the  understanding  of  anything,  two  conditions  are  equally  required; 
intelligihiUtjf  in  the  thing  itself  being  no  whit  more  indispensable  than 
intelligence  in  the  examiner  of  it.  "I  am  bound  to  find  you  in  reasons. 
Sir,*'  said  Johnson,  "but  not  in  brains;"  a  speech  of  the  most  shocking 
unpoliteness,  yet  truly  enough  expressing  the  state  of  the  case. 

It  may  throw  some  light  on  this  question,  if  we  remind  our  readers  of 
the  following  fact.  In  the  field  of  human  investigation  there  are  objects  of 
two  sorts :  First,  the  visible^  including  not  only  such  as  are  material,  and 
may  be  seen  by  the  bodily  eye,  but  all  such,  likewise,  as  may  be  repre- 
sented in  a  shape,  before  the  mind's  eye^  or  in  any  way  pictured  there : 
and  secondly,  the  invisible,  or  such  as  are  not  only  unseen  by  human  eyes, 
but  as  cannot  be  seen  by  any  eye;  not  objects  of  sense  at  all ;  not  capable, 
in  short,  of  bein^pictured  or  imaged  in  the  mind,  or  in  any  way  represented 
by  a  shape  either  without  the  mind  or  within  it.  If  any  man  shall  here 
turn  upon  us,  and  assert  that  there  are  no  such  invisible  objects ;  that  what- 
ever cannot  be  so  pictured  or  imagined  (meaning  imaged)  is  nothing,  and 
the  science  that  relates  to  it  nothing;  we  shall  regret  the  circumstance.  We 
shall  request  him,  however,  to  consider  seriously  and  deeply  within  him- 
self what  he  means  simply  by  these  two- words,  God  and  his  own  Soul ;  and 
whether  he  finds  that  visible  shape  and  true  existence  are  here  also  one  and 
the  same?  If  he  still  persist  in  denial,  we  have  nothing  for  it,  but  to  wish 
him  good  speed  on  his  own  separate  path  of  inquiry ;  and  he  and  we  will 
agree  to  differ  on  this  subject  of  mysticism  as  on  so  many  more  importani 
ones. 

^  Now,  whoever  has  a  material  and  visible  object  to  treat,  be  it  of  Natural 
Science,  Political  Philosophy,  or  any  such  externally  and  sensibly  existing 
department,  may  represent  it  to  his  own  mind,  and  convey  it  to  the  minds 
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of  Others,  as  it  were,  by  a  direct  diagram,  more  complex  indeed  than  a 
gjOdnielrica)  diagram,  but  stiil  with  the  same  sort  of  precision;  and  provided 
hisdiagmm  be  complete^  and  the  same  both  to  himself  and  his  reader,  he 
BHf  reason  of  it,  and  discuss  it,  with  the  clearness,  and,  in  some  sort,  the 
ortainty  of  geometry  itself.    If  he  do  not  so  reason  of  it,  this  must  be  for 
want  of  comprehension  to  image  out  the  whole  of  it,  or  of  distinctness  to 
convey  the  9wne  whole  to  his  reader;  the  diagrams  of  the  two  are  different; 
the  conclusions  of  the  one  diyerge  from  those  of  the  other,  and  the  obscurity 
Jme,  proYided  the  reader  be  a  man  of  sound  judgment  and  due  attentive-^ 
neas,  resalls  from  incapacity  on  the  part  of  the  writer.    In  such  a  case,  the 
latter  is  justly  regarded  as  a  man  of  imperfect  intellect ;  he  grasps  more  than 
he  can  carry ;  he  confuses  what,  with  ordinary  faculty,  might  be  rendered 
clear ;  he  is  not  a  mystic,  but  what  is  much  worse,  a  dunce.    Another  mat- 
ter it  is,  however,  when  the  object  to  be  treated  of  belongs  to  the  invisible 
and  immaterial  class ;  cannot  be  pictured  out  even  by  the  writer  himself, 
modi  less  in  ordinary  symbols  set  before  the  reader.     In  this  case,  it  is 
evident,  the  difficulties  of  comprehension  are  increased  an  hundredfold. 
Here  it  will  require  long,  patient,  and  skilful  effort,  both  from  the  writer 
^nd  the  reader,  before  the  two  can  so  much  as  speak  together ;  before  the 
former  can  make  known  to  the  latter,  not  how  the  matter  stands,  but  even 
what  the  matter  9>,  which  they  have  to  investigate  in  concert.    He  must 
devise  new  means  of  explanation,  describe  conditions  of  mind  in  which  this 
invisible  ^'dea  arises,  the  false  persuasions  that  eclipse  it,  the  false  ^hows  tliat 
my  be  mistaken  for  it,  the  glimpses  of  it  that  appear  elsewhere ;  in  short, 
strive,  by  a  thousand  well-devised  methods,  to  guide  his  reader  up  to  the 
peneplion  of  it ;  in  all  which,  moreover,  the  reader  must  faithfully  and 
ioifeomely  co-operate  with  him,  if  any  fruit  is  to  come  of  their  mutual  endea- 
vour.    Should  the  latter  take  up  his  ground  too  early,  and  affirm  to  him- 
sdf  that  now  he  has  seized  what  he  still  has  not  seized  ;  that  this  and  nothing 
else  is  the  thing  aimed  at  by  his  teacher,  the  consequences  are  plain  enough : 
dinnioo,  darkness,  and  contradiction  between  the  two ;   the  writer  has 
vriCien  for  another  man,  and  this  reader,  after  long  provocation,  quarrels 
with  him  finally,  and  quits  him  as  a  mystic. 

nevertheless,  after  all  these  limitations,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  admit, 

that  there  is  in  the  German  mind  a  tendency  to  mysticism,  properly  so 

caUed ;  as  perhaps  there  is,  unless  carefully  guarded  against,  in  all  minds 

like  their's.    It  is  a  fault ;  but  one  hardly  separable  from  the  ex- 

we  admire  most  in  them.     A  simple,  tender,  and  devout  nature, 

by  some  touch  of  divine  Truth,  and  of  this  pertiaps  under  some  rude 

symbol,  is  rapt  with  it  into  a  whirlwind  of  unutterable  thoughts; 

YiM  gleams  of  splendour  dart  to  and  fro  in  the  eye  of  the  seer,  but  the  vision 

v^i  Doi  abide  with  him,  and  yet  he  feels  that  its  light  is  light  from  heaven, 

aad  preeions  to  him  beyond  all  price.    A  simple  nature,  a  George  Fox,  or 

aiaeob'Bohme,  ignorant  of  all  the  ways  of  men,  of  the  dialect  in  which 

itty  speak,  or  the  forms  by  which  they  think,  is  labouring  with  a  poetic,  a 

sdigpoas  idea,  which,  like  all  such  ideas,  must  express  itself  by  word  and 

«t,  or  ttMnsume  the  heart  it  dwells  in.  Yet  how  shall  ho  speak,  how  shall  he 

inr  forth  into  other  souls,  that  of  which  his  own  soul  is  full  even  to  burst- 

^?    He  cannot  speak  to  us  ;  ho  knows  not  our  state,  and  cannot  make 

Wm  to  us  his  own.     His  words  are  an  inexplicable  rhapsody,  a  speech 

*a  unknown  tongue.     Whether  there  is  meaning  in  it  to  the  speaker 

^imaH^  and  how  much  or  how  true,  we  shall  never  ascertain ;  for  it  is  not 
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in.ibe  ianguage  of  men,  but  of  one  man  wbo  had  not  learned  the  language 
of  men ;  and,  with  himself,  tiie  key  to  its  full  interpretation  was  lost  from 
amongst  us.  These  are  mystics ;  men  who  know  not  deadly  their  own 
meaning,  or  at  least  cannot  put  it  forth  in  formulas  of  thought,  whereby 
others,  with  whatever  difficulty,  may  apprehend  it.  Was  their  meaning 
clear  to  themselves,  gleams  of  it  will  yet  ^ine  through,  how  ignoraotly 
and  uncoDScientiousiy  soever  it  may  have  been  delivered;  was  it  stitt 
wavering  andobscmre,  no  science  could  have  delivered  it  wisely.  In  either 
case,  much  more  in  the  last,  they  merit  and  obtain  the  name  of  mystics. 
To  scoffers  they  are  a  ready  and  cheiq^  prey ;  but  sober  persons  understand 
that  pure  evil  is  as  unknown  in  this  lower  Universe  as  pure  good ;  *aad  that 
even  in  mystics,  of  an  honest  and  deep-feeling  heart,  there  may  be  much 
to  reverence,  and  of  the  rest  more  to  pity  than  to  mock. 

But  it  is  not  to  apologize  for  Bohme,  or  Novalis,  or  the  school  of  Theo- 
soplius  and  Flood,  that  we  have  here  undertaken.    Neither  is  it  on  such 
persons  that  the  charge  of  mysticism  brought  against  the  Germans  mainly 
rests.    Bdhme  is  little  known  among  us ;  Novalis,  much  as  he  deserves 
knowing,  not  at  all;  nor  is  it  understood,  that  in  Uieir  own  country  these 
men  rank  higher  than  tfa^y  do,  or  might  do,  with  ourselves.    The  chief 
mystics  in  Germany,  it  would  appear,  are  the  Transcendental  Philosophers, 
BLant,  Fichte,  and  Schellingl   With  these  is  the  choeen  seat  of  mysticism ; 
4hese  are  its  ''tenebrific  constellation,"   from  which  it  "doth  ray  out 
darkness*'  over  the  earth.    Among  a  certain  class  of  thinkers,  does  a  frantic 
exaggeration  in  sentiment,  a  crude  fever-*dream  in  opinion,  anywh^e  break 
forth,  it  is  directly  labelled  as  Kantism  ;  and  the  moott-«truck  speculator  is, 
for  the  time,  silenced  and  put  to  shame  by  this  epithet.    For  olten  in  such 
circles,  Kant's  philosophy  is  not  only  an  absurdity,  but  a  wickedness  and  a   , 
horror ;  the  pious  and  peaceful  sage  of  Konigsberg  passes  for  a  sort  of  Necro-  j 
manoer  and  Blackartist  in  Metaphysics ;  his  doctrine  is  a  region  of  bound-  ^ 
less  and  baleful  gloom,  too  cunningly  broken  here  and  there  by  splendours  , 
of  unholy  fire ;  spectres  and  tempting  demons  people  it ;  and  hovering  over 
fathomless  abysses,  hang  gay  and  gorgeous  air-castles,  into  which  the  hap*-  , 
less  traveller  is  seduced  to  enter,  and  so  sinks  to  rise  no  more. 

If  anything  in  the  history  of  Philosophy  could  surprise  us,  it  might  well  ^ 
be  this.     Perhaps  among  all  the  metaphysical  writers  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  including  Hume  and  Hartley  themselves,  there  is  not  one  that  so 
ill  meets  the  condition  of  a  mystic  as  this  same  Immanuel  Kant.     A  quiet, 
vigilant,  clear-sighted  man,  who  had  become  distinguished  to  the  world  i»  , 
mathematics  before  he  attempted  philosophy ;  who,  in  his  writings  generrily, 
on  this  and  other  subjects,  is  perhaps  characterised  by  no  quality  so  much  as 
precisely  by  the  distinctness  of  his  conceptions,  and  the  sequence  and  iron 
strictness  with  which  he  reasons.     To  our  minds,  in  the  little  that  we  know 
of  him,  he  has  more  than  once  recalled  Father  Boscovich  in  Natural  Philo- 
sophy; so  piercing,  yet  so  sure;  so  concise,  so  still,  so  simple;  with  such 
clearness  and  composure  does  he  mould  the  complicacy  of  his  subject ;  and 
80  firm,  sharp,  and  definite  are  the  results  he  evolves  from  it.""    Ri^bt  or 
wrong  as  his  hypothesis  may  be,  no  one  that  knows  him  will  suspect  that  he 
himself  had  notseen  it,  and  seen  over  it;  had  not  meditated  it  wiUi  calnmess 
and  deep  thought,  and  studied  throughout  to  expound  it  with  scientific 

*  We  have  heard,  thai  the  Latin  Transtaiioo  of  his  work*  b  imintelligible,  the  Translator  him- 
self  not  having  understood  it;  abo  that  Villicrs  is  no  safe  guide  in  the  study  of  him.  Neither 
ViHieiB  nor  thoae  Latin  works  are  known  to  us. 
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Neither,  as  we  oflea  hear,  U  ifaere  any  mipeffautdiaii  faeuUy  re- 
qnreitQ  follow  him.    We  venture  to  assure  sudi  of  ont  readers  as  are  in 
aajfleasure  used  to  osefciphysieal  study,  that  the  "  Krilik  der  reinen 
YMBBft"  Is  by  DOBieaos  the  hardest  task  they  have  tried.   It  is  true,  there 
wm  onkiKMrn  ftud  foihidding  terminology  to  be  mastered ;  but  is  not  thitf 
dbcaaealflo  inth  Gh^nistrf,  and  Aslr<Hioiiiy ,  aod  all  other  sciences  that  de- 
mm  tlie  name  of  science? '  It  is  Ime,  a  careless  or  unprepared  reader  will 
End  Kant's  writing  a  riddle;  but  will  a  reader  of  this  9Gti  make  much  of 
Sevton's  ^'PriBeipia,"or  D'^Uenbcrts  <' Calculus  of  Variations  ?"  He  will 
snbe  aotbing  of  them ;  perhaps  less  than  nothing ;  for  if  he  trust  to  his  own 
jwlgaieol,  be  wiU  prMionoee  them  madness.    Yet,  if  the  Miilosophy  of  the 
Mind  is  any  ptulosophy  at  all,  Physics  and  Mathematics  must  be  plain  sub- 
jects coBspsved  with  it.    But  these  latter  are  happy,  not  only  in  the  fixed- 
aaasmd  simplieity  of  their  methods,  but  also  in  the  universal  acknowledge 
neat  of  their  claim  to  that  prior  and  continual  intensity  of  application, 
willioDiL  wfaMh  all  progress  in  any  science  is  impossible ;  though  more  than 
QBB  may  be  attempted  without  it,  and  blamed,  because  without  it  they  will 
yield  no  resalt. 

The  inUh  is,  German  Philosophy  differs  not  more  widely  from  ours  in 
Qm  snlistanoe  of  its  doctrines,  than  in  its  manner  of  communicating  them. 
The  dass  of  disquisitions,  named  **  Camin  Philosophic"  (Parlour-fire  Ptii- 
losophy),  in  Germany,  is  there  held  in  little  estimation.  No  right  treatise 
oa  wything*  it  is  believed,  least  of  all  <mi  the  nature  of  the  human  mind, 
csB  be  profitatdy  read,  unless  the  reader  himself  co-operates :  the  blessing  of 
hall-sleep  in  sueh  cases  is  denied  him;  he  must  be  alert,  and  strain  every 
beaky,  or  it  proits  nothing.  Philosophy,  with  these  men,  pretends  to  be 
aSeinieey  nay,  the  living  principle  and  soul  of  all  sciences,  and  must  be 
treated  and  studied  scientifically,  or. not  studied  and  treated  at  all.  Its- 
should  be  present  with  every  cultivated  writer ;  its  spirit  should 
erery  piece  of  composition,  how  slight  or  popular  soever :  but  to 
itself  popularly  would  be  a  degradation  and  an  impossibility.  Phi- 
loasphy  dwells  aloA  in  the  Temple  of  Science,  the  divinity  of  its  inmost 
Arioe;  her  dictates  descend  among  Men,  but  she  herself  descends  not; 
whoso  would  behold  her  must  climb  with  long  and  laborious  effort ;  nay, 
iliQ  linger  in  the  forecourt,  till  manifold  trial  have  proved  him  worthy  <^ 
adnisBon  into  the  interior  solemnities. 
It  is  the  false  notion  prevalent  respecting  the  objects  aimed  at,  and  the 
manner  of  attaining  them,  in  German  Philosophy,  that  causes  in 
pari  this  disappointment  of  our  attempts  to  study  it,  and  the  evil  report 
wMeh  Che  disappointed  naturally  enough  bring  back  with  them.  Let  the 
bekwfe  us,  the  Critical  Philosophers,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  no 
^,  and  have  no  fellowship  with  mystics.  What  a  mystic  is  we  have  said 
re.  But  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Schelling  are  men  of  cool  judgment,  and 
energetic  character;  men  of  science  aud  profound  and  universal 
investigation ;  nowhere  does  the  world,  in  all  its  bearings,  spiritual  or  ma- 
theoretic  or  practical,  he  pictured  in  clearer  or  truer  colours  than  in 
heads  as  these.  We  have  heard  Kant  estimated  as  a  spiritual  brother 
if  Bohme  :  as  justly  mi^t  we  take  Sir  Isaac  Newton  for  a  spiritual  brother 
d  Swedenborgy  and  Laplace's  ''  Mechanism  of  the  Heavens"  for  a  peristyle 
hike  "  Vision  of  the  New  Jerusalem."  That  this  is  no  extravagant  com-- 
we  appeal  to  any  man  acquainted  with  any  single  volume  of  Kant> 
Neither,  though  Schellings  system  differs  still  more  widely 
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from  ours,  .can  we  reckon  ScheHing  a  mystic.  He  is  a  man  eyidemly  of? 
deep  insight  into  individual  things;  speaks  wisely,  and  reasons  with  the 
nicest  accuracy,  on  all  matters  where  we  understand  his  data.  Fairer 
might  it  be  in  us  to  say  that  we  had  not  yet  appreciated  his  trutii,  and  there^ 
fore  could  not  appreciate  his  error^  But  above  all,  the  mysticism  of  Fichte 
might  astonish  u&.  The  cold,  colossal,  adamantine  spirit,  standing  erect 
and  clear,  like  a  Cato  Major,  among  degenerate  men ;  fit  to  hav&  been  the 
teacher  of  the  Stoa,  and  to  hare  discoursed  of  Beauty  and  Virtue  in. 
(he  groves  of  Academe !  Our  reader  has  seen  some  words  of  Fichte's ; 
are  these  like  words  of  a  mystic?  We  state  Fichte's  character,  as  it  is 
known  and  admitted  by  men  of  all  parties  among  the  Germans,  when 
we  say,  that  so  robust  an  intellect,  a  soul  so  calm,  so  lofty,  massive, 
and  immovable,  has  not  mingled  in  philosophical  discussion  since  the  time 
of  Luther.  We  figure  his  motionless  look,  had  he  heard  this  charge  of  mys- 
ticism I  For  the  man  rises  before  us,  amid  contradiction  and  debate,  like 
a  granite  mountain  amid  olouds  and  winds.  Ridicule,  of  the  best  that  could 
be  commanded,  has  been  already  tried  against  him;  but  it  could  not  avail. 
What  was  the  wit  of  a  thousand  wits  to  him?  The  cry  of  a  thousand 
choughs  assaulting  that  old  cliff  of  granite ;  seen  from  the  summit,  these  as 
they  winged  the  midway  air  showed  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles,  and  their  cry 
was  seldom  even  audible.  Fichte's  opinions  may  be  true  or  false ;  but  his 
character,  as  a  thinker,  can  be  slightly  valued  onJy  by  such  as  know  it  ill ; 
and  as  a  man,  approved  by  action  and  suffering,  in  his  life  and  in  his  death, 
he  ranks  with  a  class  of  men  who  were  common  only  in  better  ages  than  ours. 

The  Critical  Philosophy  has  been  regarded,  by  persons  of  approved  jud^ 
ment,  and  nowise  directly  implicated  in  the  furthering  of  it,  as  distinctly 
the  greatest  intellectual  achievement  of  the  century  in  wUch  it  came  to  ligtit. 
August  Wilhelm  Schlegel  has  stated  in  plain  terms  his  belief,  that  in  re- 
spect of  its  probable  influence  on  the  moral  culture  of  Europe,  it  stands  on 
a  line  with  the  Reformation.  We  mention  Schlegel  as  a  man  whose  opinion 
has  a  known  value  among  ourselves.    But  the  worth  of  Kant's  Philosophy 
is  not  to  be  gathered  from  votes  alone.    The  noble  system  of  morality,  the 
purer  theology,  the  lofty  views  of  man's  nature  derived  from  it;  nay,  per-* 
haps,  the  very  discussion  of  such  matters,  to  which  it  gave  so  strong  an 
impetus,  have  told  with  remarkable  and  beneficial  influence  on  the  whole 
spiritual  character  of  Germany.     No  writer  of  any  importance  in  that 
country,  be  he  acquainted  or  not  with  the  Critical  Bhilosophy,  but  breathes 
a  spirit  of  devoutness  and  elevation  more  'or  less  directly  drawn  from  it. 
Such  men  as  Goethe  and  Schiller  cannot  exist  without  effect  in  any  literature 
or  in  any  century ;  but  if  one  circumstance  more  than  another  has  contri- 
buted to  forward  their  endeavours,  and  introduce  that  higher  tone  into  the 
literature  of  Germany,  it  has  been  this  philosophical  system;  to  which,  in 
wisely  believing  its  results,  or  even  in  wisely  denying  them,  all  that  waa 
lofty  and  pure  in  the  genius  of  poetry  or  the  reason  of  man  so  readily  allied. 
itself. 

That  such  a  system  must  in  the  end  become  known  among  ourselves,  asu 
it  is  already  becpming  known  in  France  and  Italy,  and  over  all  Europe, 
no  one  acquainted  in  any  measure  with  the  character  of  this  matter,  and 
the  character  of  England,  will  hesitate  to  predict.  Doubtless,  it  will  be 
studied  here,  and  by  heads  adequate  to  do  it  justice;  it  will  be  investigated 
duly  and  thoroughly ;  and  settled  in  our  minds  on  the  footing  which  belongs 
to  it,  and  where  thenceforth  it  must  continue.     Respecting  the  degrees  o| 
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ttuih  and  error  which  will  then  be  found  to  exisi  in  Kant's  system,  or  in 
diemodificatioDS  it  has  since  receiyed,  and  is  still  receiying,  we  desire  to  be 
imderBtood  as  making  no  estimate,  and  iitUe  qualified  to  make  any.  We 
vniidhave  it  studied  and  known,  on  general  grounds;  because,  even  the 
ororsof  such  men  are  instructive;  and  because,  without  a  large  admixture 
«f  truth,  no  error  ctm  exist  under  such  combinations,  and  become  diffused 
so  widely.  To  judge  of  it  we  pretend  not :  we  are  still  inquirers  in  the 
BMre  outskirts  of  the  matter;  and  it  is  but  inquiry  that  we  wish  to  see  pro^ 
moted. 

Meanwhile,  as  an  advance  or  first  step  towards  this,  we  may  state  some- 
thing  of  what  has  most  struck  ourselves  as  characterising  Kant's  system ;  as 
distinguishing  it  from  every  other  known  to  us ;  and  chiefly  from  the  Meta- 
physical Philosophy  which  is  taught  in  Britain,  or  rather  which  was  taught; 
for,  on  looking  round,  we  see  not  that  there  is  any  such  Philosophy  in  exis- 
leaoe  at  the  present  day.*  The  Kantist,  in  direct  contradiction  to  Locke 
andaHliis  followers,  both  of  the  French  and  English  or  Scotch  school,  com^ 
menees  from  within,  and  proceeds  outwards;  instead  of  commencing  from 
wtthoot,  and,  with  various  precautions  and  hesitations,  endeavouring  to 
pweeed  inwards.  The  ultimate  aim  of  all  Philosophy  must  be  to  interpret 
appearances— from  the  given  symbol  to  ascertain  the  thing.  Now  the  first  step 
towards  this,  the  aim  of  what  may  be  called  Primary  or  Critical  Philosophy, 
most  be  to  find  some  indubitable  principle ;  to  fix  ourselves  on  some  unchanged 
able  basis ;  to  discover  what  the  Germans  call  the  Urufahr,  the  Primitive 
Tnilh,  the  necessarily,  absolutely,  and  eternally  True.  This  necessarily  True, 
tkisahsoliile  basis  of  Truth,  Locke  silently,  and  Reidand  his  followers  with 
moie  tumult,  find  in  a  certain  modified  Experience,  and  evidence  of  Sense,  in 
die  universal  and  natural  persuasion  of  all  men.  Not  so  the  Germans ;  they 
ieay  that  there  is  here  any  absolute  Truth,  or  that  any  Philosophy  whatever 
caabe  boilt  on  such  a  basis ;  nay,  they  go  the  length  of  asserting,  that  such  an 
ifpeaJ  even  to  the  universal  persuasions  of  mankind,  gather  them  with  what 
precaoiions  you  may,  amounts  to  a  total  abdication  of  Philosophy,  strictly  so 
called,  and  renders  not  only  its  farther  progress,  but  its  very  existence,  im- 
pasibJe.  What,  they  would  say,  have  the  persuasions,  or  instinctive  be- 
^kb,  or  whatever  they  are  called,  of  men  to  do  in  this  matter?  Is  it  not 
the  €hieei  of  Philosophy  to  enlighten,  and  rectify,  and  many  times  directly 
esBtijdicI  these  very  beliefs?  Take,  for  instance,  the  voice  of  all  genera-^ 
of  men  on  the  subject  of  Astronomy.  Will  there,  out  of  any  age  or 
U  he  one  dissentient  against  the  foci  of  the  Sun's  going  round  the 


TW  fluae  of  DugAld  Stewart  h  a  name  Tenerable  to  all  Europp,  and  lo  none  more  dear  and 
nble  ihao  lo  ounelfee.  NevertheleM  his  writings  are  not  a  Philoeophy,  bot  a  makipg  ready 
fcraae.  He  does  not  enter  on  the  field  to  till  if,  he  on\y  encompassies  it  with  fences,  invites  cuU 
inaian,  mad  drives  away  iniruders  •  often  (Fallen  on  evil  dayn)  he  is  reduced  to  long  arguments 
sMi  thepasaen  by,  to  prove  that  it  iir  a  field,  that  this  so  highly  prized  domain  of  his  is,  in  truth, 
sm3  aad  aabaCance,  not  clouds  and  shadow.  We  regard  his  discuKsions  on  the  nature  o(  philo- 
wpfcit  bagna^e,  and  his  unwearied  eflbrts  to  set  forth  and  guard  against  its  fallacien^  as  worthy 


I ;  as  indeed  forming  the  greatest,  perhaps  the  only  true  improvement  which 
ha4  deceived  among  us  in  our  age.  It  is  only  to  a  superficial  observer  that  the  im- 
i  dwcnsakHH  can  seem  trivial :  rightly  understood,  they  give  sufficient  and  final  answer 
fe&fffey'astod  Darwin's,  and  all  other  possible  forms  of  Materialism,  the  grand  (dolafry,  as  we 
«f  wi^tdj  can  it*  by  which,  in  all  limes,  the  troe  Worship,  that  of  the  Inrisible*  has  been  pol- 
■edaad  withstood.  Mr.  Stewart  has  written  warmly  against  Kant;  but  it  would  surprise  him 
~  *  "  *i  of  a  Kantist  he  himself  essentially  is.    Has  not  the  whole  scope  of  his  hbours 

what  a  Kaniist  would  oaU  his  Undemanding  with  his  Reason ;  a  noble,  but  still 
efiNt  lo  overarch  the  chasm  which,  for  all  minds  bot  his  own,  separates  his  Science 
Religion*    We  regard  the  assidaous  stndy  of  his  Works  fts  the -best  preparatioa  for 
of  Kan!. 
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Earth?  Cia  any  e^dence  be  clearer ;  is  Ihere  any  penuanoii  Ibotq 
TersaK  Any  belief  more  instiBctiye  ?  And  yet  the  Sun  motes  no  hairbreadth ; 
but  stands  in  the  centre  of  his  Planets,  let  us  Tote  a9  we  please.  So  is  ic 
likewise  willi  our  evidence  for  an  externri  independent  existence  of  Matter, 
and,  in  general,  with  our  whole  argument  against  Hume;  whose  reasomngs, 
from  the  premises  admitted  both  hy  him  and  us,  the  Germans  affirm  to  be 
rigorously  consistent  and  legitimate,  and  on  ^ese  premises  aliogelher  un* 
controverted  and  incontrovertible.  British  Philosophy,  since  the  lime  of 
Hume,  appears  to  them  nothing  more  than  a  *'  laborious  and  unsucoesa^ 
ful  striving  to  build  dike  after  dike  in  front  of  our  churches  and  jadgment- 
halls,  and  so  turn  back  from  them  the  deluge  of  scepticism,  with  which  that 
extraordinary  writer  overflowed  us,  and  still  threatens  to  destroy  whatever 
we  value  most."    This  is  Schlegel's  meaning ;  his  Words  are  not  before  us. 

The  Germans  take  up  the  matter  different]^,  and  would  assail  Hume,  not 
in  his  fwtworks,  hot  in  the  centre  of  his  citadel.     They  deny  his  first  prin- 
ciple, that  Sense  is  the  only  inlet  of  Knowledge,  that  Experience  is  the  pri- 
mary ground  of  Belief.    Their  Primitive  Truth,  however,  they  seek  not, 
historically  and  by  experinaent,  in  the  nnivenal  persuasions  of  men,  but  by 
intuition,  In  the  deepest  and  purest  nature  of  Man.     Instead  of  attempting, 
which  they  consider  vain,  to  prove  the  existence  of  God,  Virtue,  an  imma- 
terial Sou],  by  inferences  drawn,  as  the  conolusion  of  all  Philosophy,  from 
the  world  of  sense,  they  find  these  things  written  as  the  beginning  ^all 
Philosophy,  in  obscufed  but  in  ineffKeaUe  characters,  within  oar  inmost    i 
being ;  and  themselves  fiisf  aifordiiig  any  certaintfy  and  dear  meaning  to 
that-very  world  of,  sense,  by  which  we  endeavour  to  demonstrate  them.    i 
God  isr  nay  alone  ts,  for  with  like  emphasis  we  cannot  say  that  anything    j 
else  is.     This  is  the  Absolute,  the  Primitively  True,  which  Uie  philoso*    t 
pher  seeks.    Endeavouring,  by  logical  argument,  to  prove  the  existence  of   « 
God,  a  Kantist  might  say,  would  be  like  taking  out  a  candle  to  look  for  the   s 
sun ;  nay,  gaze  steadily  into  your  candle-light,  and  the  Sun  himself  may  bd   i^ 
invisible.     To  open  the  inward  eye  to  the  sight  of  this  Primitively  True;  or   i 
rather,  we  might  call  it,  to  clear  off  the  obscurations  of  sense  which -ecKpae  ^ 
this'  truth  within  us,  so  that  we  may  see  it,  and  believe  it  not  only  to  be  4 
true,  bnt  the  foundation  and  essence  of  all  other  truth,  may,  in  such  Ian-  .j 
gtlage  as  we  are  here  using,  be  said  to  be  the  problem  of  Critical  Phiie-  ^ 
sophy.  ., 

In  this  point  of  view,  Kant*s  system  may  be  thought  fo  have  a  renMite  ^^ 
affinity  to  those  of  Malebrandie  and  Descartes.  But  if  they  in  some  measure  ^ 
agree  as  to  their  aim,  there  is  the  widest  difference  as  to  the  means.  We  (i 
state  what  to  ourselves  has  long  appeared  the  grand  characteristic  of  Kant's  ^ 
Philosophy,  when  we  mention  his  distinction,  seldom  perhaps  expressed  so  ^ 
broadly,  but  uniformly  implied,  between  Understanding  and  Reason  (Ver^  ^ 
^^oiidand  Vemun/lJ.  To  most  of  our  readers  this  may  seem  a  distinction  ,| 
without  a  difference ;  neverthdess,  to  the  Kantists  it  is  by  no  means  such. 
They  believe  that  both  Understanding  and  Reason  are  organs,  or  rather  we  ^ 
should  say  modes  of  operation,  by  which  the  mind  discovers  truth ;  but 
they  think  that  their  manner  of  proceeding  is  essentially  different :  that  their  ^ 
firovinces  are  separable  and  distinguishable,  nay,  that  it  is  of  the  last  impor-  ' 
tance  to  separate  and  distinguish  them.  Reason,  the  Kantists  say,  is  of  a  ^ 
higher  nature  than  Understanding;  it  works  by  subtler  met!H)ds  on  higlier  ! 
objects,  and  requires  a  far  finer  culture  for  its  development ;  indeed  in  many  ^ 
men  it  is  never  developed  at  all :  but  its  results  are  no  less  certain,  nay  rather  ( 
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Ihef  are  imiefa  more  m ;  for  Reason  diseerin  Truth  ilself,  the  absohttely 
mA  primitiYely  T\ue  y  while  Understanding  diseerna  only  felaiions,  and 
eaBBoi  decide  without  if.  The  proper  province  of  Understanding  is  atF, 
fldjedy  speaking,  real,  practical,  and  matcrral  knowledge ;  Mathematics, 
fftyaics,  Politicai  Economy,  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  in  the  whole 
tesioesa  of  life.  In  this  province  it  is  the  strength  and  universal  implement 
of  the  mind;  an  indispensable  servant,  without  which,  indeed,  existence 
ibelf  woold  he  impeasible.  Let  it  not  step  beyond  this  province,  however, 
M>t  usurp  the  province  of  Reason,  which  it  is  appointed  to  obey,  and  cannoC 
rale  over,  withoQt  ruin  to  the  whole  spiritual  man.  Should  Understanding 
atlerapi  U>  prove  the  eiistence  of  Ciod,  it  ends,  if  thoroughgoing  and  con- 
iiiient  with  itself^  in  Atheism  or  a  faint  possible  Theism,  which  scarcefy 
differs  from  this;  should  it  speculate  of  Virtue,  it  ends  in  Utility,  making 
Prudenee  and  a  sufficiently  cunning  love  of  Self  the  highest  good.  Consult 
Uiiderilandingd)out  the  Beiaiuty  of  Poetry,  and  it  asks,  where  is  this  Beauty  ? 
or  ^soovers  it  at  length  in  rhythms  and  fitnesses,  and  male  and  female 
rhymes.  YFUnesB  also  its  everlasting  paradoxes  on  the  Necessity  and  Free* 
df»j^  of  the  WiU ;  its  onrinous  nlence  on  the  end  and  meaning  of  man ;  and 
Iheeaigma  which,  undarsiich  inspection,  the  whole  purport  of  existence 
iMoemes. 

Neyertfaeless,^  say  the  Kantists,  there  is  a  b*nth  in  these  things.  Virtue  is 
Virtue  and  not  Prudence ;  not  less  surely  than  the  angle  in  a  semicircle  is 
a  right  angle,  and  no  trapezium  :  Shakspeare  is  a  Poet,  and  Boileau  is  none,. 
think  of  it  as  you  may  :  neither  is  it  more  certain  that  I  myself  exist,  than 
thai  6o4 exists,  infinke,  eternal,  invisible,  the  same  yesterday,  to  day,  and 
for  ever.  To  discern  these  truths  is  the  province  of  Reason,  which  there- 
fore is  to  be  cultivated  as  the  highest  faculty  in  man.  Not  by  logic  and  ar- 
gnaaient  does  it  work ;  yet  surety  and  clearly  may  it  be  taught  to  work  : 
and  its  domain  lies  in  that  higher  region  whither  logic  and  argument  cannot 
;  in  that  holier  region,  where  Poetry,  and  Virtue,  and  Divinity 
in  whose  presence  Understanding  wavers  and  recoils,  dazzled  into 
darkness  by  that  <'  sea  of  light,''  at  once  the  fountain  and  the  termi- 
of  all  true  knowledge. 

Will  the  Kantists  forgive  us  for  the  loose  and  popular  manner  in  which 
we  must  here  speak  of  these  things,  to  bring  them  in  any  measure  before 
Ike  eyes  of  our  readers? — It  may  illustrate  this  distinction  still  farther,  if 
we  sij  that,  in  the  opinion  of  a  Rantist,  tiiie  French  are  of  all  European  na- 
isDft  Ibe  most  gifted  with  Understanding,  and  the  most  destitute  of  Reason  ;* 
Am  David  Home  had  no  forecast  of  this  latter,  and  that  Shakspeare  and 
Lather  dwelt  perennially  in  its  purest  sphere. 

Of  the  Yast,  nay  in  these  days  boundless^  importance  of  this  distinction, 
cmid  it  be  scientifically  established,  we  need  remind  no  thinking  man.  For 
te  real,  far  be  it  from  the  reader  to  suppose  that  this  same  Reason  is  but  a 
■ew  appearance,  under  another  name,  of  our  own  old  "  Wholesome  Pre- 
iadiee/'  so  well  known  to  most  of  us  I  Prejudice,  wholesome  or  unwhole- 
iNse,  is  a  personage  for  whom  the  German  Philosophers  disclaim  alt 
Aadow  of  respect ;  n(x  do  the  vehement  among  them  hide  their  deep  dis- 
4BiBfor  all  and  sundry  who  fight  under  her  flag.  Truth  is  to  be  loved 
poely  and  solely  because  it  is  true.  With  moral,  political,  religious  consi- 
^  hi|^  and  dear  as  they  may  otherwise  be,  the  Philosopher  as  such. 


\         "  SdbeBiof  fans  nUA  as  much  or  more  {Methode  cUn  Academischen  SiuditinL,  pp.  105— 111),. 
•taB  ««hicii  we  coaM  with  we  had  ipace  to  transcribe. 
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has  no  concern.  To  look  at  them  would  but  perplex  him,  and  distract  hi^ 
vision  from  the  task  in  his  hands.  Calmly  ho  constructs  his  theorem,  as  the 
Geometer  does  his,  without  hope  or  fear,  save  that  he  may  or  may  not  Gnd 
the  solution ;  and  stands  in  the  middle,  by  the  one,  it  may  be,  accused  as  an 
Infidel,  by  the  other  as  an  Enthusiast  and  a  Mystic,  till  the  tumult  ceases, 
and  what  was  true  is  and  continues  true  to  the  end  of  all  time. 

Such  are  some  of  the  high  and  momentous  questions  treated  of,  by  calm, 
earnest,  and  deeply  meditative  men,  in  this  system  of  Philosophy,  which 
to  the  wiser  minds  among  us  is  still  unknown,  and  by  the  unwiser  is  spoken 
of  and  regarded  as  their  nature  requires.  The  profoundness,  subtlety, 
extent  of  investigation,  which  the  answer  of  these  questions  presupposes, 
need  not  be  farther  pointed  out.  With  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  syslem 
we  have  here,  as  already  stated,  no  concern :  out  aim  has  been,  so  far  as 
might  be  done,  to  show  it  as  it  appeared  to  us :  and  to  ask  such  of  our 
readers  as  pursue  these  studies,  whether  this  also  is  not  worthy  of  soma 
study?  The  reply  we  must  now  leave  to  themselves. 

As  an  appendage  to  the  charge  of  Mysticism  brought  against  the  Germans, 
there  is  often  added  the  seemingly  incongruous  one  of  Irreligion.  On  this 
point  also  we  had  much  to  say  ;  but  must  for  the  present  decline  it.  Mean- 
while, let  the  reader  be  assured,  that  to  the  charge  of  Irreligion,  as  to  so 
many  others,  the  Germans  will  plead  not  guilty.  On  the  contrary,  they 
will  not  scruple  to  assert  that  their  literature  is,  in  a  positive  sense,  religious; 
nay,  perhaps  to  maintain,  that  if  ever  neighbouring  nations  are  to  recover 
that  pure  and  high  spirit  of  devotion^  the  loss  of  which,  however  we  may 
disguise  it  or  pretend  to  overlook  it,  can  be  hidden  from  no  observant  miud, 
it  must  be  by  travelling,  if  not  on  the  same  path,  at  least  in  the  same  directioD, 
in  which  the  Germans  have  already  begun  to  travel.  We  shall  add,  that 
the  Religion  of  Germany  is  a  subject  not  for  slight  but  for  deep  study,  and, 
if  we  mistake  not,  may  in  some  degree  reward  the  deepest. 

lEtere,  however,  we  must  close  our  examination  or  defenoe.  We  have 
spoken  freely,  because  we  felt  distinctly,  and  thought  the  matter  worthy  ct 
being  stated,  and  more  fully  inquired  into.  Farther  than  this,  we  have  no 
quarrel  for  the  Germans  { we  would  have  justice  done  to  them,  as  to  all  men 
and  all  things ;  but  for  their  literature  or  character,  we  profess  no  sectariaa 
or  exclusive  preference.  We  think  their  recent  Poetry,  indeed,  superior  to 
the  recent  poetry  of  any  other  nation ;  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  inferior  to  that 
of  several ;  inferior  not  to  our  own  only,  but  to  that  of  Italy,  nay,  perhaps 
to  that  of  Spain.  Their  Philosophy,  too,  must  still  be  regarded  as  uncer- 
tain ;  at  best  only  the  beginning  of  better  things.  But  surely  even  this  is 
not  to  be  neglected.  A  little  light  is  precious  in  great  darkness ;  nor  amid 
the  myriads  of  Poetasters  and  Philasaphea,  are  Poets  and  Philosophers  so 
numerous  that  we  should  reject  such,  when  they  speak  to  us  in  the  hard,  but 
manly,  deep,  and  expressive  tones  of  that  old  Saxon  speech,  which  is  also 
our  mother-tongue. 

We  confess,  the  present  aspect  of  spiritual  Europe  might  fill  a  melan- 
cholic observer  with  doubt  and  foreboding.  It  is  mournful  to  see  so  many 
noble,  tender,  and  high-aspiring  minds  deserted  of  that  religious  light 
which  once  guided  all  such ;  standing  sorrowful  on  the  scene  of  past  convuV^ 
sions  and  controversies,  as  on  a  scene  blackened  and  burnt  up  with  fire  ; 
mourning  in  the  darkness,  because  there  is  desolation,  and  no  home  for  the 
soul ;  or,  what  is  worse,  pitching  tents  among  the  ashes,  and  kindling  weak 
earthly  lamps,  which  we  are  to  lake  for  stars.    This  darkness  is  but  tran- 
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■lirfobfiisuniioo;  tbese  ashes  are  the  soil  of  futare  herbage  and  richer 
iKVffito.  *  Religion,  Poetry,  is  not  dead;  it  will  never  die.     Its  dwelling 

ntf  Mrlhplace  is  in  the  soul  of  man,  and  it  is  eternal  as  the  being  of  man. 

b  toy  point  of  Space,  in  any  section  of  Time,  let  there  be  a  living  Man ; 

mi  there  is  an  Infinitude  above  him  and  beneath  him,  and  an  Eteirnity 
CKompiflBes  him  on  this  hand  and  on  that;  and  tones  of  Sphere-music,  and 
lidings  from  loftier  Worlds,  will  filt  round  him,  if  he  can  but  listen,  and 
Tint  him  with  boly  infloenoes,  even  in  the  thickest  press  of  trivialities,  of 
(fedin  of  busiest  life.  Happy  the  ihan,  happy  the  nation,  that  can  hear 
Ihese  iidiogB;  that  hap  them  written  in  fit  characters,  legible  to  every  eye, 
«d  the  solemn  import  of  them  present  at  all  moments  to  every  heart ! 
Ihsl  there  is,  in  these  days,  no  nation  so  happy,  is  too  clear;  but  that  all 
(,  and  ourselves  in  the  van,  are,  with  more  or  less  discernment  of  its 
^  slrog^ng  towards^this  happiness,  is  the  hope  and  the  glory  of  our 
To  us^  as  to  others^  success,  at  a  distant  or  a  nearer  day,  cannot  be 
uneerlun.  Meanwhile,  the  first  condition  of  success  is,  that  in  striving 
hooBSlIf  QUisdyes,  we  honestly  acknowledge  the  striving  oJf  our  neighbour ; 
ttsA  with  a  Wfll  unwearied  in  seeking  Truth,  we  have  a  Sense  open  for  it» 
wAmsosfsr  and  howsoever  it  may  arise.* 


PROGRESS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORICAL  WRITING.^ 

Though  England  ranks  probably  next  to  Germany  in  the  richness  of  hot 
lisierical  oc^leetiens,  and  particularly  in  published  records  and  authentic 
lb,  the  progress  of  historical  literature,  in  its  higher  departments, 
.  long  be  considered  rather  slow,  when  compared  with  the  general 

lor  learning,  the  freedom  of  our  government,  and  the  national  pride 

vitt  whidi  we  have  venerated  our  forefMhers.  Italy  had  produced  a  long 
Ik  of  hisCorians,  some  of  extraordinary  merit ;  Spain,  a  few,  according  to 
the  proportion  of  her  Itterature  ;  France,  several,  who,  Aough  belonging  to 
the  order  d  chroniclers  and  memoir-writers,  retain  their  place  in  the  library 
mi  in  public  estimation,  before  any  one  had  appeared  in  this  country  who 
iiat  thk  time  either  approved  or  even  remembered.  This  was  ungues- 
tionMy  owing,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  slower  cultivation  of  the  English 
tepiage;  but  other  eircamstances  appear  to  have  concurred,  to  which  we 
BMy  presently  advert.  A  short  sketch  of  what  has  hitherto  been  written  in 
Ibe  way  of  English  history,  confining  ourselves,  however,  to  the  vernacular 
lanpage,  or  translations  into  it,  will  be  no  improper  commencement  of  this 
article  on  the  latest  work  which  has  been  published  on  the  subject. 

Among  Ihe  earliest  fruits  Uiat  now  remain  of  the  application  of  theEng-- 
Ui  longiiB  to  purposes  of  instruction,  is  Trevisa's  translation  of  the  Poly-- 

•  A  crilieal  examioaliMi  of  aH  that  has  been  vnrltien  in  the  £diabur|h  Review  en  the  sul^eoC 
•tG««ui  liieratiire  and  Philosophy  would  enable  the  reader  to  detect  manj  glaring  discrepancies. 
TW  uMiiiifnifiniin  were  obTioaily  from  different  writers ;  and,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  not  all 


^  u-— u.»  and  pi«sresi  id  Oennan  literature.    Vol.  xvii.  page  199.    See  also  a  Review  of 
T^fai'a  Hkiark:  Survey  of  Oennan  Poetry.    Vol.  liu.  p.  151.  .  t^  n      «.  . , 

tl  Uaaton  of  Enf^nd,  from  the  Invasion  by  the  Komans.    By  John  Lingard,  D. D.    Bight 
vX  42!lLoMi«i,  lS19-.lSaO.-Vol.  fiii.  page  1.    March,  1631. 
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t;lironicon  of  Ranulph  Higden,  a  monk  of  Chester.     The  original  woik  is  a 
farrago  of  all  events  whereof  the  author  had  read,  from  the  creation  t)f  the 
world  to  the  year  1857;  the  latter  part  relating  chiefly  to  the  contempora- 
neous annals  of  England.     This  chronicle,  either  on  account  of  its  miscel- 
laneous and  comprehensive  nature,  or  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
translated  into  English,  has,  more  than  any  other,  supplied  the  canvass  for 
our  general  history.     Trevisa's  translation  of  Higden  was  printed  by  Cax<* 
ton  in  1A83,  with  a  continuation  by  himself,  from  the  year  1357  to  1460. 
In  the  preface  to  this,  our  venerable*  printer  complains  of  the  almost  total 
want  of  materials,  so  that  he  had  been  forced  to  rely  on  two  books  published 
in  Germany,  and  now  very  obscure.    It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  tbrt 
belter  materials  existed  in  manuscript;  but  it  was  not  reasonable  to  expeel 
that  he  should  desist  from  his  valuable  labours  to  procure  them.     Another 
book,  commonly  called  Gaxton's  Chronicles,  and  printed  by  him  in  1A80,  is 
written  by  one  Douglas,  a  monk  of  Glastonbury,  and  contains  partly  aver- 
sion, partly  a  continuation,  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  brought  down  to  the 
accession  of  Edward  IV .     This  chronicle,  under  the  name  of  Caxton,  was 
more  than  once  reprinted;  but  is  now  so  obscure  as  well  as  so  brief  and  un- 
satisfactory, that  we  should  not  have  thought  of  naming  it,  except  as  the 
earliest  English  publication  upon  our  history. 

Robert  Fabyan,  an  Alderman  of  London,  and  member  of  tbe  Draper's 
Company,  may  be  reckoned,  with  more  justice,  the  father  of  English  histo- 
rians.    His  *'  New  Chronicles  of  England  and  France"  were  first  published 
in  1516,  which  seems  to  have  been  four  years  after  his  death.     They  were 
several  times  reprinted  ;  and  a  valuable  edition  was  given  to  the  world,  in 
4811,  by  Mr.  Ellis  of  the  British  Museum.     Fabyan  shows  himself  a  zea- 
lous Catholic,  which  caused  some  phrases  to  be  suppressed  in  editions  sub- 
sequent to  the  Reformation,  and  as  good  a  citizen  of  London  as  his  ward  could 
desire;  heading  the  annals  of  each  year  with  the  names  of  the  mayor  and. 
sheriffs,  asLivy  begins  those  of  Rome  with  the  consuls,  and  communicating 
many  little  particulars  about  the  city,  which  at  present  form  the  most  ori- 
^nal  part  of  his  volume.    For  his  more  general  materials  he  had  mainly 
recourse  to  Higden,  but  consulted  likewise  a  good  many  Latin  and  French 
authors,  so  that  his  name  deserves  to  be  held  in  respect;  and  his  chronicle, 
though  it  would  be  absurd  to  recommend  its  perusal,  remains  a  monument 
of  honest  diligence,  especially  praiseworthy  in  one  of  his  occupation  in  life, 
and,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  of  affluent  fortune. 

In  the  long  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  nothing  more  seems  to  have  come  from 
Ihe  press,  to  our  present  purpose,  than  Rastell's  Pastime  of  People,  a  most 
jejune  epitome  of  English  history ;  which,  on  account  of  its  extreme  scarce- 
ness, and  also  of  certain  wooden  cuts,  which  were  supposed  loo  ugly  to 
be  lost,  has,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  been  republished  by  Dr.  Dibdin ; 
to  which  may  be  added,  a  Chronicle  by  Cooper,  afterwardsa  bishop,  and  one 
or  two  more  mentioned  in  Nicolson's  Historical  Library.   But,  in  lb  AS,  the 
second  year  of  Edward  YI.,  a  far  more  important  accession  was  made  to 
this  branch  of  our  literature,  in  the  Chronicle  of  Thomas  Hall,  or,  accord- 
ing to  the  original  titlepage,  '*The  Union  of  the  two  Noble  and  Illustrioos 
Families  of  Lancaster  and  York."    This  began  with  the  accession  of  Henry 
IV.,  in  1399,  and  ended  with  the  death  of  Henry  YIIL    Hall  himself  died 
the  year  before  the  publication.     Robert  Grafton,  an  eminent  printer,  not 
only  performed  the  office  of  an  editor,  but  compiled,  from  Halls  manu- 
scripts, the  annals  of  about  fifteen  years.    It  is  singular,  that  the  last  editor 
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fl  Aids's  Typographical  Antiquities,  copying  apparently  his  immediate 
pntassofr,  shoold  have  said — *'He  (Grafton]  tells  us  himself  that  he 
vi#^  greater  part  of  Hall's  Chronicles,  but  without  particularizing  how 
GrafloD  is  not  only  more  precise  than  is  here  represented,  but  his 
en^rely  contradicts  the  editor's  statement .  ' '  The  author  thereof, " 
irsays,iB  his  address  to  the  reader,  "was  a  man  in  the  latter  time  of  his 
2.  not  fio  painful  and  studious  as  before  he  had  been  ;  wherefore,  he  per- 
ktedaiKl  writ  this  history  no  farther  thaq  to  the  four-^nd-twentieth  year  of 
Ens  Heory  the  Eighth  ;  the  rest  he  left  noted  in  divers  and  many  pam- 
pis  and  papers,  which,  so  diligently  and  truly  as  I  could,  I  gathered  the 
OIK  together,  and  have,  in  such  wise,  compiled  them,  as  may  after  the  said 
yens  appear  in  this  work,  hut  utterly  without  any  addition  of  mine" 

fiisiiop  Nieolson  observes  of  Hall,  *'  If  the  reader  desires  to  know  -what 
nrt  oCdothes  were  worn  in  each  king's  reign,  and  how  the  fashions  altered, 
in  is  aa  historian  for  his  purpose ;  but  in  other  matters  his  infonnation  is 
Bfllsii  valuable. "  *  This  sentence  is,  in  our  opinion,  by  much  too  sweeping 
We  do  not  perceive  that  Hall  has  any  great  eicess  of  that  petty 
that  the  fiishop  derides  as  so  trifling,  though  it  is  not  without 
lis aseibr several  purposes ;  but  a  little  more  candour  and  attention  would 
bre  shown  him,  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  knowledge  we  pos- 
osas  io  the  internal  history  of  England  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  YII. 
aadfleoryVill.  is  due  to  this  respectable  chronicler,  who  has  been  largely 
eofied  by  those  who  followed,  ft  would  be  hard  to  say  whom  else  we 
eoold  vouch  for  the  narrative  of  the  different  rebellions  and  insurrections 
into  Henry  VII.,  or  for  the  tumultuous  resistance  of  the  citizens  and  com- 
■oas  lo  the  illegal  encroachments  of  Wolsey.  The  truth  of  these  facts  is 
eoafinaed  by  contemporary  letters  and  authentic  records ;  but  such  docu- 
■aibiardy  furnish  the  whole  circnmstances  of  a  transaction,  as  we  find 
Ihaa  collected  by  the  historian.  Polydoro  Virgil,  the  only  other  writer 
wks  cm  be  called  original,  is  much  inferior  to  Hall  in  credibility.  The 
dmutei  of  Hall  is  that  of  an  honest  and  fearless  simplicity,  wherein  it  was 
Hry  loDg  before  any  one  was  found  to  equal  him;  if  indeed,  considering  the 
Am^  St  Mmcs,  it  can  be  said  that  he  ever  had  an  equal. 

We  ought,  perhaps,  sooner  to  have  mentioned  the  celebrated  ''Pitiful 
Iife<ir  King  Edward  the  Fifth,'  by  Sir  Thomas  More.  But  we  have  not 
h»  aUe  to  satisfy  ourselves,  without  pretending,  however,  to  have  made 
aUarious  search,  as  to  the  date  of  its  earliest  publication.  It  is  printed  in 
thefalio  edition  of  his  works  by  Rastell,  in  1557.  But  we  also  find  it  in- 
mM  wfbatim  In  Hall's  Chronicle,  published,  as  has  been  said  above,  in 
15i«.  Whether  Hall,  or  his  editor  Grafton,  had  preserved  the  manuscript, 
«r  vlietfaer  there  is  some  earlier  edition  which  we  have  not  been  able  to 
ttite,  more  learned  antiquarians  will  determine.  None  is  mentioned  in 
MdiD  s  Typographical  Antiquities,  containing  a  long  list  of  the  works  that 
«aiie  from  the  presses  of  all  known  printers  in  that  age,  and  especially  of 
l^tell,  brother-in-law  of  More :  it  seems  plain  also,  from  the  historic 
Mils  of  Horace  Walpole,  Uiat  he  did  not  know  when  the  book  was  first 
pMriied.  We  may  add,  that  the  marginal  note  in  Hall  rather  leads  us 
to  (Mcsume,  that  the  work  of  More  then  appeared  for  the  first  time.  How- 
^^  this  may  be,  it  was  probably  written  in  Mora's  youth,  while  he  was 
aabF-sheriflf  of  London :  its  composition  has  been  referred  by  some  to  the 

*  Nicobon**  Hitt.  Library,  p.  71. 
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year  ir»13.  It  is  unneceseary  to  speak  of  the  credibility  or  this  narratiTe, 
which  has  encountered  such  severity  from  Walpole  and  Laing,  some  of 
whose  dtrictures  Mr.  Turner  and  Dr.  Lingard  have  shown  to  be  unjust ; 
but  in  its  style  it  may  be  said  to  form  a  sort  of  epoch,  especially  if  we  sup- 
pose it  to  have  been  published  not  long  after  its  composition,  in  our  native 
literature.  Unlike  the  senile  laboriousness  of  Fabyan,  it  is  written  with 
manifest  emulation  of  classical  models  ; — ^it  is  aruaia  verhiij  disUncIa  Bern* 
teniiit,  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  friend  and  pupil  of  Erasmus, 
laming  a  reluctant  language  to  somewhat  affected  graces,  and  anticipating 
with  uncertain  endeavours  the  copiousness  and  harmony  it  was  one  day  de»- 
tin^  to  display.  It  has  been  said  to  be  unfinished,  and  this  would  affMrd 
a  presumption  that  it  was  a  posthumous  publication ;  but  the  assertion  does 
not  seem  well  founded,  the  story  terminating  with  the  murder  of  the  two 
princes  in  the  Tower,  beyond  which  there  is  no  proof  that  he  intended  to 
carry  it. 

Grafton  himself  published  an  abridgment  of  the  Chronicles  of  Eogfaiid 
in  1562 ;  and  Stow,  a  learned  and  diligent  tailor  of  London,  a  summary  of 
the  same  in  1565.    Both  works  are  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
whose  many  faults  were  partially  redeemed  by  a  disposition  to  patronise 
learning.    Stow  and  Grafton  are  said  to  have  been  jealous  of  each  other's 
credit ;  there  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  of  the  former's  superiority,  though 
an  unfortunate  predilection  for  the  more  an tient  church,  so  often  suspected 
in  our  antiquarians  since  the  Reformation,  kept  him  under  a  cloud  in  his 
lifetime,  and  sometimes  exposed  his  papers  to  the  rude  hands  of  pursuivants 
and  messengers.     In  1569,  Grafton,  who  was  printer  to  the  Queen,  put 
forth  "A  Chronicle  at  lai^e,  and  new  History  of  the  affairs  of  England,  and 
Kings  of  the  same,  deduced  from  the  creation  of  the  world  unto  the  first 
habitation  of  this  island,  and  so  by  continuance  unto  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  our  most  dear  and  sovereign  lady  Queen  Elisabeth."    This  Chro- 
nicle of  Graflon  may  bedivided  into  two  parts.    In  the  first,  from  the  ere* 
ation  of  the  world  to  the  accession  of  Henry  lY.,  being  about  one-third  of 
the  whole,  he  follows  the  Polychronicon  of  Higden,  and  Fabyan's  Chronicle, 
with  occasional  assistance  from  Malmsbury,  Hoveden,  and  other  Latin  his- 
torians of  our  country.    Buchanan,  according  to  Bishop  Nicolson,  calls  him 
a  very  heedless  and  unskilful  writer ;  a  character  which  no  one  is  likely  to 
dispute.     It  may  be  added,  rather  as  illustrative  of  the  times  than  of  Graf- 
ton's work,  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  cautious,  if  not  dastardly,  performers 
that  ever  undertook  the  annals  of  a  free  nation.    We  can  hardly  hope  to  be 
believed  on  our  word,  when  we  assert  that,  in  writing  the  reign  of  John, 
he  has  made  no  mention  whatever  of  Magna  Charta  ;  an  omission  *'of  tlic 
part  of  Hamlet,"  which  can  scarcely  be  imputed  to  mere  confusion  amj 
ignorance.    The  following  is  a  more  definite  instance  of  the  queen's  prin- 
ter's cautiousness.    At  the  year.  1112  we  read — *'At  this  time  began  thi 
Parliament  in  England  first  to  be  instituted  and  advanced  for  reformatioi 
and  government  of  this  realm.    The  manner  whereof,  as  I  have  found  ii  me 
forth  in  an  old  pamphlet,  I  intend  at  large  to  set  forth  in  the  reign  of  Kin] 
Edward  III.,  where  and  when  Parliaments  were  yearly  and  orderly  kept.' 
In  his  preface,  however,  we  find  this  noticed  in  the  following  words  :— 
''And  where  I  have,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Ring  Henry  I.,  promised  t 
place  the  manner  and  order  that  was  first  taken  for  the  holding  of  the  Par- 
liament in  the  time  of  King  Edward  the  Third,  I  have  since  that  time  thoogfa 
meet  to  omit  the  same,  and  therefore  I  admonish  the  reader  not  to  look  fo 
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k."  Tbe  rest  of  Grafton's  Chronicle,  from  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.,  with 
ttie  exception,  of  course,  of  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI«  and  Mary,  is  nothing 
■Me  than  a  repoblication  of  Hall,  the  differences  being  not  so  great  as  fre- 
qoBitly  take  place  in  successiye  editions  of  the  same  work ;  in  fact,  we  be- 
fiete  it  would  be  found  that  Grafton  did  not  insert  any  one  phrase  or 
mteDce,  though  he  softened  in  many  places  the  warm  and  zealous  language 
of  his  predecessor. 

A  more  useful,  laborious,  and  celebrated  compiler  of  English  affairs  than 
Grafion,  was  Raphael  Holingshed,  who,  after  twenty-five  years  employed 
m  the  task  for  Wolfe  the  printer,  brought  out,  in  1577,  his  Chronicles  of 
Ea^and,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  two  large  Yolumes  folio.  This  first  edi- 
tion 18  remarkably  scarce.  A  second,  in  three  volumes,  appeared  in  1587. 
Of  this  seTeral  sheets  were  suppressed  by  order  of  the  Privy  Council,  but 
arery  few  oopies  escaped  mutUation,  and  the  obnoxious  passages  have  been 
sepantely  printed  in  later  times.  What  is  remarkable  is,  that  no  very  obvi- 
ow  motive  for  this  interference  of  the  council  appears  on  the  face  of  thein. 
HoliBgshed  w^  assisted  in  this  vast  work  by  several  coadjutors — Harri- 
son, Hooker  (sometimes called  Yowell),  Stanyhurst,  Thyn,  and  Stow.  In 
Col  of  erodition  they  much  exceed  the  preceding  chroniclers ;  several 
JO  works  are  inserted  in  verbatim  translations,  and  some  degree  of  critical 
judgmeot  is  exercised  upon  the  early  and  obscure  periods  of  history.  The 
nuist  useful  portions  &i  present  are  the  description  of  Britain,  by  Harrison, 
in  the  first  volume,  and  the  annals  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  by  Holingshed 
himself,  continued  by  Thyn  and  Stow.  In  these,  however,  for  obvious 
reasons,  nothing  more  than  ordinary  (acts  can  be  expected  to  appear.  Like 
Grafton,  though  not  so  indiscriminately,  he  transcribes  Hall ;  yet  our  mo^ 
dem  historians  are  apt  either  to  quote  Holingshed  alone,  or  to  refer  to  both 
as  distinct  and  independent  sources. 

The  "  Acts  and  Monuments"  of  John  Fox,  more  usually  called  his  Book 
of  Martyrs,  must  have  a  place  among  the  principal  historical  works  of  the 
century.  None  certainly  can  be  compared  to  it  in  its  popularity 
influeDce.  Four  editions  of  these  bulky  folios  were  published  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth ;  the  first  in  1568.  It  may  not  be  too  much  to  say,  that 
it  coofirmed  the  Reformation  in  England.  £very  parish  (by  order  of  the 
eooncfl,  or  the  bishops,  we  Ibrget  which)  was  to  hare  a  copy  in'  the 
diorch ;  and  every  |»ivate  gentleman,  who  had  any  book  but  the  Bi- 
He,  chose  that  which  stood  next  in  religious  esteem.  Whatever  be 
the  anomt  of  the  mistakes  into  which  the  pretty  common  habit  of  assum- 
tog  Ike  truth  of  facts,  according  to  an  estimate  previously  formed  of  the 
of  those  concerned  in  them,  may  have  led  our  worthy  martyro- 
it  is  certain  that  we  owe  him  thanks  for  collecting  and  inserting  at 
ieogth  a  great  body  of  documents  illustrative  of  our  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
history. 

io  the  long  and,  comparatively  at  least  with  fonner  times,  the  learned 
nign  of  Eltzabetb,  no  other  contribution  appears  to  have  been  made  to  the 
Uitory  oC  our  own  conntry  in  our  own  language,,  except  a  short  work  by 
Sir  John  Hayward,  in  1599,  entitled,  '*  The  first  part  of  the  Life  and  Reign 
•f  King  Henry  IV.,  extending  to  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  his  reign." 
This  is  deemed  a  rhetorical  performance  of  little  value,  and  chiefly  remarkable 
far  Ibe  persecution  it  brought  upon  him  at  the  hands  of  that  jealous  govern- 
Mal.  Bacon,  in  his  Apophthegms,  relates  a  sally  of  his  own  wit,  by 
vkidi  he  saved  the  unibrtunate  author  from  his  angry  sovereign.     '*  The 
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queen/'  he  says,  ''asiked  Mr.  Bacon  whether  there  were  not  treason  con- 
tained in  the  book." — *'Nay,  madam''  he  answered,  ''  for  treason  I  cannot 
deliver  my  opinion  that  there  is  any,  but  very  much  felony."  The  queen, 
apprehending  it,  gladly  asked,  *'  How  and  where?"  Mr.  Bacon  answered,. 
''  Because  he  hath  stolen  many  of  his  sentences  and  conceits  out  of  Goruelitis 
Tacitus."  At  anoUier  time,  the  queen  threatened  to  have  Hayward  racked, 
to  discover  die  real  author,  whom  she  suspected  to  be  disguised.  Bacon 
advised  her  rather  to  rack  his  style;  to  shut  him  up  with  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  and  let  him  try  if  he  could  write  like  it.  According  to  Camden,  the 
offence  was  taken  at  the  dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  wherein  he  was 
called  **  Magnus  et  proesenti  judicio,  et  futuri  temporis  expectatione."  Not 
having  access  to  Hayward's  book,  we  quote  Camden's  words  in  Latin. 
Hayward  remained  for  a  considerable  time  in  prison. 

The  spirit  of  the  Tudor  government,  evinced  in  this  severity  towards 
Sir  John  Hayward,  as  well  as  in  the  castigation  of  Holingshed's  second  edi- 
tion, goes  far  to  account  for  the  paucity  of  English  historical  writers  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Meanwhile,  tliere  was  no  deGciency  of  materials  for 
men  of  learning,"  nor  any  want  of  interest  among  them  for  the  preservation 
of  the  records  of  antiquity.  Leland,  Bale,  Pitts,  Tanner,  Archbishop  Par- 
ker, among  others  of  less  note,  diligently  laboured  in  collecting  relics  of  pasi 
times,  which  the  devastation  committed  among  the  monasteries  rendered 
valuable  by  their  scarcity,  if  not  always  by  their  importance.  The  public 
repositories  were  constantly  searched  by  lawyers,  and  by  those  who  sought 
arrows  from  tlie  quiver  of  ancient  precedent  for  the  recovery  of  their  con- 
stitutional privileges.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  multiplicity  of  autlientic  re- 
cords, and  the  practice  of  relying  upon  them  in  all  legal  and  parliamentary 
questions,'  rather  tended  to  discourage  the  composition  of  regular  history, 
wherein  it  was  not  so  much  the  practice  as  at  present  to  vouch  the  authori-^ 
ties  on  which  it  was  founded.  But  the  former  cause  had  doubtless  a  more 
powerful  efficacy. 

Two  chroniclers,  of  that  rather  humble  name,  as  it  began  to  be  reckoned,, 
belong  to  the  reign  of  James  I.,  Stow  and  Speed,  both  tailors.     The 
former's  Summary  of  the  Chronicles  of  England,  an  octavo  volume,  has 
already  been  mentioned ;  it  was  reprinted  several  times,  as  was  also  an 
abridgment  of  it,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.    An  enlargement  of  the  Sum— 
maries,  under  the  title  ''Flores  Historiarum,"  was  published  in  1600. 
After  the  death  of  Stow,  his  collection  of  papers,  which  the  industry  of  a 
long  life  had  amassed,  fell  into  ihe  hands  of  Edmond  Howes,  who,  having 
put  them  together  with  additions  of  his  own,  printed  the  whole  under  the 
name  of  Stow's  Chronicle.    The  first  edition  is  in  1615.    The  preceding 
year  Speed  had  published  **  The  History  of  Great  Britain  under  the  Romans^ 
Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normans,"  in  one  volume  folio.    Nicolson,  although  he 
gives  some  praise  to  this  book,  adds,  rather  foolishly,  "  but  what  could  be 
expected  from  a  tailor?"    The  imputation  of  appertaining  to  a  trade  so 
essential  to  civilized  man,  and  especially  to  the  courtiers  of  Elizabetli  and 
James,  is  more  than  redeemed  by  Speed's  diligence  and  learning,  in  which 
he  seems  inferior  to  none  of  his  predecessors,  except  Slow,  a  member  also  oC 
the  cross-4egged  craft.    He  is,  however,  less  agreeable  than  either  Stow  or 
Holingshed. 

A  far  more  able  pen  was  employed  on  the  same  subject  by  Samuel  Daniel^ 
groom  of  the  chamber  to  Anne  of  Denmark,  an  elegant  poet,  not  qaito 
unworthy  to  receive,  as  he  did,  the  laurel  from  Spenser,  and  to  transmil  il 
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to  Beo  Jonson.  He  published,  ia  1613  and  1616,  a  very  well-wriUen 
faiBlory  of  England  from  the  Norman  conquest,  alter  an  introduction  for  (lie 
previoiis  period,  to  (he  death  of  Edward  HI.  In  this  he  had  occasional 
recoorse  to  records,  used  more  critical  judgment  in  sifting  facts  than  those 
who  had  gone  before  him,  and,  if  he  is  now  superseded  as  an  historian, 
oDghi  still  to  be  remembered  in  the  annals  of  English  literature  for  the  purity 
and  elegance  of  his  style. 

Daniers  history  was  continued  some  time  afterwards  by  Nicholas  Trussel 
to  the  death  of  Edward  IV. ;  but  this  is  said  to  be  a  very  indifferent  per- 
formance, and  has  not  been  republished  along  with  Daniel  in  Rennet's 
**  Complete  History."  Lord  Bacon's  Life  of  Henry  VII.  appeared  in  1622, 
and  proved  that  in  this  hardly  trodden  path  of  literature,  wc  were  not  in- 
capable oC  emulating  the  Italian  writers  in  what  they  bad  made  their  main 
boasty  the  acuteness  and  depth  of  their  political  reflections.  After  so  fine  a 
specimen  of  genios,  it  is  only  to  make  our  enumeration  complete,  that  we 
mention  the  liyes  of  the  three  first  kings  after  the  conquest,  published  by 
Sir  Joibn  Hayward  In  1613.  Meantime  Camden,  for  whatever  reason, 
thought  fit  to  adopt  the  Latin  language  in  his  Annals  of  Elizabeth ;  yet,  as 
that  important  work  was  soon  translated,  it  may  be  named,  without  much 
imprapneiy,  in  the  series  of  English  history.  Bishop  Godwin  published 
also,  in  Latin,  the  Annals  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and  Mary.  They 
were  translated  in  the  ensuing  reign  by  his  son. 

A  few  select  portions  of  English  history  were  attempted  under  Charles  I. 
Sir  John  Hayward  wrote  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. ;  Thomas  Habington 
that  of  Edward  IV. ;  and  George  Buck  anticipated  the  paradox  of  Walpole 
and  Laing,  in  sustaining  the  dark  cause  of  Richard  III.  The  nmch  more 
Taluable  Life  of  Henry  VIII.,  by  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  did  not 
ai^iear  till  16^9,  a  year  after  the  author's  death.  Less  profound,  but  not 
ks  judicious,  and  certainly  more  fully  to  be  trusted  in  the  absence  of  other 
authorities,  than  Lord  Bacon,  he  stands  far  above  any  third  English  histo- 
rian who  had  as  yet  appeared,  and  might  challenge  comparison  with  the 
celebrated  Latin  annalist  of  Elizabeth.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  also  came 
to  light  the  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  by  his  son-in-law  Roper,  and  that  of 
Wolsey  by  Cavendi^ ;  but  we  cannot  pretend  to  enumerate  any  more 
works  of  biography,  even  when  they  may  throw  light  on  public  events. 

The  last  and  not  the  least  renowned  of  tlie  chroniclers  was  Sir  Richard 
Baker,  who  prudently  acted  on  the  plan  of  not  troubling  the  unlearned 
reader  with  references  to  authorities  he  could  not  estimate,  or  curious  dis- 
qnisiljons  on  antiquity;  for  which,  indeed,  his  own  residence  in  the  Fleet 
priwQ  did  not  particularly  qualify  him.  Baker's  Chronicle,  first  published 
in  1641,  enjoyed  a  pretty  extensive  reputation  for  the  best  part  of  a  century. 
It  was  the  book  of  the  parlour-window  to  the  squire,  the  parson,  and  the 
aacient  gentlewoman ;  they  read  there  the  fatal  bowl  held  out  to  fair 
Rosamond  in  her  secret  bower  by  the  revengeful  Eleanor,  the  glorious 
apotheosis  of  the  Countess  of  Salisbury's  garter,  the  dying  pangs  of  Jane 
Shore,  and  the  rejection  of  the  Princess  Bona  for  the  beautiful  Elizabeth 
Woodville.  A  frigid  inquisitiveness  had  not  torn  away  the  stolen  zone  of 
truth  bom  these  false  Florimels  of  our  ancient  story.  As  Holingshed  was 
I  very  bulky  and  expensive  writer,  and  Speed  not  an  interesting  one,  the 
flweess  of  Baker  i^  not  surprising.    Nicolson  says,  ''  his  manner  is  new,  and 


Co  please  the  rabble ;  but  learned  men  will  be  of  a  different  opinion. 
bbct,  it  is  a  book  full  of  great  errors  in  the  eyes  of  such  men ;  yet  has  pro- 
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bably  given  more  pleasure,  and  diiTused  more  universal  knowledge,  thftn 
what  they  would  have  wrillea.  It  was  enough  icfr  Sir  Roger  de  Coveriey ; 
but  since  the  Sir  Rogers  are  extinct,  it  is  natural  that  their  instructors  should 
be  forgotten.  After  the  Restoration,  a  continuation  of  Bakeri  Chronicle, 
which  ended  with  Elizabeth's  decease,  was  annexed  to  the  subsequent 
editions  by  Thomas  Philips,  who  is  understood  to  have  had  some  assistance 
from  Sir  Thomas  Glarges,  brother-in-law  of  General  Monk,  for  the  con- 
temporary period.  May's  History  of  the  Parliament,  published  in  16A7, 
is  upon  a  more  regular  and  classical  model  than  any  former  author  had 
adopted ;  and  had  he  completed  the  whole  with  as  much  moderation  and 
coolness  as  we  find  in  what  is  published,  which,  there  is  some  reason  to 
suspect,  would  not  have  been  the  case,  no  historian  of  that  century  would 
have  deserved  a  higher  reputation.  We  shall  not  mention  in  future  either 
memoirs  by  persons  concerned  in  public  events,  or  particular  accounts  of 
detached  periods,  making  one  exception  for  Milton's  History  of  England  to 
the  Norman  Conquest,  for  the  sake  of  the  greatness  of  his  name,  and  in  some 
measure  for  the  value  of  the  work. 

The  struggle  between  liberty  and  prerogative,  resumed,  with  still  greater 
dissent  of  opinion  than  before,  about  the  year  1G80,  produced  a  learned 
controversy  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Commons  in  Parliament,  and  the 
sources,  in  general,  of  popular  privileges.  Dr.  Brady,  a  physician  of  Cam- 
bridge,, devoted  to  the  support  of  monarchical  authority  in  its  highest  claims^ 
having  published,  in  168A,  an  answer  to  Petyt  and  Atwood,  the  advocates 
of  Parliamentary  rights,  entitled,  '*  An  Introduction  to  the  Old  English 
History,"  followed  this  up  next  year  with  the  first  volume  of  a  complete 
history  of  England ;  the  second  not  appearing  till  1700,  and  carrying  down 
the  narrative  to  the  close  of  Richard  II. 's  reign.  This  work,  being  little 
else  than  a  series  of  extracts,  translated  from  Matthew  Paris,  Walsingham,  and 
others,  arranged  merely  as  annals  and  confined  chiefly  to  the  con$titulional 
and  Parliamentary  department,  can  hardly  be  reckoned  among  our  general 
histories.  Tyrrell,  as  strenuous  on  the  Whig  as  Brady  was  on  the  Tory 
side,  thought  it  necessary  to  refute  the  unfair  representations  of  the  latter 
in  five  folio  volumes, — **  A  General  History  of  England,  both  Civil  and 
Ecclesiastical,  from  the  earliest  times;"  printed  from  1700  to  170A.  Il  is 
said  that  his  design  was  to  bring  it  down  to  the  revolution  in  168S;  a  miscal- 
culation either  of  his  own  or  his  readers'  time,  since  the  pretty  serious 
achievement  above  mentioned  conducts  us  only  to  the  days  of  Richard  II. 
Of  a  work  so  diffuse  as  to  be  almost  equally  useless  to  the  learned  and  the 
unlearned,  since  it  would  save  time  to  read  the  original  writers,  it  is  needless 
to  say  much  :  we  have  heard  Tytrell  praised  by  a  competent  judge  for  hts^ 
industry  and  fairness  in  the  detail  of  constitutional  antiquities. 

We  have  now  come  down  to  the  reign  of  Anne,  and  to  the  eighieentlik 
century ;  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  one  history  of  England  existed,  to 
which  a  foreigner  could  be  referred,  or  from  whichaeitizen  might  learn  tho. 
story  of  his  ancestors;  those  which  we  have  enumerated,  being  either  written, 
with  little  research  and  discrimination,  or  broken  off  at  a  very  distant  poiot 
of  time.  Lawrence  Echard,  a  clergyman,  attempted  to  remove  this  dis-- 
credit  by  his  own  < '  History  of  England  from  the  time  of  Julius  Cmar  to 
the  death  of  King  lames  I.,"  publi^ed  in  1706 ;  the  second  and  third  vo-- 
lumes,  which  came  out  in  1718,  carrying  on  the  narrative^to  the  revolutioa 
of  1688.  Considered  as  to  its  extent,  this  was  the  most  oompleCe  history 
Uiat  bad  appeared ;  but  Echard,  though  not  a  very  bad  writer,  failed  boii\ 
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in  impartmlity  atid  good  sense  when  he  descended  to  the  great  contention  of 
Ibe  preceding  age.  Yet,  as  he  fell  in  with  the  prejudices  of  a  very  nu- 
meroofl  body,  the  Tory  and  High-church  party,  and  though,  with  no  ori- 
gfoal  iDformation  much  worthy  of  credit,  had  the  advantage  of  several 
Ughly-important  works  printed  within  forty  years  before,  which  had  not 
yet  been  reduced  into  a  single  narration,  he  seems  for  some  years  to  haye 
enjoyed  a  certain  popularity. 

This  popularity,  howeyer,  must  be  ascribed  in  a  very  low  sense  to  Echard, 
when  compared  with  what  was  obtained  by  another  historian  in  a  few  more 
years.  Strange  it  seems,  that  the  first  history  of  England,  which  exercised 
any  considerable  influence  oyer  the  national  opinion,  or  acquired  a  per-* 
maneiii  reputation,  was  to  come  from  the  pen  of  a  Frenchman. 

Quod  minimi  rerie,  Or»i&  pandetur  ab  urbe. 

Rapin  de  Thoyras,  of  an  ancient  family  in  Languedoc,  was  one  of  those 
Protc^lants  whom  the  tyranny  of  Louis  XIV.  drove  to  England  in  16S5. 
He  obtained  a  small  pension  from  William  III.,  and  the  Earl  of  Portland 
iolrmted  to  him  the  education  of  his  son.  Motiyes  of  economy  induced 
lifffl  afterwards  to  settle  at  Wesel,  in  the  duchy  of  Gleyes,  where  he  un- 
dertook aod  eompleted,  after  a  labour  of  near  twenty  years,  his  well-known 
History  of  England.  This  was  first  published  at  the  Hague  in  seyenteen 
Tolmnes,  the  last  in  1725 ;  and  two  translations  of  it,  by  Tyndal  and  by 
KeOy,  appeared  within  a  yery  few  years.  The  former  is  the  best  known, 
00  account  of  the  continuation  down  to  1760,  which,  though  bearing  all 
aloog  the  name  of  Tindal,  is  anderstood  to  haye  been  written,  in  the  latter 
yolumes,  by  Dr.  Birch.  Rapin  had  the  adyantage  of  correcting  the  loose  and 
sknrenly  narratiye  of  his  predecessors,  especially  as  to  names  and  dates, 
^y  means  of  the  recent  publication  of  Rymer's  Foedera,  which  he  studied 
with  great  care,  and  from  which  he  had  previously  published  a  selection 
of  treatises  and  other  important  documents,  entitled  Jlcta  Regia.  Yet  all 
Ihe  earlier  part  of  his  history  is  yery  inexact,  according  to  the  measure  of 
oar  present  knowledge  :  and  he  is  little  worthy  of  perusal  before  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  From  that  period,  his  probity  and  loye  of  truth  render 
kim  a  very  respectable,  though  not  profound  or  liyely,  writer ;  he  has  pre- 
ipryed  entire  seyeral  public  documents— «  practice,  which,  if  not  quite 
agreeable  to  the  critical  laws  of  composition,  is  highly  conyenient  in  such 
a  bislory  as  that  of  £ngland--<and  has  been  diligent  in  comparing  his  ma- 
leriilt,  and  in  allowing  for  the  distortion  of  party  prejudice.  A  slight  bias 
towards  the  Parliamentary  side  is  sometimes  perceptible  in  his  relation  o( 
Ilk}  reign  of  Charles  I.  But  the  unfortunate  situation  of  Rapin,  not  only 
as  a  foreigner,  but  as  resident  in  a  foreign  country,  seems  to  haye  kept  hini 
la  igDoranoe  of  much  that  was  necessary  for  an  English  historian ;  a  more 
Urikiog  instanoe  of  which  cannot  be  mentioned,  than  that  he  neyer  quotes,, 
and  apparently  did  not  know,  the  existence  of  Whitelock's  Memorials,  a 
kook  of  such  standard  character  for  the  period  of  the  ciyil  wars,  and  the  first 
odilion  of  which  had  been  published  nearly  forty  years. 

Guthrie,  one  of  the  first  who  practised  the  trade  of  senring  the  booksellers. 

with  copy  by  the  ream,  produced,  in  17AA,  three  yery  thick  folio  yolumes, 

vtih  double  columns,  according  to  the  fashion  of  that  time,  denominated 

tffislory  of  England.    Of  his  predecessor,  he  ol>seryes :  *'  Rapin's  history 

ay^red  at  a  time  when  the  principles  on  which  he  wrote  were  useful  ta 

I  party,  wlio  therefore  powerfully  recommended  it  from  the' press,  of  which 
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they  were  then  masters.  To  this,  and  to  the  ridiculous  prepossession  that  a 
foreigner  was  best  fitted  to  write  the  English  history,  was  owing  the  re- 
ception it  met  with  from  the  public."    This  is  foolish  enough,  considering 
that  no  party  could  at  that  time  be  called  masters  of  the  press,  any  more 
than  when  Guthrie  himself  wrote,  and  leads  us  to  expect  a  less  temperate 
performance  than  we  really  find.    This  history,  however,  seems  not  de- 
ficient in  general  impartiality,  though  with  about  as  much  leaning  towards 
the  Royalist  as  Rapin  shows  towards  the  Parliamentary  side.    But,  a's  it  was 
uncommonly  diffuse,  inconvenient  from  bulkiness,  and  proceeded  from  a 
man  who  had  no  literary  reputation  sufficient  to  warrant  what  he  wrote 
without  vouching  authorities,  and  who  seemed  to  have  had  recourse  to  none 
but  such  as  were  common,  he  so  far  from  succeeded  in  his  expectation  of 
superseding  the  foreigner  whom  he  disparaged,  that  few  books  of  the  kind 
are  lower  in  price  and  reputation  at  the  present  moment.     It  was  not  much 
better  in  his  own  age  :  Horace  Walpole  said  sarcastically,  when  some  re- 
viewer quoted  Guthrie's  History,  that  '*  he  himself  was  conversant  with 
the  living  works  of  dead  authors,  not  the  dead  works  of  the  living."    Wo 
will  deviate  so  far  from  our  system  of  mentioning  no  history  which  relates  to 
a  particular  period,  as  to  praise  the  very  prolix,  but  useful  and  able  Ralph, 
who,  in  the  years  17AA  and  17A6,  was  delivered  of  two  immense  folios, 
which  comprise  the  term  of  forty  years,  from  the  Restoration  to  the  death 
of  William  III. ;  and  which  have  been  raised  by  the  commendation  be— 
stowed  on  them  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  by  the  attention  thus  shown  to  their  merit, 
from  complete  neglect  to  a  considerable  [Hrioe  in  catalogues.    Ralph,  how^ 
ever,  is  not  impartial,  or  always  fair  in  his  political  opinions;  a  strong 
dislike  to  William  III.  leavening  his  second  volume;  and  he  seems  on  the 
whole  to  have  wished  rather  to  please  the  Tories  of  his  own  age,  changed 
as  they  had  been  by  long  exclusion  from  power,  than  the  Whigs,  who  had 
as  long  breathed  the  air  of  a  court.    As  Ralph  had  the  reputation  of  letting 
his  pen  to  hire  in  factious  pamphlets,  some  suspicion,  though  perhaps  un^ 
justly,  might  fall  on  his  sincerity  in  this  greater  work. 

A  far  superior  writer  to  Guthrie,  or  even  Rapin,  was  Thomas  Carte,  a 
nonjuring  clergyman,  distinguished  for  his  beautiful  edition  of  Thuanus, 
commonly  called  Buckley's,  his  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  several 
other  contributions  to  historical  literature.  A  large  subscription  enabled  hiai 
to  undertake  a  History  of  England,  to  be  founded  on  more  extensive  re- 
searches than  had  hitherto  been  required.  The  universal  exactness  of  his- 
torical learning,  the  diligence  shown  in  topographical  and  biographical  illus- 
trations of  past  times,  the  controversies  as  to  political  and  personal  character, 
the  prevailing  spirit  of  scepticism,  sometimes  acute,  sometimes  excessive, 
but  always  demanding  industry  to  repel  it,  had  raised  the  standard  of  truth, 
both  in  narration  and  discussion  of  general  facts;  so  that  errors  which,  if 
observed  at  all,  would  have  been  slighted  a  century  before,  assumed  a  new 
magnitude  in  the  microscope  of  an  antiquary  or  controversial  disputant. 
Carte  appeared,  by  his  industry  and  command  of  materials,  well  qualified 
to  fill  a  post  which  as  yet  was  but  imperfectly  supplied  by  a  foreigner.  In 
17A7,  he  published  the  first  volume  of  a  ''History  of  England,  by  Thomas 
Carte,  an  Englishman."  It  was  immediately  evident  that  he  was  master  of 
his  ground  in  a  very  diiTerent  degree  from  any  of  his  predecessors.  Not  only 
the  collection  of  Rymer,  but  the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  hitherto  unknown, 
except  by  an  incorrect  abridgment,  and  other  archives  of  our  ancient  go- 
vernment, were  made  contributory  to  his  purpose.   It  might,  indeed,  have 
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been  predicted  thai  an  honest  Jacobite  oould  scarcely  give  such  a  colour  to 
the  Tudor  and  Stuart  reigns,  to  say  nothing  of  older  times,  as  the  friends  of 
constitutional  liberty  were  likely  to  approye.  But  Carte  managed  to  anti-. 
qpate  their  objections  by  inserting  in  his  first  volume  a  story  of  one  Thomas 
Lovell,  who,  being  afflicted  with  a  scrofulous  complaint,  had  recovered  his 
health  on  being  touched  at  Avignon  ''by  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of 
kings."  The  loyal  subjects  of  the  House  of  Hanover  took  the  alarm ;  the 
city  of  London  withdrew  its  subscription ;  and  Carte  was  compelled  to  pro- 
secute his  task  with  very  diminished  assistance  from  the  public,  and  a  slur 
on  the  reputation  of  his  work.  He  did  not  yield  to  those  discouragement? : 
a  second  volume  appeared  in  1750,  a  third  in  1752,  and  a  fourth  in  1755. 
This,  however,  brings  down  the  history  only  to  165A,  instead  of  the  Re- 
volution, as  originally  designed.  Carte  is  certainly  no  concise  writer.  On 
a  loose  calculation  we  find  that,  down  to  the  reign  of  James  I.,  his  letter- 
press is  to  that  of  Rapin  about  as  three  to  two ;  to  that  of  Hume  as  nine  to 
four ;  and  to  that  of  Dr.  Lingard,  less  than  two  to  one.  This  prolixity,  and 
the  Inconvenience  of  the  folio  size,  which  excludes  so  many  books  of  ancient 
repute  from  the  tables  of  a  more  indolent  generation,  have  rendered  Carte  s 
History,  comparatively  even  with  Rapin,  an  obscure  book.  As  Car,  however, 
98  the  reign  of  James  I.  inclusive,  be  is  incomparably  superior  to  Rapin  in 
oopiousness  of  materials  and  accuracy  of  statement*  Instead  of  confining 
himself,  like  his  predecessor,  to  the  more  common  printed  authorities,  he 
sought  access  to  original  papers,  both  in  Paris  and  London ;  and  perhaps 
iell  sometimes  into  the  not  unusual  fault  of  relying  too  much  on  rare  and 
onpublished  documents  when  they  disagreed  with  popular  history.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  Carte  is  to  be  read  with  great  caution  on 
all  subjects  of  constitutional  privileges. 

The  last  volume  of  Carte  had  not  issued  from  the  press  when  an  eminent 
writer,  conspicuous  already  for  a  diversified  and  brilliant,  though  sometimes 
loo  eccentric,  career  over  the  fields  of  literature  and  philosophy,  undertook 
a  labour  not  apparently  very  congenial  to  the  habits  of  his  mind,  as  they 
had  hitherto  been  displayed,  in  a  History  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  Hume 
published  the  first  volume  of  this  in  1754,  and  the  second  in  1756.  The 
History  of  the  House  of  Tudor  followed,  at  equal  length,  in  1759 ;  and  two 
more  volumes  in  1761,  by  a  curiously  retrograde  process,  completed  the 
usual  course  from  Julius  Caesar  to  the  Revolution.  Eulogy  is  superfluous 
on  a  work  which  is  not  only  the  greatest  monument  of  historical  literature 
in  our  language,  but  in  many  respects  equal,  perhaps,  to  any  which  either 
ancient  or  modern  Italy  has  produced.  Many  have  excelled,  and  others 
will  hereafter  excel,  Hume  in  their  knowledge  of  the  spirit  of  antiquity,  in 
fheir  exactness  and  circumstantiality  of  narration,  and,  what  is  more  im- 
porlant,  in  their  rigorous  adherence  to  the  laws  of  moral  and  historical 
Imth  in  the  estimate  of  political  transactions  and  characters.  But  we  can 
liaurdty  hope  to  see  his  rival  in  reflections  usually  just  and  often  profound, 
without  the  involution  of  mystical  pedantry,  in  the  harmonious  subordina- 
tiOD  of  illustrative  digressions  to  the  main  stream  of  history,  or  still  less, 
perhaps,  in  a  style  equally  fitted  for  narration  and  for  dissertation, — easy 
villKMil  being  feeble,  simple  without  dryness,  and,  if  not  always  free  from 
a  little  affectation  in  idiom,  never  losing  its  elegance  in  redundant  ornament 
or  learned  abstraction.' 

It  has  been  often  asserted  that  Hume  has  made  great  use  of  Carte's  His- 
lory,  eq)eciaily  in  his  first  two  volumes;  and  he  has  even  been  called  his 
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tsopyist.  We  have  had  the  cariosity  to  compare  a  few  peasages  ai  raadom^ 
and  the  result  is,  to  a  great  extent,  in  confirmation  of  this  fact.  We  mean 
only,  that  Hume  appears  to  have  written  with  Carte  always  open  before 
him,  and  to  have  followed  him,  -  generally  speaking,  not  only  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  events,  but  in  the  structure  of  his  exposition  of  them ;  giving, 
however,  the  colour  of  his  own  thoughts  and  style  to  the  whole  narration, 
and  continually,  as  we  believe,  both  verifying  the  statements  of  his  pre- 
decessor, and  adding  what  he  thought  requisite  to  bis  own  by  a  reference 
to  the  original  sources.  As  this  is  a  matter  of  some  literary  curiosity,  we 
will  insert  two  very  short  extracts  in  order  to  exhibit  this  parallelism. 

*^  Henry  wbi  banting  in  the  New  Forest  when  he  heard  the  news  of  his  brother  William^s  death  ; 
and  resolvinc  to  make  a  pash  for  the  throne,  went  immediately  to  the  Castle  of  Winchester  to 
■demand  the  Keys  of  the  royal  treasury,  which  the  guards  made  some  dilBcalty  in  delirering.^  They 
were  in  Ibe  custody  of  William  de  Bretcml,  (the  eldest  son  of  William  Fits-Osbom,  fSoraerly 
Earl  of  Hereford)  who  was  likewise  in  another  quarter  of  the  forest,  when,  being  surprised  with  an 
account  of  the  kins's  death,  he  made  all  possible  haste  home  to  lake  care  of  his  charge ;  and, 
aniving  in  the  miodle  of  the  dispute,  totd  the  young  prince  that  neither  the  treasure  nor  the  sceptre 
of  England  belonged  to  him,  but  to  his  elder  fairothar  Robert,  to  whom  he  and  others  of  the  chief 
nobility  had  already  done  homage.  High  words  arose,  and  blows  were  likely  to  follow,  when 
Robert,  Count  of  Meulant,  with  a  great  number  of  the  late  king's  attendants,  coming  m,  look  the 
part  of  the  prince  present,  and  foro^  William  to  leaTe  him  master  of  the  treasure,  with  which  they 
noped, perhaps,  to  be  rewarded  for  their  scrrice."  —  Carte,  toI.  i.  p.  4S0. 

*^  Pnooe  Henrv  was  hunting  with  Rufus  in  the  New  Forest,  when  intelligence  of  that  prince^ 
dMUh  was  broQsnt  him  I  and,  bein^  sensible  of  the  adfantage  attending  the  conjecture,  he  imme- 
diately galbped  to  Wmchcster,  in  order  to  secure  the  royal  treasure,  which  he  knew  to  be  a 
necessary  implement  for  facilitating  his  designs  upon  the  crown.  He  had  scarcely  reached  the 
place  when  William  de  Breteuil,  Keeper  of  the  treastire,  arrived,  and  opposed  himself  to  Henry's 
pretensioos.  This  nobleman,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  same  par^  of  hunting,  bad  no  sooner 
heard  of  his  masler*s  death,  than  he  hastened  to  take  care  of  his  charge ;  and  be  told  the  prince 
that  this  treasure,  as  well  as  the  crown,  belonged  to  his  elder  brother,  who  was  now  his  sovereign ; 
aad  that  he  himself,  for  his  part,  was  determined,  in  spile  of  all  otfier  pretensioos,  to  maintaia  his 
alWiance  to  him.  But  Henry,  drawing  his  sword,  threatened  him  with  instant  death  if  he  dared 
to  disobey  him ;  and  as  others  of  the  late  king's  retinue,  who  came  every  moment  to  Winchester, 
joined  the  prince's  party,  Breteuil  was  oblig^  to  withdraw  his  opposition,  and  to  acquiesce  in  this 
▼iolence. "  —  Hume,  voL  i.  p.  823.  4to.  1762. 

It  will  be  understood  by  the  reader  that  we  produce  these  passages  as  ao 
example,    not  as  sufficient  proof,   of  Hume's  use  of  Carte.     A  single 
incident,  cannot,  of  course,  display  this  so  conclusively  as  a  geries  of  events 
expanded  into  several  paragraphs,  which  we  have  not  room  to  insert.    But 
we  believe  that  any  one  will  satisfy  himself  of  what  we  have  said  by  a 
comparison  of  the  two  volumes  in  different  parts.  If  it  should  be  conceived 
that  historians,  relating  the  same  events  from  several  authorities,  will 
naturally  adopt  an  identical  arrangement,  even  in  the  structure  of  their 
sentences,  the  contrary  will  be  shown  by  trying  the  experiment  upon  Rapin 
or  Lingard.     It  will  appear,  if  a  fair  number  of  instances  be  tried,  that 
the  diversities  in  the  order  and  tone  of  impressions  made  on  the  mind  of 
an  historian  who  compares  and  meditates  upon  his  materials,  will  prevent 
two  wholly  independent  writers,  as  soon  as  they  leave  the  track  of  mere 
translation,  from  presenting  similar  narrations  to  the  reader's  eye.    In  these 
observations  we  have  not  the  slightset  intention  of  bringing  the  absurd 
charge  of  plagiarism  against  our  philosophical  historian.    On  the  contrary, 
we  think  that  having  ascertained,  as  he  undoubtely  did,  the  judiciousness 
>and  veracity  of  Carte,  he  acted  much  more  foirly  by  his  readers  in  keef^ 
ing  a  valuable  model  before  his  eyes  in  composition,  than  if  he  had  endea- 
voured to  weave  a  new  web  of  a  texture  which  he  would,  perhaps,  himself 
have  felt  to  be  inferior.   It  had  not  been  the  occupation  of  his  life  to  inves- 
tigate the  early  annals  of  England ;  and  those  who  can  only  devote  a  liiuited 
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lime  to  any  historical  study  know  wall  Uie  importance  of  a  standard  work 
to  narshal  and  methodise  dieir  inquiries. 

The  unpretending  and  elegant,  though  necessarily  superficial,  abridg- 
aeat  of  Goldsmith,  hardly  deserves  notice  In  this  place ;  much  less  an  epitome 
of  thai  abridgment,  entitled,  ' '  History  of  England,  in  Letters  from  a  Noble- 
man  to  his  Son,"  which  the  booksellers'  catalogues  ridiculously  attribute  to 
Lord  LytUeton.  Nor  has  Smollett  in  the  slightest  degree  better  pretensions 
than  Goldsmith  to  authority  as  an  historian,  while  he  is  utterly  deficient 
in  the  qualities  of  style  which  belong  to  die  latter.  His  continuation  of 
Hume,  noTertheless,  having  been  generally  bound  \sp  in  the  same  series  by 
Chose  Mezentiuses,  the  booksellers,  who  yoke  the  dead  to  the  living,  and 
the  hi^ir-bred  courser  to  Ih^r  own  battered  hackney,  has  obtained,  not  a 
reputation,  but  a  sale  which  it  little  deserves.  The  history  of  the  same 
pmod,  whieh  we  hope  to  obtain  from  the  pen  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  will 
send  Smollett  to  the  cheesemongers.  Not  more  than  a  few  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  publication  of  Hume's  last  volumes,  when  Dr.  Henry  announced 
a  BistDry  of  Britain  upon  a  new  plan.  Each  volume,  of  which  he  pro- 
mised twelve,  was  to  be  divided  into  seven  chapters,  for  the  civil  and  mili- 
laiy,  Che  ecclesiastical,  the  legal  and  constitutional,  the  literary  history, 
tfiat  of  arts,  of  commerce,  and  of  manners,  for  the  sevwal  periods  which 
the  entire  work  was  to  comprehend.  It  seems  that  he  had  contemplated 
its  continuance  to  his  own  time;  but  death  intercepted  his  prol^ss  in  the 
sixth  volume,  at  the  death  of  Henry  YIIL  The  success  of  Henry's  history 
tor  many  years  after  its  appearance  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  grace  of  his 
style,  which  is  homely,  though  not  absolutely  bad,  nor  to  any  depth  <rf 
research,  for  he  is  superficial,  perhaps  inevitably  so,  in  every  portion  of  his^ 
multiCmous  narrations ;  but  to  the  increasing  avidity  for  information  upon 
arts  and  learning,  and  upon  the  domestic  life  of  our  ancestors,  which  hia 
peculiar  scheme  of  composition  Jed  him  to  display  on  a  far  greater  scale  than 
had  been  usual  with  the  historian  of  public  events.  The  scheme  itself 
aMriCs  DO  great  praise;  even  as  an  arrangement  to  facilitate  reference,  it 
does  not  supersede  the  necessity  of  an  index,  though  he  has  given  none; 
and  the  reader,  who  undertakes  the  perusal  of  the  whole,  is  distracted  by 
eontinually  passing  from  one  subject  to  another  of  a  totally  different  nature. 
The  hnportant  accessions  to  our  knowledge  on  the  subjects  of  many  chapters 
in  Dr.  Henry  s  history,  since  its  publication,  have  diminished  its  usefulness; 
though  they  cannot,  of  course,  take  away  from  his  just  praise  of  having 
made  much  accessible  which  was  then  beyond  the  reach  of  an  ordinary 
reader. 

We  shall  no  otherwise  advert  to  living  historians  than  to  observe,  that 
Mr.  Sharon  Turner  has  earned  the  honourable  reputation  of  indefatigable 
diUgenoe,  of  the  love  of  truth  and  mankind,  but  has  exposed  himself  more 
and  more  in  each  successive  volume  to  literary  criticisms,  which  this  is  not 
Cbe  place  to  point  out;  and  that  in  the  first  volume  of  Sir  James  Mackin- 
lorii's  History  of  England,  in  the  Cabinet  Gyclopsedia,  we  find  enough  to 
warrant  the  anticipations  of  the  public,  that  a  calm  and  luminous  philo-: 
iophy  will  diffuse  itself  over  the  long  narration  of  our  British  story.  But 
naost  expect  the  full  display  of  that  eminent  writer's  powers  in  the 
ling  volumes. 

From  Dr.  Lingard  we  have  perhaps  suffered  ourelves  to  be  too  long  de- 

His  first  three  volumes  were  published  in  quarto  in  the  year  1819 ; 

lie  has  now  completed  ei^t  in  the  sane  form.    An  edition  in  octavo 
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has  also  been  published.  Though  we  do  not  believe  that  the  sale  has  been 
remarkably  extensive,  few  modern  works  of  the  kind  have  obtained  a  more 
general  notoriety,  which  has  by  no  means  been  confined  to  our  own 
country.  A  translation  into  French  by  M.  Koujeux  was,  under  the  late  go- 
vernment, used,  as  the  standard  history  of  England,  in  all  the  colleges  of 
France.  It  would  be  unjust  to  suppose  that  the  motive  which  will  probably 
suggest  itself  was  the. sole  cause  of  this  preference.  The  merits  of  Dr. 
Lingard  are  of  a  high  class.  He  generally  discusses  controverted  facts  with 
candour,  (except  on  one  subject,)  acuteness,  and  perspicuity.  He  selects^ 
in  general,  judiciously,  arranges  naturally,  relates  without  prolixity  or 
confusion.  Abstaining  from  any  comprdkensive  views  of  society,  and 
/rom  any  profound  remarks  on  human  character,  and  thus  certainly  falling 
short  of  the  first  rank  among  historians,  he  at  least  avoids  by  this  the  habit 
of  verbose  declamation  on  these  topics,  which  the  minor  Italian  historians, 
and  even  Guicciardini,  have  practised,  and  of  which  abundant  instances 
may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  M.  Sismondi,  and,  still  more,  of  Mr.  God- 
win. His  gtyle,  which  in  earlier  volumes  was  somewhat  too  much  con- 
structed after  that  of  Gibbon,  has  become  more  easy  and  spirited  by 
practice,  and  though  not  free  from  small  blemishes,  nor  rising  into 
eloquence,  may  be  considered  as  good,  from  its  ^conciseness  and  per- 
spicuity. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  celebrity  of  this  work  has  been  in  some 
measure  owing  to  the  hostility  it  was  calcutated,  or  perhaps  designed,  to  ex- 
cite. In  the  first  three  volumes,  though  Dr.  Lingard  was  known  to  be 
a  Gatholic  priest,  little  was  found  that  provoked  much  controversy ;  nor 
indeed  were  they  very  much  read  before  the  publication  of  the  fourth.  It 
might  be  observed  that  he  disposed  of  the  story  of  Edwy  and  Elgiva,  and 
of  the  dispute  between  Henry  II.  and  Becket,  rather  differently  from  most 
of  his  Protestant  predecessors  ;  but  such  matters  have  been  reckoned  open 
ground,  and  not  very  important  to  the  Established  Church.  It  was  quite 
otherwise,  when,  in  descending  to  the  Tudor  dynasty,  he  exhibited  the 
fathers  of  the  Anglican  reformation,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  that  great 
revolution  in  the  laws  and  opinions  of  England,  so  unfavourably,  and  yet  to 
all  appearance  so  dispassionately,  and  with  so  perpetual  an  appeal  to  autho- 
rity, that,  while  many  were  startled  to  find  their  antient  prejudices  disturbed 
without  much  power  of  resistance,  the  champions  of  orthodox  Protestantism 
were  quick  to  take  up  the  gauntlet,  and  expose,  if  they  could,  the  misre- 
presentation and  sophistry  which  was  dimming  the  lustre  of  Its  historical 
glory.  The  time  drew  more  than  usual  attention  to  such  a  contest.  The 
great  question,  since  so  happily  terminated,  had  begun  to  assume  far  more 
the  character  of  a  religious  dispute,  than  it  had  done  at  the  outset ;  an 
activity  in  proselytism  was  perceived,  or  strongly  suspected  on  both  sides  ; 
and  though  no  rational  and  cool-headed  men  were  disposed  to  rest  the 
merits  either  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  as  a  political  measure,  or  of  the 
Reformation,  as  a  theological  one,  on  the  personal  characters  of  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  of  Pole  and  Cranmer,  yet  it  is  certain,  that  nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  measure  the  truth  of  doctrines  by  the  honesty  of  their  pro- 
fessors ;  nor  had  any  argument  been  more  efficacious,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  to  withdraw  members  of  the  Anglican  Church  from  its  tenets, 
than  to  raise  unfavourable  notions  of  those  who,  in  the  preceding  age,  had 
established  it.  Even  the  writings  of  its  professed  friends,  when  tinctured 
with  the  strong  leaven  of  hierarchical  principles,  such  as  prevailed  in  the 
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reigns  of  the  two  first  Stuarts,  tended  to  alienate  their  readers  from  the 
prolestant  theory  of  lay-judgment  in  religion,  and  reform  of  the  church  hy 
llie  temporal  power ;  and  thus  James  II.  has  mentioned  Heylin's  History 
of  the  Refonnation  as  one  of  the  two  books  which  satisfied  his  mind,  that 
the  truth  had  been  lost  by  those  who  seceded  from  the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  manner  of  Dr.  Lingard's  attack  on  the  northern  heresy,  as  es- 
tablished in  these  kingdoms,  was  conducive  to  his  success.  No  angry  ex- 
pression, no  arrogance  or  indignation  betrays  the  writer's  intention  ;  a 
placid  neutrality,  and  ahnost  an  affected  indilTerence  to  the  whole  subject, 
seems  to  guide  his  pen :  aware  of  the  propensity  of  mankind,  and  perhaps 
of  the  greater  ease  of  the  undertaking,  he  prefers  lowering  his  adversaries 
to  exalting  his  friends ;  and  if  he  can  degrade  the  memory  of  Cranmer,  or 
laint  the  fame  of  Anne  Boleyn,  or  darken  a  shade  in  the  character  of  Eliza- 
beth, Is  not  comparatively  solicitous  to  interest  us  for  the  virtues  of  Gardi- 
ner, or  to  palliate  the  cruelties  of  Bonner.  Whatever,  indeed,  is  done 
cither  way — for  much  is  done  in  the  way  of  defence,  though  more  in  that 
of  accusation — ^is  executed  with  consummate  dexterity ;  the  conclusions 
are  always  left  for  the  reader,  while  the  facts  seem  related  with  so  much 
simpUcHy  Bad  fairness,  that  when  they  are  unfairly  represented,  ft  is  not  a 
eUghl  acquaintance  with  authentic  history  which  enables  us  to  delect  their 
lallaciousoess. 

L'  arte  che  tntto  fa,  nulla  a  scuopre. 

It  was  nol,  however,  to  be  expected  that  any  misrepresentations  of  im- 
portance would  escape  detection  in  an  age  when  historical  criticism  is  vigi- 
lant, and  when  public  libraries  are  universally  accessible.  For  several 
years  Dr.  Lingard's  want  of  candour  in  relating  the  history  of  the  English 
Reformation  was  the  theme  of  periodical  criticism,  sometimes  also  of  more 
extended  animadversion.  Many  attacked  him  with  increased  animosity  on 
account  of  the  pending  Catholic  question  ;  a  few,  probably,  defended  him 
chiefly  on  the  same  account.  Upon  the  whole,  perhaps,  each  party  came 
off  with  nearly  an  equal  number  of  wounds  in  the  controversy.  If  on 
the  one  hand.  Dr.  Lingard  rendered  it  abundantly  clear  that  Burnet,  and 
those  who  have  wTitten  the  annals  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  in  the 
same  ^irit,  had  somewhat  overcharged  the  faults  of  the  ancient  church, 
and  considerably  disguised  the  injustice  and  intolerance  which  accompanied 
its  overthrow  ;  if  he  was  successful  in  vindicating  the  English  Catholics 
under  Elizabeth  from  many  aspersions,  and  held  out  to  just  indignation 
the  persecuting  laws  which  so  long  had  passed  for  necessary  safeguards 
against  conspiracy  ;  it  is  not  less  certain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  was 
convicted  of  frequently  going  beyond  the  meaning  of  the  authorities  which 
be  vouches,  and  of  still  more  frequent  suppression  of  the  truth. 

We  have  the  less  scruple,  if  indeed  any  scruple  on  such  a  topic  could  be 
fell  by  critics,  in  alluding  to  the  faults  of  Dr.  Lingard  in  a  portion  of  his  his- 
tory published  some  years  ago,  because  we  can  bestow  upon  him  the  high 
and  not  very  usual  commendation,  of  having  corrected,  in  a  great  degree, 
that  propensity  to  carry  a  party  spirit  into  the  narrative  of  past  times,  from 
which^ writers  of  his  profession  are  seldom  exempt.  Historical  unfairness 
is  indeed  the  besetting  sin  of  the  Roman  Catholic  advocates ;  and  the  name  of 
Bossuel,  in  this  respect,  hardly  reaches  higher  than  that  of  Maimbourg.  Even 
tlic  soft  and  moderate  Mr.  Charles  Butler,  who  might  pass  for  an  exception, 
ha^ sometimes  brought  to  our  remembrance  the  malicious  Greek  epigram. 
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AtfiC$  XAKM  *  «x  ^  f^'i   U  ^  *' 

which  Porson  very  unjustly  adapted  to  the  following  epigram  on  a  dcholaif 
Tery  littk  inferior  to  himself : — 

^  The  Germans  in  Grtek 
Are  sadly  to  seek; 
Not  five  in  fir«  aeore. 
Bat  ninety-fiTe  more ; 
AU,  an  except  Herman^ 
And  Hermaa's  a  Geman.'* 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  we  sincerely  congratulate  our  author,  as  well  as  the 
public*  on  ihe  mianifest  signs  of  increased  candour  and  impartiality  which 
distinguish  his  three  quarto  volumes  on  the  reigns  of  the  four  Stuarts  in 
England,  especially  the  two  latter.  Not  that  we  never  detect  priacaveHigid 
fiaudis;  but  the  objections  we  could  raise  on  this  score  are  much  less  fre- 

Juent.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  proofs  of  this  is,  that  the  fortunes  of 
le  GathoHcs,  which  occupied  a  most  disproportionate  share  in  the  history 
of  Elizabeth,  those  of  the  Puritans,  though  far  more  important  in  their  poli- 
tical consequences,  being  reduced  into  small  compass,  and  many  interesting 
events  of  the  Maiden  Queen *s  story  slurred  over  with  very  slight  notice,  aro 
less  and  less  prominent  as  we  advance,  till  the  Popish  Plot,  and  the  designs 
of  James  II.  to  restore  his  religion,  bring  them  naturally  into  the  fore- 
ground. 

Of  the  three  quarto  volumes  to  which  we  have  alhided,  the  first  comes 
down  to  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  the  next  to  the  year  1673,  and  the  last  to 
the  Reformation.  They  are  consequently  on  a  sufficient  scale  to  permit  the 
development  of  facts,  with  their  causes  and  circumstances,  and  even  some 
degree  of  critical  examination  of  them.  We  have  found,  however,  that 
partly  perhaps  trom  some  habitual  indisposition  to  circumstantial  narrative, 
the  civil  war  between  Charles  and  his  Parliament  is  more  briefly  related 
than  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  general  reader,  considering  the  copiousness 
of  materials,  and  the  consequent  accummulation  of  records  and  events;  nor 
do  we  think  Dr.  Lingard  is  always  full  enough  on  the  still  more  interesting 
conflicts  of  party  within  the  walls  of  Parliament.  These  defects  are  more  than 
compensated  by  a  rigorous  impartiality,  which  he  uniformly  displays  on  po- 
litical questions,  and  which  stand  in  a  singular  contrast  with  the  bias  he,  al 
one  time  at  least,  used  to  manifest  as  to  the  interests  of  his  church. 


i«*< 


COMPARATIVE  STATE  OF  LITERATURE  IN  ENGLAND  AND 

FRANCE.* 

Chenier's  account  of  French  Uterature  since  1789  is  interesting,  for  the 
very  reason  that  it  is  drawn  up  by  a  person  initiated  in  its  worst  mysteries. 
It  may,  in  some  measure,  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  Tableau  which 
Lacretelle  has  given  of  the  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  h^$  His-- 
lory  of  France,  during  that  period. 


•  1.  TaUean  fffistoriqua  de  rE«at «( dee  ProoAfl  de  la  IMtAnUue  FrangaiM  depuia  1789.  P«r 
||fofit^4)W|A  ic  Chaaiar.  1  toI.  (Wo.  Paris,  1616.  3.  FragmeaC  d'un  Coun  Ae  Liitemture  fiaii 
aTAlheo^  de  Paris  eo  1806  eC  1807,  par  M.  J.  de  Chenier ;  SuWia  d'autres  Moroeanx  litt^mirep 
da  ai^iiM  Aoteur.    ItoLSto.    Puris,  iei8.->Vc*.  nxv.  page  168.    llAreb,18ll. 
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The  epocha  which  Ch^nier  had  to  discuss  was  a  much  more  ungrateful 
seasoD  than  that  which  Lacretelle  had  examined ;  neither  has  he  shown  the 
flame  talent  in  tieating  it ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  his  work  is  inferior,  in 
ijilerest  and  execution,  to  that  of  the  historian.  Being  destined,  howeyer,  to 
form  a  distinct  treatise,  the  method  he  has  adopted  is  preferable.  Each 
haneh  of  literature  has  its  separate  chapter— grammar,  moral  and  political 
philosophy,  eloquence,  history,  poetry,  etc. — forming,  in  all,  twelve  heads, 
luder  which  the  whole  subject  is  comprised ;  and  we  shall  follow  the  same 
order  in  giving  an  account  of  his  work. 

The  first  chapter  is  upon  Grammar,  in  which  are  comprised,  not  merely 
the  rule8  of  speech,  but  the  whole  art  of  thinking.  Bacon,  says  M.  Gh6nier, 
was  the  first  person  who  made  the  due  distinction  between  positive  and  phi- 
losophical grammar.  Fifty  years  after  him,  Launcelot,  directed  by  Arnault, 
one  ot  the  most  celebrated  among  the  society  of  the  Port-Royal,  produced 
the  grammar  which  has  been  the  foundation  of  that  science  in  France. 
AinauU  had  indeed  been  preceded  by  Robert  and  Henry  Estienne,  under 
Uemy  11.,  as  he  was  followed,  since  the  establishment  oi  the  French  Aca- 
demy, byYaugelas,  T.  Comeille,  Patru,  Menage,  Bouhours,  andDangeau. 
In  the  he^niog  of  the  last  century,  Desmarais  published  his  French  Gram- 
mar; and  Gerard,  taking  advantage  of  an  idea  first  started  by  F6n61on,  his 
Synonymes.  About  the  same  time,  Dumarsais  published  his  Treatise  on 
Figaralire  Language,  which  was  but  a  part  of  a  much  larger  work ;  some  of 
which  has  been  scattered  in  difierent  articles  in  the  Encyclopedic.  At  length 
CoDdtUac  produced  the  most  complete  work  upon  Philosophical  Grammar 
that  has  eyer  appeared,  says  H.  Ch^nier,  In  any  country ;  beginning  with 
the  first  generation  of  our  ideas,  by  means  of  our  senses,  and  thence  deducing 
many  luminous  consequences.  Among  contemporaries,  he  mentions 
Doniergue,  whose  speculations  are  just,  but  complicated,  therefore  we  con- 
oeiye  useless  in  practice ;  and  the  Abb6  Sicard,  whose  grammar,  some  say, 
is  too  clear,  that  is  to  say,  too  full  of  unnecessary  illustrations,  and  thence 
loo  long.  But  they  who  make  this  objection,  do  not  recollect  that  Sicard 
wrote  under  the  strong  impression  of  his  daily  task;  that  of  stimulating  into 
action  the  (acuities  which  the  privation  of  one  powerful  sense  had  left  in  a 
slate  of  indolence  in  his  afflicted  pupils.  A  little  redundancy  of  elucidation 
anst  rather  be  pleasing,  when  it  calls  to  our  minds  a  life  of  uninterrupted 
beneyolence. 

M.Thnrot  has  translated  Harris's  Hermes,  and  added  ahistory  of  the  science, 
sinoe  the  schools  of  Athens  and  Alexandria,  down  to  Condillac.  Other  modern 
names  are  Lemare,  Marmontel,  Garat,  Rivarol,  Butet,  Yolney.  The  latter 
speaks  in  favour  of  a  universal  alphabet,  which  might  be  so  devised  as  to  be 
applicable  even  to  Asiatic  languages.  This  project  has  at  least  the  merit  of 
being  of  more  easy  execution  than  a  universal  dialect;  and  of  much  more 
importance  than  a  universal  system  of  weights  and  measures. 

In  the  analysis  of  the  understanding,  every  thing  may  be  traced  back  to 
Baooo ;  and  after  him  comes  Hobbes.  Descartes  was  the  founder  of  true 
lo^lc  in  France;  though,  in  metaphysics,  he  often  erred,  by  deviating  from 
bis  own  rules ;  and  the  Logique  du  Port-Royal  soon  followed.  Malebran- 
die  pointed  out  the  fallacy  of  our  senses,  and  the  illusions  of  our  imagination, 
9  fertile  sources  of  error.  Locke  was  translated ;  but  the  ideas  he  had  re- 
fated,  thoa^  exploded  in  England,  continued  to  be  received  in  France  until 
tkaasiddle  of  the  last  century,  when  Condillac  published  his  various  works, 
and  gave  general  currency  to  the  doctrines  of  our  countryman.    The  Psy- 
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chologie  of  Bonnet,  ''  TEsprit"  by  Helvetius,  were  remarkable  at  the  same 
epocha.     In  the  first  organization  of  the  Institute^  the  class  of  Moral  and  Po- 
litical Sciences  proposed  the  following  as  a  prize  question  : — '*  To  determine 
the  influence  of  signs  in  acquiring  ideas  and  knowledge ;  together  with  the 
influence  which  the  improvement  of  signs  is  Ukely  to  have  upon  the  future  pro- 
gress of  the  human  mind."    The  prize  was  won  by  M.  de  Gerando.    In  his 
M6moire  he  treats  many  collateral  questions ;  among  others,  this  very  impor- 
tant one  :  Natural  signs  can  awaken  in  us  only  sensible  ideas ;  while  all  our 
abstract  ideas  must  be  obtained  by  means  of  artificial  signs ;  that  is  to  say,  by 
language.    He  examines  the  influence  of  signs,  and  the  modes  by  which  arti- 
ficial symbols  may  be  improved,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  compose  a  truly 
philosophic  language ;  and  adopts  the  opinion  of  Leibnitz,  that  the  most 
direct  method  is  not  to  invent  new  idioms,  but  more  firmly  to  fix  and  know 
the  value  of  old  and  current  expressions.    He  is  fully  persuaded  of  their 
competence.    To  the  sanie  class  M.  Maine-Biran  presented  a  M6moire  ''  on 
the  influence  of  habit  on  the  faculty  of  thought; ''  and  M.  Laromiguiere  two 
M^moires,  one  on  the  words  Analyse  des  Sensations,  and  another  on  the 
word  Idees^    Marmontel  also  published  a  Logique,  vastly  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Port-Royal ;  and  in  which  he  declares  himself  a  partisan  of  innate 
ideas,  and  bitterly  reproves  the  new  doctors,  forgetting  that,  in  the  number, 
are  comprised  all  philosophers  prior  to  Descartes,  and  posterior  to  Locke  : 
nay,  even  his  great  master,  Voltaire  himself,  was  among  the  scofiers  of  in- 
nate ideas.    Yet  Marmontel  was  one  of  the  perpetual  secretaries  of  the 
French  Academy.    But  the  writer  to  whom  Gh6nier  gives  the  palm]  is 
.Mons.  de  Tracy.    The  first  volume  of  this  author  is  entirely  given  up  to 
ideology.    To  think,  to  feel,  being,  in  as  far  as  we  are  interested,  the  same 
thing  as  to  be,  he  explains,  from  that  assumption,  the  elementary  faculties 
of  the  entire  man ;  and,  after  considering  them,  he  considers  their  signs, 
written  and  articulated.    Hence  originates  general  grammar,  which  is  the 
•object  of  his  second  volume.    In  this,  he  resolves  language  into  its  first  ele- 
ments, and  inquires  what  may  be  requisite  in  an  idiom  to  make  it  logically 
perfect.    To  do  this  question  justice,  it  is  indispensable  to  determine  what 
is  to  be  understood  by  logic ;  and  such  is  the  subject  of  his  third  volume. 
Logic,  he  says,  is  nothing  more  than  an  exact  and  complete  examination  of 
the  relations  which  our  different  sensations  bear  to  each  other;  and  he  shows 
the  uselessness  of  syllogistic  forms,  in  aU  such  inquiries.    This  is  the  work 
which  gives  the  best  idea  of  the  present  state  of  the  science  in  France.     It 
is  dedicated  to  Cabanis,  a  physician,  and  one  of  the  first  French  ideologists 
of  his  time.     In  twelve  m6moires  read  to  the  Institute,  and  since  collected 
into  two  volumes,  on  the  relation  of  the  physical  to  the  moral  natures  of 
human  creatures,  Cabanis  discusses  many  bold  and  curious  points  relating 
lo  man,  in  the  diflerent  epochasand  circumstances  of  his  life,  to  which  he 
is  inevitably  subjected  by  nature.     In  the  Logons  des  £coles  Normales, 
M.  Garat  exposes  a  variety  of  luminous  doctrines  upon  our  senses  and  upon 
our  sensations ;  in  which  he  demonstrates,  ist,  that  language  is  necessary, 
not  merely  to  communicate,  but  to  acquire  ideas;  and,  2d,  that  the  first 
types  of  artificial  signs,  and  hence  of  alphabetic  language,  were  suggested 
by  the  signs  which,  in  the  human  countenance,  express  our  sensations. 
The  hundred  pages  of  M.  Garat  contain,  says  our  author,  more  just  and 
profound  views  than  all  the  volumes  of  the  old  schools;  and  the  author  has 
practically  resolved  a  question  propounded  by  himself, ''  Whether  philoso- 
phical language  can  be  at  once  exact  and  eloquent?''    This  science^  vhich 
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spniog  op  in  England  about  two  centuries  ago,  was  cultivated,  almost  exclu- 
sively, in  that  country,  during  a  hundred  and  fifty  years ;  but,  within  the 
last  half  century,  it  has  made  prodigious  progress  in  France. 

Such  is  the  abridged  account  given  by  our  author  concerning  the  state  of 
(he  arl  of  thinking  in  his  country.  It  is  true  that  it  has  made  great  progress 
io  France  of  late  years.  But  this  expression  is  equivocal;  and  if  he  means 
that  the  science  itself  has  received  important  additions  and  improvements 
from  the  labours  of  French  metaphysicians,  we  must  differ  from  him.  AH 
we  can  allow  is,  that  the  French  know  more  of  this  matter  in  the  nineteenth 
than  they  did  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

in  the  whole  circle  of  human  knowledge  hardly  any  point  could  be  found 
in  which  the  English  nation  has  had  so  vast  a  superiority  over  the  French, 
and  still  continues  to  hold  it,  as  in  Mental  Philosophy.  The  errors  which 
Descartes  hadjaught,  opposed  by  Gassendi,  but  inculcated  and  diversified 
by  Malebranche,  continued  to  be  prevalent  in  France  long  after  the  period 
nrhen  sounder  doctrines  had  become  common  in  Britain ;  and  the  existence 
of  innale  ideas  was  taught  in  that  country  ev^  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  is  true  that  the  opinions  of  our  great  countryman,  who  may  be 
coasidered  as  the  refuter  of  the  intellectual  system  of  Descartes,  as  Newton 
was  the  refufer  of  his  physical  errors,  were  known  to  French  philosophers 
before  that  period ;  but  they  had  not  produced  the  impression  which  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  their  value  must  always  create.  ''(They  are  sanc- 
tioned/' says  Mr.  D.  Stewart,  '*  in  France  by  the  authority  of  Fontenelle, 
whose  mind  was  probably  prepared  for  their  reception  by  some  similar  dis- 
coflsions  in  the  works  of  Gassendi.  At  a  later  period  it  acquired  much  ad-< 
dilional  celebrity  from  tlie  vague  and  exaggerated  encomiums  of  Voltaire ; 
and  it  has  since  been  assumed  as  the  common  basis  of  their  respective  con- 
clusions concerning  the  history  of  the  human  understanding,  by  Condillac, 
Target,  Helvetius,  Diderot,  D'Alembert,  Condorcet,  Destull-Tracy,  De 
Gerando,  and  many  oUier  writers  of  the  highest  repiKalion,  at  complete 
rariance  with  each  other  in  the  general  spirit  of  their  philosophic  systems." 

The  mode  in  which  the  French  have  expatiated  upon  the  doctrines  of  Locke 
is  more  nearly  allied  to  enthusiasm  than  to  reason,  and,  therefore,  not  of 
the  calm  and  dignified  nature  which  is  grateful  to  philosophy.  Hardly  any 
two  of  his  admirers  in  that  nation  interpret  him  alike  ;  and  the  loudest  in 
hs  praise  are  they  who  the  least  have  penetrated  into  the  true  spirit  of  his 
system.  Most  assuredly  the  declamations  of  Voltaire  are  not  of  half  so  much 
Value  as  the  rational  acquiescence  of  Condillac,  Helvetius,  Diderot,  in  his 
general  sentiments  ;  even  though  it  was  occasionally  qualified  by  some  dif-« 
fereoce  of  opinion  and  much  misconception ;  yet  the  witty  tragedian  never 
gave  half  as  many  proofs  as  they  did  that  he  understood  the  theme  of  his 
raptures. 

The  first  in  France  who  undertook  fully  and  clearly  to  expound  the  doc- 
trines contained  in  Mr.  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  was 
Condillac;  and  for  that  reason  he  has  been  called,  inFrance,  the  Father  of  Ideo- 
logy. The  service  which  this  very  ingenious  writer  rendered  to  his  coun- 
trvnien,  in  making  them  acquainted  with  sounder  doctrines,  is  undoubted; 
kit  the  additions  which  he  made  to  the  science  are  small.  The  accuracy, 
too,  with  which  he  exposed  the  system  of  Locke  may  well  be  questioned  ; 
and,  while  he  flattered  himself  that  he  had  made  it  more  easily  compre- 
bcaaible,  be  had  rather  loaded  it  with  new  difficulties,  deceiving  hiipselfby 
the  adoption  of  a  favonrite  mode  of  speech  which  he  himself  had  created, 
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and  which  in  fact  involves,  in  great  apparent  simplidty,  much  more  oi>^ 
scurity  than  the  original  explanations  of  Locke  ;  for  surely  no  expression  in 
the  English  philosopher  is  so  metaphysically  obscure  as  tlie  assertion,  that 
ail  the  operations  of  the  understanding  are  iransfimned  aensationB,  and  no 
principle  so  ill  founded  as  ih^i/eelmg  comprehends  all  the  powers  of  the 
mind.  The  misconceptions  of  Gondillac,  however,  have  been  universally 
received  and  enlarged  upon  in  France ;  and  the  explanation,  which  we  have 
represented  as  defective,  was  not  only  implicitly  adopted  by  Helvetius,  as 
the  grand  discovery  to  which  the  Englishman  owes  all  his  glory,  but  we 
find  it  again  pervading  the  later  speculations  of  Condoroet,  who  says  that 
all  our  ideas  are  compounded  of  sensations.  One  of  the  strongest  minded 
of  all  tlie  French  philosophers  of  that  day,  Diderot,  also  lays  down  the 
following  general  law :  Every  expression  that  cannot  find  some  sensibleob- 
ject,  out  of  ourselves  (hors  denous,)  to  which  it  may  be  referred,  is  void  of 
meaning.  Finally,  ''  penser  c'est  toujours  sentir,  et  ce  n'estrien  que sentir/' 
said  M.  Destutt-Tracy  in  180 A. 

In  the  first  reception  they  gave  to  the  system  of  Locke,  the  French  seemed 
in  an  extraordinary  degree  to  overlook  one  great  portion  of  his  theory— 
that  which  attributes  to  one  entire  class  of  our  ideas  another  origin  beside 
direct  sensation,  viz.  reflection.    But  this  is  quite  in  the  mode  of  our  too 
lively  neighbours.    The  precipitancy  with  which  any  new  idea  runs  away 
with  them,  carries  them  beyond  all  bounds  ;  and  losing  sight  of  every  other 
principle,  they  soon  conceive  it  to  be  the  universal  agent,  and  exclude  all 
past  or  future  knowledge  from  existence.     When  the  first  steam-boat 
I  appeared  on  the  Seine,  serious  apprehension  was  entertained  that  the  breed 
of  horses  would  be  injured  by  it ;  and  when  balloons  were  invented,  it  was 
much  lamented  that  men  would  soon  have  it  in  their  power  to  carry  armiea 
up  into  the  clouds,  and  imbue  with  blood  new  fields  of  air.     T*}o  sooner, 
too,  was  sensation  pointed  out  to  them  as  a  source  of  knowledge,  and  an 
origin  of  our  ideas,  than  it  absorbed  their  whole  minds,  and,  with  an  undue 
spirit  of  generalization,  they  referred  the  entire  system  of  intellect  to  this 
source,  without  restriction.     The  dilatoriness  which  they  showed  in  dis- 
carding the  innate  ideas  of  their  countryman,  has  since  been  compensated 
by  tlie  unqualified  extension  which  they  gave  to  the  new  system,  and  which, 
at  this  hour,  they  maintain  and  are  continually  studying  to  increase,  not 
withstanding  the  revisions  and  modifications  which  the  ideas  of  Locke  are 
daily  undergoing  in  the  country  of  his  birth.     The  French  seem  to  have 
little  knowledge  of  the  intellectual  philosophers  of  Britain  posterior  to  Locke ; 
and  their  distance  behind  us,  at  this  moment,  is  exactly  equal  to  the  interval 
which  separated  our  present  knowledge  from  that  which  we  possessed  when 
the  system  of  innate  ideas  received  its  final  refutation.     To  this,  too,  must 
be  added  the  abuse  they  have  made  of  the  British  system,  and  the  super- 
structure of  errors  which  they  have  accumulated  upon  the  most  controver- 
tible portions  of  Mr.  Locke's  opinions,  and  to  which  the  very  first  philoso- 
phers of  France,  Condillac,  Helvetius,  Diderot,  Condorcet,  and,  more  lately, 
Dcstult-Tracy,  have  largely  contributed.    As  to  sound  original  thought  and 
prudent  discovery,  they  can  adduce  but  little  on  any  of  the  great  points  oT 
mental  philosophy  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  intellect  is,  in  truth,  less  indebt- 
ed to  them  for  its  progress  than  to  any  of  the  thinking  nations  of  Europe. 

Among  our  latest  intellectual  philosophers,  the  two  who,  if  well  knoim 
to  the  (rench,  would  be  the  most  salutary  to  them,  because  most  fatal  to 
their  passion  for  excessive  speculations  and  immature  generalization, 
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Dr.  Reid  and  Hr.  Stewart.  The  former  has  so  admirably  fixed  the  boun- 
AxM  of  diose  regions  into  which  the  human  mind  may  penetrate  with 
reasonable  expectation  of  advantage,  and  shown  the  futility  of  going  beyond 
those  limits,  that  he  might  be  of  the  greatest  use  in  confining  them  to  at- 
tainable inquiries,  and  preventing  them  from  wandering  where  there  is  no- 
thing to  guide  and  nothing  to  convince  them.  The  latter  has  so  successfully 
explored  those  regions,--ha8  shown  with  so  much  constancy,  yet  with  so 
mudi  indulgence,  the  abuses  of  licentious  imagination  in  cultivating  a  field 
whidi  the  strictest  reason  only  can  make  usefully  prolific,  that  he  might 
help  to  assure  them  how  litUe  the  interests  of  truth,  in  the  researches  which 
mind  can  make  respecting  itself,  can  be  promoted  by  fancy.  The  former, 
when  he  showed  the  verge  near  to  which  the  weakness  of  the  human  un- 
dttstanding  begins,  has  concentrated  its  real  powers  ;  the  latter,  by  merely 
lopping  off.the  redundant  errors  of  preceding  systems,  as  a  true  lover  of 
natore  reluctantly  cuts  down  the  venerable  oak  of  his  ancestors,  even  while 
he  fears  11  may  impede  the  growth  of  the  trees  in  which  his  children's  chil- 
dren wtU  delight,  has  opened  many  new  views  of  intellect,  and  generally 
terminates  the  prospect  with  something  exquisitely  beautiful.  One  thing 
which  raises  Mr.  Stewart  above  all  mental  philosophers,  is  the  spirit  of 
philanthropy  which  breathes  in  every  line.  He  most  unostentatiously,  we 
had  almost  said  unconsciously,  discusses  the  powers  of  mind,  as  if  he  was 
laying  a  foundation  for  the  philosophy  of  virtue ;  and  his  object  seems  to  bo 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  intellect  of  human  creatures,  as  the  means  of 
making  them  happier.  This  is  a  point  of  view  in  which  no  French  philo- 
jopfaer  can  be  compared  with  him,  and  which  would  have  set  him  infinitely 
belbre  M.  Garat  and  Destult-Tracy,  even  had  he  been  less  eloquent  than 
ibe  former,  and  less  profound  than  the  latter,  and  less  exact  and  intelligible 
than  both.  But  the  labours  of  Dr.  Reid  and  Mr.  Stewart  are  sometimes  of 
that  negative  kind  which  would  rather  be  an  annoyance  to  such  minds  as 
are  more  pleased  with  the  novelty  than  with  the  solidity  of  their  speculations; 
and  it  ia  not  to  be  expected  that  these  philosophers  can  at  present  be  appre- 
ci^ed  in  France.  The  only  French  philosopher  to  whom  we  could  compare 
Hr.  Stewart  for  prudence  and  philanthropy,  is  he  of  whom  Louis  XYI.,  in 
Ids  coimcil  of  state,  one  day  said,  ^'  No  person  here  loves  the  people,  except 
Tnrgot  and  myself.*'  Certainly,  all  that  has  been  ever  done  in  France  upon 
neotal  philosophy,  cannot  be  set  in  comparison  with  the  single  labours  of 
Mr.  Stewart ;  yet,  to  the  French  list,  Descartes,  Condillac,  d'Alembert, 
Diderot,  Gassendi,  Helvetius,  Malebranche,  we  can  still  further  bring  the 
of  Bacon,  Beattie,  Belsham,  Berkley,  Cudworth,  Clarke,  Darwin, 
Hartley,  Hobbes,  Hume,  Hutcheson,  Button,  Locke,  Priestley, 
Reid,  9iaflsbnry,  Smith,  etc. 

M.  Chtaier's  Second  Chapter  is  on  the  Moral  and  Political  Sciences. 
They  are  so  nearly  allied  to  Uiose  which  are  the  theme  of  the  preceding 
diapCer,  that  no  very  considerable  progress  could  be  made  in  the  one, 
vifhoat  advancing  the  other ;  so  much  do  both  depend  upon  a  proper  es- 
fimation  of  the  human  creature.     Accordingly,  we  find  the  French  again 
defident  in  those  branches  of  knowledge,  which;  from  their  constant  ap- 
plication to  human  concerns,  are  more  important  than  inquiries  into  the 
mae  operations  of  mind.    The  earliest  moral  writer  in  France,  says  M. 
Obenier,  is  still  the  best,  Montaigne,  who,  by  great  originality  of  thought 
«A  of  expression,  and  by  a  powerful  independence  of  spirit,  is  one  of 
the  most  engaging  of  all  essayists.    Charron,  with  less  mind,  has  more 
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method ;  and  La  Mothe  le  Yayer  was  the  boldest  of  all  thQ  moralists  id  the 
age  of  Louis  XIV.    The  Essais  de  Morale,  by  Nicole,  are  even  now  held 
in  estimation ;  and  the  brevity  of  La  Kochefoucault's  Maxims  still  gives 
them  currency.    But  the  work  of  the  17lh  century  which  is  the  most  read 
at  this  day,  is  the  Garact^res  de  Labruydre.    To  him  succeeded  Duclos  ; 
and  two  ages,  rivals  in  glory,  produced  on  the  one  hand,  T6J6maque  by  ¥^ 
n6lon,  and  on  the  other,  Emile  by  J.  J.  Rousseau ;  two  works  to  which 
nothing  either  ancient  or  modern  can  be  compared.    To  these  works  Ch6- 
nier  adds,  ''  Llnfluence  de^  Passions  sur  le  bonheur  des  Individus  et  des 
Soci6l6s  civiles,"  by  Mad.  de  Sta^l;  the  translation  of  Smith's  Theory  of 
Moral  Sentiments,  and  also,  **  Lettres  sur  la  Sympathie,"  by  Mad.  de  Con- 
dorcet ;  a  tract  by  Feutllet,  on  this  question,  proposed  by  the  Institute, 
**  L'6mulation  est-alle  un  bon  moy en  d 'Education  V'    Two  tracts,  under 
the  modest  name  of  Catechism,    one  by  Volney,  called  *'  La  Loi  Na* 
turelle,  ou  Calechisme  du  Citoyen  Frangais,"  and  tfie  other  by  St.  Lambert, 
being  a  section  of  a  greater  work,  '*  Principes  des  Moeurs  chez  toutes  les 
Nations."    The  Political  Sciences  owe  their  origin  in  France  to  the  great 
Chancellor  lUdpital,  worthy  of  a  better  prince  than  Charles  IX.     Du- 
moulin  seconded  the  eflbrts  of  the  Chancellor.     Languet,  under  the  name 
of  Junius  Brutus,  wrote  a  Latin  treatise,  since  translated  by  himself,  and 
entitled,  **  De  la  Puissance  Legitime  du  Prince  sur  le  Peuple,  et  du  Peuple 
sur  le  Prince."    La  Boethie,  the  friend  of  Montaigne,  published  a  **  Dis- 
cours  de  la  Servitude  Volontaire."    Badin  was  in  some  measure  the  fore- 
runner  of  Montesquieu.     The   **  Eoonomies    Royales"  by   Sully;  the 
'*  M^moires  des  Intendans  de  Province ; "  the  **  Dime  Royale  "  by  Boisguil- 
bert,  threw  great  light  on  public  economy  ;  as  did  Lamoignon  and  d'A- 
guesseau  upon  civil  legislation.     Shortly  after  appeared  Montesquieu,  he 
whose  writings  will  the  longest  continue  to  influence  the  happiness  of 
mankind.    To  him  succeeds  a  long  list  of  names,  which  we  can  do  no  more 
than   enumerate — Rousseau,  Mably,  Voltaire,  Servan,  Dupaly,  Turgot, 
Necker,  Calonne,  Mirabeau,  Sieyes,  Lebrun,   Barb^-Marbois,   Roederer, 
Dupont  de  Nemours,  Gamier,  Say,  Merlin,  Perreau,  Bourguignon,  Bexon, 
Pastoret,  Lacretelle,  De  Bonald,  Condorcet. 

No  language  possesses  a  more  delightful  essayist  than  Montaigne  ;  and 
we  admire  him,  not  so  much  for  depth  of  thought,  as  for  a  charm  which  he 
has  spread  over  all  his  writings,  even  by  his  very  defects.  Full  of  himself, 
his  vanity  is  not  only  excused,  but  even  becomes  seductive ;  and  one  reads 
him  as  one  listens  to  the  conGdence  of  a  friend,  whose  egotism  is  a  proof  of 
his  sincerity,  and  whose  frankness  flatters.  The  scepticism  with  which  he 
abounds,  and  which,  on  other  occasions,  we  should  not  be  so  ready  to 
palliate,  was,  in  him,  a  sentiment  of  benevolence;  for  surrounded  as  he  was 
by  intolerance,  hearing  nothing  in  his  ears  but  '*  believe  or  die,"  seeing 
no  principle  of  action  but  compulsion,  no  argument  but  thescaflbld  or  the 
stake,  he  considered  it  as  a  duty  of  humanity  to  persuade  his  contem- 
poraries, that  to  doubt  was  sometimes  prudent ;  and  that  no  part  of  opinion 
was  sufficiently  stable  to  authorize  persecution.  The  general  spirit  of  his 
writings  seems  to  countenance  this  opinion  of  his  intentions.  Not  nearly 
so  amiable  was  La  Rochefoucault,  whose  Maxims  have  done  more  than 
almost  any  other  work,  to  give  credit  to  the  unsocial  sentiments,  in  which 
they  who  find  it  more  easy  to  calumniate  than  to  love  their  species,  and  in- 
dulge their  wit  at  the  expense  of  their  heart,  place  their  whole  philosophy. 
La  Rochefoucault  had  lived  among  the  most  licentious  portion  of  his  li-* 
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oeotkNifl  oooDtrymen ;  and  he  generalized  what  might  be  partially  correct. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  any  one  of  his  Maxims  is  aJi>8olutely  and  universally 
Use,  or  that  any  one  of  them  is  absolutely  and  universally  true ;  and  this 
latiCode  of  opinion  is  that  which  makes  them  dangerous.  We  have  often 
Ifaoaght,  that  a  good  commentary  upon  hisprincipal  aphorisms,  drawn  from 
I  more  liberal  field  of  observation,  might  destroy  a  part  of  their  noxious 
eflects,  and  reduce  them  to  their  proper  value,  by  pointing  out  the  cases 
in  which  they  should  be  rejected  or  received.  Madame  de  Maintenon's  de- 
•criptioD  of  La  Rochefoucault  is  so  far  characteristic  of  French  manners, 
that  we  are  quite  certain  such  a  jumble  of  opposites  never  could  have  been 
colleGted  in  die  description  of  any  Englishman,  by  one  of  his  own  fair  coun- 
trywomen. La  Rochefoucault,  she  says,  was  intriguing^  9upple,  wofy-; 
yet  there  never  was  a  friend  more  cpen^  more  ao/td,  or  who  gave  better 
advice.  Labray^re  was  much  more  amiable;  and,  though  living  very 
near  the  court,  he  did  not  draw  mankind  from  so  narrow  a  model.  As  a 
painter,  he  is  lively  and  amusing ;  but  we  have  always  thought  his  repu- 
tation exceeded  his  merit,  and,  above  all,  his  originality. 

It  most  surely  give  the  reader  a  low  opinion  of  the  political  sciences  in 
France,  to  bear  that  they  owe  their  origin  to  the  Chancellor  THdpital,  who 
died  in  1573.  Such,  however,  is  the  fact.  The  Chancellor  TUdpital  was 
an  able  and  an  upright  magistrate,  greater  by  his  virtues  than  his  talents; 
inlrepid  in  the  midst  of  every  danger,  and  with  a  soul  which  only  the  vices 
of  his  nation  could  overwhelm.  After  the  murder  of  the  Protestants,  whom 
he  had  always  protected,  he  ordered  the  widest  doors  of  his  castle  to  be* 
thrown  opeo  to  the  executioners  of  the  St.  Bartholomew,  who  had  come  to 
aanssiDate  him  ;  but  he  died  of  grief  at  the  crimes  of  his  country.  It  is  not 
a  little  remarkable  that  his  predecessor,  who  had  also  been  his  friend  and 
protector,  the  Chancellor  Olivier,  had  sunk  under  a  similar  weight  of  sorrow 
iNit  a  few  years  before.  One  cannot  but  be  struck  with  some  individual  ex*- 
oeptioDS  of  virtue  in  times  of  great  national  depravity ;  as  with  the  boldness^^ 
which  some  few  writers  have  shown  amid  great  national  servitude*  Both 
the  one  and  other  are  pleasing  to  a  people  that  has  not  lost  every  sense  of 
good,  and  that  is  alive  at  least  to  the  glory  of  independence ;  and  if  such 
neD  as  Olivier  and  VHdpital  are  examples  of  the  former,  many  instances  of 
the  latter  may  be  found  under  some  of  the  most  tyrannical  sovereigns  of 
France.  Bat  neither  they,  nor  the  only  great  political  writer  that  country 
ever  has  produced,  Montesquieu,  could  give  the  nation  at  large  political 
wisdom,  or  even  make  it  the  select  study  of  a  few,  until,  at  the  end  of  the  last 
oeolory,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  them  that  subjects  had  rights,  and  that  men 
were  bom  to  be  free.  But  they  have  shown  no  great  wisdom,  assuredly,  in 
the  practical  application  of  this  doctrine. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  any  very  minute  details  upon  the  state  of  the  political 
sciences  in  England,  as  it  is  a  subject  upon  which  every  Briton  who  reads 
and  thinks  at  all,  must  know  enough  to  convince  him  of  our  superiority. 
We  shall,  however,  bring  together  the  names  of  some  of  the  great  legists 
«(  Britain,  who  had  tau^t  and  discussed  the  rights  and  privileges  of  men, 
io  gennal,  and  the  means  by  which  their  countrymen  had  secured  the  en- 
JDyment  of  those  natural  immunities  to  themselves  and  their  descendants, 
frevious  to  the  epocha  in  which  M.  Ch6nier  has  fixed  the  birth  of  the  poli- 
sdences  in  France.  It  is  useless  to  look  further  back  than  to  the  Con- 
;  and  we  shall  conclude  with  Coke,  who  was  born  twenty-three 
before  the  death  of  the  Chancellor  I'Hdpital :  Bracton,  named  also 
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Brilo»  Brooke,  Coke,  Fleta  (or  the  auHiors  61  the  work  bearing  that  name), 
Fitzherbert,  Fortescue,  HiDgham,  Littleton,  Statham,  Staundforde.  The 
reign  of  Elizabeth  was  that  which  began  to  abound  with  persons  learned  in 
the  law ;  and  from  that  period,  the  number  has  gone  on  increasing.  Indeed, 
if  any  proof  were  wanting  of  our  superiority,  we  need  but  to  say,  Bdiold 
both  countries  I  "Si  monumentum  quaeris,  circumspiee."  The  Tery  end 
and  object  of  all  political  sciences  is  citil  liberty. 

Two  men  whom  Voltaire  was  particularly!  fond  of  turning  into  ridi- 
cjule,  were  Montesquieu  and  Shakspeare— and  for  the  same  reason— be- 
cause he  did  not  understand  them.    The  greatest  political  writer  that  France 
has  eyer  produced,  and  one  of  the   greatest  that  has  been  known  in  any 
country,  is  unquestionably  Montesquieu.     It  is  said  that  this  author,  who 
had  constantly  meditated  upon  his  subject  during  twenty  years,  gave  his 
Esprit  des  Loix  to  be  read  by  the  man  in  France  whom  he  considered  as  the 
host  informed  upon  such  subjects,  and  the  most  capable  of  pronouncing  a 
just  opinion  of  it ;  and  that  this  friend,  who,  it  seems,  was  more  candid 
than  enlightened,  objected  to  the  work  in  general,  and  particularly  to  some 
of  the  greatest  views  contained  in  it.    *'  Then,"  said  Montesquieu,  '*  I  see 
ray  own  age  is  not  ripe  enough  to  understand  my  work ;  nevertheless,  I  wili 
publish  It.'*    But  not  even  the  present  age  in  France  is  ripe  enough  to  un- 
derstand him ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  owing  to  the  profoundness  of  his  views, 
and  the  strength  of  his  meditations,  he  is  the  only  author  of  France  who  is 
generally  underrated  by  his  own  countrymen.    The  praise  which  they  be- 
stow upon  him  has  raUier  the  appearance  of  what  one  Frenchman  owes  to 
another,  in  reverence  to  their  country,  than  a  just  homage  to  the  merit  of 
the  individual.  Two  things  also  the  French  cannot  pardon  in  Montesquieu  ; 
his  having  spoken  well  of  England,  and  his  assertion  that  honour  is  thepriiH 
ciple  of  monarchy.    We  are  inclined  to  do  every  justice  to  this  admirable 
writer,  who  was  so  much  above  his  age  and  nation.    But  it  was  not  from 
his  own  age  or  nation  that  he  learned  to  think.     He  bad  in  presence  the 
whole  world,  and  all  its  ages  past.     Yet  in  his  works  may  be  found  the 
marks  of  the  time  and  place  to  which  he  belonged,  as,  ind^,  the  greatest 
mind  can  hardly  escape  such  influences  as  those.    He  had  no  small  share 
of  the  ambition  which,  about  his  time,  began  to  infect  the  literary  world  of 
France';  and  a  brilliant  paradox,  a  dazzling  epigram,  enflamed  him.     His 
mind  was  comprehensive  rather  than  great ;  for  it  allowed  itself  to  be  nar- 
rowed by  affectation.    What  he  had  grandly  seen,  he  often  finically  ex- 
pressed :  and  the  language  of  his  thoughts  bore  no  just  measure  to  his  con- 
ceptions.   In  all  his  writings,  perhaps,  not  an  eloquent  page  could  be  found  ; 
for  he  studied  to  avoid  all  ornament :  yet  surely  eloquence  is  less  to  be 
avoided  than  quaintness ;  and  simplicity  is  not  his  characteristic.     His  style 
has  been  compared  to  that  of  Tacitus ;  but  they  are  alike  only  in  brevity, 
which,  in  the  Roman,  was  more  natural  tfian  in  the  Frenchman.   He  must 
be  excepted  also  from  a  class  of  men  with  whom  he  has  often  been  con— 
founded,  the  Encyclopedists,  to  whom,  in  truth,  he  is  very  unlike ;  for  he 
preached  not  the  subversion  either  of  religion  or  of  government,  and  was  not 
envious  of  any  thing  established.    It  must  be  a  very  lax  principle  of  classifi- 
cation, indeed,  that  could  bring  Voltaire  and  him  under  the  same  descrip— 
lion,  as  to  intention ;  and  the  very  eulogium  which  M.  Ch6nier  makes  of  the 
former,  conBrms  this  opinion.   He  says,  that  the  eighteenth  century  is  more 
indebted  to  Voltaire  for  its  progress,  than  to  any  other  single  individual. 
To  him,  more  than  to  any  other  individual,  the  eighteenth  century  owes. 
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we  fetr»  Us  Climes.  If,  oo  the  eontiary,  the  French  nation  had  studied 
aadundentood  Montesquiea,  they  would  hxne  inquired  of  their  own  con- 
idenoe  and  reason,  before  they  began  to  demolish  all  the  institutions  of  their 
cQootry,  whether  or  not  they  were  yet  capable  of  rational  liberty ;  and  if 
Ifcey  had  listened  to  the  salutary  negative  which  they  must  have  found  there, 
Ike  world  would  have  been  spar^  from  many  useless  crimes ;  and  the 
euise  of  true  freedom  would  have  been  more  advanced  by  time  alone,  and 
by  the  progress  which,  in  the  present  state  of  raaidiind,  is  inseparable  from 
it,  than  it  has  been  by  all  the  outrages  and  precipitancy  of  France. 

The  suhjeei  which  succeeds  is  Rhetoric  and  Literary  Criticism.  After 
enumeratiog  the  ancient  critics  of  France,  the  first  things  which  our  au- 
thor notices  are  a  Treatise  on  Eloquence,  by  the  famous  Abb^  or  Cardinal 
Maury ;  io  which  the  pathetic  unction  of  F6n^Ion,  the  sublime  majesty  of 
BoiSQet,  the  religious  austerity  of  Bourdaloue,  Ihe  exquisite  and  varied  ele- 
gance of  Massillon,  are  duly  mentioned ;  two  others  by  Lacretelle,  and  a 
mnalatioD  of  Blair's  Lectures.  Of  the  latter  he  speaks  in  very  high  terms ; 
and,  as  he  tells  us  in  downright  honesty ,  because  Dr.  Blair  has  spoken  very 
liighly  of  the  French.  One  of  the  principal  points  which  he  notices,  is 
pulpU  ontory ;  and  says»  that  the  English  will  find  him  sparing  of  his  praise  > 
Io  Iheir  Archbishop  Tillotson.  We  shall  bring  under  one  head  the  obser- 
Talioas  we  haTe  to  offer  on  the  sul^ect  of  English  and  French  eloquence  in 
general. 

In  the  Jbmi  place,  then,  we  find  it  impossible  implicitly  to  agree  with 
Mr.  Home  or  Br.  Blair,  that  eloquence  has  declined  in  modem  compared 
with  ancient  times.   The  eloquence  of  the  two  periods  is  certainly  different ; 
hoi  its  difference  consists  entirely  in  the  means  now  and  formerly  employed, 
by  orators,  to  win  the  consent  of  their  auditory.    Those  means  must,  at  all 
lanes,  be  suggested  by  the  condition  of  society;  which  is  itself  dependent 
apon  the'state  of  intellect,  and  its  development  in  the  men  and  nations  who 
to  be  persuaded  or  convinced.    Now,  certainly  the  nations  of  antiquity 
nM>Te  governed  by  their  sensations  and  passions,  more  by  their  feelings 
and  less  by  their  reason,  than  those  which  have  risen  to  greatness  and  civi- 
Uzalion  in  modern  Europe.     The  entire  difference  in  the  state  of  past  and 
preKnt  oratory,  is  owing  to  this  single  cause;  for,  from  it,  have  arisen  a 
variety  of  modifications  in  the  forms  of  government,   and  consequently  of 
debate,  all  of  which  haye  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  influence  of  enthusiasm 
in  national  councils,  and  to  bring  the  great  concerns  of  men,  as  much  as 
■tfy  be»  within  the  pale  of  ratiocination.     Impassioned  eloquence,  less 
iraqnently  resorted  to  because  less  effective  now,  may  have  declined ;  but 
Ibe  eloquence  of  reason  never  flourished  as  in  later  nations.     The  most 
esteemed  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes,  are  those  in  which  he  aspired  at 
prudnciog  a  sudden  and  vehement  impression,  at  inflaming  the  minds  of 
aoititiHlea,   and  awakening  all  that  was  generous  in  their  natures  to  the 
Mence  of  their  country.     Cicero  never  is  so  much  admired,  even  at  this 
day,  as  when  he  addresses  himself  to  the  passions  of  those  he  would  per- 
made.    But  the  orators  of  later  times  are  always  more  esteemed  when  they 
endeaTOor  to  convince  our  understandings,  than  to  captivate  our  feelings ; 
aad  this  characteristic  pervades  all  modern  eloquence,  whether  of  the  bar, 
Ike  pulpit,  or  the  senate.     Many  are  the  exclamations  and  tropes  in  the 
inek  md  Roman  models,  which  produced  the  mightiest  effects  upon  the 
sewlive  populace  of  Athens  or  of  Rome,  but  which,  with  whatever  gesture 
WBodulation  they  might  now  be  declaimed,  could  have  no  effect  u|)on  (he 
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reason  of  a  British  Parliament.  But  a  few  weeks  since,  a  member,  even  of 
the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  observed,  that  the  oratorical  method  by 
which  Scipio  Africanus  shook  off  a  charge  of  peculation,  would  not  now 
avail  a  minister  of  finances;  and  we  rather  think  that  Mr.  Tierney  would 
look  a  little  awry  at  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  who,  in  reply  to  tiis 
calculations,  should  say,  ''  This  day  last  year  I  won  the  battle  of  Zama 
or  of  Waterloo. — Therefore  why  debate?"  Yet  certainly  the  oratorical 
movement  of  Scipio  was  not  deficient  either  in  energy,  in  pathos,  or  in 
grandeur.  If  it  be  true  that  human  concerns  are  better  governed  by  reason 
than  by  passion,  that  men  are  in  Uie  right  when  they  endeavour  as  much 
as  possible  to  commit  their  safety  to  the  former,  and  to  exclude  the  anarchy 
of  the  latter ;  that  the  former  ennobles  the  species,  and  adorns  the  heart, 
gives  strengdi  and  stability  to  all  the  good  which  sensibility  can  inspire,  and 
robs  enthusiasm  of  all  its  danger ; — it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  eloquence 
can  be  a  loser,  by  addressing  itself  to  the  understanding.  Is  it  more  diffi-* 
cult  to  inflame,  than  to  convince  mankind?  Does  a  sudden  burst  of  feeling 
require  a  greater  intensity  of  mind,  than  a  long  chain  of  inductions?  Has 
the  inheritance  of  thought  we  have  derived  from  our  forefathers,  been  of  so 
little  advantage,  that,  at  this  late  hour  of  the  world,  no  better  means  can 
be  used  to  move  us,  than  the  rude  engines  of  ignorance,  employed  while 
men  were  gregarious,  not  social  ?  We  grant,  indeed,  that  many  oratorical 
resources  are  now  excluded  from  discourse.  But  have  none  others  of  equal 
beauty  been  introduced  ?  Has  not  argument  its  eloquence,  as  well  as  ex- 
plosion? and  may  it  not  be  adorned  with  as  many  splendid  illustrations? 
It  were  a  paradox  indeed  to  say,  that  what  elevates  the  mind  of  man, 
debases  the  languge  in  which  he  is  addressed.  W^e  may  admire  the  orator 
who  can  play  upon  human  passions  at  his  will ;  but  we  cannot  so  much  , 
respect  the  nation  that  allows  itself  to  be  made  his  sport,  as  that  which 
opposes  the  pauser,  reason,  to  the  precipitancy  of  his  eloquence. 

The  eloquence  of  the  moderns  is  characterized  by  the  actual  state  of  the 
human  mind ;  and,  not  only  does  it  differ  from  that  of  the  ancients,  but 
every  nation  has  its  peculiar  oratory,  more  or  less  approaching  to  argumen- 
tative eloquence,  in  proportion  as  passion  has  been  subdued  and  reason  been 
expanded.    In  England,  no  mode  of  speech  which  could  not  stand  the  test 
of  severe  scrutiny  could  long  be  current;    and,  whatever  be  the  place 
where  Englishmen  meet  to  discuss,  little  progress  can  be  made  but  by  argu- 
ment.    Nay,  so  true  is  this,  that  they  who  would  mislead  them,  even  in 
their  most  popular  assemblies,  must  do  it  by  the  sophistry  of  reason,  not 
by  passion ;  and  the  road  to  their  feelings  lies  directly  through  their  under- 
standings.   Even  their  errors  are  imbibed  in  logical  forms;  and  their  minds 
must  be  convinced  or  entangled,  before  they  can  be  inflamed.     In  our  Par^ 
liamentary  discussions,  the  proportion  of  argument  very  far  exceeds  that  of 
pathos.    The  discourses  of  Lord  Chatham,  even  in  his  most  impassioned 
moments,  were  founded  upon  argument,  which,  indeed,  he  often  enforced 
with  vehemence  and  warm  feeling;  and,  roused  as  he  was  to  indignation, 
at  the  idea  of  the  British  employing  Indian  tomahawks,  or  at  the  perverted 
use  a  Peer  proposed  to  make  of  the  means  which  God  and  nature  (had  put 
into  their  hands  against  their  American  brethren,  he  gave  scope  to  passioD ; 
but  it  was  not  till  he  had  long  laboured  to  convince  the  Senate,  by  reasoning, 
of  their  impolitic  conduct  towards  America,  that,  in  a  midnight  debate,  he 
implored  their  Lordships  not  to  rob  the  Americans  of*the  last  hope  of  ob^ 
taining  their  rights,  at  that  dark  and  silent  hour,  when  honest  men  were  in. 
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their  beds,  and  thieves  alone  were  waking  for  their  prey.  The  same  thing, 
even  in  a  greater  degree,  may  be  said  of  the  orators  who  adorned  the  close 
of  the  last  century ;  and  what  confirms  our  general  opinion  is,  that  the  elo- 
quence of  the  great  speakers  who  were  born  in  Britain,  was  more  argu- 
mentative than  the  eloquence  of  Irish  orators. 

The  eloquence  of  the  Bar  in  France  was,  and  is,  nearly  null.  It  appeared 
upon  some  very  rare  occasions,  and  but  feebly;  but  was  not  habitual.  In 
England,  pathos  is  little  used  in  pleading,  and  still  less  in  courts  of  positive 
hw  than  of  equity ;  and  in  every  case  when  too  warm  addresses  are  made 
to  the  feelings  of  a  Jury,  the  Judge  not  unfrequently  cautions  them  against 
the  seductions  of  impassioned  eloquence.  In  ancient  Egypt  and  in  Greece 
the  pleadings  of  the  Bar  were  written. 

The  eloquence  of  the  Pulpit  is  that  in  which  the  French  have  the  most 
excelled.  The  Church  was  indeed  the  only  field  there  open  to  oratorical 
talents;  and  the  Catholic  religion,  more  imaginative  than  the  Protestant, 
allows  greater  scope  to  imagery  and  pathos ;  while  the  latter  is  more  richly 
stocked  with  argument  and  reason. 

In  proportion  as  a  subject  is  solemn  and  sacred,  the  English  conceive, 
iliat  in  treating  it,  passion  should  be  excluded;  and  religion  is  so  powerful 
and  majestic  in  itself,  that  it  needs  only  to  be  explained  to  the  understanding 
of  rational  beings,  to  be  appreciated.     In  fact,  the  pulpit  is  not  the  proper 
place  for  impassioned  eloquence;  which,  if  it  guides  us  well  to-day,  may 
equally  mislead  us  to-morrow :  while  all  the  sophistry  of  false  reasoning 
never  can  pervert  us  so  widely,  or  so  dangerously.   It  is  not  because  English 
preachers  read  their  sermons  that  their  style  is  lame :  but  it  is  because  the 
object  of  Protestant  preachers  is  to  be  calm,  and  argumentative,  that,  in  this 
country,  an  appearance  of  extempore  delivery  is  avoided.    Arguments  which 
come  recommended  by  the  sedateness  of  meditated  composition,  are  more 
forcible  upon  the  understanding  than  sudden  suggestions ;  but  half  the  energy 
cf  passion  is  derived  from  its  freshness.  Among  the  pulpit  orators  of  France, 
Saurin,  a  Protestant,  is  distinguished  for  his  gravity.     In  a  word,  the  entire 
difierence  between  the  oratory  of  England  and  France  may  be  thus  stated  : 
— the  eloquence  of  the  English  is  ratiocinative,  argumentative,  demon- 
strative ;  the  eloquence  of  the  French  is  imaginative,  declamatory,  impas- 
aoned.     The  former  excel  in  the  senate  and  at  the  bar,  because  Uiey  have 
long  been  free;  the  latter  are  more  brilliant  in  the  pulpit,  because,  as 
Catholics,  they  can  indulge  in  oratorical  forms,  the  frequent  use  of  which  is 
denied  to  British  divines,   by  the  moderation  of  Protestantism.     These 
dtfierences  are  to  be  accounted  for,  like  all  other  national  differences,  not 
by  a  disparity  of  talent,  but  by  a  diversity  of  character,  which  acts  as  a  check 
or  as  a  stimulus  to  the  growth  of  every  faculty. 

The  two  next  chapters  are  upon  History ;  the  first  real,  the  second  ficli- 
tioos.  Three  things,  says  our  author,  are  necessary  to^n  historian — 
laleot,  love  of  truth,  and  liberty ;  all  of  which,  he  adds,  were  wanting  in 
most  of  the  persons  contained  in  the  long  list  of  French  historians.  At  first, 
indeed,  the  deeds  of  France  were  recorded  in  chronicles  written  by  monks, 
and  in  Latin.  Joinville  and  Froissart  were  among  the  earliest  who  wrote 
ia  French;  and  their  naivete  stiW  pleases.  Philip  de  Comines  painted,  in 
KMubre  colours,  the  Court  of  tlie  dissembling  Louis  XI.  Seyssell  was  not 
la  adequate  historian  of  Louis  XII.  Brantome  was  a  mere  compiler  of 
isecdotes;  he  is,  however,  very  amusing.     Sully,  Perefixe,  are  interesting, 
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because  their  hero  is  so,  Henry  IV.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  De 
Thou  did  not  write  in  French.  Then  came  Mezeray,  sometimes  too  familiar, 
sometimes  almost  eloquent ;  superior  to  Daniel,  and  even  to  Yelly  and  his 
two  Gontinuers.  Bossuet  needs  no  eulogium.  St.  Real,  the  alleged  rival 
of  Sallust,  was  not  always  correct.  He  who,  by  his  vivacity  and  variety, 
came  the  nearest  to  the  historian  of  Catiline,  was  the  Cardinal  de  Retz,  in  his 
M^moires.  Then  came  Yertot,  the  Pdre  d'Orl^ans,  the  Abb6  du  Bos,  and 
Rollin,  the  most  elegant  and  easy  of  all,  but  whose  history  is  too  much 
reduced  to  the  level  of  youthful  understandings.  The  Abr6g6  Chronolo- 
gique  of  Hainault  is  also  well  conceived.  Two  men  of  genius  flourished 
about  that  time,  Montesquieu  and  Voltaire.  The  history  of  Louis  XI.,  by 
the  former,  is  lost :  but  the  latter,  says  M.  Chenier,  is  the  founder  of  a  sect 
which  has  since  spread  itself  over  England,  where  public  spirit  and  liberty 
are  favourable  to  the  labours  of  the  historian,  Condillac  was  weak  in  this 
branch  of  literature;  but  Mably  is  indispensable  to  every  person  who  would 
study  the  progress  of  the  French  government.  To  this  list  he  adds  Gaillard, 
Reynal,  Rulbi^res,  and  all  the  translators  of  the  times.  ;One  of  these  we 
must  notice.  Hons.  L6vcsque,  the  translator  of  Thucydides,  published  a 
Roman  History,  the  object  of  which  was  to  depreciate  all  the  republican 
heroes  of  that  nation,  in  favour  of  despotism;  and  by  order  of  Bonaparte, 
or  at  least  under  his  special  protection.  We  cannot  pretend  to  enumerate 
every  person  mentioned  and  descanted  upon  by  M.  Chanter;  but  two  of 
them  we  must  speak  of.  One  of  these  is  Anquetil.  His  History  of  France 
is,  perhaps,  that  which,  on  account  of  its  moderate  length  and  other  qua- 
lities, is  the  most  likely  to  be  popular.  It  is  written  with  little  talent^- 
chiefly  according  to  Velly,  from  whom  whole  pages  are  often  transcribed. 
In  his  younger  days,  he  had  acquired  some  reputation  by  two  historical 
works,  **  resprit  de  la  Ligue,"  and  **  I'lntrigue  du  Cabinet."  The  other 
IS  Fantin  des  Odoards,  a  continuer  of  the  continuers  of  Velly,  and  author  of 
a  miserable  voluminous  work,  which  he  calls  **  Histoire  Philosophique  de 
la  Revolution,"  and  who  is  remarkable  for  the  reciprocity  of  abuse  with 
which  he  and  M.  Chenier  bespatter  each  other.  Rulhi^reson  Russia,  and 
again  on  Poland,  is  among  the  first  modern  historians  of  France.  Thouret 
is  a  useful  abridger  of  Mably.  Royau  has  lately  pubHshed  a  shorter  History 
of  France  than  Anquetil's,  and  which  may  vie  with  it  in  popularity.  He 
appears  to  have  the  merit  of  impartiality. 

As  is  the  history  of  any  country,  so  must  be  its  historians.  Petty  facts 
can  never  furnish  matter  for  bold  delineation ;  and,  where  an  entire  nation 
is  great,  they  who  record  its  actions  cannot  escape  the  general  contagion ; 
they  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them.  Now,  with  the  exceptions  of  a  few 
particular  instances  and  qualities,  the  history  of  the  French  nation  does  not 
partake  in  the  character  of  moral  greatness,  which  is  profusely  found  in  the 
records  of  Greek  and  Roman  transactions.  The  French  have  chiefly  ex- 
celled in  war;  and  mere  war,  without  internal  policy,  without  political 
wisdom,  may  afford  a  brilliant,  but  not  a  pleasing,  not  an  instructive  page  to 
those  who  study  mankind  in  all  its  varied  shapes.  To  their  ability  in  the 
art  of  war,  the  French  have  joined  considerable  glory  in  literature,  in  the  fine 
arts,  and  much  ingenuity ;  but  hardly  any  of  those  things  which  denote  or 
constitute  dignity  of  intellect,  or  energy  of  character,  or  vast  and  compre- 
hensive capacities ;  in  short,  they  are  deficient  in  most  of  the  features  which 
the  large  pencil  of  history  would  paint  as  exalted.    In  vain  would  any 
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Rob^lMNi,  or  Hume,  or  Gibbon  attempt  to  delineate  liie  afinals  of  Franee, 
aft  greatly  as  he  would  those  of  Britain.  The  portrait  would  be  without 
feahn^  ;  and  the  whole  image  would  be  reduced  to  legs  and  arms. 

A  species  of  historical  writing  in  which  the  French  excel,  is  Memoirs. 
Anecdotic  information — stories  relating  to  individuals — are  particularly 
saited  to  their  minds;  and  even  vanity  is  not  misplaced  in  such  light  and 
flippant  productions.  The  list  of  memoirs  written  by  persons  who  were 
acton  in  most  of  the  scenes  they  recount,  is  prodigious;  and  as  the  French 
possess  great  quickness  of  observation,  and  much  liveliness,  their  personal 
aarratives  are  aiore  animated  and  interesting  than  those  of  any  other  nation ; 
particularly  to  readers  who  are  not  shocked  at  embellishments.  In  this 
species  of  portrait-painting  the  French  excel ;  but  they  cannot  combine  a 
vast  historical  group  of  actions,  motives,  and  events. 

It  is  from  a  similar  difficulty  of  combining  grand  effects,  that  the  French 
have  remained  inferior  to  the  English  in  ficlitious  history.  Br.  Blair  is  not 
of  this  opinion;  for  he  finds  himself  forced  to  confess  that  they  are  our 
superiors.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say,  upon  what  grounds  the  Professor 
founded  this  general  decision  ;  and  even  M.  Ch^nier  cannot  coincide  in  it. 
To  us  it  appears,  that  the  ronoumce  and  novel  writing  of  the  two  countries 
bears  the  stamp  of  their  respective  characters ;  and  that  the  French  may  be 
superior  to  us  in  sketching  the  manners  of  the  elegant  and  trifling  world,  or 
Ibe  little  Qutterings  of  fiauncy,  which  they  mistake  for  the  heart :  the  intrigues 
of  very  depraved  and  very  refined  society,  or  the  gallantry  and  heroism  of 
chivalry.  But  in  painting  true  and  general  nature— in  delineating  great 
ioalures  of  miod,  and  strong  emotions  of  the  soul — they  cannot  be  compared 
io  us,  because  they  have  but  an  imperfect  original  of  these  things  before 
their  eyes.  Possibly  Dr.  Blair  preferred  the  former  style  of  representing 
men ;  and,  though  we  are  of  a  different  way  of  thinking,  we  will  not  dispute 
bis  taste. 

The  oldest  monuments  of  French  literature  are  romances,  and  even  me- 
trical romances.  The  first  of  these  was  composed  under  the  reign  of  Louis 
the  Voung,  to  which  succeeded  Tristan  du  L^onois,  the  romance  of  the 
TaMe  Ronde,  and  the  Twelve  Peers  of  France.  Italian  and  Spanish  ro- 
were  known  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  which  magicians  and  fairies 
the  chief  agents.  Gerard  de  Nevers,  and  Petit  Jean  de  Saintr6,  are 
amoog  the  most  amusing  productions  of  the  reign  of  Charles  YIl. ;  and,  in 
aur  own  time,  they  have  been  written  in  modern  language  by  Tressan .  The 
Cent  Nouvelles  de  la  Gour  de  la  Bourgogne,  and  the  Hectameron  of  the 
Queen  of  Navarre,  sister  of  Francis  I.,  were  happy  imitations  of  Boccaccio. 
In  the  time  of  Anne  of  Austria,  Spanish  literature  began  to  influence  the 
lileffature  of  France ;  but  this,  again,  was  soon  modified  by  the  Fronde. 
Maiherbe,  Racan,  Gorneille,  Balzac,  Voiture,  contributed  to  refine  the 
■aon^v,  by  improving  the  language  of  their  country;  and  the  Romances 
ofCalprenede  and  Mademoiselle  de  Scuderi  pourtrayed  the  mixture  of  gal* 
batry,  heroism,  aiuA  bel  esprit,  then  prevalent;  but  all  their  personages 
Ufeen  from  antiquity,  wore  the  modern  French  dress.  The  Roman  Comiquo 
of  Searron  exposed  the  follies  of  its  day ;  and,  though  grotesque,  it  is  still 
lead.  The  M^moires  de  Grammont  are  eminently  amusing ;  but  the  Prin— 
one  de  Cleves,  by  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  was  the  best  of  all  the  novels 
that  had  yet  appeared  in  France.  The  epocha  during  which  the  great 
pids  of  Fraooe  flourished,  was  little  fertile  in  Romance ;  and  it  was  at  an 
en  posterior  to  thiem,  that  Le  Sage  pubUshed  Gil  Bias ;  that  the  Abb^ 
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Provost  wrote  his  Cleveland,  his  Dean  of  Killereen,  and,  above  all,  hi^ 
Manon  Lescaut,  and  translated  the  works  of  Richardson.  The  Lettres 
Persannes,  by  Montesquieu,  may  be  considered  as  fictitious  history,  and  one 
of  the  most  philosophic  in  existence.  With  more  hilarity,  and  less  strength, 
Voltaire,  in  his  old  age,  produced  Zadig,  Micromegas,  the  Huron, 
Candide.  At  length  the  Nouvelle  H61o1lsc  was  published ;  a  novel  un- 
rivalled in  eloquence,  though  inferior  to  Clarissa  and  Grandison  in  cha- 
racters. In  the  second  line  of  merit  stands  Marivaux,  with  Mesdames  de 
Tencin,  de  Graffigny,  and  Riccobini ;  Duclos,  Cr6billon,  Marmontel ;  and, 
finally,  two  novels,  which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  are  among  the  most 
infamous  productions  of  wit,  the  Liaisons  Dangereuses  by  Laclos,  and 
Faublas  by  Louvet. 

A  novel,  which  some  years  since  was  much  spoken  of,  was  Atala,  by  the 
Vicomte  de  Chateaubriand.  The  subject,  conduct,  and  language  of  it  are, 
to  our  apprehension,  quite  ludicrous  and  insane.  The  heroine  on  her 
deathbed,  for  instance,  confesses  to  a  priest,  that  often  she  has  wished  the 
Bivinity  were  annihilated,  provided  that,  locked  in  the  arms  of  Chactas,  she 
might  roll  from  abyss  to  abyss  with  the  ruins  of  God  and  of  the  world. 
Where  could  we  find  British  prose  so  mad  as  this  ?  Yet  wc  have  lately  seen 
Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand  called  in  print  the  greatest  writer  of  his  age. 

The  most  prolific  of  the  female  novel  writers  of  France,  is  Madame  de 
Genlis.  We  wish  we  could  say  she  was  equally  respectable  and  correct. 
Madame  Cottin  had  the  power  of  interesting  to  a  great  degree,  and  was  par- 
ticularly remarkable  for  true  pathos.  But  the  most  meritorious  of  all  was 
Madame  de  Sta(^l,  who,  with  greater  defects,  possessed  talents  of  a  higher 
order  than  any  female  author  we  could  quote  in  France.  But  her's  were  the 
defects  of  genius.  Pigault  Le  Brun  is  amusing,  prolific,  but  frequently  unfit 
for  youthful  ears.  Humorous  translations,  too,  principally  from  the  English, 
may  be  reckoned  among  the  additions  to  this  branch  of  French  literature. 
A  person  whom  we  must  notice  is  Fi^vfee,  author  of  the  Dot  de  Suzette, 
and  Fr6d6ric.  He  is  now  turned  political  writer,  and,  as  such,  stands  pro- 
minent. Another  is  the  celebrated  M.  Benjamin  Constant,  who  has  found- 
time,  from  his  politics,  to  be  the  author  of  a  poor  novel  called  **  Adolphe." 

In  the  whole  list  of  French  novelists,  we  could  not  find  any  that  can  vie 
with  Richardson,  in  the  details  which  he  gives  of  all  his  personages,  and, 
so  to  say,  the  comprehensive  minuteness  with  which  he  presents  them  to 
our  intimate  knowledge,  in  their  most  familiar  moments,  and  stamps  upon 
them  the  strongest  features  of  individuality : — with  Fielding,  for  the  true 
painting  of  his  characters,  whether  by  comic  or  pathetic  touches,  his 
humour,  and  his  tenderness,  as  in  Amelia ;  the  variety  and  the  probability 
of  his  incidents ;  the  involution  and  the  evolution  of  his  plots,  as  in  Tom 
Jones;  and  the  interest  we  feel  in  the  fate  of  those  of  whom  we  cannot  quite 
approve,  yet  whose  failings  and  whose  virtues  we  recognise  as  forming  a 
mixture  eminently  human : — with  SmoUet,  for  the  coarse  and  peculiar  spirit 
with  which  he  represents  the  humours  of  his  dramatis  peraonce,  and  the 
aptitude  with  which  they  are  brought  together : — in  short,  with  any  of  our 
great  novelists,  in  the  true  delineation  of  men,  who,  though  fictitious,  are 
represented  in  such  vivid  colours,  and  are  so  like  their  existing  prototypes, 
that  we  almost  credit  their  reality.  It  is  not  the  single  novel  of  Gil  Bias 
which  could  suffice  to  found  a  national  competition.  The  merit  of  this  very 
delightful  performance,  notwithstanding  some  admirable  touches  of  nature, 
does  not  so  much  consist  in  bithful  portraiture,  as  in  amusing  incidents  and 
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ttUiatioos,  and  in  the  lively  simple  mode  in  which  the  tale  is  related.  As  to 
Marivaux,  there  is  always  too  jnuch  straining  and  sublilization  in  his  writ- 
ings; and  he  is  without  the  easy  flow  of  true  talent.  If  we  look  to  novels 
of  an  inferior  order,  those  which  boarding-school  misses  and  sentimental 
lieutenants  most  admire,  and  in  which  they  recognise  their  own  first  loves, 
Ifae  French  come  somewhat  nearer  to  us ;  but  such  productions  are  even 
ibrther  removed  from  Grandison  and  Amelia,  than  Reynolds  and  Morton  are 
bom  fien  Jonson  and  Congreve.  In  painting  the  passions  of  a  drawing-room , 
the  frettiogs  of  a  boudoir,  the  anxieties  of  coquetry,  the  turmoite  which 
persecute  silk  gowns  and  embroidered  vests,  as  well  as  in  the  extravagance 
of  Clelia  and  Cleopatra,  we  may  yield  to  the  French  ;  but  not  in  the  de- 
lineation of  nature,  such  as  belongs  to  every  heart  not  narrowed  by  drilling 
and  circumscribed  by  rule. 

We  will  here  bid  adieu  to  M.  Ch6nier.  The  first  six  chapters  of  his  work 
are  upon  prose ;  the  six  which  follow  are  upon  poetry  ;  consequently  we 
may  pause  between  the  two ;  particularly  as  we  shall  soon  have  an  oppor- 
taniiy,  we  believe,  of  returning  to  the  latter  subject. 

The  period  which  M.  Ch^nier  has  undertaken  to  examine,  comprises 
about  fweoly-five  years,  passed  in  revolution  and  in  war.  All  that,  under 
llie  old  government  of  France,  could  be  supposed  to  impede  the  prc^ess  of 
gmius,  had  been  removed  ;  and  a  new  era,  replete  with  hope  and  promise, 
was  unfolding  itself  to  those  who  dared  boldly  to  aspire.  Every  avenue  was 
open;  and  this  age  offered  one  facility  more  than  that  of  Louis  XIV.  to 
those  who  would  acquire  fame :  even  crime  was  scarcely  amenable  to  law  or 
to  opinion.  It  is  true,  that  they  who  reached  celebrity  were  quickly  removed 
from  the  active  scene,  to  make  room  for  others  ;  and  devouring  factions, 
soon  to  be  devoured,  destroyed  each  other,  not  yearly,  not  monthly,  but 
weekly,  for  the  amusement  of  the  many-headed  Garagantua,  who  ap- 
plauded each  successive  fall,  and  panted  for  another.  The  germination  of 
persons,  worthy  of  such  a  ^orious  end,  must  then  have  been  rapid  beyond 
example ;  yet,  among  those  whom  our  author,  the  contemporary,  the  colleague, 
Ibe  accomplice  of  their  renown ,  has  quoted ,  we  were  quite  astonished  to  find  so 
lew  whose  memories,  whether  embalmed  by  their  vices  or  their  talents,  are 
bkely  to  be  preserved  to  very  distant  years.  In  half  a  century,  for  instance, 
where  shall  wc  find  the  names  of  Andrieux,  Anquetil,  Arnault,  Baour-Lor- 
■uan,  Barbe-Marbois,  Barr6,  Bexon,  Bitaube,  Boisjolin,  Boissy  d'Anglas, 
Booaid,  Bouilli,  Bourguignon,  Brugni^res,  Butet,  Cambac^res,  Castel, 
Chanlaire,  Chendoll6,  Clement,  Cournand,  Daunou,  D^lrieu,  Desodoards, 
Bonei^e,  Due  de  Plaisance,  Dupuis,  Dupont  de  Nemours,  bureau  de  la 
Malle,  Esmenard,  Feuillct,  Francois  de  Nantes,  Francois  de  Neufch&teau, 
FrenOly,  Ganilh,  Garat,  Gamier,  Gaston,  Gerbier,  Gudin,  Guillard, 
Henry,  Hofman,  Jouy,  Lalane,  Larcher,  Laromiguiere,  Laujon,  Laya, 
Lemare,  Lemercier,  two  L^vesques,  Luce  de  Lancevel,  Maine-Biran,  Mar- 
soUier,  Merlin,  Michaud,  Millevoye,  Monvel,  Morel  de  Yind^,  Morellet, 
Murviiie,  Nigeau,  Palissot,  Pastoret,  Percival  de  Grandmaison,  Perrault, 
fus.  Pons  de  Verdun,  Portalis,  Kaux,  Raynouard,  Regnault  de  St.  Jean 
d'Angely,  Renand^,  Ribout6,  Rivarol,  Roederer,  Rayer,  Say,  two  S^gurs, 
Sbjes,  Simeon,  Soulavie,  Suade,  St.  Ange,  Thouret,  Thuro,  Tissot, 
Tneihard,  Tronchet,  Yictorin-Fabre, — ^and  about  as  many  more,  which 
Suppress  in  pity  to  our  readers'^  ''  They  had  no  poet,  and  they  died !"— ^ 
^  we  suspect  even  M.  Ch^nier  will  not  immortalize  them  ;  and  we  have 
liifte  doubt  that  the  ablest  of  those  Revolutionary  worthies  would  find  in  this 
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country,  and  at  this  moment,  at  the  least  ten  penons  of  more  abiKly  than 
himself,  yet  whose  names  are  absolutely  unknown. 

We  confess  ourselves  to  belong  to  the  sect  which  maintains  that  the 
quantity  of  improYeable  genius  in  the  world  is  much  more  equal,  in  all 
nations,  and  at  ail  periods,  than  it  appears  to  be  from  the  contemplation  of 
different  countries  andepochas;  and  tiiat  it  is  the  wants,  the  passions,  the 
demands  of  society,  which  call  it  variously  into  action.  Whenever  a  greater 
number  of  poets  fill  the  scene,  it  is  more  because  the  world  is  ripe  and 
eager  for  poetry,  than  because  tiie  genua  irntabUe  has  been  particularly 
parturient.     In  the  same  manner  when  occasion  calls  for  statesmen,  states- 
men arise ;   when  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears,  warriors  Hock  to 
camps  and  armies ;   when  philosophy  comes  into  request,  philosophers 
start  into  notice.     Some  strong  exceptions  to  this  rule  may  seem  to  die- 
credit  it ;  and  we  grant  that,  in  whatever  condition  of  things  they  had  come 
into  the  world,  Homer  would  have  been  the  poet  of  heroes,  and  Shak- 
speare  of  men.    But  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  the  spirit  of  the  times  may 
always  be  known  from  the  bent  which  genius  takes  in  them.    Genius,  to 
use  a  very  drudging  illustration  of  our  meaning,  is  the  raw  material,  whidi 
afterwards  takes  its  fashion  from  the  taste  of  the  market ;  and  it  must 
wholly  depend  upon  the  fancy  of  the  consumer  whether  it  is  to  be  com- 
pressed into  stout  warm  covering  against  inclemencies,  or  twisted  into  the  fine 
spun  threads  of  open  laces  and  embroidery.     Now  nothing  better  tlian  M. 
Ch^ier's  Tableau  can  do  us  the  service  of  informing  us  fairly,  and  with- 
out party  prejudice,  but  on  the  broad  principles  of  human  nature,  what  has 
been  the  predominant  spirit  of  France  since  the  year  1789.     If  liberty  was 
the  ruling  passion,  then  the  appendages  to  liberty  must  have  flourished  ;  if 
conquest,  then  the  arts  of  war  must  have  superseded  all  others  ;  if  des- 
potism, then  all  the  implements  and  artifices  and  force  which  despotism 
employs  to  forge  its  chains,  must  have  been  the  study  of  its  rulers. 

The  most  remarkable  branch  of  intellectual  improvement,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolution,  was  Eloquence.    The  sudden  expansion 
which  senatorial  oratory,  new  in  France,  acquired  at  that  moment,  might 
have  been  a  prognostic  of  rising  liberty,  had  it  been  of  a  more  sober  com- 
plexion.   But  it  consisted  all  in  passion,  in  fury  against  past  subjection,  or 
in  no  less  virulent  answers  to  angry  attacks.     It  was  admirably  proper   to 
excite  the  populace  to  frenzy,  to  arm  them  for  destruction,  to  make  them 
even  forget  that,  when  all  was  demolished,  something  must  be  recon- 
structed.   Not  only  the  walls  of  the  ancient  city  fell  before  its  blast :  their 
very  elements  were  crushed  to  atoms,  so  that  only  dust  remained ;  and  of  • 
this  the  very  tempest  bore  away  its  part.  Bamave,  and  all  the  orators  of  that 
party,  but  particularly  Mirabeau,  who  was  roused  by  seventeen  letiree  de 
cachet  directed  against  him,  and  most  of  which  his  stormy  soul  had  richly 
earned,  if  any  thing  could  earn  them, — were  the  enthusiasts  of  visionary 
freedom,  which  neither  they  could  systematise  for  their  countrymen,  nor 
their  countrymen  receive  from  them.   In  th^  factions  which  succeeded,  and 
when  the  rage  which  had  inspired  the  first  Constituents  had  accomplished 
all  its  purposes,  public  speaking   declined.     Under  Robespierre,  under 
Bonaparte,  silence  was  safety,  and  remonstrance  death.    After  a  lapse  of 
five-and-twenty  years,  and  since  it  has  been  decreed  that  to  speak  is  no 
longer  dangerous,  there  has  been  no  revival  of  any  thing  like  oratory.     It 
would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  devise  a  mode  of  debating,  if  so  it  can  be 
called,  more  directly  in  opposition  to  eloquence  of  every  kind,  than  that 
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wUcb  the  Freaoh  Chambers  have  adopted, — the  alternate  reading  of  essays 
for  and  against  each  question  from  a  pulpit ;  yet,  considering  their  past  ex- 
perience, we  are  convinced  that  they  have  shown  their  wisdom  in  that  pre- 
caatiooary  regulation. 

To  the  Moral  and  Intellectual  Sciences,  those  which,  by  studying  man 
ia  all  his  forms,  particularly  lead  to  sound  policy,  good  government  and 
liberty,  we  have  seen  how  little  attention  has  been  paid,  and  how  little  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  them,  as  well  as  in  the  political  sciences  themselves. 
On  a  former  occasion  we  showed  the  deceitful  use  to  which  the  physical 
and  mathematical  sciences,  as  well  as  the  fine  arts,  have  been  sometimes 
applied,  and  that  none  ever  prostituted  them  to  the  debasing  ends  of  des- 
potism so  insiduously  and  so  triumphantly  as  Bonaparte.  Yet  even  in  the 
physical  and  mathematical  sciences  the  epocba  which  followed  the  Revolution 
cannot  be  compared  with  that  which  immediately  preceded  if,  either  for  the 
learned  men  or  for  the  discoveries  which  it  produced.  The  majority  of  per- 
sons who  were  celebrated  in  chemistry,  in  mathematics,  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, nay,  many  of  those  who  are  renowned  even  at  this  moment,  had 
made  themselves  conspicuous  before  the  Bastile  had  fallen,  and  their  labours 
bad  promised  (hem  their  full  share  of  immortality  before  the  Assembly  of 
Kolables  bad  met.  Let  us  look  into  the  list  of  the  Institute  as  it  stands  at 
this  moment,  1820,  after  thirty  murderous  years  have  been  thinning  its 
ranks  of  many  ancient  academicians,  once  the  boast  of  France,  and  exa- 
nine  what  ia  the  proportion  of  members  who  were  distinguished  before  the 
Revolution,  compared  with  those  whom  the  Revolution  has  educated,  and 
nho  can  stand  in  any  thing  like  a  similar  rank  of  literary  or  scientific  con- 
auleratioo.  To  this  list  let  us  add  the  men  who  have  died  within  the  last 
thirty  years,  and  who,  conspicuous  before  the  Revolution,  continued  still  to 
honour  ii  with  their  talents ;  and  as  a  balance  to  the  scientific  glory  of  that 
period,  let  us  deduct  the  names  of  those  whom  it  has,  in  some  shape  or 
other,  disastrously,  disgracefully,  and  criminally  swept  away — Condorcet, 
Lavoisier,  Malesherbes,  etc. — and  we  shall  find  that  the  men  whom  Eu- 
rope has  been  admiring  were  the  pupils  of  other  times ;  and  that  those 
iBnes  of  admiration  are  far  from  having  produced  their  mite  of  persons 
cfluDeDt  in  science  or  in  letters.  To  particularize  individuals  would  be  an 
insidious  task  ;  but  we  have  examined  those  lists  with  care,  and  to  about 
(hirly-six  members  of  the  Institute,  celebrated  before  the  Revolution,  the 
last  thirty—two  years  have  not  added  more  than  about  a  dozen  who  are 
worthy  to  be  their  successors. 

To  whatever  side  we  turn  our  view,  even  to  the  fine  arts,  we  shall  find 
endeoce  of  the  same  assertion ;  and  that  the  only  science  or  art  which  made 
a  real  progress,  and  absorbed  the  attention  of  the  entire  nation,  is  War, 
viih  all  its  implements.  In  no  department  or  occupation  have  so  many 
pe»oos  woo  celebrity,  as  in  the  trade  of  arms;  and  in  none  has  the  nation 
been  half  so  successful.  Indeed  the  psoportion  which  this  bears  to  all  others 
is  aa  Tast  that  one  cannot  help  pronouncing,  the  very  instant  it  occurs  to  the 
wimA  ihat  war — licentious,  not  necessary  war — war,  not  for  defence,  but 
cooqnest — ^has  been  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  French  nation  for  the  last  thirty 
jears.  Defence  could  never  have  required  such  armies,  such  arsenals ; 
bt  aolimite4  conquest  needs  unlimited  means. 

Witti  what  satisfaction,  with  what  gratitude  to  the  Supreme  Disposer  of 
empires,  must  not  every  Briton  look  back  to  the  same  era  in  his  own 
',  and  Uiink  upon  the  progress  which  mind  hfis  made  there,  in  all 
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iU  departments,  during  the  same  (leriod !    And  now  let  party  splrit-4ef       \ 
despondency — let  all  the  causes  which  have  so  often  prevented  and  wbidi 
sllll  prevent  the  British  nation  from  doing  justice  to  herself,  and  have  con- 
stantly injured  her  in  the  estimation  of  foreigners,  be  forgotten,  while  we 
enumerate  some  of  (he  establishments,  discoveries,  philosophers,  poets, 
statesmen,  orators — some  of  the  things  which  have  raised  our  island  to  the 
summit,  not  of  fame  merely,  but  of  worth-^which  have  conferred  tipon  the 
empire  a  t^gnity  that,  great  as  it  Was,  it  never  knew  before,  and  held  up  to 
the  world  a  beacon  of  civilization,  which,  honoured  by  the  praise  of  the 
great  and  the  envy  of  the  impotent,  long  will  be  the  aim  and  limit  of  aspiring 
nations.     It  is  not  our  intention,  neither  is  it  in  our  power  to  do  justice       , 
to  every  individual  and  to  every  discovery  or  establishment;  and,  should       , 
involuntafy  omissions  occur,  we  trust  the  injured  will  excuse  us,  as 
oar  object  is  to  present  to  our  readers  in  one  view,  and  merely  as  a  sketch, 
without  l*espect  of  persons,  the  mass  of  British  intellect  which  may  be  con^ 
sidered  as  contemporary  with  that  which  M.  Ch^iMer  has  celebrated  io  the 
Wotk  before  us. 

We  shall  begin  with  that  branch  in  Which  the  French  appear  to  hatre  been 
the  most  successful — ^War.    By  sea  and  land,  then,  we  have  had — ^Aber* 
eromby,  Anglesea,  Achmuty,  Baird,  Beresford,  Bridport,  Bri^ane,  Col- 
lingwood,  Gongreve,   Gornwallis,  Duckworth,  Duncan,  Exmouth,  Hill,. 
Hood,  Hoste,  Howe,  Hutcheson,  Lake,  Lynedock,  Moore,  Murray,  Nel^ 
son.  Pack,  Packenham,  Picton,  Rodney,  Saumarez,  Schrapnell,   Sidney 
Smith,  Strachab,  St.  Vincent,  WelHngton,  Wilson,  Wood.    As  orators  in 
the  senate,  bar,  and  pulpit — ^Alison,  Blair,  Brougham,  Hussey,  Brugh,  Can- 
hing,  Chalmers,  Courtenay,  Curran,  Dundas,   Ellenborough,  Erskine, 
Flood,  Fot,  Grattan,  Grenville,  Home,  Horner,  Horseley,  Hurd,  Jone» 
(ofNayland),  &enyon,  Mansfield,  Mlntosh,  Milner,  Paley,  Peel,  PitI, 
Plutiket,  Porteus,  Romilly,  Scott,  Sheridan,  Thurlow,  Tomline,  Venn, 
Watson,  Wellesley,  Whitbread,  Wilberforce,  Windham.    In  history,  phi- 
losophy, politics,  belles-lettres,  we  have  had — ^Adolphus,  Alison,  Belsham* 
Bentham,  Blair,   BoWdler,  Brown,  Burney,  Golquhoun,  Cox,  Gurrie, 
B.  Edwdrds,  Ferguson,  Gibbon,  Gillies,  Gilpin,   Hallam,  Howard  (the 
philanthropist) ,  Jones,  Knight,  Malthus,  Mill,  Millar,  Miller,  Mitford,  Paley, 
Part",  Porsott,  Price,  Reid,  Rannell,  Robertson,  Roscoe,  Smith,  D.  Stewart* 
Hdrne  Tooke,  Wilkins.     In  science — Allan,  Allen,  Arnold,  Arkwrigfat, 
Baillle,  Bancroft,  Banks,  Beddoes,  Black,  Blagden,  Brande,  Brewster,  Brink— 
ley.  Brown,  Cavendish,  Cruikshanks,  Cullen,  Dalton,  Darwin,  Davy,  Earn- 
Shaw,  Mrs.  Fulhame,  Gregory,  Hall,  Hatchett,  Henry,  Home,  Hope, 
Howatxl,  Hunter,  Hotton,  Jameson,  Kirwan,  Kennedy,  Leslie,  Macartney^ 
M'Culloch,  Maskeline,   Murray,  Nicholson,   Nimmo,   Pepys,  Playfair, 
Priestley,  Ramsden,  Rennel,  Rennie,  Robison,  Rumford,   Rutherford* 
Shaw,  Smeaton,  Smith,  Tennant,  Thompson,  Thornton,  Telford,  Trough- 
ion.  Watts,  Willis,   Woollaston,  Young,  A.  Voung.    Artists— Hacon, 
Beechy,  Bird,  Bone,  Chantry,  Copley,  Flaxman,  Gainsborough,  Harlowe', 
Heaphy,  Heath,  Hopner,  Lawrence,  Linwood,  Lowrie,  Nollekens,  Nortfa-l 
cote,  Rayburn,  Reynolds,  West,  Wilkie.   Poets— Beattie,  Byron,  Bowles, 
Boyd,  Campbell,  Carey  (translator  of  Dante),  Coleridge,  Colman,  CornwaH', 
Cowper,  Crabbe,  Darwin,  Hookman  Frere,  Gifford,  Haley,  Heter,  Herbert^ 
bunt,  Keats,  Lloyd,  ttathias,   Millmab,  Montgomery,  Moore,  Philips' 
Rogiers,  Scott,  Smith,  Sotheby,  Soulhey,  Wolcot,  |Kirke-White,  WHdon' 
Wordsworth.    Dramatists — Burgoine,  two  Colmans,  Cumberland,   Rol— 
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croft.  Home,  Kelly,  Murphy,  Sheridan.  The  French  have  on  their  list 
many  persons  of  inferior  talents  to  O'Keefe,  Reynolds,  Morton,  etc.  Poels 
irholty  untaugtit  by  any  master  except  nature,  a  thing  unknown  in  France, 
9ttd  whidi  we  shall  take  a  future  opportunity  of  discussing — ^Bloomfield, 
Boms,  Chattefton,  Glare,  Dermody,  Hogg,  Anne  Yearsley.  Novel  writers 
— Barret,  Cumberland,  Godwin,  Holcroft,  Lewis,  and,  in  himself,  a  host 
such  as  France  could  not  collect  from  all  her  past  and  present  stores.  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  Travellers — Anderson,  Barrow,  Bruce,  Clarke,  Dodwell, 
Hatiway,  Hollaml,  Kirkpatnc,  Leake,  Legh,  Malcolm,  M'Kenzie,  Morier, 
Neale,  Parke,  Ritchie,  Swinburne,  Weld.  Female  writers,  ariditheme, 
to  which  we  propose  returning  at  some  future  period — ^Aikin,  Austin,  Baillie, 
Barbauld,  Bowdler,  Brooke,  Brunlon,  Burney,  Campbell,  Carter,  Edge^ 
worth.  Grant,  Hamilton,  Hawkins,  Holford,  lackson,  Inchbald,  Lea, 
M'Cawley,  Marcet,  Montague,  More,  Opie,  Owenson,  PiozEi,  Porter, 
Plomtree,  Radclifle,  Roche,  Seward,  Sheridan,  Charlotte  Smith,  Elizabedi 
Smilh,  Taylor,  Tighe,  Trimmer,  West,  Wolstoncroft. 

To  our  religious  and  moral  establishments  existing  before  this  period,  we 
have  added— The  Nayal  and  MUitafy  Bible  Society,  1780;  British  Society 
ibr  the  eocoaragement  of  Servants,  1 792 ;  Society  for  the  Converston  of  Negro 
SUireSj  1795;  Missionary  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Heathen  and 
UneniighteRed  Countries,  1795;  Religious  Tract  Society,  1799 ;  Society  for 
Che  Suppression  of  Vice,  1802 ;  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  180A,  of 
which  500  Auxiliary  and  Branch  Societies  have  been  formed ;  Society  for 
the  Publication  of  Select  Religious  Tracts,  180A ;  London  Society  for  Pro- 
inoitBg  Christianity  among  the  Jews,  1809^  Society  for  the  Improvement  of 
Vtimn  Discipline,  and  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Offenders,  1819 ;  Churdi 
MiaBioiiary  Society,  for  Promoting  the  Building  of  Churches  and  Chapels ; 
The  Endeavour  Society,  for  Promoting  the  Principles  of  the  Established 
Church,  by  forming  a  Library  of  Orthodox  Divinity,  the  Distribution  of 
B^oks,  and  the  occasional  Relief  of  Indigence.  To  our  charitable  and  bene- 
foleot  establishments,  our  hospitals,  infirmaries,  etc.  before  existing,  we  have 
added — ^Thc  Finsbury  Dispensary,  1780 ;  Eastern  Dispensary,  1782 ;  Pub- 
4ieD»pensary,  1782 ;  Mary-le-bone  Dispensary,  1785 ;  Central  Dispensary, 
1786;  City  Dispensary,  1788;  S6ciety  for  the  Relief  of  Widows  and  Or- 
phans of  Medical  Men  in  London,  1788;  Free  Masons'  Charity,  1788; 
Western  Dispensary,  1789;  Literary  Fund,  1790;  Naval  Charitable  So- 
ciety, 1791 ;  London  Maritime  Institution  for  decayed  Master  Mariners'^nd 
Ihw  Families,  1791 ;  Universal  Medical  Institution,  1792 ;  Asylum  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  1792 ;  Electrical  Dispensary,  1793 ;  Sea-Bathing  Infirmary 
at  Margate,  179 A;  The  Endeavour  and  Benevolent  Lying-in  Society,  for 
aOendiiig  Poor  Women  at  their  own  Habitations  with  the  Loan  of  ChUdbed 
Lineo,  Medicines,  etc.,  as  also  for  the  Vaccination  of  the  Children,  and  the 
Core  of  their  Diseases  until  seven  years  of  age,  179>l;  Society  for  Bettering 
the  CondflioA  of  the  Poor,  1796;  Commercial  Travellers'  Society,  1800; 
hstilution  for  the  Cure  and  Prevention  of  Contagious  Fevers,  1801 ;  New 
E-in  Charity,  for  the  Wives  of  Foot-Guards,  1801 ;  Society  of  British 
_  and  Commercial  Clerks  for  the  Relief  of  Old  Age,  Widowhood, 
rtc.,  1802 ;  Friendly  Female  Society  for  Relieving  Poor  and  Distressed 
Women  who  have  seen  better  days,  under  the  Management  of  Ladies,  1802; 
furiotic  Fuod,  1803;  Mile-End  Philanthropic  Society,  for  the  Discharge  of 
Imprisoned  for  Small  Debts,  1803 ;  Royal  Infirmary  (or  Diseases  of 
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Ihe  Eye,  1804;  London  Infirmary  for  Ditto,  1805 ;  Society  of  Friends  of 
Foreigners  in  Distress,  1807;  Charitable  Fund  for  Relieving  the  Sick  Poor, 
at  their  own  Habitations,  with  Medicine  and  Pecuniary  Aid,  1808;  London 
Female  Penitentiary,  1808;  Infirmary  for  Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  1810; 
Northern  Dispensary,  1816 ;  Clerkenwell  General  Philanthropic  Society, 
1813 ;  The  Highland  Society,  instituted  in  1770,  incorporated  in  ISir);  West- 
minster Infirmary,  1816;  Infirmary  for  Diseases  of  the  Spine,  1816;  Uni- 
versal Dispensary,  1816;  Royal  Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  1816 ; 
Society  for  the  Benefit  df  \Vidows  of  Officers  of  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  Army,  1816;  West  London  Infirmary  and  Lying-in  Hospital,  1817; 
African  and  Asiatic  Society,  for  the  Relief  and  Instruction  of  the  Natives  of 
Africa  and  Asia  resident  in  England;  Surrey  Dispensary;  Bloomsbury 
Dispensary;  Original  Vaccine  Institution;  National  Vaccine  Institution; 
London  Vaccine  Institution ;  The  Benevolent  Institution  for  Delivering  Poor 
Married  Women  at  their  own  Habitations ;  Central  Lying-in  Charity  ;  Be- 
nevolent Society  of  St.  Patrick;  Society  of  Schoolmasters;  Choral  Fund  ; 
Artists'  General  Benevolent  Institution;  Morden  College,  Blackheath,  for 
Decayed  Merchants ;  Refuge  for  the  Destitute ;  Society  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  Chimney-sweepers.     Astonishing  as  this  List  may  appear,  we 
must  observe,  that  the  greatest  and  most  valuable  part  of  our  Existing  Me^ 
dical  Charities,  had  been  established  previously  to  the  year  1780.     The 
following  are  among  our  hospitals — ^Bayswater  Lying-in  Hospital ;  City  of 
London  Hospital ;  Queen's  Hospital ;  Bethlem  Hospital ;  Christ's  Hospital ; 
Foundling  Hospital;  Greenwich  Hospital;  Chelsea  Hospital;  Jews'  Hos- 
pital ;  Magdalen  Hospital ;  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital ;  St.  Luke's  Hospital ; 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital;  Scotch  Hospital;  British  Hospital;  General  Hos- 
pital ;  Westminster  Hospital ;  Emanuel  Hospital ;  French  Protestant  Hos- 
pital ;  Guy's  Hospital ;  London  Hospital ;  Middlesex  Hospital ;  St.  Geoi^e's 
Hospital ;  St.  Mary-le-bono  Hospital ;  Small-poi  Hospital. 

We  must  also  mention,  alimentary  provision  to  the  King  and  Royal  Fa- 
mily of  France,  to  the  French  Clergy,  Nobility  and  Royalists  of  every  de- 
scription, continued  until  their  return  to  France,  and  amounting  to  nearly  six 
millions  sterling,  in  about  twenty  years,  beside  establishments  for  educat- 
ing their  children,  dispensaries,  etc.  In  addition  to  this,  we  annex  an  ab- 
stract of  such  of  the  incidental  public  charities  as  we  recollect  in  London 
only,  and  during  the  year  1819  only. 

British  and  FV>reign  IKble  Society    . 
Church  MiMionary  Society   . 
London  Missionary  Society   . 
Society  for  the  ConvernoD  of  the  Jews 
Player- book  and  Homily  Society 
Hibernian  Society      .... 
I  Naval  and  Militar]^  Bible  Soeiety 
Society  for  Promoti^ig  Christian  Knowledge  . 
Methodist  Missionary  Society 
Moravian  Missioos       .... 
Bapti&t  Missions.       .... 
Society  for  PrDpaeatinff  the  Gospel    . 
National  Society  for  Education. 
Religious  Tract  Society. 
Collection  on  the  King's  Letter  for  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 

the  Gospel 50,000    0    0 

Sum  total,  three  hundred  and  seventeen  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty. one  pouneb. 

The  additions  to  our  establi8hments]for  education  have  been— Society  for 


£          8.    d. 

93,336    6    0 

30,076    0    0 

25,409    0    0 

8,965  18    0 

1,987  14    0 

4.6S3    0    0 

%\m  0   0 

33,700    0    0 

2,400    0    0 

5,000    0    0 

16.000    0    0 

13.800    0    0 

2,500    0    0 

■              ^v^ 

6480    0    0 
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(he' Support  of  Sunday  Schools  throughout  (he  British  dominions,  1785; 
Philol<^cal  Society  for  the  Education  of  the  Sons  of  Clergymen,  Naval  and 
Military  Officers,  Professicmal  Men,  Merchants,  Manufacturers,  Clerks  in 
Public  Offices,  (he  higher  Order  of  Tradesmen,  and  other  gentlemen  who, 
froiB  misfortunes  or  limited  incomes,  cannot  afford  a  liberal  education  to 
(heir  children,  1792 ;  Westminster  New  Charity  School,  for  Clothing  and 
Educatiog  Fifty  Male  and  Fifty  Female  Children,  1786;  School  for  the  In- 
digent Blind,  1799;  Royal  Military  College,  Berks,  1797;  Uibcrniau  So- 
ciety for  Promoting  Schools  in  Ireland,  1800;  East  India  College,  Hert- 
ford, 1805;  City  of  London  School  of  Instruction  and  Industry,  1806 ;  Afri- 
can Institution,  1807 ;  National  Society  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor,  1811 ; 
The  Corporation  of  the  Caledonian  Asylum,  for  Supporting  and  Educating 
the  Children  of  Indigent  Scotch  Parents  residing  in  London,  1815 ;  The 
Adalt  Orphan  Society,  1819 ;  Dr.  Bray  s  Institution  for  Parochial  and  Lend- 
ing Libraries;  British  and  Foreign  School  Society:  Welch  Charity  School; 
PMlanthropic  Society ;  The  Insolvent  Debtor's  Friend,  for  Educating  (he 
Children  of  Insolvent  Debtors. — Our  establishments  and  discoveries  rola- 
ling  to  letters,  science,  arts,  manufactures,  during  this  time,  have  been — 
Briljsii  Society  for  extending  the  Fisheries  and  Improving  the  Sea-coasts, 
1786;  Linnsan  Society,  1788;  Royal  Society  of  Musicians,  1790;  Board  of 
AgricoJtore,  1793;  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  1800;  Royal  Institution, 
1800;  Committee  for  the  Inspection  of  National  Monuments,  1802  ;  Society 
for  Painters  in  Oil  Colours,  180A;  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  1805; 
British  Institution  for  Promoting  the  Fine  Arts,  1805;  London  Institution, 
1805;  Surrey  Institution,  18J8;  Russel  Institution,  1808 ;  Philosophical 
Socieij  of  London,  1810;  Geological  Society,  1815. — Vaccination,  if  not 
discovered,  at  least  applied  tp  relieve  the  human  species  from  one  of  the 
most  dreadful  diseases  to  which  it  is  exposed. — Various  improvements  in 
edacation,  to  an  immense  extent,  according  to  the  methods  devised  by  Bell, 
Lancaster,  and  others,  and  which  have  been  introduced  from  this  country 
iato  almost  every  nation  of  the  globe. — Improvements  in  the  steam-engine, 
and  its  infinite  applications  to  the  highest  uses,  as  well  as  to  promote  the 
hoarly  convenience. of  every  class  of  society,  and  most  especially  of  the 
poor.     By  means  of  this  instrument,  one  of  the  most  powerful  which  hu- 
man ingenuity  has  yet  put  into  the  hands  of  man,  which  is  of  British  con- 
ception, growth,  and  completion,  its  immortal  author  has  new  modelled  the 
tndiistry,  not  merely  of  his  own  country,  but  given  the  means  of  unexpected 
eomibrls  to  the  whole  civilized  species,  and  a  new  impulse  to  the  human 
mind. — Application  of  burning  gas  to  public  and  domestic  purposes,  on  the 
most  extensive  scale;  Welch  china,  the  clay  of  which  is  inferior  to  none  in 
whiteness ;  Ironstone  china,  in  imitation  of  Indian,  and  which  can  with  dif- 
ficulty be  broken;  Lifeboat;  Life-preserver;  Congreve Rockets ;  Shrapnell 
Shot;  IniproTements  in  Boring  Cannon ;  Improvements  in  Manufacturing 
Gunpowder;  Wernerian  Society;  Horticultural  Society;  Bible  Societies; 
Missionarv  Societies ;  Society  of  Engravers ;  Westminster  Library ;  Pano- 
ramas ;  Camera  Lucida  by  Dr.  Woliaston ;  Discovery  of  three  New  Metals 
in  the  Ore  of  Platina,  by  Dr.  Woliaston  and  Mr.  Tenant.— By  means  of  the 
^Ivanic  battery,  greatly  improved  and  modified  in  England,  Sir  Humphry 
i)avy  operated  the  decomposition  of  at  least  twenty  substances,  earllis,  al- 
kalis, acids,  etc.,  before  thought  simple;  and,  by  introducing  a  great  num- 
ber of  new  agencies  into  the  chemical  science,  subverted  a  large  portion  of 
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the  theory  UDJustiy  attribuled  to  Lavoisier.  The  Atomie  Theory  of  Che* 
mical  Combination  fully  demonstrated  by  experiment  and  calculation. — 
The  improvements  made  by  Sir  William  Hcrsehell  in  Optics,  and  his  sub- 
sequent discoveries  in  Astronomy;  a  new  planet,  the  Georgium  Sidus,  with 
its  satellites ;  a  long  list  of  new  stars,  nebulae,  double  and  triple  stars,  chang-- 
ing  stars,  motion  in  the  stars  hitherto  supposed  fixed ;  translation  of  our  so- 
lar system,  through  infinite  space,  towards  a  spot  in  the  heavens  occupied 
by  the  constellation  Hercules,  as  confirmed  by  forty-four  observations  out 
01  fifty-six;  his  discoveries  upon  light  and  heat,  etc. 

Such  is  a  part,  and  indeed  it  could  hardly  be  expected  we  should  give 
more  than  a  part,  of  the  advantages  which  the  British  empire  has  been  ad- 
ding to  its  former  stock  since  the  year  1780.  We  shall  not  discuss  their 
merits,  lest  we  should  be  induced  to  expatiate  too  largely.  We  must,  how- 
ever, observe,  Ut,  That  we  have  confined  ourselves  principally  to  the 
metropolis,  in  our  enumeration  of  charitable,  religious,  moral,  and  intel- 
leotual  establishments.  But  the  metropolis  contains  about  one-eighteenth 
of  the  entire  population  of  the  British  islands  :  hence  we  shall  be  within 
hounds  when  we  say,  that  such  establishments  there  do  not  form  one-sixth 
of  all  those  which  are  diffused  over  these  islands,  not  reckoning  thoso  which 
we  have  spread  over  our  most  distant  possessions;  for  London,  though 
bearing  a  greater  ratio  of  population  to  Ei^land  than  Paris  does  to  France,  is 
far  from  bearing  the  same  overweening  ascendancy  in  every  other  respecL 
2if,  That  as  great  a  portion  of  our  benevolence  is  addressed  to  foreigners 
and  to  foreign  nations,  as  to  our  own  subjects ;  and  this  without  the  hope  of 
profit  or  return.  M,  That  it  has  rarely  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  nation  to  make 
80  large  an  addition  to  so  large  a  previous  stock  of  good,  in  so  short  a  time 
and  under  such  circumstances,  hth,  That  this  vast  development  of  na— 
tional  bounty  and  intellect,  so  honourable  to  the  British  heart  and  head  and 
hand,  has  taken  place  while  we  were  engaged  in  the  most  expensive  war 
that  ever  has  been  waged ;  while  we  were  struggling  to  protect  European 
civilization  from  the  military  despotism  of  France,  and  to  deliver  France 
herself  from  that  same  despotism,  of  which  she  did  not  feel  the  disgrace  or 
the  disaster  until  it  was  harassed  and  disabled  by  defeat,  hth.  That  if  we 
have  undergone  some  sufferings  and  been  afflicted  with  some  calamities;  if 
a  precious  portion  of  our  countrymen  has  been  reduced  to  want,  or  goaded 
on  to  intemperance  and  insubordination,  we  have  minds  to  bear  with  dig- 
nity our  own  distresses,  and  hearts  to  relieve  those  of  others,  and  virtues  lo 
oppose  the  wild  spirit  of  disorganization ;  that  with  all  Our  real  ills,  and  all 
our  fancied  grievances,  we  have  yet  less  to  deplore  from  the  effects  of  fo- 
reign levy  or  domestic  strife,  than  any  of  the  nations  which  were  drawn 
along  with  us  into  the  same  vortex  of  contention ;  that,  issuing  from  the  ae— 
verest  trial  to  which  a  nation  could  be  put,  we  have  not  only  preserved  oar 
wonted  energy,  and  good  faith  and  wisdom,  but  that  the  struggle  has  added 
new  matter  to  our  moral  resources ;  and  that  while  we  pay  the  debt  of  suf- 
fering which  human  creatures  owe,  our  debt  of  gratitude  is  still  more  vast 
and  sacred,  when  we  reflect,  that  now,  more  perhaps  Uian  ever,  our  country 
is  the  first  among  nations.  How  long  it  may  remain  so,  is  in  the  bands  of 
inscrutable  Providence ;  but  the  day  on  which  it  ceases  to  guide  the  public 
opinion  of  Europe,  will  be  a  day  of  bitterness  for  the  whole  human  species, 
and  most  of  all  for  the  nations  which  most  desire  our  ruin.  Happy,  if  we 
Qureelves  never  shrink  from  the  high  post  of  duty  which  this  pre-eminence 
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iuiposes  opoQ  UB,  or  permit  the  sordid  Gaiculdtions  of  Dpspoia  to  prevail 
over  the  geoerous  maxiais  of  Sritisb  Uberty  / 
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Amoog  the  various  revolutions  which  literature  has  e^perieaced,  Qone 
are  more  remarkable  than  those  which  it  underwent  in  the  period  included 
in  (he  work  before  us.  The  high  and  dazzling  prosperity  of  the  Augqstap 
age ;  the  rapid  and  deep  decline  of  the  succeeding  times ;  the  long  period  ^f 
ignorance  and  harbaritv  which  ensued ;  and  ihe  commencement  of  a  neiv^ 
state  of  thiQgs,  destined  to  no  retrogression,  present  a  spectacle  interestiiig 
to  every  imagiAation,  and  a  series  of  phenomena  pf  which  the  causes  and 
effects  may  justly  be  ranked  among  tlie  most  interesting  subjects  of  pbiiosg- 
(hica\  invesigatlon. 

The  causes  by  which  literature  is  promoted,  are  so  nearly  the  same  wit)i 
those  by  which  human  happiness  ia  advanced,  that  one  cannot  be  surprised 
Mi  tbe  deep  interest  which  mankind  have  taken  in  tracing  its  process  fliroilgh 
the  diiTerent  stages  of  society.  It  is  in  fact  regarded,  and  with  justice,  as  thud 
moat  infallible  criterion  of  the  point  of  civilization  at  whiph  any  people  hayp 
arrived. 

It  is  not  however  so  much,  perhaps,  to  its  intimate  connexion  with  the 
gemsnk  happiness  of  society,  as  to  its  connexion  with  the  happiness  of  indi- 
viduals, that  literature  is  principally  indebted  for  the  favour  which  it  has 
eiyoyed.  As  the  manners  of  men  are  refined,  and  the  taste  for  tbe  coarse 
or  boisterous  enjoyments  of  the  barbarian  declines,  no  amnsement  is  found 
to  occupy  so  delightfully  the  vacant  hours  of  life,  even  to  those  whose  prin- 
dpal  pursuit  is  amusement.  No  pleasure  is  so  little  subject  to  wear  itself 
oat,  by  exhausting  either  the  materials  or  the  faculty  of  enjoyment.  It  is 
one  of  those  tastes  which  grow  by  indulgence;  of  which  the  objects  h^com^ 
Biore  numerous,  and  the  emotions  more  exquisite,  the  greater  the  pultivar 
lion  which  it  receives.  It  is  more  independent  of  Hie  will  of  other  i^en  ; 
more  independent,  in  point  of  all  external  circumstances,  than  almost  any 
other  source  of  enjoyment.  The  objects  about  which  it  is  conversant,  top, 
fill  the  mind  with  a  consciousness  of  its  own  elevation ;  while  it  traces  tbe 
toBomerable  events  which  are  passed,  or  pierces  throu^  the  veil  that  covers 
the  future ;  ranges  over  the  globe  upon  which  it  is  placed,  or  flies  from 
ptaoet  to  planet,  and  world  to  world,  through  the  regions  of  infinite  space. 
Tbe  indulgence  of  a  literary  taste  is  naturally  attended  with  a  perception  of 
iKreasiqg  power^— of  a  more  enlarged  dominion  over  the  objects  of  nature, 
animate  and  inanimate,  rational  and  irrational.  It  is  attended  with  the 
delightfal  conviction  of  giving  a  higher  claim  upon  the  love  and  esteem  of 
DianJiind,  and  of  acquiring  a  greater  comimand  over  those  feelings  and  pas- 
sions which  render  men  odious  to  their  fellow-creatures.  Qow  naturally 
it  combines  with  the  best  feelings  incident  to  every  condition  of  life — with 
what  advantages  it  engages  and  employs  the  thoughts  of  the  wretched,  tem- 

^  Hoe  «  masterly  article  On  the  Comparative  Skill  and  Industry  of  France  and  Bnajand, 
■■wiibuted  to  the  B.  Review  by  the  disiio^uiflhcd  author  of  this  Essay,  Vol.  xxxii.  page  8^  ^  aad 
«a»M  Ike  Conparative  Slai^  of  Science  in  tbe  two  Countries,  Vol.  xxxir.  i>Bge  868. 
t  BtffiBgtoa's  Liitcwture  of  the  Afiddle  Age^i.— Vol.  xxiii.  page  229.    April,  1S14. 
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pers  and  moderates  the  elevation  of  the  prosperous,  directs  fhe  enthusiasm 
of  the  young,  and  relieves  the  ennui  of  the  old,  has  been  so  long  felt,  and 
so  often  expressed  with  all  the  powers  of  language  and  of  genius,  that  it  may 
well  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  laws  to  which  universal  assent  is  attached. 
"  If  the  riches  of  both  Indies,"  said  the  elegant  and  amiable  F6n6lon,  **if 
the  crowns  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  were  laid  at  my  feet,  in  eicbange 
for  my  love  of  reading,  I  would  spurn  them  all." 

In  surveying  the  extended  field  which  Mr.  Berington  presents  to  our  view, 
it  is  of  importance  to  set  out  with  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  original  stan- 
dard by  which  all  that  follows  is  to  be  measured.    Literature,  to  whatever 
perfection  it  was  carried  in  the  Augustan  age,  in  the  branches  on  which 
culture  was  bestowed,  must  be  allowed  to  have  possessed  but  a  narrow,  and 
by  no  means  a  very  elevated  range.    The  departments  of  Roman  literature 
were  in  number  hardly  more  than  three ;  poetry,  history,  and  rhetoric.    In 
regard  to  philosophy,  at  least,  their  pretensions,  we  think,  cannot  be  ranked 
very  high.    Of  physical  science  they  were  altogether  destitute.    And  of 
their  most  celebrated  writings,  or  what  they  dignified  with  the  name  of 
Moral  Philosophy — those,  for  example,  of  Cicero — besides  that  Ihey  were 
only  transfusions  from  the  Greek,  we  should  hardly,  in  the  present  day, 
allow  that  they  were  of  the  nature  of  science  or  philosophy  at  all.    Though 
moral  precepts  are  enforced  with  persuasive  elegance,  and  practical  ques- 
tions of  morals  discussed  in  our  Spectators  and  Ramblers,  we  are  not  ac- 
customed to  rank  these  popular  productions  among  our  works  of  philosophy. 
But,  unless  where  he  enters  upon  the  trite  and  puerile  questions, — whether 
the  summum  bonum  consists  in  pleasure,  or  in  the  absence  of  pain, — 
whether  it  consists  in  virtue  along  with  riches  and  pleasure,  or  in  virtue 
alone ;— -or  where  he  undertakes  to  prove  that  all  opinions  are  doubtful, 
and  that,  with  regard  to  the  human  mind,  there  is  no  su(di  thing  as  truth 
or  falsehood,  frivolities  which  still  less  deserve  the  name  of  philosophy,  and 
are  of  kin  to  those  with  which  the  human  mind  is  uniformly  caught  in  the 
infancy  of  civilization, — the  writings  of  Cicero  certainly  ought  not  to  be 
considered  as  of  a  higher  cast  than  the  serious  papers  in  the  Spectator,  or 
the  moral  sermons  of  Blair. 

If  we  carry  our  criticism  even  higher,  to  the  masters  of  the  Romans  in 
literature — the  Greeks,  we  shall  find  that  their  legitimate  pretensions  lie 
within  a  very  limited  compass.  In  Geometry,  one  of  the  branches  of  ma^ 
thematical  science,  they  had,  indeed,  made  a  noble  and  astonishing  pro^ 
gross ;  but,  into  the  properties  of  physical  bodies,  or  the  order  of  physical 
events,  they  had  hardly  pushed  their  inquiries  beyond  the  obvious  results 
of  vulgar  observation.  In  regard  to  the  Philosophy  of  Mind,  the  writings 
of  Xenophon,  and  even  those  of  Plato,  exquisite  models  as  they  are  of  tho 
arts  of  disputation,  and  instructive  beyond  example  in  all  the  resources  of 
attack  and  defence— are  by  no  means  entitled  to  rank  higher  than  the  works 
of  Cicero.  Among  all  the  philosophers  of  antiquity^  Aristotle  alone  ap- 
pears to  have  made  any  considerable  attempts  in  what  we  now  should 
think  worthy  to  be  called  the  philosophy  of  mind.  But  even  he  appears 
not  to  have  conceived  the  scheme  of  collecting  and  arranging  the  phenomena. 
ot  thought,  and  ascertaining  the  order  of  their  succession.  His  Logic  is 
undoubtedly  an  attempt — astonishing  for  the  powers  which  it  displays,  and 
instructive  by  the  lights  which  it  communicated — to  analyze  the  process  of 
general  reasoning,  one  of  the  complicated  operations  of  the  mind  ;  the 
nature  of  which,  after  all,  he  entirely  mistook.    It  is  indeed  a  remark^ 
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wbich  is  worthy  of  mention,  that  not  one  of  the  ancient  philosophers  had 
any  conception  of  the  real  nature  of  general  terms,  or  of  the  operation  of 
miiid,  which  is  called  Abstraction; — and  that  it  is  chiefly  by  this  radical 
defect  that  they  are  perpetually  perplexed,  and  led  into  all  their  trifling 
and  absurdity.  The  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle,  are  either  an  eflbrt  to  explain 
the  various  uses  which  were  made  of  the  most  general  terms  of  the  lan-^ 
gnage,  without  an  attempt  to  explain  their  real  nature,  or  to  penetrate  into 
what  is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  hu^an  faculties,  the  essence  and  causes 
of  things.  His  Ethics  are  a  sort  of  manual  of  practical  morality,  to  explain 
and  enforce  the  four  cardinal  virtues.  His  Politics  are  an  attempt,  and  an 
attempt  which  exhibits  the  vigour  ofhis  genius,  to  explain  some  of  the  most 
striking  phenomena  of  government,  which  had  been  exhibited  among  the 
stales  of  Greece,  or  the  neighbouring  countries.  But  to  penetrate  to  the 
genera]  principles  of  government,— *to  show  the  powers  which  it  implies, 
— 4he  mode  in  which  they  are  formed,  and  in  which  they  operate, — the 
ends  at  which  they  aim,-— the  causes  OC  their  aberration,  and  what  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  them  true  to  those  ends ; — these  are  inquiries,  to  which  it  is 
evident  that  his  mind  had  never  expanded  itself.  The  feebleness  of  his 
genera]  ^lecuJations  is  indeed  so  remarkable,  that  the  most  wretched  pam-' 
phleteer  of  the  present  day  would  be  ashamed  of  the  trifling  and  absurd 
remarks  of  which  the  greater  part  of  his  treatise  is  composed .  It  is  however 
melancholy  to  relate,  that  this  treatise,  destitute  as  it  must  be  of  any  instruc- 
tion to  men  of  the  present  age, — is  the  only  work  on  the  science  of  politics, 
winch  the  most  opulent  and  powerful  of  our  seminaries  of  education  thinks 
proper  to  teach. 

It  thus  sufflciently  appears,  that  in  the  most  useful  branches  of  literature, 
the  Romans  had  made  no  progress  at  all,  and  the  Greeks  very  little.  That 
the  chief  object  of  poetry  is  to  delight  and  amuse,  we  suppose  will  be 
aOowed ;  and  we  know,  that  some  of  its  most  exquisite  specimens  have  been 
produced  when  intelligence  and  civilization  were  at  a  very  low  ebb.  When 
fiorace  therefore  pronounces  Homer  a  more  instructive  teacher  of  moral 
and  political  vrisdom  than  Ghrysippus  and  Grantor,  the  condemnation  of  the 
phik^phers,  we  dare  say,  is  just  enough ;  but  for  the  instruction  to  be 
derived  from  the  poet,  we  must  be  permitted  to  think  that  it  is  infinitely 
iaierior  to  that  which  may  be  gained  from  the  fables  of  Esop. 

With  regard  even  to  liistorical  composition,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
notwithstanding  the  exquisite  perfection  to  which,  in  one  of  its  branches,  the 
aneients  carried  this  art,  a  perfection  to  which  the  moderns,  perhaps,  have 
never  attained,  it-is  yet  the  meanest  of  its  branches,  if  useful  knowledge  be 
ttie  measure  of  esteem.  In  the  hands  of  the  ancients,  history  is  only  the  art 
of  weaving  an  exquisite  narrative  out  of  the  common  and  vulgar  recollections 
of  events.  From  the  profound  research  of  materials,  they  were  no  doubt 
debarred,  because  events  in  those  days  left,  in  writing  at  least,  but  few 
traces  of  themselves  behind.  But  the  ancient  historians  appear  to  have  had 
finle  or  no  conception  of  the  dependance  of  the  events  which  they  related 
upon  the  most  remarkable  of  their  causes,  upon  the  state  of  government, 
ind  the  state  of  society,  among  the  people  to  whom  the  events  related.  To 
learn  that  one  people  made  war  upon  another,  and  that  a  number  of  in- 
cidents of  such  and  such  a  description  ensued,  is  a  tale,  how  frequently  soever 
repeated,  of  which  the  instruction  is  soon  exhausted.  To  make  appear,  in 
Hating  tlie  transactions  of  nations,  in  what  they  were  guided  towards  their 
rrt  interest,  and  in  what  they  were  led  astray  from  it ;  what  were  the  diief 
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ciremnstaDces  by  which  they  were  deceived  in  regard  to  (heir  U*ue  ioterest, 
3nd  suffered  from  their  [Mistakes ;  what  the  circumstaqces  which  most  coii- 
trihuted  to  give  them  a  perception  of  tbe|r  real  interests,  and  to  protect  (hem 
from  those  delusions  »which  would  have  have  plunged  them  ip  misery, 
is  the  only  means  of  repderiqg  history  a  school  of  experience;  is  tho- 
only  register  of  the  past,  which  is  pragpant  with  instrqctioD  Cor  tbe^ 
Jfuture. 

As  for  oratory,  the  only  remaining  branch  of  Roman  literature,  it  W4« 
rather  an  instrument  for  the  performance  of  certain  kinds  of  public  busiqess, 
than  either  calculated  or  designed  for  the  promotion  of  knpwledge*  U 
cannot,  therefore^  be  set  down  as  a  branch  of  literature  to  which  the  humaR 
mind  is  much  indebted.  That  it  is  an  instrument  of  which  the  tendency 
is  to  do  good,  rather  than  evil,  we  should  ypon  the  whole  allow.  It  is  not, 
however,  by  diffusing  knowledge,  nor  by  strengthening  the  mind,  that  itk 
heneficial  effects  are  produced .  Considered  merely  as  a  branch  of  literature, 
qot  aA  an  organ  of  power,  it  seems  not  to  stand  upon  any  higher  level  thao 
poetry.  With  whateyer  delight,  then,  we  may  have  perused,— 'and  wtq. 
nfls  not  perused  with  delight? — the  poetrya  iiistory,  and  oratory  of  the 
Augustan  age,  it  is  nevertheless  obvious,  that  it  was  only  in  the  entertaining 
))ranches  of  literature,  and  not  at  all  in  the  useful  and  instrqctiye,  that  the 
Itomans  (and  the  same  thing  nearly  may  be  said  of  the  Greeks)  had  made  any 
extraordinary  progress. 

From  the  time  of  Augustus,  it  is  universally  allowed  that  literature,  among 
the  Romans,  degenerated  and  declined.    The  causes  of  this,  present  an 
object  of  inquiry  to  which  great  attention  has  been  called,  aud  from  whidt 
the  most  important  practical  conclusions  may  be  deduced.    The  great 
phange  i^hich  had  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the  Romans,  was  the  lo«i 
of  liberty ;  and  although  their  rude  and  ill-construct^d  republic  was  a  most 
imperfect  instrument  of  government,  the  difference  in  the  state  of  thebumaR 
mind,  under  a  free  and  a  despotic  constitution,  was  prodigious.    It  is  one 
of  the  most  decisive  experiments  which  has  ever  been  made  upon  humap^ 
nature;  and  upon  the  circumstances  on  which  its  degradation  or  its  excel- 
lence reallv  depend.    The  disadvantages  under  which  the  Romans  laboured, 
from  the  defective  construction  of  their  republican  government,  nourished 
in  them  many  vices,  and  retarded  their  progress  in  improvement.     Rut  |he 
despotism  to  which  they  afterwards  submitted,  speedily  eradicated  from 
their  minds  every  amiable  aud  respectable  quality,  and  reduced  IheRi  to 
almost  the  lowest,  and  most  disgusting,  condition  of  human  nature.   Willv- 
out  this  great  experiment  it  might  have  been  deemed  impossible,  that  a 
people  who  had  once  attained  a  high  degree  of  civilization,  could,  withoat 
any  external  calamity,  and  merely  by  the  vices  of  their  government,  siRk. 
back  to  a  condition  in  many  respects  inferior  to  tliat  of  the  barbarian ;  R 
fioniitipa  which,  had  it  been  described  to  ua  without  any  intimation  of  their 
former  state,  we  should  have  regarded  as  one  of  the  first  lemoves  from  the 
ravage  l^fe ;  displaying  the  ignorance,  the  falsehood,  the  sordid  misery  of  the 
savage,  without  his  manliness  and  constancy.    The  most  instructive  cir- 
4;umstance  by  far  in  the  history  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  one  of  the 
most  instructive  which  the  annals  of  the  human  race  present,  is  the  contraal 
exhibited  between  tlie  qualities  which  they  displayed  under  an  ill-regulated 
liberty,  and  the  qualities  engendered  in  them  by  despotism. 

Few  words  will  here  be  sufficient  for  describing  the  decline  and  fall  of 
literature  under  the  horrid  system  of  misrule  to  which  the  Roman  world 
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becaoie  subject,  after  the  loss  of  the  republican  goveromeDt.  AccordiDg  to 
the  natural  order  of  things,  the  astonishing  success  which  bad  attended  the 
lilmary  eCTorts  of  the  Augustan  writers,  ought  to  have  excited  the  flame  (A 
amMoo,  and  multiplied  the  candidates  for  fame.  But  the  calamities  of 
Ibe  limes,  calamities  produced  by  the  government  alone,  repressed  the 
generous  impulse ;  and  notwithstanding  the  improved  state  of  education,  and 
the  taste  for  reading  and  for  literary  pursuits  which  the  Augustan  age  must 
bare  produced,  the  succeeding  generations  passed  away  with  little  addition 
to  the  stores  of  literature:  The  satires  of  Juvenal,  and  the  historical 
writings  of  Tacitus,  are  perhaps  the  only  productions  which  display  any 
figonr  of  genius,  or  of  thought,  subsequent  to  the  age  of  Horace  and  Livy. 
A  sort  ef  mental  torpor  seems  to  have  come  upon  the  human  race;  every 
motive  for  exertion  died  away ;  and  men  took  refuge  in  stupidity  and  indif- 
fefenee  from  the  evils  of  the. oppression  which  they  had  not  manliness  to 
shake  off. 

It  is  curious  enough,-  that  even  poetry,  that  seems  more  ready  to  flourish 
under  unfavourable  circumstances  than  any  other  branch  of  literature, 
gradually  disappeared  under  the  second  barbarity  of  Roman  despotisni,  and 
left  oothjJQg  behind  excepting  some  chronicles,  for  the  most  part  coo- 
lefflpfjble,  of  passing  events. 

It  will  occur  to  every  body,  that  there  was  however  another,  and  a  very 
copious  set  of  writings ;  we  mean,  those  on  theological  subjects.  But  we 
entertain  some  serious  doubts  whether  we  ought  to  class  diem  under  the 
head  of  literature  at  all.  With  many  persons  indeed  it  is  a  question, 
whethw  Christianity  was  not  one  of  the  causes  of  the  corruption  and  decay 
of  literature.  From  this  opinion  we. unequivocally  dissent;  but  it  is  an 
opinioQ  held  by  very  orthodox  Christians ;  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Berington, 
mt  find,  does  not  hesitate  to  give  it,  in  some  measure,  the  sanction  of  his 
aBthority. 


"^The  9oa»  of  Condtantlne,"  he  obserrefl,  **  though  two  of  them  had  their  etations  in  the  west, 

~*  fiolieitOQS  to  repair  the  ii^ury  whioh  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  empire  had  occasioned ; 

.  after  aome  yearn,  Con^laniine  became  tole  master,  vo  engaged  was  he  with  the  neoewniir 

of  bia  widely  extended  domiaioiui,  or  9o  absorbed  in  the  Ariao  cootroYersji  which  then 

1   the  Christian  world,  that  classical  literature  in  Tain  implored   his  fostering  care. 

at  thia  time,  the  qrstem*  of  Grecian  pliiloaophy  had  gained  so  many  admirers  among  the 


sophistic  dinputation." 


Thou^  wo  Aall  presently  state  the  considerations  which  incline  us  to 
fom  a  different  opinion,  we  cannot  help  allowing,  that  circumstances  pre^ 
sent  themselves  in  abundance,  which  may  appear,  on  a  superficial  view,  to 
girea  colour  to  this  proposition.  Nothing,  certainly,  can  be  conceived 
■are  wretched,  than  the  lying  stories  of  miracles,  the  fabulous  lives  of 
fRiended  saints,  the  degrading  conceptions  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  the 
mdlcfls  disputes  about  the  most  contemptible  questions,  with  which  the 
«riti]^  of  the  early  Christians  are  ajmost  universally  filled.  Dr.  Middleton, 
iBBordingly,  in  the  outset  of  his  Free  Inquiry,  observes, 

*  la  Older  lo  free  the  miods  of  men  from  ap  inveterate  imposture,  which >  ihrQggh  a  Ipng  ^np' 
'it^  of  agea,  has  disgraced  the  religion  of  the  |[ospel,  and  tyrannized  over  the  reason  and  venpe 
'  the  Christian  world,  I  hare  shown,  by  many  indisputable  facts,  that  the  ancient  fathera,  by 
■hssr  aBtkority  that  delusion  waa  originally  imposed,  i^nd  has  er or  sinca  ha^p  supported,  were 
"^  '  creduloMS  and  superstitious ;  possesned  with  strong  prejudices,  aod  epthuswatic  y^eal^  in 
only  of  Christiamty  in  general,  bot  of  every  particular  doctrine  which  a  wild  imafipation 
opoo  it ;  and  scrapuig  na  art  or  mcam  by  which  (hey  might  propagate  me  iame 
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principles :  in  short,  that  tbey  were  of  a  character  from  which  nothioR  could  be  expected  thai 
was  candid  and  impartial ;  nothing  but  what  a  weak  or  crafty  understanding  could  supply,  towards 
confirming  those  prejudices  with  which  they  happened  to  be  possesKed;  especial^  where  religion 
was  the  subject,  whiph,  above  all  other  motives,  strengthens  every  bias,  and  intiamcs  every  pastioii 
of  the  human  min<f.  And  that  this  was  actually  the  case,  f  have  shown  also  by  many  iustancai; 
in  which  wc  find  them  roundly  affirming  as  true^  things  evidently  false  and  finiiionH;  in  order  to 
strengthen,  as  they  fancie«J,  the  evidences  of  the  gospel,  or  to  serve  a  present  turn  of  confuting  an 
advemry,  or  of  enforcing  a  particular  point  which  they  were  labonring  to  eatal|Iish." 

To  the  same  effect,  Dr.  Whitby,  speaking  of  Papius,  and  Irenaeus,  those 
of  the  Christian  writers  who  were  the  nearest  to  (he  days  of  tlie  Apostles, 

says, 

*'  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  these  two  earliest  writers  of  the  second  century,  who,  on  the  credit 
4>f  idle  reports,  and  uncertain  fame,  have  delivered  to  us  things  Mid  to  be  done  by  the  Apostles 
and  their  schoIar.*i,  have  sisamefuliy  imposed  upon  us,  by  the  forgery  of  fables,  and  faliic  siorles.** 

Of  the  credulity  of  those  wretched  times,  and  the  facility  with  which  any 
delusion  might  be  imposed  upon  the  people,  for  which  their  leaders  had 
occasioa,  a  proof  may  be  taken  from  what  St.  Augustin  relates,  upon  the 
lestimoDy,  he  says,  of  credible  persons, 

**  TImt  at  E^)!iesus,  where  St.  John  the  Apostle  lay  buried,  he  was  not  believed  to  he  dead, 
bat  to  be  sleeping  only  in  the  grave,  which  he  had  provided  for  himsielf,  till  our  Lord*t)  seoooil 
coming ;  in  proof  of  which  they  affirmed,  that  the  earih  under  which  he  lay  was  seen  to  heave  up 
and  down  perpetually,  in  conformity  lo  the  motion  of  his  body  in  the  act  of  bieathing.** 

When  the  taste  for  fabulous  legends  was  somewhat  exhausted,  that  o( 
subtle  disputation  succeeded.    Whether,  of  the  divine  beinra  concerned  in 
the  scheme  of  redemption,  the  Father  alone  was  God,  and  the  Son  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  only  secondary,  though  exalted  beings; — whether  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  were  three  equal,  coeternal,  and  separate 
beings,  concordant  in  will ; — whether  they  were  three  beings,  coincideoi 
in  nature,  and  separate  only  in  the  forms  or  aspects  under  which  that  undt* 
vided  nature  was  pleased  to  manifest  itself — which  are  the  distinguishing 
opinions  of  the  Arian,  Tritheistic,  and  Sabellian  sects; — or  wholiier  the 
Trinity  included  three  distinct  persons,  but  cpnsisting  of  one  substance* 
and  constituting  but  one  God,  which  the  Council  of  Nice  ultimately  adopted 
as  the  orthodox  creed, — were  questions  that  engendered  disputes  which  had 
no  end ;  which  engaged  the  attention  and  the  passions  of  men  to  a  degree 
at  which  we  now  stand  amazed ;  and  which  appear  lo  have  extinguished  the 
taste  and  the  regard  for  every  other  species  of  mental  exertion. 

The  contests  which  regarded  the  Trinity,  were  succeeded  by  those  of 
the  Incarnation.  Whether  Christ  was  purely  God,  and  his  corporeal  ap^ 
pearance  a  mere  illusion; — whether  the  divine  nature  was  one  thing, 
namely,  tlie  Eternal  God ;  and  the  human  nature  anotlier  thing,  namely, 
a  real  man,  though  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  human  race ; — whether  the 
Godhead  was  united  and  mingled  with  the  body  of  a  man, — the  divine 
Logos  supplying,  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  the  place  and  office  of  a  human 
soul ;— or  whether  perfect  God  was  in  Uie  second  person  of  the  Trinity 
substantially,  and  indissolubly  united  with  a  perfect  man ; — whether  it  wa^ 
pious  or  impious  to  denominate  the  Virgin  Mary  the  mother  of  God ; — 
,  whether  Christ  was  of  one  nature,  or  two  natures, — whether  he  had  one 
will,  or  two  wills :  These  disputes,  and  the  different  shades  by  which  Ihe^ 
approached  or  receded  from  one  another,  occupied  not  only  tlic  pens  of  Um 
writers,  but  the  sword  of  the  magistrate ;  and  men  sought  with  greedinesi 
each  other's  lives  in  the  violent  pursuit  of  these  unavailing  controversies. 
^    Whether  images  should  be  worshipped  or  broken,  occupied  in  fierce  die- 
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poles  (he  eighth  and  ninth  centaries,  and  finally  separated  the  Western 
from  Ibe  Eastern  Church ;  while  monks  and  relies  occupied  all  the  atten^ 
Uon  which  controversy  left  disengaged » 

Soch  is  the  un£aivourable  aspect,  on  a  first  or  hasty  review,  under  which 
the  operation  of  Christianity  upon  the  state  of  literature  presents  itself. 
Tpon  a  full  inspection,  however,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  corruption  of 
Christianity,  of  which  we  thus  complain,  was  itself  the  efiect  of  that  vitiated 
slate  of  the  human  mind,  of  which  the  vices  of  the  government  were  the 
great  and  primary  cause.  It  was  only  in  a  weak  and  perverted  state  of  the 
human  mind,  that  those  opinions  and  practices  which  we  now  contemplate 
with  disgust,  could  have  been  either  engendered  or  approved .  And  Christia- 
oity  purged  them  olT,  exactly  in  proportion  as  mankind  threw  o(T  their 
diains,  and  the  human  mind  acquired  liberty  and  strength.  Christianity 
has  not  prevented  the  modern  nations  of  Europe,  wherever  the  government 
attained  any  tolerable  goodness,  from  making  progress  in  science.  But 
where  the  government  was  utterly  bad,  as  in  Spain  for  example,  there 
Christianity  has  retained  its  pemichXis  form,  and  literature  its  barbarity. 
It  is  because  the  government  of  Spain  has  degraded  the  human  mind,  that 
its  religioa  retains  its  deformity.  Had  the  government  been  ameliorated, 
rcli^oa  would  have  improved.  Had  the  purest  religion  been  introduced 
while  the  government  continued  bad,  it  would  have  speedily  acquired  a 
similar  degree  of  corruption. 

The  irruption  of  the  northern  nations,  induced  a  new  feature  upon  the 
barbarity  of  the  Roman  world.  Whether  it  deepened  the  gloom  which 
already  overshadowed  the  human  mind,  is  a  question  perhaps  not  very  easy 
lo  he  answered.  That  a  large  proportion  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  suffered, 
and  very  severely,  can  hardly  be  doubted ;  though  not  much  more,  it  is 
probable,  fhan  the  inhabitants  of  some  countries  are  often  made  to  suffer 
under  the  ravages  of  modern  wars.  But  it  does  admit  of  very  serious  dispute, 
whether  the  human  mind  was  in  a  worse  situation  among  the  Goths,  or 
among  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans.  If  the  latter  retained,  perhaps  as  relics, 
some  of  the  trappings  or  exterior  ornaments  of  a  higher  state  of  civilization, 
ail  the  essential  ingredients  had  long  been  lost.  The  virtues,  both  intel- 
lr?ctaal  and  moral,  were  extinct :  no  strength,  no  activity  of  mind,  no  curio- 
sity, no  ingenuity,  had  been  known  for  ages.  Sloth  and  cowardice,  and 
iabehood  and  venality,  with  squalid  poverty  on  the  one  hand,  and  tasteless 
l^rofusion  on  the  other,  completed  the  picture  of  the  times.  The  Goths  were 
oaoouth  in  their  dress,  and  not  very  delicate  in  their  food ;  but  they  had 
already  begun  to  cultivate  letters,  and  with  the  eagerness  of  a  people  to 
whom  they  were  new.  Their  minds  had  as  yet  been  little  subject  to  dis- 
cqiiine;  but  they  had  not  been  deadened  by  slavery:  they  were  full  of 
curiosity,  full  of  activity,  vigorous,  and  persevering.  They  either  brought 
wiih  them,  or  they  speedily  imbibed,  a  taste  for  literary  pursuits ;  and, 
though  it  has  been  often  adduced  as  a  proof  of  the  barbarity  of  the  times, 
that  even  the  upper  ranks  themselves  could  not  universally  read,  it  is  to  be 
ohserred,  that  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  their  most  cultivated  state, 
Hts  probable  that  this  talent  was  not  very  generally  diffused ;  and  before  the 
irt  of  printing,  it  is  certain  that  its  diffusion  could  not  be  very  wide. 

We  cannot,  it  is  true,  adopt,  without  considerable  limitations,  the  cha- 
ncier of  the  invaders  which  in  the  sixth  century  Jornandes,  the  bishop  of 
kfenna,  has  left ;  whose  statement  our  author  thus  aliridges. 
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**  Thef  BufpMsed  the  Rmimm  iA  6gui«,  aid  in  bmvery.  Th^y  hod  amonf  them,  em  tl  lh^ 
time  of  their  early  inigrationg,  men  of  extraordii/anr  erudition,  who  were  their  masters  ia  the 
schools  of  wisdom.  Hence,  the  Goths  were  esteemed  more  learned  than  other  barbarous  nations, 
and  almost  comparable  with  the  Greeks.  He  proceeds  to  describe  their  dcf  otion  to  the  sod 
Man — whom  they  propitiated  by  human  victfans ;  their  further  admnoes  in  oivilizalion,  and  their 
skill  in  music.  He  observes,  that  about  the  time  of  Sylla  and  of  Julius  Cseiar,  the  Goths,  whom 
the  latter  could  not  conquer,  were  whoHy  euided  by  the  advice  of  the  sase  Diceneus.  Sensible  of 
their  docile  disposition,  aad  their  natural  talents,  there  was  no  part  of  phuosophy  which  he  withheld 
from  them.  He  instructed  them  in  ethics,  in  order  to  civilise  their  mamerB ;  in  the  laws  of  nature, 
to  show  them  that  these  law  were  to  be  obfierved ;  and  he  taught  them  logic,  which  rendered 
them  more  expert  than  other  natfons  in  the  art  of  reaAoaing.  He  proposed  to  thar  contempktion  the 
tiieory  of  the  twelve  sodiacal  signs,  the  revolutions  of  the  planets,  and  the  whole  sctenoe  of  astro- 
nomy, which  shows  the  increase  and  wane  of  the  moon,  and  how  much  the  fiery  globe  of  the  sua 
exceeds  the  earth  in  magnitude.  With  what  pleasure  then,  says  he,  when  the  repose  of  a  few  davs 
allowed  a  respite  from  arms,  did  theso  brave  men  turn  their  thoughts  to  philosophy !  You  might 
observe  one  scrutinizing  the  face  of  the  heavens ;  another  exploring  the  nature  of  herbs  and  hruib : 
a  third  calculating  the  uses  of  the  moon ;  and  a  fourth  pursuing  the  labours  of  the  sun  in  its  diurnal 
ooufie.  By  these,  and  many  other  lessons,  the  fame  of  Diceneus  had  become  so  great,  that  all 
orders  of  men.  and  even  the  chiefs  obeyed  him.  Comiscus,  hissocccesor,  and  not  his  inferior  ia 
wisdom,  was  neld  in  almont  equal  veneration.  He  became  the  kiog  and  high-priest  of  the 
Gothic  people,  whom  he  ruled  in  justice." 

If  we  believe  that  the  Gothic  monk  ptaises  the  peoole  too  highly  to  whom 
he  belonged,  it  may  even  from  this  panegyric  be  inferred,  that  the  horrid 
pictures  which  terror  and  abhorrence  dictated  to  the  pens  of  the  alarmed 
and  distracted  Greeks  and  Romans,  from  whose  accounts  our  notions  of 
them  have  commonly  been  derived,  were  at  least  as  highly  exaggerated  on 
the  opposite  side.  All  the  turbulence  and  distraction  incident  to  the  rudest 
form  of  the  feudal  government,  which  ensured  a  state  of  society  bordering 
upon  a  perpetual  civil  war,  were  less  injurious  to  intellectual  vigour  than 
centuries  of  calm,  unruflled  despotism;  and  it  was  not  long  before  a  new 
species  of  literature  began  to  arise, — ^a  new  species  of  poetry  ,-*a  new  species 
of  phy8ics,-^and  a  new  species  of  metaphysics. 

Undet  the  head  of  poetry,  we  do  not  propose  to  speak  of  the  leonine 
verses,  which  had  nothing  in  them  of  poetry  but  the  jingle.    We  shall  pass 
over  several  generations  to  the  appearance  of  the  Trouveurs  and  Trouba- 
dours in  the  thirteenth  century.     The  remarkable  circumstance  in  their 
history,  is  the  order  of  its  commencement;  tiot  till  many  years  had  b^sn 
zealously  spent  in  the  ticw  physical  and  metaphysical  labours.    For  this, 
however,  it  is  hot  diflicult  to  account.     The  vernacular  language,  since  the 
thange  which  it  had  undergone  by  the  admixture' of  the  conquering  nations, 
had  not  been  the  written  language;  and,  it  would  appear,  that  poetry  (»n 
never  really  thrive  in  any  but  the  vernacular  language.     The  general  rule 
Was  so  far  observed,  that  the  first  specimens  of  literature  in  the  modern 
languages  of  Europe,  were  the  poems  of  the  Trouveurs  and  the  Troubadours. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  What  is  so  generally  known,  as  the  species  of 
life  by  which  these  itinerant  minstrels  had  been  distinguished.     The  nature 
of  their  poetry  is  all  we  are  here  called  Upon  to  illustrate.   Tales  of  heroism, 
ludicrous  ana  satirical  tales,  and  tales  of  war,  without  any  objections  to 
episodes  of  indecency,  were  the  common  subjects  of  the  poems  to  which  at 
present  we  advert.    As  the  exploits  and  the  manners  of  chivalry  con— 
Stituted  the  gt'and  subjects  of  admiration  to  the  age,  it  follows  of  course,  that 
the  feats  and  the  loves  of  the  knights  composed  both  the  lofty  and  the  ten- 
der themes  for  the  muse  of  the  minstrels.    For  the  subject  of  their  merri— 
menl,  they  took  a  wider  range.   But  the  manners  of  the  monks,  the  priests, 
and  the  physicians,  form  the  principal  topics  of  tlieir  ridicule.     It  is  sur- 
prising (0  what  a  height  they  carry  the  severity  of  their  satire  against  the 
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clerical  body ;  and  it  dther  proves  the  greit  forbearance  and  good  nature 
df  llw  priestliDod  of  those  days,  or  the  high  delight  which  the  men  who 
were  powerful  enough  to  yield  protection,  took  in  iiatening  to  the  ridicule  of 
tha  priests. 

Much  Inequality  perrades  the  rude  poems  to  ^hich  these  observations 
leiite.  But,  amid  many  prosaic  and  contemptible  passages,  ine  bursts  of 
lenlfnieDt  occasionallj  break  forth ;  and  sublime,  as  Well  as  tender  emo- 
tianst  are  tery  powerfully  produced.  Their  influence  upon  the  progress  ot 
nad  seems  to  have  been  salutary,  and  far  from  weak.  By  presenting 
nmething  to  delight  in  the  yernacular  tongue,  the  taste  for  reading  was  dif- 
fased ;  and  the  consciousness  of  exercising  so  flattering  a  {mwer  over  ft 
growing  multitude  of  readers^  increased  the  motive  to  improve  the  language, 
aswell  flslo  render  it  the  vehicle  of  more  important  ideas.  The  astonishing 
perfection  which,  at  this  early  period,  and  almost  in  its  first  attempts,  the 
Italian  poetry  attained,  in  the  hands  of  Dante  and  Petrarch,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  circumstances  of  those  obscure  times.  The  character  of 
tliia  poetry  is  too  generally  known  to  require  any  description ;  and  its  su- 
perior refinement  may  in  paM  be  accounted  for,  by  considering  that  the 
dreofflslaoces  which  made  Rome  the  capital  of  the  Christian  world,  made 
Ilafr  9he  centre  nf  all  the  little  improvement  which  was  then  known. 

Tfie  degree  io  which  the  study  of  physics  was  carried  in  the  period  under' 
omr  review^  is  by  no  means  unworthy  of  consideration.    Its  origin,  and  the 
motive  lo  it,  were  Worthy,  indeed,  of  the  daiiiest  periods  of  human  history ; 
bM  ike  pursuit  itself  was  attended  with  great  advantages.    The  studies  to 
wiiicb  we  allude,  it  will  readily  be  understood,  were  those  of  thealchymists, 
or^nally  pursued  for  the  discovery  of  the  «/t>fV  of  life,  and  the  philoso* 
piier's  atone.     The  absurdity  of  the  end,  of  necessity,  occasioned  a  great 
misapplicaUon  of  the  industry  which  was  bestowed ;  but  the  greatness  ot 
the  motive  excited  industry  to  the  highest  degree ;  and,  of  the  innumerable 
eiperiments  which  Were  made,  an  important  discovery  was  from  time  to 
loM  the  result.    At  the  same  time  that  alchymy  introduced  in  Europe  one 
great  branch  of  physical  science,  astrology  kept  alive  the  altentiun  to  ano- 
tlKT.     By  the  opinion  which  prevailed,  and  prevailed  to  a  late  period,  (for 
it  was  habitual  with  many  of  the  most  eminent  persons  in  the  court  of  Charles 
the  Second,)  that  the  positions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  were  prophetic  of 
terrestrial  events,  men  were  powerfully  excited  to  observe  and  to  record  the 
pheoomeoa  of  the  heavens ;  and  the  noble  science  of  Astronomy  arose  in 
this  manner  out  of  the  modi  absurd  of  superstitions.    It  is  not,  we  sus- 
pect, sufiiciently  considered,  to  how  great  a  degree  we  are  indebted  for  that 
spirit  of  discovery  in  the  physical  sciences,  which  burst  forth  so  wonderfully 
after  the  discovery  of  printing,  to  the  ardour  of  the  alchymistical  and  astro-^ 
logical  studies  of  the  antecedent  times.     It  is  not  even  considered  how  many 
af  our  most  important  inventions  those  times  and  those  studies  produced. 
If  we  metiUon  only  those  of  glass  and  of  gunpowder,  we  shall  convey  no> 
trivial  idea  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  details. 

Bill  it  is  now  necessary  to  advert  to  what  constituted  the  most  important 
branch  of  the  literary  pursuits  of  the  ages  under  our  review,  their  Logic 
lad  M^aphysics.  As  this,  however,  is  a  subject  which  much  care  has  been 
oBployed  to  illustrate,  and  with  which  most  persons  who  read  are  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  acquainted,  it  will  be  less  necessary  for  us  to  dwell  long  in  Uie 
^scoaBion.  It  is  surprising,  not  only  how  much  ardour,  but  how  much 
talent  was  wasted  upon  the  art  of  syllogiKing,  and  of  playing  tricks  witl^ 
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i^lract  and  general  terms.  One  remark  may  be  considered  of  some  isi-' 
porlance : — Ibat  the  passion  for  verbal  subtleties  and  refinements,  is  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  a  low  stage  of  improvement,  and  will  be  found  to  have 
perverted  the  application  of  most  nations  in  the  infancy  of  their  literary  par* 
suits.  The  first  speculators  in  Greece,  Sot  example,  were  the  sophists, 
whose  art  consisted  in  puzzling  and  surprising  their  hearers,  by  the  tricks 
of  a  quibbling  dialectic;  and  tte  great  merit  of  Socrates,  aad  after  him  of 
Plato,  consisted  in  exposing  the  folly  of  that  yerbal  jugglery,  and  intro- 
ducing a  taste  somewhat  less  irrational,  into  moral  speculation.  Among  the 
Persians,  the  Hindus,  and,  generally  speaking,  all  the  lettered  nations  of 
Asia,  the  business  of  moral  speculation  never  ascended  beyond  -this  in- 
ferior level ;  and  their  endless  and  mischievous  distinctions  in  grammar 
(for  they  hardly  get  the  length  of  logic)  have  been  set  down  by  superGcial 
inquirers,  as  a  proof  of  great  civilization,  and  a  high  state  of  mental  im- 
provement. 

In  considering  the  intricate  and  useless  disquisitions  into  which  the  scho- 
lastic disputants  were  led  by  the  obscurity  of  abstract,  general  terms,  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  observe,  that  they  were  the  first  to  start  a  question,  to 
which,  in  no  former  age,  philosophy  bad  been  sufficiently  improved  to  give 
birlh.  They  originated  the  grand  inquiry — ^What  is  the  nuiute  of  abstract 
or  general  terms? — A  question,  upon  the  right  understanding  of  which, 
more,  perhaps,  than  on  any  other  question  whatsoever,  the  progress  of  tbo 
human  mind  depends.  The  disputes  of  the  nominalists  and  realists,  though 
i^ot  very  wisely  conducted,  and  of  course  not  leading,  in  their  hands,  to  any 
very  definite  results,  pointed  distinctly  at '  the  real  difficulty;  and  led  the 
way  to  that  knowledge  of  the  true  character  and  use  of  general  terms, 
which  alone  can  explain  the  nature  of  general  reasoning,  and  preserve  the 
mind  from  those  illusions  which  the  abuse  of  general  terms  is  so  apt  to  im- 
pose upon  it. 

The  most  important  light,  however,  in  which  the  sdiolastic  Studies  are 
to  be  viewed,  is  that  of  the  influence  which  they  had  in  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  the  modern  institutions  of  education ;  and  the  influence  which,  by 
their  means,  they  continue  to  exert  upon  the  existing  generation.  Bdfore 
Ihe  prevalence  of  the  scholastic  ardour,  the  state  of  the  schools  is  by  our 
author  thus  described. 

"  The  subjocis  taught  in  the  schoola,  vrere  comprised  under  the  general  heads  of  Trivium  Kod 
Qttadrivium^ — words  which  are  siifficienily  indicati? e  of  their  barbarous  origin.  TVrviMM  included* 
what  were  deemed  the  introductory  and  les.s  noble  arts — Grammar,  Dialectics,  and  Riietoric :  Qua- 
drlvium  closed  the  circle  by  Music,  Arithmetic,  Gcometryi  and  Astronomy.  The  foUowing  lines 
served  to  fix  them  in  the  memory. 

Gramm.  loquitur,  Dia.  vera  docet,  Rhet,  Terba  colorat: 
Mu9.  canity  Ar,  numeral,  Geo.  ponderat,  Aat. ^olit  astra. 

Why  the  place  of  honour  was  rather  given  to  the  latter,  than  to  the  numbers  of  the  Trivium^  docm 
not  distinctly  appear,  liut  whatever  may  have  been  its  temporary  ascendant.  Logic,  or  rather  Uie 
schoIaAtic  art  of  disputation,  was  afterwards  pursued  with  so  muoh  ardour,  that  it  absorbed  all 
its  sister  arts,  and  triumphed  over  the  circle  of  the  Quadrivium.*^ 

It  became  in  fact  the  leading  object  of  education;  and  all  olher  parts  of 
tuition  were  regarded  as  only  paving  the  way  to  this  noble  attainment.  New 
institutions  were  erected,  for  the  purpose  of  training  up  youth  in  this  po^ 
pular  science; — institutions  which  were  regarded  as  crowning  the  work 
of  education.  '*  T^ever,"  says  Roger  Bacon,  speaking  of  his  own  times, 
*'  never  was  there  such  a  show  of  wisdom,  such  exercises  in  all  branches, 
and  in  ail  kingdoms,  as  within  these  forty  years.     Teachers  are  everywhere 
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ilaificrfled,  in  cilies,  in  casUes,  and  in  villages,  taken  particularly  from  the 
BOW  naoDttstie  orders."  In  Ikct^  these  new  orders,  whose  activity  was 
wheOed  by  a  desire  to  distinguish  themselves,  and  who  took  up  the  ground 
of  edocaUoo,  as  left  unoccupied  hy  their  predecessors,  contributed  not  a  little 
to  fiflbse  the  ardour  for  study,  and  to  obtain  the  foundation  of  schools  and 
floOeges,  for  the  advancement  of  their  favourite  science.  Most  of  the  uni- 
leisities  aed  colleges,  for  the  higher  branches  of  education,  throughout 
Europe,  owetheir  origin  to  those  times,  and  to  the  passion  for  thote  studies. 
To  the  soholastic  logic,  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  was  added  the  study 
rf  the  aocienl  Latin  and  Gre^;  andaf  that  point,  in  most  of  the  institutions 
^education  io  Europe,  especially  where  untuippily  they  became  united 
with  a  rich  eedesiaslicd  establishment,  the  business,  of  improvement  slopl. 


THE  KELIGIOUS  AND  LITERARY  MERITS  OF  THE  FATHERS 

OF  THE  CHURCH/ 

We  had  thought  that  the  merits  of  the  Fathers  were  beginning  to  be  pretty 
faffly  estiaiated  ;-^that,  whatever  reverence  might  still  be  due  to  those  emi- 
Bent  men,  for  the  sanctity  of  their  lives,  their  laborious  lucubrations,  their 
aoal  and  intrepidity  in  the  cause  of  the  Church,  and  aU  those  solemn  and 
impoaing  lights,  in  which  their  nearness  to  the  rising  sun  of  Christianity 
plaees  them  ;*^yet,  that  the  time  of  their  authority  over  conscience  and  opi- 
nioD  was  gone  by;  that  they  were  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  guides  either 
m  faith  or  in  morals ;  and  that  we  should  be  quite  within  the  pale  of  ortho- 
doiy  insayiog  that,  though  admirable  martyrs  and  saints,  they  were,  after 
A,  bol  indifferent  Christians.  In  point  of  style,  too,  we  had  supposed  that 
aitiefem  was  no  longer  dazzled  by  their  sanctity ;  that  few  would  now  agree 
with  the  learned  Jesuit,  Garasse,  that  a  chapter  of  St.  Augustin  on  the  Tri- 
mtf  is  worth  all  ttie  Odes  of  Pindar ; — that,  in  short,  they  had  taken  their 
doe  rank  among  those  affected  and  rhetorical  writers,  who  flourished  in  the 
dadne  of  ancient  literature,  and  were  now,  like  many  worthy  authors  we 
cookl  mention,  very  much  respected  and  never  read. 

We  had  supposed  all  this ;  but  we  6nd  we  were  mistaken .  An  eminent  dig- 
oilary  of  the  Church  of  England  has  lately  shown  that,  in  his  opinion  at  least, 
thcM  veterans  are  by  no  means  invalided  in  the  warfare  of  theology ;  for 
he  has  htoo^t  move  than  seventy  volumes  of  them  into  the  field  against  the 
Calvinists : — ^And  here  is  Mr.  Boyd,  a  gentleman  of  much  Gred(,  who  as- 
sures ns  that  the  Homilies  of  St.  Chrysostoro,  the  Orations  of  St.  Gregory 
Rarianzen,  and — prokpHdor! — the  Amours  of  Dapbnis  and  Chloe,  are  mo- 
dels oC  eloquence,  atticismi,  and  fine  writing. 

Mr.  Boyd  has  certainly  ehosen  the  safer,  as  well  as  pleasanter  path, 
toon^  the  neglected  field  of  learning ;  for,  tasteless  as  the  metaphors  of  the 
Fathm  are  in  general,  they  are  much  more  innocent  and  digestible  than 
Iheh*  arguments ; — ^as  the  learned  bishop  we  have  just  alluded  to  may  perhaps 
by  this  time  acknowledge;  having  found,  we  suspect,  that  his  seventy  folios 
elephants  in  battle,  not  only  ponderous,  but  dangerous  auxiliaries, 
when  onoe  let  loose,  may  be  at  least  as  formidable  to  friends  as  to 

*  Bayd't  Timdationt  from  the  Fathen.— Vol.  xxit.  page  66.    No? e mber,  1S14.   . 
YOL.  as.  (i 
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foes*  This,  indeed,  has  always  been  a  characteristic  of  Hie  writings  of  the 
Fathers.  This  ambidexterous  faculty — this  sort  of  Swiss  versatility  in  fight- 
ing equally  well  upon  bolh  sides  of  the  question,  has  disUngnished  them 
through  the  whole  history  of  Theological  controversy : — The  same  authors, 
the  same  passages  have  been  quoted  with  equal  confidence,  by  Arians  and 
Athanasiaas,  Jesuits  and  Jansenists,  Transubstantiators  and  Typifiers.  Nor 
is  it  only  the  dull  and  bigofaMi  who  have  had  recourse  to  these  self-fX3futed 
authorities  for  their  purpose;  we  often  find  the  same  anxiety  for  their  sup- 
port, the  same  disposition  to  account  them,  as  Chillingworth  says,  '*  Fathers 
whetk/or,  and  children  when  against,''  in  quarters  where  a  greater  degree 
of  good  sense  and  furness  might  be  expected.  Even  Middlelon  himself,  who 
nuJLOs  so  light  of  the  opinions  of  the  Fathers,  in  his  learned  and  manly  In- 
quiry into  Miracles,  yet  courts  their  sanction  ,with  much  assiduity  for  kts 
fovourite  system  of  allegorizing  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  creation ; — a  point 
on  which,  of  all  others,  their  alliance  is  most  dangerous,  as  there  is  no  sub- 
ject upon  which  their  Pagan  imaginations  have  rioted  more  ungovernably. 

The  errors  of  these  primitive  Doctors  of  the  Church, — their  Christian 
Heathenism  and  Heathen  Christianity,  which  led  them  to  look  for  the  Trir 
nity  among  those  shadowy  forms  that  peopled  the  twilight  groves  of  the 
Academy,  and  to  array  the  loeek,  self-humbling  Christian  in  Uie  proud  and 
iron  armour  of  the  Portico— their  bigoted  rejection  of  the  most  obvious 
truths  in  natural  science, — the  bewildering  vibration  of  their  moral  doo- 
trines,  never  resting  between  the  extremes  of  laxity  and  rigour, — their 
credulity,  their  inconsistencies  of  conduct  and  opinion,  and,  worst  of  all, 
their  forgeries  and  falsehoods,  have  already  been  so  often  and  so  ably  ex- 
posed by  divines  of  all  countries,  religions  and  sects — the  Dupins,  Mo- 
sheims,  Middletons,  Clarkes,  Jorlins,  etc.,  that  it  seems  superfluous  to  add 
another  line  upon  the  subject;  though  we  are  not  quite  sure  that,  io  the 
present  state  of  Europe,  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  Fathers  is  not  as 
seasonable  and  even  fashioAable  a  topic  as  we  could  select — At  a  time  when 
the  Inquisition  is  re-established  by  our  ''beloved  Ferdinand ;"  when  the 
Pope  again  brandishes  the  keys  of  St.  Pqter  with  an  air  worthy  of  a  suc- 
cessor of  the  Hildebrands  and  Perettis ;  when  canonization  is  about  to  be 
inflicted  on  another  Louis,  and  little  silver  models  of  embryo  princes  are 
gravely  vowed  at  the  shrine  of  the  virgin ; — in  times  like  these,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  expect  that  such  enlightened  authors  as  St.  Jerome  and  Tertullian 
may  soon  become  the  classics  of  most  of  the  Continental  courts.     We  shall 
therefore  make  no  further  apology  for  prefacing  our  remarks  upon  Mr. 
Boyd's  translations  with  a  few  brief  and  desultory  notices  of  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  Fathers  and  their  works. 

St.  Justin,  the  Martyr,  is  usually  considered  as  the  well-spring  of  most 
of  those  strange  errors  which  flowed  so  abundantly  through  the  early  ages 
of  the  Church,  and  spread  around  them  in  their  course  such  luxuriance  of 
absurdity.  The  most  amiable,  and  therefore  the  least  contagious  of  his  he* 
terodoxies,"^  was  that  which  led  him  to  patronize  the  souls  of  Socrates  and 
other  Pagans,  in  consideration  of  those  glimmerings  of  the  divine  Lo^^ 
which  his  fancy  discovered  through  the  dark  night  of  Heathenism.  Tlie 
absurd  part  of  his  opinion  remained,  while  its  tolerant  spirit  evap<Nrated  : 


*  Still  more  benefoleot  was  Origen't  neTer-lo-be-fmiTen  diaaent  from  the  il«etrine  of  eternal 
damnation.  To  Ibis  amiable  weakoiess,  more  than  any  tning  else,  this  Father  seems  to  hare  owed 
the  forfeiture  of  his  rank  in  the  Calendar ; — and  in  return  for  his  anxiety  to  rescue  the  human  — 
from  bell,  he  has  been  sent  thither  himtelf  bj  more  than  one  Catholic  iheolofian. 
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and  while  these  Pagans  were  still  allowed  to  have  known  somelhing  of  the 
Trimty,  they  were  yet  damned  for  not  knowing  more,  with  most  unrelent- 
ing orthodoxy. 

The  belief  of  an  intercourse  between  angels  and  women — founded  upon 
a  false  Yersion  of  a  text  in  Genesis — and  of  an  abundant  progeny  of  demons 
in  oonsequence,  is  one  of  those  monstrous  notions  of  St.  Justin  and  other 
Fathers,  which  show  how  little  they  had  yet  purged  off  the  grosniess  of 
Heathen  mythology,  and  in  how  many  respects  their  HeaTen  was  hot 
Olympus  with  other  names'^ ': — ^Yet  we  can  hardly  be  angry  with  them  for 
this  one  error,  when  we  recollect,  that  possibly  to  their  enamoured  Angels 
we  owe  the  beautiful  wprld  of  Sylphs  And  Gnomes  ;f  and  that  perhaps  at  this 
moment  we  might  have  wanted  Pope's  most  exquisite  Poem,  if  the  Septua- 
gint  Version  had  translated  the  book  of  Genesis  correctly. 
.  This  doctrine,  as  far  as  it  concerned  angelic  natures,  was  at  length  indig- 
nantly disavowed  by  St.  Chrysostom.  But  Demons  were  much  too  useful 
a  race  to  be  easily  surrendered  to  reasoning  or  ridicule ; — there  was  no  get- 
ting up  a  deesnt  miracle  without  them ;  exorcists  would  have  been  out  of 
employ,  and  sidnts  at  a  loss  for  temptation  : — Accordingly,  the  writings  of 
Cbese  fao/y  Doctors  abound  with  such  stories  of  demoniacal  possession,  as 
make  us  alternately  smile  at  their  weakness  and  blush  for  their  dishonesty  .j: 
Nor  aie  they  chargeable  only  with  the  impostures  of  their  own  times ;  the 
sanction  they  gaTO  to  this  petty  diabolism  has  made  them  responsible  for 
whole  centuries  of  juggling.  Indeed,  whooTer  is  anxious  to  contemplate 
a  picture  of  human  folly  and  human  knavery,  at  the  same  time  ludicrous 
and  melandioly,  may  find  it  in  a  history  of  the  exploits  of  Demons  from  the 
days  of  the  Fathers  down  to  modern  times; — from  about  the  date  of  that 
theatrical  little  devil  of  Tertullian  (so  triumphantly  referred  to  by  Jeremy 
Collier),  who  claimed  a  right  to  take  possession  of  a  woman  in  the  theatre, 
"becaose  he  there  found  her  on  his  own  ground,''  to  the  gallant  demons 
conunemoraled  by  Bodin§  and  Remigius||,  and  such  tragical  farces  as  the 
poasession  of  the  nuns  of  Loudun.  The  same  features  of  craft  and  dupery 
are  disooTerable  through  the  whole  from  beginning  to  end;  and  when  we 
have  read  of  that  miraculous  person,  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  writing  a 
familiar  epistle  to  Satan,  and  then  turn  to  fiie  story  of  the  Young  Nun,  in 
Bodin,  in  whose  box  was  found  a  love-letter  **k  son  cher  daemon  **,'*  we 
need  not  ask  more  perfect  specimens  of  the  two  wretched  extremes  of  im- 
posture and  credulity,  than  these  two  very  different  letter- writers  afford. 

The  only  class  of  demons  whose  loss  we  regret,  and  whose  visitations  we 
would  gladly  have  restored  us,  are  those  "  seducing  spirits,  who,"  asTheo- 

*  Sce«  far  their  rereries  on  this  wbject,  Clem.  Alex.  Stromat.  lib.  r.  p.  560.  Ed.  Lutet.  1639 
^TcfftuliBB.  de  Uabitn  Mnlieb.  cap.  2.  and  the  extraordinary  passage  of  this  Father  (de  Vir^n. 
««IimL},  wbere  his  editor  Pamelius  eodeaTonra  to  sare  his  moralitv  at  the  expense  of  his  Latinity, 
if  lis  sdbilitutioa  ^f  the  word  **  excossat "  for  ^  excusat."  See  also  St.  Basil  de  Ter4  Virginitate, 
taBi.  u  p.  747.  edit.  P^ris ;  tlioagli  it  is  but  fair  to  say,  that  Basil's  biographer  Hermant,  and 
think  this  treatise  sporioas ;  and  it  certainly  contains  many  things  not  ot  the  most  sanctified 


t  Le  Comie  de  Gabalis. 
i  )Gd«fleCOB's  Free  inqiiiry.— It  would  be  diflkult  to  add  any  tbing  new  to  this  writer  upon  the 
is^ect ;  and  be  is  too  well  nown  to  render  extreots  necessary. 
I  Die  la  P^uKMWMUiifc  det  Sorciers. 
0  DoBoaolBtreia,  Ub.  i.  cap.  6.    The  depositions  of  tbe  two  sorceresses,  Alexia  Dirigsa  and 


Ckadm  Pelfaea,  are  particulsirly  carious. 
**  Be  quotes  tbe  stonr  from  Wier,  a  great  patron  of  the  demons  of  that  time,  who,  we  are  lofd^ 
1  a  **  Bfooarcbie  Diaboliqne  avec  les  noms  et  les  sumoms  de  cinq  ceot  soixante-douze 
de  Demons,  et  de  sept  millions  ouatre  cent  dnq  mille  neuf  cent  Tingt-six  diablcs,  sauf 
de  calcnl."— Teinier,  Eloges  det  Hommes  Safans. 

6' 
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philus  of  Anltochus  tells  us,  ''  confessed  themselves  to  be  the  same  that  hdd 
inspired  tiie  Heathen  Poets."  The  learned  Father  has  not  favoured  us  with 
any  particulars  of  these  interesting  spirits  :  has  said  nothing  of  the  ample 
wings  of  fire,  which,  we  doubt  not,  the  demons  of  Homer  and  Pindar  spread 
oat,  nor  described  the  laughing  eyes  of  Horace's  familiar,  nor  even  the 
pointed  tail  of  the  short  devil  of  Martial  ;^-but  we  own  we  should  like  to 
sbe  such  cases  of  possession  in  our  days ;  and  though  we  Reviewers  are  a 
kind  of  exorcists,  employed  to  cast  out  the  evil  demon  of  scribbling,  and 
even  pride  ourselves  upon  having  performed  some  notable  cures, — ^from 
such  demoniacs  we  would  refrain  with  reverence;  nay>  so  anxiously  dread 
the  escape  of  the  Spirit,  that,  for  fear  of  accidents,  we  would  not  suffer  a 
Saint  to  come  near  them. 

The  belief  of  a  Millennium  or  temporal  reign  of  Christ,  during  which  the 
faithful  were  to  be  indulged  in  all  sorts  of  sensual  gratifications,  mtay  be 
reckoned  among  those  gross  errors,  for  which  neither  the  Porch  nor  the 
Academy  are  accountable,  but  which  grew  up  in  the  rank  soil  of  oriental 
fanaticism,  and  which  were  nursed  into  doctrines  of  Christianity  by  the 
Fathers.  Though  the  world's  best  religion  comes  from  the  East,  its  very 
worst  superstitions  have  sprung  thence  also  ; — as  in  the  same  quarter  of  the 
heavens  arises  the  sun-beam  that  gives  life  to  the  flower,  and  the  withering 
gale  that  blasts  it.  There  is  scarcely  one  of  these  fantastic  opinions  of  the 
Fathers  that  may  not  be  traced  among  the  fables  of  the  ancient  Persians  and 
Arabians.  The  voluptuous  Jerusalem  of  St.  Justin  and  Irenieus  may  be 
foimd  in  those  glorious  gardens  of  Iram,  which  were  afterwards  converted 
into  the  Paradise  of  the  Faithful  by  Mahomet :  and  their  enamoured  "  Sons 
of  God"  may  be  paralleled  in  the  angels  Harut  and  Marut  of  Eastern  story/ 
who,  bewildered  by  the  inflnence  of  wiae  and  beauty,  forfeited  their  hi^ 
celestial  rank,  and  were  degraded  into  teachers  of  magic  upon  earth. 

The  mischievous  absurdity  of  some  of  the  moral  doctrines  of  the  Fathers, 
•^tlie  state  of  apathy  to  which  they  would  reduce  their  Gnostic  or  perfect 
Christian,*— their  condemnation  of  marriage  and  their  Monkish  fancies 
about  celibacy,— the  extreme  to  which  they  carried  their  notions  of  patience, 
even  to  the  prohibition  of  all  resistance  to  aggression,  though  the  aggressor 
aimed  at  life  itself; — the  strange  doctrine  of  St.  Augustin,  that  the  Saiots 
are  the  only  lawful  proprietors  of  the  things  of  this  world,  and  that  the 
wicked  have  no  right  whatever  to  their  possessions,  however  human  laws 
may  decree  to  the  contrary  ; — the  indecencies  in  which  too  many  of  them 
have  indulged  in  their  writings ;  f  the  profane  frivolity  of  Tertullian,  in 
making  God  himself  prescribe  the  length  and  measure  of  women's  veils,  in 
a  special  revelation  to  some  ecstatic  spinster ;  and  the  moral  indignation 
with  which  Clemens  Alexandrinus  inveighs  against  white  bread,  periwigs, 
coloured  stufis  and  lap-dogs ; — all  these,  and  many  more  such  puerile  and 
pernicious  absurdities,  open  a  wide  field  of  weedy  famcies,  for  ridicule  to 
skim,  and  good  sense  to  trample  upon  : — But  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  referring  to  the  works  that  have  been  written  upon  the  subject ; — par- 
ticularly to  the  treatise  ''  de  la  Morale  des  P^res"  of  Barbeyrac ;— which, 
though  as  dull  and  tiresome  as  could  reasonably  be  expected  from  the  joint 
efforts  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  and  a  liaw  Professor  of  Groningen, 

*  Notcton  the  Bahar-Daomh.— Maritt  ^w  the  Bton  difiereotly. 

t  W«  need  l»at  refer  to  tbe'second  and  third  Books  of  the  Psdagogos  of  Clemens  Alexaudrinna  ; 
-40  acne  pasncet  ia  Tartvllian  ^de  Amok  •/*  and  to  the  imitanoes  which  La  Mothe  k  Vajer  ha* 
adduced  from  Chryaottom  in  his  Hexameroo  Rii8tM|ae.--iouni.  Secoad. 
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fbfBidaiifly  proves  ih$t  the  moral  tenets  of  these  holy  men  are  for  the  most 
port  uoDaiural,  fanatical  and  dangerotts  ;-»foaDded  upon  false  interpretations 
of  Holy  Writ,  and  the  most  gross  and  anile  ignorance  of  human  nature ; 
and  thai  a  community  of  Christians,  formed  upon  their  plan,  is  the  very 
Utopia  of  Monkery,  idleness  and  fanaticism. 

Luckily,  the  impracticdl>ility  of  these  wretched  doctrines  was  in  general 
a  sufficieDt  antidote  to  their  mischief  :  but  there  were  two  maxims,  adopted 
and  enforced  by  many  of  the  Fathers,  which  deserre  to  be  branded  with 
particular  reprobation,  not  only  because  they  acted  upon  them  continually 
themselves,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  Holy  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
but  because  they  have  transmitted  their  contamination  to  posterity,  and  left 
the  features  of  Christianity  totbos  day  disfigured  by  their  taint.  The  first 
of  these  olaxiros — we  give  it  in  the  words  of  Hosheim — ^was,  '  *  that  it  is  an 
act  of  virtue  to  deceive  and  lie,  when  by  such  means  the  interests  of  the 
Church  may  be  promoted."''  To  this  profligate  principle  the  world  owes, 
not  only  the  fables  and  forgeries  of  these  primitive  times,  but  many  of  those 
evasions,  those  compromises  between  conscience  and  expediency,  which 
are  still  Ihou^t  necessary  and  justifiable  for  the  support  of  religious  esta- 
Uishmenls.  So  industrious  were  the  churchmen  of  the  early  ages  in  the 
iocolcaljon  of  this  monstrous  doctrine,  that  we  find  the  Bishop  Heliodorus 
insinaating  it  as  a  general  principle  of  conduct,  through  the  seductive  me* 
diom  of  his  Romance  Theagenes  and  Charideaf .  Tli^  second  maxim, 
"  equally  horrible,"  says  Mosheim,  **  though  in  a  different  point  of  view, 
was,  that  errois  in  religion,  when  maintain^  and  adhered  to  after  proper 
admonitioo,  are  punishable  with  civM  penalties  and  corporeal  tortures/'  St. 
Attgustin  has  the  credit  of  originating  this  detestable  doctrine  ; — to  him  it 
seems,  we  are  indebted  fbr  first  colouring  up  that  penal  Spirit,  which  has 
aow,  for  so  many  hundred  years,  walked  the  earth,  and  whose  votaries,. 
from  the  highest  to  the  meanest,  from  St.  Augustin  down  to  Dr.  Duigenan, 
— Irom  the  persecutors  of  the  African  Donatists  to  the  calumniators  and  op- 
pressors of  the  Irish  Catholics, — ^are  all  equally  disgraceful  to  that  miM 
leUgioo,  in  whose  name  they  have  dared  to  torment  and  subjugate  man- 
kind. 

With  respect  to  the  literarv  merits  of  the  Fathers,  it  will  hardly  be  de- 
•ied,  that  to  the  sanctity  of  meir  subjects  they  owe  much  of  that  imposing 
effect  whidi  they  have  produced  upon  the  minds  of  their  admirers.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  the  incoherent  rhapsodies  of  the  Pythia  (whom,  Strabo 
tells  us,  the  ministers  of  the  temple  now  and  then  helped  to  a  verse)  found 
many  an  orthodox  critic  among  their  hearers,  who  preferred  them  to  the 
sobihnest  strains  of  Homer  and  Pindar.  Indeed,  the  very  last  of  the  Fa* 
thers,  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  has  at  once  settled  the  point  for  all  critics  of 
theological  writings,  by  declaring  that  the  words  of  Divine  Wisdom  are  not 
amenable  lo  the  laws  of  the- vulgar  grammar  of  this  world ;  :(:*— non  debent 
verba  eaelestis  originis  subesse  regulisBonati." 

It  must  surely  be  according  to  some  such  code  of' criticism  that  Lactan- 
Ins  has  been  ranked  above  Cicero,  and  that  Erasmus  himself  has  ventured 
lo  preCer  SI.  Basil,  to  Demosthenes.  Even  the  harsh,  muddy,  and  unintel- 
ligiMe  Tertnllian,  whom  Salmasius  gave  up  in  despair,  has  found  a  warm 

*  Bcclmiaat  U»t.  cent.  4.  part  ik  chap.  iii. 

«unT«c.      ^thiopic.  lib.  i. 
^  la  llie  dcdkatioiior  his  Book  of  Morals. 
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admirer  in  Balzac,  who  prdesses  himflrif  ODohaiiled  with  the  **  hUxk  lustre'' 
of  his  style,  and  compares  his  obscurity  to  the  rich  and  glossy  darkness  of 
ebony.  The  three  Greek  Fathers  whom  the  writer  before  us  has  selected; 
are  generally  considered  the  most  able  and  eloquent  of  any ;  and  of  their 
merits  our  readers  shall  presently  have  an  opportunity  of  judging,  as  far  as 
a  few  specimens  from  Mr.  Boyd's  translations  can  enable  them  : — ^but  for 
our  own  parts,  we  confess,  instead  of  wondering  with  this  gentleman  thai 
his  massy  fatourites  should  be  '*  doomed  to  a  temporary  obliTion," — ^we  are 
only  surprised  that  such  affected  declaimers  should  ever  have  enjoyod  a 
better  fate  ;  or  that  even  the  gas  of  holiness  with  which  they  are  ioAated 
could  ever  have  enabled  its  coarse  and  gaudy  vehicles  to  soar  so  high  into 
the  upper  regions  of  reputation.  It  is  South,  we  believe,  who  has  said,  that 
"  in  order  to  be  pious,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  dull ;"  but,  even  dulness  it- 
self is  far  more  decorous  than  the  puerile  conceits,  the  flaunting  metaphors, 
and  all  that  false  finery  of  rhetorical  declamation,  in  which  Uiese  writers 
have  tricked  out  their  most  solemn  and  important  subjects.  Al  the  time,  in- 
deed, when  they  studied  and  wrote,  the  glories  of  ancient  literature  had 
faded  ;  sophists  and  rhetoricians  had  taken  the  place  of  philosophers  and 
orators  ;  nor  is  it  wonderful  that  from  such  instructors  as  Libanius,  they 
should  learn  to  reason  ill,  and  write  affectedly  :  but  the  same  florid  effemi- 
nacy of  style,  which  in  a  love-letter  of  Philostratus,  or  an  ecphasis  of  Li- 
banus,  are  harmless  at  least,  if  not  amusing,  become  altogether  disgusting 
when  applied  to  sacred  topics  ;  and  are  little  less  offensive  to  piety  and 
good  taste,  than  those  rude  exhibitions  of  the  old  Moralities,  in  which 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  appeared  dressed  out  in  trinkets,  tinsel,  and  em- 
broidery. 

The  chief  advantage  that  a  scholar  can  now  derive  from  the  perusal  of 
these  voluminous  Doctors,  is  the  light  they  throw  upon  the  riles  and  tenets 
of  the  Pagans, — in  the  exposure  and  refutation  of  which  they  are,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  much  more  successful  than  in  the  defence  and  illustration 
of  their  own.  In  this  respect  Clemens  Alexandriniis  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  ;  — being  chiefly  a  compiler  of  the  dogmas  of  ancient  learning,  and 
abounding  with  curious  notices  of  the  religion  and  literature  of  the  Gentiles. 
Indeed  the  manner  in  which  some  of  the  Fathers  have  been  edited,  suffi- 
ciently proves  that  they  were  considered  by  their  conunentators  as  merely 
a  sort  of  inferior  Classics,  upon  which  to  hang  notes  about  heathen  Gods  and 
philosophers.  Ludovicos  Vivos  upon  the  "  City  of  God"  of  St.  Augustin, 
is  an  example  of  this  class  of  theological  annotators,  whom  a  bint  about  the 
three  Graces,  or  the  God  of  Lampsacus,  awakens  into  more  activity  than 
whole  pages  about  the  Trinity  and  the  Resurrection. 

The  best  specimen  of  eloquence  we  have  met  among  the  Fathers, — ^at 
least  that  which  we  remember  to  have  read  with  most  pleasure, — is  the 
Charisteria,  or  Oration  of  Thanks,  delivered  by  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  to 
his  instructor  Origen.  Though  rhetorical  like  the  rest,  it  is  of  a  more  manl  y 
and  simple  character,  and  does  credit  alike  to  the  master  and  the  disciple.* 
But,  upon  the  whole,  perhaps  St.  Augustin  is  tlie  author  whom — ^if  ever 
we  should  be  doomed,  in  penance  for  our  sins,  to  seilect  a  Father  for  our 
private  reading — we  should  choose,  as,  in  our  opinion,  the  least  tiresome  of 
Ihe  brotherhood.     It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  interested  in  those  struggles 

*  The  abstract  of  tbi§  Oration,  which  I-lalbix  profesaes  to  give,  in  his  Defence  of  Origen,  iy  so 
very  wide  of  the  original,  that  we  stupecl  he  must  have  received  it,  at  second  iiaod^  from  some 
inaccurate  reporter. 
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between  passion  and  prinoipie,  out  of  which  his  maturer  age  rose  so  trium^ 
phail;  and  there  is  a  conscious  frailty  miogUng  with  his  precepts,  and  at 
limes  tkrowing  its  shade  over  the  light  of  his  piety,  which  gives  his  writings 
IB  air  peculiarly  refreshing*  after  the  pompous  rigidity  of  Chrysostom,  the 
rioie  affectations  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  the  antitheticiad  trifltog  of 
Gfegory  Mazianzen.  If  it  were  not  too  for  the  indelible  stain  which  his  con- 
duct to  the  Donatists  has  left  upon  his  memory,  the  philosophic  mildness  of 
Us  Tract  against  the  Manichasaos,  and'  the  candour  with  which  he  praises 
his  heffeti<^  antagonist  Pelagius,  as  '*  sanctum,  bonum  et  pradicandum 
lirum/'  would  have  led  us  to  select  him  as  an  example  of  that  tolerating 
spirit,  which — we  grieve  to  say — is  so  very  rare  a  virtue  among  the  Saints. 
— ^Though  Augustin,  after  the  season  of  his  follies  was  over,  very  sedu- 
lously avoided  the  society  of  females,  yet  he  corresponded  with  most  of  the 
My  women  of  his  time ;  and  there  is  a  strain  of  tenderness  through  many 
of  his  letters  to  them,  in  whidi  his  weakness  for  the  sex  rather  interestingly 
helrays  itself.  It  is  in  the  consolatory  Epistles,  particularly,  that  we  dis- 
cover theseembers  of  his  youthful  temperament; — as  in  the  93d,  to  Italiea, 
on  the  death  of  her  husband,  and  the  263d,  to  Sapida,  in  return  for  a  garment 
she  bad  aeai  him,  ia  the  thoughts  of  which  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of 
fancy  as  well  as  tenderness. 

We  cannot  allude  to  these  bir  correspondents  of  Augustin,  without 
remarking,  that  the  warmest  and  best  allies  of  the  Fathers,  in  adopting 
their  fancies  and  spreading  their  miracles,  appear  to  have  been  those  en- 
thnnastie  female  pupils,  "by  groups  of  whom  Aey  were  all  constantly  en- 
coded \* — whose  imaginations  required  but  little  fuel  of  fact,  and  whose 
tongues  would  not  suffer  a  wonder  to  cool  in  circulating.  The  same  pecu- 
liaiitiea  of  temperament,  which  recommended  females  in  the  Pagan  world, 
as  the  Btlest  sex  to  receive  the  inspirations  of  the  tripod,  made  them  valuable 
agmts  also  in  the  imposing  machinery  of  miracles.  At  the  same  time,  it 
■inst  be  confessed  that  they  performed  services  of  a  much  higher  nature ; 
and  that  to  no  cause  whatever  is  Christianity  more  signally  indebted  for  the 
kipresBion  it  produced  in  those  primitive  ages,  than  to  the  pure  piety,  the 
leiVid  zeal,  and  heroic  devotedness  of  the  female  converts.  In  the  lives  of 
these  holy  virgins  and  matrons, — in  the  humility  of  their  belief  and  the 
emirage  of  their  sufferings,  the  Gos|)el  found  a  far  better  Olustration  than 
in  all  the  voluminoua  ^irritings  of  the  Fathers  :  there  are  some  of  them, 
indeed,  whose  adventures  are  sufficiently  romantic,  to  suggest  materials  to 
Hkt  poet  and  the  novelist ;  and  Ariosto  himself  has  condescended  to  borrow 
b&Ok  the  Legends  f  his  curious  story  of  Isabella  and  the  Moor,— to  the  no 
amall  horror  of  the  pious  Cardinal  Baronius,  who  remarks  with  much 
aqierity  on  the  sacrilege  of  which  ''  that  vulgar  poet"  has  been  guilty,  in 
daring  to  introduce  this  sacred  story  among  his  fictions.  To  the  little  ac- 
qnainlance  these  women  could  have  formed  with  the  various  dogmas  of 
aadcDt  philosophy,  and  to  the  unincumbered  state  of  their  minds  in  con- 
sequence, may  be  attributed  much  of  that  warmth  and  clearness,  with 

*  Noae  of  the  Fathen,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  St  Jerome,  appeuv  to  hare  had  sucli 
wamtmee  over  the  female  mind  a«  Origen.  Hit  correspondeoce  with  Barbara  it  still  extant.  She 
warn  ibiit  ap  Iw  her  Pngan  father  in  a  tower  with  two  windows,  to  which,  in  honour  of  the  Trtnitjr, 
«c  are  toU,  she  addMla  third.  St.  Jerome  had  to  endure  much  scandal,  in  consequence  of  his 
tiie  fiiT«»riie  pupils,  Pnula  and  Melania,  of  which  he  complains  irerj  bitterly  in  the  epistle  **  8t 
As  patea,"  Sec. 

\  Proa  the  story  of  the  Roman  virgin  Euphrasia.  See  also  the  Life  of  Euphrosyna  (in  Bcr- 
MEMiB  de  Cbns  Mnlieribus),  which,  with  the  difference  of  a  father  and  lorer,  resemoles  the 
fafefpait  of  the  M^moiretde  Conmbges. 
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which  the  light  of  Chrotianity  shone  throagh  them ;  whereas,  i(i  the  learned 
heads  of  the  Fathers,  this  illumination  found  a  more  dense  and  ooloured 
medium,  which  turned  its  celestial  beam  astray,  and  tinged  it  with  all  sorts 
of  gaudy  imaginations.  Even  where  these  womea  indulged  in  theological 
reveries,  as  they  did  not  embody  their  fancies  into  folios,  posterity,  at  least, 
has  been  nothing  the  worse  for  them;  nor  should  we  have  known  the 
strange  notions  of  Saint  Macrina  about  the  Soul  and  the  Resurrection,  if  her 
brother,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  had  not  rather  officiously  informed  us  of  them, 
in  the  Dialogue  he  professes  to  have  held  with  her  on  these  important  sub- 
jects/ 

We  come  now  to  Mr.  Boyd's  Translations,  which  are  preceded  by  a 
short,  but  pompous  preface,  in  whose  loftiness  of;  style  we  at  once  discover 
that,  like  tliat  insect  which  takes  the  colour  of  the  leaf  it  feeds  upon,  the 
Translator  has  caugiit  the  gaudy  hue  of  his  originals  most  successfully.    In- 
deed, from  the  evident  tendencies  of  this  gentleman's  taste,  we  should  pro- 
nounce him  a  most  dangwous  person  to  be  entrusted  with  a  version  of  the 
Fathers ;  for,  the  fault  of  these  writers  being  a  superabundance  of  meta* 
phors,  and  arid  Mr.  Boyd  being  quite  as  metaphorically  given  as  themselves, 
the  consequence  is,  that,  wherever  there  is  a  flourish  of  this  in  the  original, 
he  is  sure  to  add  another  of  his  own  to  it  in  the  translation ;  which  is  really 
**  too  much  of  a  good  thin^  :  "-^If  double  flowers  are  to  be  held  monsters 
in  Botany,  with  much  greater  reason  must  these  double  and  treble  flowers 
of  rhetoric  be  accounted  monstrosities  in  the  system  of  taste.    The  first 
specimen  we  shall  give  is  from  ''  the  Peroration  of  St.  Ghrysostom's  Third 
Oration  on  the  Incomprehensible,''  where  the  Saint  is  speaking  of  the  season, 
of  the  Eucharist. 

"  In  a  moiDcot  so  sublime,  how  exalted  should  be  thy  hope,  how  great  tliy  looguig  fqr  lalTatian ! 
— Heaven's  canopy  resounds  not  with  the  niercinjr  cry  of  mortals  only :  aogehi  fall  prostrate  before 
their  Lord  :  archangels  kneel  before  tbeir  Ood.  xhe  season  itself  becomes  an  arguneit  on  their 
Kps ;  the  oblau'ou  an  advocate  in  their  cause.  And  as  men,  in  the  oflioe  of  interceesioo,  outline. 
down  branches  of  olive,  wave  them  before  their  lung,  by  tlie  blooming  plant  reminding  him  of 
mercy  and  compassion ;  so  likewise  the  host  of  angels,  in  the  pbce  of  olive-branches  extendiag  the 
body  of  their  Lord^  invoke  the  oomBon  Parent  in  the  caunoof  human  naurd!-— —  VFAol  alrttm 
teraphic  bursts  on  my  enraptured  organs?  i  hear  their  celestial  accents  !  I  hear  tkems 
fven  now  exclaiming — ^  We  entreat  for  those  whom  thou  didst  love  with  so  Ood-like  an  affection, 
as  to  yielding  up  thy  life  for  thcira !  We  pour  our  petitions  in  behalf  of  ihoee  for  whom  ibou  didst 
shed  thy  blood !"  pp.  83,  H 

Whatever  may  he  thought  of  the  sublimity  of  the  passage  printed  in 
Italics,  St.  Ghrysostom  has  nothing  to  do  with  either  the  praise  or  the 
blame  of  it ;  as  he  merely  says  that  these  angels  '*  inToke  the  Lord  for  the 
human  race,  almost,  or  all  but  eiclaiming  (/xoVokvx^  xiyovre^)  we  pray  for 
those,*'  eto.--^  that  the  "  seraphic  strains"  and  *'  enrapturetl  organs  "  are 
all  to  be  set  down  to  Mr.  Boyd's  account. 

In  the  extract  which  follows,  upon  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  St.  Chr^-!> 
ioslom  says—*'  I  speak  of  that  prayer,  which  is  offered  up  with  earnest-- 
ness;  with  a  sorrowing  soul,  and  an  enthusiastic  spirit;  for  that  is  the 
prayer  which  ascends  to  Heaven." — ^Thus  it  is  in  the  original ;  but  how  has. 
the  poetic  Mr.  Boyd  translated  this  simply  passage  ? 

**  I  speak  of  that  prayer  which  is  the  child  of  a  contrite  spirit,  the  offiipring  of  a  aoul  oooTcrtedt^ 
boro  in  a  blaze  of  unutterable  enthusiasm,  and  winged,  like  ugbtning,  for  the  skies !"  p.  9B. 

This  eulogy  of  Prayer  concludes  with  the  following  simile. 

*  Opera,  torn.  ii.  p,  177.    Edit.  Vnm,  1638. 
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^  Fof,  as  Use  Iree,  whose  rcK>te  art  buried  in  the  eanh,  though  atMuUtod  by  a  Ihoumod  lempesAs, 
Vmmis  DOt  to  be  rent  asunder,  and  defies  the  storm ;  so  likewise,  the  prayer  implaoted  in  the 
•MA,iBd  from  theoce  arising,  spreads  wide  its  luxuriant  foliage^  elevates  itsaspirug  head,  and 
ku^aBhiut  at  the  hn^teiit  assaiier.''-p.  dls 

Here  again  we  must  step  in  to  the  defence  of  the  original,  which  says 
ootbing  whatever  of  the  prayer's  ''luxuriant  foliage,"  nor  of  this  inde- 
corous "laugh,"  which  Mr.  Boyd  has  conferred  upon  it : — ^hut  there  is  no 
end  ta  his  adscititious  graces ; — ^he  seems  indeed  to  think  that,  as  a  Trans- 
lator of  Saints,  it  is  hut  right  for  him  to  deal  in  such  works  of  superero- 
gation ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  tell  him,  that-^unlike  the  superfluities  of  those 
pioQB  persoiK? — Ala  overdoings  are  all  of  the  damnatory  description. 

We  are  next  presented  with  extracts  from  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  again 
doomed  to  suffer  under  perpetud  metaphors,  from  the  joint  stock  of  the 
$aint  and  his  Translator : — not  that  we  would  have  Mr.  Boyd  set  us  down 
as  foes  to  metaphors;  we  are  only  unreasonable  enough  to  require  that  they 
should  have  a  little  meaning  in  them :  that  they  should  condescend  to  be 
useful  as  well  as  decorative,  and,  like  the  thyrsus  of  the  ancients,  carry  a 
weapon  under  their  foliage. 

St.  Gr^ory,  in  the  Funeral  oration  upon  Ca^sarus,  says,  that  the  tears 
of  his  mother  were  ''subdued  by  philosophy " — S'dKfva'iy  shteofAiveif. 
^iAor^^iOr^hui  this  is  too  matter-of-fact  for  Mr.  Boyd,  who  renders  it, 
"her  tears  are  dried  by  the  sweet  breezes  of  philosophy"  (p.  121),  and 
in  the  very  next  page,  the  twin  metaphors  of  which  he  is,  as  usual,  deli- 
vered, agree,  it  must  be  owned,  rather  awkwardly  together^  and  lead  us  to 
Hunk  he  has  formed  his  last§  for  eloquence  upon  the  model  of  a  certain 
Boble  and  diplomatic  orator,  who  is  well  known  to  deal  in  this  broken  ware 
of  rhetoric, — such  as  "  the  feature,  Sir,  upon  which  this  question  hinges," 
etc.  etc* — The  following  is  Mr.  Boyd's  imitation  of  that  noble  Lord,  in  whal 
may  be  called  the  Metaphoroclastic  sty] 


Soeb,  O  Cseaarius,  is  my  funeral  tribnfe.    These  nre  the  ftrti  fruits  of  >iii*ne  unjledged 
>,  of  which  thou  hast  oft  compiaiaed  that  it  was  buried  in  the  shade."  p.  12S. 


Seriously,  if  this  learned  gentleman  had  taken  the  trouble  of  consulting 
his  Suicerus  upon  the  word  ci^ecfx.^/,  he  would  not,  we  think,  have 
q»oiIed  this  truly  scriptural  figure  by  interpolations  so  tasteless  and  so 
wholly  unauthorized  by  the  text. 

Aboat  the  middle  of  this  Peroratioi^,  we  find  the  following  passage. 

"  Win  be  ftdom  no  more  his  raiod  with  the  theories  of  Plato  and  of  Aristotle,  of  Pyrrho  and" 
crvtva,  of  Heraclitus  and  Anaxagoras,  and  Cleanthes  and  Epicurus,  and  I  know  not  how 
Swciplem  of  tfcturaied Academe  and  Stoaf^  p.  134. 


The  original  text  of  these  last  words  is— rx«}  kx  o?<r*  oU  ria-i  t»v  bk  n/ic 
wtfom^  s'Ofltr  jctf)  dxttS'nfJiiAS — ' '  and  I  know  not  how  many  from  the  venerable 
PMch  and  the  Academy."  What  could  induce  Mr.  Boyd  to  translate  this 
passage  so  strangely  ?  We  hope  it  was  only  aflectation  ;  though  we  own. 
WB  cannot  help  fearing — ^in  spite  of  all  his  Greek — ^that,  like  the  worthy 
French  gentleman  who  looked  for  Aristocracy  and  Democracy  in  the  map, 
be  look  these  said  "Academe  and  Stoa  "  for  two  venerable  persons  that  kept 
aehool  in  Athens. 

We  shall  next  give  an  extract  from  St.  Gregory's  Panegyric  upon  his 
deceased  friend  St.  Basil,  as  a  specimen  not  only  of  Mr.  Boyd's  best  man- 
■er  of  writing,  but  of  that  unfatherly  indifference  with  which,  like  a  well- 
known  bird,  he  deposits  his  own  ofl*spring  in  the  nest  of  another.  The  words 
of  tbe  original  are  simply  these : — "  What  joy  is  there  now  in  our  public 
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meetings?  what  pleasure  in  our  feasts,  our  assemblies,  or  our  churehesf ' — 
which  small  sum  of  words  this  munificent  translator  has,  out  of  his  pure 
bounty,  swelled  to  the  following  considerable  amount. 

**  Akfl  1  what  joy  can  we  now  experience  in  the  feast,  what  intercourse  of  aoul  in  the  public 
Dieetinsps?  Whom  shall  we  now  consult?  Shall  we  seek  the  next  eminent  ?  There  are  Bone. 
He  hau  left  a  chasm  in  the  worid,  and  Uiere  is  no  one  to  fill  it  up.  Where  then,  shall  we  wander, 
and  how  shall  we  employ  the  vacant  hours  ?  Shall  we  bend  our  steps  into  the  Forum  7  Ah,  no ; 
it  was  there  that  Basil  smiled  upon  his  people.  Shall  we*  return  mto  the  Church?  Ah*  no;  it 
was  there  that  he  fed  us  with  the  bread  of  lite."  p.  190. . 

In  the  192d  page,  he  is  equally  sui  prqfusuaf — ^thus, 

^  When  1  peruse  his  expoeitions  of  the  sacred  page,  I  stop  not  at  the  letter,  I  rest  not  at  the 
superficies  of  the  world ;  bat,  soaring  on  renorated  wiiMs,  I  ascend  from  disooTeiy  to  diseoTery, 
from  light  to  tight,  till  I  reach  the  sublimest  point,  ofiostf  enthroned  4m  the  riches  qf  Reve- 
lationT* 

— of  which  last  extraordinary  image  Mr.  Hugh  Stuart  Bovd  is  sole  inventor 
and  proprietor ; — indeed  not  a  ienth  part  of  Ihis  '^Extract '  is  to  be  found  io 
the  original;  and  the  Saint  may  be  truly  said  to  sink  under  the  obligations 
be  owes  to  his  translator. 

St.  Gregory  is  almost  the  only  Father  who  has  thought  it  not  beneath 
his  dignity  to  write  verses ; — there  are  some  by  Tertullian ;  but  the  poems 
under  the  name  of  Lactantius  are,  in  general,  we  beUeve,  rejected  as  spu— 
rious;  and  one  of  them  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  that  most  jovial 
of  bishops,  Yenantius  Fortunatus.*  The  sparkling  conceits  of  Gregory's 
style  are  much  more  endurable  in  verse  than  in  prose ;  and  his  similes  are 
sometimes  ingenious,  if  not  beautiful.  But  we  do  not  think  Mr.  Boyd  has 
been  very  happy  in  his  selections,  either  from  this  Father's  poetry  or  the 
prose  of  St.  Basil,  whose  pathetic  remonstrance  '*  to  a  fallen  Yirgin^-f 
would  have  furnished  more  fayourable  specimens  of  saintly  eloquence  than 
any  composition  throughout  this  volume. 

Mr.  Boyd's  notes  consist  chiefly  of  rapturous  eulogies  on  the  grandeur, 
brilliancy,  and  profoundness  of  his  originals ; — on  the  "most  super^-emineot 
sublimity  "  of  Plotinus  (p.  291) ;  and  the'  *'  fascinating"  and  ''  enchanting  ** 
Loves  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe  (passim).  He  has  detected  too,  some  mar- 
vellous plagiarisms ;  for  instance,  that  Milton,  in  saying  ''Gloomy  as  night," 
must  have  pilfered  from  St.  Basil,  who,  it  appears,  has  said  ''dark  as 
night;" — unless,  as  Mr.  Boyd  candidly  and  sagaciously  adds,  *'bolh  Basil 
and  Milton  have  borrowed  the  idea  from  Homer's  kvxt/  ioix4if"  p.  237. 

The  construction  of  this  gentleman's  English  is  not  always  very  easy  or 
elegant ;  as  may  appear  from  such  sentences  as  "cherishing  in  the  minds 
of  men  him  honoured  there."  (p.  i%S.) — "it  thrills  with  a  poetic  ecstasy, 
of  which  the  offspring  is  reflection  sapient."  (p.  2A0.) — Shaving  made  meo- 
tion  of  the  prayers  which  for  demoniacs  are  oflered."  (p.  16.)  But  il  is 
time,  we  feel,  to  bring  this  article  to  a  conclusion ; — ^hic  locus  est  somni.— 
If  we  could  flatter  ourselves  'that  Mr.  Boyd  would  listen  to  us,  we  would 
advise  him  to  betake  himself  as  speedily  as  possible  from  such  writers  as 
his  Gregories,  Cyrils,  etc. — ^which  can  never  serve  any  other  purpose  than 
that  of  a  vain  parade  of  cumbrous  erudition — ^to  studies  of  a  purer  and  more 

*  Whose  works,  written  chieflv  **  inter  pocula" — as  he  confesses  io  bis  dedicatory  epistle  t» 
Pope  Gregory — maj  be  found  in  tne  Bibliotneca  Patrum,  torn.  riii.  It  is  a  sad  proof  of  the  rapid 
progress  of  cmruption,  to  find  the  head  of  the  Christian  Church,  in  a  few  centuries  after  the  death 
of  Christ,  thus  openly  patronizing  such  frivolous  profligacy. 

J-  There  are  Neveral  very  touching  passages  throughout  this  letter,  particularly  that  beginniag     ■ 
9s  fAif  eo\  TO  o-f/KTcv  txiivo  9%infAAt  x«  T.  X, — Feoclon  says  of  it,  '^  On  ne  peut  rien  voir 
de  plus  Eloquent  que  son  Gpitrc  k  une  vierge  qui  6tait  tombee ;  a  mon  sens  c'esi  un  chef-d'cBUvre.** 
Sur  I' Eloquence. 
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profitaNe  oatore,  more  orthodox  in  taste  as  well  as  io  theology.  He  will 
find,  in  a  few  pages  of  Barrow  or  Taylor,  more  rational  piety,  and  more 
Imadoqueiiee,  than  in  all  the  Fathers  of  the  Chardi  together  ;.and  if,  as 
we  Ihink  probable,  under  this  better  culture,  his  talents  sh<^d  bring  forth 
ftiier  fruits,  ^e  shall  hail  such  a  result  of  our  councils  with  pleasure, — and 
sball  even  forgive  him  the  many  pemonal  risks  he  has  made  us  run,  in 
poising  down  our  huge  folio  Saints  from  their  sheWes/ 


SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES,  f 

Ilia  no  Tery  good  symptom,  either  of  nations  or  individuals,  that  they 
deal  mudi  in  vaticination.  Happy  men  are  full  of  the  present,  for  its 
bounty  suffices  them ;  and  wise  men  also,  for  its  duties  engage  them.  Our 
grand  basineBs  undoubtedly  is,  not  to  9ee  what  lies  dimly  at  a  distance,  but 
Io  io  what  lies  clearly  at  band. 

Koow'st  ihoa  Yesterdtuf,  its  aim  aod  reason  ? 
Work'st  thou  well  To-aajf  for  worthy  things  ? 
Then  calmly  wait  the  Morrow's  hidden  season. 
And  fear  not  thou,  what  hap  sqe'er  it  brings  ? 

But  man's  **  large  discourse  of  reason*'  will  look  *'  before  and  after ;" 
and,  Impatient  of  *'  the  ignorant  present  time,"  will  indulge  in  anticipation 
tar  more  than  profits  him.  Seldom  can  the  unhappy  be  persuaded  that  the 
evil  of  the  day  is  sufficient  for  It ;  and  the  ambitious  will  not  be  content  with 
present  splendour — ^but  paints  yet  more  glorious  triumphs,  on  the  cloud- 
curtain  of  the  future. 

The  case,  however,  is  still  worse  with  nations.    For  here  the  prophets 
are  not  one,  but  many ;  and  each  incites  and  confirms  the  other — so  that 
the  fatidical  fury  spreads  wider  and  wider,  till  at  last  even  a  Saul  must  join 
in  It.     For  there  is  still  a  real  magic  in  the  action  and  reaction  of  minds 
on   one  another.    The  casual  deliration  of  a  few  becomes,  by  this  mys- 
terious reverberation,  the  frenzy  of  many;  men  lose  the  use,  not  only  of 
their  understandings,  but  of  their  bodily  senses;  while  the  most  obdurate, 
unbelieving  hearts  melt,  like  the  rest,  in  the  furnace,  where  all  are  cast,  as 
victims  and  as  fuel.    It  is  grievous  to  think,  that  this  noble  omnipotence  of 
Sympathy  has  been  so  rarely  the  Aaron's-rod  of  Truth  and  Virtue,  and  so 
oAeo  the  Enchanter's  rod  of  Wickedness  and  Folly !  T^o  solitary  miscreant, 
scarcely  any  sohtary  maniac,  would  venture  on  such  actions  and  imagina- 
tions, as  large  communities  of  sane  men  have,  in  such  circumstances,  enter- 
tained as  sound  wisdom.    Witness  the  long  scenes  of  the  French  Revolution  1 
a  whole  people  drunk  with  blood  and  arrogance — ^and  then  with  terror  and 
cruelty — and  with  desperation,  and  blood  again!    Levity  is  no  protection 

«  It  ia  to  this  clever  article.  I  presume,  that  Ix>rd  Byron  alludes  in  the  following  terms,  in  one  o( 
Ki  bcien  to  his  friend  and  biocrapher,  Mr.  Moore.    ^  t  ha?e  redde  thee,  dear  M -,  on  tke 


.,  and  it  is  excellent  well    Positively,  you  must  not  Wave  oiF  rsvUwima.    You  shine  in 

kill  in  it;  and  this  Article  has  been  taken  for  Sidney  Smith's,  as  1  heard  iu  town,  which 

noc  onlj  your  proficiency  in  paraonology,  but  that  you  have  all  the  airs  of  a  Tetemn  critic 

int  onaet    So,  prithee,  go  on  and  prosper."     Moore* s  Life  qf  Bffron^  Vol.  i.  Letler 


\  fVc  Rime,  Proffrms,  and  Present  State  of  Public  Optuion  in  Great  Britain.— Vol.  xlix. 
^^439.    Jiae,  1S39. 
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against  such  visitations,  nor  the  utmost  earaesCoeM  of  character.  The  New 
England  Puritan  burns  witches,  wrestles  for  montlis  with  the  horrors  of  Sa- 
tan's invisible  world,  and  all  ghastly  phantasms,  the  daily  and  hourly  pre- 
cursors of  the  Last  Day ;  then  suddenly  bethinks  him  that  he  is  fraptic,  weeps 
bitterly,  prays  contritely — and  the  history  of  that  gloomy  season  lies  behind 
him  like  a  frightful  dream. 

And  Old  England  has  had  her  share  of  such  frenzies  and  panics ;  though 
happily,  like  other  old  maladies,  they  have  grown  milder  of  late ;  and  since 
the  days  of  Titus  Oates,  have  mostly  passed  without  loss  of  men's  lives,  or 
indeed  without  much  other  loss  than  that  of  reason,  for  the  time,  in  the  suf- 
ferers. In  this  mitigated  form,  however,  the  distemper  is  of  pretty  regular 
recurrence — dud  may  be  reckoned  on  at  intervals,  like  other  natural  visi- 
tations ;  so  that  reasonable  men  deal  with  it,  as  the  Londoners  do  with  their 
fogs — go  cautiously  out  into  the  groping  crowd,  and  patiently  carry  lanterns 
at  noon  ;  knowing,  by  a  well-grounded  faith,  that  the  sun  is  still  in  existence, 
and  will  one  day  re-appear.  How  often  have  we  heard,  for  the  last  fifty 
years,  that  the  country  was  wrecked,  and  fast  sinking ;  whereas,  up  to  this 
date,  the  country  is  entire  and  afloat !  The  ''State  in  danger"  is  a  con»- 
dition  of  things,  which  we  have  witnessed  a  hundred  times ;  and  as  for  the 
church,  it  has  seldom  been  out  of  ''danger"  since  we  can  remember  it. 

All  men  are  aware,  that  the  present  is  a  crisis  of  this  sort ;  and  why  it 
has  become  so.    The  repeal  of  the  Test  Acts,  and  then  of  the  Catholic  dis- 
abilities, has  struck  many  of  their  admirers  with  an  indedcribaMe  astonish- 
ment.   Those  things  seemed  fixed  and  immoveable— deep  as  the  founda- 
tions of  the  world;  and,  lo!  in  a  moment  they  have  vanished,  and  their 
Elace  knows  them  no  more !   Our  worthy  friends  mistook  the  slumbering 
.eviathan  for  an  island— often  as  they  had  been  assured,  that  Intolerance 
was,  and  could  be  nothing  but  a  Monster ;  and  so,  mooring  under  the  lee, 
they  had  anchored  comfortably  in  his  scaly  rind,  thinking  to  take  good  cheer 
• — as  for  some  space  they  did.    But  now  their  Leviathan  has  suddenly 
dived  under;  and  they  can  no  longer  be  fastened  in  the  stream  of  time;  but 
must  drift  forward  on  it,  even  like  the  rest  of  the  world — no  very  appalling 
(ale,  we  think,  could  they  but  understand  it;  which,  however,  they  will 
not  yet,  for  a  season.    Their  little  island  is  gone,  and  sunk  deep  amid  con- 
fused eddies ;  and  what  is  left  worth  caring  for  in  the  universe?  What  is  it 
to  them,  that  the  great  continents  of  the  earth  are  still  standing ;  and  the  pole- 
star,  and  all  our  loadstars,  in  the  heavens,  still  shining  and  eternal  ?  Their 
cherished  little  haven  is  gone,  and  they  will  not  be  comforted  I   And  there- 
fore, day  after  day,  in  all  manner  of  periodical  or  perennial  publications, 
the  most  lugubrious  predictions  are  sent  forth.     The  king  has  virtually 
abdicated;  the  church  is  a  widow  without  jointure;  public  principle  is 
gone ;  private  honesty  is  going ;  society,  in  short,  is  fast  falling  in  pieces ; 
and  a  time  of  unmixed  evil  is  come  on  us.    At  such  a  period  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  the  rage  of  prophecy  should  be  more  than  usually  excited. 
Accordingly,  the  Millennarians  have  come  forth  on  the  right  hand,  and  the 
Hillites  on  the  left.    The  Fifth-monarchy  men  prophesy  from  the  Bible, 
and  the  Utilitarians  from  Bentham.    The  one  announce  that  the  last  of  the 
seals  is  to  be  opened,  positively,  in  the  year  1860 ;  and  the  other  assure  us, 
tiial  "the  greatest  happiness,  principle,"  is  to  make  a  heaven  of  earth, 
in  a  still  shorter  time.     We  know  these  symptoms  too  well,  to  think  it  ne- 
cessary or  safe  to  interfere  with  them.     Time  and  the  hours  will  bring 
relief  to  all  parties.    The  grand  encourager  of  Delphic  or  other  noises  is 
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«— the  Echo.     Left  to  themseWes,  they  yifWl  soon  dissipate,  and  die  away 
w  spwse. 

Memwhile,  we  too  admit  that  the  present  is  an  important  time — as  all 
preHsnt  lime  necessarily  is.  The  poorest  day  that  passes  over  us  is  the 
oenflox  of  two  Eternities  I  and  is  made  up  of  currents  that  issue  from  ihe 
remotest  Past,  and  flow  onwards  into  Ihe  remotest  Future.  We  were  wise, 
iideed,  eould  we  discern  truly  the  signs  of  our  own  lime ;  and,  by  know^ 
ledge  of  its  wants  and  adTantages,  wisely  adjust  our  own  position  in  it. 
Let  OS  then,  instead  of  gaiing  idly  into  the  obscure  distance,  look  calmly 
around  us,  for  a  Httle,  on  the  perplexed  scene  where  we  stand.  Perhaps, 
00  a  more  serious  inspection,  something  of  its  perplexity  will  disappear, 
some  of  its  dialinctive  diaracters,  and  deeper  tendencies,  more  clearly  reveal 
themaelTes ;  whereby  our  own  relations  to  it,  our  own  true^ims  and  endea* 
TOUTS  in  it,  may  also  become  clearer. 

Were  we  required  to  characterise  this  age  of  ours  by  any  single  epithet, 
we  should  be  tempted  to  call  it,  not  an  Heroical,  Devotional,  Philosophical, 
or  Moral  AgB,  but,  above  all  others,  the  Mechanical  Age.  It  is  the  Age  of 
Madiinery,  in  every  outward  and  inward  sense  of  that  word ;  the  age 
which,  witii  its  whole  undivided  might,  forwards,  teaches,  and  practises 
the  great  art  of  adapting  means  to  ends.  Nothing  is  now  done  directly,  or 
by  hand;  all  is  by  rule  and  calculated  contrivance.  For  the  simplest  oper^ 
atioD,  some  helps  and  accompaniments,  some  cunning,  abbreviating  process 
is  in  readiness.  Our  old  modes  of  exertion  are  all  discredited,  and  thrown 
aside.  On  eTory  hand,  the  living  artisan  is  driven  from  bis  workshop,  to 
make  room  for  a  speedier  inanimate  one.  The  shuttle  drops  from  the  fingers 
of  the  weaver,  and  falls  into  iron  fingers  that  ply  it  Caisler^  The  sailor  furls 
his  sail,  and  lays  down  his  oar,  and  bids  a  strong  unwearied  servant,  on 
vaporous  wings,  bear  him  through  the  waters.  Men  have  crossed  oceans 
by  steam;  the  Birmingham  Fire-king  has  visited  the  fabulous  East;  and 
Ihe  genins  of  the  Cape,  were  there  any  Gamoens  now  to  sing  it,  has  again 
been  alarmed,  and  with  far  stranger  thunders  than  Gama's.  There  is  no 
end^to  machinery.  Even  the  horse  is  stripfped  of  his  harness,  and  finds  a 
leet  fire-horse  yoked  in  his  slead.  Nay,  we  have  an  artist  that  hatches 
dikkens  by  steam— the  very  brood  hen  is  to  be  superseded  I  For  all  earthly, 
for  some  unearthly  purposes,  we  have  machines  and  mechanic  further- 
for  mincing  our  cabbages ;  for  casting  us  into  magnetic  sleep.  We 
e  mountains,  and  make  seas  our  smooth  highway ;  nothing  can  resist 
We  war  witli  rude  nature;  and,  by  our  resistless  engines,  come  off 
idways  Tidorious,  and  loaded  with  spoils. 

What  wonderful  accessions  have  thus  been  made,  and  are  still  makings 
to  the  physical  power  of  mankind;  how  much  better  fed,  clothed,  lodged, 
and,  in  all  outward  respects,  accommodated,  men  now  are,  or  might  be,  by 
a  giren  quantity  of  labcmr,  is  a  grateful  reflection  which  forces  itself  on 
ewerj  one.  What  changes,  too,  this  addition  of  power  is  introducing  into 
Ihe  social  system ;  how  wealth  has  more  and  more  increased,  and  at  the 
ane  tone  gathered  itself  more  and  more  into  masses,  strangely  altering 
the  old  relations,  and  increasing  the  distance  between  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
w3l  be  a  question  for  Political  Economists — and  a  much  more  complex  and 
iaporfant  one  than  any  they  have  yet  engaged  with.  But  leaving^these 
for  the  present,  let  us  observe  how  the  mechanical  genius  of  our 
has  difliised  itself  into  quite  other  provinces.  Not  the  external  and 
pbfiieri  alone  is  now  managed  by  machinery,  but  the  internal  and  spiri-- 
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tual  also.  Here  too,  nothing  follows  its  spontaneous  course,  nothing  is 
left  to  be  accomplished  by  old,  natural  methods.  Every  thing  has  its  cun- 
ningly devised  implements,  its  pre-established  apparatus ;  it  is  not  done  by 
hand,  but  by  machinery.  Thus  we  have  machines  for  education ;  Lan- 
castrian machines;  Hamtltonian  machines — ^Monitors,  maps,  and  emblems. 
Instruction,  that  mysterious  communing  of  Wisdom  with  Ignorance,  is  no 
longer  an  indefinid>le  tentative  process,  requiring  a  study  of  individual- ap- 
titudes, and  a  perpetual  variation  of  means  and  methods,  to  attain  the  same 
end;  but  a  secure,  universal  straightforward  business,  to  be  conducted  in 
the  gross,  by  proper  mechanism,  with  such  intellect  as  comes  to  hand. 
Then,  we  have  Religious  machines,  of  all  imaginable  varieties— the  Bible 
Society,  professing  a  far  higher  and  heavenly  structure,  is  found,  on  in- 
quiry, to  be  altogether  an  earthly  contrivance,  supported  by  collection  f>f 
monies,  by  fomenting  of  vanities,  by  puffing,  intrigue  and  chicane— and 
yet,  in  effect,  a  very  excellent  machine  for  converting  the  heathen.  It  is 
the  same  in  all  other  departments.  Has  any 'tnan,  or  any  society  of  men, 
a  truth  to  speak,  a  piece  of  spiritual  work  to  do,  they  can  nowise  proceed 
at  once,  and  with  the  mere  natural  organs,  but  must  first  call  a  public  meet- 
ing, appoint  committees,  issue  prospectuses,  eat  a  public  dinner ;  in  a  word, 
construct  or  borrow  machinery,  wherewith  to  speak  it  and  do  it.  Without 
machinery  they  were  hopeless,  helpless— a  colony  of  Hindoo  weavers  squat^ 
ting  in  the  heart  of  Lancashire.  Then  every  machine  must  have  its  mov- 
ing power,  in  some  of  the  great  currents  of  society  :  every  litde  sect  among 
us,  Unitarians,  Utilitarians,  Anabaptists,  Phrenologists,  must  each  have  its 
periodical,  its  monthly  or  quarterly  magazine— hanging  out,  like  its  windr 
mill,  into  the  p&pularis  aura,  to  grind  meal  for  the  society. 

With  individuals,  in  like  manner,  natural  streagth  avails  little.     No 
individual  now  hopes  to  accomplish  the  poorest  enterprise  single-handed, 
and  without  mechanical  aids ;  he  must  make  interest  with  some  existing 
corporation,  and  till  his  field  with  their  oxen.    In  these  days,  more  em- 
phatically  than  ever,  *'  to  live,  signifies  to  unite  with  a  party,  or  to  make 
one."    Philosophy,  Science,  Art,*  Literature,  all  depend  on  machinery. 
No  Newton,  by  silent  meditation,  now  discovers  the  system  of  the  worid 
from  the  falling  of  an  a  pple ;  but  some  quite  other  than  Newton  stands  in  hig 
Museum,  his  Scientific  Institution,  and  behind  whole  batteries  of  retorts, 
digesters,  and  galvanic  piles,  imperatively  *'  interrogates  Nature," — ^who, 
however,  shows  no  haste  to  answer.    In  defect  of  Raphaels,  and  Angelos, 
and  Mozarts,  we  have  Royal  Academies  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  Music ; 
whereby  the  languishing  spirit  of  Art  may  be  strengthened  by  the  more  ge- 
nerous diet  of  a  Public  Kitchen.    Literature,  too,  has  its  Patemoster-Row 
mechanism,  its  Trade  dinners,  its  Editmal  conclaves,  and  huge  subter- 
ranean, puffing  bellows;  so  that  books  are  not  only  printed,  but,  in  a  great 
measure,  written  and  sold,  by  machinery.     National  culture,  spiritual  be- 
nefit of  all  sorts,  is  under  Uie  same  management.    No  Queen  Christina,  in 
these  times,  needs  to  send  for  her  Descartes  :  no  King  Frederick  for  his 
Voltaire,  and  painfully  nourish  him  with  pensions  and  flattery :  but  any- 
sovereign  of  taste,  who  wishes  to  enlighten  his  people,  has  only  to  impofie 
a  new  tax,  and  with  the  proceeds  establish  Philosophic  Institutes.    Hence 
the  Royal  and  Imperial  Societies,  the  Biblioth^ues,  Glypcoth^ues,  Sech— 
noth^ques,  which  front  us  in  all  capital  cities,  like  so  many  well-finished 
hives,  to  which  it  is  expected  the  stray  agencies  of  Wisdom  will  swarm  of 
their  own  accord,  and  hive  and  make  honey.    In  like  manner,  among  our— 
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9el?e0,  when  it  is  thought  that  religion  is  declining,  we  have  only  to  Yote 
halt  a  million's  worth  of  bricks  and  mortar,  and  build  new  churches.  In 
IreUod,  it  seems  they  have  gone  still  briber — having  actually  established 
a  *'  Fonoy-a  week  Purgatory  Society  1 "  Thus  does  the  Genius  of  Mechanism 
stand  by  to  help  us  in  all  difficulties  and  emergencies;  and,  with  his  iron 
back,  bears  all  our  burdens. 

These  things,  which  we  state  lightly  enough  here,  are  yet  of  deep  im* 
port,  and  indicate  a  mighty  change  in  our  whole  manner  of  existence.  For 
the  same  habit  regulates,  not  our  mo4es  of  action  alone,  but  our  modes  of 
iboi^ht  and  feeling.  Men  are  grown  mechanical  in  head  and  in  heart,  as 
well  as  in  hand.  They  have  lost  faith  in  individual  endeavour,  and  in  na- 
tural force,  of  any  kind.  Not  for  internal  perfection,  but  for  external  con^- 
binations  and  arrangements,  for  institutions,  eonstitutions-^or  Mechanism 
of  one  sort  or  other,  do  they  hope  and  struggle.  Their  whole  efforts,  attach- 
ments, opinions,  turn  on  mechanism,  and  are  of  a  mechanical  character. 

We  may  trace  this  tendency ,  we  think,  very  distinctly,  in  all  the  great 
mamtestalions  of  our  time ;  in  its  intellectual  aspect,  the  studies  it  most  fa- 
▼oors,  and  its  manner  of  conducting  them;  in  its  practical  aspects,  its  poll- 
fksi,  arts,  religion,  morals ;  in  the  whole  sources,  and  throughout  the  wh<rfe 
currents,  of  its  spiritual,  no  less  than  its  material  activity. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  state  of  Science  generally,  in  Europe,  at  this 
period.  It  is  admitted,  on  all  sides,  that  the  Metaphysical  and  Moral 
Sdeooes  are  falling  into  decay,  while  the  Physical  are  engrossing,  every 
day,  more  respect  and  attention.  In  most  of  the  European  nations,  there 
is  now  no  saeh  thing  as  a  Science  of  Mind ;  only  more  or  less  advancement 
in  the  general  science,  or  the  special  sciences,  of  matter.  The  French  were 
the  first  to  desert  this  school  of  Metaphysics ;  and  though  they  have  lately 
aflected  to  revive  it,  it  has  yet  no  signs  of  vitality.  The  land  of  Malebranche, 
I^scal,  Descartes,  and  Fto^lon,  has  now  only  its  Cousins  and  Villemains ; 
while,  in  the  departmint  of  Physics,  it  reckons  far  other  names.  Among 
oonelves,  the  Philosophy  of  mind,  after  a  rickety  infancy,  which  never 
reached  the  vigour  of  manhood,  fell  suddenly  into  decay,  laoguished,  and 
fiaally  died  out,  with  its  last  amiable  cultivator.  Professor  Stewart.  In  no 
aation  but  Grermany  has  any  decisive  effort  been  made  in  psychological 
science ;  not  to  speak  of  any  decisive  result.  The  science  of  the  age,  in 
short,  is  physical,  chemical,  physiological,  and,  in  all  shapes,  mechanical. 
Our  bvoarite  Mathematics,  the  highly  prized  exponent  of  all  these  other 
adenoes,  has  also  become  more  and  more  mechanical.  Excellence,  in 
what  is  called  its  higher  departments,  depends  less  on  natural  genius,  than 
on  acquired  expertness  in  wielding  its  machinery.  Without  undervaluing 
the  wonderful  results  which  a  Lagrange,  or  Laplace,  educes  by  means  of 
it,  we  may  remark,  that  its  calculus,  differential  and  integral,  is  little  else 
than  a  more  cunningly-constructed  arithmetical  mill,  where  the  factors  being 
pot  in,  are,  as  it  were,  ground  into  the  true  product,  under  cover,  and 
vithout  other  effort  on  our  part,  than  steady  turning  of  the  handle.  Wo 
hive  more  Mathematics  certainly  than  ever ;  but  less  Mathesis.  Archime- 
k$  and  Plato  could  not  have  read  the  Meamiqne  Celeste;  but  neither 
aoold  the  whoto  French  Institute  see  aught  in  that  saying,  '*  God  geome- 
hiKs!  '*  hut  a  sentimental  rodomontade. 

From  Locke's  time  downwards,  our  whole  Metaphysics  have  been  phy- 
Ml;  not  a  spiritual  Philosophy,  but  a  material  one.  The  sii^ular  estimation 
in  vfaieh  his  Essay  was  so  long  held  as  a  scientific  work  (for  the  character 
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Df  the  man  entitled  all  he  said  to  Yeneration),  will  one  day  be  thought  a 
curious  indication  of  the  spirit  of  these  jlimeab .  His  whole  doctrine  is 
mechanical,  in  its  aim  and  origin,  in  its  method  and  its  results.  It  is  a  mere  ' 
discussion  coAperning  the  origin  o£  our  consciousness,  or  ideas,  or  whatever 
else  they  are  called ;  a  generic  history  of  what  we  see  in  the  mind.  But 
the  grand  secrets  of  Necessity  and  Freewill  of  the'mind's  yital  or  non-vital 
dependance  on  matter,  of  our  mysterious  relations  to  Time  and  Space,  id 
G<m1,  to  the  universe,  are  not,  in  the  faintest  degree,  touched  on  in  their 
inquiries ;  and  seem  not  to  have  the  smallest  connexion  with  them. 

The  last  class  of  our  Scotch  Metaphysicians  had  a  dim  notion  that  much  of 
this  was  wrong ;  but  they  knew  not  bow  to  right  it.    The  school  of  Beid 
had  also  from  Ihe  first  taken  a  niechanical  course,  not  seeing  any  other. 
I'he  singular  conclusions  at  which  Hume,  setting  out  from  tl^ir  admitted 
premises,  was  arriying,  brought  this  school  Into  being;  they  lei  loose 
Instinct,  as  an  undiscriminating  bandog,  to  guard  them  against  these  con- 
clusions— they  tugged  lustily  at  the  logical  chain  by  which  Hume  was  so 
coldly  towing  them  and  the  world  into  bottomless  abysses  of  Atheism  and 
Fatalism.    But  the  chain  somehow  snapped  between  them;  and  the  issue 
has  been  that  nobody  now  cares  about  either— any  more  than  about  Hart-* 
ley's,  Darwin's,  or  Priestley's  contemporaneous  doings  in  England.   Hart- 
ley's vibrations  and  vibratiuncles,  one  would  think,  were  material  and 
medianical  enough;  but  our  continental  neighbours  have  gone  still  farther. 
One  of  their  philosophers  has  lately  discovered,  that  ''  as  the  liver  secretes 
bile,  so  does  the  brain  secrete  thought; "  which  astonishing  discovery  Dr. 
Cabanis,  more  lately  still,  In  his  Bapporia  iu  Physique  et  du  Moral  de 
f  Homme,  has  pushed  into  its  minutest  developments.    The  metaphysical 
philosophy  of  this  last  inquirer  is  certainly  no  shadowy  or  unsubstantial  one. 
He  fairly  lays  open  our  moral  structure  with  his  dissecting-knives  and  real 
metal  probes ;  and  exhibits  it  to  the  inspection  of  mankind,  by  Leuwenhoeck 
microscopes  and  inflation  with  the  anatomical  blowpipe.    Thought,  he  is 
inclined  to  hold,  is  still  secreted  by  the  brain ;  but  then  Poetry  and  Religion 
(and  it  is  really  worth  knowing)  are  '  *  a  product  of  the  smaller  intestines  1  ** 
We  have  the  greatest  admiration  for  this  learned  Doctor:  vnth  whal 
scientific  stoicism  he  walks  through  the  land  of  wonders,  unwondering--^ 
like  a  wise  man  through  some  huge,  gaudy,  imposing  Vauxhall,  whose  fire* 
works,  cascades,  and  symphonies,  the  vulgar  may  enjoy  and  believe  in— - 
but  where  he  finds  nothing  real  but  the  saltpetre,  pasteboard,  and  catgut. 
His  book  may  be  regarded  as  the  ultimatum  of  mechanical  metaphysics  In 
our  time ,  a  remarkable  realization  of  what  in  Martinus  Scrlblerus  was  still 
only  an  idea,  that  ' '  as  the  jack  had  a  meat  roasting  quality,  so  had  the  body 
a  thinking  quality," — upon  the  strength  of  which  Uie  Nurembergers  were  to 
build  a  wood  and  leather  man,  **  who  should  reason  as  well  as  most  country 
parsons."    Yaucanson  did  indeed  make  a  wooden  duck,  that  seemed  to  eat 
and  digest ;  but  that  bold  scheme  of  the  Nurembergers  remained  for  a  more 
modern  virtuoso. 

This  condition  of  the  two  great  departments  of  knowledge ;  the  outward, 
cultivated  exclusively  on  mechanical  principlcs-^the  inward,  finally  abao — 
doned,  because,  cultivated  on  such  principles,  it  is  found  to  yield  no  result 
— sufficiently  indicates  the  intellectual  bias  of  our  time,  its  all-pervadii^ 
disposition  towards  that  line  of  inquiry.  In  fact,  an  inward  persuasion  has 
long  been  diffusing  itself,  and  no^w  and  then  even  comes  to  utterance,  thai* 
except  the  external,  there  are  no  true  sciences;  that  to  the  inward  world 
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^  (here  be  any)  our  only  Goneeivable  road  is  through  the  outward ;  dial, 
in  diort,  what  cannot  be  investigated  and  understood  mechanically,  cannot 
be  iDTestigated  and  understood  at  adi.  We  advert  the  more  particularly  to 
these  intellectual  propensities,  as  to  prominent  symptoms  of  our  age ;  because 
Opiaion  is  at  all  times  doubly  related  to  Action,  first  as  cause,  then  as  effect; 
aid  the  speculative  tendency  of  any  age,  wilt  therefore  give  us,  on  the 
whole,  the  best  indications  ei  its  practical  tendency. 

Nowhere,  for  example,  is  the  deep,  almost  exclusive  faith,  we  have  in 
Mechanism,  more  visible  than  in  the  iPolItics  of  this  time.  Civil  govem- 
raeot  does,  by  its  nature,  include  much  that  is  mechanical,  and  must  be 
treated  accordingly.  We  term  it,  indeed,  in  ordinary  language,  the  Machine 
of  Society,  and  talk  of  it  as  the  grand  working-wheel  from  which  all  private 
machines  must  derive,  or  to  which  they  must  adapt,  their  movements. 
Considered  merely  as  a  metaphor,  all  this  is  well  enough;  but  here,  as  in 
so  many  oth^  cases,  the  '*  foam  hardens  itself  into  a  shell, '^  and  the  shadow 
we  have  wantonly  evoked  stands  terrible  before  us,  and  will  not  depart  at 
OUT  bidding.  Govemmept  includes  much  also  that  is  not  n^echanical,  and 
canaot  be  treated  mechanically;  of  which  latter  truth,  as  appears  to  us,  the 
poliUcal  speculations  and  exertions  of  our  lime  are  taking  less  and  less 
cognizaace. 

fiay,  to  theTery  outset,  we  might  note  the  mighty  interest  taken  in  mete 
fo&ticai  arrangementdf  tb  itself  the  sign  of  a  mechanical  age.  The  whole 
discoBteot  of  Europe  takes,  this  direction.  The  deep,  strong  cry  of  all 
civkliied  oations — a-ery  which,  every  one  now  sees,  must  and  will  be  an^ 
swei^,  is.  Give  us  a  reform  of  Government !  A  good  structure  of  legislation 
— a  proper  check  upon  the  executive— ••a  wise  arrangement  of  the  judiciary, 
is  all  that  is  wanting  for  human  happiness.  The  Philosopher  of  this  age  is 
not  a  Socrates,  a  Plato,  a  Hooker,  or  Taylor,  who  inculcates  on  men  the 
neeessily  and  infinite  worth  of  moral, goodness,  the  great  truth  that  our 
faappiDess  depends  on  the  mind  which  is  within  us,  and  not  on  the  circum- 
ftaaees  which  are  without  us;  but  a  Smith,  a  De  Lolme,  a  Beniham,  who 
diiefly  inculcates  the  reverse  of  this — that  our  happiness  depends  entirely 
on  exteroal  circumstances ;  nay,  that  the  strength  and  dignity  of  the  naind 
vichin  Qs  is  itself  the  creature  and  consequence  of  these.  Were  the  laws, 
die  goTernment,  in  good  order,  all  were  well  with  us ;  the  rest  would  care 
br  itself!  Dissentients  from  this  opinion,  expressed  or  implied,  are  now 
rarely  to  be  met  with;  widely  and  angrily  as  men  differ  in  its  application, 
the  principle  is  admitted  by  all. 

Equally  mechanical^  and  of  equal  simplicity,  are  the  methods  proposed  by 
both  parties  for  completing  or  securing  this  all  sufficient  perfection  of  ar- 
raagraient.  It  is  no  longer  the  moral,  religious,  spiritual  condition  of 
the  people  that  is  our  concern,  but  Uieir  physical,  practical,  economical 
eonditioa,  as  regulated  by  public  laws.  Thus  is  the  Body  politic  more  than 
ever  worshipped  and  tended :  but  the  Soul-politic  less  than  ever.  Love  of 
coimtry,  in  any  high  or  generous  sense,  in  any  other  than  almost  animal 
case,  or  mere  habit,  has  yttle  importance  attached  to  it  in  such  reforms,  or 
ia  the  opposition  shown  them.  Men  are  to  be  guided  only  by  their  self- 
iatoests.  Good  government  is  a  good  balancing  of  these,  and,  except  a  keen 
ewe  and  appetite  for  self-interest,  requires  no  virtue  in  any  quarter.  To 
h«ft  parties  it  is  emphatically  a  machine :  to  the  discontented,  a  *'  taxing- 
maciine;*'  to  the  contented,  a  **  machine  for  securing  property."  Its 
dahrsand  its  faults  are  not  those  of  a  father,  but  of  an  active  parish  constable. 

▼Ot,  HI.  "^ 
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Thus  it  is  by  the  mere  condition  of  the  machine;  by  preserving  it 
iinloiiched,  ot  else  by-reconslrticling  it,  and  oiling  it  anew,  that  man's  sal- 
vation as  a  social  being  is  to  be  insured  and  indeGnitely  promoted.  Con- 
trive the  fabric  of  law  aright,  and  virilhout  farther  effort  on  your  part,  that 
divine  spirit  of  freedom,  which  all  hearts  venerate  and  long  for,  v^ill  of 
herself  come  to  inhabit  it ;  and  under  her  healing  wings  every  noxious  ib- 
fluence  will  wHher,  every  good  and  salutary  one  more  and  more  expand. 
Nay,  so  devoted  are  we  to  this  principle,  and  at  thie  same  time  so  curiously 
mechanical,  that  a  new  trade,  specially  grounded  on  it,  has  arisen  among 
us,  under  die  name  of  *'  Codification, '  or  code-making  in  the  abstract; 
whereby  any  people,  for  a  reasonable  consideration,  may  be  accommodated 
with  a  patent  code — ^more  easily  than  curious  individuals  with  patent 
breeches,  for  the  people  does  not  need  to  he  measured  first. 

To  us  who  live  in  tne  midst  of  all  this,  and  see  continually  the  faith,  hope, 
and  practice  of  every  one  founded  on  Mechanism  of  one  kind  or  other,  it 
is  apt  to  seem  quite  natural,  and  as  if  it  could  never  have  been  otherwise. 
Nevertheless,  if  we  recollect  or  reflect  a  little,  we  shall  find  both  that  it  has 
been,  and  might  again  be,  otherwise.  The  domain  of  Mechanism,— 
meaning  thereby  political,  ecclesiastical,  or  other  outward  Establishments, 
— was  once  considered  as  embracing,  and  we  are  persuaded  can  at  any 
lime  embrace,  but  a  limited  portion  of  man's  interests,  and  by  no  meanis 
the  highest  portion. 

To  speak  a  little  pedantically,  there  fis  a  science  of  DynamicB  in  man's 
fortunes  and  nature,  as  well  as  oi  Mechanics .  There  is  a  science  which 
treats  of,  and  practically  addresses,  the  primary,  unmodified  forced  and 
energies  of  man,  the  mysterious  springs  of  Love  and  Fear,  and  Wonder,  of 
Enthusiasm,  Poetry,  Religion,  all  which  have  a  truly  vital  and  infinite  cha« 
racier  r  as  well  as  a  science  which  practically  addresses  the  finite,  modified 
developments  of  these,  when  they  take  the 'shape  of  immediate  ''motives," 
as  hope  of  reward,  or  as  fear  of  punishment. 

Now  it  is  certain,  that  in  former  times  'the  wise  men,  the  enli^tened 
lovers  of  their  kind,  who  appeared  generally  as  Moralists,  Poets,  or  Priests, 
did,  without  neglecting  the  Mechanical  province,  deal  chiefly  with  the  Dy— 
namical ;  applying  themselves  chiefly  to  r^ulate,  increase,  and  purify  the 
inward  primary  powers  of  man ;  and  fancying  that  herein  lay  the  main  dif- 
ficulty, and  the  best  service  they  could  undertake.    But  a  wide  diflerence 
is  manifest  in  our  age.   For  the  wise  men,  who  now  appear  as  Political  phi- 
losophers, deal  exclusively  with  the  Mechanical  province,  and,  occupying 
themselves  in  counting  up  and  estimating  men's  motives,  strive,  by  curious 
checking  and  balancing,  and  other  adjustments  of  Profit  and  Loss,  to  guide 
them  to  their  thie  advantage :  while  unfortunately,  those  same  **  motivlBs"' 
are  so  innumerable,  and  so  variable  in  every  individual,  that  no  really  use- 
ful conclusion  can  ever  be  drawn  from  their  enumeration.     But  though. 
Mechanism,  wisely  contrived,  has  done  much  for  man,  in  a  social  aoA 
moral  point  of  view,  we  cannot  be  persuaded  that  it  has  ever  been  the  chieT 
source  of  his  worth  or  happiness.    Consider  the  great  dements  of  humaim 
enjoyment,  the  attainments  and  possessions  that  exalt  man's  life  to  its  present, 
height,  and  see  what  part  of  these  he  owes  to  institutions,  to  Mechanism  off 
any  kind;  and  what  to  the  instinctive,  unbounded  force,  which  Nature  her- 
self lent  him,  and  still  conlinnesto  him.    Shall  we  say,  for  example,  thai 
Science  and  Art  are  indebted  principally  to  the  founders  of  Schools  i      ~~ 
Universities?    Did  not  Sctenee  originate  rather,  and  gain  advancement,  i 
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thed^ure  closete  of  the  Roger  Bacons,  Keplers,  Ncwtons;  Id  the  work- 
Gfaops  of  the  Fausts  and  the  Watts — wherever,  and  in  what  guise  soever 
Nalore,  from  the  first  times  downwards,  had  sent  a  gifted  spirit  upon  the 
etrth?  Again,  were  Homer  and  ^hakspeare  members  of  any  beneficed 
gDild,  or  made  Poets  by  means  of  it?  Was  Painting  and  Scujpture  created 
bj  foretlioilght,  brought  into  the  world  by  institutions  for  that  end?  No; 
8cieDce  and  Art  have,  from  first  to  last,  been  the  free  gift  of  Nature;  an 
misolicited,  unexpected  gift—- often  even  a  fatal  one.  These  things  rose  up 
as  it  were  by  spontaneous  growth,  in  the  fi:jde  soil  and  sunshine  of  Nature. 
They  were  not  planted  or  grafted,  nor  even  greatly  multiplied  or  improved 
by  the  culture  or  manuring  of  institutions.  Generally  speaking,  they  have 
derived  only  partial  help  from  these;  often  enough  have  suffered  damage. 
They  made  constitutions  for  themselves.  They  origmated  in  the  Dynamical 
nature  of  man,  not  in  his  Mechanical  nature. 

Or,  to  take  an  infinitely  higher  instance,  that  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
which,  under  eVery  theory  of  it,  in  the  believing  or  the  unbelieving  mind, 
must  ever  be  regarded  as  the  crowning  glory,  or  rather  the  life  and  sotil,  of  our 
whole  modem  culture.  How  did  Ghr^tianity  arise  and  spread  abroad  among 
men  f  Was  it  by  institutions  and  establishments,  and  well  arranged  systems 
ofmcciuuiism?  Not  so  :  on  the  contrary,  in  all  past  and  existing  institutions 
for  those  ends,  its  divine  spirit  has  invariably  been  found  to  languish  and 
decay.     It  arose  in  the  mysfic  deeps  of  man's  soul ;  and  was  spread  abroad 
hf  the  *^  preaching  of  the  word,"  by  simple,  altogether  natural  and  indi* 
Tidnal  efforts  ;  and  flew,  like  hallowed  fire  from  heart  to  heart,  till  all  were 
pirified  and  illuminated  by  it  ;'and  its  heavenly  light  shone,  as  it  still  shines, 
andflB  son  or  star  will  ever  shine,  through  the  whole  dark  destinies  of  man. 
Bere  again  was  no  Mechanism;  man's  highest  attainrpent  was  accomplished, 
Dyiiai^k»lly»  not  Mechanically.    Nay^  we  will  venture  to  say  that  no  high 
atlaiomeDt,  npt  even  any  far-extending  movement  among  men,  was  ever 
accomplished  otherwise.     Strange^  it  may  seem,  if  we  read  History  with 
any  degree  of  thoughtful ness,  we  shall  find  that  the  checks  and  balances  of 
Pr«pfit  and  Loss  have  never  been  the  grand  agents  with  men ;  that  they  have 
aever  been  roused  into  deep,  thorough,  all-pervading  efforts,  by  any  com- 
putable prospect  of  Profit  and  Loss,  for  any  visible,  finite  object ;  but  always 
for  9omc  invisible  and  infinite  one.  The  Crusades  took  their  rise  in  Religion ; 
their  visible  object  was,  commercially  speaking,  worth  nothing.    It  was  the 
boundless.  Invisible  world  that  was  laid  bare  in  the  imaginations  of  those 
men;  and  in  its  burning  light,  the  visible  shrunk  as  a  scroll.  Not  mechanical, 
oar  firoduced  by  mechanical  means,  was  this  vast  movement.     No  dining 
at  Freemason's  Tavern,  with  the  other  long  train  of  modern  machinery ; 
DO  ennning  reconciliation  of  *'  vested  interests,"  was  required  here  :  only 
the  passionate  voice  of  one  man,  the  rapt  soul  looking  through  the  eyes  of 
OOP  man ;  and  nigged,  steel-clad  Europe  trembled  beneath  his  words,  and 
faiiowed  htm  whither  he  listed.     In  later  ages,  it  was  sUll  the  same.    The 
Reformation  had  an  invisible^  mystic,  an  ideal  aim  :  the  result  was  indeed 
lo  be  embodied  in  external  things ;  but  its  spirit,  its  worth  was  internal,  in- 
▼inble,    infinite.     Our  English  Revolution,  too,  originated  in  Religion. 
did  battle,  even  in  those  days,  not  for  Purse  sake,  but  for  Conscience 
Nay,  in  our  own  days,  it  is  no  way  different.    The  French  Revo- 
imioa  itself  had  something  higher  in  it  than  cheap  bread  and  a  Habeas- 
corposact.    Here,  too,  was  an  Idea;  a  Dynamic,  not  a  Mechanic  force, 
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It  was  a  struggle,  though  a  blind  and  at  last  an  insane  one,  for  the  infiniie^ 
divine  nature  of  RiglH,  of  Freedom,  of  Country. 

Thus  does  man,  in  every  age,  vindicate,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
his  celestial  birthright.  Thus  does  nature  bold  on  her  wondrous,  un-* 
questionable  course ;  and  all  our  systems  and  theories  are  but  so  many 
froth-eddies  or  sand-banks,  which  from  time  to  time  she  casts  up  and 
washes  away.  When  we  can  drain  the  Ocean  into  our  mill-ponds,  and 
bottle  up  the  Force  of  Gravity,  to  be  sold  by  retail,  in  our  gas-jars,  then 
may  we  hope  to  comprehend  the  infinitudes  of  man's  soul  under  formulas  of 
Profit  and  Loss;  and  rule  over  this  too,  as  over  a  patent  engine,  by  checks, 
and  valves,  and  balaaces. 

Nay,  even  with  regard  to  Government  itself,  can  it  be  necessary  to  remind 
any  one  that  Freedom,  without  which  indeed  all  spiritual  life  is  impossible, 
depends  on  infinitely  more  complex  influences  than  either  the  eitension  or 
the  curtailment  of  the  **  democratic  interest?"  Who  is  there  that  **  taking 
the  high  priori  road,"  shall  point  out  what  these  influenced  ase;  what  deep, 
subtle,  inextricably  entangled  influences  they  have  been,  and  may  be  ?  For 
man  is  not  the  creature  and  product  of  Mechanism ;  but,  in  a  'far  truer 
sense,  its  creator  and  producer  :  it  is  the  noble  people  that  makes  the 
noble  Government ;  rather  than  conversely.  On  the  whole.  Institutions 
are  much;  but  they  are  not  all.  The  freest  and  highest  spirits  of  the 
world  have  often  been  found  under  strange  outward  circumstances : 
Saint  Paul  and  his  brother  Apostles  were  politically  slaves :  Epio- 
tetus  was  personally  one.  Again,  forget  the  influences  of  Chivalry  and 
Religion,  and  ask, — what  countries  produced  Columbus  and  Las  Casas? 
Or,  descending  from  virtue  and  heroism,  to  mere  energy  and  spiritual 
talent:  Cortes,  Pizarro,  Alba,  Ximenes?  The  Spaniards  of  the  sixteenth 
century  were  indisputably  the  noblest  nation  of  Europe;  yet  they  had  (he 
Inquisition,  and  Philip  IL  They  have  the  same  government  at  this  day ; 
and  are  the  lowest  nation.  The  Dutch,  too,  have  retained  their  old  consti- 
tution ;  but  no  Siege  of  Leyden,  no  William  the  Silent,  not  even  an  Egmont 
or  De  Witt,  any  longer  appear  among  Ihera.  With  ourselves,  also,  where 
much  has  changed,  eflect  has  nowise  followed  cause,  as  it  should  have  done  : 
two  centuries  ago,  the  Commons'  Speaker  addressed  Queen  Elizabeth  on 
bended  knees,  happy  that  the  virago's  foot  did  not  even  smite  Bim ;  yet  the 
people  were  then  governed,  not  by  a  Castlereagh,  but  by  a  Burghley ;  they 
had  their  Shakspeare  and  Philip  Sidney,  where  we  have  our  Sheridan 
Knowles  and  Beau  Brummel. 

These  and  the  like  facts  are  so  familiar,  the  truths  which  they  preach  so 
obvious,  and  have  in  all  past  times  been  so  universally  believed  and  acted 
on,  that  we  should  almost  feel  ashamed  for  repeating  them,  were  it  not  that, 
on  every  hand,  the  memory  of  them  seems  to  have  passed  away,  or  at  best 
died  into  a  faint  tradition,  of  no  value  as  a  practical  principle.  To  judge  by 
the  loud  clamour  of  our  Constitution-builders,  Statists,  Economists,  direc- 
tors, creators,  reformers  of  Public  Societies;  in  a  word,  all  manner  of 
Mechanists,  from  the  Cartwright  up  to  the  Code-maker,  and  by  the  nearly 
total  silence  of  all  Preachers  and  Teachers  who  should  give  a  voice  to 
Poetry,  Religion,  and  Morality,  we  might  fancy  either  that  man*s  Dyna-- 
mical  nature  was,  to  all  spiritual  intents,  extinct,  or  else  so  perfected,  that 
nothing  more  was  to  be  made  of  it  by  the  old  means ;  and  henceforth  onl  v 
in  his  Mechanical  contrivances  did  any  hope  exist  for  him. 
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To  define  Ihe  limits  of  these  two  deparlmeots  of  man's. aclivily,  -vihich 
work  into  one  aoolher,  and  by  means  of  one  another,  so  intricately  and  in- 
aepuably,  were,  by  its  nature,  an  impossible  attempt.  Tlieir  relative  im- 
portance, even  to  the  wisest  mind,  will  vary  in  different  times,  according  to 
the  special  wants  an^  dispositions  of  these  times.  Meanwhile,  it  seems 
dear  enongb  that  only  in  the  right\;o-ordination  of  the  two,  and  the  vigorous 
forwarding  of  bath,  does  our  true  .line  of  action  He.  Undue  cultivation  of 
the  inward  or  Dynamical  province  leads  to  idle,  visionary,  impracticable 
eourscs,  and  especially,  in  rude  eras,  to  Superstition  and  Fanaticism  with 
their  long  train  of  baleful  and  weU-linown  evils.  Undue  cultivation  of  tho 
ootward,  again,  though  less  immediately  prejudicial,  and  even  for  the  time 
productive  of  many  palpable  benefits,  must,  in  the  long  run,  by  destroying 
Moral  Force,  which  is  the  parent  of  all  other  Force,  prove  not  less  certainly, 
and  perhaps  still  mor^  hopelessly,  pernicious.  This,  we  take  it,  is  the 
grand  characteristic  of  our  age.  By  our  skill  in  Mechanism,  it  has  come  to 
pass  Ibal,  in  the  management  of  external  things,  we  excel  all  other  ages ; 
while  in  whatever  respects  the  pure' moral  nature,  in  true  dignity  of  soul  and 
character,  we  are  perhaps  inferior  to  most  civilized  ages, 

la  f;^i,  if  we  look  deeper,  we  shall  find  that  this  faith  in  Mechanism  has 
now  siiuA  its  roots  deep  into  men's  most  intimate,  primary  sources  of  con- 
viction ;  and  is  thence  sending  up,  over  his  whole  life  and  activity,  in- 
Dumo^ble  stems — fruit-bearing  and  poison-bearing.  The  truth  is,  men 
have  lost  their  belief  in  the  Invisible,  and  believe,  and  hope,  and  work  only 
in  the  Visible;  or,  to  speak  it  in  other  words.  This  is  not  a  Religious  age. 
Only  the  material,  the  imjpediately  practical,  not  the  divine  and  spiritual, 
is  important  to  us.  The  ipfinite,  absolute  character  of  Virtue  has  passed 
into  a  finite,  conditional  one ;  it  is  no  longer  a  worship  of  the  Beautiful  and 
Good ;  but  a  calculation  of  the  Profitable.  Worship,  indeed,  in  any  sense, 
is  not  recognised  among  us,  or  is  mechanically  explained  intoFear  of  pain, 
or  Hope  of  pleasure.  Our  true  Deity  is  Mechanism.  It  has  subdued  ex- 
ternal Nature  for  us,  and^  we  think,  it  will  do  all  other  filings.  We  are 
Giants  in  physical  power  :  ia  a  deeper  than  a  metaphorical  sense,  we  arc 
Titans,  that  strivci  by  heaping  mountain  on  mountain,  to  conquer  Heaven 
tko. 

The  strong  meohancial  character,  so  visible  in  the  spiritual  pursuits  and 
methods  of  this  age,  may  be  traced  much  farther  into  the  condition  and 
prevailing  disposition  of  our  spiritual  nature  itself.  Consider,  for  exampFo, 
the  general  Dashion  of  Intellect  in  this  era.  Intellect,  the  power  man  has 
of  knowiog  and  believing,  is  now  nearly  synonymous  with  Logic,  or  the 
mere  power  of  arranging  and  communicating.  Its  implement  is  not  Medi- 
tation, but  Argument.  ''Cause  and  effect"  is  almost  the  only  category 
under  which  we  look  at,  and  work  with,  all  Nature.  Our  first  question 
with  regard  to  any  object  is  not.  What  is  it?  but.  How  is  it*?  .  We  are  no 
longer  instinctively  driven  to  apprehend,  and  lay  to  heart,  what  is  Good 
and  Lovely,  but  rather  to  inquire,  as  onlookers,  how  it  is  produced,  whence 
it  comes,  whither  it  goes?  Our  favourite  Philosophers  have  no  love  and 
■0  hatred ;  they  stand  among  us,  not  to  do  or  to  create  any  thing,  but  as 
a  sort  of  Logic-mills  to  grind  out  the  (rue  causes  and  efiects  of  all  that  is 
done  and  created.  To  the  eye  of  a  Smith,  a  Hume,  or  a  Constant,  all  is 
well  that  works  quietly.  An  order  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  a  Presbyterian  ism 
«CJohn  Knox,  a  Wicklifie,  or  a  Henry  the  Eighth,  are  simply  so  many 
ONchanicai  phenomena,  caused  or  causing. 
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An 

perspicacity, 

on  examinalion ,  turns  out  to  be  a  dwelling  in  the  ruihAl^i  of  * '  closet-Jogic, ' ' 
and  a  deep  unconsciousness  that  there  is  any  other  light  to  dwell  in,  or  any 
other  objects  to  survey  with  it.  Wonder,  indeed,  is,  on  all  hands,  dying 
out:  it  is  the  sign  of  uncultivation  to  wonder.  Speak  to  any  small  man  of 
a  high,  majestic  Reformation,  of  a  high,  majestic  Luther  to  lead  it,  and 
forthwith  he  sets  about  ''accounting"  for  it!  how  the  '<  circumstances  of  the 
time"  called  for  such  a  character,  and  found  him,  we  suppose,  standing  girt 
and  road-ready,  to  do  its  errand;  how  the  ''circumstances  of  the  Hine" 
created,  fashioned,  floated  him  quietly  along  into  the  result ;  how,  in  short, 
this  small  man,  had  he  been  there,  could  have  performed  the  like  himself  f 
For  it  is  the  "force  of  circumstances"  that  does  every  thing;  the  force  of 
one  man  can  do  nothing.  Now  all  this  is  grounded  on  iittle  more  than  a 
metaphor.  We  figure  Society  as  a  "  Machine,"  and  that  mind  is  opposed 
to  mind,  as  body  is  to  body ;  whereby  two,  or  at  most  ten,  little  minds  must 
be  stronger  than  one  great  mind.  Notable  absurdity !  For  the  plain  truths 
very  plain,  we  think,  is,  that  minds  are  opposed  to  minds  in  quite  a  different 
way ;  and  one  man  that  has  a  higher  Wisdom,  a  hitherto  unknown  spiritual 
Truth  in  him,  is  stronger,  not  than  ten  men  that  have  it  not,  or  than  ten 
thousand,  but  than  all  men,  that  have  it  not;  and  stands  among  them  with  a 
quite  ethereal,  angelic  power,  as  with  a  sword  out  of  Heaven's  own  armoury, 
i^y-tempered,  which  no  buckler,  and  no  tower  of  brass,  wiH  finally  with- 
stand. ^ 

But  to  us,  in  these  times,  such  considerations  rarely  oecur.  We  enjoy, 
wesee  nothing  by  direct  vision ;  but  only  by  reflection,  and  in  anatomicaA 
dismemberment.  Like  Sur  Hudibras,  for  every  Why  we  must  have  a 
Wherefore.  We  have  our  little  theory  on  all  human  and  divine  things. 
Poetry,  the  workings  of  genius  itself,  which  in  all  times,  with  one  or  another 
meaning,  has  bfien  called  Inspiration,  and  held  to  be  mysterious  and  in- 
scrutable, is  no  longer  without  its  scientific  eiposition.  The  building  of 
the  lofty  rhyme  is  like  any  other  masonry  or  bricklaying :  we  have  theories 
of  its  rise,  height,  decline,  and  fall — which  latter,  it  would  seem,  is  now 
near,  among  all  people.  Of  our  **  Theories  of  Taste,"  as  they  are  called, 
wherein  the  deep,  infinite,  unspeakable  Love  of  Wisdom  and  Beauty,  which 
dwells  in  all  men,  is  "explained,"  made  lAechanically  visible,  from  "Asso- 
ciation," and  the  like,  why  should  we  say  any  thing?  Hume  has  written 
us  a  "  Natural  History  of  Religion ; "  in  which  one  Natural  History  all  the 
rest  are  included.  Strangely,  too,  does  the  general  feeling  coincide  with 
Humo's  in  this  wonderful  problem ;  for  whether  his  "  Natural  History"  be 
the  right  one  or  not,  that  Religion  must  have  a  Natural  History,  all  of  us, 
cleric  and  laic,  seem  to  be  agreed.  He  indeed  regards  it  as  a  Disease ;  we 
again  as  Health  ;  so  far  there  is  a  difference;  but  in  our  first  principle  we 
are  at  one. 

To  what  extent  theological  Unbelief,  we  mean  intellectual  dissent  from 
the  Church  in  its  view  of  Holy  Writ,  prevails  at  this  day,  would  be  a  highly 
important,  were  it  not,  under  any  circumstances,  an  almost  impossible  in- 
quiry. But  the  Unbelief,  which  is  of  a  still  more  fundamental  character, 
every  man  may  see  prevailing,  with  scarcely  any  but  the  faintest  contra-^ 
diction,  all  aeound  him;  even  in  the  Pulpit  itself.  Religion,  in  moel 
countries,  more  or  less  in  every  country,  is  no  longer  what  it  was  and  should 
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tbousanckvoiced  psalm  fromihe  heart  of  .Man  to  his  iavisiUe  Father, 
the  fountain  of  all  Goodness,  Beauty,  Truth,  and  revealed  in  every  revela- 
tion of  these  ;  but  for  the  most  part,  a  wise  prudential  feeling  grounded  on 
mere  calculation;  a  matter,  as  all  others  now  are,  of  Expediency  and 
Utility,  whereby  some  smaller  quantum  of  earthly  enjoyment  may  be  e:^^ 
changed  for  a  far  larger  quantum  of  celestial  enjoyment.  Thus  Religion, 
foo,  is  ProGt;  a  working  for  wages;  not  Reverence,  but  vulgar  Hope  or 
Fear.  Many,  we  know,  very  many,  we  hope,  are  still  religious  in  a  far 
different  sense ;  were  it  not  so,  our  case  were  too  desperate :  but  to  witness 
that  such  is  the  temper  of  the  times,  we  take  any  calm  observant  man,  who 
agrees  or  disagrees  in  our  feeling  on  the  matter,  and  ask  him  whether  our 
9iew  of  it  is  not  in  general  well-founded. 

LiteraXore»  too,  if  we  consider  it,  gives  similar  testimony.    At  no  formev 
era  has  Literature,  the  printed  communication  of  Thought,  been  of  such 
importance  as  it  is  now.     We  often  hear  that  the  Church  is  in  danger ;  and 
truly  so  it  is — ^in  a  danger  it  scen^  not  to  know  of ;  for,  with  its  tithes  in 
the  most  perfect  safety,  its  functions  are  hecomiog  more  and  more  super- 
seded.   The  true  Church  of  England,  at  this  moment,  lies  in  the  Editors 
of  its  Newspapers.    Tbe^  preach  to  the  people  daily,  weekly ;  admoni^- 
iog  kings  themselves;  advising  peace  or  war,  with  an  authority  which 
oo/y  the  first  Reformers,  and  a  long-past  class  of  Popes,  were  possessed  of; 
inflicting  moral  censure;   imparting  moral  encouragement,  consdation, 
edification;  in  all  ways,  diligently  *' administering  the  Discipline  of  the 
Church."  It  may  be  said,  too,  that  in  private  disposition,  the  new  Preachers 
somewhat  resemble  the  Mendicant  Friars  of  old  times ;  outwardly  full  of 
holy  zeal ;  inwardly  not  without  stratagem,  and  hunger  for  terrestrial  things. 
But  oviitiing  this  class,  and  the  boundless  host  of  watery  personages  who 
ype,  as  they  are  able,  on  so  many  scrannel  straws,  let  us  look  at  the  higher 
regioBs  of  Literature,  where,  if  anywhere,  the  pure  melodies  of  Poesy  and 
Wisdom  should  be  heard.    01  natural  talent  there  is  no  deficiency :  one  or 
two  richly--endowed  individuals  even  give  us  a  superiority  in  this  respect. 
Bat  what  is  the  song  they  sing?  Is  it  a  tone  of  the  Memnon  Statue,  breath- 
iag  music  as  the  light  first  touches  it  ?  a  ''  liquid  wisdom,''  disclosing  to  our 
sense  the  deep,  infinite  harmonies  of  Nature  and  man's  soul  ?    Alas,  no  1 
It  is  not  a  matin  or  vesper  hynra  to  the  Spirit  of  all  Beauty,  but  a  fierce 
dashing  of  cymbals,  and  shouting  of  multitudes,  as  children  pass  through 
the  fire  to  Moloch!     Poetry  itself  has  no  eye  for  the  Invisible.    Beauty  is 
DO  longer  the  god  it  worships,  but  some  brute  image  of  Strength,  which  we 
may  well  call  an  idol,  for  true  Strength  is  one  and  the  same  with  Beauty, 
and  its  worship  also  is  a  hymn.     The  meek,  silent  Light  can  mould, 
create,  and  purify  all  nature;  but  the  loud  Whirlwind,  the  sign  and  product 
of  IHsunioo,  of  Weakness,  passes  on,  and  is  forgotten.    How  widely  this 
veneration  for  the  physically  Strongest  has  spread  itself  through  Literature, 
any  one  may  judge,  who  reads  either  criticism  or  poem.    We  praise  a 
work,  not  as  **  true,"  but  as  **  strong ;"  our  highest  praise  is  that  it  has 
'* affected  "  OS,  has  "terrified"  us.     All  this,  it  has  been  well  observed,  is 
the  ''maximum  of  .the  Barbarous,"  the  symptom,  not  of  vigorous  refine- 
sent,  but  of  luxurious  corruption.    It  speaks  much,  too,  for  men's  inde- 
structible love  of  truth,  that  nothing  of  this  kind  will  abide  with  them  ;  that 
even  the  talent  of  a  Byron  cannot  permanently  seduce  us  into  i4ol-worship ; 
Int  that  he,  too,  with  all  his  wild  syren  charming,  already  begins  to  be  disr 
x«|arded  and  forgotten. 
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Again,  with  respect  to  our  Moral  condition :  here  also,  he  who  ranstuay 
read  that  the  same  physical,  mechanical  influences,  are  everywhere  busy. 
For  the  **  superior  morality,"  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  we,  too,  would 
desire  to  be  thankful :  at  the  same  time,  it  were  but  blindness  to  deny  that 
this  ** superior  morality"  is  properly  rather  an  **  inferior  criminality," 
produced  not  by  greater  love  of  Virtue,  but  by  greater  perfection  of  Police; 
and  of  that  far  subtler  and  stronger  Police,  called  Public  Opinion.    This 
last  watches  over  us  with  its  Argus  eyes  more  keenly  than  ever;  but  the 
*'inward  eye^'-seems  heavy  with  sleep.     Of  any  belief  in  invisible,  divine 
things,  we  find  as  few  traces  in  our  Morality  as  elsewhere.     It  is  by  tan- 
gible, material  considerations,  that  we  are  guided,  not  by  inward  and  spi- 
ritual.    Self-denial,  the  parent  of  all  virtue,  in  any  true  sense  of  that  word, 
has  perhaps  seldom  been  rarer :  so  rare  is  it,  that  the  most,  even  in  their 
abstract  speculations,  regard  its  existence  as  a  chimera.  Virtue  is  Pleasure, 
is  Profit;  no  celestial,  but  an  earthly  thing.  Virtuous  men,  Philanthropists, 
Martyrs,  are  happy  accidents;  their  *' taste"  lies  the  ri^t  way!    In  all 
senses,  we  worship  and  follow  after  Power,  which  may  bo  called  a  physical 
pursuit.   No  man  now  loves  Truth,  as  Truth  must  be  loved,  with  an  infinite 
love ;  but  only  with  a  finite  love,  and  as  it  were  par  amour.    Nay,  properly 
speaking,  he  does  not  believe  and  know  it,  but  only  ^^ thinks"  it,  and  that 
<*  there  is  every  probability ! "    He  preaches  it  aloud,  and  rushes  courage- 
ously forth  with  it — ^if  there  is  a  multitude  huzzaing  at  his  back !  yet  ever 
keeps  looking  over  his  shoulder,  and  the  instant  the  huzzaing  languishes,     i 
he  too  stops  short.     In  fact,  what  morality  we  have»  takes  the  shape  o(     i 
Ambition,  of  Honour ;  beyond  money  and  money's  worth,  our  only  rational     i 
blessedness  is  Popularity.     It  were  but  a  fool's  trick  to  die  for  conscience,     t 
Only  for  **  character,"  by  duel,  or,  in  case  of  extremity,  by  suicide,  is  the 
wise  man  bound  to  die.     By  arguing  on  the  "force  of  circumstances,"  we     i 
have  argued  away  all  force  from  ourselves ;  and  stand  leashed  together,     ir 
uniform  in  dress  and  movement,  like  the  rowers  of  some  boundless  galley,     i 
This  and  that  may  be  right  and  true;  but  we  must  not  do  it.     Wonderful    i 
"Force  of  Public  Opinion  I"    We  must  act  and  walk  in  all  points  as  it    i 
prescribes ;  follow  the  traffic  it  bids  us,  realize  the  sum  of  money,  the    ^ 
degree  of  "influence"  its  expects  of  us,  or  we  shall  be  lightly  esteemed; 
certain  mouthfuls  of  articulate  wind  will  be  blown  at  us,  and  titis  what    ., 
mortal  courage  can  front?    Thus,  while  civil  Liberty  is  more  and  more    ^. 
secured  to  us,  our  moral  Liberty  is  all  but  lost.     Practically  considered,    [j 
our  creed  is  Fatalism ;  and,  free  in  hand  and  foot,  we  are  shackled  in  heart    ^ 
and  soul,  with  far  straiter  than  feudal  chains.     Truly  may  we  say,  with    ^ 
the  Philosopher,  "the  deep  meaning  of  the  Laws  of  Mechanism  lies  heavy    ,^ 
on  us,"  and  in  the  closet,  in  the  market-place,  in  the  temple,  by  the  social    , 
hearth,  eqcumbers  t^e  whole  movements  of  our  mind,  and  over  our  noblest    j 
faculties  is  spreading  a  nightmare  sleep.  , 

These  dark  features,  we  are  aware,  belong  more  or  less  to  other  ages, 
as  well  as  to  ours.  This  fiaith  in  Mechanism,  in  the  all-importance  of 
physical  things,  is  in  every  age  the  common  refuge  of  Weakness  and  blind 
Discontent;  of  all  who  believe,  as  many  will  ever  do,  that  man's  true  good 
lies  without  him,  not  within.  We  are  aware  also,  that,  as  applied  to  oqt^ 
selves  in  all  their  aggravation,  they  form  but  half  a  picture ;  that  in  the 
whole  picture  there  are  bright  lights  as  well  as  gloomy  shadows.  If  we 
here  dwell  chiefly  on  the  latter,  let  us  not  be  blamed ;  it  is  in  general  more 
profitable  to  reckon  up  our  defects  than  to  boast  of  our  attainments.  | 
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Neither,  vrith  all  these  eyils  more  or  less  clearly  before  us,  hare  we  at 
any  time  despaired  of  the  fortunes  of  society.  Despair,  or  even  despondency, 
in  Ibat  respect,  appears  to  us,  in  all  cases,  a  groundless  feeling.    We  have  a 
iittlb  in  the  imperishable  dignity  of  man ;  in  the  high  vocation  to  which, 
liifOQghout  this  his  earthly  history,  he  has  been  appointed.  However  it  may 
be  wkh  individual  nations,  whatever  melancholic  speculators  may  assert,  it 
seems  a  well-ascertained  fact,  that,  in  all  times,'  reckoning  even  from  those 
of  th^Heraclidesand  Pelasgi,  (he  happiness  and  greatness  of  mankind  at 
lu^  has  been  continually  progressive.  Doubtless  this  age  also  is  advancing. 
Its  very  unrest,  its  ceaseless  activity,  its  discontent,  oontains  matter  of  pro<- 
mise.     Knowledge,  education,  are  opening  the  eyes  of  the  humblest — are 
increasing  the  number  of  thinking  minds  without  limit.  This  is  as  it  should 
be;  for,  not  in  taming  back,  not  in  resting,  but  only  in  resolutely  struggling 
forward,  does  our  life  consist.    Nay,  after  aH,  our  spiritual  maladies  are 
bat  of  Opinion ;  we  are  but  fettered  by  ehains  of  our  own  forgiog,  and  which 
oitrselTes  also  can  rend  asunder.    This  deep,  paralysed  subjection  to  phy- 
sical ol^eds  comes  not  from  natere,  but  from  our  own  unwise  mode  of 
friewimg  Nature.   Neither  can  we  understand  that  man  wants,  at  this  hour, 
any  faeuHij  of  heart;  sgul,  or  body,  that  ever  belonged  to  him.     '*  He  who 
has  been  born,  has  been  a  First  lUbn ;"  has  had  lying  before  his  young  eyes, 
Bmd  as  ye(  unhardened  into  scientiGc  shapes,  a  world  as  plastic,  infinite, 
£nne,  as  lay  before  the  eye&  of  Adam  himself.     K  Mechanism,  like  some 
^aasbeU,  encircles  and  imprisons  us,  if  the  soul  looks  forth  on  afair  heavenly 
ooontry.which  it  cannot  reach,  and  pines,  and  in  its  scanty  atmosphere  is 
ready  to  perish — yet  the  bell  is  but  of  glass ;  ''one  bold  stroke  to  break  the 
bell  in  pieces,  and  thou  art  delivered  I "    Not  the  invisible  world  is  want- 
ing, for  it  dwells  in  man's  soul,  and  this  last  is  still  here .    Are  the  solemn 
temples,  in  which  the  Divinity  was  once  visibly  revealed  among  us,  crum- 
Uingaway?    We  can  repair  them,  we  can  rebuild  them.     The  wisdom, 
Ibe  heroic  worth  of  our  forefathers,  which  we  have  lost,  we  can  recover. 
That  admiration  of  old  nobleness,  which  now  so  often  shows  itself  as  a  faint 
Hieitantisfn,  will  one  day  become  a  generous  emulation,  and  man  may 
tgain  be  all  that  he  has  been,  and  more  than  he  has  been.    Nor  are  these 
the  mere  daydreams  of  fancy — they  are  clear  possibilities ;  nay,  in  this  time 
Ikey  are  even  assuming  the  character  of  hopes.     Indications  we  do  see,  in 
other  countries  and  in  our  own,  signs  infinitely  cheering  to  us,  that  Me- 
dkanism  is  not  always  to  be  our  hard  taskmaster,  but  one  day  to  be  our 
pUant,  all-ministering  servant;  that  a  new  and  brighter  spiritual  era  is 
slowly  evolving  itself  for  all  men.     But  on  these  things  our  present  course 
forbids  us  to  enter. 

,  that  great  outward  changes  are  in  progress  can  be  doubtful  to 
The  time  is  sick  and  out  of  joint.  Many  things  have  reached 
tlieir  hei^t;  and  it  is  a  wise  adage  that  tells  us,  "the  dark«*st  hour  is 
nearest  the  dawn/'  Whenever  we  can  gather  any  indication  of  the  public 
Aooght,  whether  from  printed  books,  as  in  France  or  Germany,  or  from 
CiriMMiari  rebellions  and  other  political  tumults,  as  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy, 
and  Greece,  the  voice  it  utters  is  the  same.  The  thinking  minds  of  all 
•atioos  call  for  change.  There  is  a  deep-lying'struggle  in  the  whole  fabric 
^society, — a  boondless,  grinding  collision  of  the  new  with  the  old.  Tho 
Freodi  Revolution,  as  is  now  visible  enough,  was  not  the  parent  of  this 
nUbty  movement,  but  its  of&pring.  Those  two  hostile  influences  which 
always  eadst  in  human  things,  and  on  the  constant  intercommunion  of  which 
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depends  their  kedih  and  safety,  had  lain  in  separate  masses,  accumulatiog 
through  generations,  and  France  was  the  scene  of  their  fiercest  explosion. 
But  the  final  issue  was  not  unfolded  in  that  country;  nay,  it  is  not  yet  any- 
where unfolded.  Political  freedom  is  hitherto  the  object  of  these  eflbrta; 
but  they  will  not  and  cannot  stop  there.  It  is  towards  a  higher  freedom 
ihan  mere  freedom  from  oppression  by  his  fellow  mortal  that  man  dimly 
aims.  Of  this  higher,  heavenly  freedom,  which  is  "jnaa's  reasonable 
service,"  all  his  noble  institutions,  his  faithful  endeavouns,  and  loftieal 
attainments,  are  but  the  body,  and  more  and  more  approximated  emblevn. 

On  the  whole,  as  this  wondrous  planet  Earth  is  journeying  with  its 
fellows  through  infinite  space,  so  are  the  wondrous  destiniea  embarked  on 
it  journeying  through  infinite  time,  under  a  higher  guidance  (ban  ours. 

For  the  present,  as  our  astronomy  informs  us,  its  path  lies  towards 
Hercules,  the  constellation  of  Physical  Power.  But  that  is  not  our  moal 
pressing  concern.  Go  where  it  will,  the  deep  Hbatbm  will  be  around  it. 
Therein  let  us  have  hope  and  sure  faith.  Tore  form  a  world,  to  reform 
a  nation,  no  wise  man  will  undertake ;  and  all  but  foolish  men  know  thai 
the  only  solid,  though  a  far  slower  reformation,  is  what  each  begins  and 
perfects  on  himaelf. 


SOUTHEY'S  COLLOQUIES  ON  SOCIETY.* 

It  would  be  scarcely  possible  for  a  man  of  Mr.  Southey  *s  talents  and  acquire- 
ments to  write  two  volumes,  so  laige  as  those  before  us,  which  should  be 
wholly  destitute  of  information  and  amusement.  Yet  we  do  not  rem^nb^ 
to  have  read  with  so  little  satisfaction  any  equal  quantity  of  matter,,  written 
by  any  man  of  real  abilities.  We  have,  for  some  time  past,  observed  wUh 
great  regret  the  strange  infatuation  which  leads  the  Poet-laureate  to  abaiMloii 
those  departments  of  literature  in  which  he  might  excel,  and  to  lecture  Ihe 
public  on  sciences  of  which  he  has  still  the  very  alphabet  to  learn.  lie 
has  now,  we  think,  done  his  worst.  The  subject  which  he  has  at  last  unif- 
dertaken  to  treat  is  one  which  demands  all  the  highest  intellectual  and  moral 
qualities  of  a  philosophical  statesman,— ^n  understanding  at  once  comprcH* 
hensive  and  acute, —a  heart  at  once  upright  and  charitable.  Mr.  Soutbey 
brings  to  the  task  two  faculties  which  were  never,  we  believe,  vouchsafed 
in  measure  so  copious  to  any  human  being, — the  faculty  of  believing 
without  a  reason,  and  the  faculty  of  hating  without  a  provocation. 

It  is,  indeed,  most  extraordinary  that  a  mind  like  Mr.  Southey's, — a  miod 
richly  endowed  in  many  respects  by  nature,  and  highly  cultivated  by  study ,— -a 
mind  which  has  exercised  considerable  influence  on  the  most  enlightened  gene* 
ration  of  the  most  enlightened  people  that  ever  existed — should  be  utterly 
destitute  of  the  power  of  discerning  truth  from  falsehood.  Y^et  such  is  the 
fact.  Government  is  to  Mr.  Southey  one  of  the  fine  arts.  He  judges  of  a 
iheory  or  a  public  measure,  of  a  religion,  a  political  party,  a  peace  or  a 
war,  as  men  judge  of  a  picture  or  a  statue,  by  the  effect  produced  on  his 
imagination.     A  chain  of  associations  is  to  him  what  a  chain  of  reasoniog 

•  Sir  Thomas  More;  or,  CoUoquici  on  the  Progrcs*!  and  Prospe^'ts  of  Society.  By  Rol>«7rt 
iSouthey.  Esq.,  LL.l).,  Poet  Ijaureate.  2  voU.  8vo.  liOiiUoiK  18*J9.--VoI.  1  page  528.  Ja- 
nuary, 1830. 
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is  lo  other  men ;  and  what  Jie  calb  his  opini»D§  are,  in  fact,  merely  his 
tastes. 

Part  of  this  description  might  perhaps  apply  to  a  much  greater  man, 
Mr.  Burke.  But  Mr.  Burke,  assuredly,  possessed  an  understanding  ad^ 
miiabiy  Gtted  for  the  investigation  of  truth, — an  understanding  stronger 
tbin  that  of  any  statesmani  active4>r  speculative,  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
—stronger  than  every  thing,  except  his  own' fierce  and  ungovernable 
fensihility .  Hence,  he  generally  chose  his  side  like  a  fanatic,  and  defended 
it  like  a  philosopher.  Bis  conduct  in  the  most  important  events  of  his  life, 
—at  the  lime  of  the  impeachment  of  Hastings,  for  example,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  French  Revolution, — seems  to  have  been  prompted  by  those  feelings 
and  motive^  which  Mr.  Coleridge  has  so  happily  described : 

**■  Stonnjr  piiy,  and  the  cheruh'd  lure 
Of  pomp,  and  proud  precipitance  of  toal.*^ 

Hindgstan,  with  its  vast  cities,  its  gorgeous  pagodas,  its  infinite  swarms  of 
dusky  population,  its  long  descended  dynasties,  its  stately  etiquette,  exoited 
in  a  mind  so  capacious»  so  imaginative,  and  so  susceptible,  the  most  in^ 
tense  interest.     The  pecuKarities  of  the  costume,  of  the  manners,  and  of 
ibe  Jaws,  the  very  mystery  which  hung  over  the  language  and  origin  of  the 
people,  seized  on  his  imagination.    To  plead  in  Westminster  Hall  in  the 
name  of  the  English  people,  at  the  bar  of  the  English  nobles,  for  great  na- 
tions and  kings  separated  from  him  by  half  the  world,  seemed  to  him  the 
height  of  human  glory.     Again,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  his  hos- 
tility to  the  French  Revolution  principally  arose  from  the  vetxation  which  he 
felt  athaviog  all  his  old  political  associations  disturbed,  at  seeing  the  well- 
known  boundary-marks  of  slates  obliterated,  and  the  names  and  distinc- 
fioos  with  which  the  history  of  Europe  had  been  filled  for  ages  swept  away. 
He  fell  like  an  antiquarian,  whose  shield  had  been  scoured,  or  a  connoisseur 
who  found  his  Titian  retouched.     But  however  he  came  by  an  opinion,  he 
hbd  no  aooDer  got  it  than  he  did  his  best  to  make  out  a  legitimated  title  to  it. 
His  reason,  like  a  spirit  in  the  service  of  an  enchanter,  though  spell-bound, 
vas  still  mighty.      It  did  whatever  work  his  passions  and  his  imagination 
■ighi  impose.    But  it  did  that  work,  however  arduous,  with  marvellous 
dexterity  and  vigour.     His  course  was  not  determined  by  argument ;  but  he 
eoold  defend  the  wildest  course  by  arguments  more  plausible  than  those  by 
which  common  men  support  opinions  which  they  have  adopted  after  the 
fnUeBt  deliberation.     Reason  has  scarcely  ever  displayed,  even  in  those 
weIl-oon8tituted  minds  of  which  she  occupies  the  throne,  so  much  power 
aad  energy  as  in  the  lowest  offices  of  that  imperial  servitude. 

Now,  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  8outhey  reason  has  no  place  at  all,  as  either 
leader  or  follower,  as  either  sovereign  or  slave.  He  does  not  seem  to  know 
wbai  an  argument  is.  He  never  uses  arguments  himself.  He  never 
koobles  himself  to  answer  the  arguments  of  his  opponents.  It  has  never 
•ecarred  to  him  that  a  man  ought  to  be  able  to  give  some  better  account  of 
the  way  In  which  he  has  arrived  at  his  opinions  than  merely  that  it  is  his 
Bill  and  pleasure  to  hold  them,--«that  there  is  a  difference  between  asser- 
ion  and  demonstration,-^lhat  a  rumour  does  not  always  prove  a  fact, — that 
a  fact  does  not  always  prove  a  theory, *-that  two  contradictory  propositions 
caaaot  be  undeniable  truths, — that  to  bc{^  the  question  is  not  the  way  to 
settle  it, — or  that  when  an  objection  is  raised  it  ought  to  be  met  with  some- 
lltieg  more  convincing  than  ' '  scoundrel"  and   * '  blockhead . ' ' 
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It  would  be  absurd  to  read  the  works  of  such  a  writer  for  political  in- 
struction. The  utmost  that  can  be  expected  from  any  system  promulgated 
by  him  is  that  it  may  be  splendid  and  affecting, — that  it  may  suggest  sub- 
lime and  pleasing  images.  His  scheme  of  philosophy  is  a  mere  day-dream* 
a  poetical  creation,  like  the  Domdaniel  caverns,  the  Swerga  or  Padalon  ; 
and,  indeed,  it  bears  no  inconsiderable  resemblance  to  those  gorgeous  vi- 
sions. Like  them,^  it  has  something  of  invention,  grandeur,  and  brilliancy ; 
but,  like  them,  it  is  grotesque  and  extravagant,  and  perpetually  violates 
that  conventional  probability  which  is  essential  to*  the  effect  even  of  works 
of  art. 

The  warmest  admirers  of  Mr.  Southey  will  scarcely,  we  think,  deny  that 
his  success  has  almost  always  borne  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  degree  in 
which  his  undertakings  have  required  a  logical  head.  His  poems,  taken  in 
the  mass,  stand  far  higher  than  his  prose  works.  The  Laureat  Odes/  indeed, 
among  which  the  Vision  of  Judgment  must  be  classed,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  worse  than  Pye's,  and  as  bad  as  Gibber's;  nor  do  we  think  him  gene- 
rally happy  in  short  pieces.  But  his  longer  poems,  though  full  of  faults, 
are  nevertheless  very  extraordinary  productions.  We  doubt  greatly  whe- 
ther they  will  be  read  fifty  years  hence;  but  that  if  they  are  read  they  will 
be  admired,  we  have  no  doubt  whatever. 

But  though,  in  general^  we  prefer  Mr.  Southey 's  poetry  to  his  prose,  wc 
must  make  one  exception.  The  life  of  Nelson  is,  beyond  alLdoubt,  the  most 
perfect  and  the  most  delightful  of  his  works.  The  fact  is,  as  his  poems  most 
abundantly  prove,  that  he  is  by  no  means  so  skilful  in  designing  as  in  filling 
up.  It  was  therefore  an  advantage  to  him  to  be  furnished  with  an  outline  of 
characters  and  events,  and  to  have  no  other  task  to  perform  than  that  of 
touching  the  cold  sketch  into  life.     No  writer, 'perhaps,  ever  lived  whose 
talents  so  precisely  qualified  him  to  write  the  history  oi  the  great  naval  war- 
rior.     There  were  no  fine  riddles  of  the  human  heart  to  road — no  theories 
to  found — no  hidden  causes  to  develope — no  remote  consequences  to  pre- 
dict.     The  character  of  the  hero  lay  on  the  surface.     The  exploits  were 
brilliant  and  picturesque.      The  necessity  of  adhering  to 'the  real  course  oC 
events  saved  Mr.  Southey  from  those  faults  which  deform  the  original  plan 
of  almost  every  one  of  his  poems,  and  which  even  his  innumerable  beauties 
of  detail  scarcely  redeem.     The  subject  did  not  require  the  exercise  of  those 
reasoning  powers  the  want  of  which  is  the  blemish  of  his  prose.     It  would  • 
not  be  easy  to  find,  in  all  literary  history,  an  instance  of  a  more  exact  hit 
between  wind  and  water.    John  Wesley,  and  the  Peninsular  War,  were 
subjects  of  a  very  different  kind, — ^subjects  which  required  all  the  qualities 
of  a  philosophic  historian.     In  Mr.  Southey 's  works  on  these  subjects,   he 
has,  on  the  whole,  failed.     Yet  there  are  charming  specimens  of  the  art  of 
narration  in  both  of  them.   The  Life  of  Wesley  will  probably  live.   Defec- 
tive as  it  is,  it  contains  the  only  popular  account  of  a  most  remarkable  moral 
revolution,  and  of  a  man,  whose  eloquence  and  logical  acuteness  might  have 
rendered  him  eminent  in  literature,  whose  genius  for  government  was  Dot 
inferior  to  that  of  Richelieu,  and  who,  whatever  his  errors  may  have  been, 
devoted  all  his  powers,  in  defiance  of  obloquy  and  derision,  to  what  he  sin- 
cerely considered  as  the  highest  good  of  his  species.    The  History  of  the 
Peninsular  War  is  already  dead :  indeed,  the  second  volume  was  dead- 
born.    The  glory  of  producing  an  imperishable  record  of  that  great  conflict 
seems  to  be  reserved  for  Colonel  Napier. 

The  book  of  the  Church  contains  some  stories  very  pretlily  told.     The 
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rest  is  mere  rubbish.  The  adventure  was  manifestly  One  which  could  be 
achieTed  only  by  a  profound  (hinker»  and  in  which  even  a  profound  thinket 
roighl  have  failed,  unless  his  passions  had  been  kept  under  strict  control.  In 
all  those  works  in  which  Mr.  Southey  has  completely  abandoned  narration, 
and  undertaken  to  argue  moral  and  political  questions,  his  failure  has  been 
complete  and  ignominious.  On  sue)i  occasions  his  writings  are  rescued  from 
oUer  coBtempt  and  derision  solely  by  the  beauty  and  purity  of  the  English. 
We  find,  we  confess,  so  great  a  charito  in  Mr.  Southey's  style,  that,  even 
when  he  writes  nsnsense,  we  generally  read  it  with  pleasure^  except,  in- 
deed, when  he  tries  to  be  droll.  Aaiore  Insufferable  jester  never  existed. 
He  very  often  attempts  to  be  humorous,  and  yet  we  do  not  remember  a 
angle  occasion  on  which  he  has  succeeded  further  than  to  be  quaintly  and 
flippantly  dull.  In  one  of  his  works  he  tells  us  that  Bishop  Sprat  was 
Tery  properly  so  called,  inasmuch  as  he  was  a  very  small  poet.  And  in  the 
book  now  before  us,  he  caniot  quote  Francis  Bugg  without  a  remark  on 
his  Tinsavoury  name.  A  man  might  talk  folly  like  this  by  his  own  fire-side ; 
but  thai  any  human  being,  after  having  made  such  a  joke,  should  write  it 
down,  and  copy  it  out,  and  transmit  to  the  printor,  and  correct  the  proof- 
sheets,  and  send  it  forth  into  the  world,  is  enough  to  mAe  us  ashamed  of 
oar  species. 

The  extraordinary  bitterness  of  spirit  which  Mr.  Southey  manifests  towards 
his  opponents  is,  no  doubt,  in  a  great  measure  to  be  attribute^  to  the  manner 
in  which  he  forms  his' opinions.  Differences  of  taste,  it  has  often  been  jre-^ 
marked,  produce  greater  exasperation  than  differences  on  points  of  science. 
But  this  is  not  all.  A  peculiar  austerity  marks  almost  all  Mr.  Southey 's 
judgments  of  men  and  actions.  We  are  far  from  blaming  him  for  fixing  on 
a  high  standard  of  morals,  and  for  applying  that  standard  to  every  case.  But 
rigour  ought  to  be  accompanied  by  discernment ;  and  of  discernment  Mr. 
Southey  seems  to  be  utterly  destitute.  His  mode  of  judging  is  monkish  :  it 
k  exacllf  what  we  should  suspect  from  a  stern  old  Benedictine  who'  had 
been  preserved  from  many  ordinary  frailties  by  the  restraints  of  his  situa- 
tion. No  man  out  of  a  cloister  ever  wrote  about  love,  for  example,  so 
coklly,  and  at  the  same  Ume  so  grossly.  His  descriptions  of  it  are  just 
what  we  should  hear  from  a  recluse,  who  knew  the  passion  only  from  tlm 
delaib  of  the  confessional.  Almost  all  his  heroes  make  love  either  like  sera- 
phim or  like  eattle.  He  seems  to  have  no  notion  of  any  thing  between 
the  PfatoDic  passion  of  the  Glendoveer,  who  gazes  with  rapture  on  his  mis- 
tress's leprosy,  and  the  brutal  appetite  of  Arvalan  and  Roderick.  In  Ro- 
derick, indeed,  the  two  characters  are  united.  He  is  first  all  clay,  and  then 
all  spirit:  he  goes  forth  a  Tarquin,  and  comes  back  too  ethereal  to  be  mar- 
ried. The  only  love  scene,  as  far  as  we  can  recollect,  in  Madoc,  consists  of 
the  delicate  attentions  which  a  savage,  who  has  drunk  too  much  of  the 
Prioee  s  metheglin,  offers  to  Goervyl.  It  would  be  the  labour  of  a  week  to 
find,  in  all  the  vast  mass  of  Mr.  Southey's  poetry,  a  single  passage  indicating 
any  sympathy  with  those  feelings  which  have  consecrated  the  shades  of 
Vauclose  and  the  rocks  of  Meillerie. 

Indeed,  if  we  except  some  very  pleasing  images  of  paternal  tenderness 
aid  filial  duty,  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  soft  or  humane  in  Mr.  Southey's 
poetry.  What  theologians  call  the  spiritual  sins  are  his  cardinal  virtues — 
liatred,  pride,  and  the  insatiable  thirst  of  vengeance.  These  passions  he 
^wiises  under  the  name  of  duties;  he  purifies  them  from  the  alloy  of  vul- 
gar iaieresis  ;  he  ennobles  them  by  uniting  them  with  energy,  fortitude,  and 
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a  scvdro  SBDCtity  of  mftnoers,  and  then  holds  them  op  to  the  admiration  of 
mankind.  This  is  the  spirit  of  Thalaba,  of  Ladurlad,  of  Adosinda,  of  Ro- 
derick after  his  regeneration.  It  is  the  spirit  which,  in  all  his  writings, 
Mr.  Soulhey  appears  to  affect.  **  I  do  well  to  be  angry,"  seems  to  be  the 
predominant  feeling  of  his  mind.  Almost  the  only  mark  of  charity  which 
he  vouchsafes  to  his  opponents  is  to  pray  for  their  conversion,  and  this  he 
does  in  terms  not  unlike  those  in  which  we  can  imagine  a  Portuguese 
priest  interceding  with  Heaven  for  a  Jew  delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm 
after  a  relapse. 

We  have  always  heard,  and  fully  believe,  that  Mr.Southey  is  a  very 
amiable  and  humane  man ;  nor  do  we  intend  to  apply  to  him  personally 
any  of  the  remarks  which  we  have  made  on  the  spirit  of  his  writings.  Such 
are  the  caprices  of  human  nature.  Even  Uncle  Toby  troubled  himself  very 
little  about  the  French  grenadiers  who  fell  on  the  glacis  of  Namur.  And, 
when  Mr.  Southey  takes  up  his  pen,  he  changes  his  nature  as  much  as  Cap* 
tain  Shandy  when  he  girt  on  his  sword.  The  only  opponents  to  whom  he 
gives  quarter  are  those  in  whom  he  finds  tomething  of  his  own  character 
reflected.  He  seems  to  have  an  instinctive  antipathy  for  calm,  moderate 
men— for  men  who  shun  extremes  and  render  reasons.  He  has  treated 
Mr.  Owen  of  Lanark,  for  example,  with  infinitely  more  respect  than  he  has 
shown  to  Mr.  Hailam  or  to  Dr.  Lingafd ;  and  this  for  no  reason  that  we  can 
discover,  except  that  Mr.  Owen  is  more  unreasonably  and  hopelessly  in  the 
wrong  than  any  speculator  of  our  time. 

Mr.  Southey's  political  system  is  just  what  we  might  expect  from  a  man 
who  regards  politics,  not  as  a  matter  of  science,  but  as  a  matter  of  taste 
and  feeling.  All  his  schemes  of  government  have  been  inconsistent  with 
themselves.  In  his  youth  he  was  a  republican ;  yet,  as  he  tells  us  in 
his  preface  to  these  Colloquies,  he  was  even  then  opposed  to  the  Catholic 
claims.  He  is  now  a  violent  Ultra-Tory.  Yet  while  he  maintains,  with 
vehemence  approaching  to  ferocity,  all  the  sterner  and  harsher  parts'of  the 
Ultra-Tory  theory  of  government,  the  baser  and  dirtier  part  of  that  theory 
^(ksgusts  him.  Exclusion,  persecution,  severe  punishments  for  libellers  and 
demagogues,  proscriptions,  massacres,  civil  war,  if  necessary,  rather  than 
any  concession  to  a  discontented  people-*these  are  the  measures  which  ho 
seems  inclined  to  recommend.  A^severe  and  gloomy  tyranny^ru^iing 
opposition«-*silencing  remonstrance-drilling  the  minds  of  the  people  into 
unreasoning  obedience — has  in  it  something  of  grandeur  which  delights 
his  imagination.  But  there  is  nothing  fine  in  the  shabby  tricks  and  jol^  of 
office.  And  Mr.  Soulhey,  accordingly,  has  no  toleration  for  them.  When 
a  d^nocrat,  he  did  not  perceive  that  his  system  led  logically,  and  would 
have  led  practically,  to  the  removal  of  religious  distinctions.  He  now  com- 
mits a  similar  error.  He  renounces  the  abject  and  paltry  part  of  the  creed 
of  his  party,  without  perceiving  that  it  is  also  an  essential  part  of  thai 
creed.  He  would  have  tyranny  and  purity  together ;  though  the  most  super- 
ficial observation  might  have  shown  him  that  there  can  be  no  tyranny  with- 
out corruption. 

It  is  high  time,  however,  that  we  should  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  work,  which  is  our  more  immediate  subject,  and  which,  indeed,  illus- 
trates in  almost  every  page  our  general  remarks  on  Mr.  Southey's  writings. 
In  the  preface,  we  are  informed  that  the  author,  notwithstanding  some 
statements  to  the  contrary,  was  always  opposed  to  the  Catholic  claims.  We 
fully  believe  this ;  both  because  we  are  sore  that  Mr.  Sonthoy  is  incapable 
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of  publishing  a  ddiberate  folsehood,  and  beeaine  his  averment  is  in  itself 
pnAiable.  It  is  exaoUy  what  we  shouM  have  expected,  that,  even  in  his 
wildest  paroxysms  of  democratie  enthusiasm,  Mr.  Southey  would  have  felt 
DO  wish  to  see  a  simple  remedy  applied  to  a  great  practical  evil ;  that  the  only 
neisure  which  all  the  great,  statesmen  of  i^^  generations  hAve  agreed  with 
each  other  in  supporting,  would  be  the  only  measure  which  Mr.  Southey 
would  have  agreed  with  himself  in  opposing.  He  has  passed  from  one  ex* 
trene  oC  political  opinion  to  another,  as  Satan  in  Milton  went  round  the 
globe,  contriving  constantly  to  **  ride  with  darkness.*'  Wherever  ibh  thidkest 
shadow  of  the  night  may  at  any  moment  chance  to  fall,  there  is  Mr.  SouUiey , 
It  is  not  everybody  who  could  have  so  dexteronsly  avoided  blundering  on 
the  daytig^it  in  the  course  of  a  journey  to  the  Antipodes. 

Mr.  Southey  has  not  been  fortunate  in  the  plan  of  any  of  his  fictitious 
narratiTes.  But  he  has  never  failed  so  conspicuously,  as  in  the  work  before 
us;  except,  indeed,  in  the  wretched  Vision  of  Judgment.  In  Novemt)er, 
iBi7,  it  seems,  the  Laureate  was  sitting  over  his  newspaper,  and  mediating 
about  the  deadi  of  the  Princess  Charlotte.  An  elderly  person,  of  very 
dtgoifidd  aspect,  makes  his  appearance,  announces  himself  as  a  stranger 
from  a  distant  country,  and  apologises  very  politely  for  not  having  provided 
himself  with  letters  of  introduction.  Mr.  Southey  supposes  his  visitor  to 
be  some  American  gentleman,  who  has  come  to  see  the  lakes  and  the  lake- 
poets,  and  accordin^y  proceeds  to  perform,  with  that  grace  which  only  long 
experience  can  give,  all  the  duties  which  iiuthors  owe  to  starers.  He  as- 
sures his  guest  that  som^  of  the  most  agreeable  visits  which  he  has  received 
have  been  from  Americans,  and  that  he  knows  men  among  them  whose 
talents  and  virtues  would  do  honour  to  any  country.  In  passing,  we  may 
observe,  to  the  honour  of  Mr.  Southey,  that,  though  he  evidently  has  no 
Nking  for  the  American  institutions,  he  never  speaks  of  the  people  of  the 
Unit^  Slates  with  that  pitiful  ailectation  of  contempt  by  which  Some  mem- 
bers of  his  party  have  done  more  than  wars  or  tariiTs  can  do  to  excite 
BMitiMd  enmity  between  two  communities  formed  for  mutual  friendship. 
Gient  as  the  faults  of  his  mind  are,  paltry  spite  like  this  has  no  place  in  it^ 
Indeed,  it  Is  scarcely  conceivable  that  a  man  of  his  sensibility  aod  his  ima^ 
gteation  should  look  without  pleasure  and  national  pride  on  the  vigorous 
and  splendid  youth  of  a  greet  people,  whose  veins  are  filled  with  our  blood, 
whose  minds  are  nourished  with  our  literature,  and  on  whom  is  entailed 
the  ridi  inheritanee  of  our  civilization,  our  freedom,  and  our  glory. 

IM  we  must  return  to  Mr.  Southey's  study  at  Keswick.  The  visitor  in- 
brum  the  hospitable  poet  that  he  is  not  an  American,  but  a  spirit.  Mr, 
Southey,  with  more  frankness  than  civility,  tells  him  that  he  is  a  very  queer 
The  stranger  holds  out  his  hand.  It  has  oeilher  weight  nor  sub- 
Mr.  Southey  upon  this  become  more  serious ;  his  hair  stands  on 
ewl ;  and  he  adjures  the  spectre  to  tell  him  what  he  is,  and  why  he  comes. 
The  g^iost  turns  out  to  be  Sir  Thomas  More*  The  traces  of  martyrdom,  it 
teens,  are  worn  in  the  other  world,  as  stars  and  ribbands  are  worn  in  this. 
Sir  Thoaias  shows  die  poet  a  red  streak  round  his  neck,  brighter  than  a 
inby,  and  informs  him  that  Cranmer  wears  a  suit  of  flames  in  paradise,— 
he  right-hand  glove,  we  suppose,  of  peculiar  brilliancy. 

Sir  Thomas  pays  but  a  short  visit  on  this  occasion,  but  promises  to  cul- 
ttvtie  the  new  acquaintance  which  he  has  formed,  and,  after  begging  that 
tevisit  may  lie  kept  secret  from  Mrs.  Southey,  vanishes  in  to  ahr. 

The  rest  of  die  bock  consists  of  conversations  between  Mr.  Southey  and 
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the  spirit  about  trade,  currency,  Catholic  emancipation,  periodical  literature, 
female  nunneries,  butchers,  snuff,  book-stalls,  and  a  hundred  other  subjects, 
Mr.  Southey  very  hospitabl  y  takes  an  opportunity  to  lionize  the  ghost  round  the 
lakes,  and  directs  his  attention  to  the  most  beautiful  points  ^f  view.     Why 
4k  spirit  was  to  be  evoked  for  the  purpose  of  talking  over  such  matters,  and 
seeing  such  sights — why  the  vicar  of  the  parish,  a  blue-stocking  from  Loii- 
don,  or  an  American,  such  as  Mr.  Southey  supposed  his  aerial  visit<H'  to  be» 
might  not  have  done  as  well — we  are  unable  to  conceive.    Sir  ThomaateUs 
Mr.  Southey  nothing  about  future  events,  and  indeed  absolutely  disclaims 
the  gift  of  prescience.    He  has  learned  to  talk  modern  English ;  he  has  read 
all  the  new  publications,  and  loves  a  jest  as  well  as  when  he  jested  with  the 
executioner,  though  we  cannot  say  that  the  quality  of  his  wit  has  materially 
improved  in  Paradise.     His  powers  of  reasoning,  too,  are  by  no  means  in 
as  great  vigour  as  when  he  sate  on  the  woolsack ;  and  though  he  boasts  that 
he  is  ''divested  of  all  those  passions  which  cloud  the  intellects  and  warp  the 
understandings  of  men,"  we  think  him — ^we  must  confess — ^far  less  stoical 
than  formerly.    As  to  revelations,  he  tells  Mr.  Southey  at  the  outset  to  ex- 
pect none  from  him.    The  Laureate  expresses  some  doubts,  which  assur- 
edly will  not  raise  him  in  the  opinion  of  our  modem  millennarians,  as  to 
^e  divine  authority  of  the  Apocalypse.     But  the  ghost  preserves  an  impe- 
netrable silence.    As  far  as  we  remember,,  only  one  hint  about  the  employ- 
ments of  disembodied  spirits  escapes  him.    He  encourages  Mr.  Southey  to 
hope  that  there  is  a  Paradise  Press,  at  which  all  the  valuable  publications  of 
Mr.  Murray  and  Mr.  Colburn  are  reprinted  as  regularly  aft  at  Philadelphia: 
and  delicately  insinuates,  that  Thalaba  and  the  Curse  of  Kehama  are 
among  the  number.    What  a  contrast  does  this  absurd  fiption  present  to 
those  charming  narratives  which  Plato  and  Cicero  prefixed  to  their  dialogues ! 
What  cost  in  machinery,  yet  what  poverty  of  effect  I     A  ghpst  brou^t 
in  to  say  what  any  man  might  have  saidl    The  glorified  spirit  of  a  great 
statesman  and  philosopher  dawdling,  like  a  bilious  old  Nabob  at  a  watering-* 
place,  over  quarterly  reviews  and  novels— dropping  in  to  pay  long  calls — 
making  excursions  in  search  of  the  picturesque !     The  scene  of  St.  George 
and  St.  Denys  in  the  Pucelle  is  hardly  more  ridiculous.     We  know  what 
Voltaire  meant.    Nobody,  however,  can  suppose  that  Mr.  I^outhey  means 
to  make  game  of  the  mysteries  of  a  higher  state  of  existence^    Jhe  fact  is, 
that  in  the  work  before  us,  in  the  Vision  of  Judgment,  and  in  some  of  bis 
other  pieces,  his  mode  of  treating  the  most  solemn  subjects  differs  from 
that  of  open  scoffers,  only  as  the  extravagant  representations  of  sacred  persoas 
and  things  in  some  grotesque  Italian  paintings  differ  from  the  caricatures 
which  Carhle  exposes  in  the  front  of  his  shop.  We  interpret  the  particular  act 
by  the  general  character.     What  in  the  window  of  a  convicted  blasphemer 
we  call  blasphemous,  we  call  only  absurd  and  ill-judged  in  an  altar-piece«. 
We  now  come  to  the  conversations  which  pass  between  Mr.  Southey  and 
Sir  Thomas  More,  or  rather  between  two  Southeys,  equally  eloquent,  equally 
angry,  equally  unreasonable,  and  equally  given  to  talking  about  what  they 
do  not  understand.     Perhaps  we  could  not  select  a  better  instance  of  the 
spirit  which  pervades  the  whole  book  than  the  discussion  touching  butchers. 
These  persons  are  represented  as  cast-aways,  as  men  whose  employment 
hebetates  the  faculties  and  hardens  the  heart; — not  that  the  poet  has  aoy^ 
scruples  about  the  use  of  animal  food.    He  acknowledges  that  it  is  for  \h& 
good  of  the  animals  themselves  that  men  should  feed  upon  them.    ' '  Never — 
theless,"  says  he,  **  I  cannot  but  acknowledge,  like  good  old  John  Fox» 
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that  the  sig^t  of  a  siaughter-^ioase  or  shambles,  if  it  does  not  disturb  this  clear 
conviction,  excites  in  me  uneasiness  and  pain,  as  well  as  loathing.  And 
thai  they  produce  a  M(Orse  effect  upon  the  persons  employed  in  them,  is  a 
fact  acknowledged  by  that  law  or  custom  which  excludes  such  persons 
fffsm  sitting  on  juries  upon  cases  of  life  and  death." 

This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  Mr.  Southey's  mode  of  looking  at  all  moral 
qoestioDS.  Here  is  a  body  of  men  engaged  in  an  employment,  which,  by 
his  own  account,  is  teneficial,  not  only  to  mankind,  but  to  the  very  crea- 
tures on  whom  we  feed.  Yet  he  represents  them  as  men  who  are  neces- 
sarily reprobates-^s  men  who  must  necessarily  be  reprobates,  even  in  the 
most  improved  state  of  society— even,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  in  a  Christian 
Utopia.  And  what  reasons  are  given  for  a  judgment  so  directly  opposed  to 
every  principle  of  sound  and  manly  morality?  Merely  this,  that  he  cannot 
abide  the  si^t  of  their  apparatus — that,  from  certain  peculiar  associations, 
be  is  affected  with  disgust  when  he  passes  by  their  shops.  He  gives,  in- 
deed, another  reason;  a  certain  law  or  custom,  which  never  existed  but  in 
the  imaginations  of  old  women,  and  which,  if  it  had  existed,  would  have 
proved  just  as  much  against  butchers  as  the  ancient  prejudice  against  the 
practice  of  taking  interest  for  money,  proves  against  the  merchants  of  Eng- 
land. Is  a  surgeon  a  castaway?  We  believe  that  nurses,  when  they  in- 
struct diildren  iu  Ihat  venerable  law  or  custom  which  Mr.  Soulhey  so  highly 
approves,  generally  join  the  surgeon  to  the  butcher.  A  disseqting-room 
would^  we  should  think,  affect  the  nerves  of  most  people  as  much  as  a  but- 
cher's shambles.  But  the  most  amusing  circumstance  is,  that  Mr.  Sou- 
tfaey,  who  detests  a  butcher,  should  look  with  special  favour  on  a  soldier. 
He  seems  highly  to  approve  of  the  sentiment  of  General  Meadows^  who 
swore  Ihat  a  grenadter  was  the  highest  character  in  this  world  or  in  the 
next ;  and  assures  us,  that  a  virtuous  soldier  is  placed  in  the  situation  which 
most  lends  to  his  improvement,  and  will  most  promote  his  eternal  interests. 
Human  blood,  indeed,  is  by  no  means  an  object  of  so  much  loathing  to  Mr. 
Soulhey  as  the  hides  and  paunches  of  cattle.  In  18U,  he  poured  forth 
poetical  maledictions  on  all  who  talked  of  peace  with  Bonaparte.  He  went 
over  the  field  of  Waterloo,—^  field,  beneath  which  twenty  thousand  of  the 
stoutest  hearts  that  ever  beat  are  mouldering, — and  came  back  in  an  ecstasy, 
which  he  mistook  for  poetical  inspiration.  In  most  of  his  poems,— parti- 
colariy  in  his  best  poem,  Roderick, — and  in  most  of  his  prose  works,  par- 
ticidaffly  in  The  History  of  the  Peninsular  War,-— he  shows  a  delight  in 
snufiing  up  carnage,  which  would  not  have  misbecome  a  Scandinavian 
bard,  but  which  sometimes  seems  to  harmonize  ill  with  the  Christian  mo- 
rality. We  do  not,  however,  blame  Mr.  Southey  for  exulting,  even  a 
little  ferociously,  in  the  brave  deeds  of  his  countrymen,  or  for  finding 
aomelhing  '*  comely  and  reviving  "  in  the  bloody  vengeance  inflicted  by  an 
oppressed  people  on  its  oppressors.  Now,  surely,  if  we  find  that  a  man 
whose  bosiness  is  to  kill  Frenchmen  may  be  humane,  we  may  hope  that 
■  ans  may  be  found  to  render  a  man  humane  whose  business  is  to  kill 
i  ep.  If  the  hrutalizing  effect  of  such  scenes  as  the  storm  of  St.  Sebas- 
ti  J  may  be  counteracted,  we  may  hope  that  in  a  Christian  Utopia,  some 
I  Dds  might  be  proof  against  th^  kennels  and  dressers  of  Aldgate.  Mr.  Sou- 
I  ^'s  feeling,  however,  is  easily  explained.  A  butcher's  knife  is  by  no 
I  ma  so  elegant  as  a  sabre,  and  a  calf  does  not  bleed  with  half  the  grace  of 
£    Mr  wounded  hussar. 

it  is  in  the  same  manner  that  Mr.  Southey  appears  to  have  formed  his 
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opinion  of  (he  manufaeUiring  system.  There  k  noChing  which  be  luties  ao 
bitlerly.  I(  is,  according  to  him,  a  system  more  tyrannical  than  Uial  of  the 
feudal  ages, — a  system  of  actual  servitude, — a  system  which  destroys  the 
bodies  and  degrades  the  minds  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  it.  He  ex- 
presses a  hope  that  the  competition  of  other  nations  may  drive  us  out  of  the 
field ;  that  our  foreign  trade  may  decline,  and  that  we  may  thus  enjoy  a  res- 
toration of  national  sanity  and  strength.  But  he  seems  to  think  Uiat  the 
extermination  of  the  whole  manufacturing  population«woiild  be  a  blessing,^ 
if  the  evil  could  be  removed  in  no  other  way. 

Mr.  Southey  does  not  bring  forward  a  single  fact  in  support  of  these 
views,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  there  are  facts  which  lead  to  a  very  different 
conclusion.    In  the  first  place,  the  poor-rate  is  very  decidedly,  lower  in  the 
manufacturing  than  in  the  agricultural  districts.     If  Mr.  Southey  will  look 
over  the  Parliamentary  returns  on  this  subject,  he  will  find  that  tne  amount 
of  parish  relief  required  by  the  labourers  in  the  different  counties  of  England 
is  almost  exactly  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which,  the  manu- 
facturing system  has  been  introduced  into  those  counties.    The  returns  for 
the  years  ending  in  March  1825  and  in  March  1828  are  now  before  us.     In 
the  former  year,  we  find  the  poor-rate  highest  in  Sussex, — about  20s.  to 
every  inhabitant.    Then  come  Buckinghamshire,  Essex,  Suffolk,  Bedford- 
shire, Huntingdonshire,  Kent,  and  Norfolk.   In  all  these  the  rate  »  above 
15s.  a-head.    We  will  not  go  through  the  whole.    Even  in  Westmore-; 
land,  and  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  the  rate  ia  at  more  than  8s.     In 
Cumberland  and  Montmouthshire,  the  most  fortunate  of  all  the  agricultural 
districts,  it  is  at  6s.  But  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  it  is  as  low  as  58.; 
and  when  we  come  to  Lancashire,  we  find  it  at  is.,— one-fifth  of  what  It 
is  in  Sussex.  The  returns  of  the  year  ending  in  March,  1828,  are  a  little, 
and  but  a  little,  more  unfavourable  to  the  manufacturing  districts.    Lan- 
cashire, even  in  that  season  of  distress,  required  a  smaller  poor-rate  than  any 
other  district,  and  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  poor-rate  raised  in 
Sussex.    Cumberland  alone,  of  the  agricultural  districts,  was  as  well  off  as 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.     These  facts  seem  to  indicate  that  the  mar* 
nufacturer  is  both  in  a  more  comfortable  and  in  a  less  dependent  situatioo 
than  the  agricultural  labourer. 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  manufacturing  system  on  the  bodily  health,  we 
must  beg  leave  to  estimate  it  by  a  standard  far  too  low  and  vulgar  for  a  mind 
so  imaginative  as  that  of  Mr.  Southey — the  proportion  of  births  and  deaths. 
We  know  that,  during  the  growth  of  this  atrocious  system— this  new 
sery, — (we  use  the  phrases  of  Mr.  Southey, )— this  new  enormil 
birth  of  a  portentous  age—this  pest,  which  no  man  can  approve  whose  heart 
is  not  seared,  or  whose  understanding  has  not  been  darkened-^ere  has 
been  a.  great  diminution  of  mortalityr— and  that  this  diminution  has  been 
greater  in  the  manufacturing  towns  than  anywhere  else.  The  mortality  still 
is,  as  it  always  was,  greater  in  towns  tiban  in  the  country.    But  the  diflfe- 
rence  has  diminished  in  an  extraordinary  degree.    There  is  the  best  restson 
to  believe,  that  the  annual  mortality  of  Mandiester,  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  was  one  in  twenty-eight.     It  is  now  reckoned  at  one  in  forty 
five.     In  Glasgow  and  Leeds  a  similar  impiDvement  has  taken  place.     May, 
the  rate  of  mortality  in  those  three  great  capitals  of  the  manufacturing  dis^ 
tricts  is  now  considerably  less  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago  over  England  auiA 
Wales  taken  together — open  country  and  all.     We  might  with  somo  plau^^ 
sibility  maintain,  that  the  people  live  longer  because  they  are  better  fod« 
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better  lodged,  better  clothed,  and  better  attended  in  sickness;  and  thai  these 
improvemente  are  owing  to  that  increase  of  national  wealth  which  the  ma- 
nufocturing  system  lias  produced. 

Much  more  might  be  said  on  this  subject.  But  to  what  end?  It  is  not 
from  bills  of  mortality  and  statistical  tables  that  Mr.  Southey  has  learned  his 
political  creed.  He  cannot  stoop  to  study  the  history  of  the  system  which 
he  abuses — lo  strike  the  balance  between  the  good  and  evil  which  it  has 
produced — to  compare  district  with  district,  or  generation  with  generation. 
We  will  giYe  his  own  reason  for  his  opinion— ^the  only  reason  which  he  gives 
for  it — in  his  own  words  : 

*^  We  raroained  awhile  in  silence,  looking  upon  the  aBsemblage  of  dweUings  below.  Here,  and 
in  the  adjcMniDg  hamlet  of  M^tbeck,  the  eiKcts  of  manofactures  and  of  agriealtare  may  be  seen 
and  compared.  The  old  cottages  are  such  as  tlie  poet  and  the^oter  eqiuJly  delight  in  behold- 
i4g.  SolMtanli^lIy  built  of  the  native  stone  without  mortar,  dirtied  with  no  white  lime,  and  their 
loog  low  roofii  coTcred  with  slate,  if  they  had  been  raised  by  the  magic  of  some  indigenous 
Amphion's  maaic,  the  materials  could  not  have  a<jjiu8ted  Ihemselret  more  tMautifull^r  in  aceorid  widi 
ttie  sarrouwiiDg  scene  ;  and  time  has  still  further  harmonized  them  with  weather-stams,  lichens,  and 
iiKna,4M>rt  grasses,  and  short  fern,  and  stone-plants  of  various  kinds.  The  ornamented  chimneys, 
round  or  aquarejess  adorned  than  those  whicn,  like  little  turreff,  crest  the  houses  of  the  Portu- 
inieae  peasantiy ;  and  yet  not  less  happily  suited  to  their  plaoe,  the  hedge  of  dipt  box  beneath  the 
windows,  the  rose-bushes  beside  the  door,  the  little  patch  of  flower-around,  with  its  tall  hollvbocks 
na  fivnt;  the  irarden  beside,  the  bee- hives,  and  the  orchard  with  its  bank  of  daffodils  and  snow- 
dbfrpa,  the  earliest  and  the  profusest  in  thes«  parts,  indicate  in  the  owners  some  portion  of  eascand 
leisure,  aome  regard  to  neatness  and  comfort,  soma  sense  of  natural,  and  innocent,  and  healthful 
enjo>^menr.  The  new  cottages  of  the  manufacturers  are  upon  the  manufacturing  patem— naked, 
and  in  a  row. 

**  flow  hi  it,  said  I,  that  every  thing  which  is  connected  with  roannfactures  presenlg  such  featnres 
of  wDfnaliied  deformity?  Prom  the  largest  of  Mammon's  temples  down  to  the  poorest  hovel  in 
which  his  hetotry  are  stalled,  these  edifices  have  all  one  character.  Time  will  not  mellow  them ; 
aatore  will  neitlier  clothe  nor  conceal  them ;  and  they  will  remain  always  as  offensive  to  the  eye  as 
t»thtmiDd." 

Here  is  wisdom;  here  are  the  principles  on  which  nations  are  to  be 
governed.  Rosebushes  and  poor-rates,  rather  than  steam-engines  and 
independence:  mortality  and  cottages  with  weather-stains,  rather  than  health 
and  long  life,  with  edifices  which  time  cannot  mellow.  We  are  told,  that 
oar  age  has  invented  atrocities  beyond  the  imagination  of  our  fathers;  that 
iociety  has  been  brought  into  a  state,  compared  with  which  extermination 
woald  be  a  blcsang; — and  all  because  the  dwellings  of  colton-^pinners  are 
naked  and  rectangular.  Mr.  Southey  has  found  out  a  way,  he  tells  us,  in 
which  the  effects  of  manufactures  and  agriculture  may  be  compared.  And 
what  is  this  way?  To  stand  on  a  hill,  to  look  at  a  cottage  and  a  manu^ 
factory,  and  to  see  which  is  the  prettier.  Does  Mr.  Southey  think  that  the 
body  of  the  English  peasantry  live,  or  ever  lived,  in  substantial  and  orna- 
inanted  cottages,  with  box-hedges,  flowei^gardens,  bee-hives,  and  orchards? 
If  not,  what  is  his  parallel  worth?  We  despise  ihoee  filaao/kstrif  who  think 
that  they  serve  the  cause  of  science  by  depreciating  literature  and  the  fine 
arts.  But  if  any  thing  could  excuse  their  narrowness  of  mind,  it  would  be 
inch  a  book  as  this.  It  is  not  strange  that  when  one  enthusiast  makes  the 
pietofesque  the  test  of  political  good,  another  should  feel  kiclined  to  pre- 
scribe altogether  the  pleasures  of  taste  and  imagination. 

Thus  it  is  that  Mr.  Southey  reasons  about  matters  with  whi(^  he  thinks 
Inmself  perfectly  conversant.  We  cannot,  therefore,  be  sur|»ised  to  find 
tet  he  commits  extraordinary  blunders  when  he  writes  on  points  of  which 
be  acknowledges  himself  to  t>e  ignorant.  He  confesses  that  he  is  not  versed 
itt  political  economy — that  he  has  neither  liking  nor  aptitude  for  it;  and  he 
tbn  proceeds  to  read  the  public  a  lecture  concerning  it,  which  fully  bears 
oot  his  confession. 
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**  All  wealth,'*  says  Sir  Thomas  More,  *'  in  former  limes  was  (adgible. 
It  consisted  in  land,  money,  or  chattels,  which  were  either  of  real  or  con- 
ventional value." 

Montesinos,  as  Mr.  Southey  somewhat  aflectedly  calls  himself,  answers : 
— **  Jewels,  for  example,  and  pictures,  as  in  Holland,— where  indeed  at  one 
time  tulip  bulbs  answered  the  same  purpose." 

*'  That  bubble,"  says  Sir  Thomas,  **  was  one  of  those  contagious  insa- 
nities to  which  communities  are  subject.  All  wealth  was  real,  till  the  extent 
of  commerce  rendered  a  paper  currency  necessary,  which  differed  from 
precious  stones  and  pictures  in  this  important  point,  that  there  was  no  limit 
to  its  production." 

**  We  regard  it,"  says  Montesinos  **  as  the  representative  of  real  wealth; 
and,  tlierefore,  limited  always  to  the  amount  of  what  it  represents." 

**  Pursue  that  notion,"  answers  the  ghost^  *'  and  you  will  be  in  the  dark 
presently.  Your  provincial  bank-notes,  which  constitute  almost  wholly 
the  circulating  medium  of  certain  districts,  pass  current  to-day.  To-morrow, 
tidings  may  come  that  the  house  which  issued  them  has  stopt  payment ; 
and  what  do  they  represent  then?  You  will  find  them  the  shadow  of  a  shade." 

We  scarcely  know  at  which  end  to  begin  to  disentangle  this  knot  of 
absurdities.    We  might  ask,  why  it  should  be  a  greater  proof  of  insanity  in 
men  to  set  a  high  value  on  rare  tulips  than  on  rare  stones,  which  are  neither 
more  useful  nor  more  beautiful?    We  micht  ask,  how  it  can  be  said  that 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  production  of  paper-money,  when  a  man  is  hanged  if 
he  issues  any  in  the  name  of  another,  and  is  forced  to  cash  what  he  issues 
in  his  own?   But  Mr.  Southey's  error  lies  deeper  still.    '*  All  wealth,"  says 
he,  **was  tangible  and  real,  till  paper  currency  was  introduced."    Now, 
was  there  ever,  since  men  emerged  from  a  state  of  utter  barbarism,  an  age 
in  which  there  were  no  debts?    Is  not  a  debt,  while  the  solvency  of  the 
debtor  is  undoubted,  always  reckoned  as  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  creditor? 
Yet  is  it  tangible  and  real  wealth?    Does  it  cease  to  be  wealth,  because 
there  is  the  security  of  a  written  acknowledgment  for  it?    And  what  else 
is  paper  currency?    Did  Mr.  Southey  ever  read  a  bank-note?    If  he  did» 
he  would  see  that  it  is  a  written  acknowledgment  of  a  debt,  and  a  promise 
to  pay  that  debt.  The  promise  may  be  violated — the  debt  may  remain  unpaid 
*^those  to  whom  it  was  due  may  suffer :  but  this  is  a  risk  not  confined  to 
cases  of  paper  currency — itisarisk  inseparable  from  the  relation  of  debtor  and 
creditor.  Every  man  who  sells  goods  for  any  thing  but  Keady  money  runs  the 
risk  of  finding  that  what  heconsidered  as  part  of  his  wealth  one  day  is  nothing 
at  all  the  next  day.    Mr.  Southey  refers  to  the  picture-galleries  of  Holland. 
The  pictures  were  undoubtedly  real  and  tangible  possessions.    But  surely  it 
might  happen,  that  a  burgomaster  might  owe  a  picture-dealer  a  thousand 
guilders  for  a  Teniers.    What  in  this  case  corresponds  to  our  paper-money 
is  not  the  picture,  which  is  tangible,  but  the  claim  of  the  picture-dealer  on 
his  customer  for  the  price  of  the  picture,  which  is  not  tangible.    Now,  would 
not  the  picture-dealer  consider  this  claim  as  part  of  his  wealth?    Would  not 
a  tradesman  who  knew  of  it  give  credit  to  the  picture-dealer  the  more 
readily  on  account  of  it?   The  burgomaster  might  be  ruined.    If  so,  would 
not  those  consequences  follow  which,  as  Mr.  Southey  tell  us,  were  never 
heard  of  till  paper  money  came  into  use?    Yesterday  this  claim  was  worlK 
a  thousand  guilders.    To-day  what  it  is  ?    The  shadow  of  a  shade. 

It  is  true,  tliat  the  more  readily  claims  of  this  sort  are  transferre<l  from 
liand  to  hand,  the  more  extensive  will  be  the  injury  produced  by  a  singlo 
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failure.  The  laws  of  all  nations  sanction,  in  certain  cases,  the  transfer  of 
ngjbls  not  yet  reduced  into  possession.  Mr.  Soulhey  would  scarcely  wish. 
we  should  think,  that  all  indorsements  of  bills  and  notes  should  be  declared 
ioralid.  Yet  even  if  this  were  done,  the  transfer  of  claims  would  imper- 
ceptibly take  place  to  a  very  great  extent.  When  the  baker  trusts  the 
butcher,  for  example,  he  is  in  fact,  though  not  in  form,  trusting  the  butcher's 
customers.  A  man  who  owes  large  bills  to  tradesmen,  and  fails  to  pay  them, 
almost  always  .produces  distress  through  a  very  wide  circle  of  people  whom 
he  never  dealt  with. 

In  short,  what  Mr.  Soulhey  takes  for  a  difference  in  kind,  is  only  a  dif- 
ference of  form  and  degree.  In  every  society  men  have  claims  on  the 
property  of  others.  In  every  society  there  is  a  possibility  that  some  debtors 
may  not  be  able  to  fulfil  their  obligations.  In  every  society,  thereCore, 
there  is  wealth  which  is  not  tangible,  and  which  may  become  the  shadow  of 
a  shade* 

Mr.  Soulhey  then  proceeds  to  a  dissertation  on  the  national  debt,  which 
he  considers*  in  a  new  and  most  consolatory  light,  as  a  clear  addition  to  the 
income  of  the  cduntry. 

' '  You  can  understand , "  says  Sir  Thomas,  ' '  that  it  constitutes  a  great  part 
of  the  national  wealth. " 

"SoJarge  a  part,"  answers  Montesinos,  'Mhal  the  interest  amounted, 
during  the  prosperous  time  of  agriculture,  lo  as  much  as  the  rental  of  all  Iho 
land  in  Great  Britain ;  and  at  present  to  the  rental  of  all  lands,  all  houses,  and 
all  other  fixed  properly  put  together.*' 

The  Gho^  and  the  Laureate  agree  that  it  is  very  desirable  that  there 
should  be  so  secure  and  advantageous  a  deposit  for  wealth  as  the  funds  afford . 
Sir  Thomas  then  proceeds: — **  Another  and  far  more  momentous  benefit 
must  not  be  overlooked ;  the  expenditure  of  an  annual  interest,  equalling, 
as  you  have  stated,  the  present  rental  of  all  fixed  property." 

"That  expenditure,"  quoth  Montesinos,  "gives  employment  to  half  the 
iodustry  in  the  kingdom,  and  feeds  half  the  mouths.  Take,  indeed,  the 
weight  of, the  national  debt  from  this  great  and  complicated  social  machine, 
and  the  wheels  must  stop." 

From  this  passage  we  should  have  been  inclined  to  think,  that  Mr. 
Soathey  supposes  the  dividends  to  be  a  free-gift  periodically  sent  down 
from  heaven  to  the  fundholders,  as  quails  and  manna  were  sent  to  the 
Israelites  ;  were  it  not  that  he  has  vouchsafed,  in  the  following  question  and 
ansi^er,  to  give  the  public  some  information  which,  we  believe,  was  very 
little  needed. 

"Whence  comes  the  interest?"  say  Sir  Thomas. 

•*It  is  raised,"  answers  Montesinos,  **by  taxation." 

Now,  has  Mr.  Soulhey  over  considered  what  would  be  done  with  this  sum 
if  it  were  not  paid  as  interest  to  the  national  creditor?  If  he  would  think 
over  this  matter  for  a  shorty  time,  we  suspect  that  the  **  momentous  benefit" 
of  which  he  talks  would  appear  to  him  to  shrink  strangely  in  amount.  A 
idndholder,  we  will  suppose,  spends  an  income  of  five  hundred  pounds 
»-year,  and  his  ten  nearest  neighbours  pay  fifty  pounds  each  to  the  lax- 
atherer  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  the  interest  of  the  national  debt.  If 
hs  debt  were  wiped  out — a  measure,  he  it  understood,  which  we  by  no  means 
recommend — the  fundholder  would  oease  to  spend  his  five  hundred  pounds 
»-year;  he  would  no  longer  give  employment  to  industry,  or  put  food  into 
tbe  mouths  of  labourers.    This  Mr.  Southoy  Ihinks  a  fearful  evil.    But  is 
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there  no  miligating  eircumsUnce?  Each  of  hiB  ten  neighbours  has  fifty 
pounds  more  than  formerly.  Each  of  them  will,  as  it  seems  to  our  feeble 
understandings,  employ  more  industry,  and  feed  more  mouths,  than  for- 
merly. The  sum  is  exactly  the  same.  It  is  in  different  hands.  But  on 
what  grounds  does  Mr.  Southey  call  upon  us  to  believe  that  it  is  in  the  hands 
of  men  who  will  spend  less  HberaAy  or  less  judiciously?  He  seems  to 
think,  that  nobody  but  a  fundholder  can  employ  the  poor;  thai  if  a  tax  is 
remitted,  those  who  formerly  used  to  pay  it  proceed  immediately  to  dij^ 
holes  in  the  earth,  and  bury  the  sum  which  the  government  had'  been  . 
accustomed  to  take;  that  no  money  can  set  industry  ip  motion  till  it  has 
been  taken  by  the  tax-gatherer  out  of  one  man's  pocket  and  put  into  another 
man's.  We  really  wish  that  Mr.  Southey  would  try  to  prove  this  prin- 
ciple, which  is  indeed  the  foundation  of  his  whole  theory  of  finance ;  for 
we  think  it  right  to  hint  to  him,  that  our  hard-hearted  and  unimaginative 
generation  will  expect  some  more  satisfactory  reason  than  the  only  one 
with  which  he  has  yet  favoured  it, — a  similitude  touching  evaporation 
and  dew. 

Both  the  theory  and  the  illustration,  indeed,  are  old  friends  of  ours.  In 
every  season  of  distress  which  we  can  remember,  Mr.  Southey  has  been 
proclaiming  that  it  is  not  from  "economy,  but  from  increased  taxation,  thai 
the  country  must  expect  relief;  and  he  stilt,  we  find,  places  the  undoubting 
faith  of  a  political  Diafoirus,  in  his 

**  Resaignare,  repurgare,  cCredjiteriaare.'* 

''A  people,"  he  tells  us,  ''may  be  too  rich,  but  a  government  cannot  be 
so." — *' A  state,"  says  he,  ''cannot  have  more  wealth  at  its  command  than 
may  be  employed  for  the  general  good,  a  liberal  expenditure  in  national 
works  being  one  of  llie  surest  means  for  promoting  national  prosperity ;  and 
the  benefit  being  still  more  obvious,  of  an  expenditure  directed  to  the  pur- 
poses of  nationad  improvement.    But  a  people  may  be  too  rich." 

We  fully  admit,  that  a  state  cannot  have  at  its  command  more  wealth 
than  fnay  be  employed  for  the  general  good.  But  neither  can  individuals, 
or  bodies  of  individuals,  have  at  their  command  more  wealth  than  may  be 
employed  for  the  general  good.  If  there  be  no  limit  to  the  sum  which 
may  be  usefully  laid  out  in  public  works  and  national  improvement,  then 
wealth,  whether  in  the  hands  of  private  men  or  of  the  governmeul,  map 
always,  if  the  possessors  choose  to  spend  it  usefully,  be  usefully  spent.  Tint 
only  ground,  therefore,  on  which  Mr,  Southey  can  possibly  maintain  that 
a  government  cannot  be  too  rich,  but  that  a  people  may  be  too  rich, 
must  be  this,  that  governments  are  more  likely  to  spend  their  money  on 
good  objects  than  private  individuals. 

But  what  is  useful  expendituro  ? '  'A  liberal  expcndituro  in  national  works, '  * 
says  Mr.  Southey,  "  is  one  of  the  surest  means  for  promoting  national  prospe>- 
rity . "  What  does  he  mean  by  national  prosperity  ?  Does  he  mean  the  wealth  of 
the  state?  If  so,  his  reasoning  runs  thus  :— The  more  wealth  a  state  has 
the  better;  for  the  more  wealth  a  state  has,  the  more  wealth  it  will  have. 
This  is  surely  something  like  that  fallacy  which  is  ungallantly  termed  a 
lady's  reason.  If  by  national  prosperity  he  means  the  wealth  of  tlie  people, 
of  liow  gross  a  contradiction  is  he  guilty.  A  people,  he  tells  us,  may  be  too 
rich — a  government  cannot — for  a  government  can  employ  its  riches  in 
making  the  people  richer.     The  wealth  of  the  pc'ople  is  to  be  taken  from 
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Ihem,  because  they  have  too  much,  and  laid  out  id  warks  whidi  will  yield 
them  more. 

We  are  really  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  Mr.  Southey's  reaaon  for 
reeommeoding  large  taxation  is  that  it  will  make  the  peofde  rich,  or  that  it 
will  make  them  poor.  But  we  are  sure,  that  if  his  object  is  to  make  them 
liefa,  he  takes  the  wrong  course.  These  are  two  or  three  principles  re- 
specting public  works,  which,  as  an  experience  of  vast  extent  proves,  maybe 
trusted  in  almost  every  case. 

ft  scarcely  ever  happens,  that  any  private  man,  or  body  of  men,  will  in* 
vest  property  in  a  canal,  a  tunnel,  or  a  bridge,  but  from  an  expectation  that 
the  outlay  will  be  profitable  to  them.  No  work  of  this  sort  can  b^  profitable 
to  private  speculators  unless  the  public  be  willing  to  pay  for  the  use  of  it. 
The  public  will  not  pay  of  their  own  accord  for  what  yields  no  profit  or 
coDvenieiiGe  to  them.  Thure  is  thus  a  direct  and  obvious  connexion  between 
the  motives  which  induces  individuate  to  undertake  such  a  work,  and  the 
utility  of  the  work. 

Can  we  find  any  such  connexion  in  thd'Case  of  a  public  work  executed  by 
a  ^vemment?  If  it  is  useful,  are  the  indlvidoals  who  rule  the  country 
richer?  If  it  is  useless,  are  they  poorer  ?  A  public  man  may  be  solicitous. 
for  his  credit :  but  is  not  he  likely  to  gain  more  credit  by  an  useless  di^lay 
of  osleotalious  architecture  in  a  great  town,  than  by  the  best  road  or  the 
best  caoal  in  some  remote  provinces?  The  fame  of  public  works  ia  a  much 
less  certain  test  of  (heir  utility,  than  the  amount  of  toll  collected  at  them. 
In  a  corrupt  age,  there  will  be  direct  embezzlement.  In  the  purest  age^ 
there  will  be  abundance  of  jobbing.  Never  were  the  statesmen  of  any 
oonntrj  more  sensitive  to  public  opinion,  and  more  spotless  in  pecuniary 
transactions,  than  those  who  have  of  late  governed  England.  Yet  we  have 
only  to  look  at  the  buildings  recently  erected  in  London  for  a  proof  of  our 
mle.  In  a  bad  age,  the  fate  of  the  public  is  to  be  robbed.  In  a  good  age, 
it  is  much  milder — merely  to  have  the  dearest  and  the  worst  of  every  thing. 
Buildings  for  state  purposes  the  state  must  erect.  And  here  we  think 
that,  in  general,  the  state  ought  to  stop.  We  firmly  believe,  that  five  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  'subscribed  by  individuals  for  rail-roads  or  canals. 
would  produce  more  advantage  to  the  pubfic  than  five  millions  voted  by 
PariiameDt  for  the  same  purpose.  There  are  certain  old  saws  about  the 
master's  eye  and  about  every  body's  business,  in  which  we  place  very  great 
futh. 

There  is,  we  have  said,  no  consistency  in  Mr,  Southey's  political  system*. 
Bat  if  there  be  in  it  any  leading  principle,  if  there  be  any  one  error  which 
diverges  more  widely  and  variously  than  any  oflier,  it  is  that  of  which  his 
theory  about  national  works  is  a  ramification.  He  conceives  that  the  busi- 
ness of  the  magistrate  is,  not  merely  to  see  that  the  persons  and  property 
at  the  people  are  secure  from  attack,  but  that  he  ought  to  be  a  perfect  jack^ 
of^l-trades, — architect,  engineer,  schoolmaster,  merchant,  theologian,— >- 
a  Lady  Bountiful  in  every  parish, — a  Paul  Pry  in  every  house,  spying, 
eaves-ndropping,  relieving,  admonishing,  spending  our  money  for  us,  and 
choosing  our  opinions  for  us.  His  principle  is,  if  we  understand  it  rightly, 
that  no  man  can  do  any  thing  so  well  Iot  himself  as  his  rulers,  be  they  who 
Ihey  may,  can  do  it  for  him ;  that  a  government  approaches  nearer  and 
nearer  to  perfection  in  proportion  as  it  interferes  more  and  more  with  the 
babits  and  notions  of  individuals. 

He  seems  to  be  ful)y  convinced,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  government  la 
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Telieve  the  distresses  under  which  the  lower  orders  labour.    Nay,  he  eon-'     ' 
siders  doubt,  od  this  subject  as  impious.    We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting 
bis  argument  on  this  subject.    It  is  a  perfect  jewel  of  logic. 

"  Many  thousands  in  your  metropolis/'  says  Sir  Thomas  More,  '*  rise 
every  morning  without  knowing  how  they  are  to  subsist  during  the  day ;  as 
many  of  them,  where  they  are  to  lay  their  heads  at  night.  All  men, 
even  the  vicious  themselves,  know  that  wickedness  leads  to  misery;  but 
many,  even  among  the  good  and  the  wise,  have  yet  to  learn  that  misery  is 
almost  as  ofteii  the  cause  of  wickedness." 

"There  are  many,"  says  Montesinos,  ''who  know  this,  but  believe  that 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  human  institutions  to  prevent  this  misery.  They 
see  the  effect,  but  regard  the  causes  as  inseparable  from  the  condition  of 
human  nature." 

''As  surely  as  God  is  good,"  replies  Sir  Thomas,  "so  surely  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  necessary  evil.  For,  by  the  religious  mind,  sickness,  and 
pain,  and  death,  are  not  to  be  accounted  evils." 

Now,  if  sickness,  pain,  and  dealh,  are  not  evils,  we  cannot  understand 
why  it  should  be  an  evil  that  thousand  should  rise  without  knowing  how 
they  are  to  subsist.  The  only  evil  of  hunger  is,  that  it  produces  first  pain, 
then  sickness,  and  finally  death.  If  it  did  not  produce  these  it  would  be  no 
calamity.  If  these  are  not  evils,  it  is  no  calamity.  We  cannot  conceive 
why  it  should  be  a  greater  impeachment  of  the  Divine  goodness,  that  some 
men  should  not  be  able  to  find  food  to  eat,  than  that  others  should  have  sto- 
machs which  derives  no  nourishment  from  food  when  they  have  eaten  it. 
Whatever  physical  effects  want  produces,  may  also  be  produced  by  disease. 
Whateversalutaryeffectsdisease  may  produce,  may  also  be  procured  by  want. 
If  poverty  makes  men  thieves,  disease  and  pain  often  sour  the  temper  and 
contract  the  heart. 

We  will  propose  a  very  plain  dilemma  :  either  physical  pain  is  an  evil, 
Of  it  is  not  an  evil.  If  it  is  an  evil,  then  there  is  necessary  evil  in  the  uni- 
verse :  if  it  is  not,  why  should  the  poor  be  delivered  from  it? 

Mr.  Southey  entertains  as  exaggerated  a  notion  of  the  wisdom  of  govern- 
ments as  of  their  power.  He  speaks  with  the  greatest  disgust  of  the  respect 
now  paid  to  public  opinion.  That  opinion  is,  according  to  him,  to  be  dis- 
trusted and  dreaded ;  its  usurpation  ought  to  be  vigorously  resisted ;  and  tbe 
practice  of  yielding  to  it  is  likely  to  ruin  the  country.  To  maintain  police 
is,  according  to  him,  only  one  of  the  ends  of  government.  Its  duties  are  par 
triarchal  and  paternal.  It  ought  to  consider  the  moral  discipline  of  the 
people  as  its  first  object,  to  establish  a  religion,  to  train  the  whole  community 
in  that  religion,  and  to  consider  all  dissenters  as  its  own  enemies. 

"  Nothing,"  says  Sir  Thomas  "  is  more  certain,  than  that  religion  is  the 
basis  upon  which  civil  government  rests ;  that  from  religion  power  derives 
its  authority,  laws  their  efficacy,  and  both  their  zeal  and  sanction ;  and  it  is 
necessary  that  tliis  religion  be  established  as  for  the  security  of  the  state, 
and  for  the  welfare  of  the  people,  who  would  otherwise  be  moved  to  and  fro 
with  every  wind  of  doctrine.  A  state  is  secure  in  proportion  as  the  people 
are  attached  to  its  institutions ;  it  is,  therefore,  the  first  and  plainest  rule  of 
sound  policy,  that  the  people  be  trained  up  in  the  way  they  should  go.  The 
state  that  neglects  this  prepares  its  own  destruction ;  and  they  who  train 
them  in  any  other  way  are  undermining  it.  Nothing  in  abstract  science 
can  be  more  certain  than  these  positions  are." 

**  All  of  which,"  answers  Montesinos,  '*  arc  nevertheless  denied  by  our 
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piofeasorsof  the  arts  Babbladve  and  Scribblative ;  some  in  Iheaudacity  of  evil 
desigps,  and  others  in  the  glorious  assurance  of  impenetrable  ignorance/' 

The  greater  part  of  (he  two  volumes  before  us  is  merely  an  ampIificatioD 
of  Ihese  absurd  paragraphs.  What  does  Mr.  Southey  mean  by  saying,  that 
reijgion  is  demonstrably  the  basis  of  civil  government?  He  cannot  surely 
meuk  that  men  have  no  motives  except  those  derived  from  religion  for  es~ 
laMishing  and  supporting  civil  government,  that  no  temporal  advantage  is 
derived  from  civil  government,  thai  man  would  experience  no  temporal  in- 
eonvenience  from  living  in  a  state  of  anarchy?  If  he  allows,  as  we  think 
he  must  allow,  that  it  is  for  the  good  of  mankind  in  this  world  to  have  civil 
government  and  Ihat  the  great  majority  of  mankind  have  always  thought  it  for 
their  good  in  this  world  to  have  civil  government,  we  then  have  a  basis  for 
gDvenimeDt  quite  ditlnct  from  religion.  It  is  true,  that  the  Christian  religion 
fanctioDs  government,  as  it  sanctions  evtt-y  thing  which  promotes  the  hap- 
piness and  virtue  of  our  species.  "But  wo* are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  in  what 
sense  religion  can  be  said  to  be  the  basis  of  government,  in  which  it  is  not 
also  ihelnsis  of  the  practices  of  eating,  drinking,  and  lighting  fires  in  cold 
weather.  Nothing  in  history  is  more  certain  than  that  government  has 
existed,  has  received  some  obedience  and  given  some  protection,  in  times  in 
which  it  derived  no  support  from  religion, — in  times  in  which  there  was  no 
ieUgsoQ  that  influenced  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men.  It  was  not  from  dread 
of  Tartarus,  or  belief  in  the  Elysian  fields,  than  an  Athenian  wished  to  have 
some  instilutioos  which  might  keep  Orestes  from  filching  his  cloak,  or  Ml- 
dias  from  breaking  his  bead.  '*  It  is  from  religion,"  says  Mr.  Soulhey, 
••  that  power  derives  its  authority,  and  laws  their  efficacy."  From  what 
rehgioD  does  our  power  over  the  Hindoos  derive  its  authority,  or  the  law 
io  virtue  of  which  we  hang  Brahmins  its  efGcacy  ?  For  thousands  of  years 
dvil  government  has  existed  in  almost  every  corner  of  the  world, — in  ages 
ofpriealeraft, — in  ages  of  fanaticism,— in  ages  of  Epicurean  inditTcrence, — 
in  ages  of  enlightened  piety.  However  pure  or  impure  ihc  faith  of  the  people 
miig^t  be,  whether  they  adored  a  beneficent  or  a  malignant  power,  w  hether 
they  thought  the  soul  mortal  or  immortal,  they  have,  as  soon  ad  Ihey  ceased 
toie  absolute  savages,  found  out  their  need  of  civil  government,  and  in- 
ititiited  it  accordingly.  It  is  as  universal  as  the  practice  of  cookery.  Yet,  it  is 
ascertain,  says  Mr.  Soathey,  as  any  thing  in  abstract  science,  that  government 
is  founded  oo  religion.  We  should  like  to  know  what  notion  Mr.  Soullicy 
has  of  the  demonstrations  of  abstract  science.     Rut  a  vague  one,  we  suspect. 

The  proof  proceeds.  As  religion  is  the  basis  of  government,  and  as  the 
state  is  secure  in  proportion  as  the  people  are  attached  to  its  institutions,  it 
is  therefore,  says  Mr«  Southey,  the  first  rule  of  policy,  that  the  government 
shooJd  train  the  people  in  the  way  in  which  they  should  go ;  and  it  is  plain, 
thai  those  who  train  them  in  any  other  way,  are  undermining  the  state. 

Now  it  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  the  first  object,  that  people  should  always 
believe  in  the  established  religion,  and  be  attached  to  the  established  govern- 
ment.  A  religion  may  be  false.  A  government  may  be  oppressive.  And 
whatever  support  government  gives  to  false  religions,  or  religion  to  oppress 
ave  goveniment,  we  consider  as  a  clear  evil. 

The  maxim,  that  governments  ought  to  train  the  people  in  the  way  in 
vfaicfathey  should  go,  sounds  well.  But  is  there  any  reason  for  believing  that 
a  government  is  more  hkely  to  lead  the  people  in  the  right  way,  than  the 
people  to  fall  into  the  right  way  of  themselves  ?  Have  there  not  been  govcru- 
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ments  which  were  blind  leaders  of  the  blind  ?    Are  there  not  still  such  go* 
vernments?    Can  it  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  the  mo^enient  of 
political  and  religious  truth  is  rather  downwards  from  the  government  to 
the  people,  than  upwards  from  the  people  to  the  goyernment?    These  are 
questions  which  it  is  of  importance  to  have  clearly  resolved.    Mr.  Soothey 
declaims  against  public  opinion,  which  is  now,  he  tells  us,  usurping  su- 
preme power.    Formerly,  according  to  him,  the  laws  governed ;  now  publio 
opinion  governs.    What  are  laws  but  expressions  of  the  opinions  of  some 
class  which  has  power  over  the  (est  of  the  community  1   By  what  was  the 
world  ever  governed,  but  by  the  opinion  dt  some  person  or  persons?    By 
what  else  can  it  ever  be  governed?    What  are  all  systems,  religious,  poli* 
tical,  or  Mientific,  but  opinions  resting  on  evidence  more  or  less  satisfactory? 
The  question  is  not  between  human  opinion  and  some  higher  and  more 
certain  mode  of  arriving  at  truths  but  between  opinion  and  opinion— b^ 
tween  the  opinion  of  one  man  and  another,  or  of  ope  class  and  another, 
or  of  one  generation  and  another.     Public  opinion  is  not  infallible;  but  can 
Mr.  Southcy  construct  any  institutions  which  shall  secure  to  us  the  guidanoe 
of  an  infallible  opinion?    Can  Mr.  Southey  select  any  family-— any  profes- 
sion— ^any  class,  in  short,  distinguished  by  any  plain  badge  from  the  rest  of 
the  community,  whose  opinion  is  more  likely  to  be  just  than  this  much 
abused  public  opinion?    Would  he  choose  the  peers,  for  example?   Or  the 
two  hundred  tallest  men  in  the  country  ?  Or  the  poor  Knights  of  Windsor  1 
Or  children  who  are  born  with  cauls,  seventh  sons  of  seyenth  sens?   We 
cannot  suppose  that  he  would  recoiQjnend  popular  election ;  for  that  is 
merely  an  appeal  to  public  opinion.    And  to  say  that  society  ought  to  be 
governed  by  the  opinion  of  the  wisest  and  best,  though  true,  is  useless, 
Whose  opinion  is  to  decide  who  are  the  wisest  and  best? 

Mr.  Southey  and  many  other  respectable  people  seem  to  think  that  wheQ 
they  have  once  proved  the  moral  and  religious  training  of  the  people  to  be 
a  most  important  object,  it  follows,  of  course,  that  it  is  an  object  which  the 
government  ought  to  pursue.  They  forget  that  we  have  to  consider,  not 
merely  the  goodness  of  the  end,  but  also  the  fitness  of  the  meansv  M^ 
ther  in  the  natural  nor  in  the  political  body  have  all  members  the  same 
office.  There  is  surely  no  contradiction  in  saying  that  a  certain  section  ol 
the  community  may  be  quite  competent  to  protect  the  persons  and  property 
joi  the  rest,  yet  quite  unfit  to  direct  our  opinions  or  to  superintend  our  pri- 
vate habits. 

So  strong  is  the  interest  of  a  ruler  to  protect  his  subjects  against  all  de- 
predations and  outrages  except  his  own,  so  clear  and  simple  are  the  means 
by  which  this  end  is  to  be  effected,  that  men  are  probably  better  off  under 
the  worst  governments  in  the  world,   than  they  would  be  in  a  state  o( 
anarchy.     Even  when  the  appointment  of  magistrates  has  been  left  to 
chance,  as  in  the  Italian  Republics,  things  have  gone  on  belter  than  they 
would  have  done  if  there  had  been  no  magistrates  at  all,  and  every  man  had 
^one  what  seemed  right  in  his  own  eyes.     But  we  see  no  redsoo  for  think- 
ing that  the  opinions  of  the  magistrate  are  more  likely  to  be  right  than  those 
of  any  other  man.     None  of  the  modes  by  which  rulers  are  appointed- 
popular  election,  the  accident  of  the  lot,  or  the  accident  of  birth — afford,  as 
far  as  wo  can  perceive,  much  security  for  their  being  wiser  than  any  of 
tlipir  neighbours.    The  chance  of  their  being  wiser  than  all  their  neighbours 
togother  is  still  smaller.     Now,  we  cannot  conceive  how  it  can  be  laid 
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ilown,  (bat  it  is  the  duty  and  (he  right  of  one  class  to  direct  the  opinions  of 
another,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  the  former  class  is  more  likely  to  form 
just  opinions  than  the  latter. 

The  duties  of  a  government  would  be,  as  Mr.  Southey  says  that  they  are, 
paleraaly  i(.a  government  were  necessarily  as  much  superior  in  Wisdom  to  a 
people,  as  the  most  foolish  father,  for  a  time,  is  to  the  most  intelligent 
child,  and  If  a  government  loved  a  people  as  fathers  generally  love  their 
children.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  a  government  will  either 
have  the  paternal  warmth  of  affection  or  the  paternal  superiority  of  intellect. 
Hr.  Soathey  might  as  well  say  that  the  duties  of  the  shoemaker  are  pater- 
nal, and  that  it  is  an  usucpation  in  any  man  not' of  the  craft  to  say  that  his 
dices  are  bad,  and  to  Insist  on  having  better.  The  division  of  labour  would 
be  DO  blessing  if  those  by  wh^m  a  thing  is  done-were  to  pay  no  attention  to 
the  ofmiion  of  those  for  whom  it  is  done.  The  shoemaker,  in  the  Relapse, 
tells  Lord  Poppingfon  that  his  lordship  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  his 
shoe  pinches.  **  It  does  not  pinch-»-it  cannot  pinch—- 1  know  my  busing 
— and  f  never  made  a  better  ^oe."  This  is  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Southey 
would  have  a  government  treat  a  people  who  usurp  the  privilege  of  think- 
ing. Nay,  the  shoemaker  of  Ytinburgh  has  the  advantage  in  the  com- 
parison. He  contented  himself  with  regulating  his  customer's  shoes,  about 
wiiiefa  he  knew  something,  and  d:d  n#t  presume  to  dictate  about  the  coat 
and  hat.  But  Mr.  Southey  would  have  the  rulers  of  a  country  prescribe 
opinions  to  the  people,  not  only  about  politics,  but  about  matters  concern- 
ing which  a  government  has  no  peculiar  sources  of  information— concerning 
which  any  man  in  the  streets  may  know  as  much  and  think  as  justly  as  a 
kiog — reUgion  and  morals. 

Men  are  never  so  Kkely  to  settle  a  question  rightly  as  when  they  discuss 
it  freely.  A  government  can  interfere  in  discussion  only  by  making  it  less 
fne  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  Men  «re  most  likely  to  form  just  opinions 
vben  they  have  no  other  wish  thati  to  know  the  truth,  and  are  exempt  from 
all  inOuence,  either  of  hope  or  fear.  Government,  as  government,  can 
king  nothing  but  the  influence  of  hopes  and  fears  to  support  its  doctrines. 
It  carries  on  controversy,  not  with  reasons,  but  with  threats  and  bribes. 
If  it  employs  reasons,  it  does  so  not  in  virtue  of  any  powers  which  belong  to 
it  as  a  government.  Thus,  instead  of  a  contest  between  argument  and  argu- 
ment, we  have  a  contest  between  argument  and  force.  Instead  of  a  contest 
in  which  truth,  from  the  natural  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  has  a  do- 
ci4kd  advantage  over  falsehood,  we  have  a  contest  in  which  truth  can  bo 
Ticlorious  only  by  accident. 

And  what,  after  all,  is  the  security  which  this  training  gives  to  govern- 

BKnts?     Mr.  Southey  would  scarcely  recommend  that  discussion  should 

be  more  eflTectually  shackled,  that  public  opinion  should  be  more  strictly 

disciplined  into  conformity  with  established  institutions,  than  in  Spain  and 

Italy.     Yet  we  know  that  the  restraints  which  exist  in  Spain  and  Italy 

have  not  prevented  atheism  from  spreading  among  the  educated  classes, 

ad  especially  among  those  whose  office  it  is  to  minister  at  the  altars  of  God. 

Al  our  readers  know  how,  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  priest 

>ler  priest  came  forward  to  declare  that  his  doctrine,  his  ministry,  his  wholo 

ife,  had  been  a  lie — a  mummery,  during  which  he  could  scarcely  compos(^ 

hi»  countenance  sufficiently  to  carry  on  the  imposture.    This  was  the  caso 

ofablsc,  or  at  least  a  grossly  corrupted,  reIi(<;ion.     Let  us  take,  then,  Iho 

t«sc  of  all  others  the  most  favourable  to  Mr.  Southey 's  argument.    Let  us 
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take  Ihat  form  of  religion  which  he  holds  to  be  the  purest — the  system  of 
the  Anninian  part  of  the  Church  of  England.  Let  us  take  the  form  of 
government  which  he  most  admires  and  regrets — the  government  of  Eng- 
land in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First.  Would  he  wish  to  see  a  closer  con* 
nexion  between  church  and  stele  than  then  existed  ?  Would  be  wish  for 
more  powerful  ecclesiastical  tribunals?  for  a  more  zealous  king?  for  a  more 
active  primate?  Would  he  wish  to  see  a  more  complete  monopoly  of  pab- 
lic  instruction  given  to  the  established  church  ?  Could  any  government  do 
more  to  train  the  people  in  the  way  in  which  he  would  have  them  go?  And 
in  what  did  all  this  training  end?  The  Report  of  the  Slate  of  llie  Province 
of  Canterbury,  delivered  by  Laud  to  his  Master  at  the  close  of  1639,  repre- 
sents the  Church  of  England  as  in  the  highest  and  most  palmy  state.  So  ef- 
fectually had  the  government  pursued4hal  policy  which  Mr ^-Southey  wishes 
to  see  revived,  that  there  was  scarcely  the  least  appearatice  •  of  dissent. 
Most  of  the  bishops  stated  that  all  was  well  among  their  flocks.  Seven  or 
eight  persons  in  the  diocese  of  Peterborough  had  seemed  refractory  to  Ihp 
church,  but  had  made  ample  submission.  In  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  all  whom 
there  had  been  reason  to  suspect,  had  made  profession  of  conformity,  and 
appeared  to  observe  it  strictly.  It  is  cortfessed  that  there  was  a  little  dif- 
Gculty  in  bringing  some  of  the  vulgar  in  Suffolk  to  take  the  sacrament  at  the 
rails  in  the  chancel.  This  was  the  only  open  instance  of  non-conformity  • 
which  the  vigilant  eye  of  Laud  could  find  in  all  the  dioceses  of  his  twenty- 
one  suffragans,  on  the  very  eve  of  a  revolution  in  which  primate  and  church, 
and  monarch  and  monarchy,  were  to  perish  together. 

At  which  lime  would  Mr.  Soulhey  pronounce  the  constitution  more  se- 
cure ; — in  1639,  when  Laud  presented  this  Report  to  Charles,  w  now,  when 
thousands  of  meetings  ope-nly  collect  millions  of  dissenters,  when  designs 
against  the  tithes  are  openly  avowed,  when  books,  attacking  not  only  the 
Establishment,  but  the  first  principles  of  Christianity,  are  openly  sdld  in 
the  streets?    The  signs  of  discontent,  he  tells  us,  are  stronger  in  England 
now  than  in  France  when  the  Stales  General  met ;  and  hence  he  would 
have  us  infer  that  a  revolution  like  that  of  France  may  be  at  hand.      Does 
he  not  know  that  the  danger  of  stales  is  to  be  estimated,  not  by  what  breaks 
out  of  the  public  mind,  but  by  what  stays  in  il?    Can  he  conceive  any 
thing  more  terrible  than  the  situation  of  a  government  which  rules  without 
apprehension  over  a  people  of  hypocrites — which  is  flaltered  by  the  press, 
and  cursed  in  the  inner  chambers — which  exults  in  the  attachment  and  obe- 
dience of  its  subjects,  and  knows  not  that  those  subjects  are  leagued  against 
it  in  a  free-masonry  of  hatred,  the  sign  of  which  is  every  day  conveyed  in 
the  glance  of  ten  thousand  eyes,  the  pressure  of  ten  thousand  hands,  and 
the  tone  of  ten  thousand  voices?    Profound  and  ingenious  policy!    Instead 
of  curing  the  disease,  to  remove  those  symptoms  by  which  alone  its  nature 
can  be  known  1  To  leave  the  serpent  his  deadly  sling,  and  deprive  him  only 
of  his  warning  rattle ! 

When  the  people  whom  Charles  had  so  assiduously  trained  in  Ihe  good 
way,  had  rewarded  his  paternal  care  by  cutting  off  his  head,  a  new  kind  of 
training  came  into  fashion.  Another  government  arose,  which,  like  the 
former,  considered  religion  as  its  surest  basis,  and  the  religious  discipline  of 
the  people  as  its  first  duly.  Sanguinary  laws  were  enacted  against  libertinism ; 
profane  pictures  were  burned ;  drapery  was  pul  on  indecorous  statutes ;  tho 
theatres  were  shut  up :  fast-days  were  numerous ;  and  the  parliament  re- 
solved that  no  person  should  be  admiUod  into  any  public  employraml  un-^ 
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less  the  House  should  be  first  satisfied  of  his  vital  godliness.  We  know 
what  was  the  end  of  this  training.  We  know  that  it  ended  in  impiety,  in 
filthy  and  heartless  sensuality,  in  the  dissolution  of  all  ties  of  honour  and 
rooraJity.  We  know  Ihat  at  this  very  day  scripiural  phrases,  scriptural 
names,  perhaps  some  scriptural  doctrines,  excite  disgustand  ridicule  solely 
because  they  are  associated  with  the  austerity  of  that  period. 

Thus  has  the  experiment  of  training  the  people  in  established  forms  of 
religioD  been  twice  tried  in  England  on  a  large  scale ;  once  by  Charles  and 
Laud,  and  once  by  the  Puritans.  The  high  Tories  of  our  times  still  enter- 
tain many  of  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  Charles  and  Laud,  though  in  a 
mitigated  form  ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  that  the  heirs  of  the  Puritainsare 
still  amongst  us.  It  would  b^  desirable  that  each  of  those  parties  should  re- 
member how  little  advantage  or  honour  it  formerly  derived  from  the  closest 
alliance  with  power, — that  it  fell  by  the  support  of  rulers,  and  rose  by  their 
opposition, — that  of  the  two  systems,  that  in  which  the  people  were  at  any 
time  being  drilled,  was  alwaysat  thattime  the  unpopular  system, — that  the 
training  of  the  High  Chqrch  ended  in  the  reign  of  the  Puritans,  and  the  train* 
Ing  of  the  Puritans  in  the  xeign  of  Ihe  harlots. 

This  was  quite  natural.  Nothing  is  so  galling  and  detestable  t6  a  people 
nof  broken  in  from  the  birth*  as  a  paternal,  or,  in  other  words,  a  meddling 
government, — ^a  govei^ment  which  tells  them  what  to  read,  and  say,  and 
eat,  and  drink,  and  swear.  Our  fathers  could  not  bear  it  two  hundred  years 
ago ;  and  we  are  not  more  patient  than  they.  Mr.  Southey  thinks  that  the 
yoke  of  the  church  is  dropping  off,  because  it  rs  loose.  We  feel  con^ 
>iDced  that  it  is  borne  only  because  it  is  easy,  and  that,  in  the  instant  in 
which  an  attempt  is  made  to  tighten  it,  it  will  be  flung  away.  It  will  be 
neither  the  first  nor  the  strongest  yoke  that  has  been  broken  asunder  and 
trampled  under  foot  in  the  day  of  the  vengeance  of  England. 

How  far  Mr.  Southey  would  have  the  government  carry  its  measures  for 
(raining  the  people  in  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  we  are  unable  to  discover 
Id  ooe  passage  Sir  Thomas  Moore  asks,  with  great  vehemence,  '*  Is  it  pos- 
Mc  that  your  laws  should  suffer  the  unbelievers  to  exist  as  a  party  ?-^ 
Velitum  est  adeo  sceleris  nihil?" 

Moniesinos  answers,  *'  They  avow  themselves  in  defiance  of  the  laws. 
The  fashionable  doctrine  which  the  press  at  this  time  maintains,  is,  that  this 
k  a  matter  in  which  the  laws  ought  not  to  interfere,  every  man  having  a 
ri^t,  both  to  form  what  opinion  he  pleases  upon  religious  subjects,  and  to 
^OBHilgate  that  opinion." 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  tliat  Mr.  Southey  would  not  give  full  and  perfect  lole« 
niioo  to  infidelity.  In  another  passage,  however,  he  observes  with  some 
truth,  though  too  sweepingly,  that,  ''any  degree  of  intolerance  short  of  that 
hii  extent  which  the  Papal  Church  exercises  where  it  has  the  power,  acts 
i^MMi  the  opinions  which  it  is  intended  to  suppress  like  pruning  upon  vigo* 
nms  plants ;  they  grow  the  stronger  for  it."  These  two  passages  put  toge- 
ther would  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  Mr.  Southey 's  opinion,  the 
iteost  severity  ever  emf^oyed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  days 
d  its  greatest  power  ought  to  be  employed  against  unbelievers  in  England ; 
■  plain  words,  that  Carlisle  and  his  shopmen  ought  to  be  burnt  in  Smith- 
Md,  and  that  every  person  when  called  upon,  should  decline  to  make  a  so- 
lemn profession  of  Christianity,  ought  to  suffer  the  same  fate.  We  do  not 
however^  believe  that  Mr.  Southey  would  recommend  such  a  course,  though 
bislaoguage  would,  in  the  case  of  any  other  writer,  justify  us  in  supposing 
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(his  lo  be  hi^meaniDg.  His  opioions  form  no  system  at  all.  He  never  sees?, 
at  one  glance,  more  of  a  question  than  will  furnish  matter  for  one  flowin<^ 
and  well-turned  sentence  ;  so  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  unfairness  to 
charge  him  personally  with  holding  a  doctrine,  merely  because  that  doctrine 
is  deducaMe,  though  by  the  closest  and  most  accurate  reasoning,  from  the 
premises  which  he  has  laid  down.  We  are,  therefore,  left  completely  in 
the  dark  as  to  Mr.Southey's  opinions  about  toleration.  Immediately  after 
censuring  the  goTernmeot  foi;  not  punishing  iiafidels,  he  proceeds  to  discoss 
the  question  of  the  (yalholic  disabilities — ^now,  thank  God,  remoyed-Hind 
defends  them  on  the  groutid  that  the  Catholic  doctrines  tend  to  persecution, 
and  that  the  Catholics  persecuted  when  they  had  power.  '*  They  must 
persecute,''  says  he,  *'  if  they  believe  their  own  creed,  for  conscience  sake; 
and  if  they  do  not  believe  it,  they  must  persecute  for  policy ;  because  it  is 
only  by  intolerance  that  so  corrupt  and  injurious  a  system  can  be  upheld." 

That  unbelievers  should  not  be  persecuted  is  an  instance  of  national  de- 
pravity at  which  the  glorified  spirits  stand  aghast.  Yet  a  sect  of  Christians  is 
to  be  excluded  from  power,  because  those  who  formerly  held  the  same 
opinions  were  guilty  of  persecution.  We  have  said  that  we  do  not  vefy  well 
know  what  Mr.  Southey's  opinion  about  toleration  is.*  But  on  the  whole,  we 
take  it  to  be  tliis,  that  every  body  is  to  tolerate  him,  and  that  he  is  totolo- 
rate  nobody. 

Wc  will  not  be  deterred  by  any  fear  of  misrepresentation  from  expressing . 
our  hearty  approbation  of  the  mild,  wise,  and  eminently  Christian  manner, 
in  which  the  Church  and  the  Government  have  lately  acted  with  respect  lo 
blasphemous  publications.     We  praise  them  for  not  having  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  encircle  a  religion  pure,  merciful,  and  philosophical, — a  religion  lo 
the  evidences  of  which  the  highest  intellects  have  yielded,-*with  the  de^ 
fences  of  a  false  and  bloody  superstition.     The  ark  of  God  was  never  taken 
till  it  was  surrounded  by  the  arms  of  earthly  defenders.     In  captivity,  its 
sanctity  was  sufficient  to  vindicate  it  from  insult,  and  to  lay  the  hostile 
tiend  prostrate  on  the  thereshold  of  his  own  temple.     The  real  security  ot 
Christianity  is  to  be  found  in  its  benevolent  nH)rality,  in  its  exquisite  adap- 
tation to  the  human  heart,  in  the  facility  with  which  its  scheme  accommo- 
dates itself  to  the  capacity  of  every  human  intellect,  in  the  consolation  which 
It  bears  to  the  house  of  mourning,  in  the  light  with  which  it  brightens 
the  great  mystery  of  the  grave.     To  such  a  system  it  can  bring  no  addition 
of  dignity  or  of  strength,  that  it  is  part. and  parcel  of  the  common  law.    It 
is  not  now  for  the  first  time  left  to  rely  on  the  force  of  its  own  evidences,  and 
the  attractions  of  its  own  beauty.     Its  sublime  theology  confounded  the 
Grecian  schools  in  the  fair  conflict  of  reason  with  reason.     The  bravest  and 
wisest  of  the  Caesars  found  their  arms  and  their  policy  unavailing  when 
opposed  to  the  weapons  that  were  not  carnal,   and  the  kingdom  that 
was  not  of  this  world.    The  victory  which  Porphyry  and  Diocletian  faiknl 
to  gain,  is  not,  to  all  appearance,  reserved  for  any  of  those  who  have  in 
this  age  directed  their  attacks  against  the  last  restraint  of  the  powerful,  and 
the  last  hope  of  the  wretched.    The  whole  history  of  the  Christian  Religion 
shows,  that  she  is  in  far  greater  danger  of  being  corrupted  by  the  alliance 
of  power,  than  of  being  crushed  by  its  opposition.    Those  who  thrust 
temporal  sovereignty  upon  her,  treat  her  as  their  prototypes  treated  her 
author.    They  bow  the  knee,  and  spit  upon  her ;  they  cry  Hail  I  and  smite 
her  on  the  cheek ;  they  put  a  sceptre  into  her  hand,  but  it  is  a  fragile  reed : 
they  crown  her,  but  it  is  with  thorns;  they  cover  with  piir|»le  the  wounds 
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^ifcich  Uieir  own  hands  have  ioflicled  on  her;  and  inscribe  magnificent  titles 
over  the  cross  on  iriiich  4hey  have  fiied  her,  to  perish  in  ignominy  and 
pain. 

The  general  view  which  Mr.  Soulhey  takes  of  the  prospecls  of  society  is 
very  gloomy ;  but  we  comfort  ourselves  with  the  consideration  that  Mr. 
Southcy  is  no  prqphet.  He  foretold,  we  remember,  on  the  very  eve  of  the 
abolilioo  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  that  these  hateful  laws  were 
immortal,  and  that  pious  minds  would  long  be  gratified  by  seeing  the  most 
solemn  religious  rite  of  the  Church  profaned,  for  the  purpose  of  upholding 
her  political  supremacy.  In  the  book  before  us,  he  says  that  Catholics 
caoDol  possibly  be  admitted  into  Parliament  until  those  whom  Johnson 
called  "  the  bottomless  Whigs,"  come  into  power.  While  the  book  was  in 
the  presa,  the  prophecy  was  falsified,  and  a  Tory  of  the  Tories,  Mr.  Southey's 
own  favourite  hero,  won  and  wore  that  noblest  wreath,  ''Ob  civesser- 
valos." 

The  signs  of  the  times,  Mr.  Southey  tells  us,  are  very  threatening.  His 
fears  for  the  country  would  decidedly  preponderate  over  his  hopes,  but  for 
his  firm  reliance  on  (he  mercy  of  God.  Now,  as  we  know  that  God  has 
ooce  saUered  (he  civilized  world  to  be  overrun  by  savages,  and  the  Christian 
re/fgioo  to  be  corrupted  by  doctrines  which  made  it,  for  some  ages,  almost 
.as  bad  as  Paganism,  we  *  cannot  tliink  it  inconsistent  with  his  attributes 
that  similar  calamities  should  again  bebll  mankind. 

We  look,  however,  on  the  state  of  the  world,  and  of  this  kingdom  in 
particular,  with  muc^  greater  satisfaction,  and  with  better  hopes.  Mr. 
Soufhey  spoaks  with  contempt  of  thpse  who  think  the  savage  state  happier 
than  the  social.  On  this  subject  he  says,  Rousseau  never  imposed  on  him 
even  in  his  youth.  But  he  conceives  that  a  community  which  hasadvanced 
a  Uttle  way  io  civilization*is  happier  than  one  which  has  made  greater  pro- 
gress. The  Britons  in  the  time  of  Caesar  were  happier,  he  suspects,  than 
the  English  of  the  nineteenth  century.  On  the  whole,  he  selects  the  gene- 
ration which  preceded  the  Reformation  as  that  in  which  the  people  of  this 
eouDtry  were  better  off  than  at  any  time  before  or  since. 

This  opinicm  rests  on  nothing,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  except  his  own  indi-* 
vidual  associations.  He  is  a  man  of  letters,  and  a  life  destitute  of  literary 
pleasures  seems  insipid  to  him.  He  abhors  the  spirit  of  the  present  genc- 
nliOD,  the  severity  of  its  studies,  the  boldness  of  its  enquiries,  and  the  dis- 
dain with  which  it  regards  some  old  prejudices  by  which  his  own  mind  is 
Md  in  hondage.  He  dislikes  an  utterly  unenliglitened  age ;  he  dislikes  an 
iDvesligatiog  and  reforming  age.  The  first  twenty  years  of  the  sixteenth 
oeoliiry  would  have  exactly  suited  him.  They  furnished  just  the  quantity 
of  intelleetual  excitement  which  he  requires.  The  learned  few  read  and 
wrote  largely.  A  scholar  was  held  in  high  estimation  ;  but  the  rabble  did 
mot  presume  to  think ;  and  even  the  most  enquiring  and  independent  of  the 
educated  classes  paid  more  reverence  to  authority,  and  less  to  reason,  than 
is  usual  la  our  time.  This  is  a  state  of  things  in  which  Mr.  Southey  would 
ha^e  found  himself  quite  comfortable  ;  and  accordingly  he  pronounces  it 
the  happiest  state  of  things  ever  known  in  the  world. 

The  savages  were  wretched,  says  Mr.  Southey  ;  but  the  people  in  the 
iiaie  of  Sir  Thomas  More  were  happier  than  either  they  or  we.  Now  we 
ikmk  it  quite  certain  that  we  have  the  advantage  over  the  contemporaries 
of  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  every  point  in  Which  they  had  any  advantage  over 
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Mr.  Soulhey  does  not  even  pretend  to  maintain  that  the  people  in  the  six- 
teenth century  "were  belter  lodged  or  clothed  than  at  present.  He  seems 
to  admit  that  in  these  respects  there  has  heen  some  little  improvement.  It 
is  indeed  a  matter  about  which  scarely  any  doubt  can  exist  in  the  most  per- 
verse mind,  that  the  improvements  of  machinery  have  lowered  the  price  of 
manufactured  articles,  and  have  brought  wilhhi  the  reaeh  of  the  poorest 
some  conveniences  which  Sir  Thomas  More  or  his  master  could  not  have 
obtained  at  any  prioe. 

The  labouring  classes,  however,  were,  according  to  Mr.  Southey,  better 
fed  three  hundred  years  ago  than  at  present.     We  believe  that  he  is  com- 
pletely in  error  on  this  point.    .The  condition  of  servants  in  noble  and 
wealthy  families,  and* of  scholars  at  the  Universities,  must  surely  have  been 
better  in  those  times  than  that  of  common<-day  labourers;  and  we  are 
sure  that  it  was  not  better  than  that  of  our  workhouse  paupers.    Froin 
the  household  book  oC  the  Nortliumberland  family,  we  fmd  that  in  one  of 
(he  greatest  establishments  of  the  kingdom  the  servants  lived  almost  entirely 
on^  salt  meat,  without  any  bread  at  all.    A  more  unwholesome  diet  can 
scarcely  be  conceived.     In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  the  state  of  the 
students  at  Cambridge  is  described  t#  us,  on  the  very  best  authority,  as 
most  wretched.    Many  of  them  diued  on  pottage  made  of  a  farthing's  wor(^ 
of  beef,  with  a  little  sail  and  oatmeal,  and  literally  n[t)lhing  else.   This  accouat  • 
we  have  from  a  contemporary  master  of  St.  John's.     Our  parish  poor  qpw 
eat  wheatcn  bread.     In  the  sixteenlli  century  the  labourer  was  glad  to  get 
barley,  and  was  often  forced  to  content  himself  with  poorer  fare.     In  Har- 
rison's introduction  to  Holinshed  we  have  an  account  of  the  state  of  our 
working  population  in  the  **  golden  days,"  as  Mr.  Southey  calls  them,  of 
good  Queen  Dess.     **  The  gentilitie,"  says  he,  **  commonly  provide  them- 
selves sufficiently  of  wheal  for  their  own  tables,  whylesl  their  household 
and  poor  neighbours  in  some  shires  are  inforced  to  content  themselves  with 
rice  or  barleie;  yea,,  and  in  time  of  dearth,  many  with  bread  made  eyther 
of  beanes,  peason,  or  otes,  or  of  altogether,  and  some  acornes  among.    1 
will  not  say  that  this  extremity  is  oft  so  well  to  be  seen  in  time  of  plentieas 
of  dearth ;  but  if  1  should  I  could  easily  bring  my  trial :  for  albeit  there  be 
much  more  grounde  eared  nowe  almost  in  everye  place  than  hath  beene  of 
late  yeares,  yet  such  a  price  of  corne  contiuueth  in  eache  towne  and  markete, 
without  any  just  cause,  that  the  artificer  and  poore  labouring  man  is  not 
able  to  reach  unto  it,  but  is  driven  to  content  himself  with  horse-come ;  I 
mean  beanes,  peason,  otes,  tares  and  lintelles."   We  should  like  to  see  what 
the  effect  would  be  of  putting  any  parish  in  England  now  on  allowance  of 
**horse-corne.*'    The  helotry  of  Mammon  are  not,  in  our  day,  so  easily 
enforced  to  content  themselves  as  the  peasantry  of  that  happy  period,  as 
Mr.  Soulhey  considers  it,  which  elapsed  between  the  fall  of  the  feudal  and 
the  rise  of  the  commercial  tyranny. 

*'  The  people,"  says  Mr.  Soulhey,  **are  worse  fed  than  when  they  were 
fishers."  And  yet  in  another  place  he  complains  that  they  will  not  eat  fish. 
**  They  have  contracted,"  sayshe,  **Iknownothow,8omeobstinateprejudice 
against  a  kind  of  food  at  once  wholesome  and  delicate,  and  everywhere  to 
be  obtained  cheaply  and  in  abundance,  where  the  demand  for  it  as  general 
as  it  ought  to  be."  It  is  true  that  the  lower  orders  have  an  obstinate  pre- 
judice against  fish.  But  hunger  has  no  such  obstinate  prejudices.  If  what 
was  formerly  a  common  diet  is  now  eaten  only  in  lime  of  severe  pressure, 
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the  inference  is  plain.    The  people  must  be  Ted  ^ilh  what  they  at  least 
thiok  belter  food  than  that  of  llieir  ancestors. 

The  advice  and  medicine  which  the  poorest  labourer  can  now  obtain, 
in  disease,  or  after  an  accident,  is  far  superior  to  what  Henry  the  Eighth 
could  have  commanded.    Scarcely  any  part  of  the  country  is  out  of  die 
reach  of  practitioners,  who  are  probably  not  so  far  inferior  to  Sir  Henry 
Halford  as  they  are  superior  to  Sir  Anthony  Dennv.     That  there  has  been 
a  great  improvement  in  this  respect,  Mr.  Southey  allows.    Indeed  he  could 
not  well  have  denied  it.     *'  But,"  says  he,  **  the  evils  for  which  these  sci- 
ences are  the  palliative  have  increased  since  the  times  of  the  Druids  in  a 
proportion  that  heavily  overweighs  the  benefit  of  improved  therapeutics." 
We  know  nothing  either  of  the  diseases  or  the  remedies  of  the  Druids.    But 
we  are  quite  sure  that  the  improvement  of  medicine  has  far  more  than 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  disQ^e  during  the  last  three  centuries.    Thif 
is  proved  by  the  best  possible  evidence.    The  term  of  human  life  is  decidedly 
longer  in  England  than  in  any  former  age,  respecting  which  we  possess  any 
informaliou  on  which  we  can  rely.    All  the  rants  in  the  world  about  pic- 
turesque cottages  and  temples  of  Mammon  will  not  shake  this  argument. 
No  test  of  (he  state  of  society  can  be  named  so  decisive  as  that  which  is  fur- 
nished by  bills  of  mortality.    That  the  lives  of  the  people  of  this  country 
hive  been  gradually  lengthening  during  the  course  of  several  generations, 
is  as  certain  as  any  fact  in  statistics,  and  that  the  lives  of  men  should  become 
longer  and  longer,  while  their  physical- condition,  during  life,  is  becoming 
worse  and  worse,  is  utterly  incredible. 

Let  our  readers  think  over  these  circumstances.  Let  them  take  into  the 
account  the  sweatiAg  sickness  and  the  plague.  Let  them  take  into  the  ac- 
eount  that  fearful  disease  which  first  made  its  appearance  in  the  generation 
to  which  Mr.  Southey  assigns  the  palm  of  felicity,  and  raged  through  Eu- 
rope with  a  fury  at  which  the  physician  stood  aghast,  and  before  which  the 
p^ple  were  swept  away  by  thousands.  Let  them  consider  the  state  of  the 
northern  counties,  constantly  the  scene  of  robberies,  rapes,  massacres,  and 
c^fbgrations.  Let  them  add  to  all  this  the  fact  that  seventy-M.wo  thousand 
persons  suffered  death  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner  during  the  reign  of 
nevry  the  Eighth,  and  judge  between  the  nineteenth  and  the  sixteenth 
century. 

We  do  not  say  that  the  .lower  orders  in  England  do  not  suffer  severe 
hardships.  But,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Southey's  assertions,  and  in  spite  of  the 
assertion  of  a  class  of  politicians,  who,  differing  from  Mr.  Southey  in  every 
other  point,  agree  with  him  in  this,  we  are  inclined  to  doubt  whether  they 
reall>  sufiTer  greater  physical  distress  than  the  labouring  classes  of  the  most 
flourishing  countries  of  the  Continent. 

It  will  scarcely  be  maintained  that  the  lazzaroni  who  sleep  under  the 
porticos  of  Naples,  or  the  beggars  who  besiege  the  convents  of  Spain,  are 
in  a  happier  situation  than  the  English  commonalty •  The  distress  which 
has  lately  been  experienced  in  the  northern  part  of  Germany,  one  of  the 
kst  governed  and  most  prosperous  districts  of  Europe,  surpasses,  if  we  have 
ken  correctly  informed,  any  thing  which  has  of  late  years  been  known 
among  us.  In  Norway  and  Sweden  the  peasantry  are  constantly  compelled 
k>  mix  bark  with  their  bread,  and  even  this  expedient  has  not  always  pre- 
saved  whole  families  and  neighbourhoods  from  perishing  together  of  famine. 
An  experiment  has  lately  been  tried  in  the  kingdom  of  ttie  Netherlands, 
^hifih  has  been  cited  to  prove  tho  possibility  of  establishing  agricultural 
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coloniefi  on  the  waste  lands  of  England  ;^  but  which  proves  (o  our  mindi 
nothing  so  clearly  as  this,  that  the  rate  of  subsistence  to  which  the  labouring 
classes  are  reduced  in  the  Netherlands  is  miserably  low,  and  very  far  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  English  paup^.    No  distress  which  the  people  here 
have  endured  for  centuries  approaches  to  that  which  has  been  felt  by  the 
French  in  our  own  time.    The  beginning  of  the  year  1817  was  a  time  of 
great  distress  in  this  island.    Bui  the  sUle  of  the  lowest  classes  here  was 
mury  compared  with  that  of  the  people  of  France.   We  Gn(J  in  Magendie's 
Journal  de  Phpahhgie  E^peHtnentulef  a  paper  on  a  point  of  physiology 
connected  with  the  distress  of  that  season.    It  appears,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  six  department*,  Aix,  Jura,  Doubs,  Haute  Saone,  Vosges,  and  Saone  et 
Loire,  were  reduced  first  to  oatmeal  and  potatoes,  and  at  last  to  nettles, 
bean-stalks,  and  other  kinds  of  herbage  fit  only  for  cattle ;  thatn  when  the 
next  harvest  enabled  them  to  eat  barley-bread,  many  of  Ihem  died  from 
iolemperate  indulgence  in  what  they  thought  an  exquisite  repast ;  and  Ihat 
a  dropsy  of  a  peculiar  description  was  produced  by  the  hard  fare  of  the 
year.    Dead  bodies  were  found  on  the  roads  and  in  the  fieldst    A  single 
surgeon  dissected  six  of  these,  and  found  the  stonfach  shrunk,  and  filled 
with  the  unwholesome  aliments  which  hunger  had  driven  men  to  share 
With  beasts.    Such  extremity  of  distress  as  this  is  never  heard  of  hi  Eng- 
land, or  even  in  Ireland..   We  are,  on  the  whole,  inclined  to  think,  though 
we  would  speak  with  diffidence  on  a  point  on  which  it  would  be  rash  to  pro- 
nounce a  positive  judgment  without  a  much  tonget  and  closer  investigation  ^ 
than  we  have  bestowed  upon  it,  that  the  labouring  classes  of  this  island, 
though  they  have  their  grievances  and  distresses,  some  produced  by  their 
own  improvidience,  some  bv  the  errors  of  their  rulers,  are  on  the  whole 
better  off  as  to  physical  comforts  than  the  inhabitants  of  any  equally  exten- 
sive district  of  the  old  world. .  On  this  very  account,  sujRering  is  more 
acutely  felt  and  more  loudly  bewailed  here  than  elsewhere.    We  must 
take  into  the  account  the  liberty  of  discussion,  and  the  strong  interest  which 
the  opponents  of  a  ministry  always  have  to  exaggerate  the  extent  of  the  pab- 
Ue  disasters.    There  are  many  parts  ot  Europe  in  which  the  people  quietty 
endure  distress  that  here  would  shake  the  foundations  of  the  state — in  which 
the  inhabitants  of  a  whole  province  turn  out  to  eat  grass  with  less  clanoour 
than  one  Spitalfields  wieaver  would  make  here  if  the  overseers  were  to  pat 
him  on  barley-bread.    In  those  new  countries  in  which  a  civilized  popula- 
tion has  at  its  command  a  boundless  extent  of  the  richest  soil ,  the  condition  of 
the  labourer  is  probably  happier  than  in  any  society  which  has  lasted  for 
many  centuries..  But  in  the  old  world  we  nmst  confess  ourselves  unable  to 
find  any  satisfactory  record  of  any  gveat  nation,  past  or  present,  in  which 
the  working  classes  have  been  in  a  more  comfortable  situation  than  in  Eng- 
hnd  during  the  last  thirty  years.    When  this  island  was  thinly  peopled,  it 
was  barbarous.    There  was  little  capital ;  and  that  little  was  insecure.     It 
fe  now  ibt  richest  and  most  hi^y  civilized  spot  in  the  world ;  but  the  popa- 
MioB  is  dense.    Thus,  we  have  never  known  that  golden  age,  which  the 
lower  orders  in  the  United  States  are  now  enjoying.    We  have  never  kno^wii 
an  age  of  liberty,  of  order,  and  of  education,  an  age  in  which  the  mecha- 
nical sciences  were  carried  to  a  great  hei^t,  yet  in  which  the  people  vrere 
not  sufficiently  numerous  to  cultivate  even  the  most  fertile  valleys.    But, 
vrhen  we  compare  our  own  condition  with  that  of  our  ancestors,  we  think 
it  clear  that  the  advantages  arising  from  the  progress  of  civilizatioa  hare 
far  more  Hkan  counterbalanced  the  disadvantages  arising  from  the  progress  of 
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popuiiiioo.  While  aur  numbers  have  inereased  tenfold,  our  wealth  has 
increased  ahundredfold.  -Though  there  are  so  many  more  people  to  share 
tte  wenltti  now  eiistin|[  in  the  country  than  there  were  in  the  sixteenth 
cmtnj,  it  seems  certain,  that  a  greater  share  falls  almost  to  every  individual 
Una  fell  to  Ifao  share  of  any  of  the  eorresponding  class  of  (he  sixteenth  cen- 
lary.  The  King  ke^pf  a  more  splendid  court.  The  establishments  of  the 
sables  are  nuNre  magnifioeDt.  The  esquires  are  richer,  the  merchants  are 
ndier,  the  siiopkeepers  are  richer.  *  The  servingnnan,  the  artisan,  and  the 
bnahandman  have  a  more  c^ious  and  palatable  supply  of  focnl,  better 
dolhing,  and  better  furniture.  This  is  no  reason  for  tolerating  abuses,  or 
fer  neglecting  any  means  of  ameiioraling  the^onditiim  of  our  poorer  ooiu^ 
trpMD.  Bitf  it  is  a  reason  against  tolling  them,  as  some  of  our  phifesophers 
are  conilantly  leBing  them,  that  they  ai«  the  most  wretched  people  who 
ever  ensled  on  the  faiee  of  die  eardi. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  Mr.  SeiAhey's  amusing  doctrine  about  na«* 
tional  wealth.  A  steto,  says  he,  cannot  be  too  rich ;  but  a  people  may  be 
too  ridi.  His  reason  for  thinking  tUs  is  eitremely  curious : 


"  ApeiyJe  Bij  be  too  rich,  beoasiie  U  » the  tendeocf  of  the  QomiaeraML  and  nore  especial^ 
ef  the  uumfiKaving  syalem,  to  collect  wealth  rather  than  to  diffuse  it.  Wneie  wealth  is  neces- 
wuSfr  emphfed  m  aa j  m  die  speeulatiooi  of  trade,  its  inoneaae  i«  in  pfoporCioa  to  iti  amooot.  Great 
mpitMimn  htotmn  ULemkea  la  a  S(rii-poad|  wiw  derour  the  weaker  Mh ;  aad  it  ia  bat  too  oertaiBft 
Ibe  parerlj  of  ooe  part  or  the  people  taeois  lo  msreaae  in  the  nne  ratio  as  the  riches  of  another. 
Tboe  are  exanpla  of  this  in  historj.  In  Fortanl,  when  the  hjzh  tide  of  wealth  flowed  in  from 
Ifci  tm^itmta  in  Africa  and  Ibe  Bast,  Ibe  edeot  off  4liat  gseat  inSux  was  not  more  visible  in  the 
anpWBted  spieodour  of  the  court,  and  the  luxorj  of  the  higher  ranks,  than  in  the  distress  of  the 

I  Kr.  Soolliey's  instance  is  not  a  very  fortunate  one.  the  wealth  which 
did  so  little  for  the  Portuguese  was  not  the  fruit,  either  of  manufactures  or 
of  coiBvieroe  carried  on  by  private  individuals.  It  was  the  wealth,  not  of 
the  people,  tet  of  the  government  and  its  creatuires,  of  those  who,  as  Mr. 
Soitfbey  UudbLs,  can  never  be  too  rich.  Tlie  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Southey 's 
piopoeitiQB  ia  opposed  to  all  history,  and  to  the  phenomena  which  surround 
as  on  every  aide.  England  is  the  richest  country  in  Europe,  the  most  com- 
aKTcial,  and  the  most  manufacUirii^.  Rusi^a  and  Poland  are  the  poorest 
ooontrien  ia  Europe.  They  have  scarcely  any  trade,  and  none  but  the 
mdest  manufactures.  Is  wealth  more  diilused  in  Russia  and  Poland  than 
in  d^aod?  There  are  individuds  in  Russia  and  Poland  whose  incomes 
are  probably  equal  to  those  of  our  richest  countrymen.  It  may  be  doub^ 
ed,  whether  ^ere  are  not,  in  those  countries,  as  :many  fortunes  of  eighty 
a-year^  as  heie.  But  are  there  as  many  fortunes  of  five  thousand 
IT  of  one  thousand  a-year  ?  There  are  parishes  in  Engliind  wbidi 
m^i^n  iiio«e  peopte  of  between  five  hundred  and  three  thousand  pounds 
a-year,  Ihaa  could  be  found  in  all  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor  Nicholi^. 
Ibe  aeat  and  commodions  houses  which  have  been  built  in  London  and  its 
vkiolty,  for  peopte  of  this  class,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  would  of  than* 
mhm  form  a  city  larger  than  the  capitals  of  some  European  kingdoms. 
And  lliia  ia  the  state  of  society  in  which  the  great  proprietors  have  devoumd 

Ae  smaller  I  ,  ,      « 

Bie  eove  which  Mr.  Southey  thinks  that  he  has  discovered  is  woi^y  of 
fta  sKaciLy  which  he  has  shown  in  detecting  the  evil.  The  calamities 
«W^  from  the  ecHeotion  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few  capitalists  are  to 
be  Maadied  by  eoUeeting  it  in  the  handa  of  one  great  capitalist,  who  has  no 

9* 
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conceivable  motive  \o  use  it  better  than  other  capitalists, — the  all^evouring 
stale.  •         .       •       • 

It  is  not  strange  that,  differing  so  widely'  from  Mr.  Southey  as  to  the  past 
progress  of  society,  we  should  differ  from  him  also  as  to  its  probable  def  t  ny  < 
He  thinks  that,  to  all  outward  appearance,  the  country  is  hastening  to  de- 
struction; but  he  relies  firmly  on  the  goodness  of  God.  We  4o  not  see 
Bitilier  the  piety  or  the  rationality  of  thus  confidently  expecting  that  the 
Supreme  Being  will  interfere  to  disturb  the  common  succession  of  causes 
and  effects.  We,  too,  rely  on  his  goodness,— *on  his  goodness  as  manifested, 
not  in  extraordinary  interpositions,  but  in  those  general  laws  which  it  has 
pleased  him  to  establish  in  the  physical  and*in  the  moral  world.  We  rely 
on  the  natural  tendency  of  the  human,  intellect  to  truth,  and  on  the  natural 
tendency  of  society  to  improvement.  We  know  no  well-authenticated  in- 
tanceof  a  people  which  has  decidedly  retrograded  in  civilization  and  pro- 
sperity, except  from  the  influence  of  violent  and  terrible  calamities, — such 
as  those  which  laid  the  Roman  Empire  in  rains,  or  those  which,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  desolated  Italy.  We  know  of  no  countcy 
which,  at  the  end  of  fifty  years  of  peace  and  tolerably  good  government, 
has  been  less  prosperous  than  at  the  beginning  of  that  period.  The  poetical 
importance  of  a  state  may  decline  as  the  balance  of  power  is  disturbed  by 
the  introduction  of  new  forces.  Thus,  the  influence  of  Holland  and  of 
Spain  is  much  diminished.  But  are  Holland  and  Spain  poorer  than  for- 
merly ?  We  doubt  it.  Other  countries liave  outrun  them.  But  we  suspect 
that  they  have  been  positively,  though  not  relatively,  advancing.  We 
suspect  that  Holland  is  richer  than  when«he  sent  hemavies  up  the  Thames, 
— that  Spain  is  richer  than  when  a  French  king  was  biDught  captive  to  the 
footstool  of  Charles  the  Fifth: 

History  is  full  of  the  signs  of  this  natural  progress  of  society.  We  see 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  annals  of  mankind  how  the  industry  of  indi- 
viduals, struggling  up  against  wars,  taxes,  famines,  eonflagrations,  mis- 
chievous prohibitions,  and  more  mischievous  productioas,  creates  faster 
than  governments  can  squander,  and  repairs  whatever  invaders  can  de- 
stroy. We  see  the  capital  jof  nations  mcreasing,  and  all  the  arts  of  life  ap- 
proaching nearer  and  nearer  to  perfection,  in  spite  of  the  grossest  corrup- 
tion and  the  wildest  profusion  on  the  part  of  rulers. 

The  present  moment  is  one  of  great  distress.     But  how  small  will  that 
distress  appear  when  we  think  over  the  history  of  the  last  forty  years ;— a 
war,  compared  with  which  all  other  wars  sink  into  insignificance ; ^taxa- 
tion, such  as  the  most  heavily  taxed  people  of  former  times  could  not  have 
conceived ;— a  debt  larger  than  ail  the  public  debts  that  ever  existed  in  the 
world  added  together ;— the  food  of  the  people  studiously  rendered  dear  ;— 
the  currency  imprudently  debased  and  imprudently  restored.  Yet  Is  the  coon- 
try  poorer  than  in  1790  ?  We  fully  believe  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  misgovem- 
ment  of  her  rulers,  she  has  been  almost  constantly  becoming  richer  and 
richer.     Now  and  then  there  has  been  a  stoppage,  now  and  then  a  short 
retrogression ;  but  as  to  the  general  tendency  there  can  be  no  doubt.    A 
smgle  breaker  may  recede,  but  the  tide  is  evidently  coming  in. 

If  we  were  to  prophesy  that,  in  the  1930,  a  population  of  fifty  millions, 
better  fed,  clad,  and  lodged  than  the  English  of  our  time,  will  cover  these 
islands,— that  Sussex  and  Huntingdonshire  will  be  wealthier  than  the 
wealthiest  parts  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  now  are,— that  culUva- 
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tioD,  rich  Sis  that  of  a  flower  garden,  will  be  carried  up  to  the  very  tops  of 
Ben  Nevis  and  Helvellyn, — that  machines,  constructed  on  principles  yet 
undiseovered,  will  be  in  every  house, — that  there  will  be  no  highways  but 
nifmds,  no  traveling  but  by  steam, — that  our  debt,  vast  as  it  seems  to  us, 
will  appear  to  our  great-grandchildren   a  trifling  encumbrance,  which 
■ight  easily  be  paid  ofi*  in  a  year  or  two,— *many  people  would  think  us  in- 
nse.    We  prophesy  nothing ;  but  this  we  say — If  any  person  had  told 
the  ParKaroent  which  met  in  perpleiity  and  terror  after  the  crash  in  1720, 
that  in  iSdO  the  wealth  of  England  would  surpass  all  their  wildest  dreams, 
— that  the  annual  revenue  would  equal  the  principal  of  that  debt  which 
they  considered  as  an  intolerable  burthen, — that  for  bne  man  of  10,000/., 
then  livii%.  there  would  be  five  men  of  50,000/., — that  London  would  be 
twice  as  large  and  twice  as  populous,  and  that,  nevertheless,  the  mortality 
would  have  diminished  to  one  half  what  it  then  was, — that  the  post-office 
would  bring  more  into  the  exchequer  than  the  excise  and  customs  had 
brought  in  together  under  Charles  n.,*-^that  stage  coaches  would  run 
from  Loudon  to  York  in  twenty-four  hours, — that  men  would  sail  without 
wind,  and  would  be  beginning  to  ride  without  horses,— our  ancestors  would 
have  given  as  much  credit  to  the  prediction  as  they  gave  to  Gulliver's  Travels. 
Yel  die  prediction  would  have  been  true;  and  they  would  have  perceived 
that  it  was  not  altogether  absurd,  if  they  had  considered  that  the  country 
was  then  raising  every  year^  a  sum  which  would  have  purchased  the  fee- 
ample  of  the  revenue  of  the  Plantagenets-^en  times  what  supported  the 
gavemment  of  Elizabeth — three  times  what,  in  the  time  of  Oliver  Crom- 
wft/l,  had  been  thought  intolerably  oppressive.    To  almost  all  men  the 
slate  of  things  under  which  they  have  been  used  to  \wq  seems  to  be.tlie 
necessary  state  of  things.    We  have  heard  it  said  tlmt  five  per  cent,  is  the 
jiataral  interest  of  money,  that  twelve  is  the  natural  number  of  a  jury,  that 
forty  shillings  is  the  natural  qualification  of  a  county  voter.  Hence  it  is 
that  though  in  every  age  every  body  knows  that  up  to  his  own  time,  pro- 
gressive improvement  has  been  taking  place,  nobody  seems  to  reckon  on 
iny  improvement  during  the  next  generation;    We  cannot  absolutely  prove 
that  those  are  in  error  who  tell  us  that  society  has  reached  a  turning  point 
— ^that  we  have  seen  our  best  days.    But  so  said  all  who  came  before  us, 
attd  wUh  just  as  much  apparent  reason.      *' A  million  a-year  will  beg- 
^r  us,"  said  the  patriots  of  16A0.     '*  Two  millions  a-year  will  grind  the 
ooontry  to  powder,'*  was  the  cry  in  1660.    "  Six  millions  a-year,  and  a 
ddMofCfty  millions!"  exclaimed  Swif^— "the  high  allies  have  been  the 
mio  of  us  ! "    •  *  A  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  debt ! "  said  Junius—*  *  well 
mav  we  say  that  we  owe  Lord  Chatham  more  than  we  shall  ever  pay,  if 
we  owe  him  such  a  load  as  this."    **  Two  hundred  and  forty  millions  of 
4ebt!"  cried  all  the  statesmen  of  1788  in  chorus— "what  abilities,  or  what 
ceoQomy  on  the  part  of  a  minister,  can  save  a  country  so  binrdened  ?"    We 
know  that  if,  since  1783,  no  fresh  debt*  had  been  incurred,  the  increased 
lesouTces  of  the  country  would  have  enabled  us  to  defray  that  burden  at 
which   Pitt,  Fox,  and  Burke  stood  aghast— to  defray  it  over  and  over 
again,  and  that  with  much  lighter  taxation  that  what  we  have  actually 
borne.     On  what  principle  is  it  that,  when  we  see  nothing  but  improve- 
nenl  behind  us,  we  are  to  expect  nothing  but  deterioration  before  us? 

It  is  not  by  the  intermeddling  of  Mr.  Southey's  idol— the  omniscient 
aad  omnipotent  State— but  by  the  prudence  and  energy  of  the  people,  that 
England  has  hitherto  been  carried  forward  in  civilization ;  and  it  is  to  tha 
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sane  prudence  and  the  Mtae  energy  (hat  we  now  look  with  comfort  and 
good  hope.  Oiir  rulers  will  best  promote  the  improvement  of  the  people 
by  strictly  confiniDg  Uiemselres  to4heir  own  legitimate  duties — by  leaTing 
capital  to  find  its  most  lucrative  course,  commodities  their  fsir  priea,  in* 
dustry  and  intelligence  their  natural  reifard,  idleness  and  folly  their  natural 
punishment— by  maintaining  peace,  by  defending  property^  by  diminiihisg 
(he  price  of  law,  and  by  o^rving  strict  econofliy  in  OTory  department  oC. 
thestate.  Let  the  Government  do  thiet  the  People  will  assuredly  dothe  rest. 


SPIRIT  OF  SOCIETY  IN  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE/ 

The  French  and  the  English  'can  no  longer  be  accused  of  that  mutual 
contempt  which  furnishes  the  preliminary  ground  of  remark  to  the  writer 
of  the  agreeable  work  before  us.  After  a  jealousy  of  eight  hundred  yean, 
we  have  begun  to  conquer  our  prejudices  and  recant  our  opinions ;  and  we 
are  now  contented  to  glean  from  the  customs  and  manners  of  our  nei^boura 
benefits  somewhat  more  important  than  the  innovationa  in  caps,  or  the  im- 
provements in  cookery,  which  formed  pretty  nearly  the  limits  of  that  portion 
of  our  forefathers,  ambition  which  was  deyoted  to  the  imitation  of  our  "  ho* 
reditary  foes/'  Late  events  have  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  popular  prqiH 
dice ;  and  we  have  now,  of  two  extremes,  rather  to  guard  against  the  desire 
blindly  to  copy,  than  the  resolution  zealously  to  contemn.  Those  natioaal 
sentiments,  *'  grave,  with  a  bright  disdain,"  olJd^tinewf  andaofi|WfiMi|fr»» 
whfch  give  so  patriotic  a  character  to  the  British  Theatre,  never  more  will 
awaken  a  sympathising  gallery  to  '*  the  loud  collision  of  applauding  A«iM<i.'* 
But  the  character  of  thepeopie,  and  the  spirit  of  society,  in  Uie  two  countrieaL 
are  stUK  in  many  respects,  remarkably  different.  When  a  French  raob-are 
excited,  they  clamour  for  glory^*^when  an  English  mob  are  inclined  to  be 
riotous^  they  are  thirsty  for  .beer.  At  a  contested  election,  the  feelings  o( 
the  working  classes  must  necessarily  be  strongly  excited.  The  harangues 
to  their  Onderstandings— ^the  addresses  to  their  interests— 4be  artifioea  Cor 
their  affections — the  congregating  together*— ttie  conference— the  discusaion 
— the  dispute-r-the  spirit  of  party, — these,  if  any  emotions,  might  well  be 
supposed  to  call  forth  the  man  from  himself,  to  excite,  to  their  inmostdepth, 
his  generous  as  well  as  angry  sympathies,  and  warming  him  from  all  selfiab 
considerations,  to  hurry  him  into  even  a  blind  and  rash  devotion  for  the 
cause  he  adopts,  and  a  disdain,  which  no  lure  can  soften,  for  that  which  lie 
opposes.  And  so,  indeed,  to  the  uninitiated  spectator  it  may  appear;  hoi 
how  generally  is  that  noisy  ardour  the  result  of  a  purchase— 4iow  many,  in 
such  a  time  and  in  such  scenes,  will  grow  inebriate  on  the  hospitality  of  one, 
with  the  intention  of  voting  for  another — how  large  the  number  6i  th<we  to 
whom  you  speak  of  retrenchment  and  reform,  who  remain  unmoved  till  the 
bribe  is  hinted,  and  the  vote,  callous  to  the  principles,  is  suborned  by  the 
purse  I  When,  in  the  late  general  electioB,  a  patriotic  adventurer  was.  en- 
gaged in  attempting  to  open  (as  the  phrase  is)  a  doee  borouf^,  one  of  his 
most  a^nuous  supporters  deelainung  on  the  vileness  of  the  tew  privile^^ 

*  A  oomparatiTe  View  of  the  Social  Life  of  England  aod  France,  from  the  Restomtioo  off 
Charles  the  Secotai  to  die  rVench  Rerohitioii.  Uy  Uie  Editor  of  HMhttie  da  Deflkid't  Letlerm^ 
OctairP.    Wud^a,  iaSS.~ Vol  lii.  pave  SM.    touaiy.lSSl. 
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fofefs  m  receiving  thirty  pouodB  each  Cor  their  votes,  added,  with  the  air  of 
a  Bias  of  delicate  eoosoianoe,-^''  But  if  you  qaen  the  borough,  sir.  we  will 
doiiforfive!" 

Bat  leaTiag,  for  the  present,  the  graver  discussions  connected  with  the  ef- 
tedB-ot  our  civil  institutions*  it  is  our  intention  to  make  a  few  observations 
on  thai  Spirit  of  Society  which  is  formed  among  the  higher  dasses,  and  imi- . 
laled  among  those  possessing  less  aristocratical  distinction. 

The  great  distinction  of /i$hum  in  France,  as  it  was^-^nd  in  England,  as 
it  is— we  consider  to  be  this.  In  the  former  country  the  natural  advantages 
w^e  a£GBctod,  in  the  latter  we  covet  the  acquired.  There  the  aspirants 
to  fashion  pretended  to  wit--^re  they  pretend  to  wealth.  In  this  country, 
from  causessufificiently  d>vious,  social  reputationhas  long  been  measured  by 
the  exiMit  of  a  rent-roll ;  respectability  has  been  another  word  for  money; 
and  tho  point  on  which  competitors  have  been  the  most  anxious  to  vie  with 
each  olber  has  been  that  exact  poinf  in  whiab  persond  merit  can  have  the 
least  poaaible  weight  in  the  competition.  Tfaaand^itionof  the  French  gallant, 
if  devoted  to  a  frivolous  object,  was  at  least  more  calculated  toimpress  society 
with  a  ^aefifal  and  gay  tone  than  the  inaetive  and  unrelieved  ostentation  of 
Ibe  Eogiisb  pretender.  And  those  circles  to  which  a  bommoi  was  the  passpoii 
cooJd  aearcely  hil  tobemore  agreeable  than  circles  in  which,  to  be  the  most 
eoiirled,  it  is  sufficient  to  be  the  first-4KHii.  A  Frenchman  had,  at  leasts 
one  iatellectual  inerative  to  his  sodal  ambition; — to  obtain  access  to  the 
asott  fasbionsdrie,  was  to  obtain  access  to  the  most  pleasant,  the  most  witty 
circles  in  his  capital.  But  to  enjoy  the  most  difficult  society  of  London  is 
10  partake  of  the  inspidity  of  a  decorated  and  silent  crowd,  of  (he  mere  sen- 
aval  gratification  of  a  costly  dinner. 

To  give  acerbity' to  the  tone  of  ourfashion-^^ile  it  is  br  from  increasing' 

its  refineaneot — ^thece  is  a  sort  of  negative  opposition  made  by  the  titled 

arislocrale  to  that  order,  from  v?hich  it  must  be  allowed  the  majority  have 

spnmg  themselves.    Descended,  f<»'  the  most  part,  from  the  unpedigreed 

rich,  ihey  affect  to  preserve  from  that  class,  circles  exclusive  and  impassable. 

Fashion  4o-4faeir  heaven  is  like  Om  lotus  to  Mahomet's ;  it  is  at  once  the  or^ 

nameat  and  the  barrier.    To  the  opulent,  who  conunand  power,  they  pre<- 

lend,  whye  woiahipping  opulence,  to  deny  ton:  a  generation  passes,  and 

the  proficribed  cla»  have  beeoBM  the  exclusive.    '*  Sir  le  financier  manqoe 

eoup,  lea  eourtisans  disenide  lui,-*-c'est  un  bourgeois,  un  homme  do 

,  un  maldtru  :  s'il  rto»it,  ils  hii  demandent  sa  fiUe."  *    This  mock 

,  in  which  riches  ultimately  triumph,  encourages  the  rieh  to  a  field 

in  whid^  they  are  ridiculous  till  they  conquer;  and  makes  the  one  race 

servile,  that  the  race  succeeding  may  earn  the  privilege  to  be  insolent.    If 

the  nnracfaantor  the  banker  has  the  sense  to  prefer  die  station  in  which  he 

respeetaUe,  toattemptingsuccessin  one  that  destroys his.real eminence,  while 

ii  apes  a  shadowy  distinction,  his  wife,  hisdaughters,  his  son  in  the  Guards, 

noi  ofien  so  wise.  If  one  class  of  the  great  remaio  aloof,  another  dass  aie 

,  partly  to  defy,  and  partly  to  decoy  ;--Hind  ruinousenlertainmentsaie 

for  the  sake  of  pleasure,  but  with  a  prospective  yearning  to  the  co*- 

of  the  Memiug  JM.  They  do  not  relieve  dulness,  but  they  render  it 

■s ;  and  instead  of  sufiering  weadth  to  be  the  commander  of  enjoyment, 

ihey' tender  it  the  stave  to  a  vanity,  that,  of  aU  the  species  of  that  unquiet 

^  LesCftMctifM  de  La  firayere. 
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passion,  is  the  most  susceptible  to  pain.  Circles  there  are  in  London,  in 
which  to  be  admitted  is  to  be  pleased  and  to  admire ;  but  those  circles  are 
composed  of  persons  above  the  fashion  or  aloof  from  it.  Of  those  where 
that  tawdry  deity  presides,  would  it  be  extv&vagant  (o  say  that  existence  is  a 
course  of  strife,  subserviency,  hypocrisy,  meanness,  ingratitude,  insolence^ 
and  mortification;  and  that  to  judge  of  the  motives  which  urge  to  such  alife, 
we  have  only  to  imagine  the  wish  to  be  every  where  in  the  pursuit  of  nothing&l 

Fashion  in  this  country  is  also  distinguished  from  her  sister  in  France,  by 
our  want  of  sodal  enthusiasm  for  genius.  *  It  showed,  not  the  power  of  ap- 
preciating his  talents,  but  a  capacity  for  admiring  the  more  exalted  order  of 
talents  (which  we  will  take  leave  to  say  is  far  from  a  ridicillous  trait  in  the 
national  character),  that  the  silent  and  inelegant  Hume  was  yet  in  hi^  re- 
quest in  the  brilliant  coteries  of  Paris.  In  England,  the  enthusiasm  is  for 
distinction  of  a  more  sounding  kind.  Were  a  great  author  to  arrive  in  Loo- 
don,  he  might  certainly  be  neglected ;  but  a  petty  prince  could  not  fail  of 
being  eagerly  courted.  A  man  of  that  species  of  genius  which  amuses-*-nol 
exalts-^might  indeed  create  a  momentary  sensation.  The  oracle  of  science 
— the  discoverer  df  truth,  might  be  occasionally  asked  to  the  soirees  of  some 
noble  Maecenas  ;  but  every  drawing-room,  for  one  season  at  least,  would 
be  thrown  open  to  the  new  actress,  or  the  Imported  musician.  Such  is  the 
natural  order  of  things  in  our  wealthy  aristocracy,  among  whom  there  can 
be  as  little  sympathy  with  those  who  instruct,  as  there  must  be  gratitude  to 
those  who  entertain^  till  the  entertainment  has  become  the  prery  of  satiety, 
and  the  hobbyhorse  of  the  new  season  replaces  the  rattle  of  the  last. 

Here,  we  cannot  but  feel  the  necessity  of  subjecting  our  gallantry  to  our 
reason,  and  enquiring  how  tar  the  indifference  to  what  i»  great,  and  the 
passion  for  what  is  frivolous,  may  be  occasioned  by  the  present  tone  of  that 
influence  which  women  necessarily  exercise  in  this  country,  9is  in  all  modem 
civilized  communities.  Whoever  is  disposed  to  give  accurate  attention  to 
the  constitution  of  fashion  (which  fashion  in  the  higher  classes,  is,  in  other 
words,  the  spirit  of  society),  must  at  once  perceive  how  largely  Ihatfiashion 
is  formed,  and  how  absolutely  it  is  governed,  by  the  gentler  sex.  Oor 
fasliion  may  indeed  be  considered  the  a^regate  of  the  opinions  of  our  wo^ 
men.  In  order  to  account  for  the  tone  that  fashion  receives,  we  have  but 
to  inquire  into  the  education  bestowed  upon  women.  Have  we,  then,  in^ 
stilled  into  them  those  public  principles  (as  well  as  private  accomplishments) 
which  are  calculated  to  ennoble  opinion,  and  to  furnish  their  own  peculiar 
inducements  of  reward  to  a  solid  and  lofty  merit  in  tlw)  opposite  sex?  Our 
women  are  divided  into  classes^— the  domestic  and  the  dissipated.  The 
latter  employ  their  lives  in  the  pettiest  intrigues,  or,  at  best,  in  a  round  of 
vanities  that  usurp  the  name  of  amusements.  Women  of  the  highest  rank 
alone  take  much  immediate  share  in  politics ;  and  that  share,  it  must  be 
confessed  brings  any  thing  but  advantage  to  the  state.  No  one  will  assert 
that  these  soft  aspirants  have  any  ardour  for  the  public— ^ny  sympathy  with 
measures  that  are  pure  and  unselfish.  No  one  will  deny  that  they  are  the 
first  to  laugh  at  principles,  which  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  the  educat  ionwe 
have  given  them  precludes  them  from  comprehending,-'*^nd  to  excite  the 
parental  emotions  of  the  husband,  by  reminding  him  that  the  advancement 
of  his  sons  requires  interest  with  the  Minister.  The  domestic  class  of  wo- 
men are  not  now,  ,we  suspect,  so  numerous  as  they  have  been  estimated  by 
speculators  on  our  national  character.  We  grant  their  merits  at  once ;  and 
We  inquire  if  the  essence  of  these  merits  be  not  made  to  consist  in  the  very 
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firfraining  from  an  attempt  to  influeoce  public  opinion, — in  the  very  ]g-» 
nonince  of  all  virtues  connected  with  the  eommunity  ;-^f  we  shall  not  be 
told  that  the  proper  sphere  of  woman  is  private  life,  and  the  propec  limit  to 
hervirtues,  the  private  affections.  Now,  were  it  true  that  women  did  not 
influence  public  opinion,  we  should  be  silent  on  the  subject,  and  subscribe 
lo  all  those  charming  commonplaces  on  retiring  modesty  and  household 
attractions  that  we  have  so  long  been  accustomed  to  read  and  hear.  But  we 
bold  that  feminine  influence,  however  secret,  is  unavoidably  great ;  and 
owing  to  this  lauded  ignorance- of  public  matters,  we  hold  it  also  to  be  un- 
avoidably corrupt.  It  is  clear  that  women  of  the  class  we  speak  of,  attach- 
ing an  implied  blame  to  the  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  are  necessarily 
the  reservoir  of  unexamined  opinions  and  established  prejudices, — that  those 
opinions  and  prejudices  colour  the  education  they  give  to  their  children*, 
and  the  advice  they  bestow  upon  their  husbands.  We  allow  them  to  be 
the  soothing  companion  and  the  tender  nur8e-^(these  are  admirable  merits 
— these  at^  all  their  own)— »but,  in  an  hour  of  wavering  between  principle 
and  interest,  on  which  side  would  their  interest  lie  ?-— would  they  inculcate 
the  shame  of  a  pension,  or  the  glory  of  a  sacrifice  to  the  public  interest? 
On  the  contrary,  how  often  has  the  worldly  tenderness  of  tne  mother  been 
Hie  secret  cause  of  the  tarnished  character  and  venal  vote  of  the  husband ; 
or,  to  come  to  a  pettier  source  of  emotion,  how  often  has  a  wound,  or  an 
artificial  pampering,  to  some  feminine  vanity,  led  to  the  renunciation  of  one 
party  advocating  honesft  measures,  or  to  the  adherence  to  another  subsisting 
upon  courtly  intrigues  I  In  more  limited  circles,  how  vast  that  influence  in 
forming  the  national  character,  which  you  wonld  deny  because  it  is  secret! 
—how  evident  a-proof  t>f  the  influence  of  those  whose  minds  you  will  not 
enlaige,  in  that  living  which  exceeds  means, — so  pre-eminently  English— 
10  wretched  in  its  consequences^^so  paltry  in  its  object !  Who  shall  say 
that  the  whole  comfortless,  senseless,  heartless  system  of  ostentation  which 
pervades  society  has  no  cause— not  in  women,  if  you  like — but  in  the  edu- 
catioo  we  give  them  ? 

We  are  €ar  from  wishing  that  women,  of  what  rank  soever,  should  intern- 
meddle  with  party  politics,  or  covet  the  feverish  notoriety  of  state  intrigues, 
any  more  than  we  wish  they  should  possess  the  universal  genius  ascribed 
le  Lady  Anne  Clillbrd  by  Dr.  Donne,  and  be  able  to  argue  on  alt  subjects 
"  from  predestination  to  slea  silk."  We  are  far  from  desiring  them  to  neglect 
one  domestic  doty,  or  one  household  tie  ;  but  we  say — ^for  women  as  for 
men— there  is  no  sound  or  true  morality,  where  there  is  no  knowledge  of 
— no  deTotion  to — •public  virtue. '  In  the  education  women  receive,  we 
would  enlarge  their  ideas  to  the  comprehension  of  political  integrity  ;  and 
in  the  variety  of  events  with  which  life  tries  the  honesty  of  men,  we  would 
leave  lo  those  principles  we  have  inculcated — unpolluted  as  they  would  be  by 
the  elose  contagion  of  party — undisturbed  by  the  heat  and  riot  of  action — 
that  calm  influence,  which  would  then  scarcely  fail  to  be  as  felicitous  and 
jtKt  as  we  deem  it  now  not  unoften  unhappy  and  dishonouring.  But  of  all 
the  inducements  to  female  artifice  and  ambition,  our  peculiar  custom  of 
leliiag  our  daughters  to  the  best  advantage  is  the  most  universal.  We  arc 
a  Bialch-making  nation.  The  system  in  France,  and  formerly  existent  in 
this  country,  of  betrothing  children,  had  at  least  with  us  one  good  eflcct 
aoiong  many  bad.  If  unfriendly  to  chastity  in  France,  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  produced  so  pernicious  an  efTect  in  Fngland ;  but  while  it  did  not 
impair  the  endearments  of  domestic  life,  it  rendered  women  less  profession- 
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ally  h<dlow  and  designing  at  that  pedod  of  life  when  love  ceases  to  encourage 
deceit ;  it  did  not  absorb  their  acutest  faculties  in  a  game  in  which  there  is 
no  less  hypocrisy  requisite  than  in  the  amours  of  a  Dorimont,  or  a  Belinda 
•—but  without  the  excuse  of  the  affections.  Wliile  this  custom  incraases 
the  insincerity  of  our  social  life,  it  is  obvious  that  it  must  react  also  on  iis 
dulness;  for  wealth  and  rank  being  the  objects  sought,  are  the  ohjbcia 
courted ;  and  thus,  another  reason  is  giyen  for  crowding  our  circles  widi 
important  stolidity,  and  weeding  them  of  persons  poor  enough  to  be  agree-* 
able — and  because  agreeable — dangerous  and  unwelcome. 

Would  we  wish,  then,  the  influence  of  women  to  be  less  ?  We  will  evade 
the  insidious  question. — ^We  wish  it  to  be  differently  directed.  By  con- 
tracting their  minds,  we  weaken  ourselves ;  by  cramping  their  morality^ 
we  ruin  our  own ;  as  we  ennoble  their  motives,  society  will  rise  to  a  loftier 
tone-Hind  even  Fashion  herself  may  be  made  to  reward  glory  as  well  as 
frivolity.  Nay,  we  shall  not  even  be  astonished  if  it  ultimately  ettoouragea, 
with  some  portion  of  celebrity  and  enthusiasm,  the  man  who  has  refused  a 
bribe,  or  conferred  some  great  b^iefit  on  his  country,  as  well  as  the  idol  of 
Crockford's  or  the  heir  to  a  dukedom. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  that  power  of  ridicule  so  generally  cul- 
tivated as  a  science  in  France  has  scarcely  exercised  over  the  tone  of  feeling 
in  that  country  so  repressing  an  influence  as  it  has  among  ourselves.    It 
never  destroyed  in  the  French  the  love  of  theatrical  effect;  and  even  in  the 
prevalence  of  those  heartless  manners  formed  under  the  old  r^tme^  it  never 
deterred  them  from  avowing  romantic  feeling,  if  uttered  in  courtly  language. 
Nay,  it  was  never  quite  out  of  feshion  to  affect  a  gallant  sentiment  or  a 
generous  emotion ;  and  the  lofty  verse  of  ComeillO'Was  echoed  with  enthii* 
siasm  by  the  courtiers  of  a  Bourbon,  and  the  friends  of  a  Pompadour.    But 
here,  a  certain  measured  and  cold  demeanour  has  been  too  often  coupled 
with  the  disposition  to  sneer  not  only  at  expressions  that  are  exaggerated, 
but  at  sentiments  that  are  noble.     Profligacy  in  action  surprises,  shocks, 
less  than  the  profession  of  exalted  motives,  uttered  in  conversation,  wheit, 
as  a  witty  orator  observed,  'Hhe  reporters  are  shut  out,  and  there  is  no  oc- 
casion '  to  humbug.' "    We  confess  that  we  think  it  a  bad  sign  when  lolly 
notions  are  readily  condemned  as  bombast,  and  when  a  nation  not  much 
addicted  to  levity,  or  even  liveliness,  is,  above  all  others,  inclined  to  ridi<- 
cule  the  bias  to  magnify  and  exalt.    A  shoeblack  of  twelve  years  old,  plying 
his  trade  by  the  Champs  Elys6es,  was  struck  by  a  shoeUack  four  yeais 

Jounger.    He  was  about  to  return  the  blow — an  old  fruitwoman  arresled 
is  arm,  exclaiming — ''Have  you  then*  no  greatness  of  soul?"     Nothiag 
could  be  more  bombastic  than  the  reproof.    Granted.    But  who  shall  aaty 
!iow  far  such  bombast  influenced  the  magnanimity  of  the  labouring  claaaes 
in  that  late  event,  which  was  no  less  a  revolution  in  France,  than  the  triumph 
of  the  human  species  ?    Exaggperation  of  sentiment  can  rarely,  as  a  national 
trait,  be  dangerous.    With  nten  of  sense  it  unavoidably  settles  into 
ness  of  mind;  but  monk  dd)asement,— a  sneer  for  what  is  fai^,* 
belief  of  what  is  good,  is  the  very  worst  symptom  a  people  can  display. 
The  influence  which  it  is  the  natural  province  of  the  Drama  to  exert 
wards  the  endting  Uie  standard  of  sentiment  and  opinion  is  not,  at  tbis  ~ 
it  will  readily  be  allowed,  very  efficacious  in  coonterbalancing  die  worldly 
and  vulgar  tendency  to  degrade.   Tragedy  sleeps  side  by  side  with  the  £pic ; 
and  the  loftier  shapes  of  Comedy  have  dwindled  into  Faroe,  Ihai 
dwmfish  imp  of  ail  the  varieties  of  dramatic  humour.    The  stage 
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dveo  to  hrnire  frtinqoish^  (be  most  oommoa,  thou^  not  the  least  moral,  of 
ito  pnnogitives,  tiz.  Io  hoM  the  mirror  to  existing  cosIoim,  and  to  correct 
MIy  by  ezhibiting'it,    W9  question,  indeed,  whether  that  power  has  e^er 
been  birgely  ezercised^^whether  the  drama  has  eter  lisibly  and  truly 
bodied  forth  ttie  image  of  the  times — since  the  plastic  and  unappreciated 
^eniiia  of  Jodsob  adajitod  Jus  various  knowledge  of  the  past  to  a  portraiture 
of  his  oipn  period,  even  too  individual  and  exact.    The  Restoration— -so  per- 
niemia  for  the  most  part  to  what  was  most  excellent  in  political  truths— ^as 
liule  nujm  fanroundile  to  whatsoever  was  noble  in  the  fvovinces  of  literary 
fiction.    The  stage  was  lowered  to  clumsy  and  graceless  imitations  from  the 
FreDdh,  and  reflected  the  grossness  and  vice  of  the  court— not  the  manners 
eroKMnJo  of  that  people  over  whom  the  oontagini  of  the  court  was  iar  from 
extensive.    Sedkiog  its  food  from  a  form  of  society,  artificial  alike  in  its 
Tices  and  Hb  curtoms,  the  Comedy  of  that  day,  d^pite  its  lavish  and  redun- 
dant wit,  ranriy  toadied  upon  a  single  chord  dedicated  to  simplicity  or  na- 
ture.    And  to  believe  that  the  literary  Aretins — the  dramatizing  Don 
Bapbnda  of  the  Restoration — r^resented  or  influenced  their  age,  were  to 
believe  that  they  found,  or  made,  the  countrymen  of  Vane  and  Bradshaw, 
of  Falkland  and  of  Derby,  a  community  of  sharpers  rioting  in  a  metropolis 
at  broAeb.    The  remaikable  contrast  that  the  delicate  and  somewhat 
emaacuJate  tefinement  ot  the  celebratod  Periodicals  in  the  reign  of  Anne 
present  to  the  indecency  even  then  characteristic  of  the  stage,  and  the  uni- 
versal and  instantaneous  impression  they  produced — so  far  deeper  than  that 
created  by  nny  of  the  licentious  comedies  of  the  day — ^will  be  quite  sufficient 
to  cottvinoe  those  who  remember  that  the  brilliancy  and  rapidity  of  literary 
snooeas  are  proportioned  to  the  exactness  with  which  the  literary  effort  ac- 
cords with  aome  popular  train  of  feeling  deeply  felt,  but  not  hitherto  com- 
iy  expressed,  that  the  stage  did  not,  at  that  period,  represent  the  man- 
of  the  contemporaries  of  Addison  much  more  feithfully  than,  in  the 
times,  it  had  reflected  the  tone  of  feeling  commoo  to  the  contem- 
of  Russell  and  Sidney.    Coming  to  a  period  nearer  (he  present,  it 
scarceiy  be  asserted  that  even  the  exquisite  humour  of  Goldsmith,  or 
slill  less  the  artificial  and  exuberant  wit  of  Sheridan,  were  exercised  in 
giving  a  very  peculiar  and  marked  representation  of  their  times ;  whatever 
Ihey  mig^t  effect  in  exhibitiag  certain  aspects  of  society,  as  common  in  one 
aalinn  off  Europe  as  another.    Since  the  masterpieces  of  their  genius,  the 
attempt  to  diow  ^'the  form  and  pressure  of  the  age  "  has  not  been  made 
wiih  any  tolerable  success.    And  should  any  novelty  (not  arising  from  the 
daaoM  of  die  aei^r)  now  attract  to  the  theatre — ^we  must  tibank  Germany 
fior  a  superstition— France  for  a  farce— Siam  for  an  elephant— or  England 
scene.    The  influence  attributed  of  old  to  the  stage  has  passed  into 
directions :  Novels  represent  manneri,  and  Periodicak  opinions.    The 
r,  the  more  abstruse,  the  more  extended  branches  of  morals,  are  but 
iiightly  and  fiBcbly  cultivated.    Thus,  little  of  general  influence  is  left  to  that 
part  of  iiteratnre  wMch  lencAaa-^save  what  may  be  exercised  by  publics-^ 
adapted  to  the  immediate  necessity,  prejudice,  or  caprice  of  the  times, 
by  cheap  works  addressed  to  the  people,— elementary,  if  intended  for 
understanding— declamatory,  if  for  their  passions. 
b  W0uld  be  a  matter  of  speculation  deserving  a  larger  notice  than  we  can 
it  here,  to  inquire  now  far  our  national  literature  is  influenced  by 
the  plaee  which  our  literary  men  hold  in  society.    That  men  of  letters  do 
snjcrf  IB  Bn^and  their  legitimate  and  proper  rank  is  a  common  and  trite 
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complaint.    Th(^ro  is,  doublleas,  something  equiyopal  in  their  station.   An 
English  author  of  but  moderate  eminence  at  home,  is  often  astonished  ^i  the 
respect  paid  to  him  abroad.    PoHli^l  power-^he  chief  object  of  desire 
with  us — ^leaves  to  that  direction  of  intellect  which  does  not  command  it  but 
a  moderate  and  lukewarm  homage.     Fashion  may  indeed  invest  the  new 
author  with  a  momentary  eclat ;  but  the  '*  lion" .loses  his  noyelty,  and  the 
author  ceases  to  be  courted.    We  recollect  to  have  heard  oneH)f  the  most 
brilliant  and  successful  writers  of  the  day  exclaim,  that  he  would  rather, 
for  the  gratification  of  social  vanity,  be  a  dull,  but  officious,  member  of 
Parliament,  than  enjoy  his  own  high  and  popular  reputation  as  an  author.' 
The  vanity  of  authors  is  not,  then,  Qonfined  to  their  profession,  which  does 
not  bring  them  a  reward  sufficiently  palpable  and  piesent.     L^,  likA  the 
rest  of  their  countrymen,  by  the  rage  of  fashiop,  they  long  for  the  reputatioQ 
of  being  admitted  to  brilliant  society,  rather  than  the  consideration  accorded 
to  them  in  literary  circles.     One  effect,  at  least,  not  favourable  to  the 
higher  and  purer  branches  of  composition,,  is  produced  by  this  uneasiness 
and  yearning.     Straining  for  the  effect,  the  glitter,  or  the  novelty  Ihatt  ^ill 
render  them  ' '  the  fashion,"  they  give  to  literature  a  feverish  and  exaggerated 
cast.    They  grasp  at  the  humour,  sometimes  the  frivoUty,  of  the  moment, 
and  endeavour  to  hurry  the  serene  and  dignified  glories  of  literature  into  a 
succession  of  '*  lucky  hits."    Two  c^her  eflecU  noticeable,  we  think,  among 
Englishmen  of  letters,  may  be  derived  frQpi  the  same  cause.    Fiist,  the 
want  of  that  social  brilliancy  which  is  generally  the, characteristic  of  a 
Frenchman  eminent  in  literature.    When  one  of  our  most  popular  moralists 
observed,  *'  that  he  never  knew  a  man  of  sense  a  general  favourite,"  he 
uttered  a  sentiment  peculiarly  adapted  to  charm  the  English.     In  France 
every  man  of  sense  would  have  aspired  to  be  a  general  favourite,  and  every 
man  of  literary  distinction  might  have  won  easily  enough  to  that  ambition. 
But  here  intellect  alpne  does  not  produce  fashion,  and  the  author,  foiling  to 
attain  it,  affects  the  privilege  of  railing,  and  the  right  to  be  disappointed. 
This  dissatisfaction  at  the  place  destined  to  the  nature  of  his  exertions 
— this  consciousness   of   enjoying  neither   that  station   of  honour,  nor 
that  method  of  being  honoured,   which   he  lias   been   taught  to  covet 
— is  almost  necessarily  destructive   to  the  self-confidence  and  self-'Com- 
placency,  without  which  no  man  makes  a  great  proficiency  in  the  graces 
of  society,  or  the  courageous  profession  of  a  wit.    The  second  effect,  pro- 
duced by  the  desire  to  shine  in  other  circles  tlian  their  own,  is,  we  think, 
visible  in  the  scattered  and  desultory  manner  with  which  our  literary  men 
encounter  each  other ;  they  do  not  herd  closely  together.     There  is  not 
among  them  that  intimate  knot  and  union  which  was,  and  is,  characteristic 
of  the  authors  and  heatM  espriU  of  Paris,  and  produces  so  remarkable  an 
influence  on  their  works, — giving  to  their  philosophy  the  graces  of  animated 
conversation,  and  colouring  their  style  with  that  air  of  life,  and  fulness  of 
worldly  .knowledges  which,  whatever  be  the  changes  and  caprices  of  their 
literature,  invariably  remain,  sometimes  the  staple,  and  alnaost  always  the 
predominant  characteristic.   When  Helvetius  produced  that  celebrated  work, 
so  rich  in  anecdote,  illustration,  and  isolated  brilliancies  of  remark,  he  was 
accused  of  merely  collecting,  and  forming  into  a  whole,  the  opinions  current 
in  the  circles  with  which  he  mixed  every  day.     It  would  be  somewhat 
difTicult  for  an  English  philosopher  to  subject  himself,  with  any  semblance 
of  justice,  to  a  similar  accusation. 

It  would  be  a  little  unjust  to  quit  our  subject  without  saying  any  thing 
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upon  VFbat  we  consider  improvements  in  the  condition  of  society ;  the  more 
especially,  as  sMne  points,  that  appear  to  us  worthy  of  praise,  have  heen 
the  suhject  of  vulgar  complaint.  We-  hear,  for  instance,  much  pathetic 
kuDentation  on  the  decline  of  country  hospitality,  at  a  time  when  that  '*  first 
cousin  to  a  virtue*'  seems  more  deserving  of  commendation  than  at  any  period 
referred  to  bfits  detractors. 

In  what  did  the  hospitaUty  of  the  last  century  consist?  An  interchange 
of  dinner  visits  between  country  neighbours, — ^a  journey  some  half  a  dozen 
miles  over  wretched  roads,  and  a  return  home  some  eight  hours  afterwards, 
with  the  footman  drunk,  the  coachman  more  drunk,  and  the  master  most 
drunk.  Hospitality,  in  a  word,  was  a  profusion  of  port  wine;  and  the  host 
welcomed  his  friends  by  rtiining  their  constitutions. 

Houses,  much  less  conveniently  arranged  than  at  present,  were  not  often 
capable  of  affording  accommedation;  for  days  together,  to  visitors  from  a 
distance.  Few,  comparatively  speaking,  were  the  guests  who  found  their 
way  from  the  metropolis  to  these  rustic  receptacles  of  Silenus;  and  the  stran- 
gers were  then  stared  at  for  their  novelty,  or  ridiculed  for  their  refinement 
— oracles  to  the  silly  and  butts  to  the  brutal.  What  an  improvement  in 
the  present  tone  of  country  hospitality !  Instead  of  solemn  celebrations  of 
iaebrieij — instead  of  jolting  at  one  hour  through  the  vilest  of  lanes,  to  re- 
turn at  another  from  the  most  senseless  of  revels, — improved  roads  facilitate 
the  visits  of  qeighbours,  improved  houses  accommodate  a  greater  number  of 
guests,  and  an  improved  hospitality  gives  to  both  a  welcome  reception,  with- 
out endangering  their  health  or  mdiing  war  on  their  reason.  The  visi-: 
tors  are  more  numerous;  the  victims  less.  To  give  a  dinner,  or  to  receive 
t  gentlemao  from  London,  are  not  the  events  in  a  squire's  life  that  they 
were  in  the  last  century.  At  stated  periods  of  the  year  the  house  is  filled 
with  persons  who  can  be  cultivated  as  well  as  manly ;  and  improvements  in 
opinions  are  thus  circulated  throughout  the  country,  as  well  as  improve-^ 
Bents  in  gun-locks. 

So  far,  indeed,  from  the  tone  of  society  in  the  country  being,  as  formerly, 
eoosideiably  below  that  in  the  metropolis,  it  is  now  perhaps  more  graceful 
and  conrteous.  The  host,  dissatisfied  with  his  station  in  London,  beholds 
bis  acres  and  his  hall,  rises  into  a  great  man  in  his  province,  and,  content 
with  the  tokens  of  his  own  consequence,  naturally  grows  complaisant  to 
ethers.  The  petty  vying  and  the  paltry  cringing  are  no  longer  necessary — 
^le  heartburn  of  fashion  ceases — there  is  no  compromise  of  comfort  and  na-* 
tnre  lor  the  attainment  of  wearisome  and  artificial  objects ;  even  the  cold- 
oes,  the  distraction,  and  the  formality  incident  to  London  coteries,  sub- 
side with  the  causes;  and  that  tone  of  general  equality  which  the  most  courtly 
circles  can  alone  establish  in  a  capital  becomes  the  easy  and  natural  cha- 
racteristic of  the  manners  in  a  country  mansion. 

Another  main  feature  in  the  aspect  of  society  is  the  improvement  and 

■laltipliGity  of  Clubs.     That  the  luxuries  of  these  houses  render  husbands 

less  domestic,  and  impart  to  sons  notions  disproportioned  to  their  fortune, 

have  been  made  very  common  and  vulgar  grounds  of  attack.   With  regard 

lo  the  first  we  will  own  frankly  that  that  mere  animal  habit  which  would 

eoofine  men  to  the  narrow  circle  of  their  firesides,  and  render  it  a  misde^ 

VManoar  to  seek  rational  intercourse  abroad,  might,  we  think,  be  lessened, 

without  operating  in  any  way  to  the  disadvantage  of  society.     But,  in  fact, 

so  rigid  a  domesticalness  exists  little  among  the  classes  for  which  dabs  are 

as  yet  chiefly  instituted.     We  fear  that  at  those  witching  hours  of  night,  in 
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which  the  gendeman  is  at  his  elob,  the  lady  and  her  daugliter,  so  far  front 
deploring  his  absence  at  home,  are  enjoTing  themselves  at  'the  hall  or  the 
90iree.  The  latter  charge  is  equally  ridiculous.  That  all  men  are  not  rieh 
enough  to  enjoy  a  good  honse,  airy  rooms,'  new  publications,  the  constant 
society  of  their  acquaintances,  and  the  decent  pleasures  o{  the  table,  is  a 
grieyance  yery  much  to  be  lamented ;  but  that  when  men  ean  obtain  these 
adtantages  Mrithout  bdng  rich,  there  should  be  any  harm  m  enjoying  them, 
because  they  are  not  rich,  or  that  they  should  be  more  discontented  with  a 
smdl  room,  because  they  hare  the  power  of  quitting  it  for  a  large  room 
whenever  they  please,  are  notions  in  metaphysics  wilh  wiiieh  we  can- 
not a^ree.  Besides,  while  the  principle  of  a  club  is  economy,  its  tempta* 
Uons  are  not  those  of  extraraganoe ;  while  a  young  man  is  enabl^  by  its 
organization  to  saye  half  his  income,  he  meets  there  little  that  ooidd  allure 
him  to  spend  the  other  half.  The  more  attached  he  becomes  to  the  quiet  and 
orderly  habits  of  a  club  life,  the  less  he  will  feel  inclined  towards  the  expenses 
of  that  dissipation  to  which  the  routine  of  a  club  life  is  so^opposed.*  A  third 
objection,  sometimes  urged  against  clubs,  would  be  serious  indeed,  were 
it  generally  founded  in  truth,  yiz.  the  custom  of  gaming.  But  gamiag 
is  not  practised  in  the  great  majority  of  dubs,  especially  those  lately  esta- 
blished. In  the  few  notorious  for  the  support  of  that  yice,  the  usual  adyao-^ 
tages  of  a  club,  yiz.  economy,  the  facility  of  intdlectual  conyersation,  etc. 
are  not  found ;  they  are  gaming-houses,  in  a  word,  with  a  more  specious 
name  ;  and  we  willin^y  surrender  them,  without  a  word  of  defence,  to 
die  indignation  of  their  impngners. 

The  increase  of  clubs  we  think  fayouraUe  to  the  growth  of  publicprinciple. 
By  the  habits  of  constant  intercourse,  truths  circulate,  and  prcjodioes  are 
friUered  away.  *'  Nothing,"  observes  that  great  writer,'^  in  whom  we 
scarcely  know  which  to  admire  the  most,  the  brilltant  imaginatf6n,  or  the 
quiet  rationaUty*—"  nothing  more  contributes  to  maintain  our  conEunon 
sense  than  living  in  the  univM^l  way  wilh  multitudes  of  men;"  and,  let 
HIS  add,  that  it  not  only  maintains  our  conunon  sense,  but  diminishes  tlie 
selfishness  of  oiur  motives.  In  the  close  circle  of  private  life,  public  matlnrs 
are  rarely  and  coldly  discussed.  In  public,  they  forai  the  chief  topic ;  aad 
made  interesting,  first  as  the  staple  of  conyersation,  they  assume,  at  lengtb, 
an  interestand  a  fescination  in  themselves. 

We  cannot  quit  our  subject  without  adverting  to  that  tone  of  consideratioii 
and  respect  towards  the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  vi^ich  especially  charac-^ 
teriees  the  present  time  and  was  almost  a  stranger  to  the  past.    Even  in  tfac 
ancient  democracies,  in  which  the  flattery  of  the  people  was  the  science  of 
power, — evien  among  the  later  Paladins  of  Chivalry,--;-''  rough  to  the 
hau^ty,  but  gentle  to  the  low''— -mirrors  not  less  of  courtesy  tlun  yalour 
— the  tone  alike  of  literature  and  philosophy  Inreathes  with  a  high  contenapt 
for  the  emotions  and  opinions  of  the  vulgar.  Among  die  Greeks*--the  croiprd 
—the  herd-— 4he  people«--their  ficklenes^^their  violence— 4heir  ingratitude  , 
furnished  the  favourite  matter  to  scornful  maxims  and  lordly  apothegms. 
Taking  their  follies  and  their  vices  as  the  common  sntiject  for  notice,  wiieri^ 
do  we  find  their  virtues  panegyrized,  or  their  character  dispassionately  eic-« 
aminedt    AstA  in  the  models  of  chivalry,  the  "  doffing  to  the  low*'  was 
the  insult  of  condescension;  the  humble  were  not  to  be  insulted,  becau^ 
they  were  not  to  be  feared.    But  the  instant  the  aspirer  of  plebeian  birtta 

*  Go«tKe. 
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atienpled  to  rise  against  the  decrees  of  fortune,  the  instant  he  affected  ho- 
BOUT  or  distiDctton,  he  was  *^  audacious  varlet/'  and  **  presuming  caitiff.'* 
The  tender  and  accomplished  author  of  the  Arcadia,  that  noble  work  in 
which>  Chivalry  appears  in  its  most  romantic  and  lovely  shape,  evidently 
estoeoiB  it  the  proof  of  a  thoughtful  and  lofty  mind,  to  disdain  the  multitude 
and  nse  beyond  a  regard  for  their  opinion,  l^ere  it  not  something  profane 
to  accuse  ao  glorious  a  benefactor  as  Shakspeare  of  any  offence,  it  might, 
perhaps,  be  justly  observed,  that  ^hile  hi^  works  abound  with  pithy  sarcasms 
OB  the  foiblea  of  the  common  peq>le,  they  have  never  brought  into  a  strong 
light  thflir  nobler  qualities ;  even  the  virtues  accorded  them  are  the  mere 
Tirtoea  of  servants,  and  rarely  aspire  beyond  fidelity  to  a  master  in  misfor* 
tB^e.  While,  in  his  ndghty  page,  the  just  and  impartial  mirror  has  been 
hdd  to  almost  everf  human  secre}  of  character  among  the  higher  and  middle 
daaaea  of  life,  how  little  have  the  motives  asd  conduct  of  the  great  mass 
(beyond  what  are  contemptible]  been  sifted  and  examined ;  how  many  oppor- 
tunities^ of  displaying  their  firmness,  their  fortitude,  their  resistance  to 
oppression,  of  sympathizing  with  their  misfortunes  and  their  wrongs,  have 
been  passed  over  in  silence,  or  devoted  rather  to  satire  than  to  praise  I  But 
not  now,  thank  God,  is  it  the  mode,  the  cant,  to  affect  a  disdain  of  the  vast 
majority  of  our  fellow  creatures, — an  unthinking  scorn  for  their  opinions 
or  pufsuils :  the  philosophy  of  past  times  confused  itself  with  indifference ; 
the  philosophy  of  the  present  rattier  seeks  to  be  associated  with  philan  thropy . 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  some  future  inquirer  to  ascertain  what  share  of 
the  general  disposition  to  which  we  refer  may  be  attributed  to  writers  now 
little  remembered,  and,  in  their  own  time,  not  unjustly  condemned.    It  is 
the  ^orious  doom  of  literature,  that  the  evil  perishes  and  the  good  remains. 
Even  when  the  originaljiuthor  of  some  healthy  and  useful  truth  is  forgotten, 
the  troth  survives,  transplanted  to  works  more  calculated  to  purify  it  from 
error,  and  perpetuate  it  to  our  benefit.    Nor  can  we  tell  hoW  much  we  now 
owe  of  the  tendency  to  enlighten  and  consult  the  people — how  much  of  broad 
and  rational  opinion — to  certain  heated  and  vague  enthusiasts  of  the  last 
century.    Time  has  consigned  to  oblivion  the  wild  theories  and  the  licentious 
morals  that  clouded,  in  their  work^,  the  temper  towards  benevolence  and 
the  de»re  of  freedom.    But  time  has  ripened  what  was  no  less  the  charac- 
teristic of  their  writings — a  disposition  to  unrobe  the  *'  solemn  plausibilities'' 
Aat  hid  their  interests  from  the  people ;  .to  reduce  to  its  just  estimate  the 
valne  of  military  glory ;  to  direct  analysis  to  the  end  and  nature  of  govern- 
ments, and  to  consider  above  the  rest  those  ^classes  of  society  hitherto  the 
most  oontemned.    Amidst  the  tumults  and  portents  of  the  time,  we  hail  this 
dJqxMition  as  the  best  safeguard  to  one  order,  and  the  surest  augury  to  the 
other;  in  proportion  as  it  increases,  society  triumphs  against  whatever  may 
oppose  its  welfare  in  prejudice  or  in  custom;  reform  becomes  at  once  tran- 
^  and  universal;  the  necessity  of  revolutions  is  superseded,  and  what 
oBce  was  enforced  by  violence,  is  effected  by  opinion. 

Meanwhile,  in  whatsoever  channels  may  be  open  to  the  honest  ambition 
of  hteratmne,  we  trust  that  those  who  have  the  power  to  influence  the  bias 
of  popular  sentiment  will  inculcate  what  has  too  long  been  the  subject  of 
im  or  incredulity,  viz.  the  glory  of  promoting  public  interests ;  and  the 
neeessity,  in  order  to  bring  virtue  from  the  Hearth  to  the  Forum,  of  calling 

*  In  the  Historical  Plays. 
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forth  from  their  presenl  obscurity  and  negleet  tliose  rewards  to  exertion, 
which  confer,  if  they  be  but  riglitly  considered,  a  deeper  res|)ect  than  wealth, 
and  an  honour  more  lofty  than  tities/ 

*  The  following  Essays,  with  manj  others  of  minor  importance,  were  intended  to  form  add.'tio.i« 
(0  those  already  selected  on  Misccljaneotis  Literature.  I  find  however  that  I  have  already  ex- 
ceeded the  space  allotted  to  this  valuable  department.  On  I  he  Literature  of  the  Greeks  aod 
Romans,  extracted  from  a  brilliant  review  of  Madame  de  StaeCs  work  on  the  infloeoce  of  Lilera* 
ture.  Vol.  xxi.  page  24.  and  well  known  to  be  the  production  of  Mr.  Jeffrey. — ^An  exceeding  y 
interesting  and  learned  Criticism  on  Madame  de  Stael^  celebrated  book  on  GermanTrattribuiea 
in  various  publications  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  VoU  xxii.  page  199.-«A  corious  History  of  the 
CoknmentatorH  on  Daate,  composed  by  Vgo  Foscolo,  a  man  of  first-rate  genius  and  axteQsive  ac%- 
qitirements.  Vol.  xxix.  page  453. — An  admiiable  Contribution  to  an  early  number  dt  the  E. 
Jieview/rom  one  of  its  fiint  and  most  eminent  writers,  the  late  Francis  Homer,  Esq.  I  allude  to 
his  clear  and  argumentative  review  of  Dueald  Stewart's  Statemerft  of  Pacts  respecting  the  Ap- 
pointmeut  of  Mr.  I^slie  to  the  Situation  of  Mathematical  Profetisor  in  the  University  of  Edmburgb. 
Vol.  vij.  page  113.— A  Skotch  of  the  History  of  Ronain  Literature,  wifittea  by  Dr.  Brown,  late 
Editor  of^tbe  Caledonian  Mercury,  and  the  author  of  several  excellent  papers  in  the  B.  Review, 
Vol.  xl.  page  375:  and  an  Essay  on  the  Character  tnd  Authorship  of  tbe  Epistola  Obscurorym 
Virorum,    Vol.  liii.  page  180.  ' 
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EXPOSITION  OF  KANT'S  PHILOSOPHY* 

• 

Pitil4>soPBr,  f  la  relatioQ  to  the  process  which  it  adopU,  is  considered  by 
KaDt  as  of  ihreo  kinds.  It  is  dogmatical^  whan  it  founds  a  system  on  prin- 
ciples assumed  as  certain ;  sceptical,  when  it  shows  the  insufficiency  of 
those  principies  which  the  dogmatist  has  aasumed;  and  critical,  when,  after 
SidopUng  Ihe  objections  of  the  sceptic,  it  does  not  rest  satisfied  with  doubt, 
bul  procoeds  lo  enquire,  from  what  principle  of  our  nature  the  illusions  of 
(he  dognaalisthave  arisen,  and,  by  a  minute  analysts  of  the  ct^iliM powers 
ofmaof,  traces  the  whole  system  of  his  knowledge  Ihrou^  all  the  modificar- 
tioos  ot  its  original  elements  by  his  independent  andfmidanientaljbrms  of 
ihemghi.  It  is  in  this  analysis,  thai  the  spirit  of  the  critical  philosophy  is  to 
be  found ;  and,  till  the  process  have  become  familiar,  the  whole  system  must 
appear  peculiarly  unintelligible :  but,  when  Ihe  reduction  of  all  our  feelings 
lo  tbetr  objective  and  subjective  elements  is  weU  understood,  though  we  may 
stiU  be  perpl^Eed  by  the  cumbrous  superfluity  of  nomenclature,  we  are  able 
to  discover,  (hroiuh  the  veil  that  is  cast  over  us,  those  dim  ideas  which  weie 
pieseQt  U>  the  auwor's  mind.  According  to  Kant,.  (he«,  it  is  necessary,  in 
inTestig^ting  the  principles  of  knowledge,  to  pay  regard  to  the  two  sets  of 
laws,  on  which  the  nature  of  the  object  and  of  the  subject  depends.  It  is 
from  their  joint  result,  as  directing  the  influence  of  ^  thing  perceived, 
and  stk  directing  the  stiSceptibiliHes  of  the  percipient,  that  knowledge  which 
is  (Ims  in  every  instance  compound,  arises ;  and  this  compound  of  objective 
and  subjective  elements  might  be  modified  equally,  by  the  change  of  either 
set  of  laws;  as  the  impression  of  a  seal  may  be  varied  alike,  by  a  change  of 
figure  in  the  gem,  or  by  a  diflerence  of  resistance  in  the  parts  of  the  W9X 
which  are  exposed  to  its  pressure.  The  subjective  elements  are  by  Kant 
dfwwainated  /orms \  and  each  function  of  the  mind  has  its  peculiar  forms, 
wifb  lUch  it  invests  its  objects,  unitii^  with  them  so  intimately,  as  to  ren^ 
der  jmarently  one  that  feeling,  which  cannot  exist  but  as  combined  of  diffa- 
reaf  elenaenls.  Nothing,  ^erefore,  is  known  to  us  as  it  is;  since  we  ac^ 
^piirelbe  knowledge  of  an  olject  only  by  the  exertion  of  those  laws  which 
•ily  modify  to  us  the  real  qualities  of  the  object  known.  Philosophy 
U  in  relation  to  ito  belief  of  external  things,  is  empirioaly  when  it 
Ihem  to  exist  exactly  as  they  appear  to  us  in  each  particular  case;  it 
ondentp  when,  using  reason  to  correct  tlie  false  representation  of  the 
it  believes  that  the  objects  of  our  senses  exist  in  a  manner  re^ly 
known  to  us,  alter  this  correction,  though  different  from  their  immediate 

T  IWioaodiictorj  oterratioM  to  tbi»  Bms  o«Q»i«t  of  »  brief  ouUiae  of  the  Life  oT  KaBt.  v>J|n 
rcHvritp  oo  U»e  laaiiBor  iq  which  bi«  Sf «len  of  PhOoaophy  hM  b«eB  eXpowMM  by  M.  ViHen. 
SnE.  Review,  Vol.  i.  pagefl  28SU.356. 
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appearance  in  particular  cases:  In  both^Xhese  views  it  has  relation  only  (# 
their  ohjeciivity,  or  to  their  qualities  as  independently  existing  in  themselves; 
and  is  therefore  erroneous,  as  those  qualities  cannot  be  discovered  by  us. 
It  is  transcendental,  when,  considering  them  in  relation  to  our  own  pow- 
ers, it  investigates  the  9ttbjectiveeiements,  which  necessarily,  in  the  exer- 
tion of  our  independent  laws  of  cognition,  modify  the  qualities  or  elements 
of  the  object  as  perceived.  Since  it  is  thus  impossible  to  know  the  toorld 
as  it  is,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  knowledge  of  the  phenomenal 
vforld,  and  which  that  reality  which  is  merely  subjective.  The  system  of 
our  world  is  thus  idealism  y  but  an  idealism  in  which  we  may  safely  con- 
fide ;  though  we  must  be  assured  of  erring,  whenever  we  ascribe  to  it  objec' 
live  certainty.  There  exists,  however,  an  independent  sy^m  of  nau- 
mena,  *  or  things  in  themselves,  though  we  cannot  know  Ihem  as  such, 
from  the  unavoidable  modification  of  every  objective  element  by  our  own 
forms  of  cognition.  To  determine  what  is  subjective  in  each  peculiar  per- 
ception, the  nature  of  the  subject  must  be  investigated.  This  subject  is 
selfj  the  being  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  I,  when  we  say,  /  know,  1 
will.  It  has  three  great  faculties ;  cognition,  by  which  we  know ;  volition, 
by  which  we  act ;  SitkA  judgment,  which  is  in  ^ome  measure  intermediate, 
being  neither  wholly  speculative,  nor  absolutely  practical,  but  determining 
to  action,  and  thus  forming  the  bond  of  our  knowledge  and  our  will. 

Pure  cognition  is  divided  into  pure  sensibility,  pure  intelligence, -^  Sind 
pure  reason ;  the  product  of  sensibility  being  sensations,  the  products  of 
intelligence  conceptions,  and  the  products  of  reason  ideas.  This  division 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  absolute  fundamental  unity  of  the  cognitive 
being,  that  unity,  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  all  the  diversity  of  our  feel- 
ings, and  without  which  we  could  not  exist.  The  threefold  action  is  even 
in  some  measure  aided  by  the  unity  itself;  for,  from  a  law  of  our  nature, 
we  strive,  by  a  perpetual  synthesis  of  comparison  and  arrangement,  to 
bring  the  diversity  of  our  sensations,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the  oneness 
of  which  we  are  conscious  in  ourselves. 

Pure  sensibility,  comprehending  all  those  feelings  in  which  space  and  time 
are  involved,  iseaftemal,  when  it  refers  them  to  space,  and  internal  when 
it  refers  them  to  lime.  In  itself  nothing  is  larger  or  smaller,  or  before  or 
after;  for  space*  and  time,  the /bnyia  of  sensibility ,  by  which  a  subjective 
world  arises  to  us,  are  not,  in  any  degree,  objective  and  real,  but  are  modes 
oiour  own  existence  as  sentient  beings.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  imagine 
any  body  which  does  not  exist  in  space ;  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  imagine 
any  feeling  which  does  not  exist  in  time.  With  the  abstraction  of  these, 
every  thing  to  us  perishes;  but  the  certainty  of  space  and  time  remains  ^ilh 
us,  though  every  object  were  conceived  to  be  annihilated.  Hence,  space  * 
is  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  possibility  of  bodies,  but  bodies  are  not 

*  This  word  is  evidently  an  abbreYiaCion  of  the  Greek  v«etf/M?«i,  which,  in  our  opinion* 
be  nroch  more  applicable  to  exieroal  thiozs  after  they  had  uodergooe  the/eniffe  of  our 
If  the  terma  muat  be  adopted,  we  should  be  inclined  to  reverie  the  use  ofti 


reverie  the  use  ofthem,  and  call  a  pi 
mmtan  whatever  affects  the  external  sensibility,  and  mooummia  the  subsequent  eompw 
perception. 

t  The  original  term  is  vtr$tand  (entendetitent),  which  may  be  more  simply  tranilated ^ 

tttrndimg;  but  the  term  we  have  chosen,  which  is  merely  the  Latin  corresponding  word  with  aai. 
English  termmalion^  however  singular  its  use  may  at  first  appear,  is  preferred  by  us  to  ila  mof* 
common  synonym,  from  the  very  circumstance  that  it  U  less  common.    In  the  use  of  a  term  •» 
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to  the  possibilUy  of  space.    That  it  eodsts  in  ourselves  a  priori^ 
%oA  independently  of  experience,  is  shown  by  the  impossibility  of  acquiring 
it  from  without.     Space  includes  three  dimensions.    Sight,  smell,  taste, 
hearipg,  are  eyidently  incapable  of  affording  these :  nor  is  touch,  to  which 
Coodillac  ascribes  its  origin,  more  susceptible.    We  gain  the  idea,  says  he, 
when  our  hand  passes  ever  a  surface  :  but  he  has  already  supposed  a  surface 
and  a  hand ;  and  what  resemblance  is  there  of  a  simple  feeling  to  a  body  of 
Ikiee  dimensions?    Nor  can  space  be  supposed  to  arise  from  abstraction,  for 
kf  abstraction  we  separate  only  simple  qualities  :  but  space  is  not  a  simple 
Reality,  capable  of  being  perceived  separately  in  bodies ;  it  is  the  ne- 
eeasary  condition   of  their  existence,  implied  in  the  first  perception  of 
liie  infant,  which  supposes  an  object  external  to  itself.    In  every  sen- 
otion  there  must  be  elements  both  objective  and  subjective;   the  sub- 
jedive  must  be  permanent  as  ourselves,  the  objective  fleeting  as  the  oc- 
casioB.    Space*  therefore,  being  invariably  present  amid  all  the  apparent 
diangesof  quality,  is  subjective  in  t^;  occasioned,  indeed,  by  the  sensation, 
and  rising  in  it;  but  not  an  objective  part  of  it,  depending  on  earperience.  If 
that  were  its  origin,  we  should  be  allowed  to  conclude,  only,  that  all  the 
bodies  yet  known  to  us  are  extended,  and  not  that  all  bodies  must  have  ex- 
tension.    Yei  the  certainty  of  this  we  believe  with  equal  force ;  since,  space 
being  a  sobjective  condition  of  knowledge,  we  feel  that  every  impression,  by 
a  law  of  our  nature,  must  be  invested  with  lis/brm.    On  this,  the  apodictic 
or  demonstratiYe  certainty  of  geometry  depends ;  for,  as  pure  space  is  the 
form  of  the  external  sensibility  of  all  men,  the  e^i^iensive  properties  of  pure 
ipace  most,  to  all  men,  be  the  same.     It  is  a  peculiar  distinction  of  mathe* 
OMtical  ideas,  that  they  consider  not  intensive  but  eatensive  qualities,  all 
the  degrees  of  which  are  equally  capable  of  being  rendered  sensible,  so  as  to 
eonrespoDd  exactly  with  a  sensible  object.     Of  degrees  merely  intensive,  as 
of  file  TarieCies  ot/breeAn  physics,  arid  of  benevolence  in  ethics,  no  delinea- 
fkn  can  t>e  given. 

'Rie  hUemal  sensibilitp,  by  which  we  discover  our  own  mode  of  being, 
with  all  the  changes  that  take  place  within  us,  gives  us  the  idea  of  time,  in 
the  aoooession  in  which  it  represents  to  us  our  feelings.   All  the  arguments 
proTe  space  to  be  a  form  of  our  cognition,  are  equally  applicable  to 
By  this,  we  invest  our  internal  affections  with  succession,  as  we 
cnaled  Co  ourselves  a  subjective  world  by  the  investiture  with  space.  From 
we  derive  our  idea  of  number;  and  time  being,  like  space,  an 
form,  the  apodictic  certainty  of  arithmetic  is  easily  explained. 
If  we  had  sensibility  alone,  the  world  would  be  merely  a  number  of 
Cached  bmngs;  it  would  not  be  that  great  whole  which  we  call  nature. 
m  produced  to  us  by  intelligence;  that  power,  which,  receiving  the 
piodiicCs  of  sensibility,  establishes  their  relations,  and,  arranging  them  in 
foFms  conceptions.  As,  in  sensation,  there  are  the  necessary  forms 
and  time;  so  are  there  necessary  forms  of  intelligence,  to  which 
adopting  the  well-known  term  invented  by  Aristotle,  gives  the  name 
«f    iegmes.  These  are  reduced  to  four  orders ;  quantity y  quality^  relation, 
m   tsodahiy :  to  the  first  of  which  belong  the  categories :  1 .  unity ;  l.plu- 
m    f;  3.  totality:  To  the  second,  A.  ajyirmation  or  reality;  5.  negation 
m    -woikm}  6.  limitaHon:  To  the  third,  7.  substance  and  accident; 
4     mattom,  or  the  laws  of  cause  and  effect ;  9.  reciprocity  of  action  and 
M    int;  To  the  fourth,  i(^. possibility  SLtiA  impossibility,-  ii,e:ffistencesxkd 
fl      ^Henee;  12.  necessity  and  contingency    No  act  of  intelligence  can 
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lake  place  without  the  uBioa  of  these  four  forms  of  thought,  in  tome  one  4il 
Iheir  modifications.  Like  space  and  time,  howeyer,  Ihey  are  no  part  of 
the  object,  but  exist  dpriorip  and  independenlJy  of  all  experience  in  tho 
subject  who  inielligisea.  Thus,  to  take  an  instance  from  Ike  categories  of 
quantity,  the  idea  of  number  cannot  form  a  part  of  any  object.  We  hear  a 
sound;  we  again  hear  a  sound:  but,  when  we  say  that  we  hay^  heard/#iiO , 
sounds,  we  have  invested  a  product  of  sensibility  with  a  form  of  oar  own 
intelligence.  These  fundamental  conceptions  mtf  be  combined,  to  as  (o 
form  other  conceptions  equally  independent  of  experience ;  as  when,  from 
substance  and  causation,  we  derive  the  conception  ot/broe:  or  they  may  b^ 
4inited  with  the  pure  forms  of  sensibility;  as  when,  from  the  addiCioii  of 
temporary  succession  to  existence  and  non-existence,  we  form  the  conoeptioii 
of  commencenieni.  For  determining  to  which  of  the  categories  our  sen- 
sation belongs,  there  are  four /orma  ot  re/lection^  corresponding  with  Ike 
four  orders:  for  the  first,  identitp  and  diversify;  for  the  seeond,  omM^* 
mitff  and  contrariety;  for  the  third,  interioritp  and  eaterioritpy  by  Wtiicii 
is  meant  the  distinction  of  the  attributes  of  an  object  as  originally  existing  in 
itself,  or  as  acquired  from  without;  for  the  fourth,  matter  amd^fifrm.  Theee 
four  reflective  conceptions,  though  like  the  categories,  existing  apri^ri, 
differ  Irom  them,  as  not  being  applied  to  the  products  cfeeneikility,  to  fix 
their  relations  and  mode  of  being,  but  to  the  conceptions  of  ofajeds,  to  fix 
their  appropriate  place  in  the  system  of  our  knowledge. 

Pure  reason  is  the  third  mode  of  our  cognitive  faculty.    It  is  ap|4ied  lo 
our  conceptions^  and  is  that  which  coHBiders  them  as  dsokite.     Its  three 
great  ideas  are,  absolute  unity,  aksolute  totality <,  and  ahsoluie  cmuatSnm.    i 
These  become  objects  to  us,  or  ideais  impure  reason,  by  investing  them 
with  our  own  felt  and  fundamental  unity ;  which  indivudualiaes  adbsolule  « 
unity,  as  in  the  human  soul;  or  absolute  totality,  as  in  the  uniMerse:  and  the  i 
ideas  acquired  from  practical  reason,  of  absolute  power  and  goodness,  mte,  {■ 
in  like  manner,  individualised  in  God.    Every  act  of  reasotUng  implies  en  ., 
absolute  idea.     Thus,  when  we  say,  all  bodies  gra^tate^  onid  the  air,  being  y 
a  body  9  must  tkerejbre  have  weight,  the  vaiidiiy  of  our  conclusion  de{>eMls  ^ 
on  the  universality  of  the  major  proposition.     To  these  absolute  ideas  we  ^ 
are  led,  by  an  irresistible  impulse  of  our  nature  towards  infinitude.     They  <, 
are  forms  existing  d  priori  in  the  mind ;  for  our  senses  give  us  the  ^erceptma  m 
only  of  that  which  is  divisible,  limited,  caused.    With  the  unity  of  fiie^ 
human  mind,  or  the  infinity  of  the  universe,  or  the  great  souroe  of 
Tr.enal  nature,  no  corporeal  organ  can  mAe  us  acquainted.  ' 

Each  of  the  cognitive  functions  having  thus  its  peculiar  forms,  we 
guilty  of  an  amphiboly^  when  we  ascribe  to  oee  the  pure  forms  of 
as  when,  in  the  material  atoms  of  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus,  we 
our  external  sensations  with  the  idea  of  absolute  simpttcHy;  or 
adding  to  the  same  sensations  the  absolute  idea  of  oauoaiien,  we 
theory  of  atheistic  materialism.    In  like  manner,  the  combination  of 
lute  ideas  with  oiv  internal  sensibility,  < '  of  which  the  form  to  time,  andl  ifat 
general  representation  spirit,"  gives  rise  to  all  those  systmnsof  apir" — a:!!-^^ 
which  suppose  a  simple,  uoextended  soul.    The  perplexing  eon 
on  the  divisibility  of  matter  ai«  the  product  of  a  double  a»p^itx>ly, 
coaloands  sensation  and  coAception. 

The  preeeding  summary  comprehends  the  laws  of  cognition.  B«t  naai* 
does  Dotexists  to  know  alone.  He  wills;  he  acts;  he  is  the  siihjeck  ^ 
psuctioal  fBOfon.    The  knowledge  of  his  pewen  and  his  duties  he  en 
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toquiie  from  eitemi  impreMsioos  on  his  nnttbilily ,  from  any  arrangement 
kj  hb  mlelligeiice  of  the  produelf  of  his  sensibUity,  nor  from  the  addition 
if  the  fMnna  of  pure  reason  to  the  eonoeptions  of  hie  intelligence.  But  man 
ii  knowD  to  himae&f  by  consciousness.  All  other  beings  he  knows  only 
sriyectiTely.  Himself,  however,  the  sole  exception  in  nature,  he  knows  in 
slJBctiYe  'mamwienai  reality.  He  has  not,  therefore,  to  reason  or  apply 
iuse  fbnna  which  belong  to  his  conceptions.  He  has  only  to  observe  his 
mm  nature ;  and  in  it  he  feels  that  he  possesses  freedom  of  volition,  be- 
ome  be  feels  that  he  is  able  to  will :  he  recognises  a  principle  of  duty  which 
tfwunaiidfl  him,  under  the  certainty  of  future  responsibility,  to  act  or  to  ab- 
flaiD.  There  are  two  imperious  voices  which  say  to  h?m,  Be  happy,  Be 
aMseve.  lo  many  cases,  it  is  impossible  to  obey  both.  But  the  one  is  a 
foice  of  more  rigid  command  than  the  other.  It  says  not,  if  thou  will ,  if 
ikom  ctm » tike  that  which  bids  him  be  happy :  it  pronounces  with  legislative 
aidlionty,  tte»  oiyAto^,  thou  must;  and  self-content,  and  self-esteem, 
are  the  unmediate  punishment  and  reward  with  which  it  sanctions  its  will. 
Uk  choiee,  however,  is  not  constrained.  He  may  prefer  to  duty  the  plea- 
are  more  immediate ;  but,  in  daring  to  disobey,  he  has  already 
n  to  endure  the  penalty.  The  duties  commanded  by  this  internal 
TOice,  are  reduced  by  Kant  to  two  maxims  :  "Regard  constantly  every 
lensoiMibte  being  as  an  end  in  himself,  and  not  as  a  mean  of  benefiting 
ediei8 :  nod  act  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  immediate  motive  of  thy  will 
might,*  with  advantage,  become  an  universal  law  in  the  government  of  all 
raeonable  beings.'*  These  laws  exist  d  priori  in  the  mind ;  and,  therefore, 
not  subject  to  the  laws  of  cognition.  At  the  same  time  that  we  are 
of  their  force,  we  discover  the  necessity  of  future  reward  and  pu- 
;  and,  confident  of  immortality,  ''we  feel,  in  the  sanctuary  of  our 
that,  quitting  this  phenomenal  world,  we  shall  fmd  virtue  and  hap- 
uoitad  in  the  world  of  things  in  themselves."  To  responsibility,  it 
,  that  there  should  be  a  judge.  This  judge  has  absolute  good- 
■em;  because  from  him  our  ideas  of  ihejtist  and  good  proceed.  Since  all 
fnile  reasonable  beings  have  the  same  practical  reason,  there  must  be  a  5u- 
psttme  mnipersal  injkiite  reason,  which,  manifesting  itself  to  all,  announces 
die  same  laws.  "  This  supreme  reason,  this  absolute  goodness,  this  judge, 
lewarder  of  virtue,  is  God  : "  not,  indeed,  the  God  of  speculation, 
msnsienee  moff  be  asserted  or  denied  by  arguments  of  equal  force. 
He  ianol  the  result  of  the  ratiocination  of  man.  ' '  He  does  not  need  to  rest 
Oft  the  two  premises  of  a  syllogism,  as  the  colossus  of  Rhodes  stood  elevated 
ea  Us  pedestals  of  rock.f  He  is  the  true  God,  of  whom  no  argument  can 
deprive  as ;  because,  not  having  his  original  in  cognition,  he  is  not  subject  to 
ile  forms  :  a  God  who  is  not  eternal,  not  in  space,  nor  in  time,  not  a  sub- 
,  mat  a  eaase,  and  of  whom  it  is  not  less  absurd  to  say  that  he  exists, 
to  say  that  he  is  blue  or  square. " 
la  thin  short  view  of  the  principles  of  Transcendentalism,  we  have  endea- 
vredy  aa  much  as  possible,  to  avoid  the  perplexity  of  new  terms.  Of 
ila  aotbor  has  been  profusely  liberal;  and  to  them  he  is  probably  in- 
Mted  for  a  hrge  share  of  that  favour  which  his  system  has  received.  In 
o(  nomenclature,  there  is  an  appearance  of  nice  distinction. 


*  W«  have  adiM  tke  if«nb  vtM  advemtage.    la  the  original,  it  is  nwrety  map  be  such  as  to 

Iwii  am  umiversai  lawipuUse  devenir),  which,  if  it  be  noi  eHipiical,  it  wholy  nninfttligiUc. 

t  tl  tt'a  pis  benitt  6ea  (mux  prt^miases  d'un  syliogisme  pour  sc  teoir  daboat,  comme  le  GokMse 
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^hich  prepossesses  us  with  respect  for  the  acuteoess  of  the  inventor's  poweN; 
and  as,  in  the  infinity  of  objects  which  present  themselves  to  our  obsenra- 
tion  or  fancy,  the  resemblances  and  dissimiladties  are  infinite,  there  ai^ 
no  bounds  to  the  multitude  of  classes  in  which  they  may  be  arranged.  The 
resemblances  in  a  new  system  are,  probably,  as  real  as  in  those  ^ich  pre- 
ceded it ;  and  we  therefore  think  that  we  have  made  a  large  accessioD  to  oar 
knowledge,  because,  by  a  new  analysis  and  synthesis,  we  have  combined 
the  results  of  our  former  experience  in  a  varied  collection  of  terms.   Of  the 
doctrines  themselves,  considered  independently  of  nomenclature,  our  opi- 
nion is  very  difTerenJt  from  that  of  the  admiring  disciple  who  now  offers 
them  to  our  veneration ;  and  we  are  particularly  astonished,  that,  in  the 
country  of  Leibnitz,  their  celebrity  should  have  been  so  great.    Wesee  ia 
them  a  forced  combination  of  jarring  principles,  rather  than  a  perspicuous  and 
analysing  originality  of  reflection.     The  self-reviewer,  who  professes  to 
examine  with  accuracy  the  first  elements  of  his  belief,  doubts  and  asserts  on 
the  same  principle;  and  after  having  overturned  the  dogmatism  of  olhen 
with  the  most  unbounded  scepticism,  and  raised  dogmatism  anew,  on  the 
loose  materials  of  that  foundation  which  his  scepticism  had  overthrown,  be 
thinks  that  he  has  avoided  the  objections  which  may  be  urged  against 
both,  because  he  has  given  a  new  name  to  the  combination  of  the  two.    In 
this  manner  he  has  indeed  made  a  partial  attack  more  difficult,  because  he 
can  entrench  himself  at  will  in  either  system  :  but  his  theory  is  not  the  less 
incoherent  and  feeble,  when  assailed  as  a  whole.    The  merit  of  Kant  ap- 
pears to  us  to  consist  less  in  invention, than  in  occasional  deductions  from  Ibe 
opinions  of  others.     It  is  that  part  of  his  system  which  may  be  considered 
as  a  commentaryon  the  innate  suscepUbilities'of  Leibnitz,  for  which  alone  we 
consider  the  world  as  indebted  to  him;  and  perhaps  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  philosophy,  even  the  extravagant  length  to  which  he  haspursoed 
a  just  principle,  may  have  been  of  favourable  influence.    Against  the  more 
inviting  system  of  sensualism,  in  which  all  knowledge  is  supposed  to  consist 
of  original  impressions  from  without,  or  of  abstractions  or  new  combinalions 
of  original  impressions,  which  has  spread  so  rapidly  from  the  writings  of  the 
late  French  metaphysicians,  and  which  charms  us  even  while  we  deny  it,  by 
its  appearance  of  simple  truth,  a  plain  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  anterior 
susceptibilities  would  perhaps  have  had  little  effect.    It  required  a  bolder 
enunciation  of  its  force  to  surprise  into  discussion ;  and  discussion,  excited  as 
it  has  been,  in  one  country  at  least,  to  such  enthusiasm  of  enquiry ,  wiH  termi- 
nate, we  trust,  in  the  mutual  correction  of  theerrors  of  Condillac  and  of  Kant* 
In  examining  the  validity  of  the  doctrines  of  transcendentalism  we  Aali 
follow  the  order  in  which  they  were  stated. 

The  existence  of  a  system  which  is  neither  dogmatical  in  its  first  prin- 
ciples, nor  altogether  sceptical,  it  is  impossible  to  admit.  We  demonstrate 
only  from  something  which  we  take  for  granted ;  and  this  first  principle  must 
be  stated  or  understood  dogmatically.  The  critical  philosopher,  it  is  said, 
goes  along  with  the  sceptic  in  exposing  the  illusions  of  the  dogmatist;  bat  if 
every  principle  assumed  be  dogmatism^  witti  the  sceptic  he  must  also  lest. 
To  go  farther,  and  enquire  into  the  source  of  each  illusion,  is  to  do  nothing 
more  than  dogmatise  in  a  new  way ;  for  he  must  believe  the  illusion  to  have 
taken  place,  because  a  certain  source  of  illusion  existed,  whidh  he  most  de- 
monstrate from  some  principle  acknowledged  before,  and  therefore  cont^ 
edly  in  need  of  support ;  or  from  another  principle,  which  he  assumes  with- 
out proof.     In  what,  then,  does  he  difier  from  the  theorisU  who  have  pw* 
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beCoce  lam  ?  All,  at  least  ia  modern  times,  faaye  been  critical,  as  all  haye 
professed  to  examine  the  faculties  of  the  cognitive  being.  Of  this  exami- 
nation there  are  various  decrees  of  accuracy,  and  the  theory  of  transcenden- 
lalam  may  therefore  be  a  better  dogmatism  than  others;  but  still  it  is  not 
dastiagaished  by  any  new  character,  so  as  to  deserve  a  peculiarity  of  name. 
h  the  mere  belief  of  the  subjectivity  of  perception,  it  certainly  is  not  origi- 
■al;  for  it  would  be  dilGcuIt  to  find  a  philosopher  of  the  present  age  who 
retains  the  belief  of  the  actual  unmodified  representation,  by  the  sense,  of 
the  qualities  of  external  matter.  In  one  circumstance,  however,  we  differ 
from  the  transcendentalist.  We  own  the  subjectivity  of  our  perceptions^; 
bot  we  are  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  analysing  them  into  objective 
and  snbjective  elements;  since  to  us,  by  the  laws  of  our  nature,  thiese  ele- 
ments must  ever  eo  -eatist.  It  would  not  be  more  absurd  to  assert,  than  an. 
eye,  on  which  blue  and  yellow  rays  were  continually  poured  together  in 
one  unvaried  sensation,  could,  by  the  mere  exertion  of  internal  powers  of 
thoog)it,  discover  the  nature  of  the  compound  beam. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  possibility  of  this  analysis,  M.  Yillers  adduces 
the  probable  reflections  of  a  camera  obscura,  which,  by  the  power  in  him 
vested,  he  has  endowed  with  animation/  To  the  sensorium  of  this  trans- 
oeodentalist,  the  light  is  supposed  to  pass  through  a  coloured  medium ;  and 
the  subjectivity  of  the  colour,  as  a  part  of  its  sensations,  it  is  affirmed  to  be 
capable  of  discovering,  by  the  exertion  of  its  own  unaided  powers.  To  us, 
indeed,  who  know  that  light  has  been  decomposed  in  passing,  it  is  easy  to 
make  ttie  inference,  that  all  the  objects  in  nature  are  not  red ;  but  we  cannot 
suppose  the  machine  itself,  however  subtile,  to  be  eapable  of  such  an  inr- 
ference.  It  may,  indeed,  attain  that  acuteness  of  scepticism,  which  denies 
the  existence  of  external  objects ;  but  it  cannot  separate  their  believed 
existeooe  from  their  redness ;  since  it  is  only  as  definite  redness  they  can 
be  known  by  it  to  exist.  It  certainly  cannot  separate  the  extension  from 
the  redness,  so  as  to  conceive  the  redness,  to  belong  wholly  to  itself,  and^ 
without  this  complete  analysis,  no  progress  is  made  in  transcendentalism. 
Still  less  is  it  possible,  as  in  another  illustration  adduced  by  M.  Yillers,  that^ 
by  the  elliptical  figure  of  the  image  it  reflects,  a  cylindrical  mirror  dioold 
discover  its  own  figure ;  for,  the  cylinder,  forming  no  part  of  the  image, 
more  would  be  necessary  than  the  mere  separation  of  co-existing  qualities.. 
The  supposed  illustrations,  however,  even  when  admitted  in  all  their  cir-^ 
curaslances,  show  nothing  more  than  the  impossibility  of  that  which  they 
are  intended  to  prove ;  for  if  the  camera  obscura,  like  the  humanphilosopher 
who  finds  all  his  sensations  invested  with  space,  should  conceive  the  redn^ 
with  which  its  sensations  are  invested  to  be  a  mere  form,  of  its  own  sensi-- 
bility,  it  vrould  consider,  as  subjective  only,  what  was,  in  truth,  a  combina- 
tion of  ebjeciive  and  atUffeciive  elements,  and  would  thus  arrange  a  system 


*  Bvca  iImmk^  tbe  rauoniitt  from  tmntcendental  mchiaei^  had  been  jmC,  there  le  eonethiof 
hmiierooB  m  the  eonoeptioD,  tbat  an  author,  who  desigiied  it  only  for  illiistcatioo,  would  have  been 


traih  of  hie  argmnent.  The  nmowing  paatage  it  nirelj  more-  in  the  manner  of  Voltaire,  than 
rf  the  cnve  pmMor  of  Kooifcaberg— **  If  our  camera  obicura  should  think  of  theorising  upon 
Ik  niifm,  as  betonging  to objeeti  oat  of  itaelf,  and  exiitins  raally^ it  wouM,  withoai  doubt.  Sad 
■aaf  good  reneone  for  ezplainiog  it^  bjr  the  disposition  of  the  parts  of  objects,  by  the  refraction 
eTidbl,  and  a  hundred  other  fine  things,  which  other  camere  obceura  of  its  own  stamp  would 
adiM*  bos  to  which  a  canefn  obacnim  with  a  little  knowledge  of  transoendenlalism  wonld  laten 
•dbwiihaMilecr4^riBni.'»   P.M2. 
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forth  JTrom  their  present  obscurity  and  neglect  those  rewards  to  exertion, 
which  confer,  if  they  be  but  ri^itly.  considered,  a  deeper  respect  thanweallh, 
and  an  honour  more  lofty  than  titles/ 

*  The  foUowing  Esirja,  with  mafly  others  of  minor  importlioce,  mert  intended  to  form  add.'lio j« 
to  those  already  selected  on  Mwcclkneous  Literature.  I  0nd  however  that  I  have  already  ex- 
ceeded the  space  allotted  to  this  valuable  department.  On  (he  Literature  ot  the  Oreeha  and. 
Romans,  extracted  from  a  brilliaoC  review  of  Madame  de  Staei'«  work  on  the  influence  of  Litera- 
ture, Vol.  xxi.  page  24.  and  wdl  known  to  be  the  production  of  Mr.  MTrey. — ^An  exceeding  j 
interesting  and  learned  Criticism  on  Madame  de  Staet^  celebrated  book  on  Oermany*  attributed 
in  Tarious  publications  to  Sir  James  Mackiorosh.  Vol,  xxii.  page  lOQ.'^A  corioas  History  of  the 
Ckumnentatoni  an  Daate,  composed  by  Vgo  Fotcoloy  a  man  of  first-ratf  genius  and  axieniuve  ac> 
quirements.  Vol.  xxix.  page  453. — An  admiiable  Contribution  to  an  early  number  df  the  E. 
Jieview  from  one  of  \t»  first  and  most  eminent  writers,  the  late  Francis  Homer,  Esq.  I  allude  to 
his  clear  and  argumentative  review  of  DugaM  Siewart's  Statemedt  of  raots  respeiBting  the  Ap- 
nointmeiit  of  Mr.  I>c8lie  to  the  Situation  orMathematical  Professor  in  the  University  bfEdinbufgh. 
Vol.  vii.  page  113.— A  Skotch  of  the  History  (^  Ronain  Literature,  wifttea  by  Dr.  Brown,  late 
Editor  oTtbe  Caledonian  Mercury,  and  the  author  of  several  excellent  patters  in  the  E.  Review, 
Vol.  xl.  page  375:  and  an  Essay  on  the  Character  and  AuthcNrship  of  tbe  Epittola  Obscworum 
Virorum.    Vol.  liii.  page  180. 
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EXPOSITION  OF  KANT'S  PHILOSOPHY* 

PitiU>sorBr,  f  la  ralatioo  to  the  prooesg  which  it  adopU^  is  considered  by 
Eant  B»  of  three  kinds.  It  is  dogmatical,  whan  it  founds  a  system  on  prio^ 
dples  assumed  ad  certain ;  sceptical,  when  it  shows  the  insuffieiency  of 
those  principies  which  the  dogmatist  has  assumed ;  and  critical,  when,  after 
Adopting  the  objections  of  the  sceptic,  it  does  not  rest  satisfied  with  doubt, 
but  proceeds  to  enquire,  from  what  principle  of  our  nature  the  iilasion^  of 
the  dogmatist  have  arisen,  and,  by  a  minute  analysts  of  the  a^itine power$ 
otmao^  traces  the  whole  system  of  his  knowledge  through  all  the  modific^^ 
tioos  of  its  original  elements  by  his  independent  and Jundatnentai  forme  of 
thtmghi.  It  is  in  this  analysis,  that  the  spirit  of  the  critical  philosophy  is  to 
be  touod ;  and,  till  the  process  have  become  familiar,  the  whole  system  must 
am^ear  peculiarly  unintelligible  :  but,  when  the  reduction  of  all  our  feelings 
to  their  objective  and  subjective  elements  is  weU  understood,  though  we  may 
dill  be  perplexed  by  the  cumbrous  superfluity  of  nomenclature,  we  are  able 
to  discover,  through  the  veil  that  is  east  over  us,  l^iose  dim  ideas  which  weie 
present  to  the  auwor's  mind.  According  to  Kant,,  (ben,  U  is  necessary,  in 
iovestigating  the  principles  of  knowledge,  to  pay  regard  to  the  two  sets  of 
laws,  on  which  the  nature  of  the  object  and  of  the  subject  depends.  It  is 
from  their  joint  result,  as  directing  the  injhience  of  &ib  thing  perceived, 
and  etk  directing  the  euMCeptibiliHee  of  the  percipient,  that  knowledge  iHiich 
is  thai  in  every  instance  compound,  arises ;  and  this  compound  of  objective 
and  aubjective  elements  might  be  modified  equally,  by  the  change  of  either 
aet  of  laws;  as  the  impression  of  a  seal  may  be  varied  alike,  by  a  change  of 
figure  Sb  the  gem,  or  by  a  diflerence  of  resistance  in  the  parts  of  the  wa^ 
which  are  exposed  to  its  pressure.  The  subjective  elements  are  by  Kant 
denominated  y^ffta;  and  each  function  of  the  mind  has  its  peculiar  forms, 
with  wUch  it  invests  its  objecta,  uniting  with  them  so  intimately,  as  to  teor 
deriyiparently  one  that  teeUng,  which  cannot  exist  but  as  combined  of  diffe- 
reot elements.  Nothing,  therefore,  is  known  to  us  oa  it  is;  since  we  ac*- 
quire  the  knowledge  of  an  olject  only  by  the  exertion  of  those  laws  which 
neoeaearily  modify  to  us  the  real  qualities  of  the  object  known.  Philosophy 
theiefore,  in  relation  to  its  belief  of  external  things,  is  empirical,  when  it 
Mieres  them  to  exist  exactly  as  they  appear  to  us  in  each  particular  case;  it 
u  immsaandenip  when,  using  reason  to  correct  tlie  false  representation  of  the 
seosea,  it  believes  that  the  objects  of  our  senses  exist  in  a  manner  realip 
known  to  us»  alter  this  correction,  though  diilorent  from  their  immediate 

*  VoL  i  pare  207.    Jamuvy,  2803. 

t  T^  iotrodiictfliy  pter? aUow  to  (hi»  BMif  cMtist  of  a  brief  ouUiae  of  the  LUe  of  Kaat,  vilh 
rtms^  oa  tlw  laanoer  m  whkh  bin  8jr«len  of  Philosophy  hM  b<«B  expovoM  hj  M.  VilleD. 
See  E.  Review,  Vol.  i.  pegefi  353^266. 
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appearance  in  particular  cases:  In  botkihese  views  it  has  telation  only  to 
their  oljecHvity,  or  to  their  qualities  as  independently  existing  in  themselves; 
and  is  therefore  erroneous,  as  those  qualities  cannot  be  discovered  by  us. 
It  is  transcendental,  when,  considering  them  in  relation  to  our  own  pow- 
ers, it  investigates  the  subjective  ekmenta,  which  necessarily,  in  Uieexer* 
Uon  of  our  independent  laws  of  cognition,  modify  the  qualities  or  elements 
of  the  object  as  perceived.  Since  it  is  thus  impossible  to  know  the  tvorld 
as  it  is,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  knowledge  of  the  phenomenal 
world,  and  which  that  reality  which  is  merely  subjective.  The  system  of 
our  world  is  thus  idealism,  but  an  idealism  in  which  we  may  safely  con- 
fide ;  though  we  must  be  assured  of  erring,  whenever  we  ascribe  to  it  objec' 
five  certainty.  There  exists,  however,  an  independent  system  of  ito»- 
mena*  or  things  in  themselves,  though  we  cannot  know  them  as  such, 
from  the  unavoidable  modification  of  every  objective  element  by  our  own 
forms  of  cognition.    To  determine  what  is  subjective  in  each  peculiar  per- 


by  which  we  act;  and  judgment,  which  is  in  some  measure  intermediate, 
being  neither  wholly  speculative,  nor  absolutely  practical,  but  determining 
to  action,  and  thus  forming  the  bond  of  our  knowledge  and  our  will. 

Pure  cognition  is  divided  into  pure  sensibility, pure  intelligence,^  sjaA 
pure  reason ;  ihc  product  of  sensibility  being  sensations,  the  products  of 
intelligence  conceptions,  and  the  products  of  reason  ideas.  This  division 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  absolute  fundamental  unity  of  the  cognitive 
being,  that  unity,  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  all  the  diversity  of  our  feel- 
ings, and  without  which  we  could  not  exist.  The  threefold  action  is  even 
in  some  measure  aided  by  the  unity  itself;  for,  from  a  law  of  our  nature, 
we  strive,  by  a  perpetual  synthesis  of  comparison  and  arrangement,  to 
bring  the  diversity  of  our  sensations,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the  oneness 
of  which  we  are  conscious  in  ourselves. 

Pure  sensibility,  comprehending  all  those  feelings  in  which  space  and  time 
are  involved,  \s  external,  when  it  refers  them  to  space,  and  internal  when 
it  refers  them  to  time.  In  itself  notiiing  is  larger  or  smaller,  or  before  or 
after;  for  space*  and  time,  Wx^  forms  of  sensibility ,  by  which  a  subjective 
noorld  arises  to  us,  are  not,  in  any  degree,  objective  and  real,  but  are  modes 
oiour  own  exislence  as  sentient  beings.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  imagine 
any  body  which  does  not  exist  in  space ;  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  imagine 
any  feeling  which  does  not  exist  in  time.  With  the  abstraction  of  these, 
every  thing  to  us  perishes;  but  the  certainty  of  space  and  time  remains  with 
us,  though  every  object  were  conceived  to  be  annihilated.  Hence,  space ' 
is  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  possibility  of  bodies,  but  bodies  are  not 

•  Thn  word  is  efideotly  an  abbrPYuUion  of  the  Greek  v«o«/uo«,  which,  in  oar  opinion,  woaUl 
be  much  more  applicable  to  exieroal  thio^  after  ihejr  had  uodergone  the /brw*  of  our  cognMom^ 
If  the  terms  must  be  adopted,  we  should  be  inclined  to  reverse  the  use  of^ihem,  and  call  a  pk^mo- 
mencn  whateTer  ailects  the  external  sensibility,  and  nooumtna  the  subsequent  eompmmdm  of 
percenrilion. 

f  The  original  term  is  vtrtiand  (entendemeni),  which  may  be  more  simply  translated  «  ^ 
gimtding;  but  the  term  we  have  chosen,  which  is  merely  the  Latin  eorresponding  word  with 
English  temunatioiK  however  singular  its  use  may  at  Brst  appear,  is  preferred  by  us  Co  its  m 
eommon  synonym,  from  the  very  drcumstanoe  that  it  as  less  common.  In  the  use  of  a  lenn  to 
which  we  have  been  lipng  accustomed,  there  is  mueh  danger  of  error,  when  the  limitation  of  ita 
vcaning  is  not  preeasdy  the  same ;  and  tmdirtttmdmg,  in  its  usual  acceptation,  is  signiAoAnl. 
•not  of  a  single  function  of  the  mind,  as  in  the  traMceodental  vooabulary,  but  of  the  naum  of  ill 
th«  inteUectual  faculties.  ^ 
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-I  -^     to  »he  POMibilUy  of  space.     Thai  it  eousts  in  ourselves  a  priori. 
midindepe^^^         of  experience,  is  shown  by  the  impossibility  of  acquirinK 
A  from  without.     Space  includes  three  dimensions.    Sight,  smell   taste 
heanng,  are  evidently  incapaWe  of  affording  these :  nor  is  touch,  to 'which 
Coodiilac  ascribes  its  origin,  more  susceptible.    We  gain  the  idea,  says  he 
when  our  hand  passes  over  a  surface  :  but  he  has  already  supposed  a  surface 
and  a  hand ;  and  what  resemblance  is  there  of  a  simple  feeling  to  a  bodv  of 
fliree  dimensions?    Nor  can  space  be  supposed  to  arise  from  abstraction  for 
by  atetracUoQ  we  separate  only  simple  qualities  :  but  space  is  not  a  simple 
qnahty,  capable  of  being  perceived  separately  in  bodies ;  it  is  the  ne- 
OMsary  condition   of  their  existence,  implied  in  the  first  percepUon  of 
the  infant,  which  supposes  an  object  external  to  itself.    In  everv  sen- 
sation there  must  be  elements  both  objective  and  subjective-   the  sub- 
jecUve  must  be  permanent  as  ourselvies,  the  objecUve  fleeting '  as  the  oc- 
e^OB.    Space,  therefore,  being  invariably  present  amid  all  the  apparent 
changes  of  quality,  is  subjective  in  tis;  occasioned,  indeed,  by  the  sensation 
and  rising  in  it;  but  not  an  objective  part  of  it,  depending  on  ea^perience.  If 
thai  w^rc  lU  origin,  we  should  be  allowed  to  conclude,  only  that  all  the 
bodies  yet  known  to  us  are  extended,  and  not  that  all  bodies  must  have  ex- 
tension.   Yet  the  certainty  of  this  we  believe  with  equal  force ;  since,  space 
bwiig  a  subjective  condition  of  knowledge,  we  feel  that  every  impression  bv 
a  law  of  our  nature,  must  be  invested  with  it8>-i».    On  this,  the  apodictie 
or  demoDStrative  cerUmty  of  geometry  depends;  for,  as  pure  space  is  the 
form  of  the  external  sensibility  of  all  men,  the  e»(en8ive  properties  of  pure 
apace  must,  to  all  men,  be  the  same.     It  is  a  peculiar  distinction  of  malhe- 
raatical  ideas,  that  they  consider  not  intensive  but  extensive  qualities  all 
the  degrees  of  which  are  equally  capable  of  being  rendered  sensible,  so  as  to 
correspond  exactly  with  a  sensible  object.     Of  degrees  merely  intensive  as 
of  the  varieties  oi/breeAn  physics,  arid  of  benevolence  in  ethics,  no  delinea- 
lioD  can  be  given. 

Theiniemal  sensibility,  by  which  we  discover  our  own  mode  of  beinc 
with  all  the  changes  that  lake  place  within  us,  gives  us  the  idea  of  time,  in 
the  succession  in  which  it  represents  to  us  our  feelings.  All  the  arguments 
with  prOTe  space  to  be  a  form  of  our  cognition,  are  equally  applicable  to 
tune.  By  this,  we  invest  our  internal  affections  with  succession  as  we 
created  to  ourselves  a  subjecUve  world  by  the  investiture  with  space  From 
succession  we  derive  our  idea  of  number ;  and  time  being,  like  space  an 
universal  form,  the  apodictie  certainty  of  arithmetic  is  easily  explained '   ' 

If  we  had  sensibility  alone,  the  world  would  be  merely  a  number  of 
detached  beings;  it  would  not  be  that  great  whole  which  we  call  nature 
Tbs8  18  produced  to  us  by  intelligence;  that  power,  which,  receiving  the 
prodiicts  of  sensibility,  establishes  their  relations,  and,  arranging  them  in 
dasses,  forms  conceptions.  As,  in  sensation,  there  are  the  necessary  forms 
of  space  and  time;  so  are  there  necessary  forms  of  intelligence,  to  which 
Kant,  adopting  the  well-known  term  invented  by  Aristotle,  gives  the  name 
i£  categories.  These  are  reduced  to  four  orders ;  quantity y  quality^  relation 
snA  modality:  to  the  first  of  which  belong  the  categories:  1.  unity;  2  «/«! 
fmUty;  3.  totality:  To  the  second,  A.  qffirmation  or  reality;  5.  nemtion 
t^pnvaUon;  6.  limitation:  To  the  third,  7.  substance  and  accident  - 
S.  causation  J  or  the  laws  of  cause  and  eflFect ;  9.  reciprocity  of  action  and 
taction:  To  the  fourth,  iO.  possibility  mi  impossibility;  ii,  ejtistencesxid 
emstence;  12.  necessity  and  contingence.    No  act  of  intelligence  can 
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Uko  place  without  the  union  of  Ihete  four  forms  of  thought,  in  lome  Me  nt 
their  modifications.  Like  space  and  time,  however,  they  are  no  part  of 
the  object,  but  exist  dpriorif  and  independenUy  of  all  experience  in  Um 
subject  who  ttUelUgi9e9.  Thus,  to  take  an  instance  from  the  categories  of 
quantity,  the  idea  of  number  cannot  form  a  part  of  any  object.  We  hear  a 
sound ;  we  again  hear  a  sound :  but,  when  we  say  that  we  hai»  heard/liM  , 
sounds,  we  have  invested  a  product  of  sensibility  with  a  form  of  oar  own 
intelligence.  These  fundamental  conceptions  maf  be  combined,  so  as  to 
form  other  conceptions  equally  independent  of  experience;  as  when,  from 
substance  and  causation,  we  derive  the  conception  aifQfoe:  or  Ihey  may  li^ 
united  with  the  pure  forms  of  sensibility;  as  when,  from  the  additioB  of 
temporary  succession  to  existence  and  non-existence,  we  form  the  conoeptioii 
of  commencement  For  determining  to  which  of  the  categories  our  sen- 
sation belongs,  there  are  four  formn  of  feflectian^  corresponding  with  the 
four  orders:  for  the  first,  identitp  and  ditferaiif;  for  the  second,  etnfh^ 
mity  and  coniratiety;  for  the  third,  tfUeriaritp  and  e:vtmoritfj  by  vmMtk 
is  meant  the  distinction  of  tlie  attributes  of  an  object  as  originally  ^sting  m 
itself,  or  as  acquired  from  without;  for  tlie  fourth,  matter  and^m.  These 
four  reflective  conceptione,  though  like  the  categories,  existing  a  priori, 
differ  from  them,  as  not  being  applied  to  the  prodmcig  of  senaikility,  to  fix 
their  relations  and  mode  of  being,  but  to  the  e(mcepti<me  of  oi^ects,  to  fix 
their  appropriate  place  in  the  system  of  our  knowledge. 

Pure  reason  is  the  third  mode  of  our  cognitive  faculty.  It  is  apiilied  to 
our  coueepttonss  and  is  that  which  considers  them  MAobeoiute.  Its  three 
great  ideas  are,  dbiokUe  unity,  absolute  totality^  and  alsol^ie  cmmaHm* 
These  become  objects  to  us,  or  ideals  impure  reason,  by  investing  ItiMn 
with  our  own  felt  and  fundameotal  unity;  which  indivtdualises  Absolute 
unity,  as  in  the  human  soul;  or  absolute  totality,  as  in  the  universe:  and  the 
ideas  acquired  from  practical  reason,  of  absolute  power  and  goodness,  are, 
in  like  manner,  individualised  in  God.  Every  act  of  reasoning  implies  an 
absolute  idea.  Thus,  when  we  say,  all  bodies  gratniaie^  and  the  air,  being 
a  hody^  must  therefore  have  weight,  the  validity  of  our  conclusion  depends 
on  the  universality  of  the  major  proposition.  To  these  absolule  ideas  we 
are  led,  by  an  irresistible  impulse  of  our  nature  towards  infinitude.  They 
are  forms  existing  d  priori  in  the  mind ;  for  our  senses  give  us  the  perceptton 
only  of  that  which  is  divisible,  limited,  caused.  With  the  unity  of  Cbe 
human  mind,  or  the  infinity  of  the  universe,  or  the  great  source  of  fhen*- 
Tiienal  nature,  no  corporeal  organ  can  make  us  acquainted.  ' 

Each  of  the  cognitive  functions  having  thus  its  peculiar  forms,  we  are 
guilty  of  an  amphiboly,,  when  we  ascribe  to  one  the  pure  forms  of  another ; 
as  when,  in  the  material  atoms  of  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus,  we  invest 
pur  external  sensations  with  the  idea  of  abeoluie  simplicity;  or  whan^ 
adding  to  the  same  sensations  the  absolute  idea  of  oausaticn,  me  ereet  a 
theory  of  atheistic  materialism.  In  like  manner,  the  combination  of  abao* 
lute  ideas  with  our  internal  sensibiliAy,  '  *  of  which  the  lorm  is  time»  andlhn 
{general  representation  spirit,"  gives  rise  to  ail  those  systems  of  spirituaiisiii, 
which  suppose  a  simple,  unextended  soul.  The  perplexing  contvo^wrsien 
on  the  divisibiiity  of  matter  are  the  product  of  a  double  aapfait>oly,  whieii 
confimads  sensation  and  coAceptioa. 

The  preceding  summary  comprehends  tlie  laws  of  oc^ilion.  Bnl  man 
does  not  exists  to  Jmaw  aJone.  He  wills;  he  acis;  he  is  the  sidifacit  oC 
pmietieal  fsason.    The  linowledss  of  iits  powen  and  his  duties  he  cannot 
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icqiiife  Irom  eilenwl  imprettsions  on  his  seoMbilily,  from  any  arrangement 
liYbkkitdligence  of  the  products  of  bis  sensibility,  nor  from  (he  addition 
ei  Om  tonoB  of  pure  reason  to  the  conceptions  of  his  intelligence.  Bat  man 
is  known  to  himself  by  consciousness.  All  other  beings  he  knows  only 
sdjectiTely.  Himself,  howfver,  the  sole  exception  in  nature,  he  knows  in 
siydiTe  'mommenai  reahty.  He  has  not,  therefore,  to  reason  or  apply 
iflse  forms  ithkh  belong  to  his  conceptions.  He  has  only  to  observe  his 
SWQ  nature ;  and  in  it  he  feels  that  he  possesses  freedom  of  volition,  be- 
cinK  he  feels  that  he  is  able  to  will :  he  recognises  a  principle  of  duty  which 
Amunands  him,  under  the  certainty  of  future  responsibility,  to  act  or  to  ab- 
stain. There  are  two  imperious  voices  which  say  to  him,  Be  happy.  Be 
wirtm^mB.  In  many  cases,  it  is  impossible  to  obey  both.  But  the  one  is  a 
fake  of  more  rigid  command  than  the  other.  It  says  not,  4/  thou  will ,  if 
ikam  €€mr  like  that  which  bids  him  be  happy :  it  pronounces  with  legislative 
aulborfly,  Umm  amghiesi,  thorn  must;  and  self-content,  and  self-esteem, 
are  Ihe  immediate  punishment  and  reward  with  which  it  sanctions  its  will. 
Hit  choice,  however,  is  not  constrained.  He  may  prefer  to  duty  the  plea- 
fiarea  wiuch  are  more  immediate ;  but,  in  daring  to  disobey,  he  has  already 
be§aD  to  endure  the  penalty.  The  duties  commanded  by  this  interna! 
Toice,  are  reduced  by  Kant  to  two  maxims  :  ''Regard  constantly  every 
reasonable  being  as  an  end  in  himself,  and  not  as  a  mean  of  benefiting 
alhen :  and  act  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  immediate  motive  of  thy  will 
OBight/  with  advantage,  become  an  universal  law  in  the  government  of  all 
reawBable  beings."  These  laws  exJistd priori  in  the  mind;  and,  therefore, 
aie  not  subject  to  the  laws  of  cognition.  At  the  same  time  that  we  are 
ooosdous  of  their  force,  we  discover  the  necessity  of  future  reward  and  pu- 
aisliiDent;  and,  confident  of  immortality,  ''we  leel,  in  the  sanctuary  of  our 
that,  quitting  this  phenomenal  world,  we  shall  find  virtue  and  hap- 
united  in  the  world  of  things  in  themselves."  To  responsibility,  it 
that  there  should  be  a  judge.  This  judge  has  absolute  good- 
■eis;  because  from  him  our  ideas  of  the  jvst  and  good  proceed.  Since  all 
linite  reasonable  beings  have  the  same  practical  reason,  there  must  be  a  au- 
pttme  WMoersal  inflnite  reason,  which,  manifesting  itself  to  all,  announces 
the  same  laws.  "  This  supreme  reason,  this  absolute  goodness,  this  judge, 
Ike  rewarder  of  virtue,  is  God  : "  not,  indeed,  the  God  of  speculation, 
whfoot  ottisienee  mtqf  be  asserted  or  denied  by  arguments  of  equal  force. 
He  ii  not  the  result  of  the  ratiocination  of  man.  ' '  He  does  not  need  to  rest 
OD  the  two  premises  of  a  syllogism,  as  the  colossus  of  Rhodes  stood  elevated 
•B  lis  pedestals  of  rock.f  He  is  the  true  God,  of  whom  no  argument  can 
deprive  us ;  because,  not  having  his  original  in  cognition,  he  is  not  subject  to 
iU  forms  :  a  God  who  is  not  eternal,  not  in  space,  nor  in  time,  not  a  sub- 
r,  moi  a  cause,  and  of  whom  it  is  not  less  absurd  to  say  that  he  e»ists, 
to  say  that  he  is  blue  or  square, " 
lo  thia  short  view  of  the  principles  of  Transcendentalistn,  we  have  endea- 
Toored,  as  much  as  possible,  to  avoid  the  perplexity  of  new  terms.  Of 
these  its  aulhpr  1ms  been  profusely  liberal ;  and  to  them  he  is  probably  in- 
debted for  a  large  share  of  that  favour  which  his  system  has  received.  In 
■iaateneas  of  nomenclature,  there  is  an  appearance  of  nice  distinction, 

*  Wc  kav0  added  Ike  wenb  wUk  athamUge.  la  the  orif  inal,  it  is  nwrely  maf  be  sueA  a$  to 
i«CMM  am  tomertal  law  i pause  devenir),  wkich,  if  it  be  not  eUipiical,  ii  wkoBy  notnlelligiUe. 

t  n  tt'«  ptmhema des  mux  premisses  d'un  Bynogisme  pour  sc  teoir  dcboat,  comme  le  cokMve 
U  Rfcudii  appayd  ear  tee  dtax  rochew.    P,  U9. 
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^hich  prepossesges  us  with  respect  for  Ihe  acuteoess  of  the  inventor's  powers ; 
and  as,  in  the  infinity  of  objects  whidi  present  themselves  to  our  observa- 
tion or  fancy,  the  resemblances  and  dissimilapties  are  infinite,  there  ara 
no  bounds  to  the  multitude  of  classes  in  which  they  may  be  arranged.   The 
resemblances  in  a  new  system  are,  probably,  as  real  as  in  those  which  pre- 
ceded it ;  and  we  therefore  think  that  we  have  made  a  large  accession  to  our 
knowledge,  because,  by  a  new  analysis  and  synthesis,  we  have  combined 
the  results  of  our  former  experience  in  a  varied  collection  of  terms.    Of  the 
doctrines  themselves,  considered  independently  of  nomenclature,  our  opi- 
nion is  very  different  from  that  of  Uie  admiring  disciple  who  now  offer* 
them  to  our  veneration ;  and  we  are  particularly  astonished,  that,  in  the 
country  of  Leibnitz,  their  celebrity  should  have  been  so  great.    We  see  m 
them  a  forced  combination  of  jarring  principles,  rather  than  a  perspicuous  and 
analysing  originality  of  reflection.     The  self-reviewer,  who  professes  U> 
examine  with  accuracy  the  first  elements  of  his  belief,  doubts  and  asserts  on 
the  same  principle ;  and  after  having  overturned  the  dogmatism  of  others 
with  the  most  unbounded  scepticism,  and  raised  dogmatism  anew,  on  the 
loose  materials  of  that  foundation  which  his  scepticinn  had  overthrown,  he 
thinks  that  he  has  avoided  the  objections  which  may  be  urged  against 
both,  because  he  has  given  a  new  name  to  the  combination  of  the  two.     In 
(his  manner  he  has  indeed  made  a  partial  attack  more  difficult,  because  he 
can  entrench  himself  at  will  in  either  system  :  but  his  theory  is  not  the  less 
incoherent  and  feeble,  when  assailed  as  a  whole.    The  merit  of  Kant  ap- 
pears to  us  to  consist  less  in  invention,than  in  occasional  deductions  from  the 
opinions  of  others.     It  is  that  part  of  his  system  which  may  be  considered 
as  a  commentary  on  the  innate  susceptibilitieslof  Leibnitz,  for  which  alone  we 
consider  the  world  as  indebted  to  him ;  and  perhaps  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  philosophy,  even  the  extravagant  length  to  which  he  has  pursued 
a  just  principle,  may  have  been  of  favourable  influence.    Against  the  more 
inviting  system  ot  sensualism,  in  which  all  knowledge  is  supposed  to  consist 
of  original  impressions  from  without,  or  of  abstractions  or  new  combinations 
of  original  impressions,  which  has  spread  so  rapidly  from  the  writings  of  the 
late  French  metaphysicians,  and  which  charms  us  even  while  we  deny  it,  hy 
its  appearance  of  simple  truth,  a  plain  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  anterior 
susceptibilities  would  perhaps  have  had  little  eflect.    It  required  a  bolder 
enunciation  of  its  force  to  surprise  into  discussion ;  and  discussion,  excited  as 
it  has  been,  in  one  country  at  least,  to  such  enthusiasm  of  enquiry,  will  termi- 
nate, we  trust,  in  the  mutual  correction  of  theerrors  of  Condiilac  and  of  Kant* 
In  examining  the  validity  of  the  doctrines  of  transcendentalism  we  dial! 
follow  the  order  in  which  they  were  stated. 

The  existence  of  a  system  which  is  neither  dogmatical  in  its  first  prin- 
ciples, nor  altogether  sceptical,  it  is  impossible  to  admit.  We  demonstrate 
only  from  something  which  we  take  for  granted ;  and  this  first  principle  must 
be  stated  or  understood  dogmatically.  The  critical  philosopher,  it  is  said, 
goes  along  with  the  sceptic  in  exposing  the  illusions  of  the  dogmatist ;  bat  if 
every  principle  assumed  be  dogmatism,  with  the  sceptic  he  must  also  rest. 
To  go  farther,  and  enquire  into  the  source  of  each  illusion,  is  to  do  nothing 
more  than  dogmatise  in  a  new  way ;  for  he  must  believe  the  illusion  to  have 
taken  place,  because  a  certain  source  of  illusion  existed,  which  he  must  de- 
monstrate from  some  principle  acknowledged  before,  and  therefore  confess- 
edly in  need  of  support;  or  from  another  principle,  which  he  assumes  with- 
out proof.     In  what,  then,  does  he  differ  from  the  theorists  who  have  gone 
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beloie  trim  ?  All,  at  least  in  modern  times,  have  been  critical,  as  all  hare 
proteased  to  examine  the  faculties  of  the  cognitiye  being.  Oi  this  exami- 
nation  there  are  various  decrees  of  accuracy,  and  the  theory  of  transcenden- 
talism may  therefore  be  a  better  dogmatism  than  others;  but  stil)  it  is  not 
dislioguished  by  any  new  character,  so  as  to  deserve  a  peculiarity  of  name, 
h  (be  mere  belief  of  the  subjectivity  of  perception,  it  certainly  is  not  origi- 
nal; for  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  philosopher  of  the  present  age  who 
ntains  the  belief  of  the  actual  unmodified  representation,  by  the  sense,  of 
Ike  qualities  of  external  matter.  In  one  circumstance,  however,  we  differ 
bom  the  transcendentalist.  We  own  the  subjectivity  of  our  perceptions^; 
but  we  are  convinced  of  the  impossibiUty  of  analysing  them  into  objective 
and  subjective  elements;  since  to  us,  by  the  laws  of  our  nature,  these  ele- 
ments must  ever  6o  -eart«/.  It  would  not  be  more  absurd  to  assert,  than  an. 
eye,  on  which  blue  and  yellow  rays  were  continually  poured  together  in 
one  unvaried  sensation,  could,  by  the  mere  exertion  of  internal  powers  of 
thought,  discover  the  nature  of  the  compound  beam. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  possibility  of  this  analysis,  M.  Yillers  adduces 
the  probable  reflections  of  a  camera  obscura,  which,  by  the  power  in  him 
vested,  he  has  endowed  with  animation.*^  To  the  sensorium  of  this  trans- 
cendentalist, the  light  is  supposed  to  pass  through  a  coloured  medium ;  and 
the  subjectivity  of  the  colour,  as  a  part  of  its  sensations,  it  is  affirmed  to  be 
capable  of  discovering,  by  the  exertion  of  its  own  unaided  powers.  To  us, 
indeed,  who  know  that  light  has  been  decomposed  in  passing,  it  is  easy  to 
make  the  inference,  that  all  the  objects  in  nature  are  not  red ;  but  we  cannot 
suppose  the  machine  itself,  however  subtile,  to  be  capable  of  such  an  in- 
ference. It  may,  indeed,  attain  that  acuteness  of  scepticism,  which  denies 
the  existence  of  external  objects;  but  it  cannot  separate  their  believ^ 
existence  from  their  redness ;  since  it  is  only  as  definite  redness  they  can 
be  known  by  it  to  exist.  It  certainly  cannot  separate  the  extension  from 
the  redness,  so  as  to  conceive  the  redness,  to  belong  wholly  to  itself,  and, 
without  this  complete  analysis,  no  progress  is  made  in  transcendentalism. 
Still  less  is  it  possible,  as  in  another  illustration  adduced  l^y  M.  Yillers,  that,, 
by  the  elliptical  figure  of  the  image  it  reflects,  a  cylindrical  mirror  dioold 
discover  its  own  figure ;  for,  the  cylinder,  forming  no  part  of  the  iniage, 
more  would  be  necessary  than  the  mere  separation  of  co-existing  qualities.. 
The  supposed  illustrations,  however,  even  when  admitted  in  all  their  cir-^ 
cumstances,  show  nothing  more  than  the  impossibility  of  that  which  they 
are  intended  to  prove ;  for  if  the  camera  obscura,  like  the  humaaphilosopher 
who  finds  all  his  sensations  invested  with  space,  should  conceive  the  rednc^ 
with  which  its  sensations  are  invested  to  be  a  mere  form,  of  its  own  sensi- 
bility, it  would  consider,  as  subjective  only,  what  was,  in  truth,  a  combina- 
tion of  abjective  and  attijective  elements,  and  would  thus  arrange  a  system 

*  Etco  tlMMwh  the  reuoaam  from  tmofceBdeolal  machinevgr  had  been  just,  there  n  eomething 
lodacroos  in  ilie  eoooepCioD,  Uuitan  author,  who  designed  it  only  for  iilastfatioo,  would  hafe  heeo 


truth  of  his  argumeot.  The  following  paange  is  surely  more-  in  the  manner  of  Yoluiire,  than 
tf  1W  KimTe  professor  of  Kdoicsberg<— **  If  our  camera  obscura  should  think  of  theorising  upon 
Ik  icdOMi,  as  bebnciqg  to  obiects  oat  of  itself,  and  exittinc  rsalljr^  it  would,  without  doubt,  find 
snaf  good  rmsou  tor  ezplainmg  it,  by  the  disposition  of  the  parts  of  objecU,  by  the  refnustion 
sfiAt,  and  A  hundred  other  fine  things,  which  other  camera  obscure  of  its  own  stamp  would 
^^R,  but  to  tviueh  a  camera  obseDra  with  a  fittte  knowledge  of  transoendentalism  would  Inteft 
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of  vdry  erroneous  philosophy;  nrhich,  if  puhlished  in  the  shape  of  t( 
"  t^view  of  pure  reason/'  might  perplex,  and  mislead,  and  set  at  tariaim, 
wMi  endjess  controversy,  all  the  telesoopes,  and  mirroni,  and  magio 
lattfefns,  of  a  whole  optical  museum.  ^ 

The  faculties  of  the  mind  are,  hy  Kant,  said  to  be  three,  and  (he  dftision 
is  sapposed  to  be  compatible  with  its  fundamental  unHy.    Bat  the  mind, 
he  allows,  is  not  an  object  of  eogmiiiimj;  it  has  nawmenat  existence  in  our 
consciousness.    The  categories,  therefore,  cannot  be  applied  to  it ;  for  they 
are  applicable  only  to  phenomena.    But  unity  and  number  are  sutneetire 
categories ;  and  hence  we  cannot  jusfly  say  that  there  are  three  faculties  of 
^ne.  mind.    We  fear  that  this  argument  will  be  considered  as  a  subtilty 
merely  verbal ;  a  charge,  which  the  combatant  of  verbal  snbtilties  must 
often  expect.    But  at  the  same  time  that  it  shows  the  absmrdity  of  asserting 
the  anreaHty  of  number,  on  principles  which,  in  the  first  proposition  they 
include,  have  assumed  it  as  certain,  it  marks  strongly  the  dogmatism  of  that 
philosophy  which  considers  itself  as  the  great  overthrower  of  dogmatism. 
For  proof  of  the  unity  of  the  cognitive  being,  recourse  seems  to  have  been 
had  to  the  emnmon  eenee  of  the  later  Scotch  pbilosophers ;  but  to  Kant  it  ia 
not  common  sense ;  for,  denying  the  reality  of  an  external  world  as  capable 
(»f  being  known  by  us,  he  cannot  appeal  to  universal  belief.    If  his  own 
feeliuff,  therefore,  be  considered  by  him  as  a  just  ground  of  certainty,  he 
must  believe  himself  incapable  of  error ;  and  if  he  be  incapable  of  error,  it  is 
Ubsurd  to  enquire  into  the  sources  of  illusion.    What  that  is,  which  has 
three  lacuilies,  it  is  indeed  impossible  to  conceive.   When  we  say,  that  it  is 
extended,  or  matter,  and  when  we  say  that  it  is  unextended,  or  epirit,  we 
ars  alike  accused  of  an  amphiboly,  or  a  paralogism ;  which  arc  very  fmo 
words,  expressive  of  mistake.     It  is  not  to  mind  itself  that  the  categories 
are  applicable;  for  mind  would  then  be  a  phenomenon,  and  not  a  reality. 
It  is  not  a  suhetanccj  it  is  not  in  time,  it  has  no  eaietence,  nor  paeeibilitp  of 
existence:  without  iucceseiony   it  exerts  three  progressively  succeeding 
faculties,  and  exerts  them  too,  without  having  in  itself  any  power  of  cansa- 
tien.    On  the  strict  principles  of  transcendentalism,  it  does  not  appear  to  vs 
more  reasonable  to  believe  ihe  actual  existence  of  a  being  that  knows,  and 
judges,  and  wills,  than  to  adinowledge  the  infinity  of  external  space.    To 
say,  that  the  one  is  a  form  of  thought,  and  the  other  a  reality,  is  to  say 
jTOChittg;  for  both  feelings  are  equally  strong,  and  equally  unsubstantial. 

But  we  will  admit  to  the  transcendentalist  his  solitary  noumcnon,  and  its 
separate  functions.  The  aflections  of  the  mind  are  awkwardly  arranged,  as 
knowledge,  judgment,  and  will.  Of  the  peculiar  nature  of  judgment, 
indeed,  which,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  appears  to  be  in- 
<?luded  in  the  second  and  third  offices  of  the  cognitive  faculty,  M.  Villers 
has  left  us  wholly  uncertain ;  but  from  the  subjects  which  he  enumerates,  as 
forming  a  part  of  his  promised  review  of  it,  it  seems  to  be  nearly  synonymous 
with  iaeie,  or  perhaps  to  include  the  more  active  office  of  imagination. 

But  the  division  is  not  merely  awkward,  as  involving  in  one  term  afTec- 
tiona  of  little  similarity ;  there  are  also  many  affections  whidi  it  seems  im~ 
possible  to  reduce  to  it.  The  joy  which  we  feel  on  a  fortunate  occnrrenoe, 
our  sorrow  on  a  disagreeable  one,  our  complete  despair  when  every  exertioo 
has  been  vain,  may  rise  indeed  from  knowledge,  but  are  not  themselves 
knowledge,  nor  judgment,  nor  will. 

A  similar  objection  may  be  made  to  the  subdivisions  of  tbe  eogDtliTe 
I^culty^    If  the  mere  addition  of  one  form  of  thought,  as  of  the  aheolmia. 
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yi|Nife  nutfODi  autliorise  a  change  of  term  in  the  funcUon,  cognition,  instead 
of  i^ee  diatiiuct  tides,  abould  have  as  many  as  ite  ftabjective  forms. 

On  considering  the  theory  of  sensibility,  the  first  obsenration  that  occurs 
la  us  is  Ihe  singular  mixture  of  opinions  which  it  presents.  The  truth  of 
ipio#  and  time  is  denied  by  the  usual  sceptical  arguments.  No  new  enqoi- 
M  of  transcendentalism  are  made  ;  because,  with  that  opinion,  enquiry 
would  be  usdess :  yet,  as  if  some  new  foundation  had  been  given  for  the 
belief,  the  transcendental  sceptic  asserts  the  existence  of  noumena,  which, 
Ihoagjh  perceived  only  subjectively,  yet  influence  our  sensibility,  and  entitle 
it  to  the  name  of  esiftermai.  The  idea  of  any  thing  external  to  ourselves  is 
QOtdmBeA  to  involve  space ;  yet,  with  the  denial  of  space,  the  reality  of  objects 
eitenMd  to  ourselves  is  affirmed ;  and  the  affirmation  is  peculiarly  frivolous, 
since  rsol  objects  not  having  causation,  which  is phemomtenal  only,  cannot 
allect  our  sensibiUty.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  against  that  solitude  of  self, 
whicb  the  consistent  disciple  of  Berkeley  must  adopt,  '*  that  our  mind  re~ 
volta,  and  is  indignant  at  the  very  idea,"  p.  81 ;  or  that  '*  he  professes  a 
belief  whidi  is  not  human,  and  which,  therefore,  among  human  beings,  ean 
never  be  the  doctrine  of  a  numerous  sect,"  p.  32:  for  the  argument  is  of 
equaJ  force  against  transcendentalism,  which,  if  consistent,  is  precisely  the 
same  doctrine,  with  a  new  name.  The  professors  of  both,  if  they  really 
disbelieve  the  existence  of  space,  may  indeed  be  assured,  that  their  sect 
never  can  be  a  large  one ;  because  to  them  there  is  no  other  being  to  whom 
they  can  make  known  their  creed.  The  theory  of  Kant,  therefore,  appears 
to  us  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  common  anerUon  of  every  sceptic,  toge-^ 
ther  with  Uiat  practical  fte/>^  which  every  sceptic  feels,  but  whidi,  for  the 
eredit  of  his  theory,  he  usually  keeps  within  the  silence  of  his  own  mind* 
We  are  convinced  that  the^  is  no  human  being  who  does  not,  by  his  actions 
St  least,  evince  his  reliance  on  an  external  world,  and  the  succession  of  time; 
though  we  are  convinced,  also,  that  there  is  no  one  who  can  give  a  reason 
for  the  faith  that  is  in  him.  We  therefore  do  not  deny  the  justice  of  Kant's 
OQOciusion  ;  for  its  unaswerabie  force,  in  mere  argument,  was  fell  long  be* 
lore  the  philosopher  of  KOnigsbei^  was  known.  But,  the  truth  of  space 
and  of  uie  world  being  to  our  reasoning  scepticism  the  same,  wc  cannot 
deny  space,  and  admit  the  reality  of  sensible  objects.  The  theory  which 
CMbiaes  these  may  be  celebrated  as  original;  but  its  originality  consists 
<»ly  in  the  combination  of  opinions  which  before  were  considered  as  in- 
ooaipatible. 

Agaiost  Condillac  it  is  urged,  that,  in  ascribing  our  idea  of  space  to  touch, 
bckos  already  supposed  a  surface  and  a  hand ;  but  Kant,  in  ascribing  it  to 
ItffeiMiiMMiiil^^y,  has  already  supposed  an  ijhjeoi.  His  argument  for 
the  subjectivity  of  space,  from  the  permanence  of  the  subject,  and  the  lleet- 
log  nature  of  the  object,  still  more  strikingly  presupposes  space  and  time ; 
far,  li  there  be  no  real  succession,  all  things  are  equally  permanent;  and 
urieaswe  have  previously  known  that,  of  the  great  multitude  of  our  feelings, 
a  certain  number  only  have  proceeded  from  external  objects,  during  all 
whidi  the^fMBNs  of  space  was  permanent,  that  very  form  must  be  allowed 
lo  his  fleeting;  for  all  the  affections  of  our  mind  are  not  referable  to  three 
We  may  remark,  also,  that,  on  the  principles  of  Kant,  our 
and  reveries  are,  in  truth,  as  little  illusive  as  our  waking  perceptions, 
Iha  rafierence  to  space  being  all  which  constitutes  external  sensation ;  and 
the  man  who  dreams  that  he  has  murdered  an  adversary,  has  therefore 
a  bninai  being  as  truly  as  if,  in  ttc  intercourse  of  the  day,  he 
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had  stabbed  his  friend.  Smell,  taste  and  hearing,  as  they  do  not  inTol^e* 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  should  be  referred  by  Kant  to  internal^ 
rather  than  external  sensibility.  From  the  observations  of  those  who  have 
been  couched,  the  same  appears  certain  of  vision ;  and  Kant  must,  therefore, 
with  Gondillac,  whose  opinion  he  attacks,  ascribe  our  knowledge  of  ttiree 
dimensions,  not  objectively  indeed,  but  subjectively  to  the  single  organ  of 
touch. 

To  say  that  space  must  be  subjective,  because  we  cannot  conceive  a  pos- 
sible body  without  length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  is  but  a  verbal  sophism ; 
for  we  give  the  name  of  body  only  to  that  which  has  those  dimensions.  It 
might  be  inferred  with  eqdal  justice,  that  there  are  no  objective  el^nents  in 
our  perception  of  the  human  figure,  because,  without  experience,  we  believe 
that  every  future  man  must  have  all  those  parts  which  are  comprehended 
in  a  just  definition  of  man.  To  the  transcendentalist,  who  supposes  totality 
and  plurality  to  be  conceptions  posterior  to  sensation,  there  is,  besMes,  a 
peculiar  and  insurmountable  difficulty,  of  which  he  seems  not  to  have  been 
aware,  in  that  immediate  investiture  vrith  space  which  he  affirms  to  be  ne^ 
cessary  to  sensation.  Space  having  several  dimensions,  necessarily  involves 
par  Is;  and  a  body  must  therefore  be  considered  as  a  tehole  previously  to  all 
conception  of  totality^  or  sensation  cannot  he  invested  with  space.  This 
objection  appears  to  us  completely  decisive  against  the  whole  theory  of  ct^^ 
nition :  for,  if  an  exertion  of  intelligence  be  not  necessary  to  connect  in 
one  body  the  separate  dimensions,  it  is  as  little  necessary  in  reducing  to  one 
great  assemblage  the  boundless  phenomena  of  nature. 

We  do  not  see  for  what  reason  time  is  consi4ered  as  peculiarly  a  form 
of  internal  sense ;  for  we  invest  with  succession  the  changes  without,  as 
much  as  those  within,  and  believe  that  ages  had  revolved  before  ourselves 
had  being,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  believe  that  there  is  an  infinity  of 
space  to  which  we  have  never  penetrated. 

The  explanation  of  the  apodictic  certainty  of  geometry  and  arithmetic  n 
sorely  not  transcendental.  The  propositions  of  these  sciences  cannot  have 
relation  to  the  forms  of  thought  of  every  thinking  being;  because  man  is  ta 
himself  the  only  object  known  as  he  is.  Other  beings  are  noumenal  to 
him,  and  their  real  forms  of  thought  beyond  the  possibility  of  his  knowledge.. 
Besides,  though  the  three  dimensions  of  space  were  known  to  him  as  uni- 
versal, little  could  be  inferred  from  them  alone ;  and  a  figure  of  1000  sides, 
the  properties  of  which  are  equally  apodictic  as  those  of  a  triangle,  is  oer'* 
tainly  an  idea  as  little  present  to  the  general  mind  as  any  in  physical  scieooe. 
But  though  all  the  possibilities  of  figure  and  of  numeral  combination  were 
universal  forms,  the  feeling  of  duty,  and  of  God,  is  allowed  to  be  equally 
universal :  yet  it  is  almost  by  their  controversies  alone,  that  ethics  and  theo- 
logy are  known  to  us  as  sciences.  Their  universality,  therefore,  does  not 
render  relations  of  the  universals  apodictic ;  nor  ought  the  transcendentalist 
to  ascribe  the  exactness  of  mathematical  ideas  to  their  capability  of  sensible 
delineation ;  for  their  incapability  of  this  is  very  justly  urged  by  him  as  one 
of  the  most  powerful  reasons  for  believing  that  there  are  ideas  not  acquired 
from  experience.  The  two  great  conceptions  on  which  geometry  depends 
are,  as  M.  Yillers  himself  has  said,  an  indivisible fiotn/  and  infinity^  which 
no  corporeal  organ  can  origiaally  afford  us,  and  which  it  is  in  like  manner 
impossible  for  us  to  delineate  in  any  sensible  representation;  and  he  trium^ 
phantly  asks,  whether  it  be  possible  for  the  eye  to  distinguish  a  polygon  of 
999  sides  from  one  of  1000,  though  the  difiEerent  relations  of  their  angles  be 
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OBsHj  nndenlood  ?  A  sensiUe  ddineatioD  would  be  applicable  only  fo  a  few 
cases,  and  ooi  to  eyery  possible  case.  We  haye  complete  certainty,  without 
any  diagram,  that  the  tbortest  line  .between  any  two  points  is  a  right  line; 
and,  without  this  previous  certainty,  a  thousand  trials  could  not  convince 
us,  as  there  might  still  be  an  untried  curve  to  which  our  stubborn  proposi- 
ikm  would  be  obliged  to  yield. 

Of  the  table  ot  forma  of  intelligence,  little  more  is  necessary  to  be  said, 
than  that,  like  the  more  ancient  arrangement  by  Aristotle,  it  is  altogether 
useless.  The  only  valuable  arrangement  of  relations  is  that  by  which  ob^ 
jects  are  combined  in  the  common  order  of  the  sciences ;  and  we  receive  as 
much  real  knowledge,  in  being  told  that  we  have  spokenpraee  all  our  lives, 
or  that  in  every  proposition  something  must  be  affirmed  or  denied,  as  in 
being  told,  that  we  must  always  predicate  quantity,  quality,  relation,  and 
modality.  Instead  of  saying,  that  the  intelligence  has  twelve  categories, 
which  existed  d  priori  and  independently,  it  would  have  been  at  least 
equally  just,  and  certainly  much  more  simple,  to  say,  that  in  every  eaee  of 
felt  relation,  the  mental  affection  which  constitutes  that  feeling  was  not  a 
part  of  the  separate  perceptions.  It  did  not,  indeed,  exist  a  priori^  for  the 
perceptions  were  prior ;  nor  independently  of  experience,  for,  witliout  the 
perceptions  it  never  would  have  arisen :  but  it  existed  from  a  law  of  tJte 
mind  itself,  which  was  so  constituted,  that,  on  the  perception  of  certain  ob- 
jects, the  new  feeling  of  relation  should  arise.  This  feeMng  is  to  us  com- 
pletely different  from  either  perception  considered  separately  ;  and  we  have 
always  been  astonished,  that  the  total  want  of  resemblance  did  not  occur 
with  immediate  confutation  to  the  authors  of  those  systems  of  eeneualiem, 
which  endeavour  to  reduce  all  our  knowledge,  as  parte,  to  our  original  ex- 
ternal perceptions. 

Whatever  be  the  value  of  the  table  of  categories,  the  reflective  concept 
tkms  appear  to  us  in  no  respect  different.  The  confirmity  of  two  sensa- 
tions is  felt,  at  least,  as  immediately  as  their  reaction ;  and  both  conceptions 
equally  fix  the  appropriate  place  of  our  sensations  in  the  system  of  our 
knowledge. 

It  is  a  singular  confusion  of  cause  and  effect,  to  say,  that  the  reflective 
forms  are  distinguished  from  the  categories,  as  being  applied  only  to  the 
comparison  of  our  conceptions,*  when  it  is  owned  that  it  is  from  previous 
reflection  the  conceptions  themseh'es  arise.f  If  it  be  only  after  the  observed 
am/brmity  of  successive  sensations,  that  we  say  there  are  before  us  itoo 
objects  of  the  species,  the  category  of  number  is  certainly  not  the  prior 
feeling.  The  conformity  is  more  truly  a  conception,  since  it  is  the  inune- 
diale  application  of  intelligence  to  the  products  of  sensibility. 

Upure  reason  be  merely  the  mode  by  which  our  conceptions  become  to 
us  absolute,  it  will  be  difficult  to  bring  under  it  that  regular  series  of  pro-- 
positions  to  which  we  commonly  give  the  name  of  reasoning.  When  we 
say,  all  bodies  gravitate  ;  this  proposition,  which  is,  in  truth,  nothing  more 
than  a  common  instance  of  generalisation,  may  be  allowed  to  be  a  product 
of  reason.  But  when  we  add,  the  air  is  a  body ;  the  air  must  have  weight ; 
these  propositions  are  acts  of  intelligence,  and  have  nothing  absolute  in  them^ 
more  than  any  common  application  of  the  categories.    Nor  is  totality  al<- 

*  Ellc*  M  •'empknCDt  qu'A  oomparar  entre  ellet  les  cooceptions  deg  olgets.    P.  899. 
f  C*est  aoMi  par  Hflezion  traoKendent&le  que  I'enteDdenient  e^tmine  eC  d^ide  aazqaeOef  da 
■aaealccorica  flooBYiflBtdamvport«rdflioli|«ltdoim^Akwiitibilit^.    P.  898. 
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way»  Mcesiarf  even  to  one  of  the  propositionft ;  for  we  have  reMonlogs  of 
probability,  which  depend  on  discordant  results  of  the  past.  This,  when 
we  fOL^yJhm  the  appeattmeeoftke  shy,  it  wiUprdbMg  rain  mon,  we  do 
not  assert  any  thing  absolute ;  yet  we  reason ;  for  reasoning  does  not  requiiw 
wUtfenats,  but  genermls.  To  the  exercise  of  pure  reason  there  is  no  ten- 
4ency  peculiarly  irresistible.  The  idea  of  infinity  rises  in  our  mind  by  a  law 
of  our  nature ;  but  by  a  law  not  more  powerful  than  that  by  which,  in  cer- 
laio  circumstances,  we  acquire  the  sensations  of  si^t  or  touch. 

Of  ideals,  as  opposed  to  ideas,  we  do  not  understand  the  difference ;  for 
nothing  is  gained  by  adding  our  own  oneness  to  absolute  uniif  or  totality j 
which,  in  the  Tery  conception,  are  one ;  and  it  certainly  is  not  meant,  that 
we  apply  to  those  ideas  any  other  circumstance  of  our  consciousness,  than 
the  fiindamenial  unity ;  for  the  ideal  of  the  universe  is  not  invested  with 
our  knowledge  or  passions.  The  difference  of  the  ideal  of  the  human  soul, 
and  of  that  wnity  ofoenseionsness  which  must  be  felt,  previously  to  the 
existence  of  the  ideal,  is  too  nice  for  our  discernment. 

The  amphibolies,  paralogisms,  etc.  of  which  Kant  speaks,  are  impossible, 
as  they  suppose  a  standard  which  is  not  in  our  possession ;  a  corrector  of 
reference,  where  reference  cannot  err;  a  mode  of  knowing  objects  different 
from  that  of  the  constituting  forms  of  our  cognition.  Till  the  transcenden- 
talist  give  us  a  new  mode  of  discernment,  we  must  believe  tohatener  is  in- 
vested with  space  and  time  to  be,  by  that  very  investiture,  a  sensation ; 
whatever  is  invested  with  the  categories,  to  be  a  conception  ;  and  whatever 
is  absolute,  to  be  an  idea:  so  that  the  essor  of  our  application,  if  in  truth 
there  be  an  error,  must,  to  us,  be  for  ever  unknown. 

Even  on  the  supposition  of  amphibolies  as  capable  of  being  discovered, 
the  peculiar  instances  are  not  well  explained.  If  external  sensation  give  us 
the  knowledge  only  of  that  which  is  extended,  the  mere  consideration  of 
it,  as  absolute,  may  afford  iho  idea  of  infinite  extension  ;  but  not  of  an  id- 
divisible  roonade.  Nor  does  materialism,  in  the  atheistic  sense  of  the  term, 
arise  from  the  addition  of  absolute  causation  to  external  sensibility;  for 
causation  means  only  the  power  of  producing  a  change,  and  has  no  other 
reference  to  the  causing  substance ;  which  may  have  existed  from  eternity, 
or  b^un  to  exist,  without  a  cause,  or  by  divine  volition,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment in  which  its  energy  was  exerted.  Between  simple  causation,  a 
category /na^/y  applicable  to  external  sense,  and  absolute  causation,  there 
ifSf  in  truth,  no  difference ;  for  both  mean  only  the  power  of  producing  a 
change :  and  if  il  be  not  cause,  but  effect,  which  is  considered  as  absolute, 
the  application  of  this  would  rather  lead  to  spiritual  Theism.  That  spiHt 
is  the  general  representation  of  that  internal  sensibility,  of  which  the  form 
ifl  time,  is  a  proposition  more  of  mysticism  than  of  philosophy.  Absolute 
lime  is  eternity ;  which,  if  it  be  an  archetype  of  any  thing,  has  no  nearer 
resemblance  to  a;piH/>  as  commonly  understood,  than  {q  matter ;  and  if  all 
that  is  necessary  be  the  want  of  dimension,  the  sensations  of  sound  or  smell 
being  as  little  extended  as  love  or  hate,  or  any  other  internal  feeling,  might, 
with  equal  reason,  be  considered  as  the  object  of  the  supposed  amphiboly  of 
tlK  human  soul. 

The  perplexities  which  arise  from  the  consideration  of  matter,  either  as 
infinitely  divisible,  or  ultimately  indivisible,  receive  no  solution  from  all 
that  M.  Villers  has  stated.  Our  error,  he  says,  consists  in  confounding 
matter,  as  a  mere  object  in  space  presented  by  our  sensibility,  with  maUe* 
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as  pre^enled  by  our  iptelUgence  in  all  Ihe  aggregate  of  eonceived  relaiioiis.^ 
*'  Ais  an  object  of  aensatioD,  matter  must  alwaya  be  reducible  to  ea  atom, 
or  first  element,  which  itaelf  alao  muat  be  in  space,  and  therefore  exteoded ; 
because  nothiog  imperceptible  can  belong  to  our  sensibility.    But,  when 
eoDsidered  as  an  object  of  intelligence,  there  must  always  appear  a  possible 
division  or  reduction  from  the  state  of  matter  into  that  of  unextended 
thought,  99HC0  it  isainady  «a  a  thought  ihaivfe  cmisiderit;  and  as  there 
if  no  apparent  transition  from  the  one  state  to  the  other,  we  conneet  (hem 
by  inierpasei  ivfiniiy,  as  in  the  system  of  monades."    In  both  cases  the 
matter  of  sensibility  is  said  to  be  confounded  wilh  the  matter  of  intelligence, 
and  to  be  combined  with  the  transeendental  ideas  of  aheoMe  aimpUethf 
and  reality.    The  attempt  to  explain  a  difficulty  with  suc^  increase  of  m-* 
ficulty,  is  like  the  kindness  which  would  free  us  from  the  doubtfulness  of 
twilight,  by  casting  us  into  utter  darkness.   In  both  the  cases  adduced,  we 
see  much  confusion  of  another  kind ;  but  we  do  not  see  that  confusion  of  the 
representations  of  separate  faculties,  whidh  M.  Yillers  condemns.     In  hetky 
ihe  perception  of  matter,  as  an  object  in  space,  is  derived  from  sensibility; 
bat,  f»  ioih^  matter  is  considered  eategorically :  for  we  cannot  think  of 
division,  without  the  eoDceptioos  of  piiorality,  possibility,  etc.  The atomiHf 
tbere/bie,  docs  not  err  by  confounding   the  representations  of  separate 
powers  oif  cognition,  but  by  using,  in  reCerence  to  products  of  the  same 
power,  terms  which  are  contradictory ;  for  that  which  is  in  space,  having 
still  dimension,  must  sUU  be  potentially  divisible ;  nor  does  its  infmitc  divi- 
sibility arise,  in  any  manner,  from  the  necessity  of  combining  it  with 
IhoQght,  by  the  medium  of  infinity.     If  that  were  the  only  reason  of  in- 
ferring it,  the  difficulties  which  are  its  consequence,  Tnight  be  very  easily 
obviated  by  the  simple  denial  of  the  antecedent :  for  there  is,  in  truth,  no 
transitftoo,  in  such  enquiries,  from  matter  to  thought,  but  from  matter  as 
existing  coabined  to  matter  as  existing  separately  ;  or,  tf  we  he  denied  the 
knowledge  of  any  thing  but  our  own  aflecUons,  from  one  thought  to  another. 
If  there  were,  indeed,  a  necessary  transition  from  matter  to  thought,  the 
interposed  infinity,  having  nothing  common  with  either,  could  not  connect 
Ihem,  move  than  the  sensations  of  li^  and  fragrance  could  be  connected  by 
a  sound.    There  is,  therefore,  no  aid  to  the  perplexed  metaphysician  in  the 
prittciples  of  transcendentalism,  which,   if  adopted,  only  establish  with 
greater  force  that  infmity  of  parts  which  he  is  unable  to  comprehend :  for 
the  conception  of  an  object,  ae  a  whole  in  space,  is  a  just  application  of  a 
calcsgory  which  necessarily  involves  divisibility;  and  every  object  of  sensi- 

*  We  tha^k  it  necessary  to  add  the  whole  passage  from  the  original,  as  we  mav  have  beca  jttl 
ial*t  vMBpprefaeosirii  of  its  meaaing,  hj  the  attention  wliich  M.  Vfllers  has  paid  to  an  cxccllept 
nde  of  rhirtoric :  a  subiect,  in  itnelf  most  obscure,  he  has  certainlj  succeeded  hi  treating  with  all 

2pto|»riaie  obscurity.    **  La  question  agit^e  si  long- temps,  ei  ahandono^  emuite  par  S^aetpaitf 
la  diYiAUit^  ou  non  divlsibiKt^  dc  la  mati^re  a  Viofini,  ne  tiraiC  toute  sa  difScult^  que  d'uae 
doable  Aopbibolie  decette  sorte;  ies  .uas  youkieat  appllquer  tout  le  jen  de  Pentetidement  &  la 

"        "  5  sensibiUl^ 

CODCeptlDP 

.  'ob^et  wnfti  et  per f»,  doit  toujours,  on 

rteltat,  titniver  on  premier  ^lemeiit  qui  soit  quelque  chose  d'etcnda  ct  de  perceptible,  <iui  oceupe 

daiw  Teapace,  car  on  ne  peut  supposer  &  U.  sensibility  aucun  objet  impereeptibte ;  d'en  k 

dct  Aldoua  nat^rids,  «t  fat  pmlosophie  corpuscufaire  d'Epicure.    CeloL  au  contraire. 


que  .  _ 

pr^seolalioo  de  h  ien9ibiliiS,  avec  la  mati^re  en  (ant  que  repr^ntation  de  Ventwndewunt,  II  y 
m  sMai  den  Mftes  traoacendentalea^  celle  dn  simple  ahtolu,  et  ceUe  du  reel  absofu  qui  jcuent  ici 
«■  r&le."    P.  i97. 
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bility,  beittg  confeflsedly  reducible  lo  eleraeitlg  which  are  still  eitended, 
''since  we  cannot  suppose  sensibility  to  have  any  object  which  is  not  per- 
ceptible/' must,  at  every  stage/ be  justly  conceiyable as  a  whole  in  space: 
and  we  are  therefore  entitled,  without  an  error  of  philosophy,  to  assert, 
that  matter  is  infinitely  diyisible.     There  is,  indeed,  one  sense,  in  which 
the  result  of  the  reasoning  of  M.  Villers  may  be  understood,  and  which,  in 
spite  of  the  laboured  antithesis  of  the  opposite  opinions,  we  believe  to  have 
bcMsn  that  which  suggested  confusedly  his  transcendental  explanation.    It 
may  be  said,  that  in  asserting  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter,  we  take  for 
granted  matter  as  an  object  known  to  us,  while  it  is  of  our  own  feelings  only 
we  have  real  knowledge ;  and  a  feeling,  being  o»^,  is  not  infinitely  divisible. 
Had  this  been  stated,  we  should  have  had  less  scruple  in  giving  our  verbal 
assent;  because  the  argument  is,  in  truth,  unanswerable:  but  it  is  unanswer- 
able, precisely  as  the  arguments  of  Berkeley  and  Hume  against  an  external 
world.   However  impossible  it  be  for  us  to  disbelieve  it,  we  certainly  are  not 
justified  by*  any  process  of  ratiocinacion  in  assuming  the  existence  of  objects 
without;  but,  having  assumed  their  existence,  it  is  equally  impossible  for 
us  to  conceive  their  parts  as  without  dimension,  at  any  stage  of  potential 
division.  The  complete  denial  of  external  things  is  the  only  shelter  to  which 
we  can  safely  have  recourse.   If  that  alternative,  impossible  to  our  feelings, 
be  not  adopted,  we  must  submit  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  infinite  di- 
visibility of  matter,  in  all  its  perplexities  of  language  and  of  thought. 

To  the  validity  of  practical  reason,  it  is  necessary  that  we  admit  the 
objective  certainty  of  selA  and  of  all  those  modifications  of  self  of  which 
we  are  conscious.  That  objecliotis  may  be  made  to  this  appeal,  M.  Villers 
is  fully  sensible.  —  ''Perhaps  this  immediate  consciousness,  this  internal 

Eerceplion  of  man  is  but  a  new  product  of  that  speculative  reason  which 
as  already  deceived  me ;  an  ideal  forged  by  itself;  an  illusion ;  a  phantom  1 
It  seems  to  n:^e,  indeed,  that  it  exists  independently  of  all  speculation;  that 
it  is  the  great  and  living  being  within  me.  But  this  very  belief  may  be  a 
mistake.  From  whom  shall  I  receive  a  pledge  of  its  reality,  a  proof  that  it 
is  something  more  than  a  simple  conception  of  fancy?*'  P.  367.  After  all 
this  rigour  of  scepticism,  he  proceeds  lo  give  the  desired  proof  with  that 
complete  pomp  of  demonstration  which  is  implied  in  the  French  t^otet ,  *  for 
which  the  more  modest  English  has  no  corresponding  idiom.  ' '  The  destiny 
of  my  being  is  not  simple  knowledge.  I  am  formed  also,  as  its  higher  de- 
velopment, to  will  and  to  act :  I  must  influence,  and  be  influenced  by  every 
thing  which  surrounds  me.  Hence  proceeds  an  order  of  realities,  which 
have  in  me  their  source  and  principle.  My  actions,  and  the  volitions  which 
determine  my  actions,  not  given  me  from  without,  but  created  and  modified 
by  myself  alone,  have  therefore  an  existence,  to  me  more  truly  real  thaD 
that  of  external  things.  They  arise  from  the  centre  of  my  being,  in  the 
fundamental  reality  of  my  own  internal  consciousness ;  while  external  things, 
arriving  at  that  centre  only  after  the  modifying  influence  of  the  medium 
through  which  they  passed,  have  but  a  secondary  reality,  of  which  I  may 
justly  doubt.  My  actions  are  determined  by  my  will ;  and  my  will  is  the 
immediate  result  of  that  consciousness  in  which  I  exist  independently  of 
things.  My  actions,  and  thefr  directing  volitions,  are  therefore  a  proof  that 
the  feeling  of  self  is  not  an  illusion.  Their  reality  is  the  desired  pledge  of  its 
reality.    I  will :  and  by  the  sublime  truths  which  my  volition  affords  me» 

*  Void  la  r^ponse  i  ces  dontes :  Toici  la  garaatie  demaod^e. 
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Icm  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  being  who  lives  in  all  the  plenitude  of  life."  To 
this  parade  of  language,  of  which,  in  abridging  the  verbal  amplitude,  we 
ha^e  retained  all  the  reasoning,  we  must  do  the  justice  of  saying,  that  we 
bare  seldom  seen  an  objection  more  magnificently  evaded.     The  position 
whJdi  was  intended  to  be  proved  has,  indeed,  been  assumed  in  every  sen- 
teoee;  but  it  has  been  assumed  with  such  just  regard  to  the  principles  of 
krmoBics,  that,  after  more  than  two  pages  of  majesty  and  melody,  we  fed 
something  like  the  remorse  of  ingratitude,  in  reverting  to  the  original  ques- 
tion.   The  question  was,  whether  the  feeling  of  self,  in  all  its  modifications, 
be  not  an  illusion  like  that  of  the  phenomenal  world  ?  and  we  are  told,  that 
because  man  is  destined  to  act,  and  his  action  is  the  immediate  result  of  his 
will,  and  of  his  will  he  is  conscious ;  there  are  therefore  self,  and  will,  and 
action.   Had  M.  Yillers  merely  said,  that  because  we  are  conscious  of  self, 
self  exists ;  though  we  should  perhaps  have  dented  the  agreement  of  the 
position  with  his  general  scepticism,  we  should  at  least  have  acknowledged 
its  force  as  felt  by  ourselves.     But  when  he  contends  that  the  mere  com- 
bination of  a  series  of  feelings,  which  all  lequally  depend  on  the  truth  of  the 
question  itself,  as  being  all  equally  real,  or  equally  phenomenal,  is  a  proof 
of  the  reality  of  the  feelings  combined,  we  are  less  disposed  to  be  merciful 
io  inconsistency,  and  must  require  from  him  who  considers  consciousness 
as  a  thing  to  be  proved,  some  mode  of  reconciling  the  belief  of  the  reality 
of  a  combination  of  feeling,  with  the  previous  ignorance  of  their  reality,  as 
separate.    It  is  not  because  man  is  an  active  being  that  he  has  objective  cer^ 
tainty  of  himself :  for  the  same  certainty  is  equally  felt  in  the  most  passive 
of  our  sensations;  and,  in  truth,  we  know  that  w^  acty  only  because  we 
have  taken  for  granted  that  which  is  considered  as  proved  by  action.    Our 
«t7/,  before  the  experience  of  action,  is  to  our  consciousness  a  passive  feel- 
ings and  our  knowledge  of  the  action  is  transcendentally  less  certain,  be- 
cause it  can  be  acquired  only  from  the  phenomenal  world  of  space  and  time, 
in  which  the  changes  produced  by  our  action  take  place.    Even  though  the 
eiplanatibn  were  in  all  its  other  circumstances  just,  how  many  forms  of 
intelligence  and  sensibility  does  it  consider  as  realities  I   The  destiny  of  man, 
tile  development  of  his  being,   the  system  of  things  created  by  himself,  the 
SQOcession  of  his  will  and  action,  have  no  meaning,  unless  we  admit  time,  and 
caasatioo,  and  number,  and  the  categories  of  modality ;  so  that  the  highest 
of  all  realities,  the  elevating  sublimities  of  our  being,  are  only  the  illusions 
of  unsubstantial  forms,  which  are  at  once  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  every 
eeitainty  we  feel. 

The  doctrines  of  practical  reason  are  four ;  the  liberty  of  will,  the  obli- 
galion  to  virtue,  our  existence  in  a  future  state,  and  our  responsibility  to 
a  supfeoie  Creator  and  Judge.  On  all  these  subjects,  the  transcendentalist 
has  more  than  usual  inconsistency.  He  declares  that  they  are  not  objects 
Io  be  ktuntm  or  proved  *  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  terms.  He  rejoices  that 
he  knows  nothing  of  them.  ''He  would  even  fear  to  know  any  thing  of  his 
dnlies,  of  God,  and  of  his  soul ;  convinced  that  if  they  were  objects  of  his 
1  owledge,  they  must  be  in  themselves  illusions,  phenomena  purely  human 
I   his  aiode  of  seeing  and  conceiving."  P.  360.  Nothing,  therefore,  is  more 

Hem  irafoitooate  k  it  for  a  penoo,  who  looks  forward  with  such  fear  to  the  knowledge  of 
Ihat  he  sbould  afterwards  be  obliged  (though,  we  make  no  doubt,  with  great  reluctauee) 
thai  tiief  are  bow  irresistibly  established  bj  the  roost  nKid  proof m  /— **  avec  une  rigueur 
Es  et  de  pffuDM,  qui  ne  laissent  nol  recoun  raisoniiabie  a  ropiniitrel^  qui  ne  Teut  pas 

eoofainca.'*    P.  .%& 
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evideni  (ban  that  the  forms  of  cognition  are  not  justly  applicable  to  obiKls 
which  belong  not  to  cognition  :  such  an  application  would  be  an  amphiboly, 
or  a  paralogism,  or  an  error  of  perhaps  still  longer  name ;  yet  there  is  not  an 
idea  of  pracUcal  reason  in  which  the  forms  of  our  knowledge  are  not  inTolTed. 

FreedKHn  o/wili  implies  number^  because  tjfiere  is  choice ;  it  implies  e/i^ 
Utence,  and  possibiliiy,  and  eauaaiion,  because  there  is  power;  it  implies 
time,  because  there  is  the  succession  of  will  and  action  :  it  is  therefifre  «» 
error  io  say  that  the  will  is  free,  *  But  though  the  application  of  the  cate- 
gories were  allowable,  the  feeling  supposed  does  not  jifstify  the  assertioD. 
Consciousness  informs  us  only  of  the  present,  or,  if  memory  loo  may  he 
included,  of  that  which  is  really  past.  It  does  not  inform  us  of  that  wkiek 
might  haee  been  the  past.  Thus  it  tells  us  that  we  did  will  a  particular 
action;  or,  that  we  do  will  a  particular  action;  or,  from  that  law  ny  which 
we  infer  the  future  from  the  past,  that  if  we  shall  will  a  particular  action, 
the  action  will  ensue.  But  it  is  conjecture,  and  not  consciousness,  which 
tells  us,  that  the  circumstances  of  the  past  haying  been  the  same,  we  might 
have  chosen  a  different  action,  it  is  not  enough,  therefore,  for  Kant  to  say 
that  we  have  freedom  of  will,  because  we  arc  conscious  of  the  power  oif 
willing;  for  the  most  rigid  necessarian  does  not  deny  that  power.  He 
contends  for  it  even  more  earnestly  than  the  defender  of  what  has  been 
called  its  freedom :  for  action,  as  far  as  it  is  not  governed  by  the  motive  de- 
cisions of  reason,  resembles  more  the  convulsions  of  the  morbid  body  than 
the  graceful  and  spontaneous  movements  of  the  healthy  limb. 

Of  moral  duty  it  may  be  said,  in  like  manner,  that  transeendenialfy  it 
cannot  exist.  The  voice  of  conscience,  commanding  (o  certain  actions,  im^ 
plies  succession,  causation,  existence,  and  other  forms  which  are  apf^t— 
cable  only  by  an  error  of  philosophising.  We  have,  in  certain  eases,  the 
feeling  of  duty ;  but  we  have  also,  in  certain  cases,  the  feeling  of  external 
independent  space.  Of  this  latter,  it  is  at  least  equally  difficult  to  divest 
ourselves ;  and  we  are  convinced  that  in  the  mind  of  others,  if  of  others  we 
may  be  allowed  to  speak  objectively,  the  feeling  of  duty  can  as  readily  be 
laid  aside  as  that  of  external  things.  The  liveliness  of  conviction,  the  uni— 
rersality,  every  circumstance  is  the  same.  But  there  is  no  really  existing 
space :  it  is  therefore  probable,  that  the  voice  of  conscience  is  in  like  manner 
an  illusion.  Such  appears  to  us  the  reasoning  of  the  rigid  transcendentaliat. 
But  the  disciple  of  Rant,  less  consistent,  admits  and  rejects  with  equel 
readiness  where  the  evidence  of  both  is  the  same.  Nor  is  ih^  confessed 
illusion  merely  of  equal  strength  of  evidence :  the  belief  of  it  seemi  abse^ 
lutely  necessary  to  the  existence  of  duty.  What  room  is  there  for  Uie  exer— 
tion  of  virtue,  where  other  beings  cannot  be  known  to  us  as  objects?  We 
surely  cannot  increase  the  happiness  of  him  of  whose  desires  we  are  tgnoran  t, 
nor  relieve  a  misery  which  exists  but  in  our  own  forms  of  thou^t. 

In  the  maxims  which  are  given  to  us  as  a  summary  of  virtue,  we  observe 
no  peculiar  merit ;  and  on  the  transcendental  theory  of  morality,  whid^ 
supposes  It  to  be  a  voice  wfthin  us  independent  of  experience  in  its  origin, 
and  incapable  of  being  aided  by  any  maxims,  or  stilled  by  any  of  the  se~ 
dtictions  of  life,  the  parade  of  precept  seems  to  have  very  little  meaning;. 

*  This  species  of  strict  confutation,  ex  conceana,  wi!}  not  appear  amnercifiil  to  those  who  have 
observed  the  lavish  use  ivhich  the  transcendentalivts  tbemsdves  ba?e  inade  of  aifiuoieiils  cf  « 
similar  kind.    The  only  difference  is,  that  we  argue  from  die  prtBcipkes  ef  him  whom  we  oppSBi  ; 
and  that  tbey  conceive  they  have  trtomphed,  when  they  have  meivly  flhowa  the  iacowisteiiay  of 
their  own  opinions  with  (hose  of  any  other  theorist. 
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It  is  not  mor^  dmxrd  to  command  a  human  being  lo  invest  his  external 
BenstttiooB  with  space,  than  to  command  him  lo  listen  to  sounds  which  are 
ever  speaking  to  his  heart,  and  from  which  it  is  impossible  for  him,  in  any 
sitoalion,  to  withhold  his  attention.  If  any  new  duty  could  be  taught  by 
tf,  a  maodm  night  be  of  valub.  But  duty  can  deceive  no  addition,  since  it 
ii  wholly  independent  of  experiedce.  It  cannot  be  taught ;  for  we  teach 
only  Ibat  which  (saa  be  known :  and  duty  isjnerelY'feit. 

If,  however,  maxims  be  of  importance,  tlie  negative  part  of  the  first 
should  certainly  faave-been  omitted  :  for,  though  it  be  perhaps  belter,  upon 
the  whole,  that  we  should  consider  every  thinking  being  as  an  end  in  him- 
self, BO  tar  as  mot  to  iv^re  fUm  tot  the  good,  of  another,  there  are  innu- 
lamble  situations  in  common  life  in  which  an  individual  may  be  employed, 
withont'injary,  but  at  the  same  time  without  reference  to  himself,  for  the 
giiod  oi  a  third  pemon.  Even  where  himself  is  the  great  object,  it  is  surely 
no  want  of  viPtue  to  consider  him  also  as  a  nyean,  in  the  good  which  our 
action,  with  respect  to  him,  may  produce  to  others.  The  beautiful  pro- 
-jgr^nm  af  gsod,  4>ywhicha  virtuous  action  is  diffused  in  its  effects  over  a 
BMllilude^f  unknown  4)0iiifs,  is  at  once  a  delightful  contemplation  and  a 
imwarful  excitament  to  the  bene^volent  mhid.  Had  the  first  tiberaiiors  of 
an  M^Dwl  country,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  take  a  melancholy  example  from 
tlie  recent  events  of  our  own  time,  foreseen  a  period  of  future  invasion  of 
its  ri^ts,  and  trusted,  in  rousing  their  Ittlle  band,  that  their  example  might, 
after  jnany  ages,  inspirit  their  descendants  to  a  similar  resistance  of  op- 
pression; we  surely  cannot  think  that  their  zeal  would  have  been  less 
ardent,  or  that,  as  an  object  of  our  interest,  it  would  excite  feelings  of  less 
Tirtuoos  sublimity. 

The  second  maxim,  when  stripped  of  the  mysterious  majesty  of  its  terms, 
is  only  the  common  doctrine  of  utility  ;  but  with  an  expression  so  very 
eomplicated  and  artificial  that  it  loses  all  the  effect  of  a  proverb,  for  which 
alone  such  maxims  are  valuable,  •^n  universal  law  of  nature  is  not  an 
object  apprehensible  by  the  multitude.  It  might  have  been  more  simply, 
and  therefore  better  stated, — Do  that  which  it  would  be  of  advantage, 
nptm  the  tohoie,  that  every  one  should  in  a  similar  situation  imitate. 
Even  this,  however ,« is  without  that  quick-felt  application  to  self,  which  is 
of  Buch  power  in  the  proverbial  Christian  maxim,  and  which  mtidi  more 
tfun  eompeqsates  the  cases  to  which  that  maxim  is  inapplicable. 

The  belief  of  the  reality  of  a  future  state  forms  a  very  inconsistent  part 
of  a  ttieory  which  denies  the  actual  succession  of  lime  :  nor,  omitting  litis 
fnadaflttental  objection,  do  we  understand  the  poetry  with  which  the  state  of 
fulufe  being  is  described.  The  mind  cannot  quit  the  phenomenal  world, 
unless  it  cease  to  exist  with  all  its  necessary  and  independent  forms.  Though 
mwmmd  it  (for  we  have  yet  no  noutaenal  language)  be  a  system  of  things  in 
ikewsoelvesy  there  is  a  subject,  as  well  as  objects ;  and  Uiis  subject  cannot 
Cul  lo  modify  the  external  inQuences.  Our  knowledge  of  external  things 
BMBt  1)6  combined,  as  at  present,  of  objective  and  subjective  elements ;  and 
the   world  may  change  its  laws,  but  in  all  its  changes  it  must  lo  us  be 


In  reviewing  the  Transcendental  Iheism,  we  own  tliat  it  is  very  difficult 
lf»r  us  to  restrain  that  feeling  of  the  ludicrous^  which,  on  a  system  so  re- 
speetable  ,  in  its  celebrity  at  least,  we  are  unwilling  to  indulge.  An  ab- 
Mlote  unity,  which  is  neither  one,  nor  more  than  one,  a  creator  of  all  things 
causatioit  or  priority,  a  judge  of  the  past  without  succession  of 
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S'  ne,  a  being  who  does  not  exist,  *  are  so  utterly  iDcoBccivable  by  itf, 
at  if  theism  depend  on  the  conception  of  them,  we  mast  oveicome  the 
strongest  reluctance  of  our  nature,  and  be  atheists,  when  the  most  delightful 
of  our  feelings  has  ceased  to  be  possible. 

The  animadversions  we  have  made  on  the  Transcendental  theory  have, 
we  trust,  justified  our  assertion,  that  its  originality  consists  merely  in  in- 
termingling, as  parts  of  one  system,  without  regard  to  its  general  harmony, 
the  practical  belief  which  the  sceptic  has  always  felt,  with  the  tenets  which 
he  speculatively  avows.  The  critical  philosophy  has  not  connected  these 
discordant  opinions  ;  it  has  merely  placed  them  together ;  and,  when  thus 
exhibited,  we  do  not  feel  more  strongly  the  possibility  of  their  coales- 
cence. It  is  acknowledged  by  M.  Yillers,  that  Kant  is  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  metaphysical  writings  of  every  country  in  Eurepe ;  aod 
we  think  we  trace  in  him  a  peculiar  acquaintance  with  those  of  our  own 
language.  The  egotism  of  Berkeley  and  Hume  is  largely  incorporated  in 
his  system,  and  combined  with  the  opposing  tenets  of  the  school  of  Pr.  Rei^. 
If,  to  ihecamnum  sense  of  that  school,  we  add  the  innate  suseepiibiUtii$ 
of  Leibnitz,  and  the  denial  by  Hume  ojf  necessary  canneMian  in  cavia/uM, 
and  of  the  reality  of  external  percsption,  we  bring  befoEe  us  the  theory 
ilf  cognition  of  Kant.  But  the  force  of  common  sense,  and  of  the  distinction 
of  innate  ideas,  is  invalidated  by  the  denial  of  the  reality  of  our  external 
knowledge ;  and  the  denial  of  the  reality  of  our  perception  of  objects  in  space, 
is  invalidated  by  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  oommoa  sense.f 


ON  REIDS  SYSTEM  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  AND  DUGALD 
STEWART'S  ELUCIDATION  OF  IT.t 

In  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Stewart's  observations  on  the 
spirit  and  scope  of  Dr.  Reid's  philosophy,  we  feel  ourselves  divided  between 
a  suspicion  of  the  author's  partiality  to  the  memory  and  the  tenets  of  his 
venerable  instructor,  and  an  unfeigned  deference  and  respect  for  every 
thing  that  Mr.  Stewart  may  deliver  upon  a  subject  which  he  has  studied  so 
profoundly.  We  hope  that  no  one  will  suspect  us  of  any  design  to  insinuate 
that  Mr.  Stewart  has  represented  the  doctrines  of  Dr.  Reid  in  any  other 
light  than  that  in  which  they  really  appeared  to  him :  but  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  point  out  the  imperfections  of  a  system  to  which  the  mind  has  bera 
long  habituated ;  and  in  criticising  the  works  of  a  departed  friend,  we  neither 

*  M.  VfllfTK  add«,  io  a  note,  at  if  axtODwhcd  at  the  fact,  that  it  ^ma  for  deDjing  the  exiileacc 
of  Ood  that  Fichte  wan  declared  an  athpist  by  (he  theologians  of  Dresden.    P.  341. 

t  This  able  review  of  the  PhiloMtphy  of  Kaot  was  written  bj  Dr.  Browu,  late  Professor  of  Moisl 
Philosophy  in  the  University  (»f  Edinburgh.  Several  other  vsluable  articles  were  oontribat^d  to 
the  early  Nambers  of  the  £.  Review  by  that  emiDent  me(aph]r«)ician ;  amongst  others  may  be  nca- 
tioned  a  severe  criiique,  in  Vol.  ii.  p.  147.,  on  the  work  of  VtUers  upon  the  subject  of  Phrenolofiy 
— «  science  to  the  doctrines  of  which  Dr.  Rrown,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  became  more  n- 
vourable.  I  have  transcribed  some  interesting  particulars  of  Dr.  Brown's  lihort' lived  ooanexien 
with  the  E.  Review,  from  the  account  of  his  Life  and  Writings,  edited  by  the  Rev.  David  WM : 
ft  prodaetion  in  which  the  impartiality  of  the  biographer  u  no  less  conspicuoos  thau  the  lioceriiy 
ftM  gratitude  of  the  friend.    See  Appendix. 

i  Acooaot  of  the  iafe  and  Writinn  of  Thomas  Read,  D.D.,  P.R.8.  Edinbursb,  Ia(«  Profemor 
«r  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Univemity  of  Ghsgow.  By  DugalH  Stewart.  P  JI.S.  Edinburgh. 
Read  at  diHereat  Meetings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  8to.  p.  fS5.  Edinburgh  and 
lx»Mlon,  1803.— Vol.  iii.  page  272.    January,  ltM)3.  • 
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expect  nor  wish  for  that  severe  impartiality  which  may  be  exacted  as  a  duty 
from  a  slraoger.  Although  it  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  entertain  greater 
respect  for  any  names  than  we  do  for  those  that  are  united  in  the  title  of  this 
work,  we  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  there  are  several  tilings  with  which 
we  cannot  agree,  both  in  the  system  of  Dr.  Reid,  and  in  Mr.  Stewart's 
elucidation  and  d^ence  of  it.  .• 

The  present  section  begins  with  a  remark,  the  justice  of  which  we  are  not 
at  all  disposed  to  controvert,  that  the  distinguishing  feature  of  Dr.  Reid's 
philosophy  is  the  systematical  steadiness  with  which  he  has  adhered  to  the 
coarse  of  correct  observation,  and  the  admirable  self-command  by  which  he 
has  confined  himself  to  the  clear  statement  of  the  facts  he  has  collected. 
Mr.  Stewart*  however,  follows  up  this  observation  with  a  warm  encomium 
on  the  iaducLive  philosophy  of  Lord  Bacon,  and  a  copious  and  eloquent 
exposition  of  the  iacalculable  utility  and  advantage  that  may  be  expected 
frcMn  applying  to  the  science  of  mind  those  sound  rules  of  experimeotal 
philosophy  that  have  undoubtedly  guided  us  to  all  the  splendid  improvements 
ia modem  physics.  From  the  time,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Hume  published  his 
treatioe  of  human  nature,  down  to  the  latest  speculations  of  Condorcet  and 
Mr.  Stewart,  we  have  observed  this  to  be  a  favourite  topic  with  all  meta- 
physfcaJ  writers,  and  that  those  who  have  differed  in  almost  every  thing 
else  have  agreed  in  magnifying  the  importance  of  such  enquiries,  and  in 
predicting  the  approach  of  some  striking  improvement  in  the  manner  of 
conducting  them.* 

Now,  in  these  speculations,  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  those  phi- 
losophers have  been  misled  in  a  considerable  degree  by  a  false  analogy,  and 
that  their  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  their  favourite  studies  has  led  them  to 
form  expectations  somewhat  sanguine  and  extravagant,  both  as  to  their 
sobfllantial  utility  and  as  to  the  possibility  of  their  ultimate  improvement. 
In  reality,  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  any  great  advancement  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  operations  of  mind  is  to  be  expected  from  any  improve- 
oeot  in  the  plan  of  investigation,  or  that  the  condition  of  mankind  is 
likely  to  derive  any  great  benefit  from  the  cultivation  of  this  interesting  but 
abstracted  study. 

Inductive  philosophy,  or  that  which  proceeds  upon  the  careful  observation 
of  facta,  may  be  applied  to  two  different  classes  of  phenomena.  The  Brst 
are  those  that  can  be  made  the  subject  of  proper  experiment,  where  the 
sobstanced  are  actually  in  our  power,  and  the  judgment  and  artifice  of  tho 
enquirer  can  be  effectually  employed  to  arrange  and  combine  them  in  such 
a  way  as  to  disclose  their  most  hidden  properties  and  relations.  The  other 
class  of  phenomena  are  those  that  occur  in  substances  that  are  placed 
altogether  beyond  our  reach,  the  order  and  succession  of  which  we  are 
geomlly  unable  to  control,  and  as  to  which  we  can  do  little  more  than 
collect  and  record  the  laws  by  which  they  appear  to  be  governed.  These 
sotetances  are  not  the  subject  of  eaperimeut,  but  of  observation ;  and  the 

Tile  optiiioDA  maiolained  in  thi§  Essay,  on  the  comparelive  unimportance  of  metaphysical 

vin,  cKcired  a  cU'rer  reply  from  Duj^ld  Stewarr,  in  the  Preliminary  Olssertaiion  to  \\U 

'^ical  Ctfays.    The  Bdiubargh  Reviewers,  in  their  beautiful  critique  on  that  masterly 

ImA  occasioa  to  reiterate  their  seuliments,  and  to  defend  them  with  tliat  plausibility  of  ar- 

It  and  felicity  of  expression  which  are  distin^uiahinr  characteristics  of  the  eminent  critic  to 

Ibe  ariiete  has  been  ascribed.    A  writer  ia  the  Quarterly  Review,  of  first-rate  (alenr, 

i  tile  field  of  coatrorersy,  and  combated,  with  consummate  skill,  the  positions  of  his  nortberu 

iparary,  which,  be  cooccin^,  were  calculated  to  undervalue  the  importance  and  to  dis- 

e  the  atady  oi  mental  science.— See  Vol.  fi.  of  the  Q.  Review,  page  6.    A  part  of  the 

here  anudcd  to  is  embodied  io  the  Appendix  to  this  volume. 

11  • 
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knowledge  we  may  obtaiti,  by  carefully  Watcfaiog  their  variations,  is  of  a 
iLind  that  does  not  directly  increase  the  power  which  we  might  otherwise 
have  had  oyer  them.  It  seems  evident,  however,  that  it  is  principally  in 
the  former  of  these  departments,  or  the  strict  eAPpenmeHial  phikmphy, 
that  those  splendid  improvements  have  been  made  which  have  erecl^  so 
vast  a  trophy  to  the  prospective  genius  of  jBacon.  The  astronomy  of  Sit 
Isaac  Newton  is  no  exception  to  this  general  remark :  all  (bat  mera  abser- 
vaiion  could  do  to  determine  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  had 
been  accomplished  by  the  star-gazers  who  preceded  him;  andlhelaiw  d 
gravitation,  which  he  afterwards  applied  to  the  planetary  system,  was  first 
calculated  and  ascertained  by  eaperimenU  performed  upon  substances  which 
were  entirely  at  his  disposal. 

It  will  scarcely  be  denied,  either,  that  it  is  almost  exclusively  to  this 
department  of  experiment  that  Lord  Bacon  has  directed  the  alteotion  of  his 
followers.    His  fundamcatal  maxim  is,  that  knowledge  is  power ;  and  (he 
great  problem  which  he  constantly  aims  at  resolving  is,  in  what  maoDer 
the  nature  of  any  substance  or  quality  may,  by  experiment,  be  so  detected 
and  ascertained  as  to  enable  us  to  manage  it  at  our  pleasure .   The  greater  part 
of  the  Nm>um  Organum  accordingly  is  taken  up  with  rules  and  examples  for 
contriving  and  conducting  experiments ;  and  the  chief  advantage  whidi  he 
seems  to  have  expected  from  the  progress  of  these  enquiries  appears  lo  be 
centred  in  the  enlargement  of  man's  dominion  over  the  material  universe 
which  he  iohabUs.     To  the  mere  observer,  therefore,  his  laws  of  philosophis- 
ing, except  where  they  are  prohibitory  laws,  have  but  little  applicatioa; 
iM)d  to  such  an  enquirer,  the  rewards  of  his  philosophy  scarcely  appear  to 
have  been  promised.     It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  no  direct  utility  can  result 
from  the  most  accurate  observation  of  occurrences  which  we  cannot  control; 
and  that  for  the  uses  to  which  such  obsen'ation  may  afterwards  be  turned 
we  are  indebted,  not  so  much  to  the  observer,  as  to  the  person  who  disco- 
vered 4he  application.    It  also  appears  to  be  pretty  evident  that,  in  the  art  of  i 
observation  itself,  no  very  great  or  fundamental  improvement  can  be  ex- 
pected.   Vigilance  and  attention  are  all  that  can  ever  be  required  in  an  i 
observer ;  and  though  a  talent  for  methodical  arrangement  may  fBciiitalie  to 
others  the  study  of  the  facts  that  have  been  collected,  it  does  not  appear  , 
bow  our  knowledge  of  these  facts  can  be  increased  by  any  now  method  of 
describing  them.     Facts  that  we  are  unable  to  modify  or  direct,  in  short, 
can  only  be  the  objects  of  observation ;  and  observation  can  only  inform  us 
that  they  exist,  and  that  their  succession  appears  to  be  governed  by  certain 
general  laws. 

In  the  proper  experimental  phylosophy,  every  acquisition  of  knowledge 
is  an  increase  of  power ;  because  the  knowledge  is  necessarily  derived  from 
some  intentional  disposition  of  materials  which  we  may  always  command  io 
the  same  manner.    In  tlie  philosophy  of  observation,  it  is  merely  a  grati^ 
flcation  of  our  curiosity.    By  experimeilt ,  too ,  we  generally  acquire  a  pretty 
correct  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  the  phenomena  we  produce,  as  we  oundves 
distribute  and  arrange  the  circumstances  upon  which  they  depend  ;  while 
in  matters  of  mere  observation ,  the  assigment  of  causes  must  always  be  in 
a  good  degree  conjectural,  inasmuch  as  we  have  no  meiians  of  seperating  Ihe 
preceding  phenomena,  or  deciding,  otherwise  than  by  analogy,  to  which 
of  them  the  succeeding  event  is  to  be  attributed. 

Now,  it  appears  to  us  to  be  pretty  evident  that  the  pheDomena  of  tb 
human  mind  are  almost  all  of  the  latter  description.    We  feel,  and  perceive 
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and  remember,  withoot  any  purpose  or  coDtriyanoe  of  ours,  and  luiTe  evi- 
dently DO  power  oyer  the^  mechanism  by  which  those  funcUons  are  per- 
lonned..  We  may  observe  and  disiinguish  those  operations  of  mind,  indeed, 
with  more  or  less  attention  or  exactness ;  but  we  cannot  subject  them  to 
eqwriment,  nor  alter  their  nature  by  any  process  of  investigation.    We 
enoot  decompose  our  perceptions  in  a  cracible,  nor  divide  our  sensations 
with  a  pnsm ;   nor  can  we,  by  art  and  contrivance,  produce  any  combina- 
tioD  of  thoughts  or  emotions,  besides  those  with  which  all  men  have  been  pro- 
vided by  nature.   No  metaphysician  expects  by  analysis  to  discover  a  new 
power,  or  to  excite  a  new  sensation  in  the  mind,  as  a  chemist  discovers  a  new 
earth  or  a  new  metal ;  nor  can  he  hope,  by  any  process  of  synthesis,  to  exhibit 
a  mental  combination  different  from  any  that  nature  has  produced  in  the 
■unds  of  other  persons.    The  science  of  metaphysics,  therefore,  depends 
QpoB  observation,  and  not  upon  experiment ;  and  all  reasonings  upon  mind 
proceed  accordingly  upon  a  reference  to  that  general  observation  which  all 
men  are  supposed  to  have  made ,  and  not  to  any  particular  experiments 
whkh  are  uown  only  to  the  inventor.   The  province  of  philosophy  in  this 
deportment,  therefore,  is  the  province  of  observation  only ;  and  in  this 
departoieflt,  the  greater  part  of  that  code  of  laws  which  Bacon  has  provided 
for  the  regulation  ot  experimental  induction  is  plainly  without  authority.   In 
metaphysiGs,  certainly,  knowledge  is  not  power;  and  instead  of  producing 
new  phenomena  to  elucidate  the  old  by  well  contrived  and  well-conducted 
experiments,  the  most  diligent  enquirer  can  do  no  more  than  register  and 
anaage  the  appearances,  which  he  can  neither  account  for  nor  control. 

But  though  our  power  can  in  no  case  be  directly  increased  by  the  most 
vigHant  and  correct  observation,  our  knowledge  may  often  be  very  greatly 
oteoded  by  it.  In  the  science  of  mind,  however,  we  are  inclined  to  suspect 
that  this  is  not  the  case.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  subject,  it  seems  ne- 
cessarily to  follow,  that  all  men  must  be  practically  familiar  with  all  the 
Amctioos  and  qualities  of  their  minds,  and  with  almost  all  the  laws  by 
whkii  tbey  appear  to  be  governed.  Every  one  knows  exactly  what  it  is 
la  perceive  and  to  feel,  to  remember,  imagine,  and  believe ;  and  thouj^ 
ha  maty  not  always  apply  the  words  that  denote  these  operations  with 
perfect  propriety,  it  is  not  possible  to  suppose  that  any  one  is  ignorant  of  the 
duBga.  Even  those  laws  of  thought ,  or  connexions  of  mental  operation, 
thai  are  not  so  commonly  stated  in  words,  appear  to  be  universally  known, 
and  are  found  to  regulate  the  practice  of  those  who  never  thought  of  enounc- 
ing Ihem  in  an  abstract  proposition.  A  man  who  never  heard  it  asserted 
Ibat  memory  depends  upon  attention ,  yet  attends  with  uncommon  care  to 
any  thing  that  he  wishes  to  remember ;  and  accounts  for  his  forgetfulness,  by 
acknowledgitig  that  he  had  paid  no  attention.  A  groom,  who  never  heard 
of  the  association  of  ideas,  feeds  the  young  war-horse  to  the  sound  of  a  drum ; 
aid  the  unphilosophical  .'artists  that  tame  elephants  and  train  dancing  dogs, 
proceed  upon  the  same  obvious  and  admitted  principle.  The  truth  is,  that 
aa  we  only  know  the  existence  of  mind  by  the  exercise  of  its  functions  ac- 
eatding  to  certain  laws,  it  is  impossible  that  any  one  should  ever  discover  or 
brmg  to  light  any  functions  or  any  laws  of  which  men  would  admit  the  exis- 
iBBoe,  unless  tbey  were  previously  convinced  of  their  operations  on  them- 
aelveg.  A  philosopher  may  be  the  first  to  state  these  laws,  and  to  describe 
Ifaeir  operation  distinctly  in  words ;  but  men  must  be  already  familiarly  ac- 
fuaiDted  with  them  in  reality  before  they  can  assent  to  the  justice  of  his 
deacriptions. 


^ 
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For  these  reasons,  we  cannot  help  thinking  thai  the  labour  of  the  meta* 
physician,  instead  of  being  assimilated  to  those  of  the  chemist  or  experimental 
philosopher,  might,  with  less  impropriety,  be  compared  tothose  of  the  gram- 
marian, who  arranges  into  technichal  order  the  words  of  a  language  which 
is  spoken  familiarly  by  all  is  readers;  or  of  the  artist,  who  exhibits  to  them 
a  correct  map  of  a  district,  with  every  part  of  which  they  were  pretiously 
acquainted.      We  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  of  our  own  minds  without 
study  or  exertion,  just  as  we  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  of  our  native  lan- 
guage, or  our  native  parish ;  yet  we  cannot,  without  much  study  and  reflec- 
tion, compose  a  grammar  of  the  one,  or  a  map  of  the  other.    To  arrange  io 
correct  order  all  the  particulars  of  our  practical  knowledge,  and  to  set  down, 
without  omission  and  without  distortion,  every  thing  that  we  actually  know 
upon  a  subject,  requires  a  power  of  abstraction,  recollection;  and  disposition, 
that  falls  to  the  lot  of  but  few.  In  the  science  of  mind,  perhaps,  more  of  Ihwe 
qualities  are  required  than  in  any  other  ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  true  of  this, 
than  of  all  the  rest,  that  tlie  materials  of  the  description  must  always  be  de- 
rived from  a  previous  acquaintance  with  the  subject, — that  nothing  can  be 
set  down  technically  that  was  not  practically  known, — and  that  no  substan- 
tial addition  is  made  to  our  knowledge  by  a  scientific  distribution  of  its  parti- 
culars.   After  such  a  systematic  arrangement  has  been  introduced,  and  a 
correct  nomenclature  applied,  we  may  indeed  conceive  more  clearly,  and 
will  certainly  describe  more  justly,  the  nature  and  extent  of  our  information; 
but  our  information  itself  is  not  really  increased,  and  the  consciousness  by 
which  we  are  supplied  with  all  the  materialsof  our  reflections  does  not  become 
more  productive  by  this  disposition  of  jts  contributions. 

But  though  wc  have  been  induced  in  this  way  to  express  our  sceplidsm, 
both  as  to  the  probable  improvement  and  pratlcal  utility  of  niefaphysical    , 
speculations,  we  would  by  no  moans  be  understood  as  having  asserted  that    • 
these  studies  are  absolutely  without  interest  or  importance.    Withr^rd    ' 
to  perception,  indeed,  and  some  of  the  other  primary  fimclions  of  mind,  it   , 
seems  now  to  be  admitted,  that  philosophy  can  be  of  no  use  to  us,  and  that   > 
the  profoundest  reasonings  lead  us  back  to  the  creed  and  the  ignorance  of  Ibe   , 
vulgar.     As  to  the  laws  of  association,  however,  the  case  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent :  instances  of  the  application  of  such  laws  are  indeed  familiar  to  e?ery 
one,  and  there  are  few  who  do  not  of  themselves  arrive  at  some  imperfect 
conception  of  their  general  limits  and  application  ;  but  Ihart  they  are  sooner 
learned  and  more  steadily  and  extensively  applied,  when  our  observations 
are  assisted  by  the  lessons  of  a  judicious  instructor,  seems  scarcely  to  admit 
of  doubt :  and  though  there  are  no  errors  of  opinion,  perhaps,  that  may  not 
be  corrected  without  the  help  of  melaphysical  principles,  it  cannot  be  dispntr 
od,  that  an  habitual  acquaintance  with  these  principles  leads  us  more  dhwtly 
to  the  source  of  such  errors,  and  enables  us  more  readily  to  explain  and  cor- 
rect some  of  the  most  formidable  aberrations  of  human  understanding.    Af^ 
ter  all,  perhaps,  the  chief  value  of  such  speculations  will  be  found  to  consist 
in  the  exercise  which  they  afford  to  the  faculties,  and  the  delight  which  is 
produced  by  the  consciousness  of  intellectual  exertion .    Upon  this  subject  we 
gladly  borrow  from  Mr.  Stewart  the  following  admirable  quotations  :  — 

"  An  author  well  qualified  to  jiidge,  from  his  ovn  experience,  of  whatever  condacea  to  rnTigoimtc 
or  to  embeUiiih  the  nnderfitanding,  has  beautifully  reriiarked,  that  *  by  turning  the  aoul  inward  on 
itself,  lit  forces  are  concentred,  and  are  fitted  for  mronger  and  bolder  flights  of  science ;  ainl  that,  in 
iucli  pursuits,  whether  we  take,  or  whether  we  k>se  the  game,  the  chase  is  cvriainty  of  service  * 
]{>  this  refipcct,  the  philosophy  nf  the  inhid  (abstracting  entirely  from  that  pre-emiDCUce  which 
belongs  ta  il  in  cousequence  of  its  practical  applications)  may  claiip  a  dibtinguiNbcd  imnlt  amottg 
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tbow  prieparalory  diicipliiies,  which  anotliei  writer  of  equal  talciiCs  has  happilj  rx>mpnred  to  '  th« 
cien  which  Bn  raised,  iiolfor  the  take  of  the^harresL  but  to  be  ploughed  in  .w  a  dreyttinir  to  the 
ImST"— P.  166, 167.  * 

In  followiog  out  his  observations  on  the  scope  and  spirit  of  Dr.  Reid's 
philosophy.  Mr.  Stewart  does  not  present  his  readers  with  any  general  out- 
Une  or  summary  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  by  which  it  is  principally  distin* 
gnished.  This  part  of  the  hocky  indeed^  appears  to  be  addressed  almost 
exdosively  to  those  who  are  in  some  degree  initiated  in  the  studies  of  which 
it  treats,  and  consists  of  a  vindication  of  Dr.  Reid's  philosophy  from  tho 
most  important  objections  that  had  been  proposed  to  it  by  his  antagonists. 
The  first  is  made  by  the  materialist,  and  is  directed  against  the  gratuitous 
assumption  of  the  existence  of  mind.  To  this  Mr.  Stewart  answers,  with 
irresistible  force,  that  the  philosophy  of  Dr.  Reid  has  in  reality  no  concern 
with  the  theories  that  may  be  formed  as  to  the  causes  of  our  mental  ope- 
rations, bat  is  entirely  confined  to  the  investigation  of  those  phenomena 
which  are  known  to  us  by  internal  consciousness,  and  not  by  external  per- 
ception. On  the  theory  of  materialism  itself  he  makes  some  admirable 
observations;  and,  after  having  slated  the  perceptible  improvement  that  has 
lately  taken  place  in  the  method  of  considering  those  intellectual  pheno- 
mena, he  concludes  with  the  following  judicious  and  eloquent  ohser- 
Tations:-^ 

*^  Tbeaothon  who  fsnii  the  most  oonepicuoiiB  exceptions  to  thia  gradual  progres»  consit 
*~"~  of  men  whoee  errors  may  be  easily  aooounted  for.  by  the  prejudices  connected  with  their • 
~~bed  habit»  of  obsenration  and  enquiry  ; — of  Physiologists,  accuHtomed  to  attend  to  that 
of  the  hoflMo  frame  which  theknue  of  the  Anatomiai  can  lay  open; — or  of  ChemisUi, 


who  entar  on  the  analyiiis  of  Thoaght  fresh  from  the  decompositions  of  the  laboratory,  carrving 
into  the  Theory  of  MSbd  itself  (what  Bacon  expressively  calls)  *  (he  smoke  and  tarnish  of  ihe 
immmet.'  Of  the  value  of  such  pursuits,  none  can  think  more  highly  than  myself;  bai  I  must  be- 
aloved  to  obaenre,  thai  the  mqiit  distinguished  pre-eminence  in  theni^locs  not  necessarily  imply  a 
eafMcity  of  ooDecled  and  abstracted  reflection,  or  an  onderataading  superior  to  the  prejudices  of 
ewfy  asK>csatioD  and  the  illusions  of  popular  language.  1  will  not  go  so  far  as  Cicero,  when  he 
aarnbee  to  (hose  who  poesess  these  advantages  a  jnore  than  ordinary  vigour  of  intellect :  *  Magni 
esiimcemi  revocare  meniem a setuilms,  et  toffitatiumem  a  cansuetudine  ahdueere.*  I  would 
ealy  cmim  for  them  the  merit  of  patient  and  cautious  research ;  and  would  exact  from  their  ants" 
tbe  awne  qnalifications."-  P.  >10,  111. 


The  second  great  objection  that  has  been  made  to  the  doctrines  of-Dr^ 
Reid  is,  that  they  tend  to  damp  the  ardour  of  philosophical  curiosity,  by. 
stating  as  ultimate  facts  many  phenomena  which  might  be  resolved  into 
simpler  principles,  and  perplex  the  science  of  mind  with  an  unnecessary. 
mniiitude  of  internal  and  unaccountable  properties.*  It  is  certainly  better 
to  damp  the  ardour  of  philosophers,  by  exposing  their  errors  and  convincing* 
them  of  their  ignorance,  than  to  gratify  it  by  subscribing  to  their  blunders. 
Il  is  one  step  towards  a  true  explanation  of  any  phenomenon,  to  expose  the 
failacy  of  an  erroneous  one";  and  though  the  contemplation  of  our  failures 
may  render  us  more  diffident  of  success,  it  will  probably  leach  us  some 
lessons  thai  are  far  from  diminishing  our  chance  of  obtaining  it.  To  the 
charge  of  multiplying  unnecessarily  the  original  and  instinctive  principles 
of  our  nature,  Mr.  Stewart  has  not  made  quite  so  satisfactory  an  answer. 
The  greater  part  of  what  he  says,  indeed,  upon  this  subject,  is  rather  an 
apology  for  Dr.  Reid  than  a  complete  justification  of  him.  In  his  classi- 
ficalion  of  the  active  powers,  he  admits  that  Dr.  Reid  has  multiplied, 
without  necessity,  the  number  of  our  original  affections,  and  that,  in  the 
other  parts  of  his  doctrine,  he  has  manifested  a  leaning  to  the  same  extreme. 

*  MTe  hAve  here  cksaed  under  one  head  (he  objcetious  which  Mr.  Stewart  distinguishes  into  two. 
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It  would  have  been  better,  perhaps,  if  Mr  Stewart  bad  rested  the  deieaoe 
of  his  author  upon  those  concessions,  and  upon  the  general  r^asoaing  with 
which  they  are  very  skilfully  associated,  to  prove  th^  superior  safety  and 
prudence  of  this  tardiness  to  generalise  and  assimilate;  for,  with- all  our 
deference  for  the  talents  of  the  author,  we  find  it  impos^ble  to  agree  with 
him  in  those  particular  instances  in  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  expose  the 
injustice  of  the  accusation.  After  all  that  Mr.  Stewart  has  said,  we  can  still 
see  no  reason  for  admitting  a  principle  of  credulity,  or  a  principle  of  vera- 
city, in  human  nature;  nor  cak  we  discover  any  sort  of  evidence  for  the 
existence  of  an  instinctive  power  of  interpreting  natural  signs. 

Dr.  Heid's  only  reason  for  maintaining  that  the  belief  we  commonly  give 
to  the  testimony  of  others  is  not  derived  from  reasoning  and  experience,  is» 
that  this  credulity  is  more  apparent  and  excessive  in  children,  than  in  those 
whose  experience  and  reason  is  mature.  Now,  to  this  it  seems  obvious  to 
answer,  that  the  experience  of  children,  though  not  extensive,  is  almost 
always  entirely  tfftty^rm  in  favour  of  the  veracity  of  those  about  them. 
There  can  scarcely  be  any  temptation  to  utter  falsehood  to  an  infant;  and 
even  if  that  should  happen,  tbere  is  seldom  such  a  degree  of  memory  or 
attention  as  would  be  necessary  for  its  detection.  In  all  cases  besides,  it  is 
admitted  that  children  learp  the  general  rule  before  they  begin  to  attend  to 
the  exceptions;  and  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  general  rule  is,  that  there 
is  a  connexion  between  the  assertions  of  mankind  and  the  realities  of  which 
they  are  speaking.  Falsehood  is  like  those  irregularities  in  the  construction 
of  a  language,  which  children  always  overlook  for  tlie  sake  of  the  general 
analogy. 

The  principle  of  veracity  is  in  the  same  situation.  Men  speak  and  assert, 
in  order  to  accomplish  some  purpose ;  but  if  they  did  not  generally  speak 
truth,  their  assertions  would  answer  no  purpose  at  all — not  even  that  of 
deception.    To  speak  falsehood,  too,^even  if  we  could  suppose  it  to  be  done 
without  a  motive,  requires  a  certain  exorcise  of  imagination  and  the  inven- 
tive faculties,  which  is  not  without  labour :  truth  is  suggested  spontaneously^ 
not  by  the  principle  of  veracity,  but  by  pur  consciousness  and  memory. 
Even  if  wo  were  not  rational  creatures,  therefore,  but  spoke  merely  as  a 
consequence  of  our  sensations,  we  would  speak  truth  much  oftener  than 
felsehood;  but  being  rational,  and  addressing  ourselves  to  other  beings  with 
a  view  of  iniluencing  their  conduct  or  opinion,  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of 
necessity,  that  we  must  almost  always  speak  truth :  even  the  principle  of 
credulity  would  not- otherwise  be  sufficient  to  render  it  worth  while  for  us 
to  speak  at  all. 

With  regard  to  the  principle  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  interpret  the  na- 
tural sigrts  of  the  passions,  and  of  other  connected  events,  we  cannot  help 
entertaining  a  similar  scepticism.  There  is  no  evidence,  we  think,  for  (he 
existence  of  such  a  principle,  and  all  the  phenomena  may  be  solved  by  tho 
help  of  memory  and  the  association  of  ideas.  The  **  inductive  principle"  is 
very  nearly  in  the  same  predicament ;  though  the  full  discussion  of  the  ar— 
goment  that  might  be  maintained  upon  that  subject  would  occupy  more 
room  than  we  can  now  spare. 

After  some  very  excellent  observations  on  (he  nature  and  the  functions 
of  instinct,  Mr.  Stewart  proceeds  to  consider,  as  the  last  great  objection  to 
Dv.  Keid's  philosophy,  the  alleged  tendency  of  his  doctrines,  on  the  subjecC 
of  common  9ense,  to  sanction  an  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  learned 
to  the  voice  of  the  multttude.    Mr.  Stewart,  with  great  candour,  admits 
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Ihat  Ibe  phrase  wa» Bukiddlf  duosefl^  Mid iha*  iUuukool  ahrays  }mm 
ployed  wilh  porfieel  «eei«faQy»  okhdr  1^  Dk;  Reid  on  his  followers ;  ImiIi  hei 
maiiitaiiis,  that  the  greatev  part  ol  th^tralks  which  Dr.  Retdhas^veferred 
to  (his  authority,  are  in-Cttanty  origi»Btfy  and  unaciRouiitahly  imfHresseiiaii 
tbehumaii  uoderslaiidiDg,  and  am  necessarily  uBpliad  in  the  greaterpart  of 
its  operations.  These,  he  aays,  may  be  belter  danonuMited,  **  FaadaBieo- 
tal  laws  of  belief ;"  apd  he  exemplifies  tham  by  such  pBoposfttons  as  the  fol- 
lowing :  *'  I  am  the  same  person-  toniay  tiiat  I  wvs  yesterday .«**<T1le  mate- 
rial world  has  a  real  existei^.*^The  futwo  coanaoelnatiiffa  willvesemble 
the  post. "  We  shall  hare  occasion  inunediately  to  offer  a  lew  observationa 
on  some  of  these  propositioos. 

With  these  observations  Mr.  Slewait  coneliides  hiS'  defence  of  Dr.  Reid'a 
philoao|^y :  but  we  canoot  help  thinking  tfurt  Ifere  was  room  for  a  farther 
viodicatioD,  and  that  some  ok^tioas  may  bestated  totbesystemin  question, 
as  formidable  as  any  of  those  which  Mr.  Stewart  has  endeavoured  to  obviate. 
We  sliall  allude  very  shortly  to  those  that  appear  the  most  obvious  and  im* 
portanl.  Br.-  Bsid's  great  aehieveofteat  was  nndoiiMedly  the  subversion  of 
the  ideal  system,  ot  the  confutation  of  that  hypothesia  which  represents  the 
immediate  objects  of  the  mM  in  perception,  as  certain  images  or  pietwre^ 
of  external  objaats  conveyed  by  the  senses  to  the  sensorium.  This  part  of 
his  task,  it  is  now  generally  admitted,  thai  he  has  performed  with  exemplary 
diligeooe  and  complete  success  :  but  we  are  by  no  means  so  entirely  satis* 
fied  with  the  uses  he  has  attempted  to  make  of  his  victory.  After  consi- 
dering the  subject  with  some  atteotioa,  we  mast  confess  that  we  have  not 
been  able  to  perceive  how  the  destruction  of  the  ideal  theory  can  be  held  as 
a  demonstration  of  the  real  existence  of  matter,  or  a  confolalion  of  all  those 
leaaooiogs  whieh  have  brought  into  question  the  popularfatth  upoii  thissub^ 
ject.  The  theory  of  images  and  pictures,  in  Caet,  was  in  its  original  state 
more  elosely  connected  with  the  supposition  of  a  real  material  prototype, 
than  the  theory  of  direct  perception ;  and  tbs  sceptical  doubts  that  have 
siBce  been  suggested  appear  to  us  to  be  by  no  mean»  exclusively  applicable 
to  the  former  hypothesis.  He  who  believes  that  certain  forms  or  images 
are  actually  transmitted  through  the  organs  of  sense  to  the  mind,  must  be- 
Ueve,  at  least,  in  the  reality  of  the  organs  and  the  images,  and  probably  in 
their  origin  from  real  external  existences.  He  who  is  contented  with 
slatjiBg  that  lie  is  conscious  ofcertainsansationaand  perceptions,  by  no  means 
awHimeQ  the  independent  existence  ef  matter,,  and  gives  a  safer  account  of 
the  phenoBsena  than  the  idealist. 

Dr.  ReiA'»  sofe  argument  for  the  real  existence  of  a  material  worid,  ia 
founded  on  the  irresistible  belief  of  it  that  is  implied  in  perccpllon  and  me-- 
mory  ;  a  belief,  the  foundations  of  which  heseemato  think  it  wmrld  be 
something  more  than  absurd  to  call  in  question.  Now,  the  reality  of  tfiis 
general  persuasion  or  belief  no  one  ever  attempted  to  deny.  Tbeqneslion  ia 
ooly  about  its  justness  or  truth.  It  is  cencetvabte,  certainly,  io  every  case, 
that  our  belief  should  be  orrooeous ;  and  there  can  be  notb*ng  absnrd  in 
soggestiog  reasons  for  doubting  of  its  conformity  with  truth.  The  obstinacy 
•f  our  belief  in  this  instance,  and  its  conslant  recurrence,  even  after  aH  our 
efideavours  tobmiUarise  ourselves  with  the  objections  that  have  been  made 
to  it,  are  not  absolutely  without  parallel  in  (he  history  of  the  human  facul-^ 
ties.  All  children  believe  that  the  earth  is  at  rest,  and  that  the  sun  and  the 
fixed  atars  perform  a  diurnal  revolution  round  it.  They  also  believe  that 
ibe  place  whidi  they,  occupy  on  the  sarface  is  absolutely  the  uppcranost,  and 
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that  the  inhabitants  of  the,pppo«te  surbce  must  be  suspended  in  an'inverted 
position.  Now,  of  this  universal,  practical,  and  irresistible  belief,  all  per- 
sons of  education  are  easily  disabused  in  speculation,  though  it  influences 
dieir  ordinary  language,  and  continues,  in  tact,  to  be  the  habitual  impressioo 
of  their  minds.  In  the  same  way,  a  Berkleian  might  admit  the  constant 
recurrence  of  the  illusions  of  sense,  although  his  speculative  reason  were 
sufOciently  convinced  of  their  fBdlacy. 

The  phenomena  of  dreaming  and  of  delirium,  however,  appear  to  afford  a 
sort  of  e^fperimentum  erucis  to  demonstrate  that  a  real  external  existence 
is  not  necessary  to  produce  sensation  and  perception  in  the  human  mind.  Is 
itutterly  absurd  andridiculous  to  maintain,  thatall  the  objects  of  our  thoughts 
may  be  "  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of?  "  or  that  the  uniformity  of  Na- 
ture gives  us  some  reason  to  presume,  that  the  perceptions  of  maniacs  and 
of  rational  men  are  manufactured ,  like  their  organs,  out  of  the  same  materials  ? 
There  is  a  species  of  insanity  known  among  medical  men  by  the  epithet  no- 
Uimaly  in  which  there  is  frequently  no  general  depravation  of  the  reasoning 
and  judging  faculties,  but  where  the  disease  consists  entirely  in  the  patient 
mistaking  the  objects  of  his  thought  or  imagination  for  real  and  present  exis- 
tences. The  error  of  his  perceptions,  in  such  a  case,  is  only  detected  by  com- 
paring them  with  the  perceptions  of  other  people  ;  and  it  i9%vident  that  he 
has  just  the  same  reason  to  impute  error  to  them,  as  they  can  have  indivi- 
dually for  imputing  it  to  him.  The  majority,  indeed,  necessarily  carries  the 
point  as  to  all  practical  consequences ;  but  is  there  any  absurdity  in  alleging 
that  we  have  no  internal,  infallible,  and  necessary  assurance  of  Uiat  in  which 
the  internal  conviction  of  an  individual  must  be  supported,  and  may  be  over- 
ruled by  the  testimony  of  his. fellow-creatures? 

Dr.  Reid  has  himself  admitted,  that  ''  we  might  probably  have  been  so 
made,  as  to  have  all  the  perceptions  and  sensations  which  we  now  have, 
without  any  impression  on  our  bodily  organs  at  all . "  It  is  surely  altogether  as 
reasonable  to  say  that  we  might  have  had  ail  those  perceptions,  without  tlie 
aid  or  intervention  ofany  material  existence  at  all.  Those  perceptions  might 
still  have  been  accompanied  with  a  belief,  too,  that  would  not  have  been  less 
universal  or  irresistible  for  being  utterly  without  a  foundation  in  reality.  In 
short,  our  perceptions  can  never  afford  any  complete  or  irrefragable  proof 
of  the  real  existence  of  external  things;  because  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that 
we  might  have  such  perceptions  without  tHem.  We  do  not  know,  therefore, 
with  certainly,  that  our  perceptions  are  ever  produced  by  external  objects  ; 
and  in  the  cases  to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  we  find  perception  and  il$» 
concomitant  belief,  where  we  do  know  with  certainty  that  it  is  not  produced 
by  any  external  existence. 

It  has  been  said,  however,  that  we  have  the  same  evidence  for  the 
existence  of  the  material  world  as  for  that  of  our  own  thoughts  or  concep- 
tions ;  as  we  have  no  reason  for  believing  in  the  latter,  but  that  we  cannot 
help  it;  which  is  equally  true  of  the  former.  Now,  this  appears  to  us  to  be 
very  inaccurately  argued.  Whatever  we  doubt,  and  whatever  we  prove, 
we  must  plainly  begin  with  consciousness :  that  alone  is  certain — all  the  rest 
is  inference.  Does  Dr.  Reid  mean  to  assert,  that  our  perception  of  external 
objects  is  not  a  necessary  preliminary  to  any  proof  of  their  reality,  or  tha^ 
our  belief  in  their  reality  is  not  founded  upon  our  consciousness  of  per- 
ceiving them?  Our  perceptions,  then,  and  not  the  existence  of  their  ob- 
jects, is  what  we  cannot  help  believing ;  and  it  would  be  nearly  as  reasonable^ 
to  say  that  we  must  take  all  our  dreams  far  realities,  because  we  cannoV 
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doubt  that  we  dream,  as  it  is  to  assert  that  we  have  the  same  evidence  for 
the  existence  of  an  external  world,  as  (or  the  existence  of  the  sensations  by 
which  it  is  suggested  to  our  minds. 

We  dare  not  vaiture  briber  into  this  subject;  yet  we  cannot  abandon  it 
without  observing,  that  the  question  is  entirely  a  matter  of  philosophical  and 
abstract  speculation ;  and  that  by  far  the  most  reprehensible  passages  in  Dr. 
Reid's  writings,,  are  those  in  which  he  has  represented  it  as  ^erwise. 
When  we  consider,  indeed,  the  exemplary  candour,  and  temper,  and  mo- 
desty, with  which  this  excellent  man  has  conducted  the  whole  of  his  spe- 
culations, we  cannot  help  wondering  that  he  should  ever  have  forgotten 
himself  so  far  as  to  descend  to  the  vulgar  raillery  which  he  has  addressed, 
instead  of  argument^  to  the  abettors  of  the  Berkleian  hypothesis.  The  old 
joke,  of  the  sceptical  philosophers  running  their  noses  against  posts,  tumbling 
into  kennels,  and  being  sent  to  a  madhouse,  is  repeated  at  least  ten  times 
in  different  parts  of  Dr.  Raid's  publications,  and  really  seems  to  have  been 
considered  as  an  objection  not  less  forcible  than  facetious.  Yet  Dr.  Reid 
surely  could  not  be  ignorant,  that  thosef  who  have  questioned  the  reality  of 
a  material  universe,  never  affected  tohave  perceptions,  ideas,  and  sensations 
of  a  diflerent  nature  from  other  people.  The  debate  was  merely  about  the 
iHrigm  ot  these  sensations,  and  could  not  possibly  affect  the  conduct  or 
feelings  of  the  individual.  The  sceptic,  therefore,  who  has  been  taught  by 
experience  that  certain  perceptions  are  connected  with  unpleasant  sensations, 
will  avoid  the  occasions  of  them  as  carefully  as  those  who  look  upon  the 
objects  of  their  perceptions  as  external  realities.  Notions  and  sensations  he 
cannot  deny  to  exist ;  and  this  limited  faith  will  regulate  his  conduct  exactly 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  more  eitensive  creed  of  his  antagonists.  We  are 
persuaded  that  Mr.  Stewart  would  reject  the  aid  of  such  an  argument  for 
the  existence  of  an  external  world. 

The  unexpected  length  to  which  these  observations  have  extended,  deters 
OS  from  prosecuting  any  farther  our  remarks  on  Dr.  Reid's  philosophy. 
The  other  points  in  which  it  appears  to  us  that  he  has  left  his  system 
vulnerable,  are,  his  explanation  of  our  idea  of  cause  and  effect,  and  his 
speculations  on  the  question  of  liberty  and  necessity.  In  the  former,  we 
eaonot  help  thinking  that  he  has  dogmatised,  with  a  degree  of  confidence 
which  is  scarcely  justified  by  the  cogency  of  his  arguments,  and  has  endea- 
voored  to  draw  ridicule  on  the  reasoning  of  his  antagonists,  by  illustrations 
that  are  utterly  inapplicable.  In  the  latter,  he  has  made  something  more 
than  a  just  use  of  the  prejudices  of  men  and  the  ambiguity  of  language,  and 
has  more  than  once  been  guilty,  if  we  be  not  mistaken,  of  what,  in  a  less 
respectable  author,  we  should  not  have  scrupled  to  call  the  most  palpable 
sophistry.  We  are  glad  that  our  duty  docs  not  require  us  to  enter  into  the 
discussion  of  this  very  perplexing  controversy ;  though  we  may  be  permitted 
to  remark,  that  it  is  somewhat  extraordinary  to  find  the  dependence  of 
humao  actions  on  motives  so  positively  denied  by  those  very  philosophers 
with  whom  the  doctrine  of  causation  is  of  such  high  authority. 
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Mind,  not  tbe  proper  snbjeqt  of  £i;perunent,  bat  of  Observationi.-— EQscls  of  the  Caltiration 
of  Modern  Physics,  and  of  the  Philosophy  of  Mind  contr^ed. 

In  the  seeond  part  of  the  Preliminary  Dissertation,  we  will  confess  that  we 
take  a  lively  interest;  as  Mr.  Stewart  has  there  taken  occasion  to  oiake  a 
formal  reply  so  some  of  our  hasty  speculations,  and  has  done  us  the  honour 
of  embodying  several  of  our  transitory  pages  in  this  enduring  volume.  If  we 
were  at  liberty  to  yield  to  the  common  weaknesses  of  authors,  we  should 
probably  be  tempted  to  defend  ourselves  in  a  long  dissertation ;  but  we  know 
too  well  what  is  due  to  our  readers  and  to  the  public,  lo  think  of  engaging 
any  considerable  share  of  their  attention  with  a  controversy  which  may  be 
considered  in  some  measure  as  personal  to  ourselves ;  and  therefore,  how- 
ever honourable  we  think  it,  to  be  thus  singled  out  for  equal  combat  by 
such  an  antagonist,  we  shall  put  what  we  have  to  say  within  a  very  narrow 
compass. 

The  observations  to  which  Mr.  Stewart  has  here  condescended  to  reply 
occur  in  an  early  Number  of  our  publication,f  and  were  intended  to  show, 
that  as  mind  was  not  the  proper  subject  of  experiment,  but  of  observation^ 
so  there  could  be  no  very  close  analogy  between  the  rules  of  metaphysical 
investigation,  and  the  most  approved  methods  of  enquiry  as  to  those  physical 
substances  which  are  subjected  to  our  disposal  and  control ; — that  as  all  the 
facts  with  regard  to  mind  must  be  derived  from  previous  and  universal  con- 
sciousness, it  was  difficult  to  see  how  any  arrangement  of  them  could  add 
to  our  substantial  knowledge;  and  that  there  was,  therefore,  no  reason  either 
to  expect  discoveries  in  this  branch  of  science,  or  to  look  to  it  for  any  real 
augmentation  of  our  povoer.  The  argument  upon  this  head  was  summed  up 
in  the  following  passage,  which  Mr.  Stewart  has  not  thought  it  necessary  ta. 
quote  in  the  Dissertation  before  us,  though  it  was  certainly  intended  to 
contain  that  ultimate  view  uf  the  subject,  by  which  we  were  most  willing 
to  abide,  and  most  desirous  to  be  tried. 

^  For  these  reaflonn,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  labours  ef  the  metaphysician,  ioetead  of 
being  asaiinilated  to  those  of  the  chemist  or  expeiimental  philosopher,  might,  with  less  knpreprietf  9 
be  compared  to  those  of  the  Orammarlan,  who  arranges  into  technical  order  the  words  of  a  kmguage 
which  IS  spoken  familiarly  by  all  his  readers ;  or  of  the  Geo^pher,  who  exhibits  to  them  a  correct 
map  of  a  oistriet,  with  every  part  of  which  they  were  junevioiisly  acquainted.  We  acquire  a  per- 
Cect  knowledge  of  our  own  minds  witbont  study  or  exertion,  just  as  we  acqoire  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  our  native  langnage  or  our  native  pnrish ;  yet  we  cannot,  without  much  study  and  refleclion,  otmi* 
pose  a  grammar  of  the  one,  or  a  map  of  the  other.  To  arraa^  in  correct  order  all  the  particulars 
of  our  practical  knowledge,  and  to  set  down,  without  omission  and  without  distortioo,  every  thiii^ 
that  we  actually  know  upon  a  subject,  requires  a  power  of  abstraction,  recollection,  and  dispost- 
tioD,  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  but  few.  In  the  science  of  mind,  perhaps,  more  of  those  qualities  are 
required  than  in  any  other ;  but  it  is  not  the  leas  true  of  thii  than  of  all  the  rest,  that  the  materials 
ef  the  description  must  always  be  derived  from  a  previous  acquaintance  with  the  subject, — that 
nothing  can  be  set  down  technically  that  was  not  practically  known, — and  tiiat  no  substantial 
addition  is  made  to  our  knowledge  by  a  seientifie  distribution  of  its  partkmlars.  After  such  wk. 
eystemaiic  arrangement  kas  been  introduced  and  a  correct  aomenclature  applied,  we  may  iiideed 
conceive  more  clearly,  and  will  ccriainly  describe  more  justly,  the  natore  and  extent  of  our  infor- 
mation ;  but  our  information  itself  is  not  really  increased;  and  the  amsciousness  by  which  we 
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t  See  an  able  review  of  Stewart's  Life  of  Reid,  vol.  iii.  page  969,  &c.  That  the  reader  tomjf 
elearly  understand  the  nature  of  the  controversy  between  the  Edinburgh  Review  and  the  dis- 
tinguished author  of  the  Philosophical  Essays,  he  should  peruse  the  whole  of  the  second  chapter 
of  the  Preliminary  Di«ertation  to  that  work,  page  96,  &&,  which  was  intended  as  a  reply  to  the 
•bservations  of  the  critic  in  his  strictures  upon  Reid's  Philosophy. 
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Miplied  wUh  al  the  iiitttei4ib  of  our  KfiectiDi^  dolt  oM  lw«omft  laon  ph>d^ 
«it»a  of  its  eootribatiooa.  ** 

With  regard  to  peroeption  and  the  other  primary  funeiiotis  of  mind,  it 
was  added»  thtt  this  doctrine  seemed  to  hold  without  any  limitation ;  ^n^ 
as  to  the  aasoeiating  principle  while  it  was  admitted  that  the  case  was  some^ 
what  different,  it  was  observed,,  that  all  men  weire  in  reality  aware  of  its  ex- 
istence, and  aeted  upon  it  in  all  practiiial  cases,  though  they  might  neYer 
have  made  its  laws  a  subject  of  reflection,  hor  eter  stat^  Its  general  phe«- 
QODiena  in  the  form  of  an  abstract  proposition. 

To  all  this  Mr.  Stewart  proceeds  to  answer,  by  obsefving  that  the  distinct- 
Uon  t>etween  eiperiment  and  obsef  valion  is  really  of  no  importance  what-» 
ever,  in  reference  to  this    argument ;  -because  experiments  are  merely 
^enomena  that  are  observed ;  arid  the  inferences  and  generalisations  that 
are  deduced  from  the  observation  of  spontaneous  phenomena,  are  just  of 
the  same  sort  with  those  that  aise  inferred  from  experiment,  and  afford  equally 
certain  grounds  of  conclusion,  provided  they  be  sufficiently  numerous  and 
consistent.    The  justice  of  .the  last  general  proposition  we  do  not  mean  to 
diapute  ;  and  assuredly  if  any  thing  inconsistent  with  it  is  to  be  found  in 
our  former  speculations,  it  milsthave  arisen  from  that  haste  and  Inadvertence 
*  which,  we  make  no  doubt,  have  often  betrayed  us  into  still  greater  mrors. 
But  it  is  very  far  from  following  from  this,  that  there  is  not  a  very  materid 
difference  between  experiment  and  observation  ;  or  that  the  philosophy  of 
mind  is  not  necessarily  restrained  within  very  narrow  limits,  in  consequence 
of  that  distinction.     Substances  which  are  in  our  power  are  the  ejects  ol 
experiment ;  those  which  are  not  in  our  power,  of  observation  only.  With 
regard  to  tlie  former  it  is  obvious,  that,  by  well-contrived  experiments,  we 
may  discover  many  things  that  could  never  be  disclosed  by  any  length  of 
ohserration.    With  regard  to  the  latter,  an  attentive  observer  may,  indeed, 
see  more  in  them  than  strikes  the  eye  of  a  careless  spectator ;  but  he  can  see 
aothiog  that  may  not  be  seen  by  every  body ;  and  in  cases  where  the  kp*- 
pearances  are  very  few,  or  very  interesting,  the  chance  is,  that  he  does  See 
nothing  more>-^-and  that  all  that  is  left  to  philosophy  is,  to  distinguish  (hem 
into  classes,  and  to  fit  them  with  appropriate  appellations.    NoW,  mind,  we 
hmnbly  conceive,  considered  as  a  subject  of  investigation,  is  the  subject  dl 
observation  only ;  and  is  known  nearly  as  well  by  all  men,  as  by  those  who 
have  most  diligently  studied  its  phenomena.     *'  We  cannot  decompose  out 
fleosations/'  we  formerly  observed,  "  in  a  crucible,  nor  divide  our  opinions 
widia  prism."    The  metaphor  was  something  violent;  but  the  meaning 
obviously  was,  that  we  cannot  subject  those  faculties  to  anv  analogous  pro^ 
eess,  nor  discover  more  of  their  nature  than  consciousness  has  taught  all  the 
beings  who  possess  them.  Is  it  a  satisfactory  answer,  then,  for  Mr.  Stewart 
to  say^  that  we  may  analyse  them  by  reflection  and  attention,  and  other  in-^ 
ftruments  belter  suited  than  prisms  or  crucibles  to  the  intellectual  laboratory 
which  furnishes  their  materials?  Our  reply  is,  that  we  cannot  analyse 
them  at  all ;  and  can  never  know  more  of  them  than  has  always  been 
known  to  all  to  whom  they  had  been  imparted ;  and  that  for  l)iis  plain  rea- 
son, tliat  the  truth  of  every  thing  that  is  said  with  regard  to  the  mind  can 
be  determined  by  an  appeal  to  consciousness  alone,  and  would  not  be  even 
intelligible,  if  it  informed  men  of  any  thing  that  they  did  not  previously  fbel 
to  be  true. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  eopperiments  to  which  Mr.  Stewart  aHudes  as 
having  helped  to  explain  the  means  by  which  the  eye  judges  of  distances 
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and  mftg0iti(d66,  these  we  must  obsenre,  Are,  according  to  our  conceplkM^ 
very  clearly  experiments,  not  upon  mind,  hut  upon  matter;  and  are  only 
entitled  to  that  name  at  all,  in  so  far  as  they  are  carried  on  by  means  of 
ihe  power  we  possess  of  disposing  certain  pieces  of  matter  in  certain  masses 
and  intervals.  Strictly  considered,  they  are  optical  experiments  on  the  ef- 
fects produced  by  distance  on  the  appearance  of  bodies ;  and  are  nearly 
akin  to  experiments  on  the  effects  produced  on  their  appearance  by  the  in- 
terposition of  media,  of  different  refracting  powers,  whether  in  theAape 
of  prisms,  or  in  any  other  shapes  At  all  events,  they  certainly  are  not 
investigations  carried  on  solely  by  attending  to  the  subjects  of  our  con- 
sciousness, which  is  Mr.  Stewart  sown  definition  of  the  business  tff  the  phi- 
losophy of  mind. 

In  answer  to  our  remark,  that  **  no  metaphysician  expects,  by  analysis, 
to  discover  a  new  power,  or  to  excite  a  new.sensatiofti  in  the  mind  as 
the  chemist  discovers  a  new  earth  or  a  new  metal,"  Mr.  Stewart  is  pleased 
to  observe—  , 

**  That  tt  it  DO  more  appficable  to  tlie  analomj  of  the  mind,  than  to  the  anatomy  of  the  bodj. 
After  all  the  reiearcbev  or  phjrsiologisti  on  this  last  tobject,  both  ia  the  waj  of  observation  sod  of 
eiKperiment,  do  disooverj  has  jet  been  made  of  a  new  orgao,  either  of  power  or  of  pleasure,  or  eren 
of  the  meaae  of  adding  a  eubit  to  the  hutnao  stature;  but  it  does  not  therefore  rollow  that  thei« 
researches  are  useless.  Bjr  eolarging  his  knowledge  of  his  own  iuteroal  structure,  they  iocrense  the 
power  ofwum  in  that  way  in  which  alone  they  profess  to  increase  it.  They  furnish  hnn  with 
resources  for  remedying  ntany  of  the  arcidents  to  which  his  health  and  his  life  are  liable;  for 
reooTering,  in  sooie  oases,  those  active  powers  which  diMase  has  destroyed  or  iropsiied ;  and,  in 
others,  by  giviDg  tight  to  the  blind,  and  hearing  to  the  deaf,  for  awakening  powers  of  perceprioa 
which  were  doroiant  before.  Nor  mint  we  overlook  what  they  hare  contrimuted,  in  conjuncikm 
with  the  arts  of  the  optician  and  of  the  mechanist,  to  extend  the  tphere  of  those  senses,  and  lo 
probog  their  duratioo.  '^    Prelim.  Diss,  p.  xlvi.  xlvii. 

Now,  ingenious  and  el^;anl  as  this  parallel  must  be  admitted  to  be,  we 
cannot  help  regarding  it  as  utterly  fallacious,  for  this  simple  reason — that 
the  business  of  anatomy  is  to  lay  open,  witli  the  knife,  the  secrets  of  that 
Internal  structure,  which  could  never  otherwise  be  apparent  to  the  keenest 
eye ;  while  the  metaphysical  enquirer  can  disclose  nothing  of  which  all  his 
pupils  are  not  previously  aware.  There  is  no  opaque  skin,  in  short,  on  the 
mind,  to  conceal  its  interior  mechanism;  nor  does  the  metaphysician,  wheo 
he  appeals  to  the  consciousness  of  all  thinking  beings  for  the  truth  of  his 
dassifications,  perform  any  thing  at  all  analogous  lo  the  dissector,  when  he 
removes  those  outward  integuments,  and  reveals  the  wonders  of  the  inward 
organisation  of  our  frame.  Hia  statements  do  not  receive  their  proof  from 
the  previous,  though  perhaps  undigested  knowledge  of  his  hearers,  but  from 
the  actual  revelation  which  ho  makes  to  their  senses;  and  his  sen  ices 
would  evidently  be  more  akin  to  those  of  the  metaphysician,  if,  instead  of 
actually  disclosing  what  was  not  previously  known,  or  suspected  to  exist,  he 
had  only  drawn  the  attention  of  an  incurious  generation  to  the  fact  that  (hey 
had  each  ten  fingers  and  ten  toes,  or  that  most  of  them  had  thirty-two  teeth, 
distinguishable  into  inastjpators  and  incisors. 

When,  from  these,  and  some  other  considerations,  we  had  ventured  lo 
infer,  that  the  knowledge  derived  from  mere  observation  could  scarcely 
make  any  addition  to  our  power,  Mr.  Steward  refers  triumphanlly  to  the 
instance  of  astronomy,  and,  taking  it  almost  for  granted,  that  all  the  dis- 
coveries in  that  science  have  been  made  by  observation  alone,  direct  the 
attention  of  his  readers  to  the  innuraerableappHcations  which  may  be  made 
of  it  to  purposes  of  unquestioned  utility. 
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" Iii.ctMiipeiiMtion,''-he  obaenrcs,  ''for  the  inability  of  the  aacronoaer  to  oontiol  tliose  momnwrti 
tif  ivfcieb  he  ttodies  the  bws,  he  maj  boast,  as  1  alreadj  hinted,  of  the  immeosd  accession  of  a 
sMVemeAd  power  which  bis  discoTeries  haTe  added  to  the  homan  race,  oo  the  sarface  of  their 
own  iwneL  It  would  be  endless  to  eoamemte  all  the  practical  nses  to  which  bis  labours  are 
subtffvieDt.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  repeat  an  old,  bnt  Yery  striking  reflection,  that  the  ooAy 
aeeoRle  knowledge  which  man  possesses  of  die  surface  of  the  earthy  has  been  derived  from  the 
ffsneas  knonrledge  he  had  acquired  <of  the  phenomena  of  the  stars.  Is  it  possible  to  produce  a 
iBon  apposite,  or  a  more  nodeoiable  proof  of  the  universality  of  Bacon's  manm<  that  *knawied§0 
ii  power f*  than  a  fisct  which  demonstrates  the  essential  aid  which  man  has  derived,  in  asserting 
isidoniiaBOB  wer  this  lower  worki,  from  a  branch  of  science  which  seems,  at  (bnt  view,  fitted  only 
10  gratify  a  speculative  curiosity;  and  which,  in  its  infansy,  served  to  anose  the  leisure  of  the 
CUdcan  shepherd?**  Prelim.  Diss.  p.  xxxvlii.  xxxix. 

To  this  we  have  to  aiMwer,  in  the  fi|rst  place,  that  astronomical  science  has 
no/ been  perfected  by  observation  a^ne;  but  that  all  the  elements  which 
have  imparted  to  it  the  certainty,  the  simplicity,  and  the  sublimity  which 
it  possesses,  have  been  derived  from  emperimenia  made  upon  substances  in 
the  power  of  their  contrivers ;  from  experiments,  performed  with  small  pieces 
of  matter  on  the  laws  of  projectile  motion-^ihe  velocilies  of  falling  bodies — 
and  on  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces.    The  knowledge  of  these  laws, 
like  all  other  valuable  knowledge,  was  obtained  by  experiment  only ;  and 
their  application  to  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  was  one  of  those  ^ 
splendid  generalisations  which  derive  their  chief  merit  from  those  inherent  * 
imperfections  of  observation  by  which  they  were  rendered  necessary.    Butj 
in  the  second  place,  we  must  observe,  that  even  holding  astronomy  to  be  a 
science  of  mere  observation^  the  power  which  Mr.  Stewart  says  we  have 
obtained  by  means  of  it,  is  confessedly  a  power,  not  over  the  substances  with 
which  that  science  is  conversant,  but  over  other  substances  which  stand  in 
some  relation  td  them ;  and  to  which,  accordingly,  that  science  is  capable 
of  being  applied.    It  is  over  the  earih  and  the  ocean  that  we  have  extended 
our  dominion  by  means  of  our  knowledge  of  the  stars.    Now,  applying  this 
case  to  that  of  the  philosophy  of  mind,  and  assuming,  as  we  seem  here  en- 
titled to  assume,  that  it  has  invested  us  with  no  new  power  over  mind  itself, 
— ^what,  we  would  ask,  are  the  other  objects  over  which  our  power  is  in- 
creased by  means  of  our  knowledge  of  mind  ?    Is  there  any  other  substance 
to  which  that  knowledge  can  possibly  be  applied?    Is  there  any  thing  else 
that  we  either  know  better,  or  can  dispose  of  more  eflectually>  in  consequence 
of  our  observations  on  our  own  intellectual  constitution?    It  is  evident,  we 
humbly  conceive,  that  these  questions  must  be  answered  in  the  negative. 
The  most  precise  knowledge  which  the  metaphysician  can  acquire  by  re- 
flecting on  the  subjects  of  his  consciousness,  can  give  him  no  new  power 
over  the  mind  in  which  he  discovers  those  subjects ;  and  it  is  almost  a  self- 
evident  proposition,  that  the  most  accurate  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of 
consciousness  can  give  him  no  power  over  any  thing  but  mind. 

There  is  one  other  little  point  connected  with  this  argument  which  we 
wish  to  settle  with  Mr.  Stewart.  In  speaking  of  the  useful  appHcatione 
that  may  be  ultimately  made  of  the  knowledge  derived  from  observation, 
we  had  said,  that  for  the  power  or  the  benefit  so  obtained,  mankind  were 
indebted — not  to  the  observer,  but  to  him  who  suggested  the  application. 
Mr.  Stewart  admits  the  truth  of  this;  but  adds,  that  the  case  is  exactly  the 
same  with  the  knowledge  derived  from  experiment ;  and  that  the  mere  em- 
piric is  on  a  footing  with  the  mere  observer.  Now,  we  do  not  think  the  cases 
^'saetly  the  same;  and  it  is  in  their  difference  that  we  conceiye  the  great 
disadvantage  of  observation  to  consist*  Whoever  makes  an  experiment, 
must  have  the  power  at  least  to  repeat  that  experiment,  and,  in  almost  every 

ise,  to  repeat  it  with  some  variation  of  circumalances.    Here,  therefore; 
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it  one  power  oeoessarily  ascertaitieil  «nd  established ;  and  an  inritalion  held 
out  to  increase  Ihat  power,  by  tracing  it  through  all  the  «tageg  aad  degrees 
of  its  existence  ;  while  he  who  observes  «  phenomenon,  oyer  which  he  has 
no  control,  neither  exercises  any  power,  nor  hdlds  out  the  prospect  of  ac- 
quiring any  power,  either  over  the  subject  of  his  observation,  or  orer  any 
other  substances.  He  who  first  ascertained,  by  experiment,  tiie  expaiisive 
force  of  steam,  and  its  destruction  by  cold,  or  the  identity  of  lighining  aad 
electricity,  and  the  consequent  use  of  the  conducting  rod,  plainly  bestowed, 
in  that  instant,  a  great  power  upon  maiftind ;  of  which  it  was  next  to  im- 
possible tfadt  someimportanl  appiioation  should  nt^t'be  speedily  made.  But 
hewhofirstobserved  theperiodic  imiiiersiOBs  and  emersions  of  the  satelKtes 
of  Jwpiter,  certainly  neither  acquired  nor  bestowed  any  power  in  the  first 
instance;  and  seems  to  have4M^4>ilt  a  remote  and  casual  auxiliary  to  him 
whose  genius  afterwards  found  the  means  of  employing  these  phenomena  to 
guide  him  dirougb  the  UMoltless  waters  of  the  ocean.  Experiment,  there- 
fore, necessarily  implies  power;  and,  by  suggesting  analogous  experiments, 
leads  naturally  to  the  interitiinable  expansion  of  enquiry  and  of  knowledge : 
but  olMervation,  for  the  most  part,  centres  in  itself;  and  tends  raUier  to 
^gratify  and  allay  our  curiosity,  thau'to  rouse  orinllame  it. 

After  having  thus  attempted  to  prove  Ihat  experiment  has  no  prerogative 
•above  mere  observation,  Mr.  Stewart  thinks  it  worth  while  to  recur  again 
to  theassertien,  that  the  philosophy  of  mind  does  admitof  experiments;  and, 
fidler  remaiikiBg,  Tather  rashly,  that  "  the  whole  of  a  philosopher's  life,  if 
he  spends  it  to  any  purpose,  ^is  one  continued  series  of  experiments  on  his 
own  faculties  and  powers,"  he  goes  on  to  ^tate,  that 

** — ^hardly  anjr  experiment  can  be  imagined  ^rhich  has  not  already  been  tried  by  the  faftad  «f 
■Ature ;  dMmaying,  m  the  infinite  vari^ies  of  homan  geniua  and  purauita,  the  asloaiahiog;!/  di- 
vcrufied  efieetii  resulting  from  the  posnble  eonlbitiatioai,  of  those  eleinenf ary  faculties  and  nrio* 
ciples,  of  which  erery  man  is  conscious  in  himself.  Savage  society,  and  all  the  difierent  luoacs  cf 
civilisation  ;^the  diircreut  callings  and  professions.'of  individuals,  whether  liberal  or  mechanical;— 
the  prci^udieed  clown ;— <he  factitious  man  of  leshion ;  —  the  Tarying  phases  of  rbaracter  from 
infancy  to  old  age ; — the  prodigies  effected  by  human  art  in  all  the  objecia  atonad  ua ;— k^M,— 
government, — commerce. — religion;  — but  above  all.  the  records  of  thought*  preserved  in  iboae 
volumes  which  fill  our  libraries  ;-whflt  are  they  but  experiments^  by  which  nature  illustrates,  for 
our  iastruction,  on  her  own  grand  aoale,  the  varied  range  of  man's  intellectual  faculties,  and  tbe 
omnipotence  of  education  in  (ashioning  his  mind?"  Prel.  Dies.  xlv.  xlvi. 

If  experiment  berightly  defined  the  intentional  arrangement  of  substances 
in  our  power  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  result,  then  these  are  not  ex- 
periments ;  and  neither  imply,  nor  tend  to  bestow,  that  power  which  enters 
into  the  conception  of  all  experiment.   But  the  argument,  in  our  apprehen- 
sion, is  chargeable  with  a  still  more  radical  fallacy.    The  philosophy  of 
mind  is  distinctly  defined,  by  Mr.  Stewart  himself,  to  be  that  which  is  em- 
ployed **  on  phenomena  of  which  we  are  conscious;''  its  peculiar  object  and 
-aim  isMrted  io  be,  *'io  ascertain  the  laws  of  our  constitution,  in  so  far  as  they 
can  be  ascertained  by  attention  to  the/subjects  of  our  consciousness;"  and,  in 
a  great  variety  6[  passages,  it  is  explained,  that  the  powers  by  which  all  this 
is  to  be  effected  are,  refiection  upon  our  mental  operations,  and  the  faculty 
of  calm  and  patient  attention  to  the  sensaiiouB  of  which  we  are  conscious. 
But  if  this  be  the  proper  province  and  object  of  the  philosophy  of  mind,  what 
benefit  is  the  student  to  receive  from  observing  the  various  effects  of  man- 
ners and  situation,  in  imparting  a  peculiar  colour  or  bias  to  the  character  of 
the  savage  and  the  citizen,  '*  the  prejudiced  clown  and  factitious  man  of 
fasliion?''    The  observation  of  such  varieties  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  curious 
and  a  very  interesting  occupation;  but  we  humbly  conceive  it  to  form  no 
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port,  or,  at  least,  a  very  firaall  and  inconsiderable  part,  of  Ihe  oecupation  of  a 
ftBfknl  of  philoaophy.    It  is  an  occupation  which  can  only  be  effectually 
pursued  in  the  world  by  trayeHing  and  intercourse  with  society ;  and  at  all 
eyeott,  by  yigtlao  t  observation  of  what  is  presented  to  our  senses.  The  philo- 
sophy of  mind,  howeyer,  is  to  be  cultivated  in  solitude  and  silence — by  calm 
nsfleetion  on  our  own  mental  experiences,  and  patient  attention  to  the  sub- 
jects of  our  consciousness.     Are  we  conscious  of  those  varieties  of  temper 
sad  character  that  distinguish  the  different  conditions  of  human  life ?^ — or, 
ey&k  iodepcndently  of  Mr.  Stewart's  definition,  is  it  reconcilable  to  common 
usage  or  general  understanding,  to  call  our  attention  to  siich  particulars  the 
study  of  the  philosophy  of  mind?     Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  universally 
understood  to  be  almost  the  limited  province  of  that  philosophy,  to  explain 
^  the  nature  and  distinctions  of  those  primary  functions  of  the  mind,  which 
are  possessed  in  common  by  men  of  a// vocations  and  a// conditions? — to 
treat  of  perception  and  attention,  and  mentory  and  imagination,  and  voli- 
UoQ  and  jodgment,  and  all  the  other  powers  or  faculties  ipto  which  our  intel- 
lectual nature  qaay  be  distinguished? — Is  it  not  with  these,  that  Locke,  and 
Berkeley,  and  Reid,  and  all  the  other  philosophers  who  have  reasoned  or 
philosophised  about  mind,  have  been  occupied?— or,  what  share  of  Mr. 
Stewart's  own  invaluable  publications  is  devoted  to  those  slighter  shades  of 
Endividuai  character,  to  which  alone  his  supposed  experiments  have  any 
reference?    The  philosophy  of  die  human  mind,  woconoeive,  is  conversant 
only  witli  what  is  common  to  all  human  heings,  and  with  those  faculties  of 
which  every  individual  of  the  species  is  equally  conscious  :  and  though  it 
may  occasionally  borrow  illustrations,  .or  even  derive  some  reflected  light, 
from  the  contemplation  of  those  slitter  varieties  that  distinguish  one  in- 
dividual from  another,  (his  evidently  forms  no  part  of  the  study  of  the  subjects 
of  our  consciousness,  and  can  never  be  permitted  to  rank  as  a  legitimate  part 
of  that  philosophy. 

This  exhausts  almost  all  that  we  have  to  say  in  defence  of  our  supposed 
heresies  as  rto  the  importance  and  practical  value  of  the  philosophy  of  mind, 
eonsiderecVwith  reference  to  the  primary  and  more  elementary  faculties  of 
man.  With  regard  to  the  associating  principle,  we  have  still  a  word  or  two 
III  add.  In  our  original  observations  we  admiUed,  that  this  principle  seemed 
lo  stand  in  a  situation  sodfiewhat  different  from  the  simpler  phenomena  of 
the  miod;  and  that  the  elucidations  which  philosophy  had  furnished  with 
regard  to  its  operations,  did  not  seenv  so  distinctly  impressed  on  our  con- 
aciousaess  as  most  of  her  other  statements.  We  allowed,  therefore,  that 
some  utility  might  be  derived  from  the  clear  exposition  of  this  more  com- 
fdjcated  part  of  our  n^ental organisation,  in  respect  both  to  the  certainty  and 
tbe  extent  ct  its  application ;  at  the  same  time  that  we  felt  ourselves  con- 
strained to  add,  that  even  as  to  this  habit  of  the  mind,  philosophy  could  lay 
no  claina  to  the  honours  of  a  discovery,  since  the  principle  was  undoubtedly 
familiar  to  the  feelings  of  all  men,  and  was  acted  upon,  with  unvarying 
sagacity,  in  almost  every  case  where  it  could  be  employed  with  advantage; 
tboQ^  by  persons  who  had  never  thought  of  embodying  it  in  a  maxim,  or 
attending  to  it  as  a  law  of  general  application.  The  whole  scheme  of  educa- 
tion, it  was  observed,  has  been  founded  on  this  principle,  in  every  age  of 
the  world.  **The  groom/'  it  was  added,  **  who  never  heard  of  ideas  or 
Msociattons,  feeds  the  young  war-lK)rse  to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet ;  and 
the  onphilosophical  artists  who  tame  elephants,  or  train  dancing  dogs, 
firoeeed  on  the  same  obvious  and  familiar  principle." 


*    «• 
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As  Ihis  part  of  our  speculations  has  incurred  more  of  Mr.  Stewart's  dis- 
approbation than  any  thing  which  we  have  hitherto  attempted  to  defend, 
we  think  ourselves  called  upon  to  state  the  substance  of  his  objections  in  his 
own  eloquent  and  impressive  words.  After  quoting  the  sentence  we  have 
already  transcribed,  he  proceeds — 

"^  This  ar([uinent,  I  suspect,  leads  a  little  too  far  for  the  purpose  of  ils  aulhor,  inasmuch  as  it 
concludes  still  more  forcibly  (in  consequence  of  the  preat  familiarity  of  the  subject)  against  physics, 
strictly  so  called,  thau  against  the  acience  of  mind.  The  savage,  who  never  heard  of  the  acomuting 
force  of  gravity,  vet  knows  how  to  add  to  the  momenium  of  hb  missile  weapons,  by  gaining  an 
eminence ;  though  a  stranger  to  Newton's  third  Xavr  of  motion,  he  applies  it  to  its  practical  use, 
when  he  sets  his  canoe  aBoat,  bv  pushinj;  with  a  pole  against  the  shore :  in  the  use  of  his  sling,  be 
illustrates,  with  equal  success,  the  doclnne  of  centrifugal  foroe,  as  he  exemplifies  (withoat  any 
knowledge  of  the  experiments  of  Robins)  the  principle  of  the  ri0e-barrel  in  feathering  his  arrow. 
The  same  groom  who,  *  in  feeding  his  young  war-horse  to  the  sound  of  the  drum,'  ha  nothing  l» 
learn  from  Locke  or  from  Hume  concerning  the  laws  of  oaiociatioo,  mieht  boast,  with  far  greater 
reason,  that,  without  having  looked  into  Borelli,  he  can  tiain  that  ammal  to  his  various  luiccs ;  and 
that,  when  ne  exercises  him  with  the  longe,  he  exhibits  an  experimental  illustration  of  the  cen- 
trifugal force,  and  of  the  centre  of  of  gitivity,  which  was  known  in  the  riding-school  lon|g  before  their 
theories  were  unfoldet)  in  the  Principia  of  Newton.  Bveu  the  operations  of  the  animal  which  is 
the  subject  of  his  discipline  seem  to  irivolve  an  acquaintance  with  the  same  physical  laws,  when 
we  attend  to  the  mathematical  accuracy  with  which  lie  adapts  the  obliquity  of  his  body  to  the  rate 
of  his  circular  speed.  In  both  cases  (in  that  of  the  man  as  well  as  of  the  brute)  tliis  practical 
knowledge  is  obtruded  on  the  organs  of  external  sense  by  the  hand  of  nature  herself:  but  it  is  not 
on  that  account  the  less  useful  to  evolve  the  general-  theorems  which  are  thus  embodied  with  their 
particular  applicatioBs ;  and  to  combine  them  in  a  systematical  and  scientific  form,  for  our  owa 
instruction  and  that  of  others.  Does  it  detract  from  the  value  of  the  ^eory  of  pneumatica  to 
remark,  that  the  same  efiecta  of  a  vacuum,  and  of  the  elasticity  and  pressure  of  the  air,  which 
afibrd  an  explanalioo  of  its  most  curious  phenoBiena,  are  recognised  in  an  instinctive  proceat  coeval 
with  the  first  breath  which  we  draw,  and  exemplified  in  the  mouth  of  cveiy  babe  and  suckling?^ 
—Pr el. Diss.  Ix.  Vi. 

.    Now,  without  recurring  to  what  we  have  already  said  as  to  the  total  ab- 
sence of  power  in  all  cases  of  mere  observation,  we  shall  merely  request  our 
readers  to  consider,  what  is  the  circumstance  that  bestows  a  value,  an  im— 
portance,  or  an  utility,  upon  the  discovery  and  statement  of  those  general 
laws,  which  arc  admitted,  in  the  passage  now  quoted,  to  have  been  previously 
exemplified  in  practice.    Is  it  any  thing  else  than  their  capacity  of  a  more 
extensive  application'^— the  possibility  or  facility  of  employing  them  to  ac- 
complish many  things  to  which  they  had  not  been  previously  thought  ap-^ 
plicable  ?  If  Newton's  third  law  of  motion  could  never  have  been  employed 
for  any  other  purpose  than  to  set  afloat  the  canoe  of  the  savage,-M>r  if  ihe 
discovery  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  had  led  to  nothing  more  than 
an  explanation  of  the  operation  of  sucking, — would  there  have  been  any 
thing  gained  by  staling  that  law,  or  that  discovery,  in  general  and  abstract 
terms?  Would  there  have  been  any  utility,  any  dignity,  or  real  advance- 
ment of  knowledge,  in  the  technical  arrangement  of  these  familiar  phcao- 
mcna  under  a  new  classification  ? 

There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  these  interrogatories.    Bui  we  humbly 
conceive,  that  all  the  laws  of  mental  operation  which  philosophy  may  col— 
lect  and  digest  are  exactly  in  this  last  predicament.     They  have  no  appl 
lion  to  any  other  phenomena  than  the  particular  ones  by  which  they 
suggested,  and  which  they  were  familiarly  employed  to  produce.    They 
not  capable  of  being  extended  to  any  other  cases ;  and  all  that  is  gained  by 
their  digestion  into  a  system,  is  a  more  precise  and  methodical  enumeration 
of  truths  that  were  always  notorious. 

From  the  experience  and  consciousness  of  all  men,  in  all  ages,  we  learn 
that  when  two  or  more  objects  are  frequently  presented  together,  tlie  miffKl 
passes  spontaneously  from  one  to  the  other,  and  invests  both  with  soin< 
thing  of  the  colouring  which  belongs  to  the  most  important.    This  is  I 
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law  of  aasociation,  which  is  knowD  to  eyery  savage,  and  to  every  clown, 
in  a  thousand  familiar  instances ;  and  with  regard  to  its  capacity  of  useful 
application,  it  seems  to  he  admitted,  that  it  has  been  known  and  acted  upon 
by  parents^  pedagogues,  priests,  and  legislators,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  and 
has  even  heen  employed,  as  an  obvious  and  easy  instrument,  by  such 
honiii>le  judges  of  Intellectual  resources  as  common  borse-jockies  and  bear- 
daocers.  • 

If  this  principle,  then,  was  always  known,  and  regularly  employed  wher- 
ever any  advantage  could  be  expected  from  its  employment,  what  reason 
kave  we  to  imagine  that  any  substantial  benefit  is  to  bo  derived  from  its 
ccientific  investigation,  or  any  important  uses  discovered  for  it,  in  conse- 
quence merely  of  investing  it  with  a  precise  name,  and  stating,  under  one 
general  theorem,  the  common  law  of  its  operation?    If  such  persons  as 
grooms  and  masters  of  menageries  have  been  guided,  by  their  low  intellects 
and  sordid  motives,  to  its  skilful  application  as  a  means  of  directing  even 
the  lower  animals,  is  it  to  be  believed  that  there  can  be  many  occasions  for 
its  employment  in  the  government  of  the  human  mind,  of  which  men  have 
never  yet  had  the  sense  to  bethink  themselves?    Or,  can  it  be  seriously 
maintained,  that  it  is  capable  of  application,  as  much  more  extensive  and 
important  than  those  which  have  been  vulgarly  made  in  past  ages,  as  are 
the  uses  of  Newton's  third  law  of  motion,  compared  with  the  operation  of 
the  savage  in  pushing  his  canoe  from  the  shore?    If  Mr.  Stewart  really 
entertained  any  such  opinion  as  this,  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  have  in- 
dicated, in  a  general  way,  the  departments  in  which  he  conceived  that  these 
great  discoveries  were  to  be  made,  and  to  have  pointed  out  some,  at  least, 
of  the  new  applications,  on  the  assumption  of  which  alone  he  could  justify 
so  ambitious  a  paralIeK     Instead  of  this,  however,  we  do  not  find  that  ho 
has  contemplated  any  other  spheres  for  the  application  of  this  principle  than 
those  which  have  been  so  long  conceded  to  it, — the  formation  of  taste,  and 
the  conduct  of  education:  and,  with  regard  to  the  last  and  most  important 
of  these,  he  has  himself  recorded  an  admission,  which  to  us,  we  will  con- 
fess, appears  a  full  justification  of  all  that  we  have  now  been  advancing,  and 
a  sulficieot  answer  to  the  positions  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  combat. 
*'  Ib  so  far,"  Mr.  Stewart  observes,  ''as  education  is  eilectual  and  salutary, 
it  is  fbanded  on  those  principles  of  our  nature  which  have  forced  themselves 
mptm  general  observation^  in  consequence  of  the  experience  of  ages.''    That 
the  principle  of  association  is  to  be  reckoned  in  the  number  of  these,  Mr. 
Stewart  certainly  will  not  deny ;  and  our  proposition  is,  that  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  nature  which  are  capable  of  any  useful  application,  have  thus 
forced  themselves  on  general  observation  many  years  ago,  and  can  now 
receive  little  more  than  a  technical  nomenclature  and  description  from  the 
best  efforts  of  philosophy. 

The  sentiments  to  which  we  have  ventured  to  give  expression  in  these  and 
oor  former  hasty  observations,  were  suggested  to  us,  we  will  confess,  in  a 
^eat  degree,  by  the  striking  contrast  between  the  wonders  which  have  been 
wrought  by  the  cultivation  of  modern  physics,  and  the  absolute  nothingness 
^*f  the  effects  that  have  hitherto  been  produced  by  the  labours  of  the  philo- 
sophers of  mind.  We  have  only  to  mention  the  names  of  Astronomy, 
Cfaemistry,  Mechanies,  Optics,  and  Navigation; — nay,  we  have  only  to 
look  around  as,  in  public  or  in  private, — to  cast  a  glance  on  the  machines 
and  manufactures,  the  ships,  steam  engines,  and  elaboratories,  by  which 
are  perpetually  surrounded, — or  to  turn  our  eyes  on  the  most  common 
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articles  of  our  dress  and  fumiture^^n  the  mirrors,  engravings,  books,  (itt;' 
arms,  watches,  barometers,  thnnder-^rods,  and  opera-glasaes,  that  present 
themselves  in  oar  ordinary  dwellings,  to  feel  how  vast  a  progress  has  beea 
made  in  exploring  and  subduing  the  physical  elements  of  nature,  and  how 
stupendous  an  increase  the  power  of  man  has  received,  by  the  experimental 
investigation  of  her  laws.    Nor  is  any  thing  in  this  astonishing  survey  more 
remarkable  than  the  feeling  with  which  it  is  always  accompanied,  that  what 
we  have  hitherto  done  in  any  of  these  departments  is  but  a  small  part  oC 
what  we  are  yet  destined  to  accomplish ;  and  that  the  enquiries  whidi  have 
led  us  so  far,  will  infallibly  carry  us  still  farther.    When  we  ask,  however, 
for  the  trophies  of  the  philosophy  of  mind,  or  enquire  for  the  vestiges  of 
her  progress  in  the  more  plastic  and  susceptible  elements  of  human  geoios 
and  character,  we  are  answered  only  by  ingenuous  silence  or  vague  antici- 
pations, and  find  nothing  but  a  blank  in  the  record  of  her  achiev^nents. 
The  knowledge  and  the  power  of  man  over  inanimate  nature  has  been  in— 
creased  tenfold  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  centuries :  the  knowledge  and 
the  power  of  man  over  the  mind  of  man  remains  almost  exactly  where  il 
was  at  the  first  development  of  his  faculties.     The  natural  philosophy  of 
antiquity  is  mere  childishness  and  dotage,  and  their  physical  enquirers  are 
mere  pigmies  and  drivellers,  compared  with  their  successors  in  the  present 
age;  but  their  logicians,  and  metaphysicians,  and  moralists,  and,  what  is  of 
infinitely  more  consequence,  the  practical  maxima  and  the  actual  effects  re- 
sulting from  their  philosophy  of  mind,  are  very  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  present  day.   The  end  and  aim  of  all  that  philosophy  is  to 
make  education  rational  and  effective,  and  to  train  men  to  such  sagacity  and 
force  of  judgment,  as  to  induce  them  to  cast  off  the  bondage  of  prejudices, 
and  to  follow  happiness  and  virtue  with  assured  and  steady  steps.    We  do 
not  know,  however,  what  modern  work  contains  juster  or  more  profound 
views  on  the  subject  of  education  than  may  be  collected  from  the  writings  of 
Xenophon  and  Quinlilian,  Polybius,  Plutarch,  and  Gicero ;  and,  as  to  that 
sagacity  and  justness  of  thinking,  which,  afler  all,  is  the  fruit  by  which  this 
tree  of  knowledge  must  be  ultimately  known,  we  are  not  aware  of  many 
modern  performances  that  exemplify  it  in  a  stronger  degree,  than  many 
parts  of  the  histories  of  Tacitus  and  Thucydides,  or  the  Satires  and  Epistles 
of  Horace.    In  the  conduct  of  business  and  affairs,  we  shall  find  Pericles, 
and  Caesar,  and  Cicero,  but  little  inferior  to  the  philosophical  politicians  of 
the  present  day;  and,  for  lofty  and  solid  principles  of  practical  ethics,  ^we 
might  safely  match  Epictetus  and  Antoninus  (without  mentioning  Aristotle, 
Plato,  Plutarch,  Xenophon,  or  Polybius),  with  most  of  our  modem  spe- 
culators. 

Where,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  are  the  performances  of  this  philosophy, 
which  makes  such  large  promises?  or,  what  are  the  grounds  upon  which  ipi^e 
should  expect  to  see  so  much  accomplished,  by  an  instrument  which  has 
hitherto  effected  so  little?    It  is  in  vain  for  Mr.  Stewart  to  say,  that  the 
science  is  yet  but  In  its  infancy,  and  that  it  vrill  bear  its  fruit  in  due  season . 
The  truth  is,  that  it  has,  of  necessity,  been  more  constantly  and  diligently 
cultivated  than  any  other.    It  has  always  been  the  first  object  with  men  off 
talent  and  good  affection  to  influence  and  to  form  the  minds  of  others,  and 
to  train  their  own  to  the  highest  pitch  of  rigour  and  perfection ;  and,  a 
dingly,  it  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Stewart,  that  the  most  important  principle 
this  philosophy  have  bcMon  long  ago  forced  upon  general  observation,  by 
foelings  and  experienoe^of  past  ages.    Independently,  however,  of  this. 
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yean  that  liare  jmssed  since  Hr.  Locke  drew  flie  attention  of  Europe  to  this 
slndy,  and  the  yery  extraordinary  genius  and  talents  of  those  who  have 
MBce  addicted  themselves  to  it,  are  far  more  than  enough  to  have  brought 
il»  if  not  to  perfection,  at  least  to  such  a  degree  of  excellence  as  no  longer 
to  leave  it  a  matter  of  dispute,  whether  it  was  really  destined  to  add  to  our 
knowledge  and  our  power,  or  to  produce  any  sensible  effects  upon  the  hap- 
piness and  condition  of  mankind.  That  society  has  made  great  advances  in 
comfort  and  intelligence  during  that  period,  is  indisputable;  but  we  do  not 
find  that  Mr.  Stewart  himself  imputes  any  great  part  of  this  improvement  to 
oar  increased  knowledge  of  our  mental  constitution;  and  indeed  it  is  quite 
obvioas,  that  it  is  an  effect  resulting  from  the  increase  of  political  freedom, 
—the  infloences  of  reformed  Christianity, — the  invention  of  printing,  and 
Ibat  improvanent  and  multiplication  of  the  mechanical  arts,  that  have  ren- 
dered the  body  of  the  people  for  more  busy,  wealthy^  inventive,  and  inde-* 
peadeol,  than  they  ever  were  in  any  former  period  of  society. 

To  us,  therefore,  it  certainly  does  appear,  that  the  lofty  estimate  which 
Mr.  Stewart  has  again  made  of  the  practical  importance  of  his  favourite 
studies,  is  one  of  those  splendid  visions  by  which  men  of  great  genius  have 
been  so  often  misled,  in  the  enthusiastic  pursuit  of  science  and  of  virtue. 
That  these  studies  are  of  a  very  dignified  and  interesting  nature,  we  admit 
most  cheerfully ; — that  they  exercise  and  delight  the  understanding,  by  rea-^ 
soflings  and  enquiries,  at  once  subUe,  cautious,  and  profound,  and  either 
gratify  or  exalt  a  keen  and  aspiring  curiosity,  must  be  acknowledged  by  all 
who  have  been  initiated  into  their  elements.  Those  who  have  had  the  good 
tHlune  to  be  so  initiated  by  the  writings  of  Mr.  Stewart,  will  be  delighted 
to  add,  that  they  are  blended  with  so  many  lessons  of  gentle  and  of  enno- 
hliog  virtue, — so  many  striking  precepts  and  bright  examples  of  liberality, 
higli--mindedne8S,  and  pure  taste, — as  to  be  calculated,  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, to  make  men  love  goodness  and  aspire  to  elegance,  and  to  improve  at 
the  understanding,  the  imagination,  and  the  heart.  This,  however, 
be  the  limit  of  our  praise ;  and  therefore,  while  we  admire  the  eloquence 
aad  are  warmed  with  the  spirit  of  the  following  noble  passage,  in  which 
Mr.  Stewart  winds  up  the  praises  of  his  favoured  studies,  we  cannot  help 
regarding  it  as  a  piece  of  splendid  declamation  on  the  merits  of  a  subject  that 
required  do  such  recommendation. 

**l  hxwe  ooly  to  repeat  once  more."  says  Mr.  Stewart,  ^  before  the  close  of  this  Dissertation,  that 

ti»  eoTfvettoa  of  one  single  prejudice  has  often  been  attended  with  coivseauences  more  important 

a«il  cxieanve  than  could  be  produced  bj  any  positive  accession  to  the  stock  of  our  scientific  infor- 

icaiioB.    Such  is  the  condition  of  man,  that  a  great  part  of  a  philosopher's  life  must  necessariij 

be  speat,  not  in  enlarging  the  circle  of  hut  knowledge,  but  in  unlearning  the  errors  of  the  crowd,  and 

tW  preiendcd  wisdom  of  the  schools;  and  that  the  moMt  substantial  benefit  he  can  bestow  on  bis 

feAow-ereatares,  t»  well  as  the  noblest  species  of  power  to  which  he  can  aspire,  is  to  impart  to 

rlbcTS  Ike  lights  lie  hax  struck  out  by  his  meditations^  and  to  encourage  human  reason,  by  his 

eUBiple,  to  assert  its  liberty.    To  what  did  the  discoveries  made  by  Luther  amount,  but  to  a 

dgtat.'tkm  vi  ih<  impOKturcs  of  the  Romiah  church,  and  of  absurdities  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of 

AnslMle?  Tei,  how  vast  the  space  which  is  filled  by  liis  name  in  the  subsequent  history  of  Europe  { 

md  bow  ]»rood  bis  rank  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind !    I  am  doubtful  if  Bac^n  himself  did  so 

■orh  by  the  bgtcal  rules  he  gave  for  guiding  the  enquiries  of  his  follower),  as  by  the  resolution  with 

vfaaeb  he  iaspired  them  to  abandon  the  buateu  path  of  their  predecessors,  and  to  make  excursions 

96a  rep(»9  untrodden  before ;  or  if  any  of  his  suggestions  conceroiog  the  plan  of  expcrimemin;^, 

«■  be  eoinpared  in  value  to  his  classification  and  Illustration  of  the  various  prejudices  or  idols 

Ubieh  mi»)ead  us  from  the  pure  worship  of  Truth.     If  the  ambition  of  Aristotle  has  been  compared, 

a  Ibe  vastoess  of  its  aim,  and  the  plenitude  of  its  success  (and  who  can  say  that  it  has  been  com- 

pvtA  oDJostly  ? )  to  that  of  bis  roval  pupil  who  conquered  the  world ;  why  undervalue  the  efibrtt 

sf  ibo«e  who  first  rai«ed  tlie  standard  of  revolt  against  his  universal  and  undisputed  despotism  ? 

Speedjly  after  the  deatli  of  Alexander,  the  Macedonian  em()ire  was  dismembered  among  his  pria- 

<^3al  officers.    The  empire  fonoded  by  the  phibsopher  continued  one  and  undivided  for  the  period 

« twDibooauid  yean  -,  and,  even  at  this  day,  fallen  as  it  is  from  its  former  grandeur,  a  few  faithful 
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and  deTOted  veterans,  shut  np  in  its  remftining  fortresses*  still  bid  proud  defiancet  in  their 
name,  to  all  the  arra^fed  strength  of  human  reason.  In  consequence  of  this  slo^r  and  gradual 
emancipation  of  the  mmd,  the  means  by  vhich  the  final  result  has  been  accomplished  attract  the 
notice  only  of  the  reflecting  enquirer;  resembling,  in  their  silent,  but  irresistible  operation,  the  latent 
and  imperceptible  influence  of  the  roots,  which,  by  insinuating  themselYes  into  the  crevices  of  am 
ancient  edifice,  prepare  its  infallible  ruin,  ages  btefore  its  fall;  or  that. of  the  apparently  inert 
moisture,  which  is  concealed  in  the  figures  of  a  rock,  when  enabled,  by  the  expansive  force  of  coo* 
gelation,  to  rend  asunder  its  mass,  or  to  heave  it  from  its  basis. 

**  As  it  is  seldom,  in  such  instances,  easy  to  trace  to  particular  individuals  what  has  refmlted 
from  their  exertions,  with  the  same  precision  with  which,  in  physics  or  mechanics,  we  refer  to 
their  respective  inventors  the  steam-engine  or  the  ihunder-rotl,  it  is  not  surprising,  that  the 
attention  of  the  multitude  should  be  so  little  attracted  to  the  intellectual  dominion  of  superior  miada 
over  the  moral  world :  but  the  observer  most  be  blind,  indeed,  who  does  not  perceive  the  vastness 
of  the  scale  on  which  speculative  principles,  both  right  and  wrong,  have  operated  on  the  present 
condition  of  mankind ;  or  who  does  not  now  feel  and  acknowledge,  liow  deeply  the  moraU  and  the 
happiness  of  private  live,  as  well  as  the  order  of  political  societv,  are  involved  in  the  final  tdsue  of 
the  contest  between  true  and  false  p]iilosophy.*''-Pre/.  Diss.  Ixxi.— Ixxiv. 

We  have  not  kept  our  word  very  faithfully  with  our  readers;  and  have 
been  insensibly  betrayed  into  a  much  longer  discussioti  than  we  had  anlici^ 
pated.  We  shall  endeavour  to  make  amends,  however,  by  giving  Ihem  a 
very  brief  abstract  of  the  pure  metaphysics  that  ensue.* 


ALISON'S  THEORY  OF  TASTE.f 

We  look  upon  this  as,  on  the  whole,  the  best  and  most  pleasiog  work 
which  has  yet  been  produced  on  the  subjects  of  Taste  and  Beauty.     L.efls 
ornate  and  adventurous  than  Burke,  and  less  lively  and  miscellaneous  than 
Price  or  Knight,  the  author,  we  think,  has  gone  deeper  into  his  subject  than 
any  of  those  writers;  at  the  same  time  that  he  has  been  more  cofNOUS 
(perhaps  too  copious)  in  his  examples  and  illustrations,  and  more  constantly 
awake  (perhaps  to  an  excess  here  aJso]  to  those  feelings  of  enthusiastic  delight 
which  the  contemplation  of  such  subjects  is  apt  to  excite  in  the  minds  best 
qualified  to  discuss  them.     His  analysis,  therefore,  though  very  patient  and 
comprehensive,  has  no  feature  of  the  chilling  metaphysics  of  the  schools ; 
and,  while  the  love  of  his  subject  has  led  him  into  great  fulness  of  detail, 
and  the  sensibility  of  his  heart  lent  a  glow  of  warm  colouring  to  every  part 
of  his  composition,  the  reader  need  be  under  no  fear  of  encountering  either 
the  refinements  of  ingenious  dogmatism,  or  the  ravings  of  sentimental  folly. 
The  book,  perhaps,  is  a  little  too  lon^,  and  the  style  a  little  too  verbose  ;  nor 
are  the  argumentative  and  theoretical  parts  kept  sufficiently  distinct  from 
the  illustrative  stnd  ornamental :  but  the  whole  is,  in  no  ordinary  degree, 
both  beautiful  and  instructive,  and  seems  excellently  adapted  to  promote 
both  the  love  and  the  knowledge  of  the  curious  speculations  on  which  It  is 
employed.    Of  its  beauty,  we  are  afraid  we  shall  be  able  to  give  our  reaflers 
but  a  very  inadequate  impression  :  but,  of  its  information,  we  may  hope  to 
present  them  with  a  tolerably  intelligible  abstract. 

In  all  disquisitions  on  the  subject  of  Taste,  there  are  evidently    t^'o 
separate  objects  of  enquiry, — the  first  relating  to  the  nature  of  the  Facuity ; 

*  The  remainder  of  this  admirable  Essay  is  devoted  to  an  abstract  of  the  topics  embraced  ia 
Mr.  Stewart's  works,  interminflrled  v^iiii  many  eloquent  and  flattering  observations  on  the  gc^nius, 
Iraruiii^,  and  pi incipies  of  the  Aiilhor. 

t  Hssay  on  the  Nalure  and  Friiiciples  of  Tnsle.     liy  \rrhibald  AH-'on,  LL.BP.R.S.,    I*re- 
bendarv  of  Snrum,  8c<*.  &o.  &».c.     *2  Vols.  8vo.  p.  tJoO.     Bdinburirh,  1811.— Vol.  xviii.    p»c;e  1 
Mnv.lHll.  ^ 
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Ike  oihor  lo  the  nature  of  its  Objects,  At  one  time  we  endeavour  to  ascertain 
whatil  is  that  constitutes  Taste, — at  anotlier,  what  it  is  that  constitutes 
Beauty;  and  are  always  necessarily  engaged  in  determining,  eitlierwhat  is 
the  aUUe  o/aur  mindsy  when  we  are  conscious  of  the  peculiar  emotions 
excited  by  the  perception  of  sublimity  or  beauty,  or  what  are  the  qualities 
in  objects  which  have  the  power  of  exciting  these  emotions.  It  is  the  more 
necessary,  too,  to  attend  to  this  distinction,  and  to  keep  clearly  in  view  the 
indispensable  importance  of  both  branches  of  the  enquiry ;  because  most  of 
(he  theories  that  have  hitherto  been  proposed  upon  the  subject,  appear  to  us 
lo  proceed  upon  a  partial  forgelfulness  of  one  or  other  of  them,  and  are  cal- 
culated to  afford  an  answer  to  one  only  of  the  two  questions  which  we  have 
announced  as  involved  in  the  discussion.  Those  who  have  contended  that 
beauty  consists  in  curve  lines, — in  smoothness,  smallness,  or  fragility, — lin 
regularity  ;  or  moderate  variety,  or  in  any  othw  Dxed  or  physical  property, 
— ^have,for  the  most  part,  neglected  altogether  to  explain  Aou^these  properties 
should  affect  the  mind  with  a  sense  of  sublimity  or  beauty,  or  to  determine 
the  precise  nature  of  the  eQfiolions  which  they  excited ;  while  those,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  maintain  that  these  emotions  consist  merely  in  the  per- 
ception of  utility,  or  of  relation,  or  of  what  is  ordinary  and  true,  seem  some  ^ 
times  to  forget  that  every  theory,  even  as  to  the  nature  of  our  emotions, 
must  be  ultimately  verified  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  objects  that  are 
fband  to  produce  them,  and  by  a  large  induction  as  to  the  whole  accom- 
panying phenomena. 

But  though  it  be  thus  radically  necessary  to  remember  that  there  are  two 
subjects  of  enquiry,  it  is,  if  possible,  still  more  essential  to  recollect  that  they 
must  be  discussed  together;  that  we  can  never  ascertain  what  is  beauty,  wilh- 
aut  having  clear  notions  of  the  state  of  mind  which  it  produces,  and  in  its  power 
^producing  which  its  essence  consists;  and  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
ascertaiu  what  is  the  nature  of  the  effect  produced  by  beauty  on  the  mind, 
lill  we  can  decide  what  are  the  common  properties  that  are  found  in  all  tlie 
objects  which  produce  it.  All  investigations,  therefore,  into  the  principles 
of  Taste,  and  into  the  elements  of  Beauty,  ought  obviously  to  go  together ; 
and  as  the  evidence  must  always  be  one  and  the  same,  by  which  the  truth 
oC  our  conjectures  as  to  the  nature  of  either  can  be  determined,  nothing  can 
be  more  injudicious  or  unsatisfactory  than  any  attempt  to  separate  tliem  in 
the  discussion.  Mr.  Alison  is  not  deserving  of  praise  for  any  thing  more 
than  tor  his  constant  and  invariable  attention  to  this  important  considera- 
tion. 

If  is  the  opinion  of  this  excellent  writer,  to  express  it  in  one  sentence, 
— Iliat  the  emotions  which  we  experience  from  the  contemplation  of  sub- 
tiaitly  or  beauty,  are  not  produced  by  any  physical  or  intrinsic  quality  in 
the  objects  which  we  contemplate ;  but  by  the  recollection  or  conception  of 
«IA«^  objects  which  are  associated  in  our  imaginations  with  those  before  us, 
snd  consequently  suggested  by  their  appearance,  and  which  are  interesting 
•H*  affecting,  on  the  common  and  familiar  principle  of  being  the  natural 
i^jjecfs  of  love,  or  of  pity,  or  of  fear  or  veneration,  or  some  other  common 
ad  lively  sensation  of  the  mind.  This  is  the  first  and  most  important  pro- 
position in  his  theory, — of  which,  accordingly,  it  may  be  stated  as  the 
bnidamental  principle,  that  all  objects  are  beautiful  or  sublime,  which  signify 
•If  suggest  lo  us  some  simple  emotion  of  love,  pity,  terror,  or  any  other 
sncial  or  selfish  affection  of  our  nature ;  and  that  the  beauty  or  sublimity 
»hich  we  ascribe  to  them,  consists  entirely  in  the  power  which  they  havo 
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acquired,  by  association  or  otherwise,  of  remindiog  us  of  the  proper  objecf^ 
of  these  tamiJiar  affections.  Mr.  Alison  adds,  that  the  sensation  of  sublimity 
or  beauty  is  not  fully  developed  by  the  mere  suggestion  of  some  natural 
object  of  interest  or  aflection ;  but  is  distinctly  felt  only  when  the  imagina- 
tion is  stimulated  to  eonceive  a  connected  train  or  scries  of  such  objects,  in 
Onison  with  that  which  was  first  suggested  by  the  particular  form,  which  is 
called  beautiful,  only  for  having  been  the  parent  of  such  a  train* 

We  think  all  this  equally  true  and  important ;  and  are  satisfied,  on  the 
whole,  with  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Alison  has  proved  and  illustrated  it 
in  the  work  before  us.  Yet  it  is  a  manner  which  is  fitter  for  a  large  book, 
than  such  a  shprt  paper  as  we  can  now  afford  to  furnish ;  and  we  think  we 
can  conduct  our  reader  to  the  same  conclusions  by  a  less  opetose  process 
than  a  detailed  analvsis  of  all  Mr.  Alison's  speculations. 

The  first  notion  tnat  most  people  have  about  taste,  or  the  capacity  of  per- 
ceiving beauty,  seems  to  be,  that  it  is  a  peculiar  sense  or  faculty,  of  which 
beauty  is  the  appropriate  object, — as  light  is  of  the  sense  of  seeing, — or 
sound,  of  hearing  :  and  this  being  once  settled,  there  is,  with  many,  an  end 
of  the  whole  question.  Beauty  is  that  which  gratifies  the  faculty  of  taste ; 
and  taste  is  that  by  which  we  are  made  sensible  of  beauty :  and  (his  is  alt 
that  is  to  be  known  of  the  one  or  the  other  1  Even  of  those  who  are  not 
perfectly  contented  with  this  definition  of  beauty,  there  are  many  who  seem 
satisfied  with  that  of  taste,  which  it  accompanies;  and  the  majority,  even  of 
philosophical  enquirers  into  those  matters,  seem  to  have  acquiesced  in  the 
doctrine  of  a  separate  sense  or  faculty,  the  intimations  of  which  admit  of  do 
correction  or  explanation.  This  is  obviously  implied,  at  all  events,  and, 
we  rather  think,  is  occasionally  expressed,  in  all  the  theories  that  resolve 
beauty  into  combinations  of  curve  lines — into  relaxation  of  the  fibres — into 
smoothness — proportion — fragility,  or  any  other  physical  qualities;  the 
authors  of  such  speculations  being  generally  satisfied  with  i-educing  all  the 
various  forms  of  beauty  to  their  own  favoured  elements,  and  assuming  it  as 
a  final  principle  and  fixed  law  of  our  constitution,  of  which  no  account  could 
be  rendered,  that  those  elements  produced  a  distinct  operation  upon  some 
inward  sense  or  faculty,  the  result  of  which  was  the  emotion  or  perception 
of  beauty.  *  How  extremely  inaccurate  and  unmeaning  all  this  is,  however, 
must  be  apparent  to  every  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  refiect  upon  it ; 
and  may  be  made  evident,  in  a  very  few  words,  even  to  those  who  decline 
that  trouble. 

if  beauty  be  the  object  of  a  peculiar  sense  or  faculty,  then  its  nature  roust 
be  as  familiarly  and  certainly  known  to  all  who  possess  that  sense,  as  the 
nature  of  tight  or  sound  is  to  those  who  can  see  or  hear.  It  must  always 
be  recognised  by  the  same  properties  and  effects.  No  two  persons  who 
possess  the  sense,  can  ever  differ  as  to  its  presence  or  absence  on  any  parli^ 
cular  occasion  ;  and,  when  once  admitted  to  exist  in  certain  forms,  cofoqrs, 
or  proportions,  must  inevitably  be  discovered  wherever  the  same  forms  and 
proportions  are  presented.  How  notoriously  the  fact  is  otherwise,  it  is 
needless  for  us  to  say.  Instead  of  consisting  in  one  substance  or  element, 
tike  light,  sound,  or  heat,  it  is  supposed  to  reside  entire  and  separate,  in  co- 
lours, forms,  and  motions ;  nay,  in  proportions,  sentiments,  arguments,and 
imitations ;  and  to  exist,  conspicuous  and  distinct,  in  landscapes,  buildings, 
animals,  verses,  flowers,  tunes,  similes,  demonstrations,  anda  thousand  other 
shapes  anomalous.  Instead  of  being  recognised  by  all  persons  who  posscsss 
the  sense  to  which  it  is  adapted,  in  every  object  in  which  it  is  plainly  [)er— 
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ceiYcd  by  any  one  such  person,  it  is  notorious,  that  not  only  individuals, 
but  whole  nations,  daily  perceive  the  most  exquisite  beauty  in  objects  where 
other  individuals  can  see  no  traces  of  it ;  and,  finally,  the  very  same  persons 
who  have  once  rapturously  admitted  the  beauty  of  certain  forms,  colours, 
or  proportions,  in  one  set  of  objecis,  daily  confess  that  they  can  discover  no 
9ort  of  beauty  in  the  very  same  forms  and  proportions,  when  they  happen  to 
occur  io  a  different  set  of  objects.  The  forms,  colours,  and  proportions 
that  are  respectively  beautiful  in  a  tree,  a  tiger,  or  a  mountain,  are  not 
beaatifal  to  any  eye  in  a  temple  or  a  woman. 

These  very  obvious  considerations  appear  to  us  to  be  conclusive  against 
the  supposition  of  an  intrinsic  or  elementary  beauty  addressing  itself  imme- 
diately to  a  peculiar  sense  or  faculty,  of  which  it  is  the  appropriate  object ; 
and,  obvious  as  they  are,  they  seem  also  to  furnish  objections,  not  less  deci- 
sive, against  almost  all  the  other  theories  that  have  been  hitherto  proposed 
on  the  subject.  The  absurdity,  however,  of  supposing  a  separate  sense  or 
facuUy  for  the  perception  of  beauty,  was  too  glaring  to  be  long  acquiesced  in, 
even  by  the  most  ingenious  philosophers ;  and,  accordingly,  it  seems  to  have 
boon  very  early  suspected  that  the  peculiar  emotion  we  receive  from  the  per- 
ception of  beauty,  might  only  be  a  modification  of  some  other  more  simple* 
and  familiar  emotion ;  and  that  all  the  beauty  might  consist  in  suggesting  this^ 
emotion.  Accordingly,  as  many  objects  that  are  beautiful  were  observed  tcr 
be  also  extremely  commodious  and  useful,  and  as  the  ideas  of  use  and  conve- 
nience are  naturally  pleasing,  it  occurred  to  some  ingenious  persons,  that 
beauty  might  perhaps  consist  altogether  in  Utility;  and  that  the  mysterious 
pleasure  which  wc  derive  from  the  sight  of  it  might  be  referred  to  those 
agreeable  recollections,  or  natural  sympathies,  which  we  know  to  accom- 
pany the  conception  of  convenience  and  comfort.  Now,  this,  we  think,  was 
a  great  step,  and  in  the  right  way; — and,  upon  this  principle,  a  very  satis- 
factory explanation  w^as  given  of  a  great  part  of  the  beauty  of  the  proportions 
and  forms  of  buildings,  the  limbs  of  animals,  and  other  objects  of  this  de- 
scription. When  applied,  however,  to  things  of  a  diCTerent  description,  this 
theory  was  found  utterly  to  fail.  Many  things  were  eminently  useful,  in 
which  even  the  authors  of  the  theory  could  discover  no  beauty;  and  many 
things  were  indisputably  beautiful,  which  could  only  be  connected  wilh 
utility  by  the  most  revolting  and  ludicrous  strainings  of  the  imagination. 
Plou^s,  and  dunghills,  and  bank-bills,  were  very  useful ;  but  no  one  could 
be  persuaded  to  think  them  beautiful ;  and  people  were  in  raptures  w  ith  the 
beauty  of  rosebuds,  and  statues,  and  idle  young  women,  that  were  allowed 
to  be  of  no  use  whatsoever.  It  was  evidently  a  great  mistake,  therefore,  to 
jHippose,  that  our  sense  of  beauty  was  nothing  more  than  a  perception  of 
utility. 

Other  theories,  still  more  fantastical,  were  suggested  by  the  same  narrow- 
ness of  view,  and  the  same  love  of  simplicity.  Because  every  thing  monstrous 
was  found  to  excite  disgust,  beauty  was  held  to  consist  in  what  was  most 
ordinary  and  common;  and  because  it  was  found  possible  to  magnify  every 
quality  to  a  disagreeable  excess,  it  was  happily  conjectured,  that  beauty 
might  be  nothing  but  mediocrity.  A  still  more  notable  hypothesis  was 
founded  on  the  pleasure  which  we  sometimes  receive  from  tracing  the  con- 
nection of  complicated  phenomena;  and  the  nature  of  beauty  was  marvel- 
lously elucidated,  by  affirming  that  it  arose  from  the  |)erception  of  relation. 
Others  proposed  to  clear  up  the  rayslery,  hy  resolving  it  into  a  feeling  of 
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moral  approbation ;  and  others  made  it  manifest  that  it  arose  merely  from  a 
strict  observation  of  truth  ! 

Of  propositions  that  appear  to  liave  no  meaning,  it  is  not  easy  to  offer 
any  confutation ;  but  of  such  of  the  preceding  theories  as  we  liave  the  good 
fortune  to  comprehend,  we  would  rather  say  that  they  were  partially  true, 
than  that  they  were  radically  errooeoos;  and  that  the  error  consisted  more 
in  supposing  that  any  one  explanation  would  serve  for  all  case»,  than  in  the 
insufficiency  of  that  proposed  for  the  cases  by  which  it  was  obviously  sug- 
gested. It  seems  to  be  perfectly  true,  for  instance,  that  certain  combi^ 
nations  of  colours  and  of  sounds  are  originally  agreeable  to  the  eye  and  the 
ear,  and  constitute  a  sort  of  beauty,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  direct  and 
peculiar  object  of  our  perception;  and  of  which  no  other  account  can  be 
given,  tlian  that,  by  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  such  objects  are  agreeable 
to  us.  In  the  same  way,  it  is  true,  and  to  a  far  greater  extent,  that  the 
perception  of  utilKy,  fitness  and  design,  does  communicate  to  us  a  certain 
sensible  gratification,  and  constitutes  the  chief  beauty  of  many  objects  of 
our  admiration.  The  error  lies,  therefore,  not  in  stating  these  as  sources  of 
beauty,  but  in  holding  that  there  arc  no  other  sources,  and  announcing  as  . 
universal  theorems  what  are  only  solutions  of  particular  problems. 

The  grand  mistake,  indeed,  which  seems  to  have  misled  almost  all  the 
enquirers  into  this  curious  subject,  consists  in  their  taking  it  for  granted, 
tliat  beauty,  in  whatever  variety  of  objects  it  might  be  found,  was  always  in 
itself  one  and  the  same ;  and  that,  in  order  to  explain  the  beauty  of  any 
particular  thing,  it  was  necessary  to  show  that  it  had  some  quality  in  com- 
mon with  all  other  things  that  were  beautiful.  How  very  hopeless  an  un- 
dertaking this  was,  may  be  collected  even  from  the  slight  and  imperfect 
enumeration  we  have  already  given  of  the  classes  of  things  that  are  allowed 
to  possess  beauty.  And,  indeed,  when  we  consider,  that  things  great  and 
little, — regular  and  irregular, — simple  and  complicated, — useless  and  useful, 
— natural  and  artificial, — nay,  that  things  material  and  immaterial- 
intellectual  and  moral, — are  all  equally  susceptible  of  beauty ;  it  most  appear 
pretty  evident,  that  this  is  the  only  quality  in  which  they  can  agree;  and 
that  they  can  have  nothing  in  common  but  this  very  beauty,  whieh  is  sup- 
posed to  depend  upon  their  previous  possession  of  some  common  quality. 

But  what  do  we  really  mean  when  say  that  all  these  things  agree  in  being 
beautiful?  Do  we  mean  any  thing  more  than  that  we  call  them  all  by  this 
one  name,  and  that  they  resemble  each  other  in  being  agreeable?  For,  is 
it  really  true,  that  they  are  all  agreeable  f»  Vie  same  manner?  or  that 
they  affect  us  with  one  and  the  same  kind  of  sensation  ?  Is  it  not  notori- ' 
ous,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  are  almost  as  many  kinds  of  beauty  as  there 
are  varieties  of  mental  emotion ;  that  some  are  melancholy,  and  some  cheerful, 
— some  humble  and  simple,  and  others  commanding  and  magnificent;— 
and  that  we  are  moved  accordingly  by  the  contemplation  of  all  those  varied 
species,  either  to  pensive  tenderness, — to  love,  pity,  and  regret, — or  to  gay 
and  airy  imaginations, — or  to  still  and  tranquil  thought, — or  to  admiration, 
humility,  and  awe?  But  if  it  be  true,  that  the  emotions  which  we  receive 
from  beauty  are  thus  various  in  themselves,  and  that  they  partake  thus 
largely  of  the  character  of  other  emotions,  why  should  we  not  conclude  that 
Ihey  are  but  modifications  of  these  more  familiar  affections, — and  that  the 
beauty  which  we  impute  to  external  objects  is  nothing  more  than  their 
power  of  reflecting  these  several  inward  affections?     This,  accordingly,  is 
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the  theory  adopted  by  Mr.  Alison ;  and,  we  think,  made  out  by  him  by  the 
most  satisfactory  eyidence.  We  must  still  be  permitted,  however,  to  take 
OQT  own  way  for  a  little  longer,  in  unfolding  it. 

There  are  two  things-^and  two  only — that  require  a  little  explanation. 
First,  What  are  the  primary  affections,  by  the  suggestion  of  which  we  think 
the  sense  of  beauty  is  produced  ?  And,  secondly,  What.is  the  nature  of  the 
connection  by  which  we  suppose  that  the  objects  we  call  beautiful  are 
enabled  to  suggest  these  affections? 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  points,  it  fortunately  is  not  necessary 
either  to  enter  into  any  tedious  details,  or  to  have  recourse  to  any  nice 
distinctions.  All  sensations  that  are  not  absolutely  indifferent,  and  are,  at 
the  same  time,  either  agreeable  when  experienced  by  ourselves,  or  attractive 
when  contemplated  in  others,  may  form  the  foundation  of  the  emotions  of 
sublimity  or  beauty.  The  love  of  sensation,  as  we  have  elsewhere  taken 
occasion  to  observe,  seems  to  be  the  ruling  appetite  of  human  nature ;  and 
many  sensations,  in  which  the  painful  seems  greatly  to  preponderate,  are 
consequently  sought  for  with  avidity  and  recollected  with  interest,  even  in 
our  own  persons.  In  the  persons  of  others,  emotions  still  more  painful  are 
contemplated  with  eagerness  and  delight ;  and  therefore  we  must  not  be 
surprised  to  find  that  many  of  the  pleasing  sensations  of  beauty,  or  sublimity, 
resolve  themselves  ultimately  into  recollections  of  feelings  that  may  appear 
to  have  a  very  opposite  character.  The  sum  of  the  whole  is,  that  every 
feeling  which,  it  is  agreeable  to  experience,  to  recall,  or  to  witness,  may 
become  the  source  of  beauty  in  external  objects,  when  it  is  so  connected 
witii  them  as  that  their  appearance  reminds  us  of  that  feeling.  Now,  in  real 
life,  and  from  daily  experience  and  observation,  we  know  that  it  is  agreeable, 
in  the  first  place,  to  recollect  our  own  pleasurable  sensations,  or  to  be 
enabled  to  form  a  lively  conception  of  the  pleasures  of  other  men,  or  even 
of  sentient  beings  of  any  description.  We  know  likewise,  from  the  same 
sure  authority,  that  there  is  a  certain  delight  in  the  remembrance  of  our 
past,  or  the  conception  of  our  future  emotions,  even  though  attended  with 
great  pain,  provided  they  be  not  forced  too  rudely  on  the  mind,  and  be 
softened  by  the  accompaniment  of  any  milder  feeling.  And  finally,  we 
know,  in  the  same  manner,  that  the  spectacle  or  conception  of  the  emotions 
of  others,  even  when  in  a  high  degree  painful,  is  extremely  interesting  and 
attractive,  and  draws  us  away  not  only  from  the  consideration  of  indifferent 
objects,  but  even  from  the  pursuit  of  light  or  frivolous  enjoyments.  All 
these  are  plain  and  familiar  facts,  of  the  existence  of  which,  however  tliey 
may  be  explained,  no  one  can  entertain  the  slightest  doubt ;  and  into  which, 
therefore,  we  shall  have  made  no  inconsiderable  progress,  if  we  can  resolve 
the  more  mysterious  fact  of  the  emotions  we  receive  from  the  contemplation 
of  sablimity  or  beauty. 

Our  proposition  then  is,  that  these  emotions  are  not  original  emotions, 
nor  produced  directly  by  any  qualities  in  the  objects  which  excite  them ; 
but  are  reflections  or  images  of  the  more  radical  and  familiar  emotions  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded :  and  are  occasioned,  not  by  any  inherent 
virtue  in  the  objects  before  us,  but  by  the  accidents,  if  we  may  so  express 
ourselves,  by  which  these  may  have  been  enabled  to  suggest  or  recall  to  us 
our  own  past  sensations  or  sympathies.  We  could  almost  venture,  indeed, 
to  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that,  except  in  the  plain  and  palpable  case  of 
liodily  pain  or  pleasure,  we  can  never  be  interested  in  any  thing  but  the 
fortunes  of  sentient  beings  ; — and  that  every  thing  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
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iliedtal  emotion  must  have  for  lis  object  the  feelings,  |>ast,  present  or  posailble^ 
of  something  capable  of  sensation.  Independently,  therefore,  of  all  evidence, 
and  without  the  help  of  any  explanation,  we  should  have  been  apt  to  con- 
clude that  the  iemotions  of  beauty  and  sublimity  most  have  for  their  objects 
the  sufferings  or  enjoyments  of  sentient  beings; — and  to  reject,  as  intrinsi- 
cally absurd  and  incredible,  the  supposition,  that  material  objects,  yihldt 
obviously  do  neither  hurt  nor  delight  the  body,  should  yet  excite,  by  their 
mere  physical  qualities,  the  very  powerful  emotions  which  are  sometimes 
excited  by  the  spectacle  of  beauty. 

Of  the  feelings,  by  their  connection  with  which  external  objects  become 
beautiful,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  speak  more  minutely  ;-^and  there- 
fore it  only  remains,  under  this  preliminary  view  of  the  subject,  to  explain 
the  nature  of  that  connection  by  which  we  conceive  this  effect  to  be  pro- 
duced. Here  also  there  is  but  little  need  for  minuteness  or  fulness  of 
enumeration.  Almost  every  tie  by  which  two  objects  can  be  bound  together 
in  the  imagination,  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the  presentment  of  the  one 
shall  recall  the  memory  of  the  other,— or,  in  other  words,  almost  every 
possible  relation  which  can  subsist  between  such  objects, — may  serve  to 
connect  the  things  which  we  call  sublime  or  beautiful  with  feelings  that  are 
interesting  or  delightful.  Mr.  Alison  has  not  made  any  attempt  to  class  or 
enumerate  these  various  relations;  but  has  grouped  them  all  together  under 
the  sweeping  name  of  Associations.  Nor,  indeed,  can  he  be  much  blamed 
for  the  omission,  when  it  is  considered,  on  the  one  hand,  that  any  enu- 
meration which  he  could  have  given  must  necessarily  have  been  imperfect; 
and,  on  the  other,  that  the  general  nature  of  the  law  which  he  wished  to 
illustrate  must,  in  the  long  run,  have  been  fully  impressed  upon  the  minds 
of  all  those  who  attended  to  his  copious  and  well-chosen  examples.  To  us, 
however,  who  have  less  room  for  examples,  and  less  reliance  on  the  attention 
of  our  readers,  some  slight  attempt  at  describing  and  classing  the  most  com- 
mon of  those  connections  appears  to  be  more  important,  and  may  even  enable 
us  to  introduce  the  few  examples  upon  which  we  can  venture  with  more 
effect  and  advantage. 

It  appears  to  us,  then,  that  objects  are  sublime  or  beautiful,  1st,  when  they 
are  the  natural  signs  and  perpetual  concomitants  of  happiness  or  suffering, 
or,  at  any  rate,  of  some  lively  feeling  or  emotion  in  ourselves  or  in  some 
other  sentient  beings;  or,  idly,  when  they  are  the  arbitrary  or  accidental 
concomitants  of  such  feelings;  or,  3dly,  when  they  bear  some  analogy  or 
fanciful  resemblance  to  circumstances  or  situations  with  which  these  emotions 
are  necessarily  connected.  In  endeavouring  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  these 
several  relations,  we  shall  be  led  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  proofs  that 
appear  to  us  satisfactory  of  the  truth  of  the  general  theory.     • 

'  The  most  obvious  and  the  strongest  association  that  can  be  established 
between  inward  feelings  and  external  objects  is,  where  the  object  is  neces- 
sarily and  ui!i\  irsally  connected  with  the  feeling  by  the  law  of  nature,  so  that 
It  is  always  piescnted  to  the  senses  when  the  feeling  is  impressed  upon  the 
mind. — Take,  for  example,  the  sound  of  thunder. — Nothing,  perhaps,  i»the 
whole  range  of  nature  is  more  strikingly  and  universally  sublime;  yet  it 
seems  obvious  that  the  sublimity  is  produced,  not  by  any  quality  that  is 
perceived  by  the  ear,  but  altogether  by  the  impression  of  power  and  of 
danger  that  is  necessarily  made  upon  the  mind,  whenever  that  sound  is 
heard.  That  it  is  not  produced  by  any  peculiarity  in  the  sound  itself  is  cer- 
tain, from  the  mistakes  that  are  frequently  made  with  regard  to  it.     The 
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noise  of  a  cart  rattling  over  the  stooes  is  often  mistaken  for  thunder ;  and  as 
long  as  the  mistake  lasts,  this  very  vulgar  and  insignificant  noise  is  actually 
felt  to  be  prodigiously  sublime.  It  is  so  felt,  because  it  is  then  associated 
with  ideas  of  prodigious  power  and  undefined  danger;— and  the  sublimity 
k  destroyed  the  moment  the  association  is  dissolved,  though  the  sound  itself, 
and  its  eiTect  on  the  organ,  continue  exactly  the  same.  This,  thwefore,  is 
an  instance  in  which  sublimity  is  distinctly  proved  to  consist,  not  in  any 
physical  quality  of  the  object  to  which  it  is  ascribed,  but  in  its  necessary  con- 
nection with  that  vast  and  uncontrolled  power  which  is  the  natural  object  of 
awe  aod  veoeration. 

We  may  now  take  an  example  a  little  less  plain  and  elementary.  The 
most  beautiful  ol^ect  in  nature,  perhaps,  is  the  countenance  of  a  young  and 
beautiful  woman ;— -and  we  are  apt  at  first  to  imagine,  that,  independently 
of  all  associations,  the  forms  and  colours  which  it  displays  are,  in  them- 
selves, lovely  and  engaging,  and  would  appear  charming  to  all  beholders, 
with  whatever  other  qualities  or  impressions  they  might  happen  to  be  con-- 
necied.  A  very  little  reflection,  however,  will  probably  be  sufficient  to 
convince  OS  of  the  fallacy  of  this  impression,  and  to  satisfy  us  that  what  wo 
admire  is  not  a  combination  of  forms  and  colours,  which  could  never  excite 
any  mental  emotion;  but  a  collection  of  signs  and  tokens  of  those  feelings  , 
and  afTecUons  which  are  universally  recognised  as  the  proper  objects  of 
love  and  sympathy.  Laying  aside  the  emotions  arising  from  difference  of 
eex,  and  supposing  female  beauty  to  be  contemplated  by  the  pure  and  un* 
envying  eye  of  a  female,  it  seems  quite  obvious  that  among  its  ingredients 
we  should  trace  the  signs  of  two  different  sets  of  qualities,  that  are  neither 
of  them  the  object  of  sight,  but  of  a  higher  faculty, — ^in  the  first  place,  of 
youth  and  health;  and  in  (he  second  place,  of  innocence,  gaiety,  sensibility, 
iDtelligeDce,  delicacy,  or  vivacity.  Now,  without  enlarging  upon  the  natural 
efTeci  of  these  suggestions,  we  shall  just  suppose  that  the  appearances,  which 
must  be  admitted  at  all  events  to  be  actually  significant  of  the  qualities  wc 
have  enumerated,  had  been  by  the  law  of  nature  attached  to  the  very  oppo- 
site qualities; — that  the  smooth  forehead,  the  firm  cheek,  and  the  full  lip, 
whidi  are  now  so  distinctly  expressive  to  us  of  the  gay  and  vigorous  periods 
of  yoath,— «iud  the  clear  and  blooming  complexion,  which  indicates  health 
and  agility,  had  been  in  fact  the  forms  and  colours  by  which  old  age  and 
sickneas  vrere  characterised ;  and  that,  instead  of  being  found  united  to  those 
sources  and  seasons  of  enjoyment,  they  had  been  the  badges  by  which  naturo 
pointed  out  that  state  of  suffering  and  decay  which  is  now  signified  to  us 
by  the  livid  and  emaciated  face  of  sickness,  or  the  wrinkled  front,  the  qui- 
Taring  lip,  and  hollow  cheek  of  age.  If  this  were  the  familiar  law  of  our 
nature,  can  it  be  doubted  that  we  should  look  upon  these  appearances,  not 
with  rapture,  but  with  aversion, — and  consider  it  as  absolutely  ludicrous  or 
di^gustuig  to  speak  of  the  beauty  of  what  was  interpreted  by  every  one  as  the 
laaiettted  sign  of  pain  and  decrepitude? 

Sueh,  we  conceive,  would  be  the  inevitable  efiect  of  dissolving  the  sub- 
fisting  connection  between  the  animating  ideas  of  hope  and  enjoyment, 
and  those  visible  appearances  which  are  now  significant  of  those  emotions, 
and  derive  their  whole  beauty  from  that  signification.  But  the  effect  would 
be  atill  stronger,  if  we  could  suppose  the  maml  expression  of  Aioseappearanccs 
to  be  reversed  in  the  sane  manner.  If  the  smile,  which  now  enchants  us  as 
dM  expression  of  innocence  and  affection,  were  the  sign  attached  by  nature  to 
gnHt  and  malignity, — if  the  Mush  which  expresses  delicacy,  and  the  glance 
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thai  speaks  intelligence,  vivacity,  and  softness,  had  always  been  found  united 
with  brutal  passion  or  idiot  moodiness ;  is  it  not  certain  that  the  whole  of  (heir 
beauty -would  be  extinguished,  and  Ihat  our  emotions  from  the  sight  of  them 
would  be  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  they  now  are? 

This,  we  think,  no  idolater  of  beauty  will  be  hardy  enough  to  deny;  but 
our  natural  prejudices  still  cling  to  us;  and,  while  we  are  forced  toaclmil 
that  the  countenance  which  we  now  think  most  lovely  would  cease  entirely 
to  please ,  if  the  qualities  which  constituted  its  beauty  were  significant  of 
nothing  but  painful  feelings  and  hateful  dispositions,  we  are  apt  to  fancy, 
that,  though  disagreeable,  it  might  still  be  thought  beautiful, — and  be  re- 
garded, as  we  now  regard  many  a  beautiful  face,  which  we  know  to  indi- 
cate neither  innocence,  intelligence,  nor  gentleness.  It  is  proper,  therefore, 
that  we  should  endeavour  to  explain  this  seeming  anomaly,  of  admitted 
beauty  where  there  is  no  expression  of  any  amiable  or  attractive  emotion. 

There  are  three  considerations  that  may  serve  to  remove  the  difGculty. 
In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  our  impression  of  the  beauty 
of  the  human  countenance  is  derived  from  an  habitual  recollection  of  the 
interesting  or  amiable  qualities  of  which  it  is  generally  found  to  be  the  sign; 
and  this  impression,  being  formed  from  experience  of  what  is  really  the  case 
in  the  far  greater  number  of  instances,  cannot  be  entirely  eflaced  by  our 
conviction,  that  in  a  particular  instance,  the  sign  has  been  disjoined  from 
the  thing  signified.     This  discovery,  indeed,  is  always  accompanied  by  a 
feeling  of  pain  and  disappointment;  but  this  will  often  be  found  to  mingle 
with  the  pleasing  expectations  to  which  it  has  succeeded,  and  to  constitute 
a  compound  emotion,  which  is  Car  from  being  purely  disagreeable — ^like  the 
mixed  feelings  of  respect,  sorrow,  and  indignation,  with  which  we  look  upon 
a  polluted  sanctuary.     In  the  second  place,  there  is  almost  always^  in  these 
cases,  the  expression  of  youth  and  health:  an  expression,  in  itself,  indelibly 
pleasing,  and  which  does  not  always  become  less  interesting  for  the  contrasts 
which  guilt  or  misery  may  occasionally  throw  over  the  hopes  and  joys  of 
which  it  is  naturally  significant.     In  the  last  place,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
member, that  the  female  form  is  to  men  the  object  of  a  passion  which  is  sa- 
tisfied with  the  attributes  of  youth  and  health, — which  has  little  relation  to 
the  finer  elements  of  beauty,  and  is  naturally  gratified  both  by  the  existence 
and  the  indications  of  feelings  that  are  allowed  to  be  guilty  and  degrading. 
This  passion,  however,  is,  in  the  progress  of  society,  so  intimately  blended 
with  higher  and  purer  feelings,  that  its  influence  has  given  a  colouring  to 
tho  general  language  on  the  subject  of  female  beauty,  and  sanctioned  the 
application  of  that  name  to  qualities  which  could  Dover  have  obtained  it 
upon  any  other  principle.     The  operation,  indeed,  of  this  disturbing  force 
has  given  a  very  perplexing  bias  to  all  our  conceptions  of  human  beauty, 
and  has  sensibly  affected  the  speculations  of  several  ingenious  enquirers  into 
the  nature  of  beauty  in  general,  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  made  it  some- 
what difficult  and  embarrassing  to  point  out  the  particular  sources  of  their 
errors.     The  same  general  principle  will  serve  to  account  for  the  other  ano- 
maly, of  countenances  that  express  intelligence  and  goodness,  without  ad- 
milting  of  being  called  beautiful.    Where  youth  and  health  are  not  want- 
ing in  such  cases,  it  will  commonly  be  found  that  there  are  evident  traces 
of  some  physical  imperfection  or  disaster,  connected  with  the  revolting  ideas 
of  suffering  and  pain,  and  in  some  measure  weakening  or  disturbing  the  ex- 
pression of  the  more  pleasing  qualities.     Without  venturing  further,  how- 
ever, niK>n  this  dangerous  ground,  we  think  vre  bayesaid  nearly  enough  to 
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satisfy  our  attentive  readers  that  the  beauty  of  the  human  countenance  is 
derived  chiefly  from  suggesting  to  us  conceptions  of  human  feelings  and 
dispositions ;  and  that  our  emotions  are  not  excited  by  a  mere  assemblage  of 
colours  and  waving  lines,  but  by  the  legible  characters  of  hope  and  joy,  of 
innocence,  sensibility,  and  kindness,  which  form  the  proper  objects  of  our 
love,  and  the  most  delightful  occasions  of  our  sympathy. 

That  the  beauty  of  a  living  and  sentient  creature  should  depend,  in  a 
great  degree,  upon  qualities  peculiar  to  such  a  creature,  rather  than  upon 
the  mere  physical  attributes  which  it  may  possess  in  common  with  the  inert 
matter  around  it,  cannot,  indeed,  appear  a  very  improbable  supposition  to 
any  one.  But  it  may  be  more  difficult  for  some  persons  to  understand  how 
the  beauty  of  mere  dead  matter  should  he  derived  from  the  feelings  and 
sympathies  of  sentient  beings.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  therefore,  that 
we  should  give  an  instance  or  two  of  this  derivation. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  understand  how  the  sight  of  a  picture  or  statue  should 
affect  us  nearly  in  the  same  w«y  as  the  sight  of  the  original  :  nor  is  it  much 
more  difficult  to  conceive,  how  the  sight  of  a  cottage  should  give  us  some- 
tiling  of  the  same  feeling  as  the  sight  of  a  peasant's  family ;  and  the  aspect  of 
a  town  raise  many  of  the  same  ideas  as  the  appearance  of  a  multitude  of 
persons.  We  may  begin,  therefore,  with  an  example  a  little  more  compli- 
cated. Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a  common  English  landscape — green 
meadows,  with  fat  cattle — canals  or  navigable  rivers — well  fenoed,  well 
cultiyated  fields — neat,  clean,  scattered  cottages — ^humble  antique  church, 
with  churchyard  elms,  and  crossing  hedge-rows — all  seen  under  bright 
skies,  and  in  good  weather: — There  is  much  beauty,  as  every  one  will  ac- 
knowledge, in  such  a]  scene.  But  in  what  does  the  beauty  consist?  Not 
certainly  in  the  mere  mixture  of  colours  and  forms;  for  colours  more  pleas- 
ing, and  lines  more  graceful  (according  to  any  theory  of  grace  that  may 
be  preferred],  might  bespread  upon  aboard,  or  a  painter's  pallet,  without 
engaging  the  eye  to  a  second  glance,  or  raising  the  least  emotion  in  the 
mind ;— but  in  the  picture  of  human  happiness  that  is  presented  to  our  ima- 
ginations and  affections, — in  the  yisible  and  unequivocal  signs  of  comfort, 
and  cheerful  and  peaceful  enjoyment, — and  of  that  secure  and  successful 
industry  that  ensures  its  continuance, — and  of  the  piety  by  which  it  is  ex- 
alted, and  of  the  simplicity  by  which  it  is  contrasted  with  the  guilt  and  the 
fever  of  a  city  life,-*in  the  images  of  health,  and  temperance,  and  plenty 
^hich  it  exhibits  to  every  eye, — and  in  the  glimpses  which  it  affords  to 
wanner  imaginations,  of  those  primitive  or  fabulous  times  when  man  was 
uocorrapted  by  luxury  and  ambition,  and  of  those  humble  retreats  in  which 
we  still  delight  to  imagine  that  love  and  philosophy  may  find  an  unpolluted 
asylum.  At  all  events,  however,  it  is  human  feeling  that  excites  our  sym- 
pathy, and  forms  the  object  of  our  emotions.  It  is  man,  and  man  alone, 
that  we  see  in  the  beauties  of  the  earth  wliich  he  inhabits;— or,  if  a  more 
seosif ive  and  extended  sympathy  connect  us  with  the  lower  families  of  ani-  ^ 
mated  nature,  and  make  us  rejoice  with  the  lambs  that  bleat  on  the  uplands, 
or  the  cattle  that  ruminate  in  the  valley,  or  even  with  the  living  plants  that 
drink  the  bright  sun  and  the  balmy  air  beside  them,  it  is  still  the  idea  of  en- 
joyment—K)f  feelings  that  animate  the  existence  of  sentient  beings — that 
calls  forth  all  our  emotions,  and  is  the  parent  of  all  the  beauty  with  which 
we  proceed  to  inv^t  the  inanimate  creation  around  us. 

Instead  of  this  quiet  and  lame  English  landscape,  let  us  now  take  a  Welch 
or  a  Highland  scene ;  and  see  whether  its  beauties  will  admit  of  being  ex- 
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plained  on  the  same  priDciple.    Here,  we  shall  have  lofty  mountains,  and 
rocky  and  lonely  recesses, — tufted  woods  hung  over  precipices.-^lakes  in* 
tersected  with  castled  promontories,-*ample  solitudes  of  unploughed  and 
untrodden  valleys, — nameless  and  gigantic  ruins, — and  mountain  echoes 
repeating  the  scream  of  the  eagle  and  the  roar  of  the  cataract.    This,  too, 
is  beautiful ;  and,  to  those  who  can  interpret  the  language  it  speaks,  far 
more  beautiful  than  the  prosperous  scene  with  which  we  have  contrasted  it. 
Yet,  lonely  as  it  is,  it  is  to  the  recollection  of  man  and  of  human  feelings 
that  its  beauty  also  is  owing.    The  mere  forms  and  colours  that  compose  its 
visible  appearance  are  no  more  capable  o(  exciting  any  emotion  in  the  mind, 
than  the  forms  and  colours  of  a  Turkey  carpet.     It  is  sympathy  with  the 
present  or  the  past,  or  the  imaginary  inhabitants  of  such  a'region^  that  alone 
gives  it  either  interest  or  beauty ;  and  the  delight  of  those  who  behold  it 
will  always  be  found  to  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  force  of  their  imagi-* 
nations,  and  tlie  warmth  of  their  social  aQections.    The  leading  impressions, 
here,  are  those  of  romantic  seclusion  and  piimeval  simplicity ; — ^lovers  se- 
questered in  tliese  blissful  solitudes,  ''from  towns  and  toils  remote," — and 
rustic  poets  and  philosophers  communing  with  nature,  at  a  distance  from 
the  low  pursuits  and  selfish  maligoity  of  ordinary  mortals :— then  there  is 
the  sublime  impression  of  the  Mighty  Power  which  piled  the  massive  cliffs 
upon  each  other,  and  rent  the  mountains  asunder,  jind  scattered  their  giant 
fragments  at  their  base ; — and  all  the  images  connected  willi  the  monuments 
of  ancient  magnificence  and  extinguished  hostility,-— the  feud^,  and  the    ^ 
x^mbats,  and  the  triumphs  of  its  wUd  and  primitive  inhabitants,  contrasted 
with  the  stillness  and  desolation  of  the  scenes  where  they  lie  interred ;  and 
the  romantic  ideas  attached  to  their  ancient  traditions,  and  the  peculiarilios 
of  their  present  life, — their  wild  a»d  enthusiastic  poetry, — their  gloomy 
superstitions, — their  attachment  to   their  chiefs,^^the  dangers,   and  ihe 
hardships,  and  enjoyments  of  their  lonely  huntings  and  fishings, — their 
pastoral  shielings  on  the  mountains  in  summer,-^-and  the  tales  and  the  sports 
that  amuse  the  little  groups  that  are  frozen  into  their  vast  and  tra^less 
valleys  in  the  winter.    Add  to  all  this  the  traces  of  vast  and  obscure  anti* 
quity  that  are  impressed  on  the  language  and  the  habits  of  the  people,  and 
on  the  clifls  and  caves  and  gulfy  torrents  of  the  land;  and  the  solemn  and 
touching  reflection,  perpetually  recurring,  of  the  weakness  and  insignificanoe 
of  perishable  man,  whose  generations  thus  pass  away  into  oblivion,  with  all 
their  toils  and  ambition,  while  Nature  holds  on  her  unvarying  course,  and 
pours  out  her  streams,  and  renews  her  forests,  with  undccaying  activity, 
regardless  of  the  fate  of  her  proud  and  perishable  sovereign. 

We  set  all  this  down  at  random,  from  the  vague  and  casual  recollection 
of  the  impressions  we  have  ourselves  received  from  this  sort  of  scenery,— 
by  no  means  ais  an  exact  transcript  of  the  images  and  feelings  which  it  muM 
excite  in  ail  beholders,  but  merely  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  il 
operates  on  the  heart  and  imagination,  and  of  the  nature  of  that  connection 
which  is  established  between  our  natural  sympathies  and  the  visible  pecu- 
liarities of  our  mountain  landscape.    The  truth  is,  that  there  is  an  endless 
variety  in  the  trains  of  thought  to  which  this  kind  of  scenery  is  calculated 
to  give  rise;  and  tliat  it  differs  essentially,  in  this  respect,  from  the  scenery 
of  a  more  cultivated  region,  where  there  is  scarcely  any  very  decided  ex- 
pression but  that  of  comfort  and  tranquillity.    To  make  amends,  however, 
it  must  be  admitted,  that  this  last  expression  is  much  more  clear  and  obvious 
lo  beholders  of  every  degree  and  description.     There  is  Fcarccly  any  one 
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irilo  does  nol  feel  and  understand  the  beauty  of  smiling  fidds  and  comfort- 
able cottages ;  but  the  beauty  of  lakes  and  mountains  is  nort  so  universally 
disliBguishabto.  It  requires  some  knowledge  of  our  species,— -some  habits 
of  reOection, — some  play  of  fancy,— >soJne  exercise  of  aJDTection,  to  interpret 
the  lofty  characters  in  which  Nature  here  speaks  to  the  heart  and  the  ima- 
gioatioD ;  and  reflects,  from  the  broken  aspects  of  the  desert,  the  most 
powerful  images  of  the  feelings  and  the  fortunes  of  man.  Though  it  has 
been  the  fadiion,  thereibre,  (or  all  recent  travellers  to  affect  a  prodigious 
admiiatlon  for  these  picturesque  regions,  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that 
their  beauty  has  been  truly  felt  by  a  very  small  number;  and  were  ex- 
ceedingly delighted  by  the  frank  confession  of  two  Cockney  tourists,  who 
lately  published  an  account  of  their  expedition  to  the  Scottish  Highlands ; 
in  which  they  fairly  state,  that  they  could  discover  no  beauty  in  our  naked 
mountains  and  dreary  lakes,  and  were  astonished  how  any  intelligent  person 
eould  voluntarily  pass  his  time  in  the  ''cold  and  laborious''  pastimes  which 
they  afforded,  when  he  might  have  devoted  it  to  ''the  gay  vivacity  oiplays, 
operas,  and  polite  assemblies."  They  accordingly  post  back  to  London  as 
last  as  possible ;  and  after  yawning,  in  a  sort  of  disconsolate  terror,  along  the 
banks  of  lochlomond,  enlarge,  with  much  animation,  on  the  beauty  and 
grandem^ — of  Finsbury  Square ! 

We  have  said  enough,  we  believe,  to  let  our  readers  understand  what 
we  mean  by  external  objects  being  the  natural  signs  or  concomitants  of  human 
sympathies  or  emotions.  Yet  we  cannot  lift  up  our  eyes,  in  this  delightful 
season,  without  being  tempted  to  add  one  other  illustration,  and  to  ask,  on 
what  other  principle  we  can  account  for  the  beauty  of  Spring  ?  Winter  has 
shades  aa  deep  and  colours  as  brilliant ;  and  the  great  forms  of  nature  art 
substantially  the  same,  through  all  the  revolutions  of  the  year.  We  shall 
seek  in  vain,  therefore,  in  the  accidents  of  mere  organic  matter,  for  the 
sources  of  that  "vernal  delight  and  joy,"  which  subject  all  finer  spirits  to 
an  annual  intoxication,  and  strike  home  the  sense  of  beauty  even  to  hearts 
Ifaatseem  proof  against  it  under  all  other  aspects.  And  it  is  not  among  the 
dead«  but  among  Uie  living,  that  this  beauty  originates.  It  is  the  renovation 
of  life  and  joy  to  all  animated  beings,  that  constitutes  this  great  jubilee  of 
nature:  the  young  of  animals  bursting  into  existence, — the  simple  and  uni- 
versal pleasures  which  are  diffused  by  the  mere  temperature  of  the  air,  and 
the  profusion  of  sustenance, — the  pairing  of  birds,— the  cheerfal  resumption 
ot  nalic  toils, — ^the  great  alleviation  of  all  the  miseries  of  poverty  and 
sickness,— our  sympathy  with  the  young  life,  and  the  promise  and  the  ha- 
zards of  the  v^etable  creation, — the  solemn,  yet  cheering,  impression  of 
the  constancy  of  Nature  to  her  great  periods  of  renovation, — and  the  hopes 
that  dart  spontaneously  forward  into  the  new  circle  of  exertions  and  en- 
joyments that  is  opened  op  by  her  hand  and  her  example.  Such  are  some 
of  the  conceptions  that  are  forced  upon  us  by  the  appearances  of  returning^ 
Spring,  and  that  seem  to  account  for  the  emotions  of  delight  with  which  these 
appearances  are  hailed,  by  every  mind  endowed  with  any  degree  of  sen- 
;lrility,  somewhat  better  than  the  brightness  of  the  colours,  or  the  agree- 
lUeness  of  the  smells,  that  are  then  presented  to  our  senses. 

They  are  kindred  conceptions  that  constitute  all  the  beauty  of  childhood, 
lie  forms  and  colours  that  are  peculiar  to  that  age,  are  not  necessarily  or 
bsolulely  beautiful  in  themselves;  for,  in  a  grown  person,  the  same  forms 
nd  colours  would  be  either  ludicrous  or  disgusting.  It  is  their  indestrnct- 
Me  connexion  with  the  engaging  ideas  of  innocence,— of  careless  gaiety, 
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unsuspecting  conGdence ; — made  still  more  tend^  and  attracfiYe  by 
the  recollection  of  helplessness,  and  blameless  and  happy  ignorance,— of  the 
anxious  affection  that  watches  over  all  their  ways, — and  of  the  hopes  and 
fears  that  seek  to  pierce  futurity,  for  those  who  have  neither  fears,  nor 
cares,  nor  anxieties  for  themselves. 

These  few  illustrations  will  probably  be  sufficient  to  give  our  readers  a 
genial  conception  of  the  character  and  the  grounds  of  that  theory  of  beauty 
which  we  think  is  established  in  the  work  before  us.  They  are  all  exam- 
ples, it  will  be  observed,  of  the^rs^  and  most  important  connexion  whidi 
we  think  may  be  established  between  external  objects  and  the  sentiments  or 
emotions  of  the  mind ;  or  cases,  in  which  the  visible  phenomena  are  the 
natural  and  universal  accompaniments  of  the  emotion,  and  are  consequently 
capable  of  reviving  that  emotion,  in  some  degree,  in  llie  breast  of  every  be- 
holder. If  the  tenor  of  those  illustrations  has  been  such  as  to  make  any 
impression  in  favour  of  the  general  theory,  we  conceive  that  it  must  be  very 
greatly  confirmed  by  the  slightest  consideration  of  the  second  class  of  cases, 
or  those  in  which  the  external  object  is  not  the  natural  and  necessary,  but 
only  the  occasional,  or  accidental,  concomitant  of  the  emotion  which  it  re- 
cals.  In  the  former  instances,  some  conception  of  beauty  seems  to  be 
inseparable  from  the  appearance  of  the  objects ;  and  being  impressed,  in 
some  degree,  upon  all  persons  to  whom  they  are  presented,  there  is  evi- 
dently room  for  insinuating  that  it  is  an  independent  and  intrinsic  quality  of 
their  nature,  and  does  not  arise  from  association  with  any  thing  else.  In 
the  instances,  however,  to  which  we  are  now  to  allude,  this  perception  of 
beauty  is  not  universal,  bnt  entirely  dependent  upon  the  opportunities 
which  each  individual  has  had  to  associate  ideas  of  emotion  with  the  object 
to  which  it  is  ascribed, — the  s&me  thing  appearing  beautiful  to  those  who 
have  been  exposed  to  the  influence  of  such  associations,  and  indifferent  to 
those  who  have  not.  It  is  not  easy,  therefore,  to  conceive  any  more  com«- 
plete  evidence,  both  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  or  intrinsic 
beauty,  and  that  it  depends  altogether  on  those  associations  with  which 
it  is  thus  found  to  come  and  disappear. 

The  accidental  or  arbitrary  relations  that  may  thus  be  established  between 
natural  sympathies  or  emotions  and  external  objects  may  be  either  such  at 
occur  to  whole  classes  of  men,  or  are  confined  to  particular  individuals. 
Among  the  former,  those  that  apply  to  different  nations  or  i^aces  of  men 
are  the  most  important  and  remarkable,  and  constitute  the  basis  of  those 
peculiarities  by  which  national  tastes  are  distinguished.  Take  again,  for 
example,  the  instance  of  female  beauty :  and  think  what  different  and  in- 
consistent standards  would  be  fixed  for  it  in  the  different  regions  of  the  world, 
•—in  Africa,  in  Asia,  and  in  Europe, — ^in  Tartary  and  in  Greece, — ^in  Lap- 
land, Patagonia,  and  Gircassia.  If  there  was  any  thing  absolutely  or  in*^ 
trinsically  beautiful  in  anif  of  the  forms  ihis  distinguished,  it  is  inconceivable 
that  men  should  differ  so  outrageously  in  their  conceptions  of  it :  if  beauty 
were  a  real  and  independent  quality,  it  seems  impossible  that  it  should 
be  distinctly  and  clearly  felt  by  one  set  of  persons,  where  another  set,  al- 
together as  sensitive,  could  see  nothing  but  its  opposite;  and  if  it  were 
actually  and  inseparably  attached  to  certain  forms,  colours,  or  proportions, 
it  must  appear  utterly  inexplicable  that  it  should  be  felt  and  perceived  in  the 
most  opposite  forms  and  proportion,  in  objects  of  the  same  description.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  all  beauty  consist  in  reminding  us  of  certain  natural  sym- 
pathies and  objects  of  emotion,  with  which  they  have  been  habitually  cod- 
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Beefed,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  the  most  diflbrent  forms  should  be  felt 
to  be  equally  beautiful.  If  female  beauty,  for  instaDce,  consist  in  the  vi- 
sible signs  and  expressions  of  youth  and  health,  and  of  gentleness,  vivacity, 
and  kindness,  then  it  will  necessarily  happen  that  the  forms  and  colours^ 
and  proportions  which  nature  may  have  connected  with  those  qualities,  in 
the  diflerent  climates  or  regions  of  the  world,  will  all  appear  equally  beau- 
tiful to  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  recognize  them  as  the  signs  of 
such  qualities ;  while  they  will  be  respectively  indifferent  to  those  who 
have  not  learned  to  interpret  them  in  this  sense,  and  displeasing  to  those 
whom  experience  has  led  to  consider  them  as  the  signs  of  opposite  qualities. 
The  case  is  the  same,  though  perhaps  to  a  smaller  degree,  as  to  the  peculi-^ 
anty  of  national  taste  in  other  particulars.  The  style  of  dress  and  architec- 
ture in  every  nation,  if  not  adopted  from  mere  want  of  skill,  or  penury  of 
materials,  always  appears  beautiful  to  the  natives,  and  somewhat  mon- 
fttroos  and  absurd  to  foreigners :  and  the  general  character  and  aspect  of 
thieir  landscape,  in  like  manner,  if  not  associated  with  substantial  evils  and 
inconveniences,  always  appears  more  beautiful  and  enchanting  than  the 
scenery  of  any  other  region.  The  fact  is  still  more  striking,  perhaps  in 
the  case  of  music, — in  the  effects  of  those  national  airs,  with  which  ev«n 
the  most  nncnltivnted  imaginations  have  connected  so  many  interesting  re- 
eollecfioas,-*^nd  in  (he  delight  with  which  all  persons  of  sensibihty  catch 
the  strains  of  their  native  melodies  in  strange  or  In  distant  lands.  It  is 
owing' chiefly  to  the  same  sort  of  arbitrary  and  national  association,  that 
white  is  thought  a  gay  colour  in  Europe,  where  it  is  used  at  weddings,-— 
and  a  dismal  eolour  in  Ghina^  where  it  is  used  for  mourning :  that  we 
flunk  yew-*trees  gloomy,  because  they  are  planted  in  churchyards,-*and 
large  masses  of  powdered  horse-hair  majestic,  because  we  see  them  on  the 
heads  of  cliancellois  and  judges. 

Next  to  those  curious  instances  of  arbitrary  or  limited  associations  that 
are  exemplified  in  the  diversities  of  national  taste,  are  those  that  are  pro- 
doced  by  the  differences  of  instruction  or  education.  If  external  objects 
were  sublime  or  beautiful  in  themselves,  it  is  plain  that  they  would  appear 
equally  so  to  those  who  were  acquainted  with  their  origin,  and  to  those  to 
whom  it  was  unknown.  Yet,  it  is  not  easy,  perhaps,  to  calculate  the  de- 
gree to  which  our  notions  of  beauty  and  sublimity  are  now  influenced,  over 
an  Europe,  by  the  study  of  classical  literature  ;  or  the  number  of  impres- 
^ons  ot  this  sort  which  the  well-educated  consequently  receive,  from  objects 
that  are  utterly  indifferent  to  uninstructed  persons  of  the  same  natural  sen- 
sibilHf.  We  gladly  avail  ourselves,  upon  this  subject,  of  the  beautiful  ex- 
pressions of  Mr.  Alison. 

**T^  delight  which  most  men  of  education  receive  from  the  consideration  of  antiquity,  and  the 
hemttf  that  ihcy  discover  in  every  object  whic!i  is  conneclod  with  ancient  times,  ia  in  a  great  mea- 
■nre  to  be  aseribed  to  the  same  cause.  'Hie  antiquarian,  in  his  cabinet,  surrounded  b)r  the  rehca 
«ribraer  ages,  seems  to  himself  to  be  removed  to  periodn  that  are  long  since  pa^t,  and  mdulges  m 
Ae  imasiflattoa  of  living  in  a  world,  which,  by  a  very  natural  kind  of  pnjudice,  we  are  always 
""      to  believe  was  both  wiser  and  better  ihan  the  present.     All  that  is  venerable  or  laudable  in 
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bf  its  owa  creation,  those  long  intervals  of  time  of  which  history  has  preserved  no  record.    The 
f»  be  contemplates  seem  lo  api»roach  him  still  nearer  to  the  apes  of  his  regard :  the  dress*,  the 


Ufe  DOC  felt  somewhat,  at  least,  of  the  delight  of  such  an  employmeot.    There  is  no  mao  m  the 
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least  aoqasinted  with  the  hiitory  of  antiquity  who  doei  not  love  to  let  his  inuinaiioB  loose  ob  Che 
prospect  of  its  remains,  and  to  whom  they  are  not  in  some  measure  sacred,  nom  the  imramerahle 
unages  which  they  bring.  £Ten  the  peasant,  whose  knowledge  of  former  times  exteocb  but  to  a 
few  fenerations,  has  yet  in  his  Tillage  some  monument  of  the  deeds  or  virtues  of  his  fbreiaUieni ; 
and  cherishes,  with  a  fond  veneration,  the  memorial  of  those  good  old  times  to  which  his  iamgi« 
nation  returns  with  delight,  and  of  which  he  loves  to  recount  the  staple  tales  that  tradiiioo  hiu 
brought  him. 

**  And  what  is  it  tliat'constitutes  that  emotion  of  jtubllme  delight,  which  ever;|r  man  of  oommoa 
hensibiiity  feels  upon  the  first  prospect  of  Home?  It  is  not  the  scene  of  destrucuoo  which  is  before 
liimi — it  is  not  the  Tjrber,  diminished  in  hi*  imagination  to  a  paltiy  streum,  flowing  amid  the  ruina 
of  that  mitgnificence  wbidi  it  once  adorned,-<-it  is  not  the  triumph  of  superstition  over  the  wreck  of 
human  greatness,  and  its  monuments  erected  upon  the  very  spot  where  the  first  honours  of  humanili 
furve  been  sained.  It  is  ancient  Rome  which  fills  his  imagination,— 4t  is  the  country  of  Cseaar,  and 
Cicero,  and  VirgiU  which  is  before  him> — it  is  the  mistress  of  the  world  which  he  sees,  and,  who 
aeems  to  him  to  rise  again  from  her  tomb,  to  give  laws  to  the  universe.  AD  that  the  labours  of  his 
youth,  or  the  studies  of  his  maturer  t^  haye  acquired,  with  regard  to  the  history  d  this  great 
j>eople,  open  at  once  before  his  imagmatioo,  and  present  turn  with  a  field  of  high  and  acuema 
tmageiy,  which  can  ne?er  be  exhausted :  take  from  nim  these  assoeiaiions,— conceal  from  Inm  that 
it  is  Rome  that  he  sees;  and  how  different  would  he  his  emotion  1 "    I.  39'-41i 

The  lAflueoces  of  the  same  studies  may  be  traced,  indeed,  through  al- 
ttiost  all  our  impresstons  of  beauty, — and  especially  in  the  feelings  which  we 
receiye  from  the  contemplation  of  rural  scenery;  where  the  images  and  re- 
collections which  have  been  assochited  with  such  objects,  in  the  enchanting 
strains  of  the  poets,  are  perpetually  recalled  \^  their  appearance,  and  give 
-an  interest  and  a  beauty  to  the  prospect  of  which  the  uninstrueted  cannot 
have  the  slightest  perception.  Upon  this  subjectt  also,  Mr.  Alison  has  ex- 
pressed himself  with  his  usual  warmth  and  elegance.  After  observing, 
that,  in  t^hildhood,  the  beauties  of  nature  have  scarcely  any  existence  for 
those  who  have  as  yet  but  little  gener4il  sympathy  with  mankind,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  state,  that  they  are  usually  f^rst  recommended  to  notice  by  the 
poets,  to  whom  we  are  introduced  in  the^^urse  of  education ;  and  who»  in 
a  manner,  create  them  for  us,  by  the  associations  which  they  enable  us  fa 
form  with  their  visible  appearance. 

**  How  different,  from  this  period,  become  the  sentiments  with  which  the  scenery  of  nature  is 
oontempUted  by  those  who  have  anv  imagination !  The  beautiful  forms  of  macieot  mythology, 
with  which  the  fancy  of  poets  peopled  evei;y  element,  are  now  leady  Co  appear  to  their  minds,  upoa 
<he  prospect  of  every  scene.  The  descriptiODs  of  ancient  authors,  so  long  admired,  and  so  dMTi 
of  admiradoo,  occur  to  them  at  every  moment,  and  with  them,  an  those  enthuaiaslic  idens  _ 
Mcient  neniiM  and  gtery,  which  the  stvdy  of  so  many  years  of  youth  so  naturally  leads  then  t» 
form.  Or,  if  the  study  of  modem  poetry  has  succeeded  to  that  of  the  ancient,  a  thousand  otber 
beautiful  associations  are  acquired,  which,  instead  of  destroying,  serve  easily  to  unita  with  tbe 
former,  aad  to  aflbrd  a  new  aouroe  of  delight.  The  awful  forms  of  Clothic  superstitioo,  the  wM 
and  romantie  imagery,  which  the  turbulence  of  the  middle  aces,  the  Crusades,  aad  the  instiftaiMtt 
of  Chivab^r  ha?e  spread  over  every  country  of  Europe,  arise  to  the  imagination  in  every  nticaci  ; 
accompanied  with  all  those  pleasing  recollections  of  proweas,  and  adventure,  sod  oourteow  man  ' 
wrrs,  which  distinguished  those  memorable  times.  With  such  images  in  thinr  minds,  it  is  not  oan- 
moo  nature  that  appears  to  surround  themi:  it  is  nature  embeUislked  and  made  sacred  by  the  meaofy 
of  Theocritus  and  Virgil,  and  Milton  and  Tssso;  their  genius  seems  still  to  linger  among  the  aoeaea 
which  inspired  ir,  and  to  irradiate  every  object  where  it  dwells;  and  tiie  creation  of  their  fancy 
seem  the  fit  inbabUants  of  that  nature  which  their  4ie8oriptions  have  clothed  with  beaufy.* 
I.  Ct4f  6&.  , 

It  is  needless,  for  the  purpose  of  mere  iOustration,  to  pursue  this  subject 
of  arbitrary  or  accidental  association  through  all  the  divisions  of  which  it  is 
susceptible ;  and  indeed  the  task  would  be  endless ;  since  there  is  scarcely 
any  class  in  society  which  could  not  be  shown  to  have  peculiar  associations 
of  interest  and  emotion  with  objects  which  are  not  so  connected  in  the 
minds  of  any  olher  class.  The  young  and  the  old— the  rich  and  the  poor 
— ^the  artist  and  the  man  of  science — the  inhabitant  of  the  city  and  the  in- 
habitant of  the  country— the  man  of  business  and  the  man  of  pleasure — the 
domestic  and  the  dissipated,— nay,  even  the  followers  of  almost  every  dif- 
ferent study  or  profession,  have  perceptions  of  beauty,  because  they  have 
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associations  wilh  external  objects  that  are  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  have 
BO  eiisteiice  for  any  other  persons.  But,  though  the  details  of  such  in- 
stances could  not  fail  to  show,  In  the  dearest  and  most  convincing  manner, 
how  directly  the  notion  of  beauty  is.  derived  from  some  more  radical  and 
familiar  eniotlon,  and  how  mauy  and  various  are  the  channels  by  which 
such  emotions  are  transmitted,  enough,  and' more  than  enough,  has  beea. 
already  said,  to  put  our  readers  ia  possession  of  the  principles  and  general, 
bearings  of  an  argument  which  we  must  not  think  of  Exhausting. 

Even  the  Ultle,  however,  which  has  now  been  said  on  the  subject  of 
associations,  which,  though  not  universal,  are  common  to  whole  classes  of 
persons,  will  make' it  unnecessary  to  enlarge  on  those  that  are  peculiar  to 
each  indiTidual.  It  is  almost  enough,  indee(!|^  to.  trans^ibe  the  following 
short  passage  ttom  Mr.  Alison^ 

**Thgt^  is.  DO  maa  wbo.ha&DOt  Kmie  ioteresiiaa;  afsooialioiM  witb.pmlicular  acnfusi^  or jain,  oc 
books,  and  who  doe*  Qot  feel  their  beaaty  or  sublimity  enhanced  to  him  by  sach  oonnexions.  The 
Yiew  oC  ibe  house  where  ooa  was  bora,  of  tbe  school  where  ooe  was  edocated,  and  wher6  the  gay- 


hnoqcbi  lo  oar  remerobranca  in  after  yeajs,  raise  emotions  for  which  we  cannot  well  accoont;  and 
whidk.  CboQgh  peHiaps  Tery  indifferent  in  themselfet,  still  continue  from  this  association,  and  from 
the  variely  of  eonoeplions  which  they  kindle  iaooriniads,  to  be  oar  favourites  through  life.  The. 
seeaes  which  hcite  been  distinguished  b^  the  rfsidenca many  nenon,  whose  nemory  we  admire, 
protoe  a  similar  efiect  'MoTemor  enim,  nescio  qpo  pacto,  locis  ipsis,  in  quibus  eorum,  quo^ 
danaras,  aot  adairamur  acbant  restigia.'  The  soeoes  themsel? es  may  be  little  beautiTul,  but  the 
ddjihi  with  which  wo  cacoDsct  tho  traces  of  tbeic  lifts  Mends  itself  insensibly  with  the  omotions 
which  the  scenery  excites ;  and  the  admi/aiion.  which  these  recollections  afford  seems  to  give  a  kbd 
of  saaetfty  to  the  place  where  they  dwelt,  and  converts  every  thing  into  beauty  which  appears  to 
have  been  aoBoected. with  ihcnu"    I.  "*    "^ 


There  are  similar  impressions, — as  to  the  sort  of  scenery  to  which  we 
have  been  long  accustomed, — as  to  the  stvle  of  personal  beauty  by  which 
we  were  first  enchanted, — and  even  as  to  the  dialect,  or  the  form  of  versi- 
fication, which  we  first  begun  to  admire,  that  bestow  a  secret  iindadventi-. 
tious  charm  upon,  all  these  objects,  and  enable  us  to  discover  in  them  a  beauty 
which  is  Javisible,  because  it  is  non-existent  to  every  other  eye. 

In  all  the  cases  we  have  hitherto  considered,  the  external  object  is  sup- 
pceeA  to  have  aocjpired  its  beauty^ybeing  actually  connected  with  the  causes 
of  oar  natural  emotions*  either  as  a  sign  of  their  existence,  or  as  being  lo-! 
eally  preseot  to  their  ordinary  occasions.    There  is  a  relation,  however,  of 
another  kind,  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  attend,  both  lo  elucidate  the  general 
groands  o{  the  theory,  and. to  explain  several  appearances  that  might  other- 
vise  expose  it  to  objections.    This  is  the  rjelation  which  external  objectfl[ 
may  bear  to  our  internal  feelings,  and  the  power  they  may  consequently  ac- 
quire of  suggesting  them,  in  consequence  of  a  sort  of  resemblance  or  analogy 
which  they  seem  to  have  to  Iheir  natural  and  appropriate  objects.    The^ 
bogoage  of  poetry  is  founded,  in  a  great  degree,  upon  this  analogy;  and  al| 
language  indeed  is  full  of  it;  and  attest,  by  its  structure,  both  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  spontaneously  pursued  ^  and  the  effects  that  are  produced  by 
its  suggesjtioQ.    We  take  a  familiar  instance  from  the  elegant  writer  be^ 
fore  us^ 

**  WImU,  for  iaslamoe,  it  the  imprestion  we  feel  from  tbe  soenery  of  spdng  ?  The  soft  and  gentle 
greea  with  which  the  earth  ii  spread,  the  feeble  texture  of  the  [ilants  and  flowers,  the  young  of 
iiBSMBlsjiiiit  entering  into  life,  and  the  remains  of  winter  yet  lingering  among  the  woods  and  hills, — 
sil  fspiie  lo  iafnse  into  our  minds  sonewfaol  of  that  fearful  tenderness  with  which  in&nor  is 
Bsnilf  beheld.  With  such  a  sentiment,  how  innumerable  are  the  ideas  which  nreseot  thennelves 
lo  o«r  imaginatioii !  ideas,  it  is  apparent,  by  no  means  confined  lo  the  scene  before  our  eyes,  or  to 
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• 

he  possible  desolation  wbieh  mny  yet  await  its  iofant  beauty,  "but  wbich  almost  involuoianly 
extend  themselves  to  analogies  with  the  life  oF  man,  and  bring  Sefore  us  ail  those  imaees  of  hope 
or  fear,  which,  according  to  our  peculiar  situations,  have  the  dominion  of  our  hearts! — The  beauty 
of  autumn  is  accompanied  with  a  similar  exercise  of  thowcbt ;  the  leares  be^in  tlieo  to  drop  froM 
the  trees;  the  flowers  and  shrubs^  wilh  which  the  fields  were  adorned  in  the  summer  mouths, 
decay ;  the  woodii  and  groTcs  are  silent ;  the  sun  himself  seems  gradually  to  withdraw  his  light,  or 
to  become  enfeebled  in  nis  powi  r.  Who  is  there,  who,  at  ibis  eeaKOo>  does  not  feel  bis  orind  im- 
pressed with  a  sentiment  of  melancholy  ?  or  who  is  able  to  resint  Uiat  current  of  thought,  which, 
•  from  such  appearances  of  decay,  so  naturally  leads  bim  to  the  solemn  imagination  of  that  iocTitable 
ikte^  which  is  to  bring  on  alike  the  decay  of  .life,  of  empire,  and  of  nature  itself?  ^    1. 16, 17. 

A  thousand  such  analogies,  indeed,  are  suggested  to  us  by  the  most  fa- 
miliar aspects  of  nature.  The  morning  and  the  evening  present  the  saoie 
ready  picture  of  youth  and  of  closing  life  as  the  various  vicissitudes  of  the 
year.  The  withering  of  flowers  images  out  to  us  the  languc^  of  beauty,  or 
the  sickness  of  childhood.  The  loud  roar  of  troubled  waters  seems  to  bear 
some  resemblance  to  the  voice  of  lamentation  or  violence;  and  the  softer 
murmur  of  brighter  streams,  to  be  expressive  of  cheerfulness  and  inno- 
cence. The  purity  and  transparency  of  water  or  of  air,  indeed,  is  itself  Celt 
to  be  expressive  of  mental  purity  and  gaiety ;  and  their  darkness  or  turbulence 
of  mental  gloom  and  dejection.  Ail  fine  and  delicate  forms  are  typical  of 
delicacy  and  gentleness  of  character;  and  almost  all  forms,  bounded  by 
waving  or  (lowing  hnes,  suggest  ideas  of  ease,  pliability,  and  elegance.  Ra- 
pid and  impetuous  motion  seems  to  bo  emblematical  of  violence  and  passion ; 
— slow  and  steady  motion,  of  deliberation,  dignity,  and  resolution ;— flut- 
tering motion,  of  inconstancy  or  terror; — ^and  waving  motion,  according 
as  it  is  slow  or  swift,  of  sadness  or  playfulness.  A  large  and  massive 
building  gives  us  the  idea  of  firmness  and  constancy  of  character ; — a  rock 
battered  by  the  waves,  of  fortitude  in  adversity.  Stillness  and  calmness  in 
the  water  or  the  air,  seem  to  shadow  out  tenderness,  indolence,  and  pla- 
cidity ; — moonlight  we  call  pensive  and  gentle  ; — and  the  unclouded  sun 
gives  us  an  impression  of  exulting  vigour,  and  domineering  ambition,  and 
glory. 

It  is  not  difficult,  wilh  the  assistance  which  language  affords  us,  to  trace 
the  origin  of  all  these,  and  a  thousand  other  associations.  In  many  instances 
the  qualities  which  thus  suggest  mental  emotions,  do  actually  resemble 
their  constant  concomitants  in  human  nature,  as  is  obviously  the  case  with 
the  forms  and  motions  which  are  sublime  or  beautiful ;  and,  in  some,  their 
effects  and  relations  bear  so  obvious  an  analogy  to  Ihose  ofiiuman  conduct 
or  feeling,  as  to  force  itself  upon  the  notice  of  the  most  careless  beholder. 
But,  whatever  may  have  been  their  original,  the  very  structure  of  language 
attests  the  vast  extent  to  which  they  have  been  carried,  and  the  nature  of 
the  suggestions  to  which  they  are  indebted  for  their  interest  or  beauty.   It 
is  very  remarkable,  indeed,  that  while  almost  all  the  words  by  which  the 
affections  of  the  mind  are  expressed  seem  to  have  been  borrowed  originally 
from  the  qualities  of  matter,  the  epithets  by  which  we  learn  afterwards  to 
distinguish  such  material  objects  as  are  felt  to  be  sublime  or  beautiful,  are 
all  of  them  epithets  that  had  been  previously  appropriated  to  express  some 
quality  or  emotion  of  mind.     Colours  are  said  to  be  gay  or  grave — motions 
to  be  lively,  or  deliberate,  or  capricious — forms  to  be  delicate  or  modest- 
sounds  to  be  animated  or  mournful— prospects  to  be  cheerful  or  melancholy 
—rocks  to  be  bold— waters  to  be  tranquil— and  a  thousand  other  phrases  of 
the  same  import;  all  indicating,  most  unequivocally,  the  sources  from  which 
our  mterest  in  matter  is  derived  ;  and  proving,  that  it  is  necessary,  in  all 
cases,  to  confer  mind  and  feeling  upon  it,  before  it  can  be  conceived  as  either 
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fubfime  or  beautiful.  The  great  charm,  indeed,  and  the  great  secret  of 
poetical  dictioD,  OHisists  in  thus  lending  life  and  emotion  to  all  the  objects 
it  embraces ;  and  the  enchanting  beauty  which  we  sometimes  recognise  in 
descriptions  of  yery  ordinary  phenomena,  will  be  found  to  arise  from  the 
force  of  imagination,  by  which  the  poet  has  connected  with  human  emotions 
a  rariety  of  objects  to  which  common  minds  could  not  discover  their  rela* 
lion.  What  the  poet  does  for  his  readers,  howeyer,  by  his  original  similes 
and  metaphors  in  these  higher  cases,  even  the  dullest  of  these  readers  do, 
in  some  degree,  every  day  for  themselves ;  and  the  beauty  which  is  per- 
ceived when  natural  objects  are  unexpectedly  viviBed  by  the  glowing  fancy  of 
the  former,  is  precisely  of  the  same  kind  that  is  felt  when  the  closeness  of 
the  analogy  enables  them  to  force  human  feelings  upon  the  recollection  of 
all  mankind.  As  the  poet  sees  more  of  beauty  in  nature  than  ordinary 
mortals,  just  because  he  perceives  more  of  these  analogies  and  relations  to 
social  eoiotion,  in  which  all  beauty  consists ;  so,  other  men  see  more  or  less 
of  this  beanty,  exactly  as  they  happen  to  possess  that  fancy,  or  those  habits, 
vhidi  enable  them  readily  to  trace  out  these  relations. 

Fimn  all  these  sources  of  evidence,  then,  we  think  it  is  pretty  wdl  made 
out,  that  the  beauty  or  sublimity  of  external  objects  is  Jiothing  but  the  re- 
flection of  emotions  excited  by  the  feelings  or  condition  of  sentient  beings  ; 
and  is  produced  altogether  by  certain  little  portions,  as  it  were,  of  love,  joy, 
pity,  veneration,  or  terror,  that  adhere  to  those  objects  that  are  present  on. 
occasion  of  sudi  emotions.  Nor,  after  what  we  have  already  said,  does  it 
aeem  to  be  necessary  to  reply  to  more  than  one  of  the  objections  to  which 
we  are  aware  that  this  theory  is  liable.  If  beauty  be  nothing  more  than  a 
reflection  of  love,  pity,  or  veneration,  how  comes  it,  it  may  fie  asked,  to  be 
distinguished  from  these  sentiments  ?  They  are  never  confounded  with 
each  other,  either  in  our  feelings  or  our  language : — ^Why,  then,  should 
they  all  be  confounded  under  the  common  name  of  beauty?  and  why  should 
beauty,  in  all  cases,  afTect  us  in  a  way  so  diflerent  from  the  love  or  compas-^ 
sion  of  which  it  is  said  to  be  merely  the  reflection  ? 

Now,  to  these  questions  we  are  somewhat  tempted  to  answer,  after  the 
manner  of  our  country,  by  asking,  in  our  turn,  whether  it  be  really  true 
that  beauty  always  aflects  us  in  one  and  the  same  manner,  and  always  in  a 
different  manner  from  the  simple  and  elementary  affections,  which  it  is  its 
office  to  recal  to  us?  In  very  many  cases  it  appears  to  us,  that  the  sensa- 
tions which  we  receive  from  objects  that  are  felt  to  be  beautiful,  and  that  in 
the  highest  degree,  do  not  dififer  at  all  from  the  direct  movements  of  tender- 
ness or  pity  towards  sentient  beings.  If  the  epithet  of  beauty  be  correctly 
(as  it  is  universally)  applied  to  many  ol  the  most  admired  and  enchanting 
passages  in  poetry,  which  consist  entirely  in  the  expression  of  aflecting 
seotiments,  Uie  question  would  be  speedily  decided ;  and  it  is  a  fact,  at  all 
events,  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted,  that  some  of  the  most  powerful  and 
deiightlial  emotions  Aat  are  uniformly  classed  under  this  name,  arise  alto- 
gether from  the  direct  influence  of  these  pathetic  emotions,  without  the 
intervention  of  any  material  imagery.  We  do  not  wish,  however,  to  dwell 
upon  an  argument,  which  certainly  is  not  applicable  to  all  parts  of  the 
iiaeation;  and,  admitting  that,  on  many  occasions,  the  feelings  which  we 
cxpenence  from  beauty  are  sensibly  dififerent  from  the  primary  emotions  in 
which  we  think  they  originate,  we  shall  endeavour,  in  a  very  few  words,  to 
five  an  ezplmation  of  this  diflerence,  which  seems  to  be  imfeetl v  consistent 
with  the  theory  we  have  undertaken  to  iUustralf .  _ 
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'  Id  the  first  place,  it  should  make  some  difference  on  the  primary  aflectioms 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  that,  in  the  cases  alluded  to,  they  are  reflected 
from  material  objects,  and  not  directly  excited  by  their  natural  causes.  The 
light  of  the  moon  has  a  very  different  complexion  from  that  of  the  sun,  and 
yet  it  is  in  substance  the  sun's  light.  In  the  next  place,  the  emotion,  when 
suggested  in  the  shape  of  beauty,  comes  upon  us,  for  the  most  part,  disen- 
cumbered of  all  those  accompaniments  which  frequently  give  it  a  peculiar 
and  less  satisfactory  character,  when  it  arises  from  direct  intercourse  wHh  il8 
living  objects.  The  compassion  that  is  suggested  by  beauty  of  a  gentle  and 
winning  description,  is  not  attended  with  any  of  that  disgust  and  uneasiness 
which  frequently  accompany  the  spectacle  of  real  distress;  nor  with  that 
important  suggestion  of  the  duty  of  relieving  it,  from  which  it  is  almost 
inseparable.  Nor  does  the  temporary  delight  which  we  receive  from  beauty 
of  a  gay  and  animating  character,  call  upon  us  for  any  such  expenditure  of 
spirits,  or  active  demonstrations  of  sympathy,  as  are  sometimes  demanded 
by  the  turbulence  of  real  joy.  In  the  third  place,  the  emotion  of  beauty 
being  partly  founded  upon  illusion,  is  far  more  transitory  in  its  own  nature, 
and  is  both  more  apt  to  fluctuate  and  vary  in  its  character,  and  more  capable 
of  being  dismissed  at  pleasure,  than  any  of  the  primary  affections,  whose 
shadow  and  representative  it  is.  In  the  fourth  place,  and  tiiis  is  the  circum- 
stance most  relied  on  by  Mr.  Alison,  the  perception  of  beauty  implies  a 
certain  exercise  of  the  imagination  that  is  not  required  in  the  case  of  direct 
emotion,  and  is  sufficient,  of  itself,  both  to  give  a  new  character  to  every 
emotion  that  is  suggested  by  the  intervention  of  such  an  exercise,  and  to 
account  for  our  classing  all  tJie  various  emotions  that  are  so  suggested  under 
the  same  denomination  of  beauty.  When  we  are  injured,  we  feel  indigna- 
tion,—when  we  are  wounded,  we  feel  pain, — ^when  we  see  suffering,  we 
feel  compassion, — and  when  we  witness  any  splendid  act  of  heroism  or 
generosity,  we  feel  admiration — ^without  any  effort  of  the  imagination,  or 
the  intervention  of  any  picture  or  vision  in  the  mind.  But  when  we  feel 
indignation,  or  pity,  or  admiration,  in  consequence  of  seeing  some  piece  of 
inanimate  matter  that  merely  suggests  or  recalls  to  us  the  ordinary  causes 
or  proper  objects  of  these  emotions,  it  is  evident  that  our  fancy  is  set  to 
work,  and  that  the  effect  is  produced4)y  means  of  a  certain  poetical  crealioii, 
or  a  train  of  images  and  conceptions  that  arc  conjured  up  in  the  mind.  We 
draw  out,  for  our  own  contemplation,  a  long  train  of  figures  and  combina- 
tions, which  we  dispose  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  the  most  lively  efSect 
on  our  feelings ;  and  are  employed,  therefore,  partly  in  composing  and 
delineating  this  inward  and  ideal  picture  of  the  objects  of  our  emotions,  and 
partly  only  in  receiving  the  emotions  which  it  excites.  It  is  this  active  and 
heated  state  of  the  imagination,  and  this  divided  and  busy  occupation  of  the 
mind,  that  constitute  the  great  peculiarity  of  the  emotions  we  experience 
from  the  perception  of  beauty. 

Finally,  we  think  it  of  importance  to  observe,  thM  this  peculiarity  is 
further  strengthened  by  the  great  variety,  and,  as  it  were,  lubricity  of  the 
pictures  and  emotions  which  are  excited  by  the  most  common  instances  of 
beauty.  When  we  experience  any  emotion  directly,  there  is  no  choice, 
and  no  doubt  in  the  matter.  When  we  see  wrong,  we  feel  indignation ; 
and  when  joy  or  sorrow  are  placed  before  us,  we  receive  the  sympathetiG 
infection.  We  cannot  avoid  being  moved  in  tl^  way  in  which  we  are  moved ; 
and  though  we  may  make  short  excursions  into  the  border  land  of  imagina- 
tHn,  we  feel  nothing  either  stron^^y  or  distinctly,  but  the  un?arying  reality 
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before  us.  The  case,  however,  is  rentaikably  dififereot  when  we  have 
iiollmig  before  ua  but  objects  Ihat  are  merely  eonneeted  with  ideas  of  sorrow 
or  enjoyment,  and  capable,  in  consequence,  of  suggesting  these  emotions. 
Here  there  is,  in  the  first  place,  no  necessity  or  certainty  that  the  emotion 
will  be  soggested  at  nil;  and,  in  the  second  place,  no  definite  or  particular 
iaurge  or  tablature  in  which  it  is  to  be  embodied.  All  that  we  have,  is  a 
general  and  vague  impression  of  a  particular  class  of  emotions,  and  an  unde- 
fined sort  of  consciousness  of  the  capability  of  the  objects  before  us  to 
suggest  trains  of  ideas  well  fitted  to  give  them  scope.  The  objects  them- 
selves, however,  do  very  rarely  prescribe  the  precise  nature  of  these  ideas : 
and,  while  an  immense  multitude  of  loose  analogies  and  kindred  recollec- 
tions roll  dimly  over  the  mind,*  we  are  left  to  form  them  into  such  groups 
and  combinations  as  we  ourselves  may  select;  and  are  tempted  every  moment 
to  change  the  form  of  our  cloudy  creation,  and  to  wander  from  one  set  of 
images  and  impressions  to  another.  Even  when  we  look  upon  a  single 
form  of  beauty— upon  an  ancient  statue  for  example,  or  a  Gothic  turret-— 
we  are  apt  to  experience^  this  fluctuation  of  the  imagination, — this  un- 
steadiness and  perpetual  shifting  in  the  particular  objects  of  emotion,  and  to 
feel  that  there  is  nothing  that  is  peculiarly  appng>riate  to  the  form  before  us; 
and  that  the  fancy  wavers  among  an  indistinct  crowd  of  equal  competitors. 
This,  however,  is  slill  more  remarkably  the  case  when  the  beauty  that 
enchants  as  is  of  a  more  compound  and  complicated  nature,  and  consists, 

in  the  case  of  a  fine  landscape,  of  a  great  variety  of  parts  and  features, 
of  which  may  possess  a  peculiar  character  or  shade  of  expression. 

Take,  for  example,  the  scenery  so  beautifully,  and  yet  imperfectly,  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Scott,  on  the  borders  of  Loch-Katrine.    The  images  which 
it  is  calculated  to  suggest  will  agree,  perhaps,  in  being  ideas  of  seclusion-r- 
of  a  life  set  free  from  the  restraints  of  the  world,  and  hidden  from  its  obr 
servation-— of  sympathy  with  the  simple  joys  and  animating  toils  of  its  natives 
— 4nd  of  awe  and  veneration  for  the  Power  which  has  left  the  traces  of  its 
might  on  the  cliffs  and  mountains,:  but  tlie  particular  train  of  images,  by 
the  help  of  which  those  general  impressions  may  be  moulded  into  distinct 
objects  of  emotion,  is  evidently  altogether  loose  and  undetermined,  and 
must  depend  upon  the  taste,  dispositions,  and  information  of  every  different 
beholder.    Thus,  Fitz-James,  with  a  due  attention  to  his  joyous  and  social 
character,  is  made  to  fill  up  the  outline  by  planting  an  ideal  castle,  filled 
with  hunters  and  fair  ladies,  on  the  steep, — and  an  abbey  of  jolly  ecclesiastics 
en  the  n[ieadow,-Hind  by  rousing  the  mounting  echoes  with  the  hunting- 
horn  and  the  matin  bell  and  chant :  while  Rousseau,  in  describing  a  kindred 
scene,  displays  in  a  manner  much  more  characteristic  the  romantic  tender- 
ness of  his  fancy,  when  he  says,  that  it  seemed  like  an  asylum  which  Nature 
had  s}>ared  for  two  faithful  lovers,  escaped  alone  from  the  ruin  and  desdation 
of  the  universe.     To  a  mind  familiar  with  the  imagery  of  Celtic  poetry,  the 
ame  scene,  it  is  obvious,  might  have  presented  a  vision  of  white-armed 
-irgin  archers,  and  grey-haired  bards,  and  warriors  arming  to  redress  the 
rrongs  of  damsels: — while,  to  a  wilder  or  more  gloomy  fancy,  it  might 
lave  disclosed  a  picture  of  moonlight  fairies  and  goblins;— or  dens  of  am- 
wdied  banditti,— or  the  onset  of  revengeful  clans,  and  the  triumphs  of 
latiiarcbal  chieftains.    There  is  no  limit,  indeed,  to  the  varieties  of  human 
nlet«st  that  may  be  suggested  to  a  powerful  imagination  by  a  scene  so 
Inking  and  so  various ;  and  we  only  multiply  those  coarse  and  unseemly 
ikdches,  in  order  to  show  how  exclusively  it  is  human  interest,  or  at  least 
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feeling  and  sentiment  of  some  sort,  that  is  the  ultimate  object  of  all  tboae 
emotions  which  it  is  the  characteristic  of  beauty  to  excite.  Even  where  the 
object  is  simple  and  ordinary,  the  emotion  of  beauty  which  it  excites  is 
generally  quite  vague  and  indeterminate.  Few  common  objects,  for  example, 
are  more  beautiful  than  a  column  of  smoke  rising  slowly  above  trees,  in  a 
calm  sky--40  common  is  it,  indeed,  Ihat  it  very  often  gives  us  no  emotion  at 
'  all ;  but  if  it  once  strikes  us  as  beautiful,  we  may  be  certain  that  we  have 
associated  with  it  many  ideas  of  human  interest  and  feeling — many  aboriive 
little  sketches  of  groups  and  persons  connected  with  such  an  appearance. 
Mr.  Wordsworth,  we  tliink  (for  we  quote  from  memory),  has  noticed  and 
exemplified  the  pliability  of  this  very  image  in  a  very  stcikiog  manner.  The 
smoke  comes  to  his  eye,  he  says, 

**  With  some  uncertain  notice^  ns  may  seem , 
Of  liouselcsfl  wanderers  in  the  summer  wood ; 
Or  of  some  hermii's  cell,  where  bj  fata  fire 
The  hermit  sits  alone." 

Cowper,  we  think,  makes  the  same  appeanflicc  significant  of  the  en* 
campment  of  gipsies,  and  all  their  picturesque  establishment;  and  it  is 
easy  to  see,  that,  to  a  creative  fancy,  it  might  suggest  an  infinite  number 
of  similar  conceptions. 

.  We  have  been  betrayed  into  this  long,  and  we  fear  tedious,  detail,  in 
order  to  show  that  the  emotions  which  are  suggested  to  us  by  tlie  ap- 
pearance of  beauty,  have  seldom  any  fixed  or  determinate  objects,  as  aU 
emotions  that  are  raised  directly,  and  not  by  such  suggestions,  must  necea* 
sarily  have ;  and  that  the  objects  which  the  imagination  is  stimulated  to  con- 
ceive, are  apt  to  shift  and  fluctuate  before  us — in  many  cases  extending  into 
a  long  train  or  series  of  connected  impressions,  and  in  others  presenting 
only  dim  and  broken  outlines,  that  fleet  away  in  irregular  succession.  This 
peculiarity,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  joined  to  those  that  have  been  already 
noticed,  is  fully  sufficient  to  account  for  the  diflerence  that  is  felt  to  exist 
between  the  emotions  of  beauty,  and  thamore  simple  and  original  emotiofiB 
into  which  we  hold  that  the  former  may  be  resolved.  The  suggestions  of 
beauty  seem,  in  this  respect,  to  bear  the  same  analogy  to  the  direct  im— 
pression  of  our  affections  that  the  expression  of  instrumental  music  does  to 
that  of  poetry,  or  language  in  general.  The  most  beautiful  and  expressive 
air  that  ever  was  invented,  when  played  without  words,  communicates  only 
a  vague  and  indeterminate  emotion  to  the  mind ;  at  the  same  time  that  it 
stimulates  it  to  fill  up  the  blank  in  the  imagination  with  some  scene  or 
story  corresponding  to  its  general  character.  We  may  be  able,  for  instaooe, 
to  say  with  certainty  that  a  particular  air  is  pathetic  and  plaintive ;  but  what 
particular  sort  of  sorrow  it  expresses  is  left  for  every  hearer  to  imagine. 
To  some,  accordingly,  it  will  impart  a  vision  of  mothers  wailing  over  their 
dead  children ;  and  to  others,  of  divided  lovers,  complaining  of  perfidy  or 
fortune.  To  one,  it  will  speak  of  the  desolation  of  captive  warriors;  to 
another,  of  the  meanings  of  secluded  penitence :  and  this  very  vagueoeas 
and  uncertainty,  joined  with  the  excitement  of  the  imagination  which  it 

f>roduces,  give  a  eempass  a«d  extent  to  its  power  of  expression,  that  famil- 
iarly distinguish  it,  though  founded  on  the  very  same  feelings,  from  the 
fixed,  and  limited,  and  precise  expression  of  poetry.  The  case  seems  to  be 
the  same  with  visible  bieauty.  The  qualities  in  which  it  consists  are  but 
another  set  of  ekaractera  for  comnMinicating  those  emotions  that  are  n»ore 
cleaidy^but  not  alwajg  ja  forcibly,  expressed  by  tibf^jgu^  oCJh^J^t^  JOlfiJ 
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eoiistitute  a  sort  of  hieroglyphics,  or  pictnre-wrHiDgB,  that  expreag  the 
eoiotion  by  means  of  the  relations  and  analogies  of  things,  and  not  by  any 
GontriYance  of  direct  or  conventional  reference.  They  require,  therefore, 
to  be  eked  out  by  the  fancy  and  the  knowledge  of  the  reader;  and  rather 
ronse  the  imagination  to  a  discovery,  than  enlighten  it  by  a  revelation. 
IlKise  characters  and  pictures,  at  the  same  time,  are  just  as  little  the  ulti->' 
mate  objects  of  emotion  as  the  letters  and  syllables  of  the  poet.  They  are 
mere  signs  and  instruments  in  both  cases ;  and  produce  their  effects  on  the 
mind,  not  by  any  relation  which  they  themselves  have  to  our  feelings,  bul 
by  suggesting  to  us,  more  or  less  directly,  those  emotions  with  which  they 
have  been  associated. 

What  we  have  now  said  is  enough,  we  believe,  to  give  an  attentive  reader 
that  general  conception  of  the  theory  before  us,  which  is  all  that  we  can 
hope  to  give  in  the  narrow  limits  to  which  we  are  confined.  It  may  be  oh* 
served,  however,  that  we  have  spoken  only  of  those  sorts  of  beauty,  that 
we  think  capable  of  being  resolved  into  some  passion,  or  emotion,  or  pretty 
lively  sentiment  of  our  nature;  and  though  these  are  undoubtedly  the 
highest  and  most  decided  kinds  of  beauty,  it  is  certain  that  there  are  many 
things  called  beautiful  which  cannot  claim  so  lofty  a  connexion.  It  is  ne- 
cessary, therefore,  to  observe,  that  tliough  every  thing  that  excites  any 
feeling  worthy  to  be  called  an  etnotioH  by  its  beauty  or  sublimity,  will  be 
found  to  be  related  to  the  natural  objects  of  human  passions  or  affections* 
there  are  many  things  which  are  pleasing  or  agreeable  enough  to  be  called 
beautiful,  in  consequence  of  their  relation  merely  to  human  convenienoe 
and  comfort;  many  others  that  please  by  suggesting  ideas  of  human  skill 
9Bd  ingenuity;  and  many  that  obtain  the  name  of  beautiful,  by  being as^ 
sociated  with  human  fortune,  vanity,  or  splendour.  After  what  has  been 
already  said,  it  will  not  be  necessary  either  to  exemplify  or  explain  these 
sobordinate  phenomena.  It  is  enough  merely  to  suggest,  that  they  all 
please  upon  the  same  great  principle  of  sympathy  with  human  feelings; 
and  are  explained  by  the  simple  and  indisputable  fact,  that  we  are  pleased 
with  the  direct  contemplation  of  human  comfort,  ingenuity,  and  fortune. 
All  these,  indeed,  obviously  resolve  themselves  into  the  great  object  of  sym- 
pathy— ^human  enjoyment.  Convenience  and  comfort  is  but  another  name 
lor  a'  lower,  but  very  indispensable  ingredient  of  that  emotion.  Skill  and 
ingenuity  readily  present  themselves  as  means  by  which  enjoyment  may  be 
promoted  ;  and  high  fortune,  and  opulence,  and  s|dendour  pass,  at  least  at  a 
dislanoe,  for  its  certain  causes  and  attendants.  The  beauty  of  fitness  and 
adaptation  of  parts,  even  in  the  works  of  nature,  is  derived  from  the  same 
foiiolain, — partly  by  means  of  its  obvious  analogy  to  works  of  human  skill, 
and  partly  by  suggestions  of  that  creative  power  and  wisdom  to  which 
human  destiny  is  subjected.  The  feelings,  therefore,  associated  with  all; 
those  qualities,  though  scarcely  rising  to  the  height  of  emotion,  are  ob- 
viously in  a  certain  degree  pleasing  or  interesting;  and,  when  several  of 
them  happen  to  be  united  in  one  object,  may  accumulate  to  a  very  great 
degree  of  beauty.  It  is  needless,  we  think,  to  pursue  these  general  propo- 
filions  through  all  the  details  to  which  they  so  obviously  lead.  We  snail 
confine  ourselves,  therefore,  to  a  very  few  remarks  upon  the  beauty  of  archi- 
tecture and  the  beauty  of  versification,  both  which,  we  think,  are  obviously  off 
this  description. 

There  are  few  things  about  which  men  of  viriu  are  more  apt  to  rave  than 
tlie  nerita  of  the  Grecian  architecture ;  and  most  of  those  who  aflbct  an  un*- 
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common  purity  and  delioacy  of  taste,  talk  of  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  its  pro- 
portions as  a  thing  not  to  be  disputed,  except  by  barbarian  ignorance  and 
stupidity.  Mr.  Alison,  we  think,  was  the  first  who  gave  a  full  and  convincing 
refutation  of  this  mysterious  dogma;  and,  while  he  admits,  in  the  most 
ample  terms,  the  beauty  of  the  objects  in  question,  has  shown,  we  (hiak, 
in  the  clearest  manner,  that  it  arises  entirely  from  the  combination  of  the 
following  associations : — 1st,  The  association  of  utility,  convenience,  or  fit- 
ness for  the  purposes  of  the  building;  2d,  Of  security  and  stability,  with  a 
view  to  the  nature  of  the  mAterials ;  3d,  Of  the  skill  and  power  requisite  to 
mould  such  materials  into  forms  so  commodious ;  Alh,  Of  magnificence,  and 
splendour,  and  expense;  5tb,  Of  antiquity;  and,  6thly,  Of  Roman  and 
Grecian  greatness.  His  observations  are  summed  up  in  the  following  short 
sentence. 

**The  propor lions,"  he  obsenreft,  **  of  Ihese  orden,  it  im  to  be  reineinbered,.are  duninct  tubjed^ 
of  beautj,  from  ihe  ornaments  wilh  which  they  are  embeltished,  from  the  nagnificvnco  with  which 
they  are  executed,  from  the  parpoMs  of  elegance  they  are  intended  to  ser? e,  or  the  scenes  of  gru* 
deur  they  are  destined  to  adorn.  It  is  in  such  scenes,  however,  and  with  such  additions,  thst  w» 
are  accustomed  to  obsenre  them ;  and,  while  we  feel  the  effect  of  all  these  accidental  astociatimu, 
we  are  seldom  willintc  to  examine  what  are  the  causes  of  the  comph^x  emotion  we  feel,  and  resdiqr 
attribute  to  the  nature  of  the  architecture  itself  the  whole  pleasure  which  we  ea|py.  But,  besides 
these,  there  are  other  associations  we  have  with  these  forms,  that  still  more  powerful!/  scne  to 
command  our  admiration :  for  they  are  theGRECiA?«  orders;  they  derive  their  origin  from  llioie 
timet,  and  were  the  ornament  of  those  countries,  which  are  most  hdlowed  ia  eur  imaginatioo>;  tad 
it  is  difficult  for  us  to  see  them,  even  in  their  modern  copies,  without  feeKng  them  operate  npos  oes 
Inmds  as  relics  of  those  polished  nations  where  they  first  arose^  and  of  that  greater  people  by  whott 
they  were  afterwards  borrowed."    II.  166,  157. 

This  analysis  is  to  us  perfectly  satisfactory.    But,  indeed,  we  cannot 
conceive  any  more  complete  refutation  of  the  notion  of  an  intrinsic  and  In- 

-  herent  beauty  in  the  proportions  of  the  Grecian  architec  ture,  than  the  fact 
of  the  admitted  beauty  of  such  very  opposite  proportions  in  the  Gothic 
Opposite  as  they  are,  however,  the  great  elements  of  beauty  are  the  same 
in  this  style  as  in  the  other, — the  impressions  of  religious  awe  and  of  chi-< 

.  valrous  recollections  coming  in  place  of  the  classical  associations  which 
constitute  so  great  a  share  of  the  interest  of  the  former.  It  is  well  obsenred 
by  Mr.  Alison,  that  the  great  durability  and  costliness  of  the  productions  ot 
this  art  have  had  the  effect,  in  almost  all  regions  of  the  world,  of  rendering 
their  fashion  permanent,  after  it  had  once  attainet)  such  a  degree  of  perfection 
as  to  fulfil  its  substantial  purposes. 

** Boildinn,"  he  obserres,  ''may  Iast«  and  are  intended  to  but,  for  centuries.  The  Kfeofinss 
is  Tery  ioadeqnate  to  the  duration  of  such  productions ;  and  the  present  period  of  the  world,  thm^ 
old  with  rcsjiect  to  those  arts  which  are  employed  upon  perishable  subjects,  is  yet  young  in  relstioi 
to  an  art  which  is  employed  upon  so  durable  materials  as  those  of  arcliiteciure.  Instaid  of  a  few 
years,  therefore,  centuries  must  probablv  paioi  before  such  productions  demand  to  be  renewed: 
and,  long  before  that  period  is  elapsed,  the  sacredness  of  antiquity  is  acquired  by  the  subject  iwH 
and  a  new  motive  Ki? en  for  the  presenration  of  similar  forms.  In  every  country,  accorcmigly»  iIm 
same  efiect  has  taken  place :  and  the  same  causes  which  have  thus  served  to  produce  among  Of, 
for  so  many  years,  an  uniformity  of  taste  wilh  regard  to  the  style  of  Grecian  architecture,  have  pre* 
duced  also  among  the  nations  of  the  Bast,  for  a  much  longer  course  of  time,  a  similar  uniformity 
of  taste  wilh  regard  to  their  ornamental  style  of  architecture ;  and  have  perpetuated  among  tbeni 
the  same  forms  which  were  in  use  among  their  forefathers,  before  the  Grecian  orders  were  iflvent-^ 
ed."    11.166,167. 

With  regard  again,  to  versification,  we  do  not  know  whether  ihere  be 
anywhere  a  more  ingenious  or  philosophical  speculation,  than  that  short 
one,  in  which  Mr.  Alison  has  attempted  to  show,  that  it  must  have  been  first 
adopted,  in  ages  antecedent  to  the  use  of  writing,  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  distinguishing  elaborate  imposition  from  casual  discourse,  and  pointing 
out  to  particular  attention  whatever  was  tliought  to  deserve  it,  either  by  the 
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imporlaDce  of  the  matter,  or  ihe  felicity  of  the  eipression.  The  suhstanee 
o(  ihis  speculation,  which  affords  by  far  the  best  aolulion  we  have  met  with, 
ottheringular  fact  of  the  priority  of  metrical  to  prose  composition,  will  be 
found  la  the  following  passage. 

Tlie  use  of  language  ii  acquired  ao  early  in  life,  and  m  pracliied  upon  common  occaaions  wilU 
m  ittfe  itiidy  or  llwa^ht,  that  il  appearti  to  a  rude  people,  as  it  doea  lo  the  common  people  of  ererr 
coaatry,  miaer  aa  ao  inherent  power  of  our  nature  than  ••  an  ac(iuieition  of  kbour  or  study ;  a«^ 
■poo  such  occaaioos,  it  considered  as  no  more  expreseire  of  deaign  or  akill  than  the  notes  of  bird* 
tr  rile  cries  of  aniinab.    When  therefore  men  first  began  to  thioK  of  composition,  and  to  expect 
adnimioB  from  their  skill  in  it,  they  would  ? ery  naturally  endeavour  to  make  it  as  expressive  as 
absy  coald  of  this  skiH,  hj  distinguinhuig  it  aa  much  as  possible  from  common  huiguajie.  %  Thero 
was  no  wav  so  obvioos  for  this,  as  by  Ine  production  of  some  kind  of  r^ularity  or  uniformity ;  bj 
Ae  prodnction  either  of  regularity  in  the  sitccesmon  of  these  sounds,  or  oTuniformity  or  resemblance 
ia  the  soundi  themsdves.    Such  qualities  in  composition  would  immediately  soitgest  the  belief  of 
dlB  aad  design,  and  would  of  consequence  excite  all  that  admiration  which,  in  the  commencement 
of  every  art,  such  qualities  so  strongly  and  so  justly  raise.    The  same  cause,  therefore,  which  in- 
dflceddie  sculptor  to  give  to  his  performances  that  form  which  was  most  strongly  expressive  of  bis 
dull,  would  ioduee  the  poet  to  employ  that  regularity  or  uniformity  of  soumhi  which  was  most  im- 
■w^aldy  expressive  also  of  hisi  skill,  and  which  was  most  likelv  to  excite  the  admiration  of  his 
feoo&e.  Rhyme  or  measure  then  (according  to  the  nature  of  the  language  and  the  superior  difficuttv 
of  Mthcf)  would  naturally  come  to  be  the  eonttituettt  mark  of  poetry,  ar  of  that  species  of  composi- 
tion which  was  destined  to  affect  or  to  please.    It  would  be  the  simplest  resource  which  the  j>oet 
eoaM  M  upon,  to  distinguish  his  productions  from  common  language ;  and  it  would  acconhngly 
pJiraaf  inst  in  proportion  to  the  perfection  of  its  regularity,  or  to  the  degree  in  which  it  was  cxpres- 
aireof  &■  kbour  aad  skill.    Tlie  greater  and  more  important  characteristics  of  the  art,  a  rude 
people  mtMt  necessarily  be  nnacqosinted  with  ;  and  what  would  naturally  constitute  the  distinction 
ia  ibcn  belwacn  poetry  and  common  laaruage,  would  be  the  appeninnoe  of  aniformity  or  regula- 
lily  in  the  one,  nsNl  tl^  want  of  them  in  the  other. 

**  Aa  tlraa  the  first  in^ances  of  compoa'ition  would  be  distinguished  by  some  speoies  of  aniformity, 
eimy  kind  of  composition  would  graifuaHy  borrow,  or  come  to  be  dmtinguished  by,  the  same  cha- 
If  it  wns  neoessary  for  the  poet  to  study  rhyme  or  measure,  to  distinguish  his  verses  from 
laiumie,  it  would  be  equally  necessary^  for  the  lawgiver  to  studv  the  same  in  the  oom- 
^  _  of  nis  hws^  and  the  sage  in  the  composition  of  his  aphorisms.  Without  this  character, 
ibcy  had  no  distiaetion  from  uaual  or  familiar  exiMressioo ;  they  had  no  mark  b^  which  they  mwht 
ha  known  to  be  ihe  fiuit  of  thought  or  reflection,  instead  of  the  immediate  effusion  of  fancy.  Before 
*  invention  of  writing,  the  only  expedient  by  which  it  seems  possible  that  composition  oonid  be 
Bgnished  from  common  language,  must  have  been  same  species  of  uniformity  or  regularity, 
Jeh  Miglit  tramediately  convey  the  belief  of  art  or  design,  and  thus  aeparate  il  from  that  vulgar 
hngnage  which  appeared  to  Imply  neither.  It  is  hence  that,  in  every  country,  proverbs,  or  the 
It  amxinis  of  wisdom,  are  distinguished  by  alliteration,  or  measure,  or  some  other  artifloe  of 
BAtmne;  that  m  many  countries  the  earliest  laws  have  been  written  in  verse ;  and,  in  general, 
be  nrtificial  compoaition  which  is  now  appropriated  to  poetry  akrae,  and  distinguished  by  the 
of  Poetiosl  Compoiitioii,  was  naturally  tne  prevailing  character  of  composition,  and  applied 
aa  every  sttbjed  which  was  the  fmit  of  labour  or  meditatioa;  as  the  mark,  and  indeed  the  only 
■mifc  thnt  thin  coidd  be  given,  of  the  empk>yment  of  this  tebour  and  meditation. 

'  The  inventioa  of  writmg  occasioaed  a  very  great  revolution  in  composition.  What  was  written, 
I  of  itself  expressive  of  design.  Prose,  therefore,  when  written,  was  equally  expressive  ot 
_  Jgnwith  Tcrse  or  rhyme;  and  the  restraints  which  these  imposed  led  men  natnrally  to  forsake 
that  artificial  compoaition,  which  now  no  longer  had  the  value  it  bore  before  this  invention. 
The  disesvefy  of  writing  seems,   therefore,  naturally  to  have  led  to  composition  in  prose.  ** 

n. " 


But  (hoogh  this  appears  to  us  to  be  a  perfectly  just  and  satisfactory  ex- 
phoalioa  of  the  origin  of  metrical  composition,  we  cannot  exactly  agree 
with  Mr.  Alison  in  thinking,  that  the  beauty  of  versification  is  to  be  referred 
0liogeiher  to  our  associations  with  those  standard  works  which  were  pro- 
duced in  an  early  age  under  this  form.  Many  things  that  were  first  intro- 
duced for  humble  and  vulgar  purposes,  have  been  afterwards  turned  to 
purposes  of  ornament  and  delist ;  and  it  is  no  doubt  true,  as  Mr.  Knight 
lutt  remarked,  that  it  would  very  early  occur  lo  those  who  wished  their 
eompositions  to  be  remembered,  not  only  as  elaborate,  but  beautiful,  to 
choose  such  combinations  of  regular  sound  as  could  be  most  smoothly  and 
distiDCtlT  articulated ;  and  to  dispose  their  emphatic  words  in  the  places 
where  the  force  of  the  voice  would  naturally  be  thrown.  It  is  to  this  oh- 
jemoce, — to  sympathy  with  the  skill  and  success  of  the  poet, — and  to  the 
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recollection  of  }he  great  body  of  beaulrful  coInpositioD^  that  exist  under  Ike 
same  form,  that  we  are  inoUoed  to  ascribe  the  whole  beauty  of  versiGcalioii : 
and  we  must  own,  that  we  think  the  last-named  author  very  greatly  exag- 
gerates its  importance »  when  he  contends,  that,  without  its  assistance,  it 
would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  sustain  that  elevation  of  tone,  and  lofty 
flow  of  utterance,  which  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  poetry  considered 
as  the  language  df  enthusiasm.    Real  enthusiasm,  in  so  far  as  we  have  ob* 
served,  has  no  tendency  to  express  itself  in  measured  language.    We  have 
no  sort  of  notion  that  Demosthenes  would  have  increased  the  effect  of  his 
Phillippics,  or  Cicero  of  his  Catilinarians,  by  turning  them  into  Iambics; 
and  are  sure  that  we  feel  no  want  of  the  tone  of  enthusiasm,  when  we  hear 
Mrs.  Siddons  or  Kemble  declaim  the  prose  speeches  of  Shakspeare.    On  the 
contrary,  we  think  it  is  almost  established  as  a  common  remark,  that  this 
very  uniform  elevation  of  tone,  and  regular  flow  of  soun4,  which  ^re  inse- 
parable from  verse,  and  essential,  according  to  Mr.  Knight,  to  the  animation 
of  poetry,  is  found  to  pafl  upon  the  ear  much  sooner  than  prose  of  the  moat 
disorderly  construction.    There  are  very  few  people,  we  believe,  who  do 
not  feel  cloyed  and  satiated  before  they  have  read  fijfty  solid  pages  of  the 
finest  poetry  in  the  world, — though  there  are  not  many  reading  men  who 
would  be  at  all  oppressed  with  a  much  larger  allowance  of  prose  :  and  with 
regard  to  the  assistance  which  one  reading  aloud  may  be  supposed  to  derive  . 
from  the  verse,  as  directing  him  how  to  bring  out  the  sense  with  effect, 
we  are  really  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  aid  he  could  receive  from  such  a 
guide,  unless  Mr.  Knight  is  of  opinion,  that  all  verses  of  the  same  structure 
should  be  read  with  the  same  accent  and  intonation,  whatever  may  be  their 
subject  or  meaning.    To  us,  we  will  confess,  it  appears  that,  in  reading 
either  verse  or  prose,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  meaning  and  scope  of  the 
sentence,  before  it  is  possible  to  modulate  the  voice  with  propriety  in  pro- 
nouncing it ;  and  that,  after  the  meaning  is  known,  it  is  just  as  easy  to 
give  it  this  modulation  in  prose  as  in  verse.    In  both  cases,  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  glance  over  a  long  and  complicated  sentence  before  we  can  safely 
venture  upon  delivering  it ;  but  this  is  just  as  necessary  in  measured  as  in 
unmeasured  composition  ;  and,  when  we  are  once  possessed  of  its  meaning 
and  itsslructnre,  it  is  generally  easier  to  give  a  just  utterance  to  the  latter 
than  the  former. 

Long  as  we  have  been  in  the  exposition  of  this  simple  theory,  we  cannot 
finally  conclude  our  account  of  it,  without  adding  one  or  two  words  upon 
the  mere  organic  or  physical  delight  which  appears  in  some  few  cases  lo 
procure  the  appellation  of  beautiful  to  the  objects  that  produce  it,  and  to 
which  such  extravagant  importance  has  been  assigned  by  some  writers  ol 
great  note.  Certain  combinations  of  sounds,  called  musical  concords,  are 
agreeable  to  those  who  possess  a  musical  ear,  apparently  by  a  primary  law 
of  our  constitution,  and  independentof  any  association;  and  certain  coloura, 
and  combinations  of  colours,  or  of  lights  and  shades,  are  supposed  to  be 
instinctively  agreeable  in  the  same  way. 

The  last  of  these  facts  has  made  a  prodigious  figure  in  many  theories  of 
beauty ;  and  even  in  the  acute  and  philosophical  publication  of  Mr.  Knight, 
a  very  high  degree  of  intrinsic  beauty  is  supposed  lo  reside  in  lints,  and 
combinations  of  tints,  and  the  mere  optical  impression  of  broken  or  mingling 
masses  of  light  and  shadow.  Now,  we  are  so  far  from  agreeing  in  these  pro- 
positions, that  we  are  somewhat  inclined  to  be  sceptical  as  to  the  existence 
of  any  such  organical  delight;  and  at  all  events  to  hold,  that  if  there  lie  an| 
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pleasoies  oftlie  eye  which  cannot  be  referred  to  the  association  oTliuman 
sym{»athies,  they  are  exceedingly  feeble  and  insignificant.    The  eye  sees 
DotbaDg  but  light ;  and  that  light  most  commonly  coloured.    It  is  hurt  with' 
excesarely  bright  light,  just  as  the  ear  is  hurt  with  excessively  loud  sound, 
the  nostrils  by  very  pungetit  odours,  or  the  whole  body  by  excessive  heat  or 
pressure :  and  moderate  light  is  agreeable  Just  as  moderate  sound  or  moderate 
heat  is,  by  giving  us  some  intimation  of  our  existence,  and  stimulating  ihe 
powers  of  sensation  and  attention .   We  do  not  call  moderate  heat  or  moderate 
pressure  heauti/ul,  however,  though  they  may  be  agreeable ;  and  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  say,  why  moderate  light,  which  is  only  another  name  for  colour  not 
loo  glaring,  should  be  honoured  with  that  appellation.     As  to  particular 
colours,  again,  we  are  rather  slow  in  believing  that  any  one  is  intrinsically 
more  beautiful  than  another,  or  that  they  ever  possess  any  beauty  except 
by  association  with  interesting  objects.     It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  there  is 
no  colour  that  would  be  beautiful  everywhere.     Bright  and  soft  green  is 
beauliful,  because  it  is  the  livery  of  the  spring  ;  and  soft  and  bright  blue, 
because  we  see  it  in  the  summer  sky  ;  and  pink  and  vermilion,  because  Ihey 
bhish  on  the  cheeks  of  innocence  : — but  vermillion  would  not  be  beautiful 
oo  the  grass, — nor  green  on  the  cheek, — nor  blue  on  either.     As  to  har- 
mony, or  composition  of  tints,  again,  of  which  we  hear  so  much  in  the 
language  of  painters,  we  have  sometimes  been  inclined  to  doubt  a  little 
whether  it  means  any  thing,  when  used  without  reference  to  the  praclicat 
difficulties  of  the  art,  but  the  natural  or  common  appearance  of  coloured 
oljects,  seen  through  the  same  atmosphere ;  or,  if  it  be  a  source  of  pleasure, 
we  are  sure  it  is  a  very  trifling  pleasure,  and  scarcely  deserving  of  the  name 
of  beauty.    Suppose  all  the  colours  in  nature  disposed  on  a  broad  pannel, 
aeeording  to  the  nicest  rules  of  this  supposed  harmony,  and  in  lines  as 
beautifully  waving  as  any  artist  can  devise,  is  there  any  grown  creature 
tkat  would  call  the  display  beautiful,  or  condescend  to  look  twice  at  \i^. 
We  do  not  entirely  deny,  that  there  is  a  certain  natural  beauty  or  fitness  in 
tiK  eombination  of  what  have  been  called  the  accidental  or  complementary 
colours ;  but  we  maintain  that  it  is  so  extremely  slight  and  insignificant  as 
scarcely  to  merit  attention. 

With  regard,  again,  to  the  effect  of  broken  masses  of  Kght  and  shadow, 
il  h  proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  remember,  Itiat  by  the  eye  we  see  colour 
9m^;  and  that  lights  and  shadows,  as  far  as  the  mere  organ  is  concerned, 
nean  nothing  but  variations  of  tint.  It  is  very  true,  no  doubt,  that  we  soon 
learn  to  refer  many  of  those  variations  to  light  and  shade,  and  that  they  thus 
become  signs  to  us  of  depth,  and  distance,  and  relief.  But  is  not  this,  of 
tfself,  sufficient  to  refute  the  idea  of  their  affording  any  primitive  or  organic 
pfeasare?  In  so  far  as  they  are  mere  variations  of  tint,  they  may  be  imi> 
lafed  by  unmeaning  daubs  of  paint  on  a  palette ; — in  so  far  as  they  are  signsy 
it  is  to  the  mind  that  they  address  themselves,  and  not  to  the  organ.  'J  hey 
ve  signs,  too,  it  should  be  recollected,  and  the  only  signs  we  have,  by  which 
we  ean  receive  any  correct  knowledge  of  the  existence  and  condition  of  all 
nteraaJ  objects  at  a  distance  from  us,  whether  interesting  or  not  interesting. 
Without  the  assistance  of  variety  of  tint,  and  of  lights  and  shadows,  we  could 
■ever  distioguish  one  object  from  another,  except  by  the  touch.  These  ap- 
pearances, therefore,  are  the  perpetual  vehicles  of  almost  all  our  interesting 
pereeptioDS ;  and  are,  consequently,  associated  with  all  the  emotions  wc 
tcoeiYe  from  visible  objects.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  many  things  in  one  pros-- 
ped,  because  son^  of  themare  probably  agreeable ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
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know  the  condition  o(  those  things,  because  the  qualities  or  associationft,  by 
means  of  which  they  interest  us,  generally  depend  upon  that  knowledge. 
The  mixture  of  colours  and  shades,  however,  is  necessary  to  this  enjoyment, 
and  consequently  is  a  sign  of  it,  and  a  source  of  associated  interest  or  beauty. 

Mr.  Knight,  however,  goes  much  farther  than  this,  and  maintains,  that 
the  beauty  which  is  so  distinctly  felt  in  many  pictures  of  objects  in  them-    , 
selves  disagreeable,  is  to  be  ascribed  entirely  to  the  effect  of  the  brilliant  and 
harmonious  tints,  and  the  masses  of  light  and  shadow  that  may  be  employed 
in  the  representation.    The  filthy  and  tattered  rags  of  a  beggar,  he  observes, 
and  the  putrefying  contents  of  a  dunghill,  may  form  beautiful  objects  in  a 
picture ;  because,  considered  as  mere  objects  of  sight,  they  may  often  pre- 
sent beautiful  effects  of  colouring  and  shadow  ;  and  these  are  preserved  or 
heightened  in  the  imitation,  disjoined  from  all  their  offensive  accompani- 
ments.    Now,  if  the  tints  and  shades  were  the  exclusive  sources  of  our  gra- 
tification, and  if  this  gratification  was  diminished,  instead  of  being  hei^i- 
ened,  by  the  suggestion  which,  however  transiently,  muBt  still  intrude  itself, 
that  they  appeared  in  an  imitation  of  disgusting  objects,  it  must  certainly 
follow,  that  the  pleasure  and  the  beauty  would  be  much  enhanced,  if  there 
was4U)  imitation  of  anp  thing,  and  if  the  canvass  merely  presented  the  tints 
and  shades,  unaccompanied  with  the  representation  of  any  particular  object. 
Again,  if  it  were  really  possible  for  any  one,  but  a  student  of  art,  to  confiDO 
the  attention  to  the  mere  colouring  and  shadowing  of  any  picture,  there  is 
nothing  so  disgusting  but  what  might  form  the  subject  of  a  beautiful  imita- 
tion.   A  piece  of  putrid  veal,  or  a  cancerous  ulcer,  or  the  rags  that  are 
taken  from  it,  may  display  the  most  brilliant  tints,  and  the  finest  distribution 
of  light  and  shadow.  Does  Mr.  Knight,  however,  seriously  think  that  either 
of  these  experiments  would  succeed  ?    Or  are  there,  in  reality,  no  other 
qualities  in  the  pictures  in  question  to  which  their  beauty  can  be  ascribed  but 
the  organic  effects  of  their  colours?    We  humbly  conceive  that  there  are ; 
and  that  far  less  ingenuity  than  his  might  have  been  able  to.detect  them. 

There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  pleasing  association  of  the  skill  and  power 
of  the  artist, —  a  skill  and  power  which  we  know  may  be  employed  to  pro— 
duce  unmingled  delight,  whatever  may  be  the  character  of  the  particular 
efTort  before  us.  .  But,  in  the  second  place,  we  do  conceive  tliat  there  are 
many  interesting  associations  connected  with  the  subjects  which  have  been 
represented  as  purely  disgusting.    The  aspect  of  human  wretchedness  and 
decay  is  not,  at  all  events,  an  indifferent  spectacle ;  and,  if  presented  to  us 
without  actual  offence  to  our  senses,  or  any  call  on  our  active  beneGcence, 
may  excite  a  sympathetic  emotion,  which  is  known  to  be  far  from  undelight- 
ful.     Many  an  attractive  poem  has  been  written  on  the  miseries  of  beggars ; 
and  why  should  painting  be  supposed  more  fastidious?    Besides,  it  will  be 
observed,  that  the  beggars  of  the  painter  are  generally  among  the  most  in- 
teresting of  that  interesting  order; — either  young  and  lovely  childrai, 
whose  health  and  gaiety,  and  sweet  expression,  form  an  affecting  contrast 
with  their  squalid  garments,  and  the  neglect  and  misery  to  which  they  seem 
to  be  destined, — or  old  and  venerable  persons,  mingling  something  of  the 
dignity  and  reverence  of  age  with  the  broken  spirit  of  their  conditioD^  and 
seeming  to  reproach  mankind  for  exposing  heads  so  old  and  white  to  the  pell?- 
ing  of  the  pitiless  storm.     While  such  pictures  suggest  images  so  pathetic, 
it  looks  almost  like  a  wilful  perversity  to  ascribe  their  beauty  entirely  to  the 
mixture  of  colours  which  they  display,  and  to  the  forgetfuln0ss  of  these 
images.    Even  for  the  dunghill,  we  think  it  is  possible  to  say  something^ — 
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thoagb,  we  confess,  we  have  never  happened  to  see  any  pioture  of  which 
that  useful  compound  formed  the  peculiar  subject.  There  is  the  display  of 
the  pamter's  art  and  power  here  also ;  and  the  dunghill  is  not  only  useml,  but 
is  associated  with  many  pleasing  images  of  rustic  toil  and  occupation,  and 
of  the  simplicity,  and  comfort,  and  innocence  of  agricultural  life.  We  do 
not  know  that  a  dunghill  is  at  all  a  disagreeable  object  to  look  at,  eren  in  plain 
reality ;  provided  it  be  so  far  off  as  not  to  annoy  us  with  its  odour,  or  to  so 
OS  with  its  effusions.  In  a  picture,  however,  we  are  safe  from  any  of  these 
disasters ;  and  considering  that  it  is  usually  combined,  in  such  delineations, 
with  other  more  pleasing  and  touching  remembrancers  of  humble  happi- 
ness and  contentment,  we  really  do  not  see  that  if  was  at  all  necessary  to 
impute  any  mysterious  or  intrinsic  beauty  to  its  complexion,  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  the  satisfoction  with  which  we  can  then  bear  to  behold  it. 

Having  said  so  much  with  a  view  to  reduce  to  its  just  value,  as  an  in- 
gredient of  beauty,  the  mere  organical  delight  which  the  eye  is  supposed  to 
derive  from  colours  we  shall  leave  our  readers  to  apply  the  same  principles 
to  the  alleged  beauty  of  sounds  that  are  supposed  to  be  insignificant.  In 
this  case,  it  is  indeed  much  clearer  that  there  is  such  an  organical  delight, 
and  that  it  constitutes  a  larger  share  of  the  beauty  of  sounds,  than  tints  and 
shadows  do  of  the  beauty  of  visible  objects  :  but  all  that  rises  to  the  dignity 
of  ao  emotion  is  the  gift  of  association  here  also— of  association  with  the 
passionate  tones  of  the  human  voice— with  the  scenes  to  which  the  beauti- 
ful sounds  are  appropriate— with  the  poetry  to  which  they  have  been 
married — the  purposes  to  which  they  are  devoted,  or  the  mere  skill  and 
genius  of  the  artist  by  whom  they  have  been  arranged. 

Such  Is  a  very  hasty  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the  theory  unfolded  in  the 
Tolumes  before  us,  with  singular  beauty  of  language,  and  copiousness  of 
illustration.  After  all  we  have  said,  we  are  aware  that  to  some  itmay  ap- 
pear strained  and  fantastical,  and  to  others  trite  and  unprofitable.  To  the 
infidels  of  Ate  former  class,  we  can  only  recommend  the  diligent  perusal  of 
Mr.  Alison's  whole  work ;  to  the  scoffers  of  the  second,  we  must  beg  leave 
to  state  one  or  two  of  the  beneficial  results  of  this  theory,  which  we  humbly 
conceive  to  be  of  some  little  importance,  and  to  have  escaped  the  notice  even 
of  its  Ingenious  inventor. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  conceive,  that  it  establishes  the  substantial 

identity  of  the  sublime,  the  beautiful,  and  the  picturesque ;  and,  consequently, 

puts  an  end  to  all  controversy  that  is  not  purely  verbal  as  to  the  difference 

of  those  several  qualities.     Every  material  object  that  interests  us,  without 

actually  hurting  or  gratifying  our  bodily  feelings,  must  do  so,  according  to 

ibis  theory,  in  one  and  the  same  manner ;  that  is,  by  suggesting  or  recalling 

some  emotion  or  affection  of  ourselves  or  some  other  sentient  being,  and 

presenting,  to  our  imagination  at  least,  some  natural  object  of  love,  pity, 

admiration,  or  awe.     The  interest  of  material  objects,  therefore,  is  always 

the  same,  and  arises  in  every  case,  not  from  any  physical  qualities  they  may 

possess,  but  from  their  association  with  some  idea  of  emotion.   But,  though 

~alerial  objects  have  but  one  means  of  exciting  emotion,  the  emotions  they 

i>  excite  are  infinite.    They  are  mirrors  that  may  reflect  all  shades  and 

iHours ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  do  seldom  reflect  the  same  hAes  twice.    No 

ro  interesting  objects,  perhaps,  whether  known  by  the  name  of  beautiful, 

iblime,  or  picturesque,  ever  produced  exactly  the  same  emotion  in  the  be- 

older ;  and  no  one  object,  it  is  most  probable,  ever  moved  any  two  persons 

0  the  very  same  conceptions.    As  they  may  be  associated  with  alLthe  feel- 
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ings  and  affections  of  which  the  human  mind  is  susceptible,  so  they  may 
suggest  those feeHngs  in  all  their  variety,  and,  in  (act,  do  daily  excite  all  sorU 
of  emotions — running  through  every  gradation,  from  extreme  gaiety  and 
elevation,  to  the  borders  of  horror  and  disgust. 

Now,  U  is  certainly  true,  that  all  the  variety  of  emotions  raised  in  this 
way,  on  the  single  basis  of  association,  may  be  classed,  in  a  rude  way,  under 
the  denomination  of  sublime,  beautiful,  and  picturesque,  according  as  they 
partake  of  awe,  kindness,  or  admiration;  and  we  have  no  other  objection 
to  this  nomenclature,  except  its  extreme  imperfection,  and  the  delusions  to 
which  we  know  that  it  has  given  occasion.    If  objects  that  interest  by  their 
association  with  ideas  of  power,  and  danger,  and  terror,  are  to  be  distin- 
guished by  the  peculiar  name  of  sublime,  why  should  there  not  be  a  separate 
name  also  for  objects  that  interest  by  associations  of  mirth  and  gaiety,— 
another  for  those  that  please  by  suggestions  of  softness  and  melancholy,— 
another  for  such  as  are  connected  witli  impressions  of  comfort  and  tran- 
quillity,— and  anotlier  and  another  for  those  that  are  related  to  pity,  and 
admiration,  and  love,  and  regret,  and  all  the  other  distinct  emotions  and 
affectiobs  of  our  nature  "^    These  are  not  in  reality  less  distinguishable  from 
each  other  than  from  the  emotions  of  awe  and  veneration  that  confer  the 
title  of  sublime  on  their  representatives ;  and  while  these  are  all  confounded 
under  the  comprehensive  appellation  of  beauty,  the  distinction  is  only  apt 
to  mislead  us  into  an  erroneous  opinion  of  our  accuracy,  and  to  make  us 
believe,  both  that  there  is  a  greater  conformity  among  the  things  that  pass 
under  the  jame  name,  and  a  greater  difference  between  those  that  pass  under 
different  names,  than  is  really  the  case.    We  have  seen  already,  that  the 
radical  error  of  almost  all  preceding  enquirers  has  lain  in  supposing  that 
every  thing  that  passed  under  the  name  of  beautiful  must  have  some  quality 
in  common  with  every  thing  else  that  obtained  that  name ;  and  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  for  us  to  observe,  that  it  has  been  almost  as  general  an  opinion, 
that  sublimity  was  not  only  something  radically  different  from  beauty,  but 
actually  opposite  to  it ;  whereas,  the  fact  is,  that  it  is  far  more  neatly  related 
to  some  sorts  of  beauty  than  many  sorts  of  beauty  are  to  each  other;  and 
that  both  are  founded  exactly  upon  the  same  [M'inciple  of  suggesting  some 
past  or  possible  emotion  of  some  sentient  being. 

We  cannot  leave  this  subject  of  sublimity,  however,  without  alluding  in 
one  word  to  a  very  common,  though,  we  confess,  to  us  a  very  unaccount- 
able  oversight  into  which  almost  all  writers  have  fallen, — and  to  a  very  use- 
less controversy  that  has  been  consequently  raised  with  regard  to  it.    Mr. 
Burke,  and  several  other  authors,  looking  to  the  most  common  and  powerfal 
operation  of  sublimity,  have  described  it  as  having  its  foundation  in  terror 
— and  beingp  reduced  exclusively  by  the  suggestions  of  danger  or  suffering. 
Mr.  Knight,   on  the  other  hand,  has  contended,  with  no  little  warmth,  that 
it  originates  in  the  conception  of  power ;  and  consists  altogether  in  thatsyfih 
pathetic  elevation  of  spirit  which  is  produced  by  the  contemplation  of  great 
might  and  energy ,  and  that  there  is  nothing  so  contrary  or  opposite  to  this 
ennobling  and  lofty  sentiment  as  the  degrading  passion  of  fear.    Now,  men 
of  common  se^se — to  say  nothing  of  men  of  genius — can  scarcely  ever  be 
utterly  in  the  wrong,  we  conceive,  as  to  matters  of  common  experience ; 
and  can  hardly  contradict  each  other  directly,  except  by  looking  each  upon 
a  different  side  of  the  subject.     The  truth  is  accordingly,  we  apprehend, 
that  both  these  views  are  to  a  certain  extent  just ;  and  that  both  authors  are 
wrong,  in  overlooking  what  had  attracted  the  exclusive  attention  of  their  op- 
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pofieot.  The  radical  error  lies,  as  usuaU  in  supposing  that  sublimity  can  be 
only  of  one  description;  and  that  all  sublime  objects  must  produce  one  and 
the  same  sort  of  emotion.  Now,  the  fact  is,  we  think,  very  clearly,  that 
there  are  at  least  two  sorts  of  sublimity,  in  the  same  way  as  there  are  many 
sorts  of  beauty ; — and  that  some  produce  a  kind  of  awe,  humiliation,  and 
terror,  and  some  a  sort  of  inward  ^orying  and  elevation  of  spirit,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  suggestions  which  they  supply  to  the  imagination.  It  is 
rory  true,  as  Mr.  Knight  has  observed,  that  terror,  in  its  direct  form,  is  a 
Tery  painful  feeling;  and  that,  when  it  rises  to  any  great  height,  it  is  incom- 
compatible  with  any  agreeable  or  attractive  emotion.  But  it  is,  notwith- 
standing, perfectly  certain  and  obvious,  that  the  spectacle  or  imagination  of 
terror  in  others, — ^provided  it  be  not  a  dastardly  and  groundless  fear,  but  a 
natural  and  irresistible  dread  impressed  by  sufficient  causes, — is  an  object 
of  attractive  sympathy.  One  half  of  the  interest  of  tragedy  is  founded  upon 
this  feeling, — and  far  more  than  one  half  of  the  powerful  and  never-failing 
interest  of  all  stories  of  ghosts  and  apparitions,  and  of  many  romances  and 
tales  of  terror,  both|of  ancient  and  modern  date.  We  look  upon  it,  therefore, 
as  no  less  notable  a  heresy  in  Mr.  Knight  to  deny  that  there  is  any  delight  or 
attraction  in  our  sympathy  with  terror,  as  it  was  to  deny  that  we  had  any 
pleasure  io  sympathising  with  distress.  But  the  shortest  and  most  satisfactory 
way  of  settling  the  matter  will  be,  to  suggest  a  few  obvious  instances  of  the 
diflferent  sorts  of  sublimity  to  the  reader's  recollection. 

All  that  class  of  sublime  objects,  to- which  we  popularly  apply  the  epithets 
of  dreary,  gloomy,  dismal,  awful,  or  terrible,  excite  ideas  of  danger,  and 
depress  the  mind  with  a  sense  of  humiliation  and  awe.  '  Gloomy  caverns, 
meA  vaults,  and  all  the  apparatus  and  accompaniments  of  sepulture,  and  all 
the  remembrancers  of  mortality, — all  indications  of  power  armed  with 
•eeming  anger,  which  it  is  at  once  impious  and  impossible  to  resist, — the 
dark  and  stormy  ocean, — Elands  swept  with  hurricanes,  or  shaken  with  earth- 
quakes,—edipsesand  thunder, — the  drearinessof  swampy  forests, — the  roar 
of  troubled  and  impassable  cataracts, — these,  and  a  multitude  of  similar  ob- 
jects, stand  unquestionably  in  the  very  first  rank  of  sublimity ;  yet  their  primary 
effect  is,  undoubtedly,  to  quell  and  subdue  the  spirit  with  a  sense  of  its  own 
weakness  and  insignificance,  and  to  excite  those  emotions  of  lowly  awe  and 
solemn  adoration,  with  which  an  inferior  nature  instinctively  contemplates 
the  visible  indications  of  irresistible  danger  and  uncontrollable  power. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  recital  of  great  and  magnanimous  actions,  and, 
in  one  word,  all  the  signal  exertions  and  triumphs  of  human  or  imitable 
power,  are  apt  to  exalt  the  soul  with  that  inward  glorying  and  exultation, 
of  which  Longinus  and  all  subsequent  critics  have  spoken,^-to  kindle  a 
kind  of  generous  emulation  in  the  minds  of  the  spectators,  and  to  elevate 
them,  by  an  ambitious  sympathy,  to  the  height  of  the  noble  daring  of  which 
tbey  see  that  their  nature  is  capable. 

The  greater  part  of  the  common  objects  of  sublimity,  however,  are  of  a 
nixed  character,  and  may  pxcite  emotions  either  of  humiliation  and  awe, 
or  of  aspiring  ambition,  according  to  the  temper  and  dispositions  of  those  to 
whom  they  are  presented ; — ^rousing  the  lofty  and  the  daring  to  defy  the 
power,  or  to  rival  the  exertions  which  they  suggest;  or  overcoming  the 
timid  and  feeble  with  the  sense  of  their  own  Htlleness  and  danger.  To  the 
brave  and  ardent  spirit  of  military  youth,  the  sound  of  the  war-trumpet,  the 
noise  of  artillery,  and  the  trampling  and  shouts  of  charging  legions,  is  ani- 
mating and  exalting; — to  women,  or  to  timid  men,  it  is  awful  and  terrible ; 
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— but  to  both  it  is  uoquestionably  sublime — and  perhaps  most  sublime  io 
those  who  feel  the  greatest  admixture  of  terror.  Take  a  sublime  scene  in 
nature  in  the  sai&e  way — such  as  is  represented  in  some  of  SaWator's  land-* 
8capes,-^a  wild  and  desolate  assemblage  of  solitary  mountains,  with  cliffs, 
and  abysses,  and  dark  streams  and  caverns,  with  banditti,  or  hunters  like 
banditti,  scattered  over  its  loneliness ; — ^an  intrepid  and  adventurous  nature 
is  only  kindled  to  a  loftier  temper  by  the  influences  of  such  a.  prospect, — 
and  feels  strong  to  scale  the  cliffs,  and  pursue  the  savage  game  they  conceal, 
and  to  contend  with  the  desperate  competitors  that  may  cross  his  path  in 
the  chase;  while  a  pacific  and  ordinary  character  shrinks  with  dismay  from 
such  a  picture  of  danger  and  discomfort,  and  is  oppressed  under  the  load  of 
too  overwhelming  a  sublimity.  It  is  only  necessary  to  have  travelled  a 
stage  in  our  central  Highlands  with  a  native,  and  with  a  city  family,  in 
order  to  understand  perfectly  all  the  different  effects  of  sublimity. 

The  only  other  advantage  which  we  shall  specify  as  likely  to  result  from 
the  adoption  of  Mr.  Alison's  theory^  is,  that  it  seems  calculated  to  put  an 
end  to  all  these  perplexing  and  vexatious  questions  about  the  standard  of 
taste,  which  have  given  occasion  to  so  much  impertinent  and  so  much  ela- 
borate discussion.  If  things  are  not  beautiful  in  themselves,  but  only  as 
they  serve  to  suggest  interesting  conceptions  to  the  mind,  then  every  thing 
which  does  in  point  of  fact  suggest  such  a  conception  to  any  individual, 
is  beautiful  to  that  individual ;  and  it  is  not  only  quite  true  Ihat  there 
is  no  room  for  disputing  about  tastes,  but  that  all  tastes  are  equally  just  and 
correct,  in  so  far  as  each  individual  speaks  only  of  his  own  emotions.  When 
a  man  calls  a  thing  beautiful,  he  may  indeed  mean  to  make  two  very  dif- 
ferent assertions: — ^he  may  mean  that  it  gives  him  pleasure,  by  suggesting 
to  him  some  interesting  emotion;  and,  in  this  sense,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  if  he  merely  speak  truth,  the  thing  t«  beautiful;  and  that  it  pleases 
him  precisely  in  the  same  way  that  all  other  things  please  those  to  whom 
they  appear  beautiful.  But  if  he  mean  to  say  that  the  thing  possesses  some 
quality  which  ought  to  make  it  appear  beautiful  to  every  other  person,  and 
that  it  is  owing  to  some  prejudice  or  defect  in  them  if  it  appear  otherwise, 
then  he  is  as  unreasonable  and  absurd  as  he  would  think  those  who  should 
attempt  to  convince  him  that  he  felt  no  emotion  of  beauty. 

All  tastes,  then,  are  equally  just  and  true,  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  indi- 
vidual whose  taste  is  in  question ;  and  what  a  man  feels  distinctly  to  be 
beautiful,  is  beautiful  to  him,  whatever  other  people  may  think  of  it.  All 
this  follows  clearly  from  the  theory  of  Mr.  Alison :  but  it  does  not  follow 
from  it,  that  all  tastes  are  equally  good  or  desirable,  or  that  there  is  any 
difGculty  in  describing  that  which  is  really  the  best,  and  the  most  to  be 
envied.  The  only  use  of  the  faculty  of  taste  is  to  afford  an  innocent  delight, 
and  to  aid  the  cultivation  of  a  finer  morality;  and  that  man  certainly  will 
have  the  most  delight  from  this  faculty  who  has  the  most  numerous  and  the 
most  powerful  perceptions  of  beauty.  But,  if  beauty  consist  in  the  reflection 
of  our  affections  and  sympathies,  it  is  plain  that  he  will  see  the  most  beauty 
whose  affections  are  warmest  and  most  exercised, — whose  imagination  is 
the  most  powerful, — and  who  has  most  accustomed  himself  to  attend  to  the 
objects  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  In  so  far  as  mere  feeling  and  enjoy- 
ment are  concerned,  therefore,  it  seems  evident  that  the  best  state  must  be 
that  which  belongs  to  the  best  affections,  the  most  active  fancy,  and  the 
most  attentive  habits  of  observation.  It  will  follow  pretty  exactly  too,  that 
all  men's  perceptions  of  beauty  will  be  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
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of  their  seDsibilUy  and  social  sympathies;  and  that  fhose  who  have  no 
aSeciioiis  towards  sentient  beings,  will  be  just  as  insensible  to  beauty  in 
exterod  objects,  as  he,  who  cannot  hear  the  sound  of  his  friend's  Yoice> 
must  be  deaf  to  its  echo. 

In  so  far  as  the  sense  of  beauty  is  regarded  as  a  mere  source  of  ^enjoy- 
ment, this  seems  to  be  the  only  distinction  that  deserves  to  be  attended  to : 
Slid  the  only  cultivation  that  taste  should  ever  receive,  with  a  view  to  the 
gratification  of  the  individual,  should  be  through  the  indirect  channel  of 
cultivating  the  alTeclions  and  powers  of  observation.  If  we  aspire,  however, 
to  be  creatwn  as  well  as  ob^rvers  of  beauty,  and  place  any  part  of  our 
happiness  in  ministering  to  die  gratification  of  others — as  artists,  or  poets, 
or  authors  of  any  sort— then,  indeed,  a  new  distinction  of  tastes,  and  a  hr 
more  laborious  system  of  cultivation,  will  be  necessary.  A  man  who  pur- 
soes  only  his  own  delight,  wiUbe  as  much,  charmed  with,  objects  that  sug- 
gest powerful  emotions,  in  consequence  of  personal  and  accidental  associa-*- 
tions,  as  with  those  that  introduce  similar  emotions  by  means  of  associations 
that  are  universal  and  indestructible.  To  him,  all  objects  of  the  former  class 
are  really  as  beautiful  as  those  of  the  latter— and,  for  his  own  gralification> 
the  creation  o(  that  sort  of  beauty  is  just  as  important  an  occupation :  but 
if  he  conceive  the  ambition  of  creating  beauties  for  the  admiration  of  others, 
he  must  be  cautious  to  employ  only  such  objects  as  are  the  natural  and 
inseparable  concomitants  of  emotions,  of  which 'the  greater  part  of  mankind 
are  susceptible;  and  his  taste  will  then  deserve  to  be  called  bad  and  false, 
if  be  obtrude  upon  the  public,  as  beautiful,  objects  that  are  not  likely  to  be 
associated  in  common  minds  with  any  interesting  impressions. 

For  a  man  himself,  then,  there  is  no  taste  that  is  either  bad  or  false ;  and 
the  only  difference  worthy  of  being  attended  to,  is  that  between  a  great  deal 
and  a  very  little.    Some,  who  have  cold  affection^,  sluggish  imaginations, 
and  no  habits  of  observation,  can  scarcely  see  beauty  in  any  thing ;  while 
others,  who  are  full  of  kindness  and  sensibility,  and  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  attend  to  all  the  objects  around  them,  feel  it  almost  in  every  thing. 
It  is  no  matter  what  other  people  may  think  of  the  objects  of  their  admira- 
tion ;  nor  ought  it  to  be  any  concern  of  theirs  that  the  public  would  be 
astonished  or  o£fended  if  they  were  called  upon  to  join  in  that  admiration. 
So  long  as  no  such  call  is  made,  this  anticipated  discrepancy  of  feeling  need 
give  ikenh  no  uneasiness ;  and  the  suspicion  of  it  should  produce  no  contempt 
in  any  other  persons.     It  is  a  strange  aberration  indeed  of  vanity  that  makes 
B0 'despise  persons  for  being  happy — for  having  sources  of  enjoyment  in 
wfuch  we  cannot  share ; — ^and  yet  Uiis  is  the  true  account  of  the  ridicule  we 
bestow  upon  individuals  who  seek  only  to  enjoy  their  peculiar  tastes  unmo- 
lested ; — for,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  theory  we  have  been  expounding, 
no  laste  is  t>ad  for  any  other  reason  than  because  it  is  peculiar — as  the  objects 
in  which  it  delights  must  actually  serve  to  suggest  to  the  individual  those 
ccMnmoD  emotions  and  universal  alTections  upon  which  the  sense  of  beauty 
is  everywhere  founded.     The  misfortune  is,  however,  that  we  are  apt  to 
consider  all  persons  who  communicate  their  tastes, — and  especially  all  who 
create  any  objects  for  their  gratification, — as  in  some  measure  dictating  to 
the  public,  and  setting  up  an  idol  for  general  adoration ;  and  hence  this  intor 
lereut  interferance  with  almost  all  peculiar  perceptions  of  beauty,  and  the 
unsparing  derision  that  pursues  all  deviations  from  acknowledged  standards. 
This  intolerance,  we  admit,  is  often  provoked  by  something  of  a  spirit  of 
protelytism  and  arrogance  in  those  who  mistake  their  own  casual  associations 
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for  natural  or  universal  relations ;  and  (he  consequence  is,  that  roortified 
vanity  dries  up  the  fountain  of  their  peculiar  enjoyment^  and  disonehanls, 
by  a  new  association  of  general  contempt  or  ridicule,  the  scenes  that  had 
been  consecrated  by  some  innocent  but  accidental  emotion. 

As  all  men  must  have  some  peculiar  associations,  all  men  must  have  some 
peculiar  notions  of  beauty,  and,  of  course,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  taste  tliat 
the  public  would  be  entitled  to  consider  as  false  or  vitiated.  For  those  who 
make  no  demands  on  public  admiration,  however,  it  is  hard  td  be  obliged  to 
sacrifice  this  source  of  enjoyment ;  and,  even  for  those  who  labour  for  ap- 
plause, the  wisest  course,  perhaps,  if  it  were  only  practicable,  would  be,  lo 
have  two  tastes,-— one  to  enjoy,  and  one  to  work  by ;  one  founded  upon 
universal  associations,  according  to  which  they  finished  those  performaBces 
for  which  they  challenged  universal  praise, — and  another  guided  by  alt 
casual  and  individual  associations,  through  which  they  looked  fondly  upoa 
nature,  and  upon  the  objects  of  their  secret  admiration*  * 


ON  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  PERFECTIBILITY.! 

The  Introduction  to  this  admirable  work  ends  with  an  eloquent  proteflsion 
of  the  author's  unshaken  faith  in  the  philosophical  creed  of  Perfectibility:— 
upon  which,  as  it  does  not  happen  to  be  our  creed,  and  is  very  frequently 
brought  into  notice  in  the  course  of  the  work,  we  must  here  be  indulged 
with  a  few  preliminary  observations. 

This  splendid  illusion,  which  seems  to  have  succeeded  that  of  Optimism 
in  the  favour  of  philosophical  enthusiasts,  and  rest,  like  it,  upon  llie  notioa 
that  the  whole  scheme  of  a  beneGcient  Providence  is  to  be  developed  in  ihi8 
worldf  is  supported  by  Mad.  de  Sta6l  upon  a  variety  of  grounds  :  and  as,  like 
other  illusions,  it  has  a  considerable  admixture  of  truth,  it  is  supported,  in 
many  points,  upon  grounds  that  are  both  solid  and  ingenious.  She  relies 
chiefly,  of  course,  upon  the  experience  of  the  past;  and,  in  particular,  upoo 
the  marked  and  decided  superiority  of  the  moderns  in  respect  of  tlioughtaad 
reflection, — their  more  profound  knowledge  of  human  feelings,  and  rooie 
comprehensive  views  of  human  aflairs.  She  ascribes  less  importance  than 
is  usually  done  to  our  attainments  in  mere  science,  and  the  arts  that  relate  lo 
matter;  and  augurs  less  confidently  as  to  the  future  fortune  of  the  species 
from  the  exploits  of  Newton,  Watt,  and  Davy,  than  from  those  of  Bacon, 
Bossuet,  Locke,  Hume,  and  Voltaire.  In  eloquence,  too,  and  in  taste  and 
fancy,  she  admits  that  there  has  been  a  less  conspicuous  advancement ;  bo- 
cause,  in  these  things,  there  is  a  natural  limit  or  point  of  perfection,  which 
has  been  already  attained ;  but  there  are  no  boundaries  to  the  increase  of 
human  knowledge,  or  to  the  discovery  of  the  means  of  human  happiness; 
and  every  step  that  is  gained  in  those  higher  walks,  is  gained,  she  conceives, 
for  posterity  and  for  ever. 

*  The  inffenioas  theory  exponndcd  m  this  mniiteriy  Enay  with  such  bpaaty  of  langiisKe  9xA 
•plendour  of  illusiratioo,  wan,  I  beUere,  at  a  robseqnent  p^od  embodied  in  an  B«say  oa  Beavty* 
published  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclo|)edia  Britaoaica,  aod  anoounoed  as  the  produdiM 
of  Mr,  Jeffrey.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  composition  of  that  captivating  writer  wiQ  eaMiij 
difcera,  in  the  review  of  Alimi^s  work  on  Taste,  the  marked  peouh'ariiies  of  bis  rich  and  daaoHnx 
style.  The  reader  will  not,  I  presume,  oomplain  of  the  lengm  of  this  interesting  arficfey  which  I 
could  not  venture!  to  abridse  without  incurriiw  the  risk  of  impairing  its  excellence. 

t  Madame  de  Stael  sorla  litt^rature. — Vol.  xxi.  page  8.     Fi-bnrary,  1H13. 
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The  great  objection  derived  from  the  signal  check  which  the  arts  aiid 
ctyiViiy  of  life  received  from  the  inroads  of  the  Northern  barbarians  on  (he 
decline  of  the  Roman  power,  and  the  long  period  of  darkness  and  degradation 
which  ensued,  she  endeavonrs  to  obviate  by  a  very  bold  and  ingenious  specu- 
lation. It  is  her  object  here  to  show,  that  the  invasion  of  the  Northern 
tribes  not  only  promoted  their  own  civilisation  more  effectually  than  any 
thing  else  could  have  done,  but  actually  imparted  to  the  genius  of  the 
vanquished  a  character  of  energy,  solidity,  and  seriousness,  which  could 
never  have  sprung  up  of  itself  in  the  volatile  regions  of  the  South.  The 
amalgamation  of  &e  two  races,  she  thinksi,  has  produced  a  mighty  im-- 
provemeot  on  both;  and  the  vivacity,  the  elegance,  and  versatility  of  the 
warmer  latitudes,  been  mingled,  infinitely  to  their  mutual  advantage,  with 
the  majestic  .melancholy,  the  profound  thought,  and  the  sterner  morality  of 
the  North.  This  combination,  again,  she  conceives,  could  have  been 
affected  in  no  way  so  happily  as  by  the  successful  invasion  of  the  ruder 
people,  and  the  conciliating  influence  of  that  common  failh,  which  at  once 
repressed  the  frivolous  and  mollified  the  ferocious  tendences  of  our  nature. 
The  temporary  disappearance,  therefore,  of  literature  and  politeness,  upon 
(be  first  shock  of  this  mighty  collision,  was  but  the  subsidence  of  the  sacred 
flame  under  the  heaps  of  fuel  which  were  thus  profusely  provided  for  its 
increase ;  and  the  seeming  waste  and  sterility  that  ensued,  was  but  the  first 
aspect  of  the  fertilising  flood  and  accumulated  manure  under  which  vegetate 
lion  was  buried  for  a  while,  that  it  might  break  out  at  last  with  a  richer  and 
more  indestructible  luxuriance.  The  human  intellect  was  neither  dead  nor 
inactive,  she  contends,  during  that  long  slumber,  in  which  it  was  collecting 
vigour  for  unpreoedented  exertions ;  and  the  occupations  to  which  it  was 
devoted,  thou^  not  of  the  most  brilliant  or  attractive  description,  were 
perhaps  the  best  fitted  for  its  ultimate  and  substantial  improvement.  The 
subtle  distinctions,  the  refined  casuistry,  and  ingenious  logic  of  the  School 
divines,  were  all  fovourable  to  habits  of  careful  and  accurate  thinking ;  and 
led  insensibly  to  a  far  more  thorough  and  profound  knowledge  of  human 
nature-^the  limits  of  its  faculties  and  the  ground  of  its  duties — than  had 
been  attained  by  the  more  careless  enquirers  of  antiquity.  When  men, 
therefore,  began  again  to  reason  upon  human  affairs,  they  were  found  to. 
have  made  an  immense  progress  during  the  period  when  all  appeared  to  be 
either  retrograde  or  stationary;  and  Shakspeare,  Bacon,  Machiavel,  Mon- 
I  taigne,  and  Galileo,  who  appeared  almost  at  the  same  time,  in  the  most 
distant  conntriesof  Europe,  each  displayed  a  reach  of  thought  and  a  power 
of  reasoning  which  we  should  look  for  in  vain  in  the  eloqoent^dissertations 
of  the  classical  ages.  To  them  succeeded  such  men  as  Jeremy  Taylor, 
Moli^re,  Pascal,  Locke,  and  La  Bruy^re, — all  of  them  observers  of  a  cba* 
raeter  to  which  there  is  nothing  at  all  parallel  in  antiquity ;  and  yet  only 
prefMiringthe  way,  in  the  succeeding  age,  for  Montesquieu,  Hume,  Voltaire, 
Smith,  Burke,  M althus,  and  so  many  others,  who  have  made  the  world 
familiar  with  truths,  which,  however  important  and  demonstrable  at  all 
times,  certainly  never  entered  into  the  conception  of  the  earlier  inhabitants 
of  the  world.  Those  truths,  and  others  still  more  important,  of  which  they 
aie  destined  to  be  the  parents,  have  already,  [according  to  Mad.  de  Statil, 
produced  a  prodigious  alteration,  and  an  incalculable  improvement  on  the 
condition  of  human  nature.  Through  their  influence,  assisted  no  doubt  by 
that  of  (he  Gospel,  slavery  has  been  abolished,  trade  and  industry  set  free 
froBi  restriction,  and  war  disarmed  of  half  its  horrors ;  while,  in  private  life. 
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women  have  been  restored  to  their  just  rank  in  society;  senfimeots  of 
justice  and  humanity  have  been  universally  cultivated;  and  public  opn 
nion  been  armed  with  a  power  which  renders  every  other  both  safe  and 
salutary. 

Many  of  these  truths,  which  were  once  the  derided  discoveries  of  men 
of  original  genius,  are  now  admitted  as  elementary  principles  in  the  reason- 
ings of  ordinary  people ;  and  are  every  day  extending  their  empire,  and 
mulliplying  their  progeny.  Mad.  de  Sta^l  sees  no  reason  to  doubt,  Iher^* 
fore,  that  they  will  one  day  inherit  the  whole  earth ;  and,  under  their  reign, 
she  takes  it  to  be  clear,  that  war,  and  poverty,  and  all  the  misery  that 
arises  from  vice  and  ignorance,  will  disappear  from  the  face  of  society ;  and 
that  men,  universally  convinced  that  justice  and  benevolence  are  the  true 
aourcesof  enjoyment,  will  seek  their  own  happiness  in  a  constant  endeavour 
to  promote  that  of  their  neighbours. 

It  would  be  very  agreeable  to  believe  all  this — ^in  spite  of  the  grudging 
which  would  necessarily  arise,  from  the  reOection  that  we  were  born  so 
much  too  soon  for  virtue  and  enjoyment  in  this  world.  But  it  is  really 
impossible  to  overlook  the  manifold  imperfections  of  the  reasoning  on  which 
this  splendid  anticipation  is  founded  ;•— though  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  In  what  degree  it  is  founded  in  truth. 

The  first  thing  that  occurs  to  a  sober-minded  listener  to  this  dream  of 
perfectibility,  is  the  extreme^narrowness  of  the  induction  Arom  which  these 
sweeping  conclusions  are  so  confidently  deduced.    A  progress  that  is  in  its 
own  nature  infinite  and  irresistible,  must  necessarily  have  been  both  universe 
and  unremitting ;  and  yet  the  evidence  of  its  existence  is  founded,  if  we  do 
not  deceive  ourselves,  upon  the  history  of  a  very  small  portion  of  the  human 
race,  for  a  very  small  number  of  generations.     The  proposition  is,  that  the 
human  species  is  advancing,  and  has  always  advanced,  to  a  state  of  per^ 
fection,  by  a  law  of  their  nature,  of  the  existence  of  which  their  past  history 
and  present  state  leaves  no  room  to  doubt.    But  when  we  cast  a  glance 
upon  this  high-destined  species,  we  find  this  necessary  and  eternal  progress 
scarcely  begun  in  the  old  inhabited  continent  of  Afnca— stationary,  as  far 
back  as  our  information  reaches,  in  China — ^and  retrograde,  for  a  period  of 
at  least  twelve  centuries,  and  up  to  this  day,  in  Egypt,  India,  Persia,  and 
Greece.    Even  in  our  own  Europe,  which  contains  probably  less  than  one- 
tenth  part  of  our  kind,  it  is  admitted,  that,  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  years, 
this  great  work  of  moral  nature  not  only  stood  still,  but  went  visibly  back- 
wards over  its  fairest  regions ;  and  though  there  has  been  a  prodigious  pro- 
gress in  England,  and  France,  and  Germany,  during  the  last  two  hundred 
years,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  anv  thing  of  this  sort  can  be  said  of  Spaio 
or  Italy,  or  various  other  portions  of  this  favoured  quarter  of  the  world.   It 
maybe  very  natural  for  Mad.  de  Sta6l,  or  for  us,  looking  only  to  what  has 
happened  in  our  own  world,  and  in  our  own  times,  to  indulge  in  those 
dazzling  views  of  the  unbounded  and  universal  improvement  of  the  whole 
human  race;  but  such  speculations  would  appear  rather  wild,  we  suspect, 
to  those  whose  lot  it  is  to  philosophise  among  the  unchanging  nations  of 
Asia ;  and  would  probably  carry  even  something  of  ridicule  with  them,  if 
propounded  upon  the  ruins  of  Thebes  or  Babylon,  or  even  among  the  pro- 
faned relics  of  Athens  or  Rome. 

We  are  not  inclined,  however,  to  push  this  very  far.  The  world  is 
certainly  something  the  wiser  for  its  past  experience;  and  there  is  ao  accu* 
mulation  of  useful  knowledge,  which  we  think  likely  to  increase.    The 
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inTeotioD  of  printing  and  fire-^rms,  and  the  perfect  communication  that  is 
eaUblished  over  all  Europe,  insures  us,  we  thinli,  against  any  considerable 
falling  back  in  respect  of  the  sciences,  or  the  arts  and  attainments  that 
minister  to  the  conyeniences  of  ordinary  life.  We  have  no  idea  that  any  of 
the  important  discoveries  of  modern  times  will  ever  again  be  lost  or  forgot- 
ten ;  or  that  any  future  generation  will  be  put  to  the  trouble  of  inventing,  for 
a  second  time,  the  art  of  making  gunpowder  or  telescopes-^the  astronomy  of 
Newton,  or  the  mechanics  of  Watt.  AH  knowledge  which  admits  of  demon- 
stration will  advance,  we  have  no  doubt,  and  extend  itself;  and  all  processes 
will  be  iniproved  that  do  not  interfere  with  the  passions  of  human  nature, 
or  the  apparent  interest  of  its  ruling  classes.  But  with  regard  to  every  thing 
depending  on  probable  reasoning,  or  susceptible  of  debate,  and  especially 
with  legiffd  lo  ever^  thing  touching  morality  and  Enjoyment,'  we  really  are 
not  sanguine  enough  to  reckon  on  any  considerable  improvement ;  and 
suspect  that  men  will  go  on  blundering  m  speculation,  and  transgressing  in 
practice,  pretty  nearly  as  they  do  at  present,  to  the  latest  period  of  their 
history. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  indeed,  there  can  be  no  end  to  disputes  upon 
probable,  or  what  is  called  moral  evidence ;  nor  to  the  contradictory  con- 
duct, and  consequent  hostility  and  oppression,  which  must  result  from  the 
opposite  views  that  are  taken  of  such  subjects :  and  that,  partly,  because  the 
eiemeotfl  that  are  to  be  taken  into  the  calculation  are  so  vast  and  numerous, 
fliat  many  of  the  most  material  must  always  be  overlooked  by  persons  of 
oidinary  talent  and  information ;  and  partly  because  there  not  only  is  no 
standard  by  which  the  value  of  those  elements  can  be  ascertained  and  made 
manifest,  but  that  they  actually  have  a  different  value  to  almost  every  dif- 
ferent individual.  With  regard  lo  all  nice,  and  indeed  all  debateable  ques- 
tions of  happiness  or  morals,  therefore,  there  never  can  be  any  agreement 
among  men ;  because,  in  reality,  there  is  no  truth  in  which  they  can  agree. 
All  questions  of  this  kind  turn  upon  a  comparison  of  the  opposite  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  any  particular  course  of  conduct  or  habit  of  mind ;  but 
these  are  of  very  different  magnitude  and  importance  to  different  persons ; 
and  their  decision,  therefore,' even  if  they  all  saw  the  whole  consequences, 
or  even  the  same  set  of  consequences,  must  be  irreconcilably  diverse.  If 
the  matter  in  deliberation,  for  example,  be,  whether  it  is  better  to  live  with- 
out toil  or  exertion,  but,  at  the  same  time,  without  wealth  or  glory,  or  to 
venture  for  both  upon  a  scene  of  labour  and  hazard— ^t  is  easy  to  see,  that 
the  determination  which  would  be  wise  and  expedient  for  one  individual, 
ni%ht  be  just  the  reverse  for  another.  Ease  and  obscurity  are  the  sum" 
mum  banum  of  one  description  of  men ;  while  others  have  an  irresistible 
Tocation  to  strenuous  enterprise,  and  a  positive  delight  in  contention  and 
danger.  Nor  is  the  magnitude  of  our  virtues  and  vices  referable  to  a  more 
invariable  standard.  Intemperance  is  less  a  vice  in  the  robust,  and  dis- 
faooesty  less  foolish  in  those  who  care  but  little  for  the  scorn  of  society. 
Some  men  find  their  chief  happiness  in  relieving  sorrow — some  in  sympa- 
IhisiDg  with  mirth.  Some,  again,  derive  most  of  their  enjoyment  from  the 
exercise  of  their  reasoning  faculties ;  others  from  that  of  their  imagination ; 
while  a  third  sort  attend  to  little  but  the  gratification  of  their  senses,  and  a 
fourth  to  that  of  their  vanity.  One  delights  in  crowds,  and  another  in  soli- 
tude ;^-one  thinks  of  nothing  but  glory,  and  another  of  comfort; — and  so 
on,  through  all  the  infinite  variety  of  human  tastes,  temperaments,  and 
habits.    Now,  it  is  plain,  that  each  of  those  persons  should  pursue  a  diffe- 
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rent  road  to  the  common  object  of  happiness ;  and  that  they  must  necesMrily 
clash  and  jostle  with  each  other,  even  if  each  were  fully  aware  of  the  pecu- 
liarity of  his  own  notions,  and  of  the  consequences  of  all  that  he  did  in 
obedience  to  their  impulses.  It  is  altogether  impossible,  therefore,  we 
humbly  conceive,  that  men  should  ever  settle  the  point  as  to  what  is  the 
wisest  course  of  conduct,  or  the  best  disposition  of  mind  ;  or,  consequcDlly, 
take  even  the  first  step  towards  that  perfection  of  moral  science,  or  that  cor- 
dial concert  and  co-operation  in  their  common  pursuit  of  happiness,  which 
is  the  only  alternative  to  their  fatal  opposition. 

This  impossibility  will  become  more  apparent  when  it  is  considered,  thst 
the  only  instrument  by  which  it  is  pretended  that  this  moral  perfection  is  to 
be  attained,  is  such  a  general  illumination  of  the  intellect  as  to  make  all  men 
fully  aware  of  the  consequences  of  their  actions ;  and  Ih&t  it  is  not,  in  gene- 
ral, through  ignorance  of  their  consequences  that  actions  producing  misery 
are  actually  performed.  When  the  misery  is  inflicted  upon  others,  tli^ 
actors  most  frequenly  disregard  it,  upon  a  fair  comparison  with  the  pain 
they  should  inflict  on  themselves  by  forbearance ;  and  even  when  it  frils  on 
their  own  heads,  they  will  generally  be  found  rather  to  have  been  unlucky 
in  the  game  than  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  its  hazards ;  and  to  have 
ventured  with  as  full  a  knowledge  of  the  risks,  as  the  fortunes  of  others  can 
ever  impress  on  the  enterprising.  There  are  many  men,  it  should  always 
be  recollected,  to  whom  the  happiness  of  others  gives  very  little  satisfaction, 
and  their  sttflerings  very  little  pain, — ^and  who  would  rather  eat  a  luxunous 
meal  by  themselves,  than  scatter  plenty  and  gratitude  over  twenty  famifib- 
ing  cottages.  No  enlightening  of  the  understanding  will  make  such  men 
the  instruments  of  general  happiness;  and  wherever  there  is  a  oompetilion, 
r— wherever  the  question  is  stirred,  as  to  whose  claims  shall  be  renounced 
or  asserted,  we  are  all  such  men,  in  a  greater  or  a  less  degree.  There  are 
others,  again,  who  presume  upon  their  own  good  fortune,  with  a  degree  oC 
confidence  that  no  exposition  of  the  chances  of  failure  can  ever  repress;  and 
in  all  cases  where  failure  is  possible,  there  must  be  a  risk  of  suffering  from 
its  occurrence,  however  prudent  the  venture  might  have  appeared.  Theae, 
however,  are  the  chief  sources  of  all  the  unhappiness  which  results  from 
the  conduct  of  man ;-— and  they  are  sources  which  we  do  no  not  see  that 
the  improved  intellect  or  added  experience  of  the  species  is  likely  to  close  or 
diminish. 

Take  the  case,  for  example,  of  war, — by  far  the  most  prolific  and  ei« 
tensive  pest  of  the  human  race,  whether  we  consider  the  sufferings  it  inflicts , 
or  the  happiness  it  prevents, — and  see  whether  it  is  likely  to  be  arrested  by 
the  progress  of  intelligence  and  civilisation.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  manifest, 
that  instead  of  becoming  less  frequent  or  destructive,  in  proportion  to  the 
rapidity  of  that  progress,  our  European  wars  have  been  incomparably  mora 
constant,  and  more  sanguinary,  since  Europe  became  signally  enli^tened 
and  humanised ;  and  that  they  have  uniformly  been  most  obstinate  and  most 
popular  in  its  most  polished  countries.  The  brutish  Laplanders,  and  bigoted 
and  profligate  Italians,  have  had  long  intervals  of  repose ;  but  Franoe  and 
England  are  now  pretty  regularly  at  war,  for  about  fourscore  years  out  of 
every  century.  In  the  second  place,  the  lovers  and  conductors  of  war  are 
by  no  means  the  most  ferocious  or  stupid  of  their  species, — but  for  the  motf 
part  the  very  contrary ; — ^and  their  delight  in  it,  notwithstanding  their  com* 
passion  for  human  suffering,  and  their  complete  knowledge  of  its  tendency 
to  produce  suffering,  seems  to  us  sufficient  almost  of  Uself  to  discredit  the 
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eoo6den(  prediction  of  (hose  who  assure  us,  that  when  men  have  attained 
to  a  certain  degree  of  intelligence,  war  must  necessarily  cease  among  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth.    There  can  be  no  belter  illustration,  indeed,  than  (his, 
of  the  utter  futility  of  all  (hose  dreams  of  perfectibility,  which  are  founded 
OD  a  radical  ignorance  of  what  it  is  that  constitutes  the  real  enjoyment  of 
homan  nature,  and  upon  the  play  of  how  many  principles  and  opposite 
ftfmif/t  that  happiness  depends,  which,  it  is  absundly  imagined,  would  be 
found  in  the  mere  negation  of  suffering,  or  in  a  state  of  Quakerish  placidity, 
dulness,  and  uniformity.    Men  delight  in  war,  in  spite  of  the  pains  and  mi- 
series which  it  entails  upon  them  and  their  fellows,  because  it  exercises  all 
the  talents,  and  calls  out  all  the  energies,  of  their  nature — because  it  holds 
them  out  conspicuously  as  the  objects  of  public  sentiment  and  general  sym- 
pathy— ^because  it  gralifies  their  pride  of  art,  and  gives  them  a  lofty  senti- 
ment of  their  own  power,  worth,  and  courage, — but  principally  because  it 
sets  the  game  of  eiisteoce  upon  a  higher  stake,  and  dispels,  by  i(a  powerful 
interests,  those  feelings  of  ennui  which  steal  upon  every  condition  from 
which  hazard  and  anxiety  are  excluded,  and  drive  us  into  danger  and  suf- 
fering as  a  relief.'    While  human  nature  continues  to  be  distinguished  by 
those  allributes,  we  do  not  see  any  chance  of  war  being  superseded  by  the 
increase  of  wisdom  and  morality.    We  should  be  pretty  well  advanced  in 
the  career  of  perfectibility,  if  all  the  inhabitanis  of  Europe  were  as  intel- 
ligent, and  upright,  and  considerate  as  Sir  John  Moore,  or  Lord  Nelson,  or 
Lord  Wellington, -—but  we  should  not  have  the  less  war,  we  take  it,  wi(h 
ail  its  attendant  miseries.    The  more  wealth,  and  intelligence,  and  liberty, 
there  is  in  a  country  indeed,  the  greater  love  there  will  be  for  war ;  for  a 
geollemao  is  uniformly  a  more  pugnacious  animal  than  a  plebeian,  and  a 
free  man  than  a  slave.    The  case  is  the  same  with  the  minor  contentions 
thai  agitate  civil  life,  and  shed  abroad  the  bitter  waters  of  political  animo- 
sity, and  grow  up  into  the  raiieours-and  atrocities  of  faction  and  cabal.  The 
actors  in  these  scenes  are  not  the  lowest  or  most  debased  characters  in  the 
oouDtry,  but,  almost  without  exception,  of  the  very  opposite  description. 
U  would  be  too  romantic  to  suppose  that  the  whole  population  of  any 
couDtry  should  ever  be  raised  to  the  level  of  Fox  and  Pitt,  Buriie,  Windham, 
or  Grattan ;  and  yet,  if  that  miraculous  improvement  were  to  take  place, 
we  know  (hat  they  would  be  at  least  as  far  from  agreeing  as  they  are  at 
preaent ;  and  may  fairly  conclude,  that  they  would  contend  with  far  greater 
warmth  and  animosity. 

Forthat  great  class  of  evils,  therefore,  which  arise  from  con tention,emU"* 
Jalian,  and  diversity  of  opinion  upon  points  which  admit  of  no  solution,  it 
18  evkient  that  the  general  increase  of  intelligence  would  aflford  no  remedy ; 
and  there  even  seems  to  be  reason  for  thinking  that  it  would  increase  their 
anount.  If  we  turn  to  the  other  great  source  of  human  suffering,  the  abuso 
of  power  and  wealth,  and  the  other  meansof  enjoyment,  we  suspect  we  shall 
nee  fiod  aoy  ground  for  indulging  in  more  sanguine  expectations.  Take  the 
eooimon  case  of  youthful  excess  and  imprudence,  for  example,  in  which  the 
eril  commonly  rests  on  the  head  of  the  transgressor ,«— the  injury  done  to 
iortme  by  thou^tiess  expense— to  health  and  character  by  sensual  indui-* 
f^eoee— -and  to  the  wholefelicity  of  after  life  by  rash  and  unsoried  marriages. 
The  whole  mischief  and  hazard  of  such  practices,  we  are  persuaded,  is  just 
aalhoroughly  known  and  understood  at  present,  as  it  will  be  when  the  world 
is  Bve  thousimd  years  older ;  and  as  much  pains  are  taken  to  impress  tho 
ardeat  spirits  of  youth  with  the  belief  of  those  hazards,  as  can  well  be  taken 
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by  the  moDitors  who  may  discharge  that  ofBce  in  the  most  remote  futurity. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  olTenders  do  aot  offend  so  much  in  ignorance  as  in 
presumption.  They  know  yery  well  that  men  are  oftener  ruined  than  en^ 
riched  at  the  gaming-table ;  and  that  love  marriages,  clapl  up  under  age, 
are  frequently  followed  by  divorces :  but  they  know  too  that  this  is  not  air- 
ways the  case ;  and  they  flatter  themselves  that  their  good  luck  and  good 
judgment  will  class  them  among  the  exceptions  and  not  among  the  ordinary 
examples  of  the  rule.  They  are  told  well  enough,  for  the  most  part,  of 
the  excessive  foUy  of  acting  upon  such  ja  presumption  in  matters  of  serious 
importance : — ^but  it  is  the  nature  of  youth  to  despise  much  ofthe  wisdom  that 
is  pressed  upon  them,  and  to*  think  well  of  their  fortune  and  sagacity,  till 
they  have  actually  had  experience  of  their  slipperiness.  We  really  have  no 
idea  that  their  future  teachers  will  be  able  to  change  this  nature;  or  to  de- 
stroy the  eternal  distinction  between  the  character  of  early  and  mature  life 
and  therefore  it  is,  that  we  despair  ofthe  cure  of  the  manifold  evils  thai 
spring  from  this  source  ;  and  remain  persuaded,  that  young  men  will  be 
nearly  as  foolish,  and  as  incapable  of  profiting  by  the  experience  of  their  se- 
niors, ten   thousand  years  hence  as  they  are  at  this  moment. 

With   regard  to  the  other  glittering  curses  of  life — ^the  heartless  disi-« 
pations — the  cruel  seductions — the  selfish  extravagance— the  rejection  of  all 
interesting  occupation  or  serious  affection,  which  blast  the  splendid  summit 
of  human  fortune  with  perpetual  barrenness  and  discomfort,-*-'We  can  only 
say,  that  as  they  are  miseries  which  exist  almost  exclusively  among  the  mo^ 
polished  and  intelligent  of  the  species,  we  do  not  think  it  very  probable,  al 
least,  that  they  will  be  eradicated  by  rendering  the  species  more  polif^ 
and  intelligent.     They  are  not  occasioned,  we  think,  by  ignorance  or  im- 
proper education  ;  but  by  that  eagerness  for  strong  emotion  and  engrossing 
occupation,  which  still  proclaim  it  to  be  the  genuine  and  irreversible  destiny 
of  man  to  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brows.     It  is  a  fact,  indeed, 
rather  perplexing  and  humiliating  to  the  advocates  of  perfectibility,  that  as 
soon  as  a  man  is  delivered  from  the  necessity  of  subsisting  himself,  and  pnn 
viding  for  his  family,  he  generally  falls  into  a  state  of  considerable  unhap* 
piness;  and,  if  some  fortunate  anxiety,  or  necessity  for  exertion,  does  not 
come  to  his  relief, ;  is  generally  obliged  to  seek  for  a  slight  and  precarious 
distraction  in  vicious  and  unsatisfactory  pursuits.  It  is  not  for  want  of  know- 
ing that  they  are  unsalisbctory,  that  the  persists  in  them,  nor  for  want  of 
being  told  of  their  folly  and  criminality  ; — ^for  moralists  and  divines  have 
been  occupied  with  litUe  else  for  the  best  part  of  a  century;  and  writers  of 
all  descriptions,  indeed,  have  charitably  expended  a  good  part  of  their  own 
ennui  in  copious  directions  for  the  innocent  and  effectual  reduction  of  that 
common  enemy.     In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  the  malady  has  increased 
with  our  wealth  and  refinement,  and  has  brought  along  with  it  the  increase 
of  all  those  vices  and  follies  in  which  its  victims  still  find  themselves  coo- 
strained  to  seek  a  temporary  relief.   The  truth  is,  that  military  and  senato- 
rial glory  is  neither  within  the  reach,  nor  suited  to  the  taste,  of  any  very 
great  proportion  of  the  sufferers ;  and  that  the  cultivation  of  waste  lands, 
and  the  superintendence  of  tippling-houses  and  charity-schools,  have  not 
always  been  found  such  eflectual  and  delightful  remedies  as  the  inditers  of 
godly  romances  have  sometimes  represented.     So  that  those  whom  fortune 
has  cruelly  exempted  from  the  necessity  of  doing  any  thing,  have  been  led 
very  generally  to  do  evil  of  their  own  accord,  and  have  foncied  that  they 
rather  diminished  than  added  to  the  sum  of  human  misery  by  engaging  in 
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iffilrigues  Aid  gaming-cliibs,  and  establishing  coteries  for  detraction  or  sen- 
suality. 

The  real  and  radical  difficulty  is  to  find  some  pursuit  that  will  perma^ 
nenlly  interest, — some  object  that  will  continue  to  captivate  and  engross  the 
faculties ;  and  this,  instead  of  becoming  easier  in  proportion  as  our  intelligence 
increases,  obviously  becomes  more  difficult.  It  is  knowledge  that  destroys 
enthusiasm,  and  dispels  all  those  prejudices  of  admiration  which  people  sim- 
pler minds  with  so  many  idols  of  enchantment.  It  is  knowledge  that  dis- 
tracts by  its  variety,  and  satiates  by  its  abundance,  and  generates  by  its  com- 
munication that  dark  and  cold  spirit  of  fastidiousness  and  derision  which 
revenges  on  those  whom  it  possesses  the  pangs  which  it  inflicts  on  those  on 
whom  it  is  exerted.  Yet  it  is  to  the  increase  of  knowledge  and  talents  alone 
that  the  prophets  of  perfectibility  look  forward  for  the  cure  of  all  our  vices 
and  all  our  unhappiness ! 

Even  as  to  intellect,  and  the  pleasures  that  are  to  be  derive^  from  the 
exercise  of  a  vigorous  understanding,  we  doubt  greatly  whether  we  ought 
to  look  forward  to  posterity  with  any  very  lively  feelings  of  envy  or  humi- 
fiation.  More  knowledge  they  probably  will  have, — as  we  have  undoubt- 
edly more  knowledge  than  our  ancestors  had  two  hundred  years  ago;  but 
tor  vigour  of  understanding,  or  pleasure  in  the  exercice  of  it,  we  must  beg 
leave  to  demur.  The  more  there  is  already  known,  the  less  there  remains 
to  be  discovered;  and  the  more  time  a  man  is  obliged  to  spend  in  ascertain- 
ing what  his  predecessors  have  already  established,  the  less  he  will  have,  to 
bestow  in  adding  to  its  amount.  The  time,  however,  is  of  less  conse- 
quence ;  but  the  habits  of  mind  that  are  formed  by  walking  patiently,  hum- 
bly, and  passively,  in  the  paths  that  have  been  traced  by  others,  are  the 
Tery  habits  that  disqualify  us  for  vigorous  and  independent  excursions  of 
oar  own.  There  is  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge,  to  be  sure,  that  is  but 
wholesome  aliment  to  the  understanding — materials  for  it  to  work  upon — 
or  instruments  to  facilitate  its  labours  : — but  a  larger  quantity  is  apt  to  op- 
press and  encumber  it;  and  as  industry,  which  is  excited  by  the  importation 
of  the  raw  material,  may  be  superseded  and  extinguished  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  finished  manufacture,  so  the  minds  which  are  stimulated  to  ac- 
tivity by  a  certain  measure  of  instruction  may,  unquestionably,  be  reduced 
to  a  state  of  passive  and  languid  acquiescence  by  a  more  profuse  and  redun- 
dant supply. 

Had.  de  Stael,  and  the  other  advocates  of  her  system,  talk  a  great  deal 
of  the  prodigious  advantage  of  having  the  results  of  the  laborious  discoveries 
of  one  generation  made  matters  of  familiar  and  elementary  knowledge  in 
another;  and  for  practical  utility,  it  may  be  so  :  but  nothing,  we  conceive, 
can  be  so  completely  destructive  of  all  intellectual  enterprise,  and  all  force 
and  originality  of  thinking,  as  this  very  process  of  the  reduction  of  know- 
ledge to  its  results,  or  the  multiplication  of  those  summary  and  accessible 
pieces  of  information  in  which  the  student  is  saved  the  whole  trouble  of  in- 
vestigation,'and  put  in  possession  of  the  prize,  without  either  the  toils  or  the 
excilemeot  of  the  contest.  Tliis,  in  the  first  place,  necessarily  makes  the 
prize  much  less  a  subject  of  exultation  or  delight  to  him ;  for  the  chief  plea- 
sure is  in  the  chase  itself,  and  not  in  the  object  which  it  pursues ;  and  he 
who  sits  at  home,  and  has  the  dead  game  brought  to  the  side  of  his  chair, 
will  be  very  apt,  we  believe,  to  regard  it  as  nothing  better  than  an  unfra- 
grant  vermin.  But,  in  the  next  place,  it  does  him  no  good;  for  he  misses; 
altogether  the  invigorating  exercise,  and  the  invaluable  training  to  habits  of 
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emulation  and  sagacity  and  courage,  for  the  sake  of  which  alone  the  pursuit 
is  deserving  of  applause.  And,  in  the  last  place,  he  not  only  fails  in  lhi» 
way  to  acquire  the  qualities  that  may  enable  him  to  run  dowji  knowledge 
for  himself,  but  necessarily  finds  himself  without  taste  or  inducement  for 
such  exertions.  He  thinks,  and  in  one  sense  he  thinks  justly,  that  if  the 
proper  object  of  study  be  to  acquire  knowledge,  he  can  employ  his  time 
much  more  profitably  in  implicitly  listening  to  the  discoveries  of  others, 
than  in  a  laborious  attempt  to  discover  something  for  himself.  It  is  infi— 
nitely  more  fatiguing  to  think  than  to  remember ;  and  incomparably  shorter 
to  be  led  to  an  object,  than  to  explore  our  own  way  to  it.  It  is  inconceiy— 
able  what  an  obstruction  this  furnishes  to  the  original  exercise  of  the  un-> 
derstanding  in  a  certain  state  of  information ;  and  how  effectually  the  gene- 
ral diffusion  of  knowledge  operates  as  a  bounty  upon  indolence  and  mental 
imbecility.  Where  the  quantity  of  approved  and  collected  knowledge  is  al- 
ready very  great  in  any  country,  it  is  naturally  required  of  all  well-educaled 
persons  to  possess  a  considerable  share  of  it ;  and  where  it  has  also  been 
made  very  accessible,  by  being  reduced  to  its  summary  and  ultimate  results, 
an  astonishing  variety  of  those  abstracts  may  be  stowed  away  in  the  me- 
mory, with  scarcely  any  fatigue  or  exercise  to  the  other  faculties.  The 
whole  mass  of  attainable  intelligence,  however,  must  still  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  individual ;  and  be  may  go  on,  therefore,  to  the  end  of  a  long 
and  industrious  life,  constantly  acquiring  knowledge  in  this  cheap  and  expe- 
ditious manner.  But  if,  in  the  course  of  these  passive  and  humble  re- 
searches, he  should  be  tempted  to  enquire  a  little  for  himself  he  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  prodigious  waste  of  time  and  labour,  that  is  necessary  for 
the  attainment  of  a  very  inconsiderable  portion  of  original  knowledge.  His 
progress  is  as  slow  as  that  of  a  man  who  is  making  a  road,  compared  with 
that  of  those  who  afterwards  travel  over  it :  and  he  feels,  that  in  order  to 
make  a  very  small  advancement  in  one  department  of  study,  he  must  con- 
sent to  sacriHce  very  great  attainments  in  others.  He  is  disheartened,  too, 
by  the  extreme  insignificance  of  any  thing  that  he  can  expect  to  contribute, 
when  compared  with  the  great  store  that  is  already  in  possession  of  the 
public ;  and  is  extremely  apt  to  conclude,  that  it  is  not  only  safer,  but  more 
profitable,  to  follow,  than  to  lead;  and  tiiat  it  is  fortunate  for  the. lovers  of 
wisdom,  that  our  ancestors  have  accumulated  enough  of  it  for  our  use,  as 
well  as  for  their  own. 

But  while  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  tends  thus  powerfully  to 
repress  all  original  and  independent  speculation  in  individuals,  it  operates 
still  more  powerfully  in  rendering  the  public  indifferent  and  unjust  to  their 
exertions.  The  treasures  they  have  inherited  from  their  predecessors  are 
so  ample,  as  not  only  to  take  away  all  disposition  to  labour  for  their  farther 
increase,  but  to  lead  them  to  undervalue  and  overlook  any  little  addition 
that  may  be  made  to  them  by  the  voluntary  offerings  of  individuals.  The 
wrorks  of  the  best  models  are  perpetually  before  their  eyes,  and  their  accumu- 
lated glory  in  their  remembrance ;  the  very  variety  of  the  sorts  of  excellence 
which  are  conslanllv  obtruded  on  their  notice,  renders  excellence  itself 
cheap  and  vulgar  in  their  eslimation,  As  the  mere  possessors  or  judges  of 
such  things,  they  are  apt  to  ascribe  to  themselves  a  character  of  superiority, 
which  renders  any  moderate  performance  imworthy  of  their  regard;  and 
their  cold  and  languid  familiarity  with  what  is  best,  uHimately  produces  no 
other  effect  than  to  render  them  insensible  to  its  beauties,  and  at  the  same 
lime  intolerant  of  all  that  appears  to  fall  short  of  it.    This  state  of  public 
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feeliog,  which  we  think  inseparable  from  the  long  an>  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  is  admirably  described  by  Madame  de  Sta^l,  in  a  passage  lo 
which  she  has  given  a  more  limited  application. 

''Mais  ii  ne  faut  JAinais  oomparer  rignorance  k  la  degradation ;  un  peaj)le  qoi  a  6U  ciTiIis^  par 
lea  lumen  a, 
Umiit  esf  ^oe 
aard  A  se  refuser 

gfVM  qui  pr^tendeot  aa  bon  air,  qu'oo  Be  fait  pliia  d'honneur  en  critiquaut,  mdme  avec  iujusiice, 
qaVs  appronTaat  (rop  facilement.  ITn  tel  peuple  e»t  alora  dans  uoe  dixpoailiott  prpsque  toujoan 
ioMOciante;  le  froid  de  Vkge  wmble  atleindre  la  nafion  tout  enti^re :  on  en  sait  attez  poor  n'etre 
im  etonn^;  on  n'a  paB  aoquia  aanez  de  oonnoiBBances  pour  d^mAter  a?i'C  certitude  ce  qui  m^rite 
fcBtime ;  beaueoap  d'illudonB  aont  d^tmileB,  sans  qu'aucuse  veriU  soit  ^tablie ;  on  eat  retomb^ 
dsBB  fenfanoe  par  la  Tieillefliie.  dans  Tinceriitude  par  le  ratBonoeroent ;  TinC^rdt  mutuel  nVxista 
ploi;  on  eat  diaAB  oet  6tAt  que  le  Dante  appelait  Ve^fer  dea  iiedes.  Celui  qui  cherche  a  Be  distin- 
gver  inspire  d'abord  line  pr^fention  de  favorable;  le  public  niaiade  est  fatigu6  d'avance  par  qui 
feat  obteair  encore  an  Bigne  de  lui."   Tom.  i.  p  40, 41. 

In  such  a  condition  of  society,  it  is  obvious  that  men  must  be  peculiarly 
disinclined  from  indulging  in  these  bold  and  original  speculations,  for  which 
their  whole  training  had  previously  disqualified  them ;  and  we  appeal  to  our 
readers,  whether  there  are  not,  at  this  day,  apparent  symptoms  of  such  a 
condition  of  society.  A  childish  love  of  novelty  may,  indeed,  give  a  tran- 
aient  popularity  to  works  of  mere  amusement ;.  but  the  age  of  original  ge~ 
Bj'us,  and  of  comprehensive  and  independant  reasoning,  seems  to  be  over. 
Isstead  of  sach  works  as  those  of  Bacon,  and  Shakspeare,  and  Taylor,  and 
Hooker,  we  have  Encyclopedias,  and  geographical  compilations,  and  county 
histories,  and  new  editions  of  black-letter  authors — and  trashy  biographies 
and  posthumous  letters — and  disputations  upon  prosody^and  ravings  about 
ortiiodoxy  and  methodism.  Men  of  general  information  and  curiosity  sel-r 
dom  think  of  adding  to  the  knowledge  that  is  already  in  the  world ;  and  the 
inferior  persons,  upon  whom  that  task  is  consequently  devolved,  carry  it  on, 
for  the  most  part,  by  means  of  that  minute  subdivision  of  labour  which  is  the 
great  secret  of  the  mechanical  arts,  but  can  never  be  introduced  into  litera- 
ture without  depriving  its  higher  branches  of  all  force,  dignity,  or  impor-^ 
tanee.  One  man  spends  his  life  in  improving  a  metfiod  of  dying  cotton 
ted ;  another  in  adding  a  few  insects  to  a  catalogue  which  nobody  reads ; — 
a  third  in  settling  the  metres  of  a  few  Greek  Choruses; — a  fourth  in  deci-> 
phering  ill^hle  romances,  or  old  grants  of  farms ; — a  fifth  in  picking  rot- 
ten bones  out  of  the  earth ; — a  sixth  in  describing  all  the  old  walls  and  hii-^ 
k)cks  in  his  parish ; — and  five  hundred  others  in  occupations  equally  liberal 
and  important :  each  of  them  being,  for  the  most  part,  profoundly  ignorant 
of  every  thing  out  of  his  narrow  department,  and  very  generally  and  deser-^ 
Tedly  despised  by  his  competitors  for  the  favour  of  that  public  which  despises 
and  supports  them  all. 

Such,  however,  it  appears  to  us,  is  the  state  of  mind  that  is  naturally 
produced  by  the  great  accumulation  and  general  diffusion  of  various  sorts  of 
knowledge.  Hen  learn,  instead  of  reasoning.  Instead  of  meditating,  they 
remember;  and,  in  place  of  the  glow  of  inventive  genius,  or  the  warmth  oif 
a  geoercms  admiration,  nothing  is  to  be  met  with,  in  society,  but  timidity  on 
the  one  hand,  and  fastidiousness  on  the  other — a  paltry  accuracy,  and  a 
more  paltry  derision — a  sensibility  to  small  faults,  and  an  incapacity  of  great 
nerits — a  disposition  to  exagerate  the  value  of  knowledge  that  is  not  to  be 
BMd,  and  to  underrate  the  importance  of  powers  which  have  ceased  to  exist. 
If  these,  however,  ai'e  the  consequences  of  accumulated  and  dilTused  know- 
leilge,  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the  human  intellect  will  gain  in 
poiat  of  dignity  and  energy  by  the  only  certain  acquisitions  lo  which  we  are 
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enlilled  to  look  forward.    For  our  own  part,  we  will  confess  we  have  no 
such  expectations.    There  will  be  improvements,  we  make  no  doubl,  in  all 
the  mechanical  and  domestic  arts; — abetter  methods  of  working  metal,  and 
preparing  cloth ; — ^more  commodious  vehicles,  and  more  efficient  implements 
of  war.     Geography  will  be  made  more  complete,  and  astronomy  more 
precise ; — natural  history  will  be  enlarged  and  digested ;  and  perhaps  some 
little  improvement  suggested  in  the  forms  of  administering  law.    But  as  to 
any  general  enlargement  of  the  understanding,  or  more  prevailing  vigour 
of  judgment,  we  will  own,  than  the  tendency  seems  to  be  all  the  other  way  ; 
and  that  we  think  strong  sense,  and  extended  views  of  human  affairs,  are 
more  likely  to  be  found,  and  to  be  listened  to  at  this  moment,  than  two  or 
three  hundred  years  hereafter.    The  truth  is,  we  suspect,  that  the  vast  and 
enduring  products  of  the  virgin  soil  can  no  longer  be  reared  in  that  facti- 
tious mould  to  which  cultivation  has  since  given  existence;  and  that  iU 
forced  and  deciduous  progeny  will  go  on  degenerating,  till  some  new  deluge 
shall  restore  the  vigour  of  the  glebe  by  a  temporary  destruction  of  all  its 
generations. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  higher  and  more  instructive  classes 
of  society, — to  whom  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  perfection  of  wis- 
dom and  happiness  will  come  first,  in  their  progress  through  the  whole  race 
of  men ;  and  we  have  seen  what  reason  there  is  to  doubt  of  their  near  ap- 
proach. The  lower  orders  however,  we  think,  have  still  less  good  fortune 
to  reckon  on.  In  the  whole  history  of  the  species,  there  has  been  nothing 
at  all  comparable  to  the  improvement  of  England  within  the  last  century ; 
never  any  where  was  there  such  an  increase  of  wealth  and  luxury — so  many 
admirable  inventions  in  the  arts — so  many  works  of  learning  and  ingenuity 
—such  a  progress  in  cultivation — such  an  enlargement  of  commerce ; — and 
yet,  in  that  century,  the  number  of  paupers  inEngland  has  increased  four- 
fold, and  is  now  rated  at  one-tenth  of  her  whole  population ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  enormous  sums  that  are  levied  and  given  privately  for  their 
relief,  and  the  multitudes  that  are  drained  off  by  the  waste  of  war,  the  peace 
of  the  country  is  perpetually  threatened  by  the  outrages  of  famishing  multi- 
tudes. This  fact  of  itself  is  decisive,  we  think,  as  to  the  effect  of  general 
refinement  and  intelligence  on  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders ;  but  it  is 
not  difficult  to  trace  the  steps  of  its  operation.  Increasing  refinement  and 
ingenuity  lead  naturally  to  the  establishment  of  manufactures;  and  not  only 
enable  society  to  spare  a  great  proportion  of  its  agricultural  labourers  for 
this  purpose,  but  actually  encourage  the  breeding  of  an  additional  popula*^ 
tion,  to  be  maintained  out  of  the  profits  of  this  new  occupation.  For  a  time, 
too,  this  answers;  and  the  artisan  shares  in  the  conveniencies  to  which  his 
laboun  have  contributed  to  give  birth  :  but  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
manufacturing  system  to  be  liable  to  great  fluctuation,  occasional  check,  and 
possible  destruction ;  and,  at  all  events,  it  has  a  tendency  to  produce  9  greater 
population  than  it  can  permanently  support  in  comfort  or  prosperity.  The 
average  rate  of  wages,  for  the  last  forty  years,  has  been  insufficient  to  main- 
tain a  labourer  with  a  tolerably  large  family; — and  yet  such  have  been  tbe 
occasional  fluctuations,  and  such  the  sanguine  calculalionsof  personsincapable 
of  taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole,  that  the  manufacturing  pK>pu— 
lalion  has  been  prodigiously  increased  in  the  same  period.  It  is  the  Interest 
of  the  manufacturer  to  keep  this  population  in  excess,  as  the  only  sure 
means  of  keeping  wages  low;  and  wherever  the  mean  of  subsistence  are 
uncertain,  and  liable  to  varialion,  it  se^ms  to  be  the  general  law  of  our  iia— 
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ture,  Ui8(  (he  population  should  be  adapted  to  the  highest,  and  not  to  the 
average  rale  of  ^supply.  In  India,  where  a  dry  season  used  to  produce  a 
failure  of  the  crop,  once  in  every  ten  or  twelve  years,  the  population  was 
always  up  to  the  measure  of  the  .greatest  abundance;  and  in  manufacturing 
countries,  the  miscalculation  is  still  more  sanguine  and  erroneous.  Such 
countries,  therefore,  are  always  overpeopled;  audit  seems  to  be  the  neces- 
sary effect  of  increasing  talent  and  refinement,  to  convert  all  countries  into 
this  denomination.  China,  the  oldest  manufacturing  nation  in  the  world, 
and  by  far  the  greatest  that  ever  existed  with  the  use  of  little  machinery, 
has  always  suffered  from  a  redundant  population,  and  has  always  kept  the 
laigesi  part  of  its  inhabitants  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  poverty. 

The  eflecl  then  which  is  produced  on  the  lower  orders  of  society,  by  that 
increase  of  industry  and  refinement,  and  that  multiplication  of  conveniences 
which  are  commonly  looked  upon  as  the  surest  tests  of  increasing  prosperity, 
is  to  convert  the  peasants  into  manufacturers,  and  the  manufacturers  into 
paupers ;  while  the  chance  of  their  evor  emerging  from  this  condition 
becomes  constantly  less,  the  more  complete  and  mature  the  system  is  which 
had  originally  produced  it.     When  manufactures  are  long  established,  and 
thoroughly  understood,  it  will  always  be  found,  that  persons  possessed  of  a 
lai^e  capital  can  carry  them  on  upon  lower  profits  than  persons  of  any  other 
descnptioD ;  and  the  natural  tendency  of  this  system,  therefore,  is  to  throw 
the  whole  business  into  the  hands  of  great  capitalists;  and  thus  not  only  to 
render  it  next  to  impossible  for  a  common  workman  to  advance  himself  into 
the  condition  of  a  master,  but  to  drive  from  the  competition  the  greater  part 
of  those  moderate  dealers  by  whose  prosperity  alone  the  general  happiness  of 
the  nation  can  be  promoted.    The  state  of  the  operative  manufacturers, 
Iherefore,  seems  every  day  more  hopelessly  stationary ;  and  that  great  body 
of  file  people,  it  appears  to  us,  is  likely  to  grow  into  a  fixed  and  degraded 
caste  J  out  of  which  no  person  can  hope  to  escape  who  has  once  been  enrolled 
among  its  members.    They  cannot  look  up  to  the  rank  of  master  manufac- 
turers ;  because,  without  capital,  it  will  every  day  be  more  impossible  to 
engage  in   that  occupation, — ^and  back  they  cannot  go  to  the  labours  of 
agriculture,  because  there  is  no  demand  for  their  services.     The  improved 
system  of  farming  furnishes  an  increased  produce  with  many  fewer  hands 
&SU1  were  formerly  employed  in  procuring  a  much  smaller  return;  and 
besides  all  this,  the  lower  population   has  actually  increased  to  a  far 
greater  amount  than  ever  was  at  any  time  employed  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  ground.  * 

To  remedy  all  these  evils,  which  are  likely,  as  we  conceive,  to  be  aggra- 
vated, rather  than  relieved,  by  \hQ  general  progress  of  refinement  and  in- 
lelligeace,  we  have  little  to  look  to  but  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  increasing 
intelligence  upon  the  lower  orders  themselves; — and  we  are  far  from 
UBdervaluing  this  influence.  By  the  universal  adoption  of  a  good  system 
of  education,  habits  of  foresight  and  self-control,  and  rigid  economy,  may 
ID  time  no  doubt  be  pretty  generally  introduced,  instead  of  the  improvidence 
and  profligacy  which  too  commonly  characterise  the  larger  assemblages  of 
our  manufacturing  population ;  and  if  these  lead,. as  they  are  likely  to  do,  to 
Ibe  general  institution  of  Friendly  Societies  among  the  workmen,  a  great 
""  lire  will  have  been  provided  for  the  disadvantages  of  a  situation,  which 
always  be  considered  as  one  of  the  least  fortunate  which.Providence 
assigned  to  any  of  the  human  race. 
Tliare  is  no  end,  however,  we  find^  to  these  speculations  ;  and  we  must 
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here  close  our  remarks  on  Perfectibility,  withQiat  touching  upon  fhepoiiUcai 
changes  which  are  likely  to  be  produced  by  a  long  coarse  of  progreflgj?e 
refinements  and  scientific  improvement-^though  we  are  afraid  that  an 
enlightened  anticipation  would  not  be  much  more  cheering  in  (his  view 
than  iaany  o£  those  we  have  hitherto  considered.  Luxury  and  refiD^menl 
have  a  tendency  undoubtedly  to. make  men  sensual  and  selfish;  and»  io  that 
state,  increased  talent  and  intelligence  is  apt  only  to  render  them  more 
mercenary  and  servile.  Among  the  prejudices  which  this  kind  ot  philo- 
sophy roots  out,  that  of  patriotism  is  among  (he  first  to  be  surmounted;— 
and  then,  a  dangerous  opposition  to  power,  and  a  sacrifice  of  interest  to 
affection,  speedily  come  to  be  considered  as  romantic.  Arts  are  discoyered 
to  palliate  the  encroachments  of  arbitrary  power;  and  a  luxurious,  patro- 
nising, and  Ticious  monarchy  is  firmly  estid>lished  amidst  the  adulations  of 
a  corrupt  nation. 


STRICTURES  ON  MAD.  DE  STAEL'S  ESTIMATE  OF  THE  META- 
PHYSICAL SYSTEMS  OF  GERMANY.* 

The  few  persons  in  Great  Britain  who  continue  to  take  an  interest  ia 
speculatiye  philosophy,  will  certainly  complain  of  some  injustice  in  Had.  de 
Starrs  work  in  her  estimate  of  metaphysical  systems. 

The  moral  painter  of  nations  is  indeed  more  authorised  than  the  specu-* 
lative  philosopher  to  try  these  opinions  by  their  tendencies  and  results. 
When  the  logical  consequences  of  an  opinion  are  false,  the  opinion  itsell 
must  also  be  false  :  but  whether  the  supposed  pernicious  influence  ol  the 
adoption,  or  habitual  contemplation  of  an  opinion,  be  a  legitimate  objectioo 
to  the  opinion  itself,  is  a  question  which  has  not  yet  been  decided  to  (be 
general  satisfaction,  nor  perhaps  even  stated  with  sulficient  precision. 

There  are  certain  facts  in  human  nature,  deriyed  either  from  imrae^ate 
consciousness  or  unvarying  observation,  which  are  more  certain  than  the 
conclusions  of  any  abstract  reasoning,  and  which  metaphysical  theories  are 
destined  only  to  explain.    That  a  theory  is  at  variance  with  such  facts,  and 
logically  leads  to  the  denial  of  their  existence,  is  a  strictly  philosophical 
objection  to  the  theory  :  that  there  is  a  real  distinction  between  ri^t  and 
wrong,  in  some  measure  apprehended  and  felt  by  all  men :  that  moral 
sentiments  and  disinterested  affections,  hdwever  originatiDg,  are  actually  a 
part  of  our  nature  :  that  praise  «pd  blame,  reward  and  punishment,  may  be 
properly  bestowed  on  actions  according  to  their  moral  character, — sie  prin- 
ciples as  much  more  indubitable  as  they  are  more  important  than  any 
theoretical  conclusions.    Whether  they  be  demonstrated  by  reason,  oc 
perceived  by  intuition,  or  revealed  by  a  primitive  sentiment>  they  ate 
equally  indispensable  parts  of  every  sound  mind.    Every  reasonable  man 
is  entitled  instantly  to  reject  a  new  opinion  avowedly  repugnant  io  those 
convictions  from  which  he  cannot  depart.    They  are  facta,  which  it  is  fiie 
office  of  theory  to  explain,  and  which  no  true  theory  can  deny.    But  the 
mere  inconvenience  or  danger  of  an  opinion  can  never  be  allowed  as  an 
argument  against  its  truth.     It  is  indeed  the  duty  of  every  good  man  to 
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present  to  the  pnUic  ivhat  he  believes  to  be  truth,  in  such  a  manner  as  may 
least  wound  the  feelings  or  disturb  the  principles  of  the  simple  and  the 
ignorant :  and  that  duty  is  not  always  easily  reconcilable  with  the  duties  of 
sincerity  and  free  enquiry. — ^The  collision  of  such  conflicting  duties  is  the 
painfiii  and  inevitable  consequence  of  the  ignorance  of  the  multitude,  and  of 
Ihs  immature  state,  even  in  the  highest  minds,  of  the  great  tal^t  for  pre* 
seoting  truth  under  all  its  aspects,  and  adapting  it  to  all  Ike  degrees  of 
cqiacity  or  varieties  of  prejudice  which  distinguish  men.  That  talent  must 
one  day  be  formed;  and  we  may  be  perfectly  assured  that  the  whole  of 
Imthcan  never  be  injurious  to  the  whole  of  virtue. 

In  the  mean  time,  eloquent  philosophers*  would  act  more  magnanimous- 
ly,— and  therefore,  perhaps,  more  wisely, — if  they  were  to  suspend,  during 
discussion,  their  moral  anger  against  doctrines  which  they  deem  pernicious; 
and  while  Uiey  estimate  actions,  habits,  and  institutions  by  their  tendency, 
if  they  were  to  weigh  opinions  in  the  mere  balance  of  reason,  virtue  in  ac- 
tion reqiared  the  impulse  of  sentiment,  and  even  of  enthusiasm.  But  in 
theoretical  researches,  her  champions  must  not  appear  to  decline  the  com^- 
bat  on  any  ground  chosen  by  their  adversaries,  and,  least  of  all,  on  that  of 
intelJect.  To  call  in  the  aid  of  §ppular  feelings  in  philosophical  contests 
is  some  avowal  of  weakness.  It  seems  a  more  magnanimous  wisdom  to  defy 
attack  from  every,  quarter,  and  by  every  weapon ;  and  to  use  no  topics 
which  can  be  thought  to  imply  an  unworthy  doubt  whether  die  principles 
of  virtue  be  impregnable  by  argument,  or  to  betray  an  irreverent  distrust 
of  the  final  and  perfect  harmony  between  morality  and  truth. 

Our  moral  philosophers  will  wonder  that  Mad.  de  Stael  seems  to  be  ao-> 
quainted  with  die  doctrine  of  utHtty,  only  in  the  offensive  form  of  univer- 
sal selfishnefls.  In  this  respect  it  is  true,  she  resembles  the  German  phi- 
losophers. But  the  selfish  system,  properly  so  called,  has  long  been 
CKplMed  in  this  island.  Hobbes,  the  last  philosopher  of  high  rank  who 
espoused  it,  has  indeed  discovered  wonderful  power  in  the  analysis  of  per- 
eqition  and  reason  ;  but  his  superiority  forsakes  him  ,when  he  attempts  a 
theory  of  emotion  and  sentiment.  The  character  of  system  has  been  fool- 
ishly ascribed  to  the  maxims  of  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucault  ;—ii  series  of 
poignant  and  brilliant  epigrams,  with  the  usual  epigrammatic  exaggeration 
aganisl  the  ^Ifishness  of  the  world,  by  a  disinterested,  affectionate  and 
gallant  man.  With  not  less  absurdity,  the  title  of  the  founder  of  an  ethical 
theory  has  been  bestowed  on  Mandeville,  a  satirist  for  the  populace,  with 
a  eagrse  athletic  understanding,  and  a  fancy  that  contemplated  only  the 
Icfw  and  ludicrous  aspects  of  human  nature,  but  eminently  endowed  with 
the  talents  of  vulgar  drollery  or  plebeian  declamation.  Perhaps  it  must  be 
allawed  that  Paley  has  made  too  near  approaches,  especially  in  his  definition 
of  virtoe,  to  Ais  system.  He  was  a  person  of  unrivalled  practical  under- 
standing. His  prudential  counsels  are  admirable ;  and  he  is  one  of  the 
saliest  guides  through  human  life.  But  he  rather  teaches  duty  than  inspires 
irirtoe.  His  school  is  more  likely  to  form  blameless  and  respectable  men, 
ftjD  to  send  forth  those  moral  heroes  who  are  not  afraid  to  die  for  their  be- 
loved friends  or  for  their  country.  Neither  his  understanding  nor  his 
dmacfer  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  a  theorist.  Nature  had  endowed  and 
deposed  him  for  the  conduct  of  affairs.  He  was  averse  from  the  subtleties 
of  apecalation,  and  he  perhaps  looked  with  the  contempt  natural  to^the  stern 

*J^  obferrataoa  laay  be  a|>plied  to  Cicero  and  Stewmrt^  Philot.  Em.  1S6.,  as  well  as  Mad. 
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shrc^vdncss  of  Uie  world  on  that  ardour  aod  Uiat  refiaement  of  teeMag 
which  alone  can  reveal  to  us  some  of  the  most  important  secrets  of  our  owd 
moral  constitution.  Reason,  without  sensibility,  is  as  much  without  loa- 
terials  in  morals,  as  she  would  be  without  the  eye,  in  inquiries  into  the 
nature  of  light  and  colours.  But,  in  justice  to  this  eminent  and  excellent 
person,  the  principal  ornament  of  the  English  church  in  the  last  half  een- 
tury,  it  must  be  added,  that  the  species  of  interest  held  out  by  religion, 
being  remote  from  us,  unlike  the  vulgar  objects  which  are  eommonly 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  interest,  and,  from  its  sublime  and  in- 
scrutable nature,  capable  of  being  refmed  by  a  pufe  mind,  until  synonymous 
with  indefinite  progress  in  reason  and  virtue,  has  little  of  that  tendency  to 
lower  the  moral  sentiments  which  cannot  be  denied  to  belong  to  systemg 
of  prudential  ethics,  founded  on  a  perpetual  calculation  of  the  near  and 
gross  interests  of  the  present  world.  Nor  must  it  b«  forgotten,  that  the 
ardour  of  the  devotional  affections  must  render  the  religious  moralist 
unconsciously  disinterested  in  his  feelings,  whatever  may  be  the  selfish 
taint  of  his  theory. 

A  scoffer  might  with  some  truth  tell  us,  that  G«*man  [^Uosophy  is 
founded  in  a  repugnance  to  every  system^hich  has  experience  for  its  basis, 
or  happiness  for  its  end.  Mad.  de  Sta^l  would  probably  justify  the  repug- 
nance, hy  contending  that  the  nietaphysics  of  experienca  uniformly  led  to 
sceptism,  and  Uie  ethics  of  utility  naturally  terminated  in  selfishness.  Tiiere 
is  indeed  a  permanent  hostility  between  modes  of  philosophy  still  more  irre- 
concilable in  their  spirit  and  genius,  than  repugnant  in  their  doctrinei ; 
which,  since  the  beginning  of  speculation,  has  divided  individuals,  nations, 
and  ages,  rather  by  their  temper  and  circumstances,  than  in  any  proportion 
to  the  force  of  argument.  Some  philosophical  disputes  ^re,  in  truth,  the 
forms  assumed  by  antagonist  principles  in  human  nature.  Among  the  more 
remarkable  instances  of  this  speculative  war  are  the  controversies  between 
scepticism  and  dogmatism  ;  between  calculation  and  enthusiasm;  and  be- 
tween ethical  systems  founded  on  utility,  and  those  in  which,  under  various 
names,  the  moral  principle  is  considered  as  ultimate  in  theory,  as  it  is  unani- 
mously acknowledged  to  be  supreme  in  practice. 

It  is  possible  in  speculation  to  preserve  the  harmony  of  these  principles, 
by  assigning  to  each  its  due  rank  and  its  proper  sphere.  But,  in  practice, 
the  irregular  variety  of  events  and  passions  and  characters  is  perpetually  im- 
pelling them  beyond  their  end,  and  driving  them  without  tlieir  province. 
Calm  minds  and  tranquil  periods  tend  towards  the  one—sensibility  and.eB- 
thusiasm,  turbulence  and  revolution  towards  the  other. — Peculiar  condi- 
tions of  society  sometimes  exhibit  the  excess  of  the  one  and  of  the  other  at 
the  same  moment.  Thus,  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Emperors,  the  Romm 
nobility,  according  to  their  various  characters,  either  braved  oppreasioD, 
with  stoical  enthusiasm,  or  escaped  from  it  into  a  slightly  systematised  yo- 
luptaousness,  which  borrowed  the  name  of  Epicurus,  thou(^  it  breathed 
nothing  of  the  spirit  of  that  pure  and  amiable  moralist. 

There  is  no  logical  tie  between  the  opinions  ranged  on  either  side.  They 
are  frequently  disjoined,  and  even  at  variance  with  each  other.  They 
are  examples,  chosen  from  many  others,  of  a  permanent  contest,  noi 
indeed  of  reason,  but  of  the  reasoning  faculties  with  the  common  feelioga  ot 
mankind. 

The  two  principles  which  in  one  of  these  controversies  have  struggled 
for  the  ascendant,  from  the  time  of  Epieurus  and  Zeno,  to  that  of  Paley 
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md  Kaot,  afD'well  stated  by  our  philosophical  and  eloquent  author.  "  Tho 
oondactof  a  miw  is  truly  moral,  only  when  he  disregards  the  fortunate  or 
unCofUinate  consequences  of  his  actions,  if  these  actions  be  dictated  by 
duty."  On  the  other  hand  "  The  general  laws  of  nature  and  of  society 
plaos  happiness  and  virtue  in  harmony  with  each  other."  Now  the  second 
of  these  positions  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  system  of  utility; 
and  all  moralists  of  every  school  must  assent  to  the  truth  of  the  first.  The 
question  is,  whether  the  second^  as  the  first  principle  of  moral  theory, 
be  coDsisteDt  with  the  first,  as  an  undisputed  rule  of  moral  practice. 
That  these  two  propositions  are  in  some  manner  reconcilable,  must  be 
the  opinion  of  Mad.  de  Sta^l ;  for  she  adopts  them  both  as  parts  of  her  moral 
system. 

Do  ike  metians  called  moral  by  all  men  agree  in  the  fuality  of  conducing 
te  ike  general  happineee  7 — This  is  surely  a  reasonable  aud  important 
quMlion ;  and  as  it  relates  to  a  fact  which  is  the  subject  of  universal  ex- 
perienoe,  it  must  be  capable  of  a  satisfactory  answer.    To  this  question  there 
can  be  but  one  answer.    A  common  quality  is  then  discovered  in  all  moral 
acUops — their  general  utility.    According  to  the  received  rules  of  philo* 
flophistng,  it  should  seem  unnecessary  to  seek  for  any  farther  criterion.  But 
whether  they  have  any  other  qualities  in  common  or  not,  thus  much  is  cer- 
tain, that  their  common  quality  of  utility  cannot  be  overlooked  in  any  just 
tieory  of  morals,  and  must  on  the  contrary  form  an  essential  principle  in 
such  a  theory.    To  advance  a  step  farther,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  they 
aremoral  acts  which,  when  eingly  considered,  are  repugnant  to  the  interest 
of  the  agent.    But  it  is  a  proper  subject  of  enquiry,  Whether  there  he  any 
habitual  dieposiUon  ioteards  virtuous  action^  which  it  is  not  conducive  to 
the  happiness  of  the  individual  to  entertain  in  such  a  degree  as  to  render 
if  impossible  fMt  him  to  prefer  an  act  of  vice  for  its  separate  advantage  ? 

No  philosopher  has  ever  yet  ventured  to  point  out  such  a  disposition. 
Till  it  be  named,  we  must  contend  that  the  point  where  interest  universally 
eoincides  with  virtue;  and  where  public  and  private  happiness  are  identified, 
is  discovered — not  indeed  in  single  actions,  but  in  those  habitual  dispo- 
sitions from  which  actions  flow — it  never  can  be  supposed  that  these  prin- 
ciples of  general  and  personal  utility,  and  their  co-operation  in  this  manner, 
are  not  most  momentous  parts  of  an  ethical  system.  Whether  they  alone 
«re  safficient  to  afford  a  moral  theory  of  actions,  may  still  be  a  proper  suh- 
jetX  of  discussion ;  but  no  theory  can  be  formed  exclusive  of  them.  Their 
trafh  and  their  importance  are  perfectly  independent  of  any  system  respect- 
ing die  nature  and  origin  of  moral  approbation  or  disapprobation.  Though 
utility  should  be  the  criterion  of  the  morality  of  actions,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  moral  sentiment  should  consist  only  in  a  preception  of  that  utility. 
The  nature  of  moral  sentiment  is  a  matter  of  fact  to  be  determined  by  se- 
parate enquiry.  The  doctrine  of  utility  may  be  equally  applied  to  actions 
and  dispositions,  whether  we  consider  conscience  as  a  modification  of  reason 
or  of  feeling;  whether  we  believe  it  to  be  implanted  originally  in  our  na- 
ture, or  only  the  necessary  produce  of  the  action  of  circumstances  common 
lo  all  men  upon  the  structure  of  every  human  mind. 

Bat  though  the  doctrine  of  utility  be  perfectly  reconcilable  with  the  prin- 
e^les  and  sentiments  of  the  most  disinterested  virtue — though  the  loftiest 
-nsioDS  of  Plato,  and  the  sternest  precepts  of  Zeno,  may  be  justified  by,  and 
«vea  deduced  from,  the  elements  of  the  theory  of  Epicurus ;  yet  it  must  not 
le  denied,  that  in  practice  there  is  ao  hostility  hitherto  unappeased  betweeix 
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these  difibrent  regions  of  the  moral  world ;  and  that  this  hootOlty  has  been 
the  most  powerfol,  though  often  the  seeret  cause*  of  the  diversity  of  monil 
systems. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  most  strongly  to  feel  the  necessity  of  sacrificing 
advantage  to  duty  in  the  course  of  life,  naturally,  however  unreasonably, 
feel  a  repugnance  to  acknowledge  that  die  rules  of  duty  are  founded  on  any 
species  of  advantage,  even  the  most  general  and  refined.  Those  vho  con- 
stantly contemplate  the  theoretical  depeqd«nce  of  moral  rules  upon  public 
advantage^  may  feel  a  disposition  inconsistent  with  their  principles,  but 
favoured  by  their  habits  of  thinking,  to  believe  that  the  consideratioD  of 
advantage  may  safely  impel  and  guide  their  actions.  The  disinlerested  seo- 
timents  of  practical  virtue  seek  to  establish  themselves  in  the  territory  of 
speculation.  They  are  impatient  of  superiority,  though  without  their  own 
province ;  and  they  tend  to  substitute  magnificent  names  for  intelligible  prin- 
ciples in  scientific  morals.  On  the  other  hand»  it  is  the  natural  tendency  of 
the  principle  of  utility,  to  pass  the  frontier  of  theory,  within  which  its  do- 
minion is  legitimate;  and  to  pervert  human  life,  by  substituting  a  cakula- 
tion  of  the  consequences  of  each  action,  instead  of  the  inviolable  authoritj 
of  moral  rules,  and  the  habitual  ardour  of  virtuous  affections. 

This  warfare  perhaps  will  never  be  terminated.    Opinions,  apparently 
repugnant,  may  be  shown  to  be  consistent ;  but  principles  of  human  nature, 
so  powerful  and  so  adverse,  are  always  likely  to  be  embroiled  with  eaeh 
other.    The  difficulty  of  a  pacification  is  formidably  increased  by  the  very 
technical  terms  in  every  oMMlification  of  Epicurean  ethics.    Pleasure,  en- 
joyment, interest,  even  happiness,  are  terms  which,  in  their  popular  import, 
have  a  reference  to  self,  and  some  of  them  to  the  lowest  portion  of  selt 
They  have  associations  with  sensuality  and  sordidness,  from  which  no  phi- 
losophical definition  can  purify  themr    They  are  used  a  thousand  times  in 
cheir  vulgar  sense,  for  once  that  they  are  employed  by  the  refined  epieuiean. 
The  habits  of  the  mind  are  necessarily  framed  according  to  the  moslfraqnent 
usage.    The  gross  acceptation  of  the  terms  steals  on  the  loost  abstract  rea* 
aoner,  and  insensibly  affects  his  views.    Hence  one  class  of  moralists  leooii 
ftom  the  theory,  which  they  find  contaminated  by  such  degrading  ideas; 
and  another  suffer  themselves  unconsciously  to  be  influenced  in  their  moni 
sentiments,  by  the  foreign  impurities  with  which  the  aooidents  of  language 
have  encrusted  their  elementary  notions.    If  ever  a  peace  should  be  aooon- 
plished  between  these  conflicting  principles,  it  must  be  by  a  powerful,  and 
jcomprehensive,  and  impartial  representation  of  the  virfaole  moral  system;-* 
in  which  the  morality  of  actions,  the  motives  of  conduct,  and  the  nature  of 
moral  approbation,  are  perfectly  distinguished  from  eadi  other  ; — in  which 
a  broad  line  of  demarcation  separates  theory  from  practice ;— -which  ei-* 
hibits  general  utility,  ascertained  by  calculation,  as  the  basis  of  moral  mies, 
and  the  test  of  virtuous  sentiments ;  but  leaves  every  action  to  be  impelled 
by  sentiment  and  controlled  by  rule,  without  the  toleration  of  any  a(^ 
to  utility ;— where  theoretical  principles  are  expounded  with  precise  sim-* 
plicity,  and  active  sentiments  represented  in  their  natural  force  and  ardour: 
where  every  part  of  human  nature  is  alike  exercised  and  invigorated ;  where 
the  understandings  of  philosophers  are  satisfied,  and  the  hearts  of  virtuous 
men  moved ;  where  science  is  protected  from  being  disturbed  by  enthusiasm, 
and  generous  feeling  guarded  with  still  greater  care  from  the  freezing  power 
of  misplaced  calculation.  All  the  parts  of  so  noble  a  representation  probably 
exisl  in  the  works  of  ancient  and  modern  philosophers.    But  many  ineflec- 
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toal  attempts  must  precede  the  comtroctioB.  of'  the  magoificeni  edifice  iiv 
some  distant  generalioii,  by  a  firm  and  vigorous  hand,  uninfluenced  by  tl^ 
piejadlces  of  speculation  or  of  practice,  of  sect  or  of  age;  and,  as  far  as 
human  infirmity  will  allow,  even  by  the  still  more  subtle  and  indelible  pre- 
judiecs  of  personal  aharacier. 

Of  a  nature  very  analogous  to  this  moral  contest  is  the  struggle  between 
prudence  and  enthusiasm^  which  pervades,  human  life,  and  of  which  one 
Mde  is  maintained  in  tbeihree  last  chapters  of  this  work,  with  afiecting  and 
persuasive  eloquence.  In  public  and  private  life,  in  literature  and  art,  in 
kgislatioo  and  even  in  religion  itself,  this  dispute  is  every  day  reproduced 
under  new  forms  and  names.  On  this  subject,  a  good  understanding  be«- 
tweeo  the  contending  parties  is  more  attainable,  though  a  coincidence 
between  persons  of  a  different  temperament  and  character  could  never  be 
more  than  verbal.  Mad.  de  S(8i6l  herself  confounds  a  calm  regard  to  hap- 
piness with  that  gross  selfishness,  which,  as  a  vice  most  destructive  to  hap^ 
piness*  it  is  the  office  of  the  guardian  principle  of  prudence  to  eradicate.  On . 
the  other  h»d,  it  is  among  the  calmest  suggestions,  of  reason,  that  wherever 
great  obstaales  are  to  be  conquered^  a  great  power  must  be  created.  There 
musl,  ibi^ehte^  be^many  cases  where  prudence  justifies  the  cultiyalion  of. 
enthusiasm.  It  is  evident  that  no  prudence  cosdd  ever  produce  heroic  sa- 
ccifioes.  It  never  was  the.  interest  of  the  private  soldiers  of  an  army  to 
march  into  a  field  of  battle.  It  may,  indeed,  be  their  duty.  But  it  would 
bea  strange  policy  whidi  would  prefer  a  sense  of  duty  iaaa  army,  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  honour  or  of  patriotism.  la  those  ordima*y  actions  of  human 
life  which  presuppose  deliberation,  the  regard  to  interest  may  be  generally 
•elied  on.  In  the  regular  movements  of  great  bodies  of  men  it  will  maintain . 
iCe  average  influence.  In  whatever  must'  be  subjected  to  unifioim  rules,  it 
mast  he  extremely  considered,  because  its  regukrity.  compensates  for  its 
Wieakoeas.  Other  passions  overcome  or  suspend  its  power ;  but  their  return 
and  movements  cannot  be  foreseen  or  calculated.  Prudence  is  eyet  in 
same  degree  present,  and  fills  up  the  vacant  place  of  every  exhausted  pas- 
MO.  The  movements  of  this  principle  in  pursuit  of  subsistence  and  wealth 
are  so  regular,  that  they  have  bestowed  on  political  economy  the  character 
of  an  exact  science.  Its  uniform  presence,  as  much-as  its  force,  obliges  the 
penal  lawgiver  to  found  his  sanctions  upon  it."^  To  this  important  principle 
has  nature  intrusted  the  protection  of  society  from  disorder,  and  of  individuals . 
from  daily  and  hourly  waste  of  their  happiness.  It  guards  against  evil.  To 
belongs  the  privilege  of  producing  what  is  beautiful  and  good, 
her  spring  all  the  affections  that  sweeten  life ; — all  the  sublime  exer- 
irf  genius; — all  the  lofty  virtues  which  shed  a  glory  round  human  na- 
ture. Without  the  one,  society  could  not  be  preserved :  — without  the  other, 
it  would  not  be  worth  preserving.  Both  are  equally  indispensable,  though 
not  equally  dignified  parts  of  the  moral  order  of  the  world .    But,  as  a  coarse 

*  nrDbabhr  Blad.  de  SUel  has  not  enoagh  considered  those  profound  and  original  speculations 
•fMr.  BealnuD,  which  she  incideBtally  controverts.  Notwithstanding  the  unriTaflea  talent  of 
Ihe  editor  tot  dear  and  lively  exposition,  they  require  patient  attention.  They  are  the  first  con- 
^erable  attempt  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  system  of  philosophical  jarisprudence.  That  suoh 
a  wofk  sboald  be  begun  and  completed  by  the  same  man,  u  not  consbtent  with  the  stow  march  of 
tfie  hunan  undentaoding.  They  have,  in  truth,  no  connexion  with  the  selfish  system;  ncr  do. 
iSbtj  exclude  the  most  duinterested  and  the  most  ardent  affections  from  influence  over  condnct. 
BmnpoB  aH  possible  systems,  the  lawgiver  nrast  calmly  regard  the  general  interest  of  sodetjf. 
Tka  aoet  wpedmm  objections  to  Mr.  Bentham  have  arisen  from  losing  sight  of  his  olnect,  which  is 
lo  ptcaent  a  calculation  of  pleasures  and  pains  (from  whatever  source)  as  the  basis  of  seneral  rules 
of  Cw,  not  aa  a  guide  in  the  detiberation  of  an  individual  concerning  the  momlily  of  each  single 
(See  E&^mrgk  M$view,  vol.  iv.  i».  18.) 
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and  brutish  selfishness  is  the  natural  vice  of  the  vast  majority  of  men,  if 
seems  to  be  evidoDt,  that,  in  all  ordinary  circumstances,  the  excess  of  pni- 
dence  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  that  of  sensibility.  The  principles  of  in- 
terest and  prudence  have  some  analogy  to  those  forces  in  the  material  world 
^hich  are  rendered  subservient  to  human  skill,  because  they  cani)e, ascer- 
tained with  absolute  f>recision, — and  to  those  simple  laws  which  govern  the 
regular  movements  of  the  grandest  bodies  in  nature. 

Those  of  sentiment  and  enthusiasm  have  more  analogy  to  the  mighty 
agents,  iudiscoverable  in  their  nature,,  conspicuous  and  tremendous  in  Uieir 
etfects,  invisible  and  impalpable,  which  can  neither  be  numbered,  weighed, 
nor  measured ; — of  which  no  man  can  tell  whence  they  come,  or  whither, 
they  go;  but  which  produce  the  most  terrible  appearances,  and  preserve  the 
most  beneficial  conditions  of  the  material  universe ;  like. the  electric  power, 
when  its  incalculable  accumulation  and  redundance  shake  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  with  tempests;  or  like  the  element,  the  quality,  or  the  energy 
which  is  the  unknown  cause  of  heat,  which  expands  matter  into  those  vast 
bodies  of  fluid  and  vapour,  which  qualify  the  world  to  be  the  habitation  of 
life. 

The  contest  between  Scepticism  and  Dogmatism  has  a  close  connexion 
with  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  this  philosophical  and  eloquent 
work.     The  system  of  Kant  was  one  of  the  efforts  of  philosophy  to  expel 
the  poison  of  scepticism  which  Hume  had  infused  into  it.    That  great 
speculator  had  not  amused  himself,  like  Bayle,  with  dialectical  exerciKS, 
which  only  inspire  a  disposition  towards  doubt,  by  diplayingihe  uncertainty 
of  the  opinions  most  generally  received.    He  aimed  at  proving,  not  that 
nothing  had  been  known,  but  that  nothing  could  be  known ;  and  that,  Irom 
the  very  structure  of  itke  understanding,  we  were  destined  to  remain  in 
absolute  and  universal  ignorance.    It  is  true,  that  a  system  of  universal 
scepticism  can  never  be  more  than  a  mere  intellectual  amusement;  an 
exercise  of  subtlety,  not  without  its  use  in  humbling  the  pride  of  dogmatism. 
As  the  dictates  of  experience,  which  regulate  conduct,  must  be  the  object 
of  belief,  all  objections  which  attack  them  in  common  with  the  principles  of 
reasoning  must  be  utterly  ineffectual.     Whatever  attacks  «very  principle  of 
befief,  can  destroy  none.     As  long  as  the  principles  of  science  are  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  same  level  (be  it  called  certainty  or  uncertainty)  with  the 
maxims  of  life,  the  whole  system  of  human  conviction  must  continue  un- 
disturbed.    When  the  sceptic  boasts  of  having  involved  the  results  of  ex- 
perience, and  the  elements  of  geometry,  in  the  same  ruin  with  the  doctrines 
of  religion,  or  the  principles  of  philosophy,  he  may  be  answered,  that  no 
dogmatist  ever  claimed  more  than  tlie  same  degree  of  certainty  for  these 
various  opinions  or  conviction,  and  that  his  scepticism  leaves  them  in  that 
condition.    In  plain  sense,  the  answer  admits  no  reply.     But  the  systm 
of  Kant  and  the  worJis  of  Reid,  dissimilar  as  they  are  in  their  form  and  spirit, 
were  contemporary  and  independent  attempts  to  defeat  scepticism,  by 
weapons  more  apparently  philosophical.    Both  these  philosophers,  in  the 
retirement  of  Northern  IJniversities,  began  their  scientific  labours  nearly  in 
thesanae  year,  by  a  discussion  of  the  same  question  that  was  agitated  between 
the  Leibnitzians  and  Newtonians  about  force.   In  a  country  like  Germany, 
where  the  use  of  a  dead  language,  and  the  separation  of  the  learned  class 
from  society,  long  preserved  the  scholastic  character  and  style  in  philo- 
sophy, Kant  made  a  premature  attempt  to  trace  every  part  of  science  to 
common  principles  in  the  human  understanding,  with  the  usual  destiny  ol 
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being  often  compelled  to  hide  in  magniflcent  expressions  an  ignorance  which 
ought  to  be  acknowledged;  but  with  prodigious  comprehension  of  mind,  and 
extent  of  accurate  knowledge;  with  tfie  aulhoritatire  and  dogmatic  tone  of 
a  discoverer;,  with  a  technical  nomenclature,  extensive  enough  to  form  a 
new  language; -^in  his  moral  writings,  distinguished  by  an  austere  elo- 
quence becoming  a  teacher  of  virtue ;  — in  his  metaphysical  works,  charac- 
terised by  an  obscurity  which  seems,  in  original  thinkers,  sometimes  to 
arise  from  the  crowd  of  ideas  struggling  for  issue ;  — and,  above  all,  remark- 
able perhaps  beyond  any  man  since  Aristotle,  for  that  genius  of  system  which 
maintains  simplicity  of  principle  amidst  the  greatest  variety  of  matters,  and 
preserves  symmetry  and  correspondence  between  the  most  remote  parts  of 
the  intellectual  edifice.     In  Scotland,  where  Hulcheson  had  revived  specu- 
lative philosophy  in  a  more  elegant  and  popular  form,  Reid,  a  patient 
observer,  and  ail  accurate  thinker,  with  an  amiable  prepossession  in  favour 
of  useful  and  revered  opinions,  with  singular  caution,  modesty,  perspicuity, 
and  elegance,  composed  his  Enquiry,  on  which  his  fame  among  philosophers 
depends ;  and  which  is  more  distinguished,  both  by  originality  and  error, 
Ihan  his  later  writings.    His  language  has  an  unfortunate  appearance  of 
appealing  to  the  multitude  on  the  most  abstruse  subjects  of  human  medita- 
tion.    He  has  contributed  to  render  the  philosophy  of  thought  more  con- 
sidered as  a  science  of  observation ;  and  to  check  premature  and  precipitate 
generalisation.     But  neither  he  nor  his  illustrious  followers  have  sufficiently 
remembered,  that  to  philosophise  is  to  generalise;  that  the  perfection   of 
science  is  proportioned  to  the  simplicity  of  its  principles;  and  that  a  multi- 
plication of  general  laws  Is  an  avowal  of  imperfeetion  only  better  than  a 
groundless  boast  of  perfection.    No  two  writers  were  ever  more  unlike; 
and  the  disciples  of  both  philosophers  will  be  equally  scandalised  at  the 
comparison.    Yet  both  were  actuated  by  the  same  impulse,  and  aimed  at 
the  same  end.    Long  before  the  appearance  of  either,  a  grand  defect  of  the 
prevalent  philosophy  had  been  found  by  Leibnitz,  who  of  all  writers  since 
Bacon  most  abounds  in  those  fruitful  thoughts  which  arise  from  a  compre-^ 
hensive  glance  over  the  principles  of  knowledge.     The  ancient  maxim,  of 
which  it  seems  impossible  to  trace  the  author,  is,  ''  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  understanding  which  was  not  previously  in  the  sense."    Leibnitz  pro- 
posed to  add  to  this  maxim,  '*  except  the  understanding  itself ;"— and  by 
this  short  addition  he  spread  a  new  light  over  intellectual  philosophy. — 
The  system  of  Gassendi,  of  Hobbes,  and  of  Locke,  by  the  unhappy  com- 
parison of  the  original  state  of  the  mind  to  blank  paper,  led  its  followers  to 
see  nothing  in  the  understanding  but  what  came  from  without.    They  did 
not  enough  consider,  if  they  considered  at  all,  that  the  very  capacity  of 
receiving  impressions  must  be  subject  to  ascertainable  rules;  that  the  human 
understanding  has  a  structure  and  functions,  and  laws  of  action  which  must 
regulate  its  perceptions,  and  render  it  capable  of  experience  and  of  reasoning. 
These  laws  of  the  percipient  and  intellectual  nature  must  plainly  be  ultimate, 
and  never  can  be  questioned  in  discussion,  because  all  discussion  is  founded 
upon  them.     The  neglect  of  them  opened  the  way  to  scepticism.     The 
extensive  technical  language  of  Kant,  and  the  unfortunate  term  Commtm 
Sense,  adopted  by  Reid,  bolh  denote  the  same  ultimate  laws  of  thought 
which  mark  the  boundaries  of  reasoning,  and  against  which  all  disputation 
b  a  Tain  mockery. .  The  number  of  such  laws,  and  the  criterion  which 
distinguishes  them,  are  subjects  of  important  disquisition.    But  all  theories 
of  the  understanding  must  either  imply  or  express  their  existence.     That  of 
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Hartley  and  CondUlac  attempts  ta  reduce  them'  to  one, — certainly  without 
success  in  the  present  state  ofknowledge.  But  if  they  were  reduced  to 
one,  that  one  must  be  a  tact,  for  the  existence  of  which  no  proof  could  be 
given,  and  of  the  nature  of  which  no  explanation  could  be,  attempted. 
Whether  they  were  one  or  a  thousand,  tlie  controversy  belweei^the  Bog-, 
matist  and  the  Sceptic  would  be  precisely  of  the  same  nature.  UniveruJ 
scepticism  involves  a  contradiction  in  terms.  It  is  a  belief  that  there  can  b^ 
no  belief.  It  is  an  attempt  of  the  mind  to  act  without  its  structure,  and  by 
other  laws  than  those  to  which  nature  has  subjected  its  operations.  No  mao^ 
can  be  allowed  to  be  an  opponent  in  reasoning  who  does  not  admit  those 
principles,  without  which  all  reasoning  is  impossible.^  It  is  indeed  a  puerile 
play,  to  attempt  by  argument  to  establish  or  confute  principles,  which  every 
step  of  the  argument  necessarily  presupposes.— <He  who  labours  to  establish 
them,  must  fall  into  a  vicious  circle;  and  be  who  attempts  to  impugn  them». 
into  irreconcilable  contradiction. 

The  reasonings  of  the  Pyrrhonians  and  the  Dogmatists  are  balanced  in  a 
noble  passage  of  Pascal,  whose  philosophical  genius  often  shines  fortti  vrith 
momentary  splendour  from  the  thick  clouds  which  usually  darkened  his 
great  mind.  **  L^unique  fort  des  Dogmalistes,  c'est  qu'en  parlant  de  bonne 
foi  et  sioc^rement,  on  ne  peut  douter  des  principesnaturels."— — "Les 
principes  se  sentent,  les  propositions  se  concluent. '— ''  II  n'y  a  jamais  eu 

de  Pyrrhonien  effectif  et  parfait." ''  La  nature  soutient  k  raison  im- 

puissante." 

He  concludes  with  an  observation  so  remarkable  for  range  of  mind,  and 
weight  of  authority,  that  it  seems  to  us  to  have  a  higher  character  of  gran- 
deur, than  any  passage  in  human  composition  which  has  a  mere  reference 
to  the  operations  of  the  understanding,— *'*  La  nature  confond  lee  Pyr^ 
rhoaiens,  et  la  raison  les  Dogmatistes." 


STEWART'S  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  ENCYCLOPiEDIA. 

PART  I.  f 

'*  History,''  says  Lord  Bacon,  'Ms  Natural,  Civil,  or  Ecclesiastical,  or 
Literary ;  whereof  the  three  first  I  allow  as  extant,  ihe/burth  I  note  oa 
deficient.  For  no  man  hath  propounded  to  himself  the  general  state  of 
learning,  to  be  described  and  represented  from  age  to  age,  as  many  have 
done  the  works  of  nature,  and  the  state  civil  and  ecclesiastical ;  without 
which  the  history  of  the  world  seemeth  to  me  to  be  as  the  statue  of  Poly- 
phemus with  his  eye  out;  that  part  being  wanting  which  doth  most  show 
the  i^irit  and  life  of  the  person.  And  yet  I  am  not  ignorant,  that  in  divers 
particular  sciences,  as  of  the  Jurisconsults,  the  Mathematicians,  the  Rhe- 
toricians, the  Philosophers,  there  are  set  down  some  small  memorials  of  the 
schools,— of  authors  of  books ;  so  likewise  some  barren  relations  touching 
the  invention  of  arts  or  usages.  But  a  just  story  of  learning,  containing  the 
antiquities  and  originals  of  knowledges,  and  their  sects,  their  inventions, 

*  This  is  signiflcantly  expressed  in  the  qaaint  title  of  ao  old  and  rare  book,  *^Sciri  swe  Seepiiewm 
et  ScepHcorum  a  jure  dumUatiome  Sxehuio/*  by  Thomas  Wfaite^  a  peraooag«  of  aoiiie  oon- 
sideraLton  in  the  hiiftory  of  Enclisb  philosophy. 

f  Dttgald  Stewart's  Introduction  to  the  Gncyclopsedia,  prefixed  to  the  SopplcmeDl  of  the 
EneyclopBdia  BritannicB.--Vol.  xxvii.  page  ISO.    September,  1S16. 
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dieir  tradltioDd,  their  divers  adminiatraUims  and  fnanagings,  tbeir  op(x>8i- 
tionBy  decays,  depressions,  oblivions,  removes,  with  the  causes  and  occasions 
ot  them,  and  all  other  events  coneerning  learning  throu^^out  the  ages  of 
the  world,  I  may  truly  aOgrm  to  be  wanting.  The  use  and  end  of  which 
wori  I  dp  not  so  much  design  for  curiosity,  or  satisfaction  of  those  who  are 
lovers  ofiearning,  bpt  chiefly  for  a  more  serious  and  grave  purpose,  which 
is  this,  in  few  words,  '  iJUti  it  wHl  makejeamed  men  wiae  in  the  irstf  and 
mtminiatfatim  of  teaming.*"  * — Adwineement  of  Learning,  book  if. 

Though  there  are  passages  in  the  writings  of  Lord  Bacon  more  splendid 
than  the  above,  few,  probsd>Iy,  better  display  the  union  of  all  the  qualities 
which  characterized  his  philosophical  genius.  He  had  in  general  inspired 
a  fervour  of  admiration  which  vents  itself  in  indiscriminate  praise,  and  is 
very  adverse  to  a  calm  examination  of  the  character  of  his  understanding^ 
which  was  very  peculi^,  and  on  Ihat  account  described  with  more  thav 
ordinary  imperfection,  by  that  unfortunately  vague  and  weak  part  of  Ian- 
gua^  which  attempts  to  distinguish  the  varieties  of  mental  superiority.  To 
this  cause  it  may  be  ascribed,  that  perhaps  no  great  man  has  been  either 
moceignorantly  censured,  or  more  uninstructively  commended.  It  is  easy 
(o  describe  his  trans^dant  merit  in  general  terms  of  commendation :  for 
some  of  his  great  qualities  lie  on  the  surface  of  his  writings.  But  that  in 
which  he  most  excelled  all  other  men,  was  in  the  range  and  compass  of  his 
intellectual  view — the  power  of  contemplating  many  and  distant  objects 
together,  without  indistinctness  or  confusion — ^which  he  himself  has  called 
the  discursive  or  comprehensive  understanding.  This  wide-ranging  Intel- 
lect was  illuminated  by  the  brightest  Fancy  that  ever  contented  itself  with 
the  office  of  only  ministering  to  Reason :  and  from  this  singular  relation  of 
the  two  grand  faculties  of  man,  it  has  resulted,  that  his  philosophy,  though 
illustrated  still  more  than  adorned  by  the  utmost  splendour  of  imagery, 
continues  slili  subject  to  the  undivided  supremacy  of  intellect.    In  the  midst 


*  Hw  Lalio  book  !>«  Autrmentitj  a  translation  from  the  publMied  and  unpublished  English 

Bpodlion  of  Lord  Bacon,  made  by  men  of  eminent  talent,  and  under  his  own  inspection,  inaj[  be 
eoosidered,  in  respect  to  the  matter,  as  a  second  original  j  but  wherever  we  possess  his  own  diction, 
i«e  riMaU  be  onwiUing  to  quote  Om  inadequate  expression  in  which  any  other  man  labours  Co  do 
it  justiee.  In  the  following  instances^  bowerer,  the  Latin  version  oontains  passfiges  of  which  his 
Qrwinal  Eaglidi  is  not  preserved :  — 

^Aate  omnia  autem  id  agi  volnmus  {quod  Civilis  Historic  decut  e$i  ei  quoii  anima)  ut  cum 
CT«iliscaiisiB  copuJentur,  videlicet  ut  memorentur  naturae  regionum  et  populorum,  idolesqoe  apta 
et  b^ilis,  aut  inepta  et  inhabilis  ad  dtsciplinas  diversas,  accidentia  temporum,  quae  scientiis  adversa 
faermt  ant  propitia ;  zeli  et  mixturas  religionum,  malitias  et  favores  legum,  virtutes  denique  insignes 
•C  cfiewia  qoonindam  Tiromm  ad  scientias  promovendas, — et  similia.  At  hafee  omnia  ita  tractari 
pnecipiaun  at  non  criticorum  more  in  laude  et  censuri  tempus  teratur,  sed  plane  historic^  na  ipsas 
■arreotor,  judicium  parcioa  interponatur. 

^I>e  MOdo  hojusniodi  liistorisB  oonficiends,  monemus  ut  per  singulas  annorum  centurias  libri  pne^ 
dpai  qui  per  ea  tcwporis  spatia  conscripti  sunt  in  consilium  adbibeatttur*  ut  ex  eorum  non  perlec- 
fiooe  (id  enim  infinitum  esset)  sed  degustalione,  et  observatione  argumenti,  styli,  methodi,  geniw 
USm9  Umporit  literariut,  velut  incaniatione  qitadaott  a  mortuis  evoceUtr. 

*'Qiiod  ad  usum  ottinet,  haao  eo  speelant  non  ut  honor  literarum  et  pompa  per  tot  eircomfusas 
im^ines  ceiebretur,  nee  uuia,  i>ro  nagrantissimo  quo  literas  prosequimur  amore,  omnia  quas  ad 
cwvm  atatum  quoqne  moao  pertinent  usque  ad  cunositalem  iaquirere  et  scire  et  conscrvare  ave- 
■os,  aed  ob  eaasam  magis  seriam  et  gravem,  ea  est  (ut  verbo  dicamns)  qaoniam  per  talero,  qaalem 
dswiipaiiaos  MirfatioaeB,^ad  virorum  dootorum^  in  doctrinas  usu  et  administratione  prudentiam  et 
saCertiauii  maximam  accessionem  fieri  posse  exlfltimamus,  et  rerum  intellectualium,  non  minus  quani 
ovffinm,  motaa  et  perturbationeS|  vitiaque  et  virtutes  notari  posse,  et  regimen  inde  optimum  ednct 
ctsutiiui.'' — DeAugmeniis  SctenUatuwiy  Lib,  11.  o.  4. 

We  bare  ventured  on  this  bng  quotation,  not  only  for  the  valuable  additions  to  the  English  text 
wbicii  it  contains,  but  for  the  very  striking  proof  which  a  comparison  of  the  English  and  l^tin  text 
wil  affivd,  of  the  inferiority  of  the  yersion  in  (lie  psssages  where  we  have  the  good  fortune  to  possess 
ike  original.  Yet  we  know  that  Hobbet,  one  of  the  best  of  our  writers,  was  Bacon's  favourite 
tnmalalor.  —  III.  Aubrey,  602. 
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of  all  the  prodigality  of  an  imagination  which,  had  it  beea  iiidependeof, 
would  have  been  poetical,  Hia  opinions  remained  severely  rational. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  conceive,  or  at  least  to  describe,  other  equally  essentia! 
elements  of  his  greatness,  and  conditions  of  his  success.  He  is  probably  a 
single  instance  of  a  mind  whioh,  in  philosophising,  always  reaches ^the  point 
of  elevation  whence  the  whole  prospect  is  commanded,  without  ever  rising 
to  such  a  distance  as  to  lose  a  distinct  perception  of  every  part  of  it.*  It  is 
perhaps  not  less  singular,  that  his  philosophy  should  be  founded  at  once  on 
disDBgard  for  the  authority  of  men,  and  on  reverence  for  the  boundaries 
prescribed  by  nature  to  human  enquiry ;  that  he  who  thought  so  little  of  what 
man  had  done,  hoped -so  highly  of  what  he  could  do ;  that  so  daring  an  in- 
novator in  science  should  be  so  wholly  exempt  from  the  love  of  singnlarity 
or  paradox ;  that  the  same  man  who  renounced  imaginary  provinces  in  die 
empire  of  science,  and  withdrew  its  landmarks  within  the  limits  of  ex* 
perience,  should  also  exhort  posterity  to  push  their  conquests  to  its  utmosi 
verge,  with  a  boldness  which  will  be  fully  justified  only  by  the  discoveries 
of  ages  from  which  we  are  yet  far  distant. 

No  man  ever  united  a  more  poetical  style  to  a  less  poetical  philosophy. 
One  great  end  of  his  discipline  is  to  prevent  mysticisoA  and  fanaticism  from 
obstructing  the  pursuit  of  truth.    With  a  less  brilliant  fancy,  he  would  have 
had  a  mind  less  qualified  for  philosophical  enquiry.    His  fancy  gave  him 
that  power  of  illustrative  metaphor,  by  which  he  seemed  to  have  invented 
again  the  part  of  language  which  respects  philosophy;  and  it  rendered  new 
truths  more  distinctly  visible  even  to  his  own  eye,  in  their  bright  clothing  of 
imagery.    Without  it,  he  must,  like  others,  have  been  driven  to  the  fabri- 
cation of  uncouth  technical  terms,  which  repel  the  mind,  either  by  vulgarity 
or  pedantry,  instead  of  gently  leading  it  to  novelties  in  science,  throu^ 
agreeable  analogies  with  objects  already  familiar.     A  considerable  portion 
doubtless  of  the  courage  with  which  he  undertook^the  reformation  of  philo- 
sophy, was  caught  from  the  general  spirit  of  his  extraordinary  age,  when 
the  mind  of  Europe  was  yet  agitated  by  the  joy  and  pride  of  emancipa- 
tion from  long  bondage.    The  beautiful  mythology  and  poetical  history  of 
the  ancient  world,  not  yet  become  trivial  or  pedantic,  appeared  before  his 
eyes  in  all  their  freshness  and  lustre.    To  the  general  reader  they  were  then 
a  discovery  as  recent  as  the  world  disclosed  by  Columbus.     The  ancient 
literature,  on  which  his  imagination  looked  back  for  illustration,  had  then 
as  much  the  charm  of  novelty  as  that  rising  philosophy  through  which  his 
reason  dared  to  look  onward  to  some  of  the  last  periods  in  its  unceasing  and 
resistless  course. 

In  order  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  this  wonderful  person,  it  is  essential  to 
fix  steadily  in  our  minds,  what  he  was  not,  what  he  did  not  do,  and  what  he 
professed  neither  to  be  nor  to  do.  He  was  not  what  is  called  a  metaphysi- 
cian. His  plans  for  the  improvement  of  science  were  not  inferred  by  ab- 
stract reasoning  from  any  of  those  primary  principles  to  which  the  philosophers 
of  Greece  stuggled  to  fasten  their  systems.  Hence  he  has  been  treated  as 
empirical  and  superficial  by  those  who  take  to  themselves  the  exclusive  name 


*  He  htimelf,  who  abne  was  aualiSed,  baa  deacribed  the  geniua  of  his  philosophj  both  in 
to  the  desreo  and  manner  in  which  he  rose  from  particniars  to  generab.  ^  Axiomata  infima' 
multum  ab  experientiil  nud&  discrepant.  Saprema  tcto  iUa  et  ^eralissima  (qus  faabentur) 
tionalia  sunt  et  abstracta  et  nil  habent  solidi.  At  media  sant  axiomata  iUa  rera,  et  solida  et  Tivm 
in  <|iiibus  humans  res  et  fortune  sits  sunt,  et  supra  bee  quoque,  tandem  ipsa  ilia  RenemKssiiiMu, 
taha  scilicet  que  uon  abstracta  slot,  sed  per  bsc  media  fere  limitautur.'^  —  Nov.  Org.  Libmr  JL 
AphorU.  104. 
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ot  profound  speculators.     He  was  not,  on  the  other  hand,  a  noathematician, 
to  astronomer,  a  physiologist,  a  chemist.     He  was  not  eminently  conver- 
stDtwith  the  particular  ^truths  of  any  of  those  sciences  which  existed  in  his 
time.  For  this  reason,  he  was  underrated  by  men  of  the  highesUnerit,  who 
bad  acquired  the  most  just  reputation,  by  adding  now  facts  to  the  stock  of 
certain  knowledge.     It  is  not  therefore  wry  surprising  to  find,  that  Harvey, 
tbough  the  friend  as  well  as  physician  of  Bacon,  ^  **  though  he  esteemed 
fu'oi  much  for  his  wit  and  style,  would  not  allow  him  to  be  a  great  philoso- 
pher ;"butsaid  ta  Aubrey,  ''  He  writes  philosophy  like  a  Lord  Chancellor," 
—"in  derision," — ^as  the  honest  biographer  thinks  fit expi^ssely  to  add. 
On  the  same  ground,  though  in  a  manner  not  so  agreeable  to  the  nature  of 
his  own  claims  on  reputation,  Mr.  Hume  has  decided,  that  Bacon  was  not 
80  great  a  man  as  Galileo,  because  he  was  not  so  great  an  astronomer.    Tho 
same  sort  of  injustice  to  his  memory  has  been  more  often  committed  than 
avowed,  by  professors  of  the  exact  and  the  experimental  sciences,  who  [are 
accustomed  to  regard,  as  the  sole  test  of  servicato  knowledge,  a  palpable 
addition  to  its  store.     It  is  very  true  that  he  made  no  discovecies :  but  his 
life  was  employed  in  teaching  the  method  by  which  discoveries  are  made. 
This  distinction  was  early  observedby  that  ingenious  poet  and  amiable  man, 
on  whom  we,  by  our  unmerited  neglect,  have  taken  too  severe  a  revenge, 
for  the  exaggerated  praise  bestowed  on  him  by  our  ancestors. 

**  Bacon,  like  Moses.  led  ur  forth  at  last, 
The  barren  wilderness  he  past. 
Did  on  the  very  bor(|er  stand 
Of  the  blest  promised  land ; 
And  from  the  mountain  top  of  hi<i  exalted  wit, 
Saw  it  himaetf,  and  showed  us  it.** 

Cowley* 6  Ode  to  Ike  Royal  Society. 

The  writings  of  Bacon  do  not  even  abound  with  remarks  so  capable  of 
heiag  separated  from  the  mass  of  previous  knowledge  and  reflection,  that 
Ihey  can  be  called  new.  This  at  least  is  very  far  from  their  greatest  dis- 
linctioo  :  and  vThere  such  remarks  occur,  they  are  presented  more  often  as 
examples  of  his  general  method,  than  a^  important  on  their  own  separate 
account.  In  physics,  which  presented  the  principal  field  for  discovery, 
and  which  owe  alt  that  they  are,  or  can  be,  to  his  method  and  spirit,  the  ex* 
priments  and  observations  which  he  either  made  or  registered,  from  the  least 
valuable  part  of  his  writings,  and  have*  furnished  some  cultivators  of  that 
science  with  an  opportunity  for  an  ungrateful  triumph  over  his  mistakes. 
The  scattered  remarks,  on  the  other  hand,  of  a  moral  nature,  where  abso- 
Inle  novelty  is  precluded  by  the  nature  of  the  subject,  manifest  most  strongly 
both  tho  superior  force  and  the  original  bent  of  his  understanding.  We 
nore  properly  constrast  than  compare  the  experiments  in  '*  the  Natural 
Biatory,"  veith  the  moral  and  political  observations  which  enrich  the  *'  Ad- 
nooemeot  of  Learning,"  fthe  Speeches,  the  Letters,  the  History  of  Henry 
VII.;  and,  above  all,  ''the  Essays,  a  book  which,  though  it  has  been 
fmsed  with  equal  fervour  by  Voltaire,  Johnson,  and  Burke,  has  never  been 
characterised  with  such  exact  justice,  and  such  exquisite  felicity  of  expres-^ 
aon,  as  in  the  Discourse  before  us.  f    It  will  serve  still  more  distinctly  to 


tide  fnm  them.     An  AnpeiuUx  is  a  statioD  of  quite  sufficient  hoooar  for  the  other  materials. 

t  *"  Under  the  wine  bead  of  Ethics,  may  be  mentioned  the  small  volume  to  which  be  has  girea 
*^^^^E89aym;  tbe  best  Iwppi  and  most  popubv  of  all  hi»  works.    It  is  ataoonc  of  those 
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mark  the  natoral  tendency  of  his  mind,  to  obflerve  that  his  moral  and  poll- 
tied  reflections  relate  to  these  practical  subjects,  considered  in  their  most 
practical  point  of  \iew  ;  and  that  he  has  seldom  or  never  attempted  to  re- 
duce to  theory  the  infinite  particulars  of  that ''  ciyil  knowledge/'  which,  as 
he  himself  tells  us,  is,  '^  of  all  others,  most  immersed  in  matter,  and  hard- 
liest  reduced  to  axiom." 

His  mind,  indeed,  was  formed  and  exercised  in  the  affairs  of  the  world. 
His  genius  was  eminently  civil.  His  understanding  was  peculiarly  fitted 
for  questions  of  legislation  and  of  policy, — though  his  character  was  not  an 
instrument  well  qualified  to  execute  the  dictates  of  his  reason.  The  same 
ciYil  wisdom  which  distinguishes  his  judgments  on  human  affairs,  may  also 
be  traced  through  his  reformation  of  philosophy.  It  is  a  practical  judgment 
applied  to  science.  What  he  effected  was  a  reform  in  the  maxims  of  state, 
before  unsuccessfully  pursued  in  the  Republic  of  Letters.  It  is  not  derived 
from  metaphysical  reasoning,  nor  from  scientific  detail,  but  from  a  species 
of  intellectual  prudence,  which,  on  the  practical  ground  of  failure  and  disap- 
pointment in  the  prevalent  modes  of  pursuing  knowledge,  builds  the  neces- 
sity of  alteration,  and  inculcates  the  advantage  of  administering  the  sciences 
on  other  principles.  It  is  an  error  to  represent  him  either  as  imputing  fal- 
lacy to  the  syllogistic  method,  or  as  professing  his  principle  of  induction  to  be 
a  discovery.  The  rules  and  forms  of  argument  will  always  fonnan  impor- 
tant part  of  the  art  of  logic ;  and  the  method  of  induction,  which  is  the  art 
of  discovery,  was  so  far  from  being  unknown  to  Aristotle,  that  it  was  often 
faithfully  pursued  by  that  great  observer.  What  Bacon  aimed  at,  he  accom- 
plished ;  which  was,  not  to  discover  new  principles,  but  to  excite  a  new  spirit 
and  to  render  observation  and  experiment  the  predominant  character  of  philo- 
sophy. It  is  for  this  reason  that  Bacon  could  not  have  been  the  author  of  a 
system  or  the  founder  of  a  sect.  He  did  not  deliver  opinions— *he  taught 
modes  of  philosophising.  His  early  immersion  in  civil  affairs  fitted  him  for 
this  species  of  scientific  reformation .  His  political  course,  though  in  itself  un- 
happy, probably  conduced  to  the  success,  and  certainly  influenced  the  cha- 
racter of  the  comtemplative  part  of  his  life.  Had  it  not  been  for  his  activo 
habits,  it  is  likely  that  the  pedantry  and  quaintness  of  his  age  would  hare 
still  more  deeply  tainted  his  significant  and  majestic  style.  The  force  of  the 
illustrations  which  he  takes  firom  his  experience  of  ordinary  life,  is  often  as 
remaikable  as  the  beauty  of  those  which  he  so  happily  borrows  from  his 
study  of  antiquity.  But  if  we  have  caught  the  leading  principle  of  his  in- 
tellectual character,  we  must  attribute  effects  still  deeper  and  more  extensive 
to  his  familiarity  with  the  active  world.  It  guarded  him  against  vain  sub- 
tlety, and  against  all  speculation  that  was  either  visionary  or  fruitless.  It 
preserved  him  from  the  reigning  prejudices  of  contemplative  men  and  from 
undue  preference  to  particular  parts  of  knowledge.  If  he  had  been  exdu— 
sively  bred  in  the  cloister  or  the  shools,  he  might  not  have  had  coura^ 
enough  to  reform  their  abuses.  It  seems  necessary  that  he  should  have  beea 
so  placed  as  to  look  on  science  in  the  free  spirit  of  an  intelligent  spectator. 
Without  the  pride  of  Professors,  or  the  bigotrv  of  their  followers,  he  sur- 
veyed from  the  world  the  studies  which  reigned  in  the  schools ;  and,  trying 
■^^."^■^^.■^■■"^■^^"^^^^^^^^^^^■^^'*^^^""""""^^"^^^^^""^^^"^'— ^""^^^^^■^"^^'^^"■■^■•^"^^■^^■^"■^■^"^■"■^'"^■"■^"^^■"^^'^■" 

where  the  superiority  of  his  j^enius  appears  to  the  greatest  advantage;  ikt  novelty  imd depth  ^ 
Ais  refleciunu  often  receiumg  a  etrong  relirf  from  the  triteneee  of  the  tmbject.  It  may  be 
read  nom  benaoiog  to  end  in  a  few  hours :  and  yet,  after  the  twentieth  perusal,  one  aeMoiii  fiuls 
to  remark  in  it  something  unobserved  before.    This,  indeed,  is  a  chanicteristio  of  all  Biaooo*a 

thau^Ui 


,  and  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  hy  the  inexhauetible  aliment  theyfumieh  to  omr 
«j  and  the  eympaihetie  aetitniy  the^  impart  to  our  torpidfacmtiee.^    Disc.  64. 
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Ifaem  by  their  fruito,  he  saw  that  they  were  barren,  and  therefore  pronoune** 
ed  that  they  were  unsound.  He  himself  seems  indeed  ^to  have  iodiciited 
as  clearly  as  modesty  would  allow  in  a  case  thai  concerned  himself,  and 
where  he  departed  from  an  universal  and  almost  natural  sentiment,  that  he 
r^arded  scholastic  seclusion,  then  more  unsocial  and  rigorous  than  it  now* 
GUI  be,  as  a  hinderance  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  In  one  of  the  noblest 
passagea  of  his  writings,  the  conclusion  of  his  Fragments  **  Of  the  Interpret 
tilion  of  Nature,"  he  tells  us,  ''  That  there  is  no  composition  of  state  or 
lodety,  nor  order  or  quality  of  persons  which  have  noisome  point  of  con- 
tiariety  towards  true  knowledge ;  that  monarchies  incline  wits  to  pro6t  and 
pleasure— commonwealths  to  glory  and  vanity — ^uniyersities  to  soj^slry 
and  aflectation^-cloisters  to  fables  and  unprofitable  subtlety^^study  at  large 
to  Tariety ;  and  that  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  mixture  of  contemplations 
with  an  active  life,  or  retiring  wholly  to  contemplations,  do  disable  or  hinder 
the  mind  more." 

Bui,  though  he  was  thus  free  from  the  prejudices  of  a  science,  a  school, 
or  a  sect,  other  prejudices,  of  a  lower  nature,  and  belonging  only  to  the  in- 
ferior cImb  of  those  who  conduct  oiyil  affairs,  have  been  ascribed  to  him  by 
encomiasts  as  well  as  by  opponents.    He  has  been  said  to  consider  the  great 
end  o/  science  to  be  the  increase  of  the  outward  accommodations  and  enjoy- 
ments of  human  life.    We  cannot  see  any  foundation  for  this  charge.     In 
labouring  indeed  to  correct  the  direction  of  study,  and  to  withdraw  it  from 
these  unprofitable  subtleties,  it  was  necessary  to  attract  it  powerfully  toward 
outward  acts  and  works.    He  no  doubt  duly  valued  *'  the  dignity  of  Uiis 
end,  the  endowment  of  man's  life  with  new  commodities;"  and  he  striking-* 
ly  obaerves,  that  the  most  poetical  people  of  the  world  had  admitted   the 
inventors  of  the  useful  and  manual  arts  among  the  highest  beings  in  their 
beautiful  mythology.    Had  he  lived  to  the  age  of  Watt  and  Davy,  he  wa» 
not  of  thai  vulgar  and  contracted  mind  as  to  cease  to  admire  grand  exertions 
of  intellect,  because  they  are  useful  to  mankind.    But  he  would  certainly 
hare  considered  these  great  works  rather  as  tests  of  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge  than  as  parts  of  its  highest  end.  His  important  questions  to  the  doc- 
lois  of  his  time  were,  *'  Is  truth  ever  barren?    Are  we  the  richer  by  one 
poor  invention,  by  reason  of  all  the  learning  that  hath  been  these  many  hun- 
dred years?"    His  judgment  we  may  also  hear  from  himself — "  Francis 
Bacon  thought  in  this  manner.     The  knowledge  whereof  the  world  is  now 
poeaessed,  especially  that  of  nature,  extendeth  not  to  magnitude  and  cer* 
immiy  of  loorAs/'    He  found"  knowledge  barren — ^he  made  her  fertile ;  and 
he  4M^  not  underrate  the  utility  of  particular  inventions :  but  it  is  evident  that 
he  Tslu^them  most,  as  they  are  themselves  among  the  highest  exertions  of 
ioperior  intellect;  as  they  are  monuments  of  the  progress  of  knowledge;  as 
they  are  the  bands  of  that  alliance  between  action  and  speculation,  where  an 
appeal  to  experience  and  utility  checks  the  proneness'of  the  philosopher  to 
extreme  refinements ;  which  teaches  men  to  revere,  and  excites  them  to 
pursue,  science  by  these  splendid  proofe  of  its  beneficial  power.    Had  he 
seen  the  change  in  this  respect,  chiefly  in  his  own  country,  produced  in  part 
by  the  spirit  of  his  philosophy,  and  which  has  made  some  degree  of  science 
aknost  necessary  to  the  subsistence  and  fortune  of  large  bodies  of  men,  he 
would  assuredly  have  regarded  it  as  an  additional  security  for  the  future 
growth  of  the  human  understanding.    He  must  always  have  viewed  with 
aonqilaeeiiey  those  inventions  which  demonstrate  to  the  most  ignorant  that 
"  Knowledge  is  Power. "  In  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  however,  he  proposed 
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to  himself  a  praclical  end,  and  an  end  (even  in  tlie  modern  acceptation  of 
the  word )  of  unqueslionable  utility.  He  taught,  as  he  tells  us,  the  means, 
not  of  the  ''ampHQcation  of  the  power  of  one  man  over  hus  counlry,  dot 
of  the  amplificalion  of  the  power  of  that  country  over  other  nations; 
but  the  amplification  of  the  power  and  kingdopi  of  mankind  over  the 
world."  "A  restitution  of  man  to  the  sovereignty  of  nature."  ( 0/  the  in- 
terpretation 0/ Nature) .  "  The  enlarging  the  bounds  of  human  empire  to 
the  effecting  all  things  possible."  ( New  Atlantia. )  From  the  enlargement 
of  reason,  he  ^id  not  separate  (he  growth  of  virtue;  for  he  thought  that 
'*  truth  and  goodness  were  one,  differing  but  as  the  seal  and  the  print;  for 
truth  prints  goodness. "    ( Advancement  of  Learnings  Booh  /. ) 

These  general  observations  may  at  first  seem  but  remotely  connected  with 
Lord  Bacon's  Plan  of  a  History  of  Philosophy.     But  perhaps  more  consi- 
deration will  show  a  closer  relation  between  them  than  appears  on  a  cur- 
sory glance.     There  could  scarcely  have  been  any  passage  of  his  works 
better  calculated  to  justify  our  notion  of  the  constitution  and  education  of 
his  mind,  than  that  whrch  we  have  placed"  at  the  eommen  cement  of  this 
article.     The  whole  of  his  peculiar  phraseology,  all  its  illustrations  and 
metaphors,  are  taken  from  civil  hfe.    As  civil  history  teaches  statesmen  to 
profit  by  the  faults  of  their  predecessors,  he  proposes  that  the  history  of 
philosophy  should  teach,  by  example,  *'  learned  men  to  become  wise  in  the 
administration  of  learning."    Early  ipimersed  in  civil  affairs,  and  deeply 
imbued  with  their  spirit,  his  mind  in  this  place  contemplates  science  only 
through  the  analogy  of  government,  and  considers  principles  of  philosophis- 
ing as  the  easiest  maxims  of  policy  for  the  guidance  of  reason.    It  seems 
to  us,  also,  that  in  describing  the  objects  of  a  history  of  philosophy,  and  the 
utility  to  be  derived  from  it,  he  discloses  the  principle  of  his  own  exertions 
for  knowledge — a  reform  in  its  spirit  and  maxims,  justified  by  experience  of 
their  injurious  effects,  and  conducted  with  a  judgment  analogous  to  that  civil 
prudence  which  guides  a  wise  lawgiver.     \i  ( as  may  not  improbably  be 
concluded  from  this  passage )  the  reformation  of  science  was  suggested  to 
Lord  Bacon  by  a  review  of  the  history  of  philosophy,  it  must  be  owned, 
that  his  outline  of  that  history  has  a  very  important  relation  to  the  general 
character  of  his  philosophical  genius.     The  smallest  circumstances  atten- 
dant on  that  outline  serve  to  illustrate  the  powers  and  habits  of  thought  which 
distinguished  its  author.     It  is  an  example  of  his  faculty  of  anticipating, 
not  insulated  facts  or  single  discoveries,  but  that  of  which  the  complexity 
and  refinement  seem  much  more  to  defy  the  power  of  prophecy — the  ten- 
dencies of  study,  and  the  modes  of  thinking  which  were  to  prevail  in  dis- 
tant generations, — ^that  the  parts  which  he  has  chosen  to  unfold  or  enforce 
in  the  Latin  versions  are  those  which  a  thinker  of  the  present  age  would 
deem  both  most  excellent  and  most  arduous  in  a  history  of  philosophy,— 
*'  the  causes  of  literary  revolutions;  the  study  of  contemporary  writers,  not 
merely  as  the  most  authentic  sources  of  information,  but  as  enabling  the  his- 
torian to  preserve  in  his  own  description  the  peculiar  colour  of  every  ago, 
and  lo  recall  its  literary  genius  from  the  dead." 

This  outline  has  the  uncommon  distinction  of  being  at  once  original  and 
complete.  In  this  province  Bacon  had  no  forerunner;  and  the  most  suc- 
cessful follower  will  be  he  who,  like  the  author  of  the  present  admirable 
Discourse,  most  faithfully  observes  his  precepts.  Here,  as  in  every  pro- 
vince of  knowledge,  he  concludes  his  review  of  the  performances  and  pros- 
pects of  the  human  understanding,  by   considering  their  Biibsenrienoe  to 
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(Ae  grand  purpose  of  improyiog  the  condilioo,  the  iacuHie6>  and  ihe  Il^lure 

of  QUID, — without  which  indeed  science  would  be  no  more  than  a  beautiful 

ornament,  and  literatnre  would  rank  no  higher  than  a  liberal  amusement. 

Yet  it  must  bjB  acknowledged,  that  he  rather  perceived  than  felt  the  con- 

nexioo  of  Truth  and  Good.    Whether  he  lived  too  early  to  have  sufficient 

eiperieoce  of  the  moral  benefit  of  civilisation,  or  his  mind  had  early 

acquired  too  exclusive  an  interest  in  science,  to  look  frequently  beyond  its 

adraocement :  or  whether  the  infirmities  and  calamities  of  his  life  had 

blighted  his  reelings,  and  turned  away  his  eyes  from  the  active  world  ;— 

to  whatever  cause  we  may  ascribe  the  defect,  certain  it  is,  that  his  works 

want  one  excellence  of  the  highest  kind,  which  they  would  have  possessed 

it  he  had  habitually  represent^  the  advancement  of  knowledge  as  the  most 

effectual  means  of  realisidg  those  hopes  of  benevolence  for  the  human  race. 

It  is  obvious,  that  Bacon  had  the  history  of  science  more  in  view  than 

that  of  literature;  and  though  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  excluded  such 

great  provinces  of  knowledge  as  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences, 

yet  be  seems,  from  his  language,  more  to  have  contemplated  the  history  of 

that  philosophy  which  discovers  the  foundation  of  the  sciences  in  the  human 

understanding,  and  which  becomes  peculiarly  connected  with  the  practical 

sciences  of  morals  and  politics — ^because,  like  them,  U  has  human  nature 

for  its  object.     It  is  that  which  is  most  imnv^diately  affected  by  the  events 

and  passions  of  the  world ;  and  on  it  depends  the  colour  and  fashion  of  all 

other  researches.    Respecting  the  history  of  philosophy,  thus  understood, 

we  must  at  this  day  "note  the  deficiency,"  which  was  remarked  by  the 

pbilosopher.— Bnicker  is  a  learned  compiler  of  the  most  praiseworthy  can- 

4onr  and  industry ;  but  it  must  be  owned,  that  he  is  a  very  unphilosophical 

historian  of  philosophy.    In  later  times,  the  Germap^  have  cultivated  this 

department  more  successfully  than  any  other  nation.     **  Tiedeman's  Spirit 

of  Speculative  Philosophy"  is  a  book  of  great  value  to  enquirers  into  this 

subject. — "Fullebome's  Contributions  to  the  History  of  Philosophy;" — 

*'Kible's  History  of  Modern  Philosophy,"  are  useful  publications.   ' '  Ten- 

neman's  History  of  Philosophy,"  (not  yet  completed)  is  the  best  work  on 

the  subject  which  the  Continent  has  produced.    The  fault  cpnmion  to  them 

aU  is,  that  being  deeply  imbued  with  the  metaphysical  specylations  of  their 

own  age  and  country,  and  being  animated  by  Lhcm  to  undertake  the  history 

of  philosophy,  they  have  almost  unconsciously  spread  the  doctrines  and  the 

(echaical  language  of  their  contemporarie9  over  the  description  of  the 

opinutts  (k  paat  times.    In  other  Continental  countries,  we  know  of  no 

al/empto  worthy  of  particular  notice,  since  the  excellent  fragments  of  Gas* 

sendi.    The  first  g^eral  history,  only  indeed  of  a,ncient  philosophy,  on  a 

Urge  scale,  in  modern  times,  was  that  of  Stanley,  formed  on  the  model  of 

Gassendi,  and  suggested  to  the  author  by  his  learned  relation  Sir  John 

Uarsham.     It  19  a  work  of  uncommon  merit  for  the  time  in  which  it  was 

vfxUeo,  and  continued  during  more  than  a  century  to  be  the  standard  book 

OB  this  subject  for  all  Europe,  until  it  was  succeeded  by  Brucker.    Since 

Staoler,  we  have  had  no  general  work  of  this  kind ;  but  some  abridgments 

^  moxe  or   leas  perspicuity  and  convenience.    Incidental  information 

Be^ecling  the  subject,  of  a  valuable  kind,  and  often  too  abundant,  is  indeed 

to  be  foqnd  ip  the  Intellectual  System  of  Gudworth,  whose  mind,  nouri^ed 

hy  the  doctrines  of  the  Grecian  philosophy,  had  acquired  its  modes  oC 

thj  iking,  and  deeply  imbibed  its  characteristic  prejudices.    He  seems  as  if 

be  had  studied  and  taught  in  the  school  of  Alexandria.    Even  his  English 

▼©L.   III.  to 
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style,  nervous  and  copious  as  it  is,  has  the  appearance  of  a  ttanslalion  trom 
a  Platonist.  Though  it  be  foreign  from  our  present  subject,  we  should  have 
ex])ressed  our  wonder,  that  large  manuscript  works  of  this  celebrated  English 
philosopher,  preserved  from  destruction  by  accident,  should  be  sufTered  to 
remain  unpublished  in  the  British  Museum,  if  it  were  not  a  much  greater 
subject  of  astonishment,  or  rather  of  reproach,  that  notwithstanding  the 
gratitude  due  to  the  beginner  of  reformation,  and  the  growing  cultivation 
of  our  ancient  language,  there  should  yet  be  no  edition  of  the  English  works 
of  VVickliffe.  The  press  of  the  two  Universities  would  be  properly  employed 
in  works  which  a  commercial  publisher  could  not  prudently  undertake. 

Since  the  time  of  Gudworth,  many  of  the  demands  of  Bacon  have  been 
satisfied  by  Adam  Smith's  beautiful  account  of  the  ancient  Ethical  Systems, 
which  clearly  show  what  efforts  it  must  have  cost  him  to  prevent  the  un- 
seasonable display  of  sensibility  and  eloquence  in  his  great  work.  The 
influence  of  the  state  of  society,  and  the  revolutions  of  government,  as  well 
as  of  the  characters  of  individuals  and  nations  on  moral  systems,  are  here 
admirably  exemplified.  He  imbibes  the  spirit  of  the  philosophy  which  he 
describes,  and  delivers  the  morality  of  the  Stoical  school  with  the  austerity 
and  loftiness  of  a  Stoical  sage,  tempered  by  modern  mildness,  and  retained 
within  the  bounds  of  nature  by  his  own  repugnance  to  exaggeration  and 
paradox.  It  was  unfortunate  that  this  fine  fragment  should  have  been 
formed  with  that  subordinate  regard  to  his  own  peculiar  theory,  which 
placed  him  at  a  lower  point  of  ^iew  than  that  from  which  the  historian 
should  survey  the  opinions  or  the  actions  of  men. 

At  length  a  faithful  disciple  has  filled  up  the  outline  of  Bacon,  for  those 
sciences,  and  during  that  period,  which  are  most  interesting  to  us,  but 
which  require  the  greatest  talent,  both  because  they  awaken  the  strongest 
prejudices,  and  because  the  materials  are  already  in  some  measure  known 
to  those  superficial  judges  whose  severity  bears  a  pretty  exact  proportion  to 
their  ignorance  of  the  difficulty  of  such  a  work . 

This  Discourse  is  the  most  splendid  of  Mr.  Stewart's  works,  and  places 
the  author  at  the  head  of  the  elegant  writers  on  Philosophy  in  our  language. 
Though  these  are  matters  on   which  our   brethren  in  the  South   may 
question  our  competence,  we  will  venture  to  give  a  still  more  hazardous 
opinion, — that  notwithstanding  some  doubtful  expressions,  of  which  we 
may  lake  notice  in  the  sequel,  the  Discourse  is,  on  the  whole,  a  composition  * 
which  no  other  living  writer  of  English  prose  has  equalled.    Few  writers 
rise  with  more  grace  from  a  plain  groundwork  to  the  passages  which  require 
more  aniDiation  or  embellishment.    He  gives  to  his  narrative,  according  to 
the  precepts  of  Bacon,  the  colour  of  the  time,  by  a  selection  of  happy  expre»* 
sions  from  original  writers.    The  frequent  allusions  to  the  ancient  lifeniUire 
of  the  East  and  the  West,  are  becoming  ornaments  of  a  history  of  letters. 
Among  the  secret  arts  by  which  he  diffuses  elegance  over  his  diction,  it 
may  be  roost  useful  to  remark  the  skill  which,  by  deepening  or  brightening 
a  shade  in  a  secondary  term,  or  by  opening  partial  and  preparatory  glimpses 
of  a  thought  to  be  afterwards  unfolded,  unobservedly  heightens  the  import  of  a 
word,  and  gives  it  a  new  meaning  without  any  offence  against  old  use.      It 
is  in  this  manner  that  philosophical  originality  may  be  reconciled  to  literary 
stability,  and  that  we  may  avoid  new  terms,  which  are  generally  the  easy 
resource  of  the  unskilful  or  the  indolent,  and  often  a  characteristic  mark  of 
writers  who  neither  know  nor  love  their  language. 

He  reminds  us  of  the  character  given  by  Cicero  of  one  of  his  contempora-* 
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ries,  who  expressed  "refined  and  profound  thought  in  soft  transparent 
diction."  He  is  another  proof  that  the  mild  sentiments  have  their  eloquence, 
as  vieW  as  the  vehement  passions.  It  will  be  difficult  to  name  a  work  in 
which  so  much  refined  philosophy  is  joined  with  so  fine  a  fancy, — and  so 
much  elegant  literature  with  such  a  delicate  perception  of  the  distinguishing 
excellences  of  great  writers,  and  with  an  estimate  in  general  so  just  of  the 
services  rendered  to  knowledge  by  a  succession  of  philosophers.  It  is 
pervaded  by  a  philosophical  benevolence,  which  keeps  up  the  ardour  of  his 
genius  without  disturbing  the  serenity  of  his  mind.  It  is  felt  in  his  reve- 
rence for  knowledge,  in  the  generosity  of  his  praise,  and  the  tenderness  of 
bis  censure.  It  is  still  more  sensible  in  the  general  tone  with  which  he 
relates  the  successful  progress  of  the  human  understanding  among  many 
formidable  enemies.  Those  readers  are  not  to  be  envied  who  limit  their 
admiration  to  particular  parts,  or  to  excellences  merely  literary,  without 
being  warmed  by  the  glow  of  that  honest  triumph  in  the  advancement  of 
knowledge,  and  of  that  assured  faith  in  the  final  prevalence  of  truth  and 
justice,  which  breathe  through  every  page,  and  give  the  unity  and  dignity 
of  a  moral  purpose  to  the  whole  of  this  classical  work.* 

The  greater  part  of  the  observations  contained  in  Mr.  Stewart's  Preface, 
on  the  plans  of  Bacon  and  other  philosophers  for  a  classification  of  the 
sciences,  are  certainly  jusf.  They  chiefly  prove,  however,  that  such  an 
arrangement,  though  it  must  be  sometimes  attempted,  is  never  likely  to  be 
unexceptionable.  He  seems,  too,  to  suppose  that  the  plans  of  Bacon  and 
Locke  areior  dlflerenl  distributions  of  the  same  subject.  But  tliey  plainly 
related  to  different  matters.  That  of  Bacon  respected  all  the  objects  of 
those  faculties  of  the  human  mind  called  Intellectual,  which,  in  the  philo- 
sophy of  his  age,  were  distinguished  from  the  Senses  on  the  one  hand,  and 
from  the  Will  on  the  other.  The  object  of  Locke  was  more  limited.  His 
distribution  is  only  **  of  what  falls  under  the  compass  of  the  Understanding  ;*' 
meaning,  by  that  term,  what  Bacon  denotes  by  ''Reason.''  Mr.  Locke, 
dierefore,  proposed  only  a  subdivision  of  one  of  Bacon's  classes, — that, 
namely,  of  "Philosophy;"  and  Dr.  Smith  uses  the  same  language  when 
speaking  of  a  similar  distribution  adopted  by  the  Greeks.  It  is  plain,  indeed, 
that  an  arrangement  which  includes  history  and  the  fine  arts,  cannot  be 
intended  to  apply  to  the  same  subject  with  one  which  excludes  them.  That 
of  Bacon,  therefore,  is  a  distribution  of  all  the  objects  of  Mind ; — that  of 
Locke,  oaly  of  what  are  strictly  called  Sciences. 

IVe  cannot  think  with  Mr.  Stewart,  that  some  objects  of  mind  are  not 
properly  referred  to  one  faculty,  because  none  can  be  exclusively  referred 
lo  one.  Poetry  is  surely  with  perfect  propriety  considered  as  the  produce 
of  Imagination ;  memory  only  suppFies  materials — reason  ministers  aids,  or 
soinelimes  guides  imagination ;  but  the  faculty  which  predominates  must  be 
hnagination.  T^or  does  it  appear  to  us  that  the  connexion  often  discovered 
in  the  progress  of  knowledge  between  sciences  apparently  remote,  such  as 
Ihe  illustration  of  ancient  history  from  etymology,  or  of  geology  from 

Tow  noble  aod  dutcriminatiDg  panegyric  oo  the  merits  of  Dagald  Stewart  as  a  writer,  has 
cnlMdied,  with  some  additional  remarlu^  in  the  Dissertation  on  £thical  Philottophy,  pre- 
i  to  the  new  edition  of  the  En^clopedia  Britannica,  and  written  by  Sir  James  Macskintosh. 
£1  a  •a4e  to  thai  eradite  production,  the  distinguished  author  has  acknowledged  that  be  wrote  the 
fi  rr  I  ill  OD  Mr.  Stewsri's  Second  Preliminary  Dissertation  in  Vol.  xxxvi.  page  220.  of  the  E. 
Seview.  The  fact  of  his  having,  in  his  recent  work,  paid  an  eloquent  tribute  10  the  talonis  of  hiv 
kit  ■!,  in  lanpiage  Teiy  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  above  paragraph,  may  hd  regarded^^as  a  proof 
Sbm    be  islikewiae  the  writer  of  this  Essay. 
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comparative  anatomy,  can  at  ail  affect  the  principle  of  classification.  None 
of  these  connexions  imply  resemblance,  or  could  be  allowed  to  modify  tho 
arrangement  of  the  sciences.  Shakspeare  abounds  with  illustrations  of  human 
nature,  and  courts  exhibit  yery  curious  modifications  of  the  human  character: 
but  neither  the  art  of  tragic  poetry,  nor  the  science  of  a  courtier,can  be  placed 
in  any  arrangement  of  knowledge  near  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind. 

The  principal  difOculty  in  all  such  classifications  is,  that  there  being 
several  purposes  to  be  obtained  by  them,  one  of  these  purposes  can  hardly 
be  completely  fulfilled  without  some  sacrifice  of  the  others.     There  are 
at  least  three  principles  on  which  such  an  arrangement  may  be  attempted ; 
by  attending  chiefly— either,  I.  to  the  Jaculty  to  wliich  each  object  of  the 
human  mind  most  eminently  relates,  which  is  that  chosen  by  Bacon,  but 
not  confined  by  him  to  science ;  or,  II.  to  \ht  manner  in  which  human  reason 
considers  each  of  its  objects,  which  is  that  chosen  by  Mr.  Locke,  but  limited 
to  science;  or,  HI.  to  the  connexion  subsisting  between  thethinga  knotcn 
themselves,  which  is  that  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  this  Discourse,  and, 
like  that  of  Mr.  Locke,  confined  to  science.     As  we  conceive  the  second 
and  third  to  be  only  different  subdivisions  of  on6  of  Bacon's  three  classes, 
it  would  be  needless  to  include  it  in  any  general  comparison.     The  dif- 
ference between  the  second  and  the  third  will  be  most  quickly  felt  in  in- 
stances.   The  theory  of  the  human  Passions  belongs,  according  to  Mr. 
Locke's  division,  to  a  perfectly  different  class  of  sciences  from  the  right 
regulation  and  proper  discipline  of  them.     The  first  is  Physical,  for  it  is 
an  answer  to  a  question.  What  is  ?  The  second  is  Moral,  for  it  is  an  answer 
to  a  question,  What  ought  to  be?    These  arc  sciences,  of  which  one  may 
be  greatly  illustrated  by  the  other,  and  of  which  one  must  indeed  Ik 
founded  in  the  other,  but  which  are  nevertheless  in  themselves  not  only 
distinct,  but  having  not  the  least  likeness  to  each  other.    According  to  this 
principle  of  arrangement,  the  sciences  ought  to  be  classed  according  to  the 
aspects  under  which  the  understanding  contemplates  its  objects.    Bowever 
remote  or  dissimilar  the  objects  may  be  which  the  mind  considers  in  one 
view,  they  are,  under  that  view,  the  subjects  of  the  same  science;  as  every 
material  substance,  when  its  colour  is  the  quality  contemplated,  becomes 
the  subject  of  Optics. 

The  plan  of  Mr.  Stewart  (which  he  does  not  offer,  indeed,  as  any  general 
classification)  is  to  class  together  all  the  sciences  which  regard  Mind,  and 
to  form  a  distinct  class  of  those  which  relate  to  Matter.     This,  however, 
evidently  blends  physical  with  moral  enquiries.    The  philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind  is  as  much  a  science  of  fact  as  any  part  of  Natural  Philosophy. 
But  Ethics,  as  we  have  already  observed,  is  an  answer  to  the  question,  *'  What 
ought  man  to  do?" — ^and  this  word  ''  ought"  introduces  the  mind  at  once 
into  a  new  region,  and  presents  a  conception,  to  which  the  sciences  founded 
on  experience  have  nothing  akin.    This  classiGcation,  llien,  brings  together 
sciences  totally  unlike.     But  that  of  Mr.  Locke  is,  it  must  be  owned,  liable 
to  at  least  an  equally  strong  objection,  though  of  a  totally  different  nature. 
It  brings  together  sciences  which  are  seldom  cultivated  by  the  same  persons ; 
such,  for  example,  as  Mechanics,  and  the  Theory  of  Imagination  and  Taste. 
It  is  therefore  inconvenient  when  tlie  object  is  practical,  or,  in  other  wordJs, 
at  tho  only  time  when  the  distribution  of  the  sciences  is  of  much  importano^ 
— when  any  thing  is  to  be  taught  or  observed  concerning  them.     In  tbe 
distribution  of  literary  labour,  for  example,  in  the  Introductory  Discourses 
to  this  Supplement,  it  is  certainly  convenient  that  the  same  writer  should 
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review  Ihe  progress  of  all  the  sciences  with  which  he  is  peculiarly  conversant  • 
and.  Tor  that  purpose,  it  is  convenient  to  class  them  by  their  relaUon  to  a 
commoQ  subject,  which,  notwithstanding  the  dissimilarity  of  their  natuJe 
.s  U,e  cause  of  their  being  generally  studied  by  the  same  persons     bS 
subd,vB,ons  of  his  class  of  Philosophy  into  Natural  and  HuS  are  mS  J 

Ir„l^  °"  «>VS"''l°'  "•«  *'"««  J'"^*"'  «°d  '^^"'d  much  ermWoThS 
t^T^'^'^A  .°{^I- ^'""^'  if  Bacon's  ••  Human  Philosophy"  had  no? 
comprehended  both  the  body  and  mind  of  Man.  bringing  together  in  a  s?n. 
guar  order.  Anatomy  and  Jurisprudence.  Th^t  grefl  author  s^ms  !ow- 
e^r.  to  have  been  little  solicitous  about  systematic  distribution,  and  to  have 
Srat^^f  ^-.h'"^  ""^r  ""'P  ^^  ^J'T'^'^S^  '"  ^»"«h  he  could  place  Ws  2 
Son,  Tf  ?"*"'  f^"^T"-  *'*'  '"y*  "  ''«^^"  '"''«^-  "  »«  •  ™'e.  that  all 
So^L^i"'^''^.^^"  be  accepted  rather  for  lines  and  veins  than  for 
uS^^  separations,  and  that  the  continuance  and  entireness  of  know- 
•eoge  Be  preserved. 

««Wi-I®7u^®".f '  division  seems  to  us  a  much  less  useful  subject  of  con- 
i^S  Ph  *•'".  '•*".  ^"Wivisions.  The  number  and  exactness  of  these  last, 
«,.t^  J ,V  •  T!l^^''  "*"?*  ^  '«8"*^^  both  as  an  indication  and  as  a 
«nX  li       8^'«'J^«"ces  in  modern  times.    That  there  should,  for  ex- 

tf^fi'  Sf  f?T*^  K^^'^  *^  *'*  Supplement  required  by  Chemistry.*- 
Sni,  wK-  I.  """•  ''>""  r  ^"'»'  '^''^  «f  «"«"«««  with  all  the  other 
^EiJI  ""^^  "''*'^'  »"•*  quantity.-that  it  should  have  risen, 
Ihe  obi^ta  nf"?"'  T  *"  »PP«n^age  ^  Pharmacy  to  this  high  rank  among 
lie  objects  of  haman  knowledge,  is  itself  a  proof  of  the  activity  an*  succeJ 

Aai  i5 SS^rf*! id;i?7'.'id'.h»?irr"  *'P'?'*"«»«  »«>«"«  «  mo-t  promUnx  .pecimen  of  the 
•cieoliBc  MW«ft?lS7l^!f  •  J ' ."« •"'e  nowhere  aeen  so;  corieclion  of  irealiwi,  mpedalh  od 
-atioo  M^bT^S^J^.  J?"?!!^ •"'J''f  '■"^  «?.'"?«■«.  nearij 80  much  exocl  and  originSiDrOT- 
*•«  5r  hte  ^.S^SS^sTd;  1^7tir  ^°  P-HW^hed.  .The  Encyclopedical  DicUooa?i«,whW. 

•«al«l  l*eSJS«f!?^^  improremeni,  though  these  favourable  symploins  have  nowhere  ma- 

■^  b,  S^'tluT-  K™*'"  ^  ""  "«?  /»."''• '"  ].••«  »cience8,-an«f  in  the  litera;y  depart'. 
««*~e^ii>r  aJ2 VT!^r„'.  ™.r'^  of  iheir  .landing,  cannot  fail  to  po«»..  extriordinary 
•i*wchM  JSiSL  of^oTLr.'-  '"  '»'■"='' i''*1*  *™"«'"  P^™"™  <»»W  employ  lh.ni.eWe. 
«.  lor  qWA^^  I„H  »5if''*""J*  f^-  Such  compilation,  arc  m>  convenient  to  all  read- 
•  fcwu?,  *fi^  t^"i  .uch  important  Murpe*  of  kaowledfte  lo  tho«!  who  want  either  wenitb 
••queoMkniT^TrThJI;!"  1^  command  of  many  books,  that  their  execuliop  i.  of  gnat  con- 
«aiSrt^w^'^^J,'^n^„."'" .'''»'«»  of  the  undentanding.  Their  importkiice  i.Tncre..e<l 
<*tai?r2i«ch^t  i^j!  r 'r'.''*"'/^"^ rS-  «'"?«"«•  ow  the  cdonie..  when  ihey  can 
with  a  aST' iKlS^i,  »^."t^°°  of  EnjBsh  Poet.,  coorider  thenacWe.  a^  well  provided 
•i*  to.  M  ;,S^  Sfn^hi^  1!^  ^  "*"**'•  ""'  '  '"Wtera  in  Canada  or  Bengal.  whl>  carrie. 
«"««»?,  SJ^dha",e'^^  ^i!'  f'T^  !~"  """".Mb?;  »»<«  "»ot  mucri;«  delightful 
■  GaLL  '""'  '  P"^  "■  ""  •qu'Poge  of  Juliu.  Cmua,  in  one  of  hi«  campiiBn. 

^.ClSirarvof -ILIi^'J''.-'  "  "^  con,idered  a,  forming  the  principal  part,  if  not  Ihe 
.1  '  J  l^  "orary  of  peraoiB  w  cu-oumstanced.  it  wouW  ha  nutitor  „f  ,.»...  .k.i  .»  »..,.K  ki.>«. 


nal  and  biograp 
•*™ee«  are  gei 

■■■V  executed 

«»«ace 


«««^«*oiw,aDdmoLto^^^  T***""  '^-"^y  ?°'^  *^^'*^"  f~«   »i««-«'y  crilici.in  or  political 

■«ich7fo™iKTS^j!^ffi^^  """>»>er  of  facts  ia  few  words,  and 

•^v  bothroiiute  SnTnn^Ln  ®*''"' il^u*^'^\*  ^^*  information  sought.  ChroDolopicnl  table*  and 
SSi  ^M^bS*  of  ref«-eoTJ^^  H^  «ubstanlial  improvements.     Tlie  tabular  form  is  very 

«^.  G^Dhi^r nrf^l  ^^  •"'^S'^  ^*  H^'pkjy  "foi-nw  tbe  eye,  and  Umita  the  writers  to  (acl* 
«>«ifli»  to^^u  of^J^!^^n'lf'  ""'^U^h  coP'ed  rom  old  books/aie  apt  lo  be  tfanscribed  from 
"^^^^  w£?M  b^Wn^'  ''"*'  *  difigraceful  ne^ligenc*.  of  new  information.  The  biography 
"SSSSSSi?,^"  'l*^.?  not  tolerably  delineated  in  any  Eoglish  compilalion  siSce  the 

'^^^^t^a^mi^Vil  extraordinary  merit  of  many  philosophical  and  literary  essays  which  it 
^^SLor^^^r^l^i.^I^''''^^'''^^^^  ofverylittie  value.— chiefly  from  too  frequent  for- 
ar.-e*5bterepwitoJ?^Lo  ddiT*'*  «»*  to  be  an  JBgeaioua  mUcettany,  but  a  well-ordered  and 
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standing,  however  unprofitably  as  far  as  regards  positive  results,  cannot  be 
uninstructive  in  its  course,  and  by  its  example.  The 'widest  deviations 
from  our  modes  of  thought  and  expression,  and  even  from  the  course  of 
right  readon,  are  the  subject  of  the  more  curious  problems  in  the  theory  of 
intellect.  Even  in  a  practical  view,  th6  contemplation  of  them  weails  the 
mind  from  the  narrowness  incident  to  those  who  think  constantly  in  the 
forms  and  words  of  their  own  lime  and  country,  turns  reflection  into  unac- 
customed channels,  dispels  the  illusion  of  combinations  of  language  to  which 
we  have  been  long  habituated,  and  may  present  a  new  side  of  a  principle  or  an 
opinion  which  a  better  mode  of  philosophising  kept  out  of  view.  For  these 
reasons,  we  are  interested  by  an  account  of  the  most  extravagant  specula- 
tions of  China  and  Japan  ;*  and  the  less  they  res^nble  our  own,  the  more 
they  excite  our  curiosity. 

A  contempt  for  the  exertions  of  intellect  under  forms  diiferent  from  ours, 
is  as  sure  a  mark  of  a  narrow  mind  as  that  hostility,  almost  to  be  Called 
hatred,  which  is  sometimes  betrayed  by  men  of  talent  against  those  sciences 
which  they  are  incapable  of  learning.  Neither  disposition  could  find  any 
place  in  a  mind  like  that  of  Mr.  Stewart,  formed  in  the  school  of  Bacon,  6( 
which  it  is  the  peculiar  character  to  eslixnale  liio  relative  value  of  all  sciences 
with  an  equal  eye,  and  to  explain  the  causes  of  philosoflhical  failures  in  a 
manner  which  avoids  all  injustice  to  the  talents  of  the  philosophers  whose 
speculations  have  been  unsuccessful .  Yet  he  has  spoken  of  the  schoolmen  ^ith 
a  nearer  approach  to  acrimony  than  has  been  justifiable,  since  their  remaining 
authority  at  Salamanca  or  Louvain  has  ceased  to  be  dangerous  to  the  freo 
exercise  of  reason. 

The  character  of  the  scholastic  system,  in  general,  is  that  Of  a  collection 
of  dialectical  subtleties,  contrived  for  the  support  of  the  doctrines  of  the  cor- 
rupted Christianity  of  that  age  by  a  body  of  Divines — some  of  extraordinary 
powers  of  discrimination  and  argument,  strengthened  in  the  long  meditation 
of  their  cloister  by  the  extinction  of  every  other  talent  and  the  exclusion  of 
every  other  pursuit — to  whom  their  age  and  their  condition  denied  the 
means  of  studying  polite  letters,  of  observing  nature,  or  knowing  mankind. 
Thus  driven  back  as  it  were  upon  themselves-— cut  ofTfrom  all  the  materials 


*  Two  liferary  j^henomena  of  n  biognlar  nature  have  irery  recenily  been  exhibited  m  India, 
first  is  a  Hindu  Deist.    Rammohun  Roy^  ft  Bramin,  has  published  a  small  work,  in  the  present 
year,  at  Calcutta,  entitled  ^An  Abridgment  of  the  Veaanty  or  Resolution  cf  ail  ike  feds; 
the  most  celebrated  work  of  Braminical  theology;  eatablishing  the  unity  of  the  Supreme 
Being  J  and  that  he  alone  is  the  object  of  worship.*^    It  contains  a  collection  of  very  remarkable 
texts  from  the  Vedas  in  which  the  principles  of  Natural  Religion  arc  delivf^red,  not  without  dignity ; 
and  which  treat  all  worshi]}  to  inferior  beings,  together  with  the  observance  of  rites  and  aeaaoDi, 
and  the  distinclions  of  food,  as  ihe  aid$  of  an  imperfect  religion,  which  may  be  altogether  disre- 
garded by  those  who  hove  attained  to  the  knowledge  and  love  of  the  true  (lod.    His  contempo- 
raries and  his  ancestors  he  considers  as  idolaters,  notwithsrnnding  tht  excuse  of  an  allegorical 
theolo^  which  some  Europeans  have  made  for  them.  Thi«  Socinlan  Bnimia  is  made  to  coBjplaiD, 
with  feelini^.  in  the  English  version,  oi'  the  obloquy  which  he  has  incurred  among  his  countiymen 
by  the  purity  of  his  faith.     He  alludes  nowhere  to  any  other  system  of  religion;  and  passes  over, 
in  absolute  silence,  the  labouni,  and  indeed  the  existence,  of  the  Missionaries.    The  secoiid  is  a 
work  about  to  be  published  at  Bombay  by  Mulla  Ferouz,  a  Parsee  priest,  and  probably  the  first 
pf  that  sect,  for  many  ages,  who  has  made  any  proficiency  in  the  general  literature  of  the  East. 
He  proposes  to  publish  the  ^  Dusateer,^  with  an  Kngtish  translation  and  note«.— a  singular  snd 
somewhat  mysterious  book,  of  which  he  lells  us  "  tiaat  uo  cony  is  known  to  exist  but  that  in  hi* 
possession."    It  is  said  to  be  the  source  from  whence  the  Dabistitn  (Edin.  Rev.  vol.  xxvi.  p^  ttB.) 
IS  borrowed.    The  original  is  said  to  be  ih  a  language  or  dialect  of  which  there  is  no  other  spe- 
cimen ;  and  so  ancient,  that  an  old  Persian  version  which  accompaoies  it,  professes  to  have  been 
made  before  the  conquest  of  Persia  by  the  Mahometans.    It  is  quoted  by  several  writels  in  cob- 
paratively  modern  times ;  and  the  Persian  version  is  often  cited  as  an  authority  by  Persian  diclioa- 
aries  of  the  seventeenth  century.    Its  pretensions,  therefore,  as  a  mere  mojiomeat  of  Ungua^. 
are  very  high,  and  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  curiosity  of  all  Orientalists  to  this  re-appcwtnce  of 
the  followers  of  Koroa^iter  in  the  literary  world. 
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on  which  the  mind  can  operate— and  doomed  to  employ  all  their  powers  in 
Ihe  defence  of  what  they  must  never  presume  to  examine,  the  condition  of 
these  men  seemed  li^ithout  one  advantage ;  unless  it  should  be  thought  such, 
that  it  cultivated  to  the  highest  degree  of  subtlety  the  logical  talents  of  aettte 
disputants,  and  rendered  them  on  their  own  ground  invincible  Polemics. 
Till  the  thirteenth  century,  their  logic  was  the  mere  slave  of  their  theology. 
The  labour  of  the  schools  was  employed  only  to  rivet  the  fetters  of  reason. 
But  the  effect  of  the  wretched  and  prohibited  versions  of  Arabic  translations 
of  Arislotle,  then  for  the  first  time  introduced  into  the  West,  soon  proved 
that  it  is  impossible  in  any  way  to  excite  the  activity  of  the  human  faculties 
withoQt  ultimately  promoting  the  independence  of  reason.     This  pretended 
Aristotelianism  was  as  much  resisted  at  that  period  by  persecution,  as  it  was 
supported  by  the  same  means  about  three  centuries  later.    The  schoolmen 
were  the  innorators  and  reformers  of  the  thirteenth  century.    As  soon  as 
they  conquered  the  prohibitions,  and  quoted  liberally  the  real  or  supposed 
opmioQS  of  Aristotle,  Philosophy  began  to  assert  her  independence,  to  blend 
her  aulhorities  with  those  of  Theology,  and  insensibly  to  claim  a  sphere  of 
her  own,  within  which  her  jurisdiction  was  exclusive.    A  division  of  the 
authority  to  which  they  were  subject,  was  the  first  step  towards  emanci- 
patioQ.  The  most  conspicuous  schoolman  of  this  second  period  was  Aquinas,* 
whose  Secunda  SecundtB  continued  for  three  hundred  years  to  l)e  the  ethical 
code  of  Christendom.    No  work  of  a  private  man,  probably,  ever  had  so 
many  commentators  as  this  once  famous  treatise.     Suarez,  the  last  cele- 
hrated  person  among  them,  was  a  contemporary  of  Lord  Bacon.     The  first 
reCormers  of  learning  distinguish  it  by  honourable  commendations  from  the 
Qiher  productions  of  the  schools.    Erasmus  considered  Aquinas  as  superior 
in  genius  to  any  man  since  his  time ;  and  Vivos  owns  him  to  be  the  soundest 
writer  among  the  schoolmen.  However  the  Secunda  might  be  disgraced  by 
being  the  manual  of  Benry  YIII.,  it  is  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  see  the 
book  which  was  the  first  moral  instructor  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  Fontenelle, 
a  Cartesian,  exempt  from  any  prejudice  in  favour  of  a  schoolman  or  a  saint, 
says,  that "  in  another  age,  Aquinas  might  have  become  a  Descartes.^'    To 
his  moral  treatise  Leibnitz  chiefly  alludes,  in  the  just  observation  frequently 
repeated  by  him,  that  "  there  was  gold  in  the  impure  mass  of  Scholastic 
philosophy,  and  that  Grotius  had  discovered  it."     The  same  great  philoso- 
pher, indeed,  often  confessed  his  own  obligations  to  the  schoolmen,  and  the 
value  of  some  part  of  their  works,  at  the  moment  when  such  an  avowal 
required  most  courage — when   their  authority   had   been  just  entirely 
abo/ished,  and  before  the  dread  of  its  restoration  was  extinguished.    Un- 
der the  shelter  of  his  authority,  we  may  venture  to  own,  that  we  have 
read  this  work  in  the  nineteenth  century  with  pleasure  and  advantage. 
Whatever  may  be  the  thought  of  his  theological  morals,  it  is  certain,  that 
no  moralist  has  stated  the  nature  and  grounds  of  all  the  common  duties  of 
mankind  with  more  fulness  and  perspicuity.     The  number  and  refinement 

*  The  hifitorianfl  of  Italian  literature  hare  latterly  thought  that  Aquinas,  of  a  noble  femily  in 
ibat  part  of  Lower  Italy  which  had  never  utterly  relinqulBhed  its  ancient  connexion  with  Greece, 
aad  educated  at  the  famous  monastery  of  Monte  Caasine,  where  some  sparks  of  ancient  literature 
weff«  kept  alive  in  the  darkest  times*  was  not  without  some  tincture  of  Grecian  learning.  Whether 
there  be  any  grounds  for  a  like  opinion  concerning  Roger  Bacon,  we  shall  be  unable  lo  determine* 
liS  the  Oxford  press  shall  present  us  with  a  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  that  great  ornament 
of  Ae  University ;  who  ought  not  to  be  mentioned,  inanv  sketch  of  the  scholastic  age  in  which  he 
appear»l,  as  a  stranger;  bejiu,  in  truth,  a  phibsopher  of  the  seventeenth  cetilttry,  fbrAMl,  by  noibe 
nnaccottolable  combmation  oi  causes,  in  the  school  of  the  thirteenth. 
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of  the  practical  observalions  in  this  work,  which  have  been  repeated  by 
modern  philosophers,  have  sometimes  given  rise  to  suspicion  of  plagiarism 
against  these  last,  instead  of  the  much  more  reasonable  inference,  that  the 
superior  understanding  of  this  ingenious  recluse  had  anticipated  remarks, 
which,  without  any  knowledge  of  ;his  writings,  were  naturally  preseuted  to 
succeeding  writers  by  their  observation  of  human  life  in  a  more  civilised  age. 

To  find  the  exact  agreement  of  such  a  work  as  that  of  Aquinas  with  the 
moral  precepts  of  our  own  age,  has  some  tendency  to  heighten  our  reverence 
for  the  rule  of  life  which  thus  preserves  its  unchangeable  simplicity,  amidst 
the  fluctuations  of  opinion,  under  the  most  unlike  and  repugnant  modes  of 
thinking,  and  in  periods  of  the  most  singular,  or,  if  it  so  pleases  the  reader, 
of  the  most  perverted  speculation. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  remark  the  faint  and  distant  indicalions  of 
the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  will  observe  that,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
the  first  revolt  against  the  tyranny  of  Rome  broke  out  in  France ;  that 
Aquinas  and  Dante  flourished  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  country  ;  that 
when  in  the  next  age,  polite  literature  had  begun  to  drive  the  School  Philo- 
sophy over  the  Alps,  and  when  it  seemed  to  have  established  its  chief  seat 
in  England,  the  ferment  excited  by  the  subtleties  of  Scotus,  and  by  the  bold 
novelties  of  Occam,  were  almost  contemporary  with  Chaucer,  and  seemed 
to  have  called  forth  Wickliffe. 

Scotus  is  probably  the  extreme  point  which  verbal  subtlety  can  reach. 
The  genius  of  the  scholastic  system  could  advance  no  farther.    William  of 
Ockham  (in  Surrey],  born  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  circumstanced  of  whose  life  are  obscure,  sfld  whose  writings  it  is  ex- 
tremely difiicuU  to  procure,  is  generally  known  as  the  reviver  of  the  Nomi* 
nalists,  justly  distinguished  above  other  schoolmen  by  Mr.  Stewart  and  by 
Leibnitz ;  but  he  was,  in  truth,  also  the  restorer  of  an  independent  philo- 
sophy in  the  middle  age.    He  defended  the  rights  of  the  Civil  Magistrate 
against  the  usurpations  of  the  Church,  and  gave  an  example  of  free  inquiry, 
in  speculations  which  had  become  inaccessible  to  Reason  by  their  alliance 
with  the  Papal  Theology.     The  century  which  passed  between  his  deaQi 
and  the  revival  of  letters  was  a  period  of  active  progress  towards  mental 
independence.    His  works  against  the  Papal  authority  are  preserved  in  col— 
lections  which  are  to  be  found  in  all  great  libraries.     They  are  represented 
by  Selden  as  **  the  best  that  had  been  written  in  former  ages  on  the  Eccle- 
siastical Power;"  and  the  testimony  of  Seldon  has  peculiar  weight  on  behalf 
of  a  Popish  schoolman.     But  thost;  writings  on  which  his  great  reputation 
in  his  own  age  was  founded,  are  now  very  rare.    Brucker,  who  appears  lo 
have  seen  none  of  them,  contents  himself  with  a  few  passages  of  moderD 
writers,  in  commendation  or  censure  of  Occam :  but  a  very  clear  and  satis- 
factory account  of  them,   supported  by  numerous  extracts,  is  contained 
in  Tenneman's   History  of  Philosophy,  Vol.  viii.  part  2.,  published   at 
Leipsic  in  1811. 

This  memorable  English  philosopher  retained  many  opinions  which  lie 
had  imbibed  from  Scotus,  and,  among  others,  that  justly  obnoxious  position 
which  makes  the  distinction  of  Right  from  Wrong  depend  on  the  Will  of 
God.  But  he  is  the  first,  from  the  downfal  of  ancient  philosophy,  who  had 
the  boldness,  in  express  words,  to  reject  human  authority,  even  that  of  his 
master  : — "  I  do  not  support  this  opinion  because  he  lays  it  down,  but  be- 
cause I  think  it  true;  and  therefore,  if  he  has  elsewhere  maintained  ihq 
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opposite,  I  care  not."  *  This  language,  now  so  trivial  that  no  slave  can  dis- 
daimit,  and  every  schoolboy  would  think  it  too  commonplace  to  be  repeated^ 
was,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  far  more  important  than  the- most  brilliant 
discoveries,  and  contained  the  germ  of  all  reformation  in  philosophy  and 
religion.  Luther  and  Bacon  were  actuated  by  no  other  principle  in  the 
deliverance  of  the  human  understanding. 

It  is  well  known  that  Occam  was  the  author  of  the  opinion,  that  the  words 
which  are  called  universal  are  to  be  considered  as  signs  which  equally  in- 
dicate any  one  out  of  many  particular  objects.  This  opinion  was  revived 
by  Hobbes,  Berkeley,  Hume,  Hartley,  and  Condillac ;  abused  with  great 
ingenuity  by  Home  Tooke ;  and  followed  by  Mr.  Stewart,  who  has  on  this 
occasion  made  common  cause  with  philosophers  in  whose  ranks  he  is  not 
usually  found.  Few  metaphysical  speculations  have  been  represented  as 
more  important  by  its  supporters  and  opponents.  Perhaps,  however,  when 
the  terms  are  explained,  ;and  when  the  darkness  is  dissipated  with  which 
controversy  never  fails  to  cloud  a  long  contested  question,  it  may  appear  that 
this  subject  has  not  yet  beenj  examined  on  true  principles.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  future  fate  of  the  controversy,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  rea- 
sonings in  defence  of  Nominalism  are  stated  with  singular  ingenuity, 
and  even  perspicuity,  in  the  passages  of  Occam  which  now  lie  before 
OS.  Among  many  other  observations,  perfectly  unlike  his  age,  we  find  him 
fimiting  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind  to  what  can  be  known  by  expe- 
rience of  its  operations,  'and  utterly  excluding  all  questions  relating  to  the 
nature  of  the  thinking  principle.  ''We  are  conscious  that  we  understand 
and  will ;  but  whether  these  acts  be  performed  by  an  immaterial  and  incor- 
ruptible principle,  is  a  matter  of  which  we  are  not  conscious,  and  which  is 
no  farther  the  subject  of  demonstration  than  it  can  be  known  by  experience. 
All  attempts  to  prove  it  must  be  founded  on  the  assumption  of  something 
doubtful. "f  But  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  reasonings  of  this  original 
thinker,  are  those  which  he  employs  against  the  then  received  doctrine  ''of 
sensible  and  intelligible  species  "  (or  appearances)  of  things  which  are  the 
immediate  objects  of  the  mind  when  we  perceive  or  think.  These  images 
or  likenesses  of  objects  alone  were  supposed  to  be  contemplated  by  the  senses 
and  the  understanding,  and  to  be  necessary  to  perception  and  menial  appre- 
hension. Biel,  a  follower  of  Occam,  in  expounding  the  doctrine  of  his 
master,  tells  us,  that  "a  species  was  the  similitude  or  image  of  a  thing 
known,  naturally  remaining  in  the  mind  after  it  ceases  to  be  the  object  of 
actual  knowledge ;  or  otherwise,  that  likeness  of  a  thing,  which  is  a  previous 
condition  of  knowledge,  which  excites  knowledge  in  the  understanding,  and 
which  may  remain  in  the  mind  in  the  absence  of  the  thing  represented."^ 
The  supposed  necessity  of  such  species^  moving  from  the  object  to  the 
organ  of  sense,  is,  according  to  Occam,  founded  on  the  assumed  principle, 
that  what  moves  must  be  in  contact  with  what  is  moved.  But  this  principle 
lie  asserts  to  be  false;  and  he  thinks  it  sufficiently  disproved  by  the  fact, 
that  the  loadstone  attracts  iron  to  it  without  touching  it.  He  thought 
nothing  necessary  to  sensation  but  the  power  of  sensation,  and  the  thing 
which  is  its  object.  All  intermediate  beings  he  regarded  as  arbitrary  figments. 
We  cannot  pursue  these  quotations  farther.   It  is  easy  to  conceive  his  appli- 

*  This  carious  passage  is  quoted  b?  Tenneman,  from  Occam.  Prolojif.  ad  Lib.  I.  Sentcntiarum„ 
Qoest  1.  edit.  ISB6 ;— probablr  the  last,  if  not  the  only,  edition  of  a  work  once  of  great  authority* 
ad  rreo  now  of  no  contemptible  bterest. 


Occam,  ibid,  in  Tenoenan. 
Gabriel  Biel,  II.  Sent  inTenn. 
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calioD  of  a  similar  mode  of  reasoning  to  ''  the  inielligible  species,'*  wliiehv 
indeed,  he  who  denied  abstract  ideas  had  already  virtually  rejected.  It  is 
plain,  indeed,  that  Occam  denied  both  parts  of  this  opinion;  not  only  that 
which  is  called  Aristotelian,  concerning  the  species  supposed  to  move  from 
outward  objects  to  the  organs  of  sense;  but  also  thai  which,  nnder  the  name 
of  the  Ideal  Theory,  has  been  imputed  by  Dr.  Reid  and  Mr.  Stewart  to 
Descartes,  and  all  succeeding  philosophers,  who  are  considered  as  leadiing 
the  actual  resemblance  oi  our  thoughts  to  external  things,  and  thereby  laying 
their  philosophy  open  to  the  inferences  afterwards  made  from  it  by  Berkeley 
about  the  origin  of  our  perceptions,  and  by  Hume  against  the  possibility  <^ 
knowledge.  The  philosophical  reader  will  be  struck  with  the  connexion 
between  this  rejection  of  "images  or  Kkenesses  of  things"  as  necessary  Xo 
perception,  and  the  principle,  that  we  know  nothing  of  mind  but  its  actions; 
and  cannot  fail,  in  a  system  of  reasoning,  of  which  these  are  specimens^ 
illustrated  by  an  observation  of  the  less  observed  appearances  of  outward 
nature,  and  animated  by  a  disregard  of  authority  in  the  search  for  truth,  to 
perceive  tendencies  towards  an  independenf  philosophy,  to  be  one  day  built 
by  reason  upon  a  wide  foundation  of  experience.  The  rejection  of  the 
doctrine  of  ''Species"  must  be  considered  by  Mr.  Stewart  as  still  more 
remarkable  than  it  is  by  us.  In  his  view  of  things,  Occam  thus  escaped  a 
fundamental  error,  which  has  led  the  greatest  philosophers  of  modem  times 
into  scepticism.  But  as  we  cannot  think  that  the  terma,  ''Image,  Like- 
ness," etc.  were  ever  steadily  applied  to  ideas  by  modern  philosophers, 
otherwise  than  as  metaphors  used  for  illustration,  so  we  regard  their  ex- 
clusion only  in  the  very  respectable  light  of  a  reform  in  philosophical  lan- 
guage, with  a  view  to  prevent  Ggurative  expressions  from  being,  however 
transiently,  confounded  with  real  things. 

Richard  Suisset,  "the  famous  English  mathematician  *  of  the  middle 
age,"  was  a  follower  of  Occam,  the  persecution  and  defence  of  whose  phi- 
losophy was  the  principal  occupation  of  the  speculative  during  the  four- 
teenth century ;  soon  after  the  end  of  which  it  was  lost  in  the  Lutheran 
controversies,  which  were  in  some  degree  its  issue.  On  a  general  review 
of  this  period,  iRoger  Bacon  and  Suisset  should  probably  be  considered 
rather  as  philosophers  of  the  scholastic  age  than  schoolmen :  Aquinas  is  the 
most  clear,  sober,  and  practical  of  school  philosophers ;  Scotus,  from  qna- 
lilies  not  of  the  same  nature,  most  perfectly  represents  the  genius  and  clia- 
racter  of  that  philosophy ;  and  Occam  was  the  reformer  who  undermined 
its  foundations,  and  prepared  the  way  for  its  destruction. 

The  arrival  of  the  Grecian  refugees  in  Italy,  being  the  most  memorable 
event  which  distinguishes  any  moment  in  the  early  progress  of  modern 
literature,  has  been  commonly  considered  as  the  era  of  the  revival  of  letters : 
and  the  expression  may  be  justifiable,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  previous  pre- 
paration of  Italy  for  classical  learning ;  the  men  of  genius  who  had,  before 
that  period,  cultivated  most  modern  languages ;  the  superior  efGcacy  of 
printing ;  the  Reformation  ;  and  probably  the  discovery  of  America ;  and 
if  we  also  hesitate,  whether  the  preservation  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
education  of  western  students  in  her  schools,  might  not  have  contributed 
to  quicken  the  literary  progress  of  Europe  as  much  as  the  destruction  and 
emigration  which  actually  occurred.    Certainly,  if  the  Greek  empire  had 

'  *  The  Vvii  of  English  mathematiciaos  of  the  fourteenth  centary,  girea by  Montuda,  among  whom 
it  Chaucer,  shows  the  terms  of  the  text  to  be  too  exclusire,  add  Kerns  indeed,  as  he  obaerreii,  i« 
presage  the  future  success  of  the  English  nation  in  that  department.    Momlu,  I.  529. 
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been  saved,  it  might  have  been  as  speciously  argued,  that  we  owed  our 
literature  to  the  salvatioD  of  that  great  school  and  repository  of  learning,  as  it 
has  been  asserted  for  the  last  three  centuries,  that  the  cultivation  of  letters  in 
the  West  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  flight  of  Grecian  exiles  into  Italy.  But,  however 
that  may  be,  the  revival  of  letters  is  an  epoch  in  the  historyof  philosophy. 
Literature,  which  lies  much  nearer  to  the  feelings  of  mankind  than 
science,  has  the  most  important  effect  on  the  sentiments  with  which  the 
sciences  are  regarded,  the  activity  with  which  they  are  pursued,  and  (he 
mode  in  which  they  are  cultivated.    It  is  the  instrument,  in  particular,  by 
which  ethical  science  is  generally  diffused.    As  the  useful  arts  maintain  (he 
general  honour  of  physical  knowledge,  so  polite  letters  allure  the  world  inio 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  sciences  of  Morals  and  of  Mind.    Wherever  the 
agreeable  vehicle  of  literature  does  not  convey  their  doctrines  to  the  public, 
they  remain  the  occupation  of  a  few  recluses  io  the  schools,  with  no  root 
in  the  general  feelings,  and  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the  dispersion  of  a 
handful  of  doctors,  and  the  destruction  of  their  unlamentcd  seminaries. 
I^OT  IS  this  all.    Polite  literature  is  not  only  the  true  guardian  of  the  moral 
sciences,  and  the  sole  instrument  of  spreading  their  benefits  amohg  men,  but 
it  becomes,  from  these  very  circumstances,  the  regulator  of  their  cultivation 
and  their  progress.    As  long  as  they  are  confined  to  a  small  number  of  men 
in  seholastic  retirements,  there  is  no  restraint  upon  their  natural  proneness 
to  degenerate  either  into  verbal  subtleties  or  into  showy  dreams.    It  is  pe- 
culiar to  these  vices,  that,  having  no  boundaries  prescribed  by  reason, 
their  course  may  be  prolonged  for  ever.    As  long  as  speculation  remained 
in  the  schools,  all  its  followers  were  divided  into  mere  dialecticians  or 
mystical  visionaries,  both  alike  unmindful  of  the  real  world,  and  disre- 
garded  by  its  inhabitants.    The  revival  of  literature  produced  a  revolution 
at  once  in  the  slate  of  society  and  in  Uie  mode  of  philosophising.   It  attracted 
readers  from  the  common  ranks  of  society,  who  were  gradually  led  on 
from  eloquence  and  poetry  to  morals  and  philosophy.     Philosophers  and 
moralists,  after  an  interval  of  almost  a  thousand  yeafs,  during  which  they 
had  spoken   only  to  each  other,  once  more  discovered  that  they  might 
address  the  great  body  of  mankind  with  the  hope  of  fame  and  of  usefulness. 
Intercourse  with  this  great  public  supplied  new  materials  and  imposed  new 
restraints.    The  feelings,  the  common  sense,  the  ordinary  affairs  of  men, 
presented  themselves  again  to  the  moralist. 

Philosophers,  compelled  to  speak  in  terms  intelligible  and  agreeable  to 
their  new  hearers,  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  language  of  the  scho- 
lastic age,  and  to  adapt  both  the  object  of  their  enquiries,  and  their  manner 
of  reasoning,  to  the  general  underslanding  and  sentiments.  Literature 
led  out  Philosophy  from  the  schools,  enabled  her  to  teach  and  to  serve 
mankind,  and  recalled  her  to  experience  and  utility,  from  thorny  distinc- 
tions and  splendid  visions.  Then  philosophers  began  to  write  in  the 
modern  languages.  Before  that  period,  little  prose  had  been  written  in 
any  of  them,  except  Chronicles  or  Romances.  Boccaccio  had,  indeed,  ac- 
quired a  classical  rank  by  compositions  of  the  latter  kind  ;  and  historical 
genius  had  risen  in  Froissart  and  Comines  to  a  height  which  has  not  been 
equalled  among  the  same  nation  in  times  of  greater  refinement.  But  Latin 
was  still  the  language  in  which  all  those  subjects  were  treated,  then  deemed 
of  higher  dignity,  which  occupied  the  life  of  the  learned  by  profession. 
In  genera],  this  system  continued  till  it  was  totally  subverted  by  the  He- 
formation,  which,  by  the  employment  of  the  living  languages  in  public 
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worship  ,  gave  them  a  digoity  unknown  before ;  and  by  the  version  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  practice  of  preaching  and  writing  on  theology  and  morals  in 
the  common  tongues,  did  more  for  polishing  modern  literature,  for  dif- 
fusing knowledge,  and  for  improving  morality,  than  all  ^e  other  events 
and  discoveries  of  that  active  age. 

Among  the  first  writers  who  took  a  part  in  this  Revolution,  was  Sir 
Thomas  More.  His  short  historical  narrative  is  in  this  respect  remarkable. 
He,  too,  is  the  first  person  named  among  us  who  seems  to  have  acquired 
part  of  his  importance  by  public  speaking.  His  controversial  tracts,  in 
other  respects  compositions  of  great  curiosity,  must  be  considered  as  the 
offspring  of  the  Reformation.  In  speaking  of  the  English  language,  as  fit 
for  translating  the  Bible,  he  uses  terms  of  honour  towards  it,  which  would 
not  have  been  applied  to  any  vulgar  tongue  before  learning  had  left  the 
schools.  ''  For  as  for  that  our  tonge  is  called  barbarouse,  is  but  a  fan- 
tasye.  For  so  is,  as  every  lerned  man  knowcth,  every  straunge  language 
to  other.  And  if  they  wolde  call  it  barayne  of  wordes,  there  is  no  doi^t 
but  it  is  plenteouse  enoughe  to  express  our  myndes  in  any  fliinge  whereof 
one  man  hath  used  to  speke  with  another."  * 

Machiavel  is  the  first  still  celebrated  writer  who  discussed  grave  ques- 
tions in  a  modern  language.  This  peculiarity  is  the  more  worthy  of 
notice,  because  he  was  not  excited  by  the  powerful  stimulant  of  the  Re- 
formation. That  event  was  probably  regarded  by  him  as  a  disturbance  in 
a  barbarous  country  ,  produced  by  the  novelties  of  a  vulgar  mpnk,  unwor- 
thy of  the  notice  of  a  man  wholly  occupied  by  the  affairs  of  Florence, 
and  the  hope  of  expelling  strangers  from  Italy ;  and  having  reached ,  at  the 
appearance  of  Luther,  the  last  unhappy  period  of  his  agitated  life.  The  just- 
ness of  the  discriminating  praise  bestowed  on  this  famous  writer,  in  the  fol- 
lowing beautiful  passage,, will  be  acknowledged  by  every  reader  of  his 
works ;  and  the  observation  required  by  the  censure,  will  be  rather  for  ex- 
planation than  dispute  :  — 


**  No  writer,  certaialy,  either  tn  ancient  or  in  modern  times,  has  ever  anitedf  in  a  more 
iuible  degree,  a  greater  variely  of  the  mo»t  dissimilar  and  seemingly  the  most  discordant  gifts  and 
attainments  '—-a  profound  acqutfiatance  with  all  those  arts  of  dissimulation  and  inirigoe,  which,  in 
the  petty  cabinets  of  Italy,  were  then  universally  confounded  with  political  wisdom  ;-^n  imagioa- 
tion  familiarised  to  the  cool  contemplation  of  whatever  is  perfidious  or  atrocious  in  the  history  of 
conspirators  and  of  tyrants; — combined  with  a  graphical  skill  in  holding  up  to  laughter  the  cooa- 
paratively  harmless  follies  of  ordinary  life.  His  dramatic  humour  has  been  often  compared  to  that 
of  Meli^re;  but  it  xesembJes  it  rather  in  comic  force,  than  in  beneTolent  gaiety,  or  in  chastened  mo- 
rality. Such  as  it  is,  however,  it  forms  an  extraordinary  contrast  to  tliat  strength  of  intellectual 
character,  which,  in  one  page,  reminds  us  of  the  deep  sense  of  Tacitus,  and  in  the  next,  of  Iha 
dark  and  infernal  policy  of  Caesar  BorgiiU  To  all  this  must  be  superadded  a  purity  of  Caste, 
whieb  has  enabled  him,  as  an  historian,  to  rival  the  severe  simplicity  of  the  Grecian  masters : 
and  a  sagacity  in  combining  historical  facts,  which  was  afkerwards  to  afibid  lights  to  the  school 
of  Montesqnieo. 

^  Eminent,  however,  as  the  talents  of  Machiavel  unquestionably  were,  he  cannot  be  numbered 
among  the  benefactors  of  mankind.  In  none  of  his  writings  does  he  exhibit  any  marks  of  that 
lively  sympathy  with  the  fortunes  of  the  human  race,  or  of  that  warm  seal  for  the  interests  of  truth 
and  justice,  without  the  guidance  of  which  the  highest  mental  endowments,  when  applied  to  moial 
or  to  pob'tical  researches,  are  in  perpetual  danger  of  mistaking  their  vray.  What  is  stiH  more  re- 
markable, he  seems  to  haYe  been  altogether  blind  to  the  mighty  changes  in  human  afiairs,  which, 
in  conseauence  of  the  recent  invention  of  printing,  were  about  to  rebolt  from  the  progress  of  reason 
and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  Through  the  whole  of  his  Prince  (the  most  noted  as  well  as  one 
of  the  latest  of  his  publications)  he  proceeds  on  the  supposition,  that  the  sovereign  has  no  other 
object  in  governing  out  his  own  advantage ;  the  very  circumstance  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
Aristotle,  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  worst  species  of  tyranny.  He  assumes  also  the  possibility 
of  retaining  mankind  in  perpetual  bondage  by  the  old  policy  of  the  double  doctrine ;  or,  in  otber 


*  A  Dialogue  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  Knight,  touching  the  pestilent  Sect  of  Luther  and  Tindal, 
iii.  16.    London,  1580. 
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of  those  who  have  the  weakness  to  employ  it.  It  has  beeu  contended,  indeed,  by  some  of  Ma* 
cfaiaTera  apologists,  that  his  real  object  in  unfolding  and  systematising  the  mysteries  o{  Kingerctft, 
was  to  point  oat  indirectly  to  the  governed  the  means  by  which  the  encroachments  of  their  rulers 
might  be  most  efiectually  resisted :  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  satirise,  under  the  ironical  mask  of 
lojw  and  courtly  admonition,  the  cnaracteristical  vices  of  princes.  But,  although  this  hypothesis 
bu  been  saoctioned  by  several  distinguished  names^  and  derives  some  verisimiUtude  from  varions 
ineidents  in  the  author'n  life,  it  will  be  found,  on  examination,  quite  untenable ;  and  accordiagjy  it 


which  it  has  been  regarded  by  this  class  of  students  as  a  disguised  panegyric  upon  liberty  and 
virtue.  The  question  concerning  the  motives  of  the  author  is  surely  of  liule  moment,  when  ex« 
pcrience  has  enabled  us  to  pronounce  so  decidedly  on  the  practical  ^bcU  of  his  precepts. 

**' About  the  period  of  the  Reformation,'  says  Condorcet^  'the  principles  of  religious  Ma- 
chiavelism  had  become  the  only  creed  of  princes,  of  ministers,  and  of  pontiffs -,  and  the  same  opi- 
nioDS  had  contributed  to  corrupt  phikwophy.  What  code,  iifdeed,  of  morals,'  he  adds,  '  was  to 
be  expected  from  a  system  of  which  one  of  the  principles  is, — that  it  is  necessary  to  support  the 
norakty  of  the  people  by  false  pretences, — and  that  men  of  enlightened  mind.**  have  a  right  to 
retain  othen  io  the  chains  from  which  they  have  themsflves  cootnved  to  escape  V '  The  fact  is, 
perhaps,  stated  in  terms  somewhat  too  uoqualtfied)  but  there  are  the  best  reasons  for  believing 
ibat  the  exceptions  were  few,  when  compared  with  the  general  proposition. 

^The  coosequences  of  the  prevalence  of  such  a  creed  among  the  mlers  of  mankind  were  such  as 
might  be  expected.  *  Infamous  crimes,  assassinations,  and  poisonings  (bays  a  French  historian)^ 
prevailed  more  than  ever.  They  were  thought  to  be  the  growth  of  Italy,  where  the  rage  and 
weakness  of  the  opposite  factions  conspired  to  multiply  them.  Morality  gradually  disappeared, 
and  with  it  all  security  in  the  intercoufse  of  life.  The  first  principles  of  duty  were  obliterated  by 
Ibe  jomt  tnflaence  of  atheism  and  of  superstition. ' 

**  And  here  may  I  be  permitted  to  caution  my  readers  against  the  common  error  of  confounding 
the  doaUe  doctrine  of  Machiavelian  politicians,  with  the  benevolent  reverence  for  established  opi- 
niont,  manifested  in  the  noted  maxim  of  Pontenelle, — *  that  a  wise  man,  even  when  his  hand  was 
fun  of  truths,  would  often  content  himself  with  opening  his  little  finger  ? '    Of  the  advocates  for 


pbikwopher,  on  the  other  hand,  who  is  duly  impressed  with  the  latter,  may  be  compared  to  the 
ocfi)iBi,  who,  after  removing  the  cataract  of  his  patient,  prepares  the  still  irritable  eye,  by  the 
glimaieriog  dawn  (A  a  darkened  apartment,  for  enjoying  in  safety  the  light  of  day. 

**  JMachiaveJ  is  well  known  to  have  been,  at  bottom,  no  friend  to  the  priesthood ;  and  his  cha- 
racter haa  been  stigmatised  by  nmny  of  the  order  with  the  most  opprobrious  epithets.  It  is  ne- 
vertheleas  certain  that  to  his  maxims  the  royal  defenders  of  the  Catholic  faith  have  been  indebted 
fbr  the  spirit  of  that  policy  which  they  have  uniformly  opposed  to  the  inuovalionsof  the  Reformers. 
ThePrxisce  was  a  favourite  book  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. ;  and  was  called  the  Bible  of  Catha- 
rine of  Medicis.  At  the  court  of  the  latter,  while  Regent  of  France,  those  who  approached  her 
■re  said  to  have  professed  openly  its  most  atrocious  maxims ;  particularly  thai  which  recommends 
lo^sovereigns  not  to  commit  crimes  by  halves.  The  Italian  cardinals,  who  are  supposed  to 
l«ve  been  the  secret  instigators  of  the  masacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  were  bred  m  the  same 
scbooL 

**  k  is  observed  by  Mr.  Hume,  that  '  there  is  scarcely  any  maxim  in  the  Prince  which  sub- 
sequent  experience  has  not  entirely  refuted.'-^' MachiaveV  says  the  same  wrUer, 'was  certainly 
a  great  genius ;  but  having  confined  his  study  to  the  furious  and  tyrannical  (jfovernments  of  ancient 
times,  or  to  the  little  disonlerly  principalities  of  Italy,  his  reasonings,  especuilly  upon  monarchical 
govennents,  have  been  found  extremely  defective.  The  errors  of  this  politician  proceeded,  in  a 
gnat  oMasiire,  from  his  having  hved  in  too  early  an  age  of  the  worid  to  be  a  good  |udge  of  political 
tmtk' 

**  To  these  very  judicious  remarks,  it  may  be  added,  that  the  bent  of  Machiavel's  mind  seems 
IB  faave  diapoaed  \am  much  more  strongly  to  combine  and  to  generalise  his  historical  reading,  than 
10  remoant  to  the  first  principles  of  pohtical  science,  in  the  constitution  of  human  nature^  and  in 
the  immotatto  truths  of  morality.  His  conclusions,  accordingly,  ingenious  and-  refined  as  they 
wimotily  are,  amount  to  little  more  (with  a  few  very  splendioexceptions)  than  empirical  restilts 
from  the  events  of  past  affes.  To  the  student  of  ancient  history  they  may  be  often  both  interesting 
aad  inatmctive:  but  to  the  modern  politician,  the  most  important  lesson  they  afibrd  is,  l.he  danger, 
ia  the  present  cvcurostaiices  of  the  world,  of  trusting  to  such  results,  as  maxims  of  universal  ap- 
pfieatsoo,  or  of  permanent  ntiUtv. 

**  The  progress  of  political  philosophy,  and,  along  with  it,  of  molality  and  good  order^  in  every- 
part  of  Europe,  since  the  period  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  forms  so  pleasing  a  comment  on  the 
prdligate  and  short- sigh  ted  policy  of  Machiavel,  that  I  cannot  help  {lausing  for  a  moment  to  remark 
ike  bcL  In  statioff  it,  I  shall  avafl  myself  of  the  words  of  the  same  profound  writer,  whose  stric- 
lacs  on  Maohiavers  Prince  1  had  aheady  occasion  to  quote.  *  Though  all  kinds  of  government,' 
si9s  Mr.  Hume,  *  be  improved  in  modem  times,  yet  monarchical  government  seems  to  have  made 
the  greatest  advances  towards  perfection.    It  may  now  be  aflirmed  of  drilised  monarchies,  what 
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was  formerly  said  of  the  republics  alone,  thai  ihey  are  a  gOTemmeot  of  laws,  not  of  men.  Tiiej 
are  found  susceptible  of  order,  method,  and  constaocy,  to  a  surprising  degree.  Property  is  i\wre. 
secure^  industry  encouraged,  the  arts  flourish,  and  the  prince  lives  secure  among  his  subjects,  like 
a  father  among  his  children.  There  are,  perhaps,  and  hare  been  for  two  ceoturies,  near  two 
hundred  absolute  princes,  gveat  and  small  m  Europe ;  and,  allowing  twenty  years  to  each  reign, 
we  may  suppose  tnat  there  have  been,  in  the  whue,  two  thousand  monarchs,  or  turanis,  as  the 
Greeks  would  have  called  them .  Yet  of  these  there  has  not  been  one,  not  even  Phiup  11  of  Spain, 
so  bad  as  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Nero,  or  Domitian,  who  were  four  in  tweire  among  the  Roman  em- 
perors.' 

**  For  this  very  remarkable  fact  it  seems  difficult  to  asnign  any  cause  equal  to  tlie  effect,  but  the 
increased  diffusion  of  knowledge  (imperfect,  alas!  as  this  diffusion  still  is ;  by  means  of  the  |>re$s ; 
which,  while  it  has  raised,  in  free  states,  a  growing  bulwark  against  the  oppression  of  ruleri,in  the 
light  and  spirit  of  the  people,  has,  even  under  the  most  absoiuic  governments,  had  a  powerful  in- 
fluence— by  teaching  princes  to  regard  the  wealth  and  prosperity  and  instruction  of  their  subjects  as 
the  firmest  basis  of  their  grandeur— in  directing  their  attention  to  objects  of  national  and  permanent 
utility.  How  encouraging  the  prospect  thus  opened  of  the  future  history  of  the  world!  And 
what  a' motive  to  animate  the  ambition  of  those  who,  in  the  solitude  of  the  closet,  aspire  to  l)c- 
queath  their  contributions,  how  slender  soever,  to  the  progressive  v^t$  of  human  improvement 
and  happiness ! "    Pp.  32—37. 

Had  the  above  passage  of  the  text  of  this  discourse  appeared  to  as  pre- 
cisely to  correspond  to  the  valuable  note  on  the  same  subject,  we  should 
have  willingly  abstained  from  any  part  in  the  eternal  dispute  concerning  the 
object  of  Machiavel'in  the  composition  of  '*  The  Prince."  To  the  doctrine  of 
the  note  we  have  little  to  object;  but  that  the  extract  from  M.  Sismondi, 
though  in  the  main  just,  has  not  all  the  usual  clearness  of  that  justly  cele- 
brated writer.     **  The  Prince  "  is  an  account  of  the  means  by  which  tyran- 
nical power  is  to  be  acquired  and  preserved.    It  is  a  theory  of  that  dass  of 
phenomena  in  the  history  of  mankind.  It  is  essential  to  its  purpose,  there- 
fore, that  it  should  contain  an  enumeration  and  exposition  of  tyrannical 
arts;  and,' on  that  account,  it  may  be  viewed  and  used  as  a  manual  of  such 
arts.     A  philosophical  treatise  on  poisons  would,  in  like  manner,  determine 
the  quantity  of  each  poisonous  substance  capable  of  producing  death — the 
circumstances  favourable  or  adverse  to  its  operation — and  every  other  infor- 
mation essential  to  the  purpose  of  the  poisoner,  though  not  intended  for  his 
use.     But  it  is  also  plain,  that  the  calm  statement  of  tyrannical  arts  is  the 
bitterest  of  all  satires  against  them.     "  The  Prince  "  must  therefore  have 
had  this  double  aspect,  though  neither  of  the  objects  which  they  seem  to  in- 
dicate had  been  actually  in  the  contemplation  of  the  author.    It  may  not 
be  the  object  of  the  chemist  to  teach  the  means  of  exhibiting  antidotes,  any 
more  than  of  administering  poisons;  but  his  readers  may  employ  his  disco- 
veries for  both  objects.     Aristotle  *  had  long  before  given  a  similar  theory 
of  tyranny,  without  the  suspicion  of  an  immoral  intention  :  nor  was  it  any 
novelty  in  more  recent  times,  among  those  who  must  have  been  first  teachers 
of  Machiavel.     The  schoolmen  followed  the  footsteps  of  Aristotle  too  closely 
to  omit  so  striking  a  passage;  and  Aquinas  explains  it,  in  his  commentary, 
like  the  rest,  in  the  unsuspecting  simplicity  of  his  heart.   To  us  accordingly, 
we  confess,  the  plan  of  Machiavel  seems,  like  those  of  former  writers,  to 
have  been  purely  scientific  :  and  so  Lord  Bacon  seems  to  have  understood 
him,  where  he  thanks  him  for  an  exposition  of  immoral  policy.     In  that 
singular  passage,  where  Lord  Bacon  lays  down  the  theory  of  the  advance- 
ment of  fortune,  (which,  when  compared  with  his  life,  so  well  illustrates  the 
fitness  of  his  understanding,  and  the  unfitness  of  his  character  for  the  affairs 
of  the  world),  he  justifies  his  application  of  learning  to  such  a  subject,  on  a 

*  Arist.  Politic.  Lib.  V.  c.  iii.  In  reading  this  chapter,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  by 
^  Tyrant*^  Aristotle  means  a  single  person  possessing  absolute  power;  usually  amoag  the  GreelEa, 
obtained  by  means  so  bad,  as,  even  in  his  time,  to  have  given  to  the  word  a  sluide  of  its  inodeni 
sense. 
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ptiDciple  which  extends  to  **  The  Prince ;" — *'  thatiherejbe  not  any  thing 
m  being  or  aetif^  which  should  not  he  drawih  and  collected  into  contem- 
plation €md  doctfine, " 

Great  defects  of  character,  we  readily  admit,  are  manifested  by  the 
writiogB  of  Macfaiavel.  But  if  a  man  of  so  powerful  a  genius  had  shown  a 
nature  utterly  depraved,  it  would  haye  been  a  painful,  and  perhaps  single, 
exception  from  the  laws  of  human  nature ;  and  no  depravity  can  be  conceived 
gieater  than  a  deliberate  intention  to  teach  perfidy  and  cruelty.  That  a 
man  who  was  a  warm  lover  of  his  country,  who  bore  cruel  suflerings  for  her 
liberty,  and  who  was  beloved  by  the  best  of  his  countrymen,''  should  fall 
into  such  unparalleled  wickedness,  may  be  considered  as  wholly  incredible. 
No  such  depravity  is  consistent  with  the  composition  of  the  history  of 
Florenee.  It  is  only  by  exciting  moral  sentiment,  that  the  narrative  of 
human  actions  can  be  rendered  interesting.  Divested  of  morality,  they  lose 
their  whole  dignity,  and  all  their  power  over  feeling.  History  would  be 
thrown  aside  as  disgusting,  if  it  did  not  inspire  the  reader  with  pity  for  the 
sufferer, — ^witb  anger  against  the  oppressor, — ^with  anxiety  for  the  triumph  of 
right; — to  say  nothing  of  the  admiration  for  genius,  and  valour,  and  energy, 
which,  though  it  di8tui1)s  the  justice  of  our  historical  judgments,  partakes 
also  of  a  moral  nature.  The  author  of  ''  The  Prince,''  according  to  the 
common  notion  of  its  intention,  could  never  have  inspired  these  sentiments, 
of  which  he  must  have  utterly  emptied  his  own  heart.  To  possess  the 
power,  however,  of  contemplating  tyranny  with  scientific  coldness,  and  of 
rendering  it  the  mere  subject  of  theory,  must  be  owned  to  indicate  a  defect 
of  moral  sensibility.  The  happier  nature  or  fortune  of  AristoUe,  prompts 
him  to  manifest  distinctly  his  detestation  of  the  flagitious  policy  which  he 
reduces  to  its  principles. 

As  another  subject  of  regret,  not  as  an  excuse  for  Machiavel,  a  distant 
approach  io  the  same  defect  may  be  observed  in  Lord  Bacon's  '*  History  of 
Ilenry  the  Seventh ; "  where  we  certainly  find  too  little  reprehension  of 
fiaJsehood  and  extortion, — too  cool  a  display  of  the  expedients  of  cunning, 
sometimes  dignified  by  the  name  of  wisdom, — and  throughout,  perhaps,  too 
systematic  a  character  given  to  the  measures  of  that  monarch,  in  order  to 
exemplify,  in  him,  a  perfect  model  of  kingcraft ;  pursuing  safety  and  power 
by  any  means ;  acting  well  in  quiet  times,  because  it  was  most  expedient, — 
but  not  restrained  from  convenient  crimes.  This  history  would  have  been 
as  delightful  as  it  is  admirable,  if  he  had  felt  the  difference  between  wisdom 
and  cunning  as  warmly  in  that  work  as  he  has  discerned  it  clearly  in  his 
philosophy.  Many  historical  speculators  have,  indeed,  incurred  some  part 
of  thk  fault.  Enamoured  of  their  own  solution  of  the  seeming  contra- 
dictions of  a  character,  they  become  indulgent  to  the  character  itself ;  and, 
when  they  have  explained  its  vices,  are  disposed,  unconsciously,  to  write  as 
if  they  bad  excused  them.  A  writer  who  has  made  a  successful  exertion  to 
render  an  intricate  clioracter  intelligible,  who  has  brought  his  mind  to  so 
aii^ular  an  attempt  as  a  theory  of  viilany,  and  has  silenced  his -repugnance 
lod  indignation  sufficiently  for  the  purposes  of  rational  examination,  na- 
torally  exults  in  his  victory  over  so  many  difficulties,  delights  in  contem- 
l^ting  the  creations  of  his  own  ingenuity,  and  the  order  which  he  seems  to 

*  Anoog  olher  proofii  of  (he  esteem  in  which  he  wan  held  by  those  who  knew  his  character,  we 
■ay  refer  to  the  affbctionate  letters  of  QaicGiiardini,  who,  however  independent  his  own  opinionK 
wore,  became,  bj  his  employment  under  the  popes  of  the  house  of  Medici,  the  supporter  of  their 
attthoiiiy,  and,  consequently^  a  political  opponent  of  Machiavel,  the  most  zealous  of  the  Re- 
pdilkan. 
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have  introduced  into  the  chaos  of  malignant  passions;  and  may  at  length 
view  his  work  with  that  coDfiplaoeticy  which  diOoses  clearness  and  calmnen 
over  the  language  in  which  he  communicates  his  imaging  discoveries. 

It  should  also  be  remembered,  that  Machiavel  lived  in  an  age  where  the 
events  of  every  day  must  have  blunted  his  moraf  feelings,  and  wearied  out 
his  indignation.    As  We  acquit  the  intention  of  the  writer,  his  work  becomes 
a  weightier  evidence  of  the  depravity  which  surrounded  him.    In  this  state 
of  things,  after  the  final  disappointment  of  all  his  hopes,  when  Florence  was 
subjected  to  tyrants,  and  Italy  under  the  yoke  of  foreigners ;  having  under- 
gone torture  for  the  freedom  of  his  country,  and  doomed  to  beggary  in  bis 
old  age,  after  a  life  of  pid)Uc  service;  it  is  not  absolutely  unnatural  that  he 
should  resolve  to  compose  a  theory  of  the  tyranny  under  which  he  fell,  and 
that  he  should  manifest  his  indignation  againt  the  cowardly  slaves  who  had 
yielded  to  it,  by  a  stern  and  cold  description  of  its  maxims.    FuH  of  disgust 
and  loathing  for  men  who,  by  submission  to  despotism,  had  betrayed  the 
cause  of  human  nature,  he  seemed  to  take  revenge  on  their  baseness,  by  a 
determination  to  philosophise,  with  a  sort  of  savage  indifference,  on  the 
crimes  of  their  tyrants.     His  last  chapter,  in  which  he  seems  once  more  to 
breathe  a  free  air,  has  a  character  totally  different  from  all  the  preceding. 
His  exhortation  to  the  Medici  to  deliver  Italy  from  foreigners  again  speaks 
his  ancient  feelings.     Perhaps  he  might  have  thought  it  possible  to  pardon 
any  means  employed  by  an  Italian  usurper  to  expel  Ihe  foreign  masters  of  his 
country.    This  ray  of  hope  might  have  supported  faim  in  delineating  Ihe 
means  of  usurpation,  by  which  he  might  hlive  some  faint  expectation  that 
he  might  entice  the  usurper  to  become  a  deliverer.   Knowing  that  the  native 
governments  were  too  base  to  defend  Italy,  and  that  all  others  were  leagued 
to  enslave  her,  he  might,  in  his  despair  of  all  legitimate  rulers,  have  hoped 
something  for  independence,  and  perhaps  at  last  even  for  liberty,  from  the 
energy  and  genius  of  an  illustrious  tyrant.    From  Petrarch,  with  whose 
pathetic  verses  he  concludes,  to  Alfieri,  the  national  feeling  of  Italy  seems  to 
have  taken  refuge  in  the  minds  of  her  writers.     They  write  more  tenderly 
of  their  country  as  it  is  more  basely  abandoned  by  their  countrymen. 
Nowhere  has  so  much  been  well  said,  or  so  little  nobly  done.    While  we 
blame  the  character  of  the  nation,  or  lament  the  fortune  which  in  some 
measure  produced  it,  we  must,  in  equity,  excuse  some  irregularities  in  the 
indignation  of  men  of  genius,  when  they  see  the  ingenious  inhabitants  o( 
their  beautiful  and  renowned  country  (now  apparently  for  ever)  robbed  of 
that  independence  which  is  enjoyed  by  obscure  and  barbarous  commimilies. 
It  is  a  just  and  refined  observation  of  Mr.  Hume,  that  the  mere  theory  of 
Machiavel  was  perverted  (to  waive  the  more  important  consideration  of 
morality)  by  the  atrocities  which,  among  the  Italians,  then  passed  under  Ihe 
name  of  policy.   The  number  of  men  who  took  a  part  in  political  measures 
in  the  republican  governments  of  Italy,  spread  the  taint  of  this  pretended 
policy  farther,  and  made  it  a  more  national  quality  than  in  the  Transalpine 
monarchies.    But  neither  the  civil  wars  of  France  and  England,  nor  the 
administration  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  Ferdinand,  and  Louis  the  Eleventh 
(to  say  nothing  of  the  succeeding  religious  wars),  will  allow  us  to  consider  it 
as  peculiarly  Italian.    It  arose  from  the  circumstances  of  Europe  in  those 
times.    In  every  age  in  which  contests  are  long  maintained  by  diiefe  too 
strong,  or  bodies  of  men  too  numerous  for  the  ordinary  control  of  law,  for 
power,  or  privileges,  or  possessions,  or  opinions  to  which  they  are  ardently 
attached,  the  passions  excited  by  such  interests,  heated  by  sympathy,  and 
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iiiibunied  (o  madnoss  by  resistance,  soon  throw  off  moral  restraint  io  the 
treatment  of  enemies.  Retaliation,  which  deters  individuals,  proyokes 
multitudes  to  new  cruelty ;  and  the  atrocities  which  originated  in  the  rage  of 
ambition  and  fanaticism,  are  at  length  thought  necessary  for  safety.  Each 
party  adopts  the  cruelties  of  the  enemy,  as  we  now  adopt  a  new  discovery 
in  (be  art  of  war.  Hen  become  savage  in  their  own  defence.  The  craft 
and  violence  thought  necessary  for  existence  are  admitted  into  the  established 
policy  of  such  deplorable  times. 

Bat  though  this  be  the  tendency  of  such  circumstances  in  all  times,  it  must 
be  owned  that  these  evils  prevail  among  different  nations,  and  in  different 
ages«  io  a  very  unequal  degree.   Some  part  of  these  differences  may  depend 
on  national  peculiarities,  which  cannot  be  satislactorily  explained.    But,  in 
the  greater  part  of  them,  experience  is  striking  and  uniform.    Civil  wars 
ire  comparatively  regular  and  humane,  under  circumstances  that  may  be 
pretty  exactly  defined ; — among  nations  long  accustomed  to  popular  govern- 
ment, to  tree  speakers  and  free  writers ;  familiar  widi  all  the  boldness  and 
tud>u)eDoe  of  numerous  assemblies ;  not  afraid  of  examining  any  matter 
human  or  divine ;  where  great  numbers  take  an  interest  in  the  conduct  of 
their  superiors  of  every  sort,  watch  it,  and  often  censure  it;  where  there  is 
a  public,  and  where  that  public  boldly  utters  decisive  opinions ;  where  no 
impassable  lines  of  demarcation  destine  the  lower  classes  to  eternal  servitude, 
and  the  higher  to  envy  and  hatred  and  deep  curses  from  their  inferiors; 
where  the  administration  of  law  is  so  purified  by  the  participation  and  eye 
of  the  public^  as  to  become  a  grand  school  of  hmnanity  and  justice ;  and 
where,  as  the  consequence  of  all,  there  is  a  general  diffusion  of  the  comforts 
of  life,  a  general  cultivation  of  reason,  and  a  widely  diffused  feeling  of 
equality  and  moral  pride.  The  species  seems  to  become  gentler  as  tbMB  galling 
curbs  are  gradually  disused.    Quiet,  or  at  least  mild  disorder,  is  promoted 
by  the  absence  of  all  the  expedients  once  thought  essential  to  preserve  tran- 
quillity.— Compare  Asia  with  Europe :  the  extreme  is  there  seen.    But  if 
all  the  intermediate  dc^ees  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  civil  wars 
are  mflder,  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  the  body  of  the  people  in  impor- 
tanee  and  well-being.    Compare  the  civil  wars  of  the  two  Roses  with  those 
nnder  Charles  the  First.    Compare  these  again  with  the  humanity  and 
wisdom  of  the  Revolution  of  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight.     Examine 
the  civil  war  which  led  to  the  American  Revolution.    We  there  see  anarchy 
without  confusion,  and  governments  abolished  and  established  without 
spilling  a  drop  of  blood .    Even  the  progress  of  civiUsation,  when  unattended 
by  the  blessings  of  civil  liberty,  produces  many  of  the  same  effects.    When 
Mr.  Hume  wrote  the  excellent  observations  quoted  by  Mr.  Stewart,  Europe 
had  for  more  than  a  century  been  exempt  from  those  general  convulsions 
which  try  the  moral  character  of  nations,  and  ascertain  their  progress  towardsa 
more  civilised  mind.    We  have  since  been  visited  by  one  of  the  most  tre- 
mendous of  these  tempests.    Our  minds  are  yet  filled  with  the  dreadful 
calamities,  and  the  ambiguous  and  precarious  benefits  which  have  sprung  from 
it    The  contemporaries  of  such  terrific  scenes  are  seldom  in  a  temper  to 
CMilemplate  them  calmly.*    And  yet,  though  the  events  of  this  age  have 

*  The  P«Mirth  Book  of  Sir.  T.  More'ti  Dialogue,  onoted  above,  contains  carious  insiaoces  of  the 
■atsiv  oT  simIi  coBtemporary  jodgments,  to  which  the  admirable  character  of  that  urcat  man  gfres 
•  yeqJuf  uaportanee.  He  was  so  deeply  impressed  by  the  horrors  of  the  revolt  of  the  Saxon 
peaaals.  that  he  consideni  the  Lutherans  as  necessarily  anarchists  and  rebels,  who  thmk  "all 
^fk  mmd  aadkoritwe  omlif  tiframnf.  Now,  was  thys  doctrine  in  Almayne  of  (he  eomen  uplandish 
l>«sple  to  plfsauniiy  harde  that  it  blinded  them^—and  tlierc  gathered  them  together  a  boisterous 
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disappointed  Ihe  expecUlions  of  sanguine  benevolence  concerning  the  state 
of  civilisation  in  Europe,  dispassionate  posterity  will  probably  decide  that  it 
has  stood  the  test  of  general  commotions,  and  proved  its  progr^  by  their 
comparative  mildness.  One  period  of  frenzy  was,  indeed,  horribly  distin- 
guished, perhaps  beyond  any  equal  time  in  history,  by  popular  massacres 
and  judicial  murders,  among  a  people  peculiarly  susceptible  of  a  momentary 
fanaticism.  It  was  followed  by  a  war  in  which  one  party  contended  for 
universal  dominion,  and  all  the  rest  struggled  for  existenpe.  But  how  soon 
did /the  ancient  laws  of  war  between  European  adversaries  resume  their 
ascendant,  which  had  indeed  been  suspended  more  in  form  Ihan  in  fact ! 
How  slight  are  the  traces  which  the  atrocities  of  faction  and  the  manners  of 
twenty  years'  invasion  and  conquest  have  left  on  the  sentiments  of  Europe! 
On  a  review  of  the  disturbed  period  of  the  French  Revolution,  themind  is 
strudL  by  the  disappearance  of  classes  of  crimes  which  have  often  attended 
such  convulsions — ^nocharge  of  poison— few  assassinations  properly  so  called 
— ^no  cose  hitherto  authenticated  of  secret  execution.  If  any  crimes  of  this 
nature  can  be  proved,  the  truth  of  history  requires  that  the  proof  should  be 
produced.  But  those  who  assert  them  without  proof  must  be  considered  as 
calumniating  their  age,  and  bringing  into  question  theliumaDising  effects  of 
order  and  good  government. 

But  to  return  for  a  moment  longer  to  Machiavel.  The  dispute  about  the 
intention  ol  his  Prince  has  thrown  into  shade  the  merit  of  his  discourses  on 
Livy.  The  praise  bestowed  on  them  by  Mr.  Stewart  is  scanty.  That 
*' they  furnish  lights  to  the  school  of  Montesquieu,"  is  surely  inadequate 
commendation.  They  are  the  first  attempts  in  a  new  science — the  phi- 
losophy of  history ;  and,  as  such,  Ihey  form  a  brilliant  point  in  the  progress 

oompanj  of  that  unhappy  sect,  and  firat  rebelled  against  an  abbot,  and  after  against  a  bfahop; 
where wyth  the  temporal  lords  had  good  game  and  sport, — tyll  thone  oplandish  Lutherans  aeC  ako 
upon  the  temporal  lords,  and  then  they  slew  upon  the  point  of  LXX.  thousand  Lutherans  in  one 
•omer,  and  suodued  the  remananl  in  that  part  of  Almayne  to  a  right  myser^le  aervitude." 

He  goes  on  to  inform  his  oountrymen,  that  of  the  ^same  ungracious  sect"  were  thoae  who 
perpetrated  so  many  atrocities  al  the  sack  of  Rome,  under  the  constable  of  Bourbon,  who,  among 
other  enormities,  ^ioould  rest  a  child  to  dethe,  the  father  and  mother  loikynpe  on.  "  In  the 
next  chapter,  he  warns  ,the  readers,  that  these  were  not  the  usual  outmges  of  war.  **  In  UU 
Luthtranye^  the  sect  iteeff  ie  the  caue$  of  the  malice.**  The  rise  of  the  Lutherans,  Sir  T. 
regards  as  **  a  great  token  that  the  world  is  nere  at  an  end : "  and  after  caliin^r  them  **  a  heetif 
99ct,  far  more  abominable  than  andent  heretics,  and  ereo  than  Mahometans, "  be  adds,  **  that 
the  chp^fteyne  of  these  execrable  heretyts  both  take  emd  use  more  eeneuaU  and  Ijfeentfoeu 
Igifvnge  than  ever  did  Machomet." 

4  When  he  comes,  however,  formally  to  consider  the  **  burneyngb  op  herbtvus,'*  we'disooTer 
■ome  symptoms  of  his  excellent  nature,  and  of  the  liberal  opinions  of  his  youth.  He  atmsgica 
hard  to  represent  the  burninff  of  heretics  as  a  mere  punishment  of  rebellion.  **  The  fere  of  mam 
outrages,  and  myseheves  to  tolowe  upon  such  sects,  with  the  profe  that  we  have  bad  in  aome  aoan- 
tr«es  thereof,  hare  been  the  cause  that  prvncea  and  people  hare  been  eonstravaed  to  pnnyah  bere* 
tykes  by  trrrible  dethe. "— ^  While  they  forbare  Tyolcnce  there  was  Utile  vyoienee  done  to  tbeaa," 
At  length  comes  a  maxim  of  toleration,  so  extensive  and  bold  that  it  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  an- 
other speaker  in  the  Dialogue.  **  By  my  eoule,  said  yonrfrende^  I  wold  all  Me  world  were  aU 
aareed  to  take  all  vyolencetmd  eompuUien  awawt  upon  all  eydye,  Crysiem  tmdHethen,  and 
that  no  man  were  constrained  to  hyleve  but  ae  ne  cold  be  by  grace,  wisdom*  and  good  worts 
endneed;  and  then  he  that  wolde  go  to  God,  go  on  aGoddys  name,  and  he  thatwyllgo  to  tkm 
Devyll,  the  Devyll  go  with  hym!  "  As  truth  would  prevail  over  falsehood,  Sir  TKoaias  allows 
that  this  would  be  a  tolerable  compromise  with  Heathens  or  Mahometans.  ''Where  there  be  num^ 
mo  to  be  wonne  to  Cryste  on  that  syde  than  to  be  loit  from  hym  on  this  svde.'**  — 
**  And  yet,  as  to  heretvkes  rys/nge  among  ourselves,  they  should  be  in  novrvse  suffered,  but  to  ba 
oppressed  and  overwhelmed  tn  the  begynnynge  ;  for  we  cannot  wynne  to  Cryst  oo  the  mo  thoogk 
we  wonne  them  all  home  agayne,  for  they  were  our  owne  before. "  Distrusting  tbia  notable  argu- 
ment, however,  he  returns  to  the  more  decent  plea  of  setf^efence.  **  Never  werethej,  by  sa^ 
temporal  punyshmeot  of  their  bodyes,  any  thyng  sharpely  handled  tyll  that  they  befan  lo  be  vya- 
lent  themselfe.'' 

In  five  years  afUr  this  publication,  Sir  Thomas  More  was  put  to  death  on  the  earns  pretCBoe  of 
resistance  lo  authority. 
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of  reason.    For  this  Lord  Bacon  eommends  him«     ''The  form  of  writing 
which  is  the  fittest  for  this  variable  argument  of  negociation  is  that  which 
Machiavel  chose  wmely  and  aptly  for  gov£mment,  namely;  discourse  upon 
histories  or  examples ;  for,  knowledge  drawn  freely,  and  in  our  view,  out 
of  particulars,  findethits  way  best  to  particulars  again ;  and  it  hath  much 
greater  life  on  practice  when  the  discourse  aitendeth  upon  the  example, 
than  when  the  example  attendeth  upon  the  discourse."    It  is  observable, 
that  the  Florentine  Secretary  is  the  only  modern  writer  who  is  named  in 
that  part  of  ''the  advancement  of  leamiog  which  relates  to  civil  knowledge." 
The  apology  of  Albericus  Gentilis  for  the  morality  of  the  *'  Prince"  has  been 
often  quoted,  and  is  certainly  weighty  as  a  testimony,  when  we  consider 
that  the  writer  was  born  within  twenty  years  of  the  death  of  Machiavel, 
and  educated  at  no  greed  distance  from  Florence.    It  is  somewhat  singular, 
that  the  context  of  this  passage  should  never  have  been  quoted.     *'To  the 
knowledge  of  history,"  says  Albericus,  ''must  be  added  that  part  of  phi- 
losophy which  treats  of.  morals  and  politics ; — for  this  is  the  soul  of  history, 
which  explains  the  causes  of  the  actions  and  sayings  of  men,  and  of  the 
events  which  befall  them  :— and  on.  this  subject  I  am  not  afraid  to  name 
Nicholas  Machiavel,  as  the  most  excellent  of  all  writers,  in  his  golden  Ob- 
servations on  Livy.     He  is  the  writer  whom  I  now  seek,  because  he  reads 
history  not  with  the  eyes.of  a  grammarian,  but  with  those  of  a  philosopher.'"^ 
The  book  on  Embassies  from  which  the  above  passage  is  extracted  is  de- 
dicated to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  about  the  same  time  had  two  books  de- 
dicated to  him  by  Jordano  Bruno,  long  protected  in  his  house,  wbi<;h  he 
left  from  a  quarrel  with  Greville.  Our  readers  know  that,  many  years  after, 
firuno  was  burnt  alive  at  Rome,  'Mn  order,"  to  use  the  atrocious  words  of 
Caspar  Scioppius,  an  applauding  eye-witness,  *'  that  he  mig^t  tell  in  tl^ 
other  worlds  which  he  had  imagined,  how  the  Romans  treated  blasphemers." 
It  is  natural  to  find  Sir  Philip  Sidney  the  patron  of  learned  exiles ;  but  it 
adds  a  new  lustre  to  his  fame,  that  he  was  the  refuge  even  of  extravagant 
and  unintelligible  sophists,  tor  whose  writings  he  could  have  no  respect, 
when  the  sacred  right  of  free  enquiry  was  violated  in  their  persons. 

We  do  not  remwiber  the  argument  against  the  modern  theory  of  utility 
ascribed  by  Mr.  Stewart  to  Buchanan.  Among  modern  moralists,  utility 
always  signifies  the  interest  of  all  men.  In  Buchanan,  and  perhaps  in  all 
writers  before  the  eighteenth  century,  it  denotes  the  private  utility  of  the  in- 
dividual, and  requires  an  enlarging  epithet  to  give  it  a  different  signification. 
But  the  mention  of  Buchanan  excites  our  regret  that  Mr.  Stewart  should 
have  excluded  from  his  plan  the  history  of  those  questions  respecting  the 
principles  and  forms  of  government,  which  form  one  of  the  principal  sub- 
jects of  political  philosophy  properly  so  called.  No  writer  could  have  more 
safely  trusted  himself  in  that  stormy  region.  He  was  much  less  likely  to 
have  h^n  tainted  by  its  turbulence,  than  to  have  composed  it  by  the  serenity 
of  his  philosophical  character;  Every  history  of  the  other  parts  of  moral 
and  political  science  is  incomplete,  unless  it  be  combined  with  that  of  po- 
Utical.opinion :  the  link  which,  however  unobserved,  always  unites  the  most 
abstruse  of  ethical  discusstons  with  the  feelings  and  affairs  of  men.  The 
moral  philosophy  of  Hobbes  was  made  for  his  political  system-^nd  that 
again  arose  from  the  state  of  his  country  in  his  time.  Every  part  of  the 
works  of  Locke  have  a  certain  reference,  inore  or  less  palpable,  to  the  cir- 

•  Alb.  Ocnl.  de  Legal,  lib.  Ui.  c.  9.  I^ond.  15SB     "  In  leciione  hisioricd  non  gramjnifiizet, 
Hd  pkilosaphetur.'^ 
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cumsUnces  of  his  age ;  without  perceiving  which,  it  is  not  easy  to  seize  the 
spirit,  or  to  estimate  the  merit,  of  that  excellent  man.  If  Mr.  Stewart  had 
not  denied  us  the  gratification  of  seeing  this  subject  also  treated  by  his  pen, 
we  should  have  seen  (what  is  a  want  in  philosophical  history)  a  just  account 
of  the  manarchomiais  of  the  sixteenth  century ; — of  whom,  one  school  de- 
pressed Kings  in  order  to  exalt  the  Pope;  and  another,  with  an  admirable 
spirit,  if  not  always  with  accurate  philosophy,  prescribed  bounds  to  civil 
power,  and  justified  revoltagainsttyranny.  Amongthelatter  were  Buchanan, 
AUhusee,  and  Hubert  Languet,  another  friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  an 
example  that  the  champion  of  every  sort  <rf  liberty,  philosophical,  religious^ 
or  civil,  found  a  natural  protector  in  his  generous  mind. 

The  numerous  Italian  innovators  of  that  age,  Telesio,  Palritius,  Pom- 
ponatius,  Campanelhi,  etc.  are,  as  far  as  we  know  them,  chiefly  worthy  of 
being  now  noticed,  as  a  proof  that  the  revolt  against  Aristotle  and  the  schools 
had  been  maintained  for  near  a  century  before  Bacon ;  to  whom  we  do  not 
so  much  owe  the  zeal  of  the  insurrection  as  the  wisdom  of  the  Reformation . 
But  as  there  now  happens  to  lie  before  us  one  of  the  rarest  works  of  Pom- 
ponatius,  we  shall  state  in  a  very  few  words  its  singular  contents.     It  is  a 
treatise  ''On  Incantations,  or  on  the  Wonderful  Effects  of  merely  natural 
Causes."  *    It  is  a  philosophical  theory  of  alchemy,  magic,  astrology,  di- 
vination, and  the  gift  of  miracles  and  prophesyings.   The  facts  which  attest 
the  existence  of  all  these,  appear  to  him  too  numerous  and  well  attested  to 
be  reasonably  disputed.   But  as  he,  on  the  other  hand,  excludes  all  super- 
natural agency,  either  of  benevolent  or  malignant  beings,  he  refers  these 
phenomena  to  llie  power  of  physical  causes  hitherto  not  diligently  observed. 
Ilie  heavenly  bodies,  of  which  the  revolutions  influence  all  terrestrial  things, 
may,  in  his  opinion,  be  supposed  also  to  affect  (ho  constitution  of  the  body 
and  mind  of  man.    Their  influence  may  be  greatest  at  the  moment  of  birth, 
but  they  may  also  exercise  great  power  at  certain  moments  during  life.   In- 
dividuals most  strongly  affected  by  this  agency,  may  thus  naturally  acquire 
the  power  of  producing  effects  which  seem  to  other  men  supernatural.    All 
talents  and  powers  were,  according  to  him,  the  result  of  the  disposition  of 
the  elements  which  compose  our  body,  which  was  itself  regulated  by  the 
action  of  the  celestial  spheres :  whoever  knows  that  action,  may  foresee  all 
future  events,  because  they  depend  on  it,-*— and  may  acquire  those  extra- 
ordinary powers  which  it  confers.    It  was  his  opinion,  that  astrology  was 
perfectly  conformable  to  reason  and  experience ;  and  this  ingenious  peri- 
patetic does  not  doubt,  "  that  one  may  transform  his  fellow  men  into  wolves 
or  hogs."    These  follies  may  deserve  to  be  once  mentioned,  as  an  instance 
of  that  pernicious  flexibility  which  belongs  to  all  extreme  generalisations ; 
by  which  they  may  be  rendered  compatible,  in  the  same  individual,  with  (lio 
boldest  sc^icism  and  the  most  ehUdi^  credulity.    Such  generalities  are 
indeed  only  reconcilable  with  every  thing,  because  they  mean  nothing. 

Has  Mr.  Stewart  seized  the  characteristic  feature  which  gives  Montaigne 
a  place  in  the  history  of  philosophy  f  Not  certainly  his  philosophical  dis- 
coveries, for  he  has  made  none;  nor  the  justness  of  his  opinions,  which 
may  be  often  questioned ;  nor  the  dramatic  egotism  with  which  he  paints 
himself,  and  pours  forth  those  easy  boldnessess  of  expression  which  seem 
to  belong  to  a  more  picturesque  and  nervous  language  than  modern  French 
These  are  great,  but  not  properly  philosophical  merits.    But  he  seems  la 

*  Pomponatius  dc  Incanto(.>-Basil,  IGSS—Udrly  yean  after  (he  author's  death. 
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bave  a  distinct  character  as  a  philosopher.  As  Machiavel  was  Ihe  first  who 
discussed  grave  questions  id  a  vulgar  tongue,  and  created  a  philoso^y  of 
histOTy,  so  Montaigne  was  the  first  conspicuous  writer  who,  in  a  modern- 
language,  philosophtsed  on  the  common  concerns  of  men,  and  the  ordinary 
iubjads  of  prtvate  reflection  and  conversation.  The  degree  which  nature 
claims  in  the  diversity  of  talent,  the  efficacy  of  education,  the  vahie  of  the 
learned  languages,  the  usages  of  society,  the  passions  that  actuate  private  life, 
Ibe  singular  customs  of  different  nations,  are  the  subjects  chiefly  handled  in 
his  Essays.  In  the  period  fnun  Socrates  to  Plutarch,  such  questions  had 
been  wdl  treated  before.  But  Montaigne  was  evidently  the  founder  of 
popular  philosophy  in  modem  times.  That  his  house  was  the  only  unfortified 
country  house  of  a  gentleman  in  France,  is^  a  remarkable  iqstance  of  the 
aniversal  insecurity  which  prevailed  at  the  accession  of  Henry  the  Fourth. 
The  grossnfiss  of  his  anecdotes  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  mainly  imputed  to  the 
coarseness  which  still  belonged  to  the  gentry.  But  it  may  in  part  also  be 
ascribed  to  the  infancy  of  the  art  of  writing  in  a  generally  ^ken  language. 
Aulhon  had  not  yet  discovered  that  the  same  degree  of  indelicacy  is  shock- 
ing in  our  own  tongue,  whidi  they  had  long  indulged  without  notice  in  their 
barbarous  Latin  ;-»where  the  words  being  unusual,  *did  not  seem  so  gross, 
and  where  they  were  not  understood  by  women,  whose  delicacy  the  grossest 
men  desire  in  some  measure  to  preserve^ 

We  are  somewhat  surprised  at  finding  it  more  than  once  intimated  in  thc> 
present  Discourse,  that  the  progress  of  the  fame  of  Bacon  was  slow,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.    We  must  distinguish  between  his  Fame  and  his  Phi- 
losophy.   That  the  philosophical  spirit  which  he  excited  should  be  slowly 
diffused,  and  his  rules  of  investigation  still  more  slowly  followed  in  practice, 
seem  necessary  consequences  of  their  nature.     *'  His  philosophy,"  says 
D'Alembert,  *'  was  too  wise  to  astonish ; — ^he  therefore  founded  no  sect." 
But,  that  his  fame  in  every  department  was  not  immediately  established, 
and  his  genius  acknowledged  and  revered,  we  cannot  find  any  satisfactory 
reason  for  believing.    We  have  seen,  that  Harvey's  doubt  of  this  philo- 
lophical  merit  was  treated  by  contemporaries  as  a  singularity.    The  silence 
of  Uakewell  amounts  to  little.    His  book  is  an  attempt  to  defend  the  more 
singular  side,  in  one  of  those  questions  which  were  hadineyed  in  the 
sehoda;   such  as-^whether  the  world  decayed*— whether  women  were 
equal  to  men,  etc.-*in  which  he  labours  to  peform  his  part  in  the  dispu- 
tation, by  every  sort  of  theological,  historical,  or  philosophical  argument, 
Ihat  his  ingenuity  could  devise,  or  his  recollection  supply.    As  an  ingenious 
disputant,  he  must  have  fallen  upon  some  reasons  similar  to  the  principles 
ot  Bacon — ^which  he  places  among  his  other  topics,  but  with  no  steady  view 
of  the  laws  which  determine  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  of  society. 
From  Ibe  foundation  of  the  Royal  Society,  Mr.  Stewart  regards  his  fame  as 
filed.     T<iow  the  Philosophicai  Society,  which  became  royal  at  the  Resto- 
ntioD,  began  its  meetings  about  the  beginning  of  the- Civil  War,  which  was 
oBty  a  few  years  after  Bacon's  death.    We  have  not  many  writers  of  note  in 
ibe  intermediate  time.     Mr.  Stewart  himsellhas  referred  to  the  language  of 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby;  and  he  has  quoted  a  noble  panegyric  on  Bacon's  elo- 
queooe,  and  an  affecting  tribute  to  his  character,  by  Ben  Jonson ;  unques-^ 
tionably  the  most  eminent  writer  of  that  period,  and  whom  tradition  rc:' 
presents  as  one  of  the  translators  of  the  '*  Advancement  of  Learning"  into 
Latin.     It  is  very  observable,  Oiat  Jonson  speaks  also  of  his  most  thorny 
work,  the  ''  Novum  Organum,"  which  he  says  ''  really  opcnelh  all  defects 
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of  learning  whatsoever."*  James  Howell,  the  noted  letter-writer,  hssan 
account  of  Bacon's  death ;  whom,  after  other  praises,  he  calls  ''  a  man  of 
recondite  science,  born  for  the  salvation  of  learning,  and,  I  think,  the  elo* 
quentest  that  was  born  in  this  Isle."  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  men  of  his  time,  wrote  his  epitaph;  where  he  is  called  **  the 
Light  of  the  Sciences :"  thus  selecting  his  philosophical  merit  as  a  higher  or 
better  known  distinction  than  his  rank  or  station.  Francis  Osbom,  one  of 
those  collectors  of  literary  talk  who  are  no  bad  reporters  of  general  opinion, 
often  speaks  of  Bacon.  Among  other  curious  particulars,  he  gives  us  the 
only  information  which  we  possess  of  one  species  of  knowledge  displayed 
by  him  in  conversation.  '  *  My  memory  doth  not  direct  me  towards  an  ex« 
ample  more  splendid  in  this  kind  than  the  Lord  Bacon,  who  in  all  com- 
panies did  app^  a  good  proBcient,  if  not  a  master,  in  those  arts  entertained 
for  the  subject  of  every  one's  discourse.  His  most  casual  talk  deserveth  to 
be  written.  As  I  have  been  told,  his  first  copies  required  no  great  labour 
to  render  them  competent  for  the  nicest  judgment.  I  have  heard  him 
entertain  a  country  Lord  in  the  proper  terms  relating  to  hawks  and  dogs; 
and  at  another  time  out-cant  a  London  chirurgeon.  Nor  did  an  easy  falling 
into  ai^umenls  appear  less  an  ornament  in  him.  The  ears  of  his  hearers 
received  more  gratiricalion  than  trouble;  and  were  no  less  sorry  when  he 
came  to  conclude,  than  displeased  with  any  who  did  interrupt  him. — All 
which  rendered  him  no  less  necessary  than  admirable  at  the  council  table, 
— ^when,  in  reference  to  impositions,  monopolies,  etc.,  the  meanest  manu-» 
iactures  were  an  usual  argument;  and  in  this  be  baffled  the  Earl  of  Middle- 
sex, who  was  born  and  bred  a  citizen.''  Osborn,  it  may  be  observed, 
though  not  a  contemporary,  writes  from  the  tradition  of  Bacon's  time.  His 
most  considerable  work,  indeed,  was  so  far  from  being  disregarded,  that  it 
received  the  homage  of  vehement  opposition.  ''  They  would  have  cashiered 
Bacon's  '  Advancement  of  Learning,'"  says  Osborn,  **  as  an  hereticai  and 
impertinent  piece,  but  for  an  invincible  strength  of  contrary  judgments  that 
came  to  his  rescue  from  beyond  the  sea."  In  another  place,  he  tells  as, 
that  Queen  Elizabeth  had  been  prejudiced  against  Raleigh,  for  sailing  aloof 
from  the  beaten  tract  of  the  schools,  as  being  both  against  God  and  her 
father's  honour,  whose  faith  (if  he  owed  any)  was  grounded  on  school  di- 
vinity. Whereupon  she  chid  him ;  and  he  was  ever  after  branded  with  the 
title  of  an  Atheist,  though  a  known  asserter  of  God  and  providence.  A  like 
censure  fell  upon  venerable  Bacon,  till  overbalanced  by  a  greater  wei^t  of 
glory  from  strangers. ' ' 

From  these  last  observations  of  Osbom,  we  may  be  tolerably  assured 
that  the  fame  of  Bacon  had  speedly  pervaded  the  Continent.  Gassendi 
called  his  refcnrmation  an  heroic  enterprise.  Latin  versions  of  his  works 
were  published  repeatedly  in  Holland  and  Germany,  before  the  end  of 
the  century,  with  epithets  of  praise,  which,  if  applied  to  any  other  per* 
son,  would  have  been  hyperbolical.  The  letters  of  Grotius  prove  the 
estimation  in  which  he  was.  held  by  the  highest  class  of  writers.    And  in 

*^  These  passages  afford  a  new  proor  of  the  fal^hood  of  those  charges  of  niggardb  and  eiiTtous 
praise  against  Ben  Jonsoo,  which  ha?e  just  been  finally  confuted  in  the  preface  to  Mr.  Gillbi«l*a 
excellent  edition.  Thai  preface  contains  a  most  extraordinary  instance  ofthe  danger  of  relyinc  on 
ficcond-hand  evidence.  Bvery  English  compilation  for  the  last  fifty  years,  incluainir  theme  which 
are  now  i»ning  from  the  prem,  quotes  a  sentence,  with  a  parallel  between  the  excellent  qnalitiea 
of  Shakapeare  and  the  ooious  vices  of  Jonson,  as  being  part  of  the  account  which  Dntmiiiond  of 
Hawthomden  gives  of  Ben.  No  such  sentence  is  in  Dnimmond's  otherwise  unfriendly  aoc«NinL 
It  was  first  ascribed  to  him  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  8hieU,  in  a  book  called  Gibber's  lives  of  the 
PoeU. 
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France,  where  his  celebrity  is  said  only  to  have  begun  at  the  publication  of 
the  EocyclopMie,  we  find  the  Abb^  Gallois,  in  one  of  the  first  Numbers 
o(  the  earliest  Literary  Journal,  speak  of  him  as  we  should  now : — '*  It  may 
be  said  that  this  great  Chancellor  is  one  of  those  who  have  most  contributed 
lo  the  advancement  of  the  sciences."  ( Journal  des  Savans,  8  Mars,  1666.) 
The  context  of  this  passage,  published  in  the  year  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  seems  to  show,  that  the  experimental  phi- 
losophers of  France,  as  well  tliere  as  of  England,  then  considered  Bacon 
as  their  master.    Twenty  years  before  the  £ncyclop6die,  Voltaire  calls 
Bacon  *'  the  Father  of  Experimental  Philosophy; ''  though  he  blames  hift 
countrymen  for  that  partiaJity  toward  him,  which  led  them  to  place  so  small- 
a  work  as  the  "  History  of  Henry  the  Seventh"  on  a  level  with  Thuanus. 
That  Descartes  never  read  Bacon,  is  an  assertion  of  Thomas  ( in  hi» 
Eloge  de  Descartes)  which  very  naturally  excites  the  surprise  and  scep- 
ticism of  Mr.  Stewart.     "Some  authors  assure  us," says  Thomas,  ''thai 
Descartes  had  not  read  the  works  of  Bacon ;  and  he  himself  tells  us,  in  one 
of  his  letters,  that  he  read  those  of  Galileo  at  a  very  late  period."   It  seems 
evident  trom  this  passage,  however  incredible  it  may  appear,  that  Thomas, 
when  about  to  compose  a  professed  panegyric  on  Descartes,  had  not  deigned 
to  examine  either  the  Letters*  of  that  great  philosopher,  or  his  Lifef  by 
Baillet,  the  obvious  and  authentic  sources  of  information  respecting  his 
studies  and  his  personal  history.    ''Descartes  was  at  Paris/'  says  Baillet, 
"  in  1626"  (several  years  before  the  publication  of  his  philosophical  works), 
when  he  received  the  news  of  the  '*  death  of  Bacon,  t    This  news  sensibly 
aflected  all  those  who  aspired  to  the  re-establishment  of  true  philosophy,  and 
who  knew  that  Bacon  had  been  engaged  in  that  design  for  several  years." — 
We  see,  in  several  parts  of  his  Letters,  thathe  did  not  disapprove  the  method 
of  Bacon.     Descartes  visited  London  in  1631 ,  and  in  1633  he  writes  from 
his  retreat  in  Holland  to  his  Parisian  correspondent,  Father  Mersenne,  thai 
he  wished  to  see  "  A  History  of  the  Appearances  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies, 
according  to  the  Ferulamian  Method^  without  reason  or  hypotheses."    In 
another  letter  about  the  same  time,  he  says, — "I  have  little  to fidd,  re- 
electing experiments,  to  what  Yerulam  has  said,"  etc.     Baeon  is  spoken  of 
in  other  places ;  but  these  are  sufficient.    Nor  does  M.  Thomas  seem  much 
more  exact  in  what  regards  Galileo.    It  is  certain  that,  in  Descartes's  jour- 
ney into  Italy,  he  did  not  visit  that  illustrious  man.  The  letter  of  Descartes, 
which  is  supposed  to  prove  that  he  read  Galileo's  works  at  a  late  period, 
is  limited  to  some  disputes  respecting  mechanical  discoveries  and  optical 
inventions,  which  Descartes  vindicates  himself  from  having  taken,  without 
acknowledgment,  from  Galileo.     If  Thomas  had  read  that  letter,  he  would 
hardly  have  omitted  all  mention  of  a  circumstance  so  very  remarkable,  as 
the  general  disrespect  with  which  it  speaks  of  the  illustrious  Tuscan,  of 
whose  merit  the  letter-writer  was,  or  affected  to  be,  ignorant,  after  having 
lead  some  of  his  works.    This  ignorance,  or  affectation,  would  be  commonly 
referred  to  jealousy  or  conscious  plagiarisms, — the  vulgar  solution  of  all  in- 
justice between  men  of  letters.    But  neiUier  the  character  nor  the  genius 
of  Descartes  render  this  supposition  probable  in  his  case.    Throughout  all 
his  writings,  however,  we  see  a  dread  of  the  animosity  of  the  chmfch;  a 
determination  to  sacrifice  every  collateral  object  for  the  security  and  undis- 
turbed accomplishment  of  his  philosophical  reformation ;  and  to  conciliate 

«  Paris,  1663.  f  Paris,  1691. 

\  Tile  hiDf  uflge  of  Hafllet  is  another  proof  of  Bacon's  fame  in  France,  from  1696  (o  1691. 
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and  propitiate,  by  all  possible  concessions  on  other  subjects,  those  \vho  had 
the  power  of  protecting  or  interrupting  the  quiet  of  his  pursuit  of  science. 
Hence  we  find  this  bold  innovator  in  philosophy  the  most  submissive  of  aU 
Catholics.  Hence,  notwithstanding  our  own  predilections,  his  partiality  for 
Aquinas, whom  he  called  his  guide  and  his  favourite  author.  Hence,  also,  it 
probably  proceeded  that,  in  his  correspondence  with  a  Catholic  ecclesiastic, 
he  may  have  been  betrayed  into  some  injustice  towards  a  great  pfaikMiopher, 
who  had  drawn  the  eyes  of  the  inquisitive  to  the  danger  of  modern  disco- 
veries. When  he  heard  of  the  imprisonment  of  Galileo,  he  resolved  to  throw 
his  manuscripts  into  the  fire.  We  are  as  far  as  possible  from  iosiDuating, 
that  a  man  of  probity,  like  Descartes,  could  have  been  insincere  in  that  warm 
language  of  piety  of  which  his  letters  are  full.  But  his  exclusive  passion  for 
a  reformation  in  philosophyinsensibly  concurred  with  his  religious  sentiments 
in  turning  his  mind  from  men  to  subjects  connected  with  the  speculations 
alone  capable  of  endangering  his  philosophical  liberty,  which,  as  he  tells  us, 
he  would  not  exchange  for  all  that  kin^  had  to  offer. 

Descartes,  too,  as  well  as  Hobbes,  was  among  the  unreading  philosophers, 
who  avoided  books,  lest  they  might  stand  between  them  and  nature.  The 
former  says, ''  I  study  here  intensely  without  a  book."  It  was  the  well- 
known  saying  of  the  latter,  ''that  if  he  had  read  as  much  as  others,  he 
might  have  been  as  ignorant."  They  feared  that  reading  might  prevent 
them  from  thinking,  and  that  they  might  enslavo  their  understandings  to 
those  whose  opinions  they  studied.  At  that  time  there  was  a  natural  excess 
of  independent  thinkers.  But  Bacon  and  Leibnitz  preserved  their  origina* 
Hty,  without  the  aid  of  this  voluntary  ignorance.  There  are  even  some 
subjects  on  which  it  is  impossible  to  be  new,  without  knowing  what  is  old. 
No  man  could  improve  the  general  manner  of  pilosophising,  or  discover 
unobserved  defects  in  a  science,  or,  least  of  all,  trace  out  the  connexion  of 
the  various  sciences,  vnthout  that  knowledge  of  past  opinions  and  discoveries 
which  Bacon  brought  to  that  undertaking. 

That  Descartes  did  perceive  the  total  dissimilarity  between  the  actions 
of  the  thinking  principle,  and  any  class  of  phenomenal  commonly  called 
material, — and  that  Mr.  Locke  agreed  in  the  same  observation,  thongh 
neither  always  resisted  the  temptation  of  stating  their  illustrations  with  a 
vivacity  which  often  seems  to  indicate  a  momentary  confusion  of  intelligence 
with  mechanism, — we  have  always  believed ;  and  we  are  very  much 
gratified  by  Mr.  Stewart's  concurrence  in  the  opinion  ;  — ^perhaps  it  may 
have  some  influence  on  the  extent  of  that  commendation  to  which  ho  may 
think  the  opponents  of  (what  they  call)  the  i^eal  theory  justly  entitled.    It 
is  not  our  present  business  to  speak  of  the  followers  of  Mr.  Locke.    But  wo 
cannot  help  observing,  that  justice  always  requires  that  their  physiolog^l 
hypotheses  should  be  perfectly  detached  from  their  theory  of  mind.    The 
general  laws  of  thought  which  they  lay  down,  may  and  ought  to  be 
examined,  without  any  reference  to  the  bodily  changes  with  which  these 
philosophers  have  chosen  to  connect  them.    On  all  systems,  same  changes 
in  the  corporeal  organs  precede  thought.    Into  their  nature  no  man  has 
penetrated.    But  if  it  were  perfectly  known,  it  would  not  follow  that  the 
least  light  would  be  thrown  on  the  intellectual  functions.     The  physiology 
might  be  complete,  and  the  philosophy  of  mind  might  remain  in  utter 
darkness.    Or  the  reverse  might  be  truly  said,— and   should   at  least 
be  considered  by  those  who  weigh  the  merit  of  modern  Lockeian  philo- 
sophers. 
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It  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  a  peculiar  merit  of  Descartes,  (hat  he 
acinowledged  the  supreme  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  consciousness  on  all 
questions  relating  to  the  operations  of  the  human  mind.    In  the  controversy 
respecting  liberty  and  necessity,  the  only  question  at  issue  between  the 
disputants  related  to  a  matter  of  fact  on  which  they  both  appealed  to  the 
evidence  of  consciousness — namely,  whether,  all  previous  circumstances 
beiog  the  same,  the  choice  of  man  be  not  also  at  all  times  the  same.    Des- 
cartes, we  are  told,  first  exposed  **  the  logical  error  of  attempting  to  define 
words  which  convey  notions  too  simple  io  admit  qfanalyaia/'  *   But  upon 
carefully  examining  the  passages  of  Descartes  and  Locke  here  referred  to, 
we  cannot  but  think  the  latter  philosopher  entitled  to  claim  this  improvo- 
ment.    Descartes,  in  observing  on  his  fundamental  proposition,  **  I  think 
^-therefore  I  exist,"  says,  that  he  pre-supposes  the  notions  of  '*  thought, 
existence,  and  certainty,  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  what  thinks  not  to 
exist;  "f  and  that  *<  these  notions,  moat  simple  and  known  by  themselves, 
ate  obficured  by  attempts  to  define  them.''    Now  this  seems  to  us  a  cursory 
remark,  carried  no  farther  than  was  necessary  to  answer  the  objection  which 
suggested  it.     Far  from  showing  the  impossibility  of  such  definitions,  Des- 
cartes scarcely  ventures  distinctly  to  assert  it.    His  language  is  comparative 
snd  v<i^e,  relating  to  a  degree  of  simplicity,  not  to  a  class  of  simple  ideas. 
His  examples  are  not  taken  from  the  perceptions  of  the  external  senses,  but 
from  those  abstract  or  mental  terms  of  which  his  proposition  is  composed. 
The  utmost  that  can  be  granted  is,  that  in  seeking  for  a  justification  of  a  con- 
troverted proposition,  he  might  have  caught  a  faint  and  fugitive  notion  of 
(he  general  truth.    But  the  excellent  passage  in  Locke  arises  from  no  con- 
troversy.   It  relates  to  a  distinct  class  of  ideas,  called  simple  ideas;  and 
demonstrates,  that  it  is  impossible  to  define  them ;  because  no  words  can 
convey  them  to  him  who  has  not  the  ideas  previously ;  and  because  defini- 
tion is  analysis— and  it  is  the  distinctive  character  of  these  ideas,  that 
they  cannot  be  decompounded.     Mr.  Locke  takes  examples  from  percep- 
tions of  external  sense,  such  as  colour  and  motion,  which  removes  all  am- 
biguity ;  and  he  considers  the  question  only  in  that  general  survey  of  lan- 
guage, where  it  finds  its  place,  and  shows  its  full  importance  as  a  part  of  a 
system. 

The  "  Meditations"  of  Descartes  were  undoubtedly  the  source  of  most 
oC  the  controversies  of  a  metaphysical  nature,  since  the  downfall  of  the 
sehoolmeo.  He  was  the  antagonist  of  Gassendi.  His  more  famous  con- 
temporary, Hobbcs,  was  one  of  the  objectors  to  the  ''  Meditations ;  "t  and 
Mr.  Locke,  again,  was  properly  excited  by  Hobbcs  and  Descartes.  Spi- 
noza was  the  avowed  follower  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  Malebranche,  who, 
Ifaiough  his  scholar  Norris,  and  perhaps  Collier,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
fcremnner  of  Berkeley,  from  whom  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Hume,  and  the 
controversies  Io  which  they  gave  rise,  immediately  flowed.  Descartes  made 
aa  attempt  to  give  a  new  system  of  all  the  sciences;  an  attempt  excusable 
oidy  when  lectures  were  the  only  means  of  instruction,  and  when  one  pro- 
faoor  might  have  been  obliged  to  conduct  his  pupil  through  the  whole  circle 
ot education.    In  this  impracticable  plan,  he  is  perhaps  the  only  great  meta- 

'  Tile  want  of  the  words  in  italics  in  Descartes,  and  their  full  development  io  Locke,  is  what 
MCBi  to  deprive  Descartes  of  a  just  claim  to  a  real  anticipation  of  Locke's  important  observation. 

t  A  corioua  iosUDce  of  pre-supposing  (lie  very  iKHot  which  he  makes  a  snow  of  proving.  The 
9flie  vicious  circle,  no  doaol,  runs  through  the  whole;  bur  here  it  shows  itself  most  openly. 

^  He  is  the  writer  of  the  Objectiones  Tertian,  subjoined  to  (he  ^  Meditations,*'  wncre  wc  dis- 
c«Tcf  the  greater  part  of  the  pcculifthties  of  bis  Philosophical  System. 
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physician  who  was  much  more  a  natural  philosopher  than  a  moralist.  Of 
all  subjects,  he  seems  (he  least  to  have  studied  ethics.  The  morah'st  of  the 
Cartesian  school  was  Malebranche ;  whose  treatise  on  morals*  is  distinguished 
by  the  ingenuity  and  originality  of  '*  The  Inquiry  after  Truth,"  and  by  a 
stronger  shade  of  that  mysticism  which  naturally  colours  his  philosophy.  It 
has  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  general  principles  of  a  ''  Disputation 
on  Virtue, ''  by  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  acute  and  profound  metaphysician  of 
the  North  American  Calvinists. 

We  must  now  return  to  a  subject  on  whicli  we  most  widely  differ  from 
Mr.  Stewart.    The  part  of  knowledge  which  relates  to  the  strict  duties  of 
men  and  nations  toward  each  other,  according  to  the  precise  rules  of  justice, 
independent  of  all  consideration  of  positive  law,  has  been  treated,  in  modern 
times,  apart  from  general  ethics  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  municipal 
institutions  of  any  state  on  the  other.    The  parts,  or  the  whole  of  this 
science,  have  received  many  names, — the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations, — 
Public  Law,  International  Law,  etc.    It  arose  from  the  Scholastic  Philo- 
sophy; and  its  first  dawn  may  be  discovered  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century  in  Spain.    For  some  time  before  that  period,  the  schools  had 
tended  to  more  independence  of  opinion.    Among  other  marks  of  it,  we 
may  observe,  that  the  commentaries  on  the  Seeunda  began  to  be  succeeded, 
by  treatises  ''de  Jusiitid  ei  Jure,**  in  which  the  great  doctors  of  the  schools 
were  indeed  still  cited,  but  which  justified,  in  some  measure,  their  assump- 
tion of  a  more  independent  title.    That  title,  together  with  some  degree  of 
the  independent  spirit  which  it  denoted,  arose  from  the  increasing  study  of 
the  Roman  law, — a  science  which,  as  it  treated  many  of  the  same  questions 
with  the  ethics  of  the  schools,  naturally  tended  to  rival  their  authority ;  and 
which,  together  with  the  casuistry  rendered  necessary  by  auricular  con- 
fession, materially  affected  the  character  of  this  rising  science,  very  long 
after  its  emancipation  from  the  schools.    In  the  other  cultivated  countries 
of  Europe,  tlie  reformers  of  religion  and  philosophy  had  thrown  off  the 
.  scholastic  yoke.     In  Spain,  the  schoolmen  were  left  to  their  natural  pro- 
gress.   FraneiB  de  St.  VicUxria,  frequently  cited  by  Grotius,  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  man  who  acquired  reputation  by  this  study.     He  died  a  pro- 
fessor of  Salamanca,  in  15A6.     Uis  works  we  have  never  been  able  to  pro- 
cure.  Of  this  scholar,  Dominic  Soto^  we  can  speak  with  greater  certainty, 
having  perused  his  work  "  de  Justiti^  et  Jure,''  a  book  dedicated   to  the- 
unfortunate  Don  Carlos ;  and  which  he  desires  may  be  called  a  Carolapmlia* 
He  was  confessor  to  Charles  Y.,  and  was  sent  as  a  theologian  to  the  Council 
of  Trent.     His  book,  the  substance  of  lectures  long  delivered  at  Salamanca, 
was  published  there  in  1560,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age.     It  is  a 
work  which  contains  many  symptoms  of  the  improvements  arising  from  the 
revival  of  letters,  which  had  penetrated  into  the  Spanish  schools.    Among 
other  positions,  the  following  may  be  thought  curious,  though  the  very 
reasonable  limitation  be  tlie  part  most  peculiar  to  him,  among  the  writers 
of  that  period  :  — ''  The  king  cannot  justly  be  deprived  of  his  kingdom  by 
the  community,  unleas  his  government  becomes  tyrannical."    It  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten,  for  the  honour  of  those  now  forgotten  jurists,  that  Victoria 
condemned  the  wars  then  waged  by  his  countrymen  against  the  Americans, 
under  the  pretext  or  even  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  Christianity ;  and 
that  Soto  decided  against  the  lawfulness  of  enslaving  the  same  unhappy 

*  Rotterdam  aod  London,  16S4. 
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tribes,  iQ  a  dispute  on  that  subject  between  Sepalveda  and  Las  Casas,  of 
which  the  decision  was  left  to  him  by  the  emperor.  What  is  still  more 
remarkable,  Dominic  Solo  was  the  first  writer  who  condemned  the  African 
slave  trade,  and  did  honour  to  his  new  science,  by  employing  its  principles 
tor  the  reprobation  of  that  system  of  guilt  and  misery  which  his  countrymen 
BOW  almost  singly  strive  to  prolong.  '*  If  the  report,"  says  he,  '*  which 
has  lately  prevailed  be  true»  that  Portuguese  traders  entice  the  wretched 
natives  of  Africa  to  the  coast  by  amusements,  and  presents,  and  every 
species  of  seduction  and  fraud,  and  compel  them  to  embark  in  their  ships 
as  slaves ;, — ^neither  those  who  have  taken  them,  nor  those  who  buy  them 
from  the  takers,  nor  those  who  possess  them,  can  have  safe  consciences, 
until  they  manumit  these  slaves,  however  unable  they  may  be  to  pay  ransom. "  * 

In  countries  where  a  large  body  of  men  are  professionally  bound  to  give 
moral  counsel,  as  the  Catholic  clergy  are  in  auricular  confession,  it  is  evident 
that  they  must  be  aided  by  books,  and  that  these  books,  at  any  expense  of 
philosophical  justness,  must  reduce  such  cases  to  rules,  which  will  enable 
very  ordinary  men  to  give  prompt,  brief,  and  clear  advice.  Hence  the  rise  of 
casuistry,  and  its  greater  influence  rn  giving  rise  to  this  science  of  natural 
law,  fn  the  most  Catholic  of  extensive  monarchies.  To  this  also  may  be 
added,  that,  Spain,  under  Charles  and  Philip,  having  become  the  first  mili- 
tary and  political  power  in  Europe,  maintaining  large  armies,  and  car- 
rying on  long  wars,  was  likely  to  be  the  first  which  felt  the  want  of  that 
more  practical  part  of  the  law  of  nations  which  reduces  war  to  some  regu- 
larity, provides  for  the  discipline  of  armies,  and  arranges  the  distribution  of 
booty  and  spoils  The  first  long  war  in  modern  times, — that  for  the  eman- 
cipation of  Holland,  produced  a  practical  treatise  on  this  part  of  the  subject, 
by  Balthaxar  Ayaia,  who  appears  to  have  been  judge  advocate  of  the  Spa- 
nish army  in  Flanders.f  The  naval  war  between  England  and  Spain  pro- 
bably contributed  to  direct  the  attention  of  Albericus  Gentilis  to  the  same 
snbjecto.  He  appears  to  have  given  opinions  as  counsel  in  the  cases  of  Spa- 
nish claimants  in  English  courts  of  prize,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
wrote  the  earliest  reports  of  adjudged  cases  in  maritime  law';  a  work  which 
was  ID  itself  a  proof  that  these  studies  were  rising  in  practical  importance, 
and  that  the  materials  accumulated,  as  well  as  the  occasions  of  controversy, 
already  required  the  hand  of  a  writer  of  skill  and  authority. 

The  Belgic  war  may  be  said  to  have  formed  such  a  writer  in  the  person 
of  Grotius.  %  The  causes  of  the  revolt  against  Spain,  turned  his  attention 
to  the  limits  of  authority,  and  the  measures  of  submission.  The  long  war 
in  Fhnders  showed  the  utility,  to  all  parties,  of  rules  for  the  mitigation  of 

•  Soto  de  Jusiitia  et  Jure,  lib.  iv.  QiiiBBt.  i.  Art.  2.  ,     «      . 

t  Two  other  of  ihe«e  early  writers  on  the  Law  of  War,  Anas  and  Lupus,  were  al*>  Spanianls. 

i  AibericoB  Oentilis  waa  certainly  the  forerunner  of  Grotius.    The  opinion  entertained,  at  the 

£me^  of  the  difference  between  them,  will  be  best  seen  in  the  following  words  of  Zouch,  the  pupil 

and  aucoesaor  of  Oentilis  and  Hugo  Grotius  at  Oxford.    ^  He  chiefly  followed  Albericus  Qentili? 

utd  Hugo  Grotius.  of  whom  the  former  justifies  all  his  positions  by  authorities  of  law,  the  latter 

Iried  bis  doctrines  bv  the  test  of  reason.**  ^  «     ,.     .     ,^b«     «     , 

Pnelat.  ad  R.  Zouch  Juris  Fecialis,  sive  Juris  tnier  Gentes  Explicatio,  1669.    By  the  most 

earoed  oontempofaries  of  Grotius,  it  was  thought  bis  distinction  to  have  treated  the  Law  of  Na- 

isDS  ID  a  philosfophical  spirit,  and  to  have  soared  above  tbe  servile  erudition  of  his  predecessors. 

fiooch  wrote  before  the  appearance  of  Pufiendorff.    He  was  distinguished  by  talenis  as  well  as 

earaiag;  and  to  him  we  owe  the  introduction  of  the  term  "■  Law  between  NaUons ;"  or^  as  it  has 

vca  called  by  Helvetius,  and  Mr.  Bentham,  ^  International  Law  ;**  which  steadily  distinguishes 

le  modern  sense  of  "  Law  of  Nations,**  from  the  acceptation  of  that  phrase  among  the  Roman 

tvycn,  io  whose  language  it  denoted  a  system  of  those  rules  by  which  aU  men  (except,  perhaps, 

'rutkb  saTagei)  regubted,  or  professed  to  ungulate,  their  actions. 
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hostilities.  The  impudence  with  which  the  policy  called  Machiavelian  wad 
professed  by  some  of  the  statesmen  of  that  age,  especially  at  the  court  of  Ca- 
tharine de  Medicis,  excited  his  desire  to  vindicate  against  these  odious  so- 
phists the  universal  and  inviolable  authority  of  justice.  The  habits  of  liis 
profession  as  a  lawyer,  and  of  his  private  studies  as  a  classical  scholar,  had 
necessarily  a  powerful  influence  on  the  form  and  style  of  his  work.  The 
modern  world  had,  in  his  time,  too  recently  emerged  from  disorder  to  afford 
respectable  examples ;  and  it  was  not  pedantry  in  him  to  confine  himself  to 
the  venerated  authorities  of  antiquity.  The  poets  of  one  nation  were  then 
little  known  to  any  other ;  and  he  has  quoted  (hose  of  Greece  and  Rome,—* 
too  abiindanUy,  indeed,  as  was  the  vice  of  his  age ;  not,  however,  as  argu- 
ments or  authorities,  but  as  the  repositories  of*  those  moral  sentiments  with 
which  civilised  men  had  sympathised  from  age  to  age,  and  and  as  silenc- 
ing the  immoral  sophistry  of  unprincipled  politicians  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  mankind. 

Grotius  and  Thuanus  may  be  considered  as  two  moral  phenomena,  of 
a  like  auspicious  nature.    Placed  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  they 
both  reviewed  the  age  of  blood  which  had  just  expired ;  not  to  palliate  the 
enormities  or  to  exasperate  the  enmities  of  Protestants  or  Papists,  hut  to 
teach  both  sects  wisdom  by  the  survey  of  their  common  calamities ;  and  to 
persuade  both  to  prepare  a  refuge  for  their  prosperity  from  the  like  misfortunes, 
by  at  length  agreeing  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  still  imperfect  and  unfinished 
system  of  religious  liberty.    Whether  the  tolerant  spirit  of  Grotius  arose 
principally  from  his  experience  of  the  evils  of  persecution,  or  from  the 
mildness  of  his  personal  character,  or  from  that  connivance  at  religious  dif- 
ferences .which  began  to  be  introduced  by  the  policy  of  commerce  into  Holland, 
he  seems,  at  all  events,  to  have  been  the  only  conspicuous  Protestant  before 
the  time  of  King  William,  who  publicly  comprehended  Roman  Cathdics 
within  his  charity  and  toleration.  His  treatise  on  the  *' Law  of  War"  a]ipeared 
at  the  moment  when  war  first  ceased  to  be  lawless.    It  isaltogether an  errorlo 
consider  it  as  a  philosophical  work ;  and  it  is  a  consequence  of  this  error,  that 
it  is  tried  by  tests  foreign  to  the  author's  purpose.    Grotius  was  a  classical 
scholar,  a  theologian,  and,  by  his  offices,  what  mi§^t  be  called  a  conBtitu* 
tional  lawyer.    In  his  age,  the  final  victory  of  polite  letters  over  the  schools 
kept  alive  somejealousy  of  very  precise  discrimination,  as  too  nearly  resem* 
bling  scholastic  barbarism.  The  work  ofGrotius  is  entirely  practical.  Leibnitz 
indeed  thought,  that  a  philosophical  treatise  on  this  subject  (which  did  not 
exist  in  his  time,  and  does  not  exist  in  ours)  might  have  been  produced  *'  by 
the  profound  understanding  of  Hobbes,  if  he  had  not  adopted  principles 
fundamentally  false;  or  by  the  judgment  and  learning  of  the  incomparable 
Grotius,  if  he  had  not  been  distracted  by  the  cares  of  a  busy  and  unfortunate 
life.""    But  though  a  purely  practical  work,  it  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  the 
history  of  moral  philosophy,  of  which  not  the  least  important  part  is  the  io- 
fluence  of  ethical  reasonings  on  mankind .    It  is  a  manual  of  rules  for  making* 
conducting,  and  concluding  war ;  in  which,  after  such  a  cursory  survey  of 
the  more  general  principles  of  morals  as  seemed  to  the  author  sufficient  lo 
illustrate  the  nature  of  law,  and  tON3stablish  the  immutable  distinction  of 

*  Leibnitz — Letter  to  Molanus  in  1700.  In  one  of  the  late  writings  of  Leibnits*  lo  wbidi 
Mr.  Stewart  atcribes  the  greatest  authority,  we  see  his  opinion  of  th«  capacity  of  OroCius :  and 
the  value  of  hia  oommeDdatioo  is  certainly  enhaaoed  by  the  discriiiunatinf  i^mig  applied  lo  Uobboa 
and  Grotius. 
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Tight  from  wrong,  he  proceeds  to  inculcate  the  general  adoption  of  the 
b^  usage  introduced  on  these  subjects  in  times  then  recent,  and  to  persuade 
all  nations  to  pursue  it  by  reasons  of  justice,  by  considerations  of  interest, 
by  the  sanction  of  religion,  as  well  as  by  its  concidence  with  the  writings  of 
the  wisest  men  in  M  ages,  and  with  the  most  fiunous  examples  of  venerable 
antiquity. 

Had  it  been  a  work  professedly  of  science,  it  might  be  well  charged  with 
too  slight  a  foundation  of  principle ;  with  a  confusion  of  the  separate  pro- 
vinces of  right  and  humanity,  of  reason  and  usage;  and  with  a  profusion  of 
aothorities,  where  a  few  woidd  have  left  the  true  purpose  for  which  they 
were  cited  more  visible.  But  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  nicer  distinction 
and  more  spaHng  citation,  would  not,  in  his  own  time,  have  weakened  the 
practical  efficacy  and  persuasive  power  of  the  work.  It  first  presented  to 
kings  and  statesman  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  whom  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  reverence— historians,  poets,  orators,  philosophers,  divines, 
schoolmen,  lawyers,  ancient  and  modern,  Christian  and  pagan,  of  all  creeds 
and  nations  and  ages,  to  the  wisdom  and  reasonableness  of  abstaining  from 
unjust  and  even  unprofitable  wars ;  of  conducting  hostility  with  no  unneces- 
sary harriiness ;  of  observing  faith,  and  exercising  mercy ;  and  of  eagerly 
returning  to  peace.  Perhaps  the  impression  then  made  by  the  display  of 
the  universal  homage  rendered  to  these  simple  principles  (of  which  a  naked 
proof  might  seem  superfluous),  has  contributed  to  that  reverence  for  them 
which  has  since  distinguished  the  European  nations  aboye  the  rest  of 
mankind.  That  the  book  of  Grotius  became  the  companion  of  Guslavus 
Adolpbus  daring  the  war  undertaken  by  that  virtuous  hero  for  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  is  a  very  striking  proof  of  its  extraordinary  fitness  for  its 
purpose.  A  purely  philosophical  work  of  the  highest  excellence  might  have 
distracted  his  mind  from  his  great  end.  Perhaps  no  work  can  be  named  of 
equally  extensive  practical  efiects,  till  the  appearance  of  the  ''Spirit  of 
laws." 

The  name  of  Grotius  gave  a  lustre  to  this  part  of  knowledge  for  more  than 
acentury.  His  successors  rather  derived  credit  from  his  name,  than  im- 
proved the  science  which  he  left  them.  About  forty  years  after  the  appea- 
rance of  the  treatise  on  the  **  Law  of  War,"  PufTendorff  followed,  on 
nearly  the  same  subject,  though  evidently  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Hobbes. 
And  without  adopting  the  judgment  of  Leibnitz,  Uiat  Puflendorff  '*  was  very 
little  a  lawyer,  and  not  at  all  a  philosopher,"  it  may  be  truly  said,  (hat  as 
his  work  made  pretensions  to  a  scientific  character,  and  had  very  little 
either  of  that  literature  or  eloquence,  or  familiarity  with  the  details  of  con- 
twwersj  between  states,  which  could  give  it  any  species  of  practical  character, 
he  has  much  less  excuse  than  Grotius  for  laying  insecure  foundations; 
and  is  more  reprehensfi)le  for  the  confusion  of  discordant  matters.  From 
him,  however,  in  consequence  of  his  more  scholastic  form,  rather  than 
from  Grotius,  flowed  those  innumerable  abridgments  of  natural  law,  which 
oeeupied  the  European  universities  till  very  modern  times.  Yattel,  a  diffuse, 
anscientific,  and  superficial,  but  clear  and  liberal  writer,  still  maintains  his 
place  as  the  most  convenient  abridgment  of  a  part  of  knowledge  which  calls 
for  the  skill  of  a  new  builder. 

It  is  chiefly  on  account  of  the  moderate  abilities  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
fbflowers  of  Grotius,  that  their  number  and  influence  are  observable  cir- 
cumstances in  the  condition  of  Europe.  That  great  writers  should  impel 
and  direct  public  opinion,  is  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things.  Since  Grotius, 
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however,  Done  of  this  class  of  writers  could  have  sach  pretensions.  Yet« 
from  the  peace  of  Munster  to  the  French  Revolution,  writers  on  this  subject 
incessantly  succeeded  each  other.  It  became  a  principal  part  of  the  educa- 
tion of  all  politicians;  the  treatises  concerning  it  were  appealed  to  by  all 
sovereigns  and  states  in  their  controversies;  it  was  thought  an  advantage 
by  the  most  powerful  and  ambitious  prince  to  have  them  on  his  side ;  and 
whatever  was  positive  and  practical  in  those  systems,  whatever  regulated 
the  conduct  and  rights  of  individuals  under  the  general  usage  of  European 
war,  was  adopted  by'  the  tribunals  of  one  country  from  the  writers  and 
courts  of  foreign  and  even  hostile  communities.  No  other  age  of  the  world 
had  witnessed  such  an  appearance  (if  it  should  be  thought  no  more)  of  res- 
pect from  the  mighty  to  the  private  reason  of  the  humble  and  obscure  teachers 
of  justice.  The  opinion  of  men  without  power  or  office,  or  even  superior 
genius,  was  appealed  to  by  conquering  monarchs,  discussed  by  statesmen, 
and  never  publicly  disregarded,  but  by  those  who  had  renounced  all  preten- 
sions to  the  exterior  of  morality.  Moral  appearances  are  always  important 
realities.  The  very  act  of  apparent  submission  to  such  humble  authorities 
by  the  rulers  of  the  world,  implies  improvement,  and  produces  much  more. 
Divested  of  all  extraordinary  claims  on  public  deference,  and  having  little 
advantage  but  that  likelihood  of  right  opinion  which  arises  from  the  absence 
of  interest  and  passion,  the  respect  shown  to  them  could  proceed  only  from 
a  growing  reverence  for  that  justice  which  they  taught.  Every  such  appeal 
was  a  lesson  taught  by  the  sovereign  to  his  subjects,  of  the  homage  due  from 
both  alike  to  the  supreme  authority  of  Reason.  These  were  among  the 
means  which  rendered  the  public  opinion  of  Europe  an  arbiter  of  some  au- 
thority in  the  disputes  of  states,  and  in  the  controversies  of  princes  with  their 
subjects.  Combined  with  the  secure  independence  enjoyed  in  the  same 
period  by  the  smallest  states,  under  the  protection  of  the  balanced  strength 
and  mutual  jealousy  of  the  greater,  with  the  right  of  asylum  practically 
granted  toall  poHtical  and  religious  refugees,  with  the  right  of  free  discussion 
exerted  against  their  oppressors  by  those  refugees,  in  ttie  free  and  Protestant 
countries  of  England  and  Holland,  it  formed  so  effective  a  control  on  tyranny 
at  home  and  conquest  abroad,  that  it  was  scarcely  any  longer  a  metaphor 
to  call  Europe  a  common wesdth,  in  which  the  energy  arising  from  national 
distinction  was  reconciled  with  the  order  and  safety  of  general  laws.  Even 
the  confusion  of  diflerent  subjects  under  the  same  general  title,"^  gave  to  the 
moral  exhortations  of  private  jurists  somewhat  of  the  weight  belonging  to 
the  opinion  of  a  lawyer  on  real  cases  of  positive  law.  The  degree  of  respect 
shown  to  their  authority,  served  in  some  degree  as  a  measure  not  only  of  the 
morality  of  statesmen,  butof  the  general  happiness  of  the  times.  It  deereas-^ 
ed  as  violence  and  insecurity  prevailed.  In  our  times,  it  began  to  be  openly 
renounced  in  the  most  wretched  period  of  rage  and  fear.  Furious  enthu- 
siasm, or  uncontrolled  despotism,  for  a  time  seemed  to  have  banished  it  from 
Christendom.  If  it  has  been  resisted  in  quiet  and  free  countries,  it  has  ooly 
been  with  regard  to  those  ambiguous^acts  to  which  the  apprehension  of  great 

*  To  ghow  how  the  confuKion  ought  to  be  reciified,  would  bo  to  draw  an  outline  of  at  Ic'ast  two 
▼ery  important  treatises ;  of  which  one,  relating  to  the  Proper  Law  between  Nations,  is  at  the 
present  moment  a  very  great  deiideraium.  But,  without  now  enteriog  on  so  UQ»eaaonable  a  teak, 
we  may  observe,  that  Mr.  Stewart  seems  to  us  to  lav  somewhat  too  much  stress  on  this  oonfusioii. 


and,  on  the  other,  comprehend  all  the  branches  taught  under  the  name  of  Natural  Philoaophyr 
througboat  Europe  ? 
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daoger  might  have  tempted  even  such  communUies.  With  a  slight  alter- 
alioa  in  the  sayiag  of  a  philosopher,  we  may  truly  say,  that  no  man  ever 
became  an  enemy  to  the  law  of  nations  till  that  law  had  first  been  hi^enemy. 

With  these  opinions,  we  cannot  but  wonder,  and  even  somewhat  regret, 
that  Mr.  Stewart  should  have  so  far  departed  from  the  usual  mildness  and 
wariness  of  his  equitable  judgments,  as,  in  speaking  of  these  writers,  to  say, 
thai,  '*  Noticiihatandingall  their  indttstry  and  learning,  it  would  be  pery 
a/ficult  to  name  any  class  of  writers  whose  labours  have  been  of  less 
utility  to  the  world,'*   (Disc.  131.)   It  would  be  more  just,  in  our  opinion, 
to  have  said,  that  notwithstanding  the  mediocrity  of  their  general  talents, 
and  their  frequent  offences  against  the  order  of  science,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  name  any  class  of  writers  whose  labours  have  been  of  more  utility  to  the 
world.     To  promote  the  civilisation  of  mankind,  by  contributing  to  difiiiso 
a  reverence  for  the  principles  of  justice,  is  certainly  far  more  useful  to  the 
world,  and  (if  that  inferior  object  were  worthy  of  notice)  indirectly  even 
more  useful  to  science  itself,  than  to  make  any  addition,  however  splendid, 
to  the  stock  of  knowledge.  A  class  of  writers,  remote  from  power,  without 
sympathy  for  ambition,  and  happily  disabled  by  inexperience  from  making 
allowance  for  the  real  exigencies  of  state  necessity,  addressing  themselv  esto 
the  gireat  body  of  readers,  similarly  circumstanced  and  disposed  with  them- 
selves, and  expecting  all  their  credit  and  popularity  from  the  approbation  of 
that  important  and  daily  increasing  body,  became  necessarily  the  advocates 
of  liberal  principles,  and  the  preachers  of  strict  justice  between  all  nations. 
In  this  manner,  they  became,  as  Mr.  Stewart  states,  the  forerunners  of  the 
beneficent  science  of  political  economy — spreading  the  same  spirit  which  it 
breathes,  and  reaching,  with  a  sort  of  practical  coarseness,  some  of  its  results : 
though  their  reasonings  did  not,  we  conceive,  lead  by  any  logical  process  to 
the  establishment  even  of  its  first  principles.     The  connection  is  raUier  his- 
torical than  philosophical.  But  at  all  times  they  carried  on  that  avowed  war 
against  the  policy  (we  think  harshly)  called  Machiavelian,  which  was  so- 
lemnly declared  by  Grotius  in  almost  the  concluding  sentiment  of  his  work 
— '*  That  doctrine  can  have  no  permanent  utility  which  renders  man  the 
enemy  of  hisiellow-men.''* 

It  is  with  considerable  regret  that  we  find  ourselves  precluded,  by  time 
and  space,  from  throwing  the  most  cursory  glance  over  the  writings  of 
Hobhes,-!-  who  fills  so  great  a  station  in  metaphysical  history :  a  profound 
and  original  thinker,  distinguished  by  a  fearless  consistency  in  following 
every  principle  through  its  logical  consequences — whose  diction  is  perhaps 
the  most  perfect  example  of  the  union  of  clearness  and  brevity  on  abstruse 
subjects,  and  in  proposing  new  opinions  ;  but  whose  discourse  of  human 
nature  is  probably  the  work  of  man,  which,  vrithout  the  circle  of  mathe- 
matical knowledge,  has  the  smallest  number  of  ambiguous  or  unnecessary 
words.  In  the  philosophy  of  understanding,  he  has  doubtless  antici- 
pated the  greater  part  of  those  speculations  which  are  presented  as  disco- 

*  <*  Non  potest  diA  prodesse  doctrin&  quas  hominem  hominibus  iosociabilem  facit."  Grotius, 
de imre  Bel,  et  Pac.  lib.  ni.  cap.  \xy.  ei  ult.—'^  Monita  ad  fidem  et  ad  pacem.*' 

t  Hobbea  is  to  be  added  lo  the  number  of  thoiie  philosophers  who  have  exerted  imagination  in 
their  censare  of  imagiQation.  In  one  passage  he  conaemns  metaphors  in  very  strongly  metaphorical 
bngnago.  "  But  for  metaphors^  thej  are  utterly  to  be  excluded :  for,  seeing  they  openly  profess 
deemi,  to  admit  iltem  tnto  counsel  or  reasonmg,  were  absolute  folly."— Ir«waM.  p.  1.  c.  8. 
The  truth  is,  that  a  writer  will  seldom  be  quoted  whose  mind  is  so  mutilated  us  to  want  an  ima- 
giutioo  which  will  force  the  way,  like  Hobbes,  in  metaphorical  objections  to  metaphors;  or  like 
Malebmnche,  in  uncraleful  hostility  against  fancy;  or  like  Rousseau,  in  eloquent  declamation 
agaiart  the  arts^  without  sparing  eloquence  itself. 

▼OL.  ID.  18 
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veries  by  his  successors.  In  that  which  regards  the  seDtient  and  active 
part  of  human  nature,  he  has  set  out  from  principles,  or  rather  assump- 
tions, so  utterly  false  as  to  contract  and  debase  his  ethics,  and  to  render 
his  politics  a  mere  system  of  slavery.  Should  we  be  so  happy  as  to  meet 
Mr.  Stewart  when,  in  the  sequel  of  this  discourse,  he  renders  that  justice  io 
Locke  which  there  has  been  of  late  a  disposition  to  deny  to  that  incom- 
parable i^rson,  we  may  have  agaiii  an  opportunity  to  consider  the  writings 
of  H(*be8— undoubtedly  the  mine  from  which  Mr.  Loeke  extracted  part  of 
his  treasure :  and  if  ever  a  contrast  between  the  intellect  and  character  of 
two  great  philosophers  cati  be  instructive,  it  seems  to  be  in  that  which  is  so 
striking  between  the  mode  and  spirit  in  which  Hobbes  and  Locke  have 
cultivated  the  same  science,  and  sometimes  expounded  the  same  truths. 
We  are  told  by  Mr.  Stewart,  that  **the  theory  so  fashionable  at  present, 
which  resolves  the  whole  of  morality  into  the  principle  of  Utilitpf  is  more 
nearly  Akin  to  HabWsm  than  some  of  its  partisans  are  aware  of."  (Disc. 
138.) — "  It  is  curious  to  observe,"  says  he,  in  another  place,  •*  how  nearly 
Hobbes  and  Locke  set  out  from  the  saihe  assumptions,  though  they  differ  so 
widely  in  their  practical  conclusions."  (Disc.  62.)  There  is  one  sense  in 
which  the  first  of  the  observations  must  be  allowed  to  be  more  absolutely 
just  than  it  is  represented  to  be.  It  is  that  in  which  Leibnitz  regards  many 
ethical  systems  which  hold  very  different  language,  as  being  no  more  than 
modifications  of  a  principle  difiering  only  in  name  from  that  of  utility. 
**  The  next  question,"  says  he,  **  is,  whether  the  preservation  of  human 
society  be  the  principle  of  the  law  of  nature.*  This  the  excellent  writer 
denies,  in  opposition  to  Grotius,  who  founds  the  obligations  of  that  law  in  its 
tendency  to  maintain  society;  to  Hobbes,  who  derives  it  from  mutual  tear; 
and  to  Cumberland,  -^ho  derives  it  from  mutual  benevolence — ^both  which 
last  systems  are  equally  resolvable  into  its  tendency  to  preserve  society." 

The  theory  of  talent,  and  the  various  forms  of  intellectual  character,  an 
equally  important  and  imperfectly  cultivated  subject,  leads  Mr.  Stewart  to 
observe,  that  the  distinction  of  Locke  between  wit  and  judgment,  is  sob- 
stantially  tlie  same  with  that  of  Malebranche  between  the  sound  sense 
which  discerns  real  differences  and  the  superficial  thinker  who  imagines  or 
supposes  resemblances;  and  finally,  With  that  of  Bacon,  who  says,  that  '*  the 
great  and  radical  division  of  minds,  in  relation  to  philosophy  and  the  9eien' 
ceSf  is  into  the  Acute,  who  can  discover  the  smallest  shade  of  difference— 
and  the  Sublime  and  Discursive,  who  recognise  the  slender  resemblances  of 
things  the  most  unlike.*' 

But  it  seems  to  us,  that  no  two  of  these  distinctions  relate  precisely  to 
the  same  subject.    Those  of  Bacon  and  Malebranche  agree  In  being  applied 
to  the  reasoning  powers,  and  to  their  employment  in  the  pursuit  of  truth. 
The  distinction  is  expressly  so  limited  by  Bacon ;  and  the  words  of  Male- 
branche, where  he  speaks  of*'  supposing  resemblances "  as  the  vice  of 
"shallow  intellects,"  clearly  imply  the  same  limitation.    Malebranche 
contrasts  the  healthy  state  of  reason  with  its  chief  disease.     The  division  oC 
Lord  Bacon  is  into  the  two  grand  classes  of  merely  intellectual  power — the 
acute and'the  comprehensive  understanding;  of  which  last  he  is  himself  the 
most  sublime  example  that  human  nature  has  yet  exhibited — by  the  wide 
range  of  his  reason,  independent  of  all  consideration  of  his  splendid  imagi— 
nation,  which  was  only  the  minister  and  interpreter  of  what  Leibnitz  calls 

*  The  biw  of  nature,  here,  eTidently  is  co-ex4ensive  with  morality.   The  passage  is  in  the  I^uer 
to  Molanus,  cited  above,  and  written  in  1700. 
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his  '* divine  genius."  *  The  distioction  of  Locke  appears  to  us  to  be  en- 
tirely of  aoother  kind.  It  is  not  like  Ihat  of  Baeon — the  description  of  two 
sorts  of  intellect,  both  confined  to  objects  of  science ; — nor  like  that  olMale- 
brancbe,  a  mere  contrast  between  cursory  and  patient  obserrers.  It  is  a 
discrimination  between  the  two  powers  of  wit  and  judgme/it.  It  is  so  far 
bom  being  limited  to  philosophising,  like  the  two  others,  Uiat  one  of  the 
members  is  totally  without  ihe  province  of  philosophy.  Wit  can  neyer 
have  any  influence  on  reasoning,  but  to  disturb  it.  The  titles  of  the  chapter 
and  section  of  Locke,  of  which  the  last  is  "  The  Difference  between  Wit 
and  Judgment,"  manifestly  point  to  a  distinction  between  mental  powers  es^ 
sentially  different,  and  employed  for  different  purposes.  In  all  but  the 
terms,  it  corres])onds  to  the  distinction  of  Hobbes  (Hum.  Nat.  c.  10. )  be- 
tween fancy  and  judgment.  But,  says  Hobbes,  "both  fancy  and  judgment 
are  comprehended  under  the  name  of  wit."  This  word  has,  indeed,  in  the 
course  of  two  centuries,  passed  through  more  significations  than  most  others 
in  OUT  language.  Without  going  farther  back  than  the  reign  of  James  I., 
wit  is  used  by  Sir  J.  Davies  as  the  most  general  name  for  the  intellectual 
faculties,  of  which  reason,  judgment,  wisdom,  etc.  are  subdivisions.  (Im- 
mort.  of  Soul,  sect.  XXY. )  In  the  time 'of  Cowley  and  Hobbes,  it  emne 
to  denote  a  superior  degree  of  understanding,  and  more  particularly  a  quick 
and  briltiant  reason.  In  the  famous  description  of  facetiousness  by  Barrow, 
the  greatest  proof  of  mastery  over  language  ever  given  by  an  English  writer, 
wit  seems  to  have  retained  the  acceptation  of  intellectual  superiority.  In 
Dry  den's  character  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  it  has  the  same  signification ;  and 
is  very  nearly  synonimous  with  the  modern  words  talent  or  ability.  But 
in  the  course  of  forty  years,  from  the  publication  of  Hobbes  to  that  of  Locke, 
It  had  come  to  denote  that  particular  talent  which  consists  in  lively  and  in- 
genious combinations  of  thought.  In  Mr.  Addison's  papers  on  wit,  we  find 
an  approach  to  (he  modern  sense  of  the  term.  To  Mr.  Locke's  account, 
which  he  adopts  with  warm  commendation,  he  expressly  adds  (what  was 
{lerfaaps  implied  in  Mr.  Locke's  language),  that  it  must  be  such  "an  as* 
semblage  of  ideas  as  will  give  delight  and  ^vrprt'ae. "  From  a  shade  in  the 
meaning  of  this  la^t  word,  has  gradually  arisen  that  more  limited  sense  of 
kMcrau9  aufprise,  which  seems  now  an  essential  part  of  the  import  of  wit, 
except  where  some  of  its  more  ancient  significations  are  revived  by  epiUiets, 
or  preserved  in  phrases  which  have  descended  from  former  times.  ,...  i 
Having  mentioned  Mr.  Addison,  in  thisDiscourse  very  beautifully  called 
the  Englisb  F6n6lon,  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  satisfaction  at 
the  justice  rendered  by  Mr.  Stewart  to  the  admirable  Essays  on  the  Plea* 
sures  of  Imagination.  Perhaps  they  may  deserve  a  still  more  ample  con- 
^deration,  when  he  comes  to  consider  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, in  which  they  seem  to  have  opened  a  new  path  of  speculation.  If  we 
•re  to  measure  the  previous  progress  by  the  notes  on  Boileau's  Longinus, 
the  most  eminent  writer  who  had  treated  a  similar  subject  about  the  same 
Gme,  we  must  allow  that  Mr.  Addison  has  made  a  step  in  philosophy.  We 
are  not  indeed  aware,  that  any  writer  before  him  had  classed  together  the 
pleasures  of  contemplating  beauty  in  nature  and  the  arts,  or  had  distinguish- 
ed fliat  elass  of  sentiments  from  the  pleasures  of  sense,  as  well  as  those 
attendant  on  the  exertion  of  the  understanding;  or  had  set  the  example  of 
ring  them  by  subdivision,  under  such  heads  as  Novelty,  Beauty,  and 

*  ^  IHvmi  Ingenii  ?ir,  Fim&ciseua  Baeon  de  Vrrukmio." 
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Sublimity.  His  own  claim  to  originality  may  indeed  be  received  as  a  proof  of 
its  justice.  The  modesty  of  his  character,  the  result  of  the  purity  of  his 
taste,  as  well  as  ot  bis  virtue,  is  an  ample  security  against  undue  preten- 
sions. '  *  The  Characteristics  '*  had  indeed  been  published  a  very  short  lime 
before :  but  the  moral  colour  of  that  ingenious  and  often  beautiful  work,  ra- 
ther rendered  it  more  difficult  to  distinguish  and  separate  the  pleasures  of 
ima^naiion,  which  were  lost  in  the  splendour  of  a  stronger  light. 

Soon  after  the  time  of  Mr.  Addison,  the  application  of  philosophy,  to 
what  he  called  the  pleasured  of  imagination,  became  a  favourite  pursuit  in 
the  several  countries  of  Europe.  In  this  country,  it  was  cultivated  by  a 
long  succession  of  ingenious  writers,  of  whom  some,  and  these  the  greatest 
men  of  their  age,  are  in  this  province  the  disciples  of  Mr.  Addison.  On  a 
subject  of  a  very  different  nature,  the  two  hundred  and  eighty-seventh  Nimi- 
ber  of  the  ''  Spectator  **  may  be  recommended  to  the  perusal  of  those  who 
doubt  the  vigour  and  the  originality  of  Mr.  Addison's  understanding.  "  That 
form  of  government,"  says  he,  *'  appears  to  me  the  most  reasonable  which 
is  most  conformable  to  the  equality  that  we  find  in  human  nature,  provided 
it  be  consistent  with  public  peace." — *'  It  is  odd  to  consider  the  connection 
between  despotic  government  and  barbarity ;  and  how  the  making  of  one 
person  more  than  man  makes  the  rest  less.  Above  nine  parts  of  the  world 
in  ten  are  in  the  lowest  state  of  slavery,  and  consequently  sunk  into  the  most 
gross  and  brutal  ignorance.  European  slavery  is  indeed  a  slate  of  liberty, 
if  compared  with  that  which  prevails  in  the  other  three  divisions  of  the 
world;  and  therefore,  it  is  no  wonder  that  those  who  grovel  under  it,  have 
many  tracks  of  light.  Riches  and  plenty  are  the  natural  effects  of  liberty; 
and  where  these  abound,  learning  and  all  the  liberal  arts  will  immediately 
lift  op  their  heads  and  Qourish.  Ease  and  plenty  are  the  great  cherishers  of 
knowledge;  and,  as  most  of  the  despotic  governments  of  the  world  have 
neither  of  them,  they  are  naturally  overrun  with  ignorance  and  barbarity." 
The  seeds  of  curiosity  scattered  abroad  by  the  Essay  of  Mr.  Locke,  who  had 
recalled  the  busy  and  the  lettered  to  those  enquiries,  from  which  they  had 
been  scared  by  the  odious  opinions  and  haughty  dogmatism  of  Hobbes,  be- 
gan thus  early,  in  the  minds  of  ingenious  men,  to  produce  the  fruits  of  a  li- 
beral philosophy  on  government,  as  well  as  of  elegant  speculation  concerning 
literature  and  the  arts. 

**  Among  the  diTuiet  who  appeared  at  this  ere,  it  is  impossible  to  pass  OTer  in  stleooe  th«  oHne 
of  Barrow,  whose  theological  works  (adorned  throughout  by  chssicaj  erudition,  and  by  a  vigoms 
though  unpolished  eloquence),  exhibit  in  every  page  marks  of  the  same  inventiTe  genius  wbkh, 
in  mathematics,  has  flecured  to  him  a  rank  second  alone  to  that  of  Newton.  As  a  writer,  he  is 
equally  distinguished  by  the  redundancy  of  his  matter,  and  by  the  pregnant  brevity  of  hia  ex- 
pression ;  bat  what  more  peculiarly  characterises  his  manner,  is  a  certain  air  of  powerful  and  of 
conscious  facility  in  the  execution  of  whatever  he  undertakes."    Disc.  0d, 

We  quote  this  equally  discriminating  and  beautiful  passage,  not  for  the 
unnecessary  purpose  of  praise,  nor  assuredly  with  any  view  to  dispute  it» 
nor  for  the  sake  of  vindicating  Barrow  from  a  contradiction  imputed  to  him 
by  Mr.  Stewart  in  the  subsequent  page,  between  two  passages,  in  one  of 
which  he  represents  "inordinate  self-love"  as  the  parent  of  most  vices, 
while  in  the  other  he  allows,  that  "a  self-love  working  for  what  is  finally 
beneficial,  will  be  allowed  by  common  sense,"  which,  we  must  fairly  own» 
appears  to  m  to  be  no  contradiction  at  all,  but  a  just  statement  of  two 
equally  important  and  perfectly  reconcilable  truths.  But  we  take  the  oc- 
casion supplied  by  this  quotation,  to  express  our  wonder  that  we  should  find 
no  mention  of  another  English  divine,  who  seems  to  us  by  his  genius,  by 
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the  singularities  of  his  ethical  writings,  and  by  the  vicissitadeB  of  his  repu-* 
tation,  to  deserVe  a  place^n  the  history  of  moral  philosophy.    We  advert 
to  Jeremy  Taylor,  who,  though  he  surviyed  the  restoration,  belonged  to  an 
older  school  than  Barrow.     Of  unbounded  fame  in  his  own  time,  his  devo- 
tional writings,  which  often  possess  unparalleled  beauty,  preserved  (heir 
popularity  for  more  than  a  century.    But  in  the  age  of  calm  and  cool  phi* 
losophy  which  prevailed  among  English  divinea,  we  scarcely  find  more  than 
one  or  two  notices  of  his  name  among  the  writings  of  the  learned ;  and  it 
is  only  within  the  last  twenty  years  that  he  has  again  become  known  to 
many  general  readers.  Two  of  his  works  give  him  a  more  peculiar  claim  to 
the  attention  of  the  historian  of  morals.     Probably  the  last  English  divine 
who  used  the  scholastic  forms,  and  was  deeply  imbued  with  the  metaphysics 
and  theology  of  the  schools,  he  is  the  only  celebrated  Englishman  (perhaps 
the  only  celebrated  Protestant  of  so  late  a  period)  who  composed  a  system 
of  casuistry.    Notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  of  the  form,  there  are  few 
treatises  on  morals  which  (if  due  allowance  be  made  for  obsolete  modes  of 
speaking,  still  more  than  of  thinking),  are  more  sober,  more  practical,  and 
more  liberal.    Of  the  numerous  learned  authorities  with  which  he  has 
sprinkled  his  margin,  the  names  are  now  scarcely  known  to  the  curious  en- 
quirer.   He  seems  to  survey  the  learning  of  a  former  world.    The  Dis- 
course on  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying  is  memorable — as  the  first  treatise 
professedly  written  in  defence  of  toleration  in  this  country,  if  not  in  Europe. 
Like  most  divines  who  have  been  venerated  after  their  death,  he  obtained 
the  name  of  a  heretic  for  his  charity,  which  evidently  extended,  though  he 
ilursi  not  avow  it,  even  to  Roman  Catholics  themselves.*    These  two 
works,  with  his  Discourse  on  Friendship,  though  they  do  not  contain  his 
most  splendid  passages,  are  the  most  uniformly  reasonable,  and  the  most 
judiciously  composed,  of  his  writings.     It  is,  perhaps,  peculiar  to  him,  that 
to  the  acuteness  and  subtlety  of  a  schoolman,  he  added  the  feeling  and  fancy 
of  a  poet.     Had  he  lived  out  of  the  schools,  and  looked  at  man  and  nature 
instead  of  scholastic  treatises,  it  seems  that  he  would  have  wanted  no  poeti- 
cal power  but  the  art  of  versification.   As  Gray  called  Froissart  **  Herodotus 
without  his  style,"  perhaps  we  may  venture  to  say  that  Taylor  was  F6n61on 
without  his  taste.     They  had  the  same  tender  heart,  and  flowery  imagina- 
tion ;  the  same  tolerant  i^irit ;  the  same  proneness  to  mystical  devotion ;  and, 
though  In  an  unequal  degree,  the  same  disposition  to  an  ascetic  morality,  of 
which  the  austerities  almost  become  amiable,  when  they  are  joined  to  un- 
usual gentleness  and  humility.     Taylor,  in  his  writings,  wanted  only  the 
great  art 'of  rejection  to  make  the  parallel  more  perfect.    Im  his  Devotions 
alone,  where  his  sensibility  is  restrained,  and  his  fancy  overawed  by  the 
subject,  he  is  of  unequalled  excellence.    In  general,  his  taste  is  more  im- 
pure, his  composition  more  irregular,  his  popular  discourses  more  pedantic 
and  scholastic  than  those  of  his  great  predecessors  of  Elizabeth's  age— of 
Hooker,  of  Raleigh,  and  of  Bacon.    All  those  great  men,  placed  near  the 

*  At  the  conclusioD  of  the  **  Liberty  of  Prophesying '^  is  a  Jewish  ttory,  told  in  the  maimer  of 
•  chapter  af  Oenesie,  in  which  God  w  represented  as  rebuking  Abraham-  for  having  driTen  aa 
idolator  out  of  hia  tent.  This  story,  Taylor  says,  is  somewhere  to  be  found  in  the  Jewish  writers. 
TIB  Che  original  be  discovered,  in  some  Rabbinical  legend,  we  may  ascribe  the  beAuty  of  tha 
kaitatioD,  if  not  the  inTentioo  of  the  inoidenls,  to  Taylor  himself.  Franklin  gave  the  sanie  story, 
with  some  slight  variations,  to  Lord  Kaimes,  who  pobIii«hed  it  in  hfs  **  Sketches  of  the  History  of 
Maa.^  But  the  words  of  Liord  Kaimes  do  not  imply  that  Franklin  gave  it  as  hw  own,  though  a 
charge  of  pla^ari«ni  has  been  funded  on  the  coincidence.  He  probably  had  never  read  Taybr. 
Be  perha^  (ouod  the  stoiy  without  an  author's  name,  in  some  newspaper  or  magaxinej  and  sent 
it  Si  a  curiosity  to  Kaimes.    A  man  so  rich  as  Franklin  had  no' temptation  to  steal. 
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sources  of  our  writteo  language,  in  (hose  rare  and  short  intervals,  when  they 
resist  the  allureoieots  of  Latin  phraseology  and  arrangement,  have  a  fresh- 
ness of  expression,  a  dioiee  of  picturesque  and  significant  words,  very  dif- 
ficuU  to  be  attained,  after  the  separate  language  of  boc^s  has  been  long 
fonned.  The  profuse  imagery  of  Taylor,  and  his  tender  sentiments,  are 
sure  to  catch  Uie  eye  of  the  most  cursory  reader,  A  careful  perusal  will 
also  discover,  in  many  quiet  and  modest  passages,  chiefly  of  his  argumenta- 
tive and  merely  ethical  works,  an  easy  and  soft  flow  of  native  English,  not 
unworthy  of  the  age  which  produced  the  prose  of  Cowley,  who,  like 
Taylor,  was  tender  and  fertile ;  but  who,  happily  for  his  fame,  in  his  prose, 
and  in  some  of  his  verse,  showed  a  taste  lees  fatally  indulgent  to  the  vices  of 
his  genius. 
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PART  11/ 

We  return  with  singular  satisfaction  to  the  continuance  of  this  admirable 
Discourse,  after  having  bestowed  on  the  First  Part  a  space,  less  indeed  than 
its  importance  merited,  but  ipore  ample  than  either  the  busy  or  the  iodo- 
lentpartof  our  readers  would  have  willingly  allotted  to  the  history  of  specu- 
lation.f 

The  increase  of  materials  has  compelled  Mr.  Stewart,  in  this  continu- 
ation, to  limit  himself  to  Metaphysical  Philosophy,  and  to  reserve  the  pro- 
gress of  Moral  and  Political  Science  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  for  distinct 
discourses.  He  has  thus  excluded  from  his  present  work  what  formed  the 
most  popular,  and  not  the  least  important  part  of  the  former ;  and,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  many,  he  has  left  himself  little  more  than  the  history  of  controversies 
which  will  remain  for  ever  undecided,  and  of  revolutions  in  which  the  mind 
necessarily  returns  to  the  point  from  which  it  set  out.  They  will  dispute 
the  propriety  of  his  very  title :  and  deny  that  metaphysics  have  made  any  pro- 
gress, thou^  they  have  undergone  many  changes.  Never,  perhaps,  since 
England  was  a  lettered  nation,  was  the  disindination  to  such  enquiries  more 
prevalent  than  it  now  is.  There  is  a  general  disposition  to  acquiesce,  on 
these  subjects,  in  a  sort  of  practice  scepticism,  the  result  of  indolence  and 
despondency,  rather  than  t#  weary  the  understanding  in  researches  whidb 
seem  hitherto  to  have  yielded  no  fruit.  These  pr^udices  will  bestrengithened 
in  the  mind  of  many  English  readers,  wlien,  on  opening  this  Essay,  they  see 
in  it  the  naked  and  seemingly  lifeless  trunk  of  metaphysical  speculation, 
stripped  of  those  branches  which  display  its  fruitfulness  while  they  hide  its 
rug^  fonns,  and  not  only  cover  it  with  some  of  their  own  ^oe  and 
beauty,  but  exhibit  its  power  of  nourishing  the  most  useful  sciences,  aod 
of  aflbrding  shelter  and  security  to  the  most  important  labours  of  practical 
reason. 

The  study  of  this  beautiful  Discourse  itself  will,  indeed,  prove  the  besl 
corrective  of  those  prq'udices  which  its  title  and  outline  may  have  alarmed. 

*  A  Oeaenl  View  oT  the  Progreffl  of  Metaphysical.  Btbacal,  and  Polkkal  Sdancc^  tince  tlae 
Berival  of  Leitan.  Part  II.  '^Dugald  Stemut,  Esq.  P.  R.6S.  Lond.  and  Edin.  ftc.  See. 
(flmpknnt  to  4he  BDordopiedia  Britaaaka,  Vol.  V.  Part  I.^Vol.  xxz?i.  page tSO,    Oeiob<-r« 

t  Vol.  xXTu.  p.  180. 
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It  required  the  accurate  aod  delicate  observalioo  of  Mr.  Stewart,  to  exhibit 
the  real,  though  slow,  amendment  of  opinion,  andevep  accession  to  know- 
ledge concerning  the  human  mind,  in  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
by  distinguishing  this  true  progress  of  philosophy,  in  which  a  single  step  is  of 
unspeakable  importance,  from  those  presumptuou9  and  impotent  enquiries, 
to  which  the  vulgar  apply  the  name  of  metaphysics,  and  which,  in  all  ages, 
haire  readered  that  study  unacceptable  to  many  wise  men. 

It  must  also  ))e  .owned,  that  the  formw  Discourse  had  the  advantage  noi 
only  of  a  more  comprehensive  plan,  but  of  a  more  splendid  subject  than 
ihe  preseol.  The  age  io  which  it  relates  may  juSjtIy  be  numbered  among 
the  grand  epochs  in  the  progress  of  human  knowledge.  Of  these  epochs, 
lour  at  least  are  conspicuous. 

The Jbr^t  of  them  is  the  p^iod  of  unknown  antiquity,  when  the  cultivation 
of  knowledge  begao  to  he  an  exclusive  occupation,  and  a  separate  profession 
among  those  colleges  of  priests,  who,  wheSUher  established  on  ihe  banks  of 
Ihe  Ganges,  the  Ei^hraies,  or  <tbe  Nile,  aptpear  io  have  been  the  earliest 
instructors  of  the  human  species.  Thefie  guardians  of  infant  science  com- 
bined it  with  religion,  and  thereby  rendered  it  venerable  in  the  eyes  of  their 
unlutored  contemporaries ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  enslaved  it  to  their  own 
superstition,  and  for  ever  stopped  its  progress  at  the  point  where  it  was  bound 
to  opinions  held  to  be  sacred  and  inunutable.  The  useful  institution  of  a 
distinct  body  of  teachers,  thus  degenerated  into  a  rigorous  exclusion  of  all 
either  men  from  learning;  and,  according  to  the  general  system  of  Eastern 
society,  the  first  division  of  mental  htboiur  was  followed  by  an  hereditary 
monopoly.  Impenetrable  barriers  on  eyery  side  surrounded  knowled^, 
whiob  hindered  it  equally  from  spreading  or  advancing. 

The  second  memorable  period,  is  the  emancipation  of  knowledge  in 
Greece.     It  is  now  vain  to  enquire  by  what  steps  the  Egyptian  and  Phoeni- 
cian colonists,  who  carried  Ih^  arts  of  civil  life  to  the  Pelasgic  savages,  were 
gradually  led  to  forsake  the  peculiar  instiitutions  of  their  forefathers,  ^ile 
they  preserved  .Ihe  inventions  and  manners  by  which  society  bad  been  im- 
proved.    The  great  revolution,  whicli  gave  to  civilisation  a  freer  and  more 
flexible  fonrn  among  the  Hellenic  nation,  is  anterior  to  the  dawn  of  authen- 
tic history.    At  the  moment  of  tjieir  first  appearance  to  us,  the  Eastern  mo- 
no|K>Ues  were  overthrown ;  philosophy  had  thrown  off  Ahe  fetters  of  super- 
stition; learning  was  accessible  to  all  men;  there  was  scarcely  any  separate, 
still  less  any  hereditary,  priesthood ;  and  knowledge  occasionally  descended 
to  some  individual  among  that  degraded  body  of  slaves,  which  by  the  un- 
happy constitution  of  their  society,  contained  the  greater  part  of  mankind. 
Every  (acuity  of  human  nature  was  excited  to  the  most  intense  avidity ;  and 
every  part  of  science  presented  a  boundless  prospect  of  improvement.    The 
jiffogress  of  knowledge,  no  longer  checked  as  in  Asia  by  internal  causes,  was 
exposed  to  danger  only  from  the  political  causes  which  affected  the  quiet  and 
safety  of  the  nations  by  which  it  was  cultivated,  and  which  finally  over- 
thiew  the  rude  governments  and  Xeable  independence  of  these  splendid,  but 
tebuleot  and  insecure  communities.    The  structure  of  their  society  was 
lol  sufficiently  strong  to  afford  a  lasting  protection  to  the  cultivation  of 
«>wledge.    Greece  lost  both  liberty  and  independence  as  soon  as  the  Mt- 
edoniaiiMS  became  civilised  enough  to  learn  the  art  oC  war.    The  Roman  ge- 
ins  did  not  long  survive  tlie  downfall  of  freedom ;  and  universal  despotism 
languished  national  emulation,  patriotic  feeling,  and  enterprising  ambition, 
igetfier  with  talents  for  literature,  skill  in  arts,  and  even  military  spirit, 
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throughout  the  civilised  world.  All  the  objects  of  generous  pursuit  which 
excite  the  activity  of  reason  and  genius,  were  placed  at  an  immeasurable 
distanos  from  every  Roman  provincial.  The  empire  was  too  vast  to  be  the 
country  of  any  man ;  and  the  province  in  which  each  individual  was  born, 
was  too  much  degraded  to  be  regarded  with  complacency  or  pride.  Men- 
tal refinement,  as  well  as  energy,  had  perished ;  and  nothing  but  the  out- 
ward appearance  and  vulgar  enjoyments  of  civilisation,  were  left  to  be  swept 
away  by  those  illustrious  barbarians,  who  were  destined  to  rekindle  the 
higher  principles  of  human  nature. 

The]  third  period  is  that  known  by  the  name  of  the  middle  age,  which 
comprehends  the  interval  between  the  fall  of  ancient  civilisation  and  the 
formation  of  that  system  of  society  which  distinguishes  Europe  in  modern 
.times.     In  the  earlier  part  of  this  period,  the  mind  seemed  once  more  about 
to  be  shackled,  and  learning  was  again  threatened  with  Oriental  bondage. 
Law  and  science  were  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  priesthood.  The  whole 
of  the  little  knowledge  then  possessed  by  mankind  was  not  too  much  for  a 
single  profession.   An  infallible  church  had  almost  imposed  her  yoke  upon 
science,  and  seemed  once  more  on  the  point  of  arresting  its  progress,  by 
combining  the  principles  of  philosophy  with  the  doctrines  of  her  immuta- 
ble theology.     Had  not  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  prevented  the  sacerdotrJ 
office  from  becoming  hereditary,  perhaps  the  Asiatic  system  might  then  have 
been  completely  re-established.    But,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  ecclesiastical 
profession  recfuired  labour  and  study,  which  the  barbarous  ignorance  of 
Ihe  nobles  disdained,  the  church  was  the  road  by  which  men  of  the  lowest 
rank  rose  to  the  highest  station,  and  thus  became  one  of  the  democratical 
'principles  of  society  during  the  middle  age.    A  logic,  at  first  allowed  only 
to  defend  received  opinions,  at  length  gave  rise  to  philosophical  controversies,, 
which,  disguised  as  they  were  under  a  barbarous  jargon,  contained  the  seeds 
of  the  deepest  and  boldest  speculations  concerning  the  first  principles  of 
human  knowledge.     The  revival  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence  rescued  law 
from  absolute  dependence  on  the  clergy,  and  raised  up  formidable  rivals 
to  that  body ;  the  cultivation  of  the  vernacular  language,  and  the  study  of 
ancient  literature,  diffused  instruction  and  spirit  among  the  laity ;  and  the 
mind  of  man  was  gradually  roused  to  that  revolt  against  all  human  authority 
over  reason,  which  is  the  grand  source  of  subsequent  improvement  in 
science,  in  art,  in  government,  and  in  morals. 

Thejburth  epoch  is  that  of  the  second  emancipation  of  science,  armed 
with  better  instruments,  supplied  with  far  more  abundant  materials,  and  se- 
cured from  attack  or  decay  by  a  happier  order  of  society.    The  reformers, 
who  intended  only  to  arrange  the  state  of  theological  opinion,  restored  roan 
to  the  free  exercise  of  reason.    The  innumerable  inventions  and  discoveries 
which  began  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  promoted  equally  the 
increase  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.    Civilisation  became  impregnable  ; 
the  ascendant  of  civilised  nations  over  the  other  parts  of  the  human  species 
was  no  longer  capable  of  being  shaken  ;  and  from  the  beginning  of  this  neir 
career  of  society,  it  became  impossible  to  arrest  its  progress,  or  permanently 
to  enslave  the  understanding. 

*  In  the  general  history  of  the  human  mind,  the  Yerulamian  reformation  of 
philosophy  may  doubtless  be  regarded  as  a  portion  of  that  great  revolution 
by  which  the  fourth  epoch  is  distinguished.  But  in  the  history  of  sciencx^ 
it  may,  with  propriety,  be  separated  from  the  general  movement  of  society, 
and  considered  apart,  as  forming  a  fifth  epoch  in  the  progress  of  knowledge . 
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nrS!!""'!"*'  H"'^'"'  f*"*  ^<'°"  ""^  perhaps,  in  modern  times,  the  men 

varS'  mlrJlir'^^  °'  human  affairs  in  after  ages  would  have  been 

^T  arfHiTinS  5k  """"r^  '"  Ph''"«°phy.  *«!  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt 
KS  rnor^^!J«'*'°  °"  *'^  '"'•r'-  8"'-  «'"<=«  °"  f«™"  article. 
-^manVnTSi*^f  ®!T  f  '?'"""«*  •'"^  ^"  '»"«'"««•»  by  acommenUr^ 
bM^l  ^JS     !i  'f"  '  u"'' '"  ''"'  °P'°'°°'  °f  inestimable  value,  as  it  ex' 

miKht  be'ldani^^l"^  '•*"  ""r""' '",  ^'^''^'^  *«  ^»'«'«  «'  »hat  great  work 
Sr -s  o Wrvliff  *f  P«-esent  stale  of  science.  We  allude  to  M».  Play- 
to  the  >S  2.,  "r '''"?' .?''"''  "!*u"  "  N»vum  Organum"  which  relate 
it!?  »  !  •  ^"'^'^  of  prejudice,  and  the  comparaUve  value  of  facte  in  phv- 
«cal  enquiry,  contained  in  his  admirable  •' Discourse  on  the  progre£  of 
toe  Physical  and  Mathematical  Sciences. ",    The  phraseology  of  Enis  on 

fcoSS'evZ^•'^F' •*'' '''^''"'<'»} '^^^  »^^^^^^ 

m^de^S^Znlt      ••"  T"  ''^^'  "?''  "'^y  "«  «""  °»«™  unsuitable  to  the 

S^f  i3h  '  *"  "I?"  *"  e^PyessJon,  which  belong  to  a  more  advanced 

of  facte  -of  S^^'  ^"  ^^'™P'^'  "^  <'''°*"'  f™"  »"  imperfect  collection 
now  loo  irfvuf  ?^  T^  '"accurately  observed,  and  others  are  either 
SiT.£,  whfiTK  °  «hscure  to  carry  into  the  mind  with  due  force 
dSoe^  on  th?  *"J  '""  intended  to  illustrate.  As  far  as  these  faults 
uL  rfor  of^h!."'u  employed,  they  probably  arise  /rom  the  use  of 
di^i  lo  i  »  T^  r  '•'•^^  ""  ^"S"'*'  ""g'""')'  ^Wch,  not  being  ad- 

worKn  iW  r  ^  ^^""^  'IH  •'I*"  «"  '«"8  Ihe  character  of  philosophical 
k.«  of  ii^i  ^tI!**'  *"•**  °'  *•''<='>  *«"  «  °o  t™<»  in  the  English  writ- 
i-jSr^oJz^^-  J^^u  e^^mentary  of  Mr.  Playfeir  combines  the  utmost 
ch^^rlr.u  *"*"/y  ^^"'^^  '•'*"  'hat  of  the  text ;  and  his  examples  are 
TWni  w  ""'^  '',"^*°S  and  splendid  discoveries  of  modern  Science. 
nirfZ.  i^:^"^  P^^^  ^'  **"  incomparable  Discourse  seems  to  us  to  be  a 
^^m  iKl!^°  "[*""J*  *  •=°"'»entary  on  the  whole  "  Novum  Organum," 

2  r.^^I™.r/?T  '^/i'®  ^'^*'^''  ^'^'ee  *hich  any  individual  qualified  for 
so  arduous  a  task  could  now  render  to  philosophy. 

«C^Th2'^dfri"onfAbtSSi±uir™  "^'P'if'J"'  ™P»'««°««.  -"«  come  W  the  in.lantu, 
•f  mduclirc  inraUratJnn  *Jgf"°e?'«l  "opo  which  m  most  frequent  y  resorted  to  in  the  practice 
JiW.  «.'t  wIrt  SlSJ;.  ..j'f '  '"  •"«•' »"  »»«"ig«'!on,  the*undef.tandin«  h  placed  m  «««i- 

Sbe«p"in^  ",  tS  ™  *„f  °,i'"-  """""e  ''r'"*  i»  ■«  «'»"«  •""  "•  '°°k  oil  (or  .  fact  wliich 
«*etnieertaSt5  b  removJ  .?H  if  "°*"'  ••'"'»»»  V  the  other;  if  such  a  one  can  be  found, 
m-^lrertS  at  ther^.?„„  nf  1  '™*  ™J"*  ''^!>f^«>^-  S"ch  facts  perform  the  office  of  a 
ilii*^!oinrBacM  ™«  S™  .SL!"''  '°?^''  *°  '"':«=' «'«' !'""""  which  he  is  to  take,  aod,  oa 
"  t*^^^  ^..  .^     t.       '"*  ''*™«  "f  trutantite  cruets. 

pWwd  eottSv  oTih^P  m^lf i  •    "'j**;  ";;  "■*  ■"<"'»'•  »f  ""»e  •«•«"'«•  ■">  JoDKitude.  could  be  ex- 
S«te  tS^rth    «  ?W  wSr  '"t  "»  Cop*™!?"  »J8tem,_that  is.  either  on  Ih;  sjatem  which 


F-«ewiy  mouoM,  Dut  which  receiye  the 

Um  l^^^M**^*^/*;  "^  ».  the  centre  ot  those  motions.    .The  latter  phenomeoa  would  there - 

faHj  T^Ud.  ""'''"'**  ^'^^^  by  ^»"ch  the  superior  credibaity  of  the  Copernican  system  was 

w^t^^  ^^^^JU^'"^^  VH*"."  ^'""^  **^  *°  instantia  crucis  is  taken  from  chemistry,  and  w, 
■M«ea,  one  ot  ibe  most  remarkable  exDerimeniJi  whi^h  k..  k^,.  «oJ«  ;„  ♦!.„#  «,:-„««    "^ 
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prer«nt  any  additioa  from  the  adhetion  of  ashes,  ooalH,  &c.,  the  ab^^Iiitc  weij^hl  of  the  mass  it  al- 
ways found  10  be  increased.  It  was  long  before  the  cause  of  this  phenomena  was^  uoderslood. 
There  night  be  some  heavy  substance  added,  thoufch  what  it  was  coukf  not  easily  be  imaaioed ;  or 
■ome  substance  night  have  escaped,  which  was  iu  its  oalore  light,  aad  poasesKed  a  tendepcy  up- 
wards. Other  phenomena,  into  the  nature  of  which  it  is  at  present  unnecc8saj*y  to  enquire,  induced 
chemists  to  suppose,  that,  in  calcination,  a  certain  substance  actually  escapes,  be;ng  present  io  the 
regultts,  but  not  io  the  calx  of  the  metal.    TIub  substance,  to  which  they  gave  tiie  name  of  phlo- 

fislon,  was  probably  that  whidi,  by  its  escape,  rendered  the  melal  heavier,  and  nust,  therefore^ 
e  itself  endued  with  absolute  levity. 

**  The  itutOttHa  cruets  which  extricated  philosophers  from  this  difficulty,  was  furnished  by  an 
experiment  of  the  celebrated  Lavoisier.  Thai  exoelknt  chemist  included  a  quantity  of  tin  io  a  glaaa 
retort  hermetically  sealed,  and  accurately  weighed  together  with  its  contents ;  he  then  applied  the 
necessary  heat ;  and  when  the  calcination  of  the  tin  wa;*  finished,  he  fonnd  the  weight  of  the  whole 
precisely  the  same  as  before.  This  proved  that  no  Hubstanee,  which  was  either  fagbt  or  heavy,  id 
a  senuble  degree,  had  made  its  way  tlirough  the  ^lass.  The  experiment  went  still  farther.  What 
ti|ie  retort  was  cooled  and  opened,  the  air  rushetl  in.  so  that  it  was  evident  that  a  part  of  the  air  had 
disappeared  or  had  loot  its  elasticity.  On  weighing  ihe  whole  apparatus,  it  was  now  found  that 
its  weight  was  increased  by  ten  graiss  *,  so  that  ten  grains  of  air  haa  entered  into  the  retort  when  it 
was  opened.  The  calx  was  next  taken  out,  and  welshed  separately,  and  it  was  found  to  have 
become  heavier  by  ten  grains  precisely.  The  ten  grains  of  air  then  which  had  disappeared,  and 
whidi  had  made  way  for  the  ten  grains  that  rushed  into  the  retort,  had  combined  with  the  netal 
during  the  process  of  calcination.  The  farther  prosecution  of  this  very  decisive  experiment  led  to 
the  knowledge  of  that  species  of  air  which  combines  with  metals  when  they  are  calcined.  The 
doctrine  of  pnlogiaton  was  of  course  exploded,  and  a  creature  of  tiie  imagination  repboed  by  a  real 
existence. 

**  The  principle  which  conducts  to  the  contrivance  of  an  experimenium  crtgeis  is  not  difficult  to 
be  landeratood  Taking  eithif  of  the  hypotheses,  its  consequences  must  be  attempted  to  be  traced, 
sufj^osiog  a  different  experiment  to^  made.  This  must  be  done  with  respect  to  the  otiier  hypo- 
thesis, and  a  ctme  will  probably  at  last  occur,  where  the  two  hypotheses  would  give  differtioi 
results.    The  experiment  made  in  ihose  circumsfances  will  furnish  an  tnatantia  cruets, 

**  Tiius,  if  the  exueriment  of  calcination  be  performed  in  a  close  vessel,  and  if  phlogiston  be 
Ihe  cause  of  the  incr^se  of  weight,  it  must  either  escape  tlirough  the  vessel,  qr  It  must  remain  si 
the  vessel  after  the  senaration  from  the  calx.  If  the  former  be  the  case,  the  apparatu»  will  be 
increased  in  weight;  it  the  latter,  the  phlogiston  must  make  itM  escape  on  opening  the  vessel.  If 
neither  of  these  be  Ihe  case,  it  is  plain  that  the  theory  of  phtogiston  is  insufficient  to  explain 
the  facts. 

^  The  experimenium  cruets  is  of  such  weight  in  matters  of  induction,  that  in  all  those  branches 
of  science  where  it  cannot  eamly  be  resorted  to  (the  circumstances  of  an  experiment  being  out  of 
our  power,  and  incapable  of  being  varied  at  pleasure),  there  is  often  a  great  want  of  coaclusive 
evidence.  This  holds  of  agriculture,  medicine,  political  economy,  &c.  To  make  one  experiment 
similar  to  another  in  all  r^'spects  but  one,  is  what  the  experimentum  cruets^  and,  in  general,  the 
process  of  induction,  principally  requires ;  but  it  is  what,  in  the  sciences  just  named,  can  seldom  be 
accomplished.  Hence  the  great  difficulty  of  separating  tUd  causes,  and  alloting  to  each  its  due 
proportion  of  the  effect.  Men  deceive  themselves  iu  consequence  of  this  continually,  and  think 
^hey  are  reasoning  from  fact  and  experience,  when,  in  reality,  they  arc  only  reasoning  from  a  mix- 
ture of  truth  and  falsehood.  The  omy  end  answered  by  faots  so  incorreotly  ajiprehended,  is  that  of 
making  error  more  incorrigible. 

**  Such  were  the  speculations  of  Bacon,  and  the  rules  he  laid  down  for  the  conduct  of  experi- 
mental enquiries,  before  any  Ruch  enquiries  had  been  instituted.  The  power  and  compass  of  a 
mind  wliicii  could  form  such  a  plan  beforehand,  and  trace  not  merely  the  ootUne,  but  many  of  the 
most  minute  ramifications,  of  sciences  which  did  not  yet  exist,  must  be  an  object  of  admiration  to 
all  succeeding  ages.  He  is  destined,  if,  indeed,  any  thing  in  the  world  be  so  destined,  to  remain 
an  instantia  singuhtris  amon|^  men ;  and  as  he  had  no  rival  in  the  times  that  are  past,  so  is  be 
likely  to  have  none  in  those  which  are  to  come.  Before  any  parallel  to  him  can  be  found,  sot  only 
must  a  man  of  the  same  talents  be  produced,  but  he  must  be  placed  in  the  same  circumslances ; 
the  memory  of  his  predecessor  must  be  effaced,  and  the  light  of  science,  after  being  enlioefy 
extinguished,  must  be  again  beginning  to  revive.  If  a  second  Bacou  is  ever  to  arise,  he  must  be 
ignorant  of  the  6rst. 

^  The  range  which  Bacon's  speculations  embraced  was  altogether  immense.  He  cast  a  pene* 
trating  eycon  the  whole  of  science,  from  its  feeblest  and  most  infantine  state,  to  that  fitrengtn  and 
perfection  from  which  he  was  then  so  remote,  and  which  it  is  perhaps  destined  to  approach  to 
continually,  but  never  to  attain.  More  substitutes  might  be  found  for  Galileo  than  for  Bacon. 
More  than  one  could  be  mentioned  who,  in  the  place  of  the  former,  would  probab[}-  have  done  what 
lie  did ;  but  the  history  of  human  knowledge  pomts  out  nobodv  of  whom  it  can  be  said,  that,  placed 
in  the  situation  of  Bacon,  he  would  have  done  what  Bacon  aid; — no  man  whose  prophetic  genius 
would  have  enabled  him  to  delineate  a  system  of  science  which  had  not  yet  begun  to  exist ! — who 
could  have  derived  the  knowledge  of  what  ouaHt  to  be  from  what  was  not,  and  who  could  have 
become  so  rich  in  wisdom,  though  he  received  from  his  predecessors  no  inheritance  but  their  er- 
rors. I  am  inclined,  therefore,  to  a;;ree  with  D'Alembert, '  that  when  one  considern  the  sound  and 
enlaifed  views  of  this  great  man,  the  multitude  of  the  ofaiecls  to  which  hia  mind  was  turned,  and 
the  boldness  of  bis  style,  which  unites  the  most  sublime  images  with  the  most  rigorous  prccirion, 
one  is  disposed  to  regard  him  as  (he  greatest,  the  most  universal,  and  the  most  eloquent  of  philo- 
tophers.*  " 
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There  is  do  composition  on  the  history  of  the  Physical  and  Eiact  Sciences, 
in  our  langtiage,  which  can  be  compared  to  that  of  Mr.  Playfair  in  philoso- 
phical eloquence,  except  the  noble  work  of  his  great  predecessor  Mr.  Mac-^ 
laurin  on  the  Newtonian  Discoveries,  which  in  some  places  rises  to  a  (rue 
sublimity,  without  ever  losing  the  serenity  and  clearness  of  philosophy.* 
The  maoner  of  these  two  great  mathematicians,  however,  is  very  different; 
and  indicates  a  difference  in  their  habitual  mode  of  contemplating  science. 
Mr.  Haciaunn  seems  to  have  admired  most  the  grandeur  of  nature  as  dis- 
closed by  philosophy ;  Mr.  Play&tr  to  have  fixed  his  admiration  on  the 
energy  with  which  human  reason  lays  open  nature  to  our  view.  The  man- 
ner of  thinking  of  the  former  was  most  naturally  favourable  to  eloquence. 
The  second,  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  progress,  when  outward  nature 
began  Co  be  viewed  wiUi  abated  wonder,  found  a  new  object  of  admiration 
10  tfaoae  intellectual  victories  and  conquests  which  had  long  before  inspired 
the  genius  of  his  ntasieff  Bacon. 

It  is  not  easy  rigorously  to  adhere  to  method  in  the  observations  which 
we  are  now  about  to  offer.     Mr.  Stewart's  Discourse  is  necessarilv  some- 

0 

what  miseeUaneoas,  and  our  remarks  must  be  ao  in  a  greater  degree.  Our 
iimits  are  much  more  confined;  usage  does  not  allow  us  to  avail  ourselves, 
to  any  eoDiiderahle  extent,  of  the  resource  of  formal  division ;  and  we  arc 
not  at  liiierty  to  subjoin  those  illustrative  notes  in  vHiich  digression  might 
aometimes  find  a  convenient  refuge.  Among  the  most  important  subjects 
of  the  Discourse,  the  first,  and  that  on  which  we  purpose  most  to  enlarge, 
fdatea  lo  the  genius  and  writings  of  Locke  and  I^eibnitz,  which  we  shall 
attempt  to  illustrate  from  some  of  their  works,  which  Mr.  Stewart  has,  for 
tbe  present,  left  untouched.  We  shall  next  ofler  some  remarks  on  the 
pnelicid  tendency  which  he  and  other  celebrated  writers  ascribe  to  certain 
«peculiitiTe  opinions,  which  we  thus  early  own  is  not  the  part  of  this  Dis- 
fionrse  which  we  have  read  with  the  most  entire  assent  or  unmixed  satis-. 
laefion ;  and  we  shall  probably  conclude  with  a  very  few  observations  on 
Ihe  writiogs  of  some  of  the  modem  metaphysicians  of  £ngland  and  Scot- 
land. On  German  philo60{^y,  we  think  it  better  to  say  nothing  than  too 
iiltle.  We  have  not  room  to  say  enough ;  and  our  readers,  probably, 
would  not  have  patience  to  bear  it.  In  the  course  of  tliis  criticism,  we 
shall  oocaaionally  glean  a  few  unnoticed  or  little  known  particulars  in  the 
history  of  philosophy.  We  may  sometimes  supply  small  deficiencies,  or 
veotify  inaccuracies  inevitaUe  in  the  extensive  range  of  such  a  work  as  that  ^ 
•f  Mr.  Stewart.  We  shall  not  always  refuse  ourselves  the  indulgence  of 
discussing  some  of  the  opinions  and  arguments  of  which  it  is  our  chief  busi- 
■ess  to  take  an  historical  review ;  and,  on  a  subject  to  which  we  so  seldom 
mDm  as  metaphysical  philosophy,  wc  shall  deem  ourselves  entitled,  if  not 
bound,  shortly  to  take  notice  of  such  works  as  have  recently  appeared, 
which  are  connected  with  the  subject,  and  have  any  claim  on  the  attention 
of  its  cultivators.  In  those  parts  of  our  task  which  have  been  last  men- 
tiooed,  of  which  it  would  be  hard  always  to  determine  the  proper  place  in 
the  most  methodical  composition,  we  reserve  to  ourselves  some  ri^t  occa- 
sionally to  follow  our  humour,  or  to  indulge  our  indolence. 

At  the  head  of  tiie  metaphysical  specidations  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  great  names  of  Leibnitz  and  Locke  are  placed  with  indisputable  pro- 
priety.    Whatever  may  be  thought  ot  the  truth  of  their  doctrines,  or  of 

*  Bte  Ae  eoncludiD;  pasasge  of  his€rst  chapter,  which  has,  m  ouropinioo,  rarely  been  equalled 
«■  paadeiv. 
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their  comparative  rank  in  philosophical  geaius,  it  cannot  he  doubted  that 
they  exercised  the  chief  influence  on  the  opinions  of  the  succeeding  age.  . 
The  spirit  of  every  system  which  has  since  arisen  is  derived,  directly  or 
indirectly,  from  one  or  other  of  them. 

There  never  were,  perhaps,  two  contemporary  philosophers  whose  genius 
was  so  dissimilar  as  that  of  Locke  and  Leibnitz;  and  whose  philosophical 
systems  were  so  much  at  variance,  not  only  in  particular  doctrines,  but  in 
general  spirit  and  tendency.     The  character  of  Locke's  writings  cannot  be 
well  understood,  without  considering  the  circumstances  of  the  writer.   £du* 
cated  among  the  English  dissenters,  during  the  short  period  of  their  poli- 
tical  ascendancy,  he  early  imbibed  that  deep  piety  and  ardent  spirit  of 
liberty  which  actuated  that  body  of  men ;  and  he  probably  imbibed  also,  in 
their  schools,  the  disposition  to  metaphysical  enquiries  which  has  every 
where  accompanied  the  Calvinistic  theology.    Sects,  founded  in  the  right 
of  private  judgment,  naturally  tend  to  purify  themselves  from  intolerance, 
and  in  time  learn  to  respect,  in  others,  the  freedom  of  thought,  to  the  exer* 
cise  of  which  they  owe  their  own  existence.     By  the  independent  divines 
who  were  his  instructors,  our  philosopher  was  taught  those  principles  of  re- 
ligious liberty  which  they  were  the  first  to  disclose  to  the  world/     When 
free  enquiry  led  him  to  milder  dogmas,   he  retained  the  severe  morality 
which  was  their  honourable  singularity,  and  which  continues  to  distinguish 
their  successors  in  those  communities  which  have  abandoned  their  rigorous 
opinions.     His  professional  pursuits  afterwards  engaged  him  in  the  study 
of  the  physical  sciences,  at  the  moment  when  the  spirit  of  experiment  and 
observation  was  in  its  youthful  fervour,  and  when  a  repugnance  to  scho- 
lastic subtleties  was  the  ruling  passion  of  the  scientific  world.     At  a  more 
mature  age,  he  was  admitted  into  the  society  of  great  wits  and  ambitious 
politicians.     During  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  was  often  a  man  of  busi- 
ness, and  always  a  man  of  the  world,  without  much  undisturbed  leisure, 
and  probably  with  that  abated  relish  for  merely  abstract  speculation,  which 
is  the  inevitable  result  of  converse  with  society  and  experience  in  aflairs. 
But  his  political  connections,  agreeing  with  his  early  bias,  made  him  a  zea- 
lous advocate  of  liberty,  in  opinion  and  in  government;  and  he  gradually 
limited  his  zeal  and  activity  to  the  illustration  of  such  general  principles  as 
are  the  guardians  of  these  great  interests  of  human  society.     Almost  all  his 
writings  (even  his  Essay  itself)  were  occasional,  and  intended  directly  to 
counteract  the  enemies  of  reason  and  freedom  in  his  own  age.     The  first 
Letter  on  Toleration,  the  most  original  perhaps  of  his  works,  was  composed 
in  Holland,  in  a  retirement  where  he  was  forced  to  conceal  himself  from 
the  tyranny  which  pursued  him  into  a  foreign  land ;  and  it  was  published 
in  England,  in  the  year  of  the  Revolution,  to  vindicate  the  Toleration  Act» 
of  which  the  author  lamented  the  imperfection.f 

*  Ormc  8  Memoirs  of  Hr.  Owen,  London,  182S,  pp.  99 — 110.  In  this  rery  able  volume,  it  is 
clearly  proved  that  the  Independents  were  the  firnt  teachers  of  relipous  liberty.  The  industrious 
ingenious,  and  tolerant  writer,  is  unjust  to  Jbrbmy  TayIjOR,  who  had  no  share  (as  Mr.  Orme  sup- 
poses) in  the  ]>ersecu(ins  councils  ot  Charles  11.  It  is  an  important  fact  in  the  history  of  Toleratioei, 
that  Dr.  Owen,  the  ludependcnt,  was  Dean  of  ChriHtchurch  in  1651,  when  Locke  was  admitted 
a  member  of  that  College,  **  under  a/anatieal  tutor^  as  Antony  Wood  says. 

-j*  **  We  have  need,**  says  he,^  ofoiore  aenerous  remedies  than  hare  vet  been  used  in  oar  dis- 
tempers. It  is  neither  declarations  of  inoulgence,  nor  acts  of  comprehension  such  a«  have  yvft 
been  practised  or  projected  amongst  us,  that  can  do  the  work  among  us.  Absolute  liberty  •  ju«»i 
and  true  liberty,  equal  and  impartial  b'berty,  is  the  thing  that  we  stand  in  need  of.  Now,  thoogh 
this  has  indeed  been  much  talked  of,  I  doubt  it  has  not  been  much  understood — I  am  sure  not  at 
all  practi^ed.  either  by  our  governors  towards  the  (leople  in  general,  or  hj  any  damnitinir 
of  the  people  towards  one  another.**    How  far  are  we,  at  this  moment,  from  adopcinf 
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His  ''  Treatise  on  GoYernment"  is  composed  of  three  parts,  of  diflorent 
character,  and  very  unequal  merit.  The  coufutation  of  Sir  Robert  Filmer, 
wilh  ^hich  it  opens,  has  long  lost  ail  interest,  and  is  now  to  be  considered 
as  an  instance  of  the  hard  fate  of  a  philosopher  who  is  compelled  to  engage 
in  a  conflict  with  those  ignoble  antagonists  who  acquire  a  momentary  im- 
portance by  the  defence  of  pernicious  falsehoods. 

The  same  slavish  absurdities  have,  indeed,  been  at  various  times  revived. 
But  they  never  have  assumed,  and  probably  never  will  again  assume,  the 
form  in  which  they  were  exhibited  by  Filmer.  Mr.  Locke's  general  prin- 
ciples of  government  were  adopted  by  him,  probably  without  much  ei- 
aminaUoD,  as  the  doctrine  which  had  for  ages  prevailed  in  the  schools  of 
Europe,  and  which  afforded  an  obvious  and  adequate  justification  of  a  resist- 
ance to  oppressive  government.  He  delivers  them  as  he  found  them,  with- 
out even  appearing  to  have  made  them  his  own  by  new  modifications.  The 
opinion,  that  the  right  of  the  magistrate  to  obedience  is  founded  in  the  ori- 
^nal  delegation  of  power  by  the  people  to  the  government,  is  at  least  as  old 
as  the  writings  of  Thomas  Aquinas.*  And  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  it  was  regarded  as  the  common  doctrine  of  all  the  divines, 
jurists,  and  philosophers,  who  had  at  that  time  examined  the  moral  founda- 
tion of  political  authority.-]-  It  then  prevailed  indeed  so  universally,  that 
it  was  assumed  by  Hobbes  as  the  basis  of  his  system  of  universal  servitude. 
The  divine  right  of  kingly  government  was  a  principle  very  little  known, 
till  it  was  inculcated  in  the  writings  of  English  court  divines  after  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Stuarts.  The  purpose  of  Mr.  Locke's  work  did  not  lead  him  to 
enquire  more  anxiously  into  the  solidity  of  these  universally  received  prin- 
ciples ;  nor  were  there  at  the  time  any  circumstances  in  the  condition  of  the 
country,  which  could  suggest  to  his  mind  the  necessity  of  qualifying  their 
application.  His  object,  as  he  says  himself,  was  "  to  establish  the  throne 
of  our  great  Restorer,  our  present  King  William ;  to  make  good  his  title  in 
the  consent  of  the  people,  which  being  the  only  one  of  ail  lawful  govern- 


Birable  principlea !  and  with  what  abBord  oonfideDce  do  the  enemies  of  religious  liberty  appeal  to 
the  authorily  of  Mr.  Locke  for  coDtinaiDg  those  restrictions  on  conscience  which  be  so  deeply 
hmeoted ! 

*  **  Noo  cojuslibet  ratio  fecit  legem,  sed  multitudinis,  ant  principis^  vicem  muHUudinis  ge- 
rt^is. " — Prima  para,  Sec.  part.  Sum.  Theolofr.  Tho.  Aquinat.  Qaetit.  90.  Art.  3. 

+  **  Opiniooem  jam  factam  Commuoem  Omnium  Scholasticorun.  ** — Antonio  d«  Dom.  de  He- 
pmi.  Etelesias.  lib.  tl  c.  2. 

Aoionio  de  Oominis,  Archbishop  of  Spahito  in  Dalmatia.  having  imbibed  the  free  spirit  of  Father 
Pkoi,  inclined  towards  Protestantism,  or  at  least  towards  such  reciprocal  concessions  as  might 
leuoile  the  churches  of  the  West.  During  Sir  Henrr  WoUon's  reinarkable  embassy  at  Venice,  he 
was  persuaded  to  go  to  England,  where  he  was  made  Dean  of  Windsm*.  Finding,  perhaps,  the 
Phrtestaots  more  inflexible  than  ne  expected^  he  returned  to  Rome,  possibly  with  the  liope  of  more 
sooeeas  in  that  quarter.  But,  though  he  publicly  adjured  his  errors,  he  was  soon,  in  consequence 
of  some  free  language  in  oooTersation,  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  where  he  died.  His  own  wriiings 
are  forgoClen ;  but  mankind  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  admirable  ^  History  of  the  Conncil  of  Trent** 
by  Father  Paul,  of  which  he  brought  the  MSS.  with  him  to  London* 

Suaren,  about  the  same  time,  states  the  same  prinoiple  of  popular  delegation  as  the  common 
opinion  of  all  lawyers  and  theologians  from  the  time  of  Aquinas. — ^Dicenoum  ergo  est,potesta- 
tem  condendi  leges  ex  sola  rei  nature  in  nullo  singulari  homine  existere,  ted  in  hominuro  eoilectionw. 
Bee  conclusio  est  Communis  et  certa  sumitur  ex  D.  Thorn,  quatenus  sennit  prine^ptm  habere 
foiesiaiem  condendi  leges,  quant  in  ilium  trmuiulii  conununitas.  "  —  Suaren  de  Leg. 
ub.  iiL  c.  2. 

In  the  aubsequent  part  of  the  same  chapter^  he  anticipates^  and,  in  a  few  words,  refutes  the 
absord  system  of  Filmer,  who  ascribes  absolute  power  and  divine  right  to  kings  as  inheriting  tlie 
soTereign  authority  of  Adam.  lu  tlie  fourth  chapter,  he  observes,  that  though  men  are  uader  a 
monl  obligation  to  establish  ciril  government,  yet  the  choice  of  the  form  is  left  to  thenuelves. 
Alihoogh  the  learned  Jesuit  is  of  opinion  that  monarchy  is  the  best  form  of  gOTernment,  yet  he  adds, 
**  lege  natorsB  non  cognntnr  homines  habere  banc  potestatera  in  uno,  vel  m  pluribus^  vel  in  collec- 
tiooe  onniuro;  ergo  kac  detenmnatio  neceesario  fieri  debet  arbitrio^humano.*^ — Lib.  tii.  c.  4 
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ments,  he  has  more  fully  and  clearly  thaa  any  prince  in  Ghrigtendom;  and 
to  justify  to  the  world  the  people  of  England,  whose  love  of  their  just  and 
natural  rights,  with  their  resolution  to  preserve  them,  saved  the  nation 
when  it  was  on  the  very  brink  of  slavery  and  ruin. 

But  it  was  essential  to  his  purpose  to  be  exact  in  his  more  particular  ob- 
servations. That  part  of  his  work  is,  accordingly,  remarkable  for  general 
caution,  and  every  where  bears  marks  of  his  own  considerate  mind.  By 
calling  William  a  ''Restorer/'  he  clearly  points  out  the  characteristic  prin- 
ciple of  the  Revolution ;  and  sufficiently  shows  that  he  did  not  consider  it 
as  intended  to  introduce  novelties,  but  to  defend  or  recover  the  ancient  laws 
and  liberties  of  the  kingdom.  In  enumerating  cases  which  justify  resistance, 
he  confines  himself,  almost  as  cautiously  as  the  Bill  of  Rights,  to  the  griev- 
ances actually  suffered  under  the  late  reign;  and  where  he  distinguishes 
between  a  dissolution  of  government  and  a  dissolution  of  society,  it  is  ma- 
nifestly his  object  to  guard  against  those  inferences  which  would  haye  ren* 
dered  the  Revolution  asource  of  anarchy,  instead  of  being  the  parent  of  order 
and  security.  In  one  instance  only,  that  of  taxation,  where  he  maybe 
thought  to  have  introduced  subtle  and  doubtful  speculations  into  a  matter 
altogether  practical,  his  purpose  was  to  discover  an  immoveable  foundation 
for  that  ancient  principle  of  rendering  the  government  dependent  on  the 
representatives  of  the  people  for  pecuniary  supply,  which  first  established 
the  English  Constitution, — which  improved  and  strengthened  it  in  a  course 
of  ages, — and  which,  at  the  Revolution,  finally  triumphed  over  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  Stuart  Princes.  If  he  be  ever  mistaken  in  his  premises,  at 
least  his  conclusions  are,  in  this  part  of  his  work,  equally  just,  generous, 
and  prudent.  Whatever  charge  of  haste  or  inaccuracy  may  be  brought 
against  his  abstract  principles,  he  thoroughly  weighs,  and  maturely  con- 
siders, the  praclical  results.  Those  who  consider  his  moderate  plan  of  Par- 
liamentary Reform  as  at  variance  with  his  theory  of  government,  may  per- 
ceive, even  in  this  repugnance,  whether  real  or  apparent,  a  new  indication 
of  those  dispositions  which  exposed  him  rather  to  the  reproach  of  being  an 
inconsistent  reasoner,  than  to  that  of  being  a  dangerous  politician. 

In  these  works,  however,  the  nature  of  the  subject  has,  in  some  degree, 
obliged  most  men  of  sense  to  treat  them  with  considerable  regard  to  con- 
sequences ;  though  there  are  memorable  and  unfortunate  examples  of  an 
opposite  tendency.  The  metaphysical  object  of  the  *' Essay  on  Human 
Understanding,"  therefore,  illustrates  the  natural  bent  ol  the  author's  genius 
more  forcibly  than  those  writings  which  are  connected  with  the  business 
and  interests  of  men ;  and  where  some  consideration  of  prudence  and  utility 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  most  rash  speculator. 

The  reasonable  admirers  of  Locke  would  have  pardoned  Mr.  Stewart,  if 
he  had  pronounced  more  decisively,  that  the  First  Book  of  that  work  is  in- 
ferior to  the  others :  and  we  have  satisfactory  proof  that  it  was  so  considered 
by  the'  author  himself,  who,  in  the  abridgment  of  the  Essay  which  be 
published  in  Leclerc's  Review,  omits  it  altogether,  as  intended  only  to 
obviate  the  prejudices  of  some  philosophers  against  the  more  important 
t»ntents  of  his  work.*  It  must  be  owned,  that  the  very  terms  ''Innate 
Ideas  and  Innate  Principles,"  together  with  the  division  of  the  latter  into 

*  **■  J'ai  tAch^  d'abord  de  prouypr  que  notre  esprit  est  au  oommenoement  ce  qu'oo  app«Oe  y* 
iahida  rasa ;  cVst  a  dire ,  baus  id^s  et  saua  conuaisiiaaceM.  Msm  coBime  ce  u*a  iii  qu«  poor 
d^truire  les  pr^jug^s  de  quelcjues  philoaophea,  j*ai  cm  que  daoB  ce  petit  abr^  de  ims  priocipca. 
je  devois  pewer  toules  les  disputes  pr^liminaires  qui  oomposent  fe  Urre  premier.'*  —  BAhoik. 
Vrtioerselie,  Jcmv.  1688. 
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*^  Speculative  and  Practical/'  are  not  only  vague,  hut  equivocal ;  that  they 
are  capable  of  different  senses;  and  that  they  are  not  always  employed  in 
the  ftame  sense  throughout  this  discussion.  Nay,  it  will  he  found  very 
difficult,  after  the  most  careful  perusal  of  Mr.  Locke's  first  book,  to  state 
the  question  in  dispute  clearly  and  shortly  in  language  so  strictly  philoso- 
phical as  to  be  untainted  by  any  hypothesis.  As  the  antagonists  chiefly 
contemplated  by  Mr.  Locke  were  the  followers  of  Descartes,  perhaps  the 
only  proposition  for  which  he  must  necessarily  be  held  to  contend  was, 
that  the  mind  has  no  ideas  which  do  not  arise  from  impressions  on  the 
senses,  or  from  reflections  on  our  own  thoughts  and  feelings.  But  it  is  cer- 
tain,  that  he  sometimes  appears  to  contend  for  much  more  than  this  pro- 
position ;  that  he  has  generally  been  understood  in  a  larger  sense;  and  that, 
thus  interpreted,  his  doctrine  is  not  irreconcilable  to  those  philosophical 
systems  wilh  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  most  at  variance. 
'  These  general  remarks  may  be  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  some  of  those 
ideas  which  are  more  general  and  important,  and  seem  more  dark  than  any 
others,  perhaps  only  because  we  seek  in  them  for  what  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  of  the  most  simple  elements  of  human  knowledge. 

The  nature  of  our  notion  of  Space, 'and  more  especially  of  that  of  Time, 
seems  to  form  one  of  the  mysteries  of  our  intellectual  being.  Neither  of 
these  notions  can  be  conceived  separately.  Nothing  outward  can  be  con- 
ceived without  space;  for  it  is  space  which  gives  outness  to  objects,  or  ren- 
ders them  capable  of  being  conceived  as  outward.  Nothing  can  be  con- 
ceived to  exist,  without  conceiving  some  time  in  which  it  exists.  Thought 
and  feeling  may  be  conceived,  without  at  the  same  time  conceiving  space  ; 
but  no  operation  of  mind  can  be  recalled  which  does  not  suggest  the  con-* 
ccption  of  a  portion  of  time  in  which  such  mental  operation  is  performed. 
Both  these  ideas  are  so  clear  that  they  cannot  be  illustrated,  and  so  simple 
that  (hey  cannot  be  defined ;  nor  indeed  is  it  possible,  by  the  use  of  any 
w^ords,  to  advance  a  single  step  towards  rendering  them  more  or  otherwise 
intelligible  than  the  lessons  of  nature  have  already  made  them.  The  meta- 
physician knows  no  more  of  either  than  the  rustic.  If  we  confine  ourselves 
merely  to  a  statement  of  the  facts  which  we  discover  by  experience  <^n- 
cerning  these  ideas,  we  shall  find  them  reducible,  as  has  just  been  intimated, 
to  the  following: — ^namely,  that  they  are  simple;  that  neither  space  nor 
time  can  be  conceived  without  some  other  conception;  that  the  idea  of 
space  always  attends  that  of  every  outward  object;  and  that  the  idea  of  time 
enters  into  every  idea  which  the  mind  of  man  is  capable  of  forming.  Time 
cannot  be  conceived  separately  from  something  else;  nor  can  any  thing  else 
be  conceived  separately  from  time.  H  we  are  asked  whether  the  idea  of  time 
be  innate,  the  only  proper  answer  consists  in  the  statement  of  the  fact,  that 
it  never  arises  in  the  human  mind  otherwise  than  as  the  concomitant  of  some 
other  perception ;  and  that,  thus  understood,  it  is  not  innate,  since  it  is  al- 
ways directly  or  indirectly  occasioned  by  some  action  on  the  senses.  Ya-* 
rious  modes  of  expressing  these  facts  have  been  adopted  by  different  philoso- 
phers, according  to  the  variety  of  their  technical  language.  By  Kant,  space 
is  said  to  be  the  /arm  of  our  perceptive  faculty,  as  applied  to  outward  ob- 
jects ;  and  time  is  called  the ybrm  of  the  same  faculty,  as  it  regards  our 
mental  operations; — ^by  Mr.  Stewart  these  ideas  are  considered  as  **  sug-- 
gB8ted  to  the  understanding'*  by  sensation  or  reflection,  though,  according 

*  Phikwoph.  Essayi^  Es^y  I.  chniyrS. 
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to  him,  **  the  mind  is  not  directly  and  immediately /Mmt«A«(2"  with  such 
ideas,  either  by  seasation  or  reflection  ;— ^ad,  by  a  late  eminent  metaphysi- 
cian they  were  regarded  as  perceptions^  in  the  nature  ot  those  arising  from 
the  senses,  of  which  the  one  is  attendant  on  the  idea  of  every  outward  ob- 
ject, and  the  other  concomitant  with  the  consciousness  of  every  mental  ope- 
ration/   Each  of  these  modes  of  expression  has  its  own  advantages.    The 
first  mode  brings  forward  the  universality  and  necessity  of  these  two  no- 
tions ;  the  second  most  strongly  marks  the  distinction  between  them  and 
the  fluctuating  perceptions  naturally  referred  to  the  senses ;  while  the  last 
has  the  opposite  merit  of  presenting  to  us  that  incapacity  of  being  analysed, 
in  which  they  agree  with  all  other  simple  ideas.     On  the  other  hand,  each 
of  them  (perhaps  from  the  imperfection  of  language)  seems  to  insinuate  more 
than  the  mere  results  of  experience.    The  technical  terms  introduced  by 
Kant  have  the  appearance  of  an  attempt  to  explain  what,  by  the  writer's 
own  principles,  is  incapable  of  explanation.  Mr.  Wedgwood  may  be  charged 
with  giving  the  same  name  to  mental  phenomena,  which  coincide  in  nothiog 
but  simplicity ;  and  Mr.  Stewart  seems  to  us  to  have  opposed  two  modes  d 
expression  to  each  other,  which,  when  they  are  thoroughly  analysed,  re- 
present one  and  the  same  fact. 

Leibnitz,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  thought  that  Locke's  admission  ot 
ideas  of  reflection  furnished  aground  for  negotiating  a  reconciliation  between 
his  system  and  the  opinions  of  those  who,  in  the  etymological  sense  of  the 
word,  are  more  metaphysical ;  and  it  may  very  well  be  doubted,  whether 
they  much  difTered  from  the  innate  ideas  of  Descartes,  especially  as  the 
latter  philosopher  explained  the  term,  when  he  found  himself  pressed  by 
acute  objectors.  "  I  never  said  or  thought,+"  says  Decartes,  **  that  the 
mind  needs  innate  ideas,  which  are  something  different  from  itsowntacuUy 
of  thinking;  but,  as  I  observed  certain  thoughts  to  be  in  my  mind,  which 
neither  proceeded  from  outward  objects,  nor  were  determined  by  my  will, 
but  merely  from  my  own  faculty  of  thinking,  I  called  these  innate  ideas,  to 
distinguish  them  from  such  as  are  either  adventitious  (».  e,  from  without), 
or  compounded  by  our  imagination.  I  call  them  innate.  In  the  same  sense 
in  Yhich  generosity  is  innate  in  some  families,  gout  and  stone  in  others; 
because  the  children  of  such  families  come  into  the  world  with  a  disposilion 
to  such  virtues,  or  to  such  maladies.":}^  In  a  letter  to  Mersenne,§  he  says, 

*  We  have  ventured,  on  thiii  siagle  occasion,  to  refer  to  a  philosopher,  liitle  known  beyond  the 
circle  of  his  friends— the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Wedgwood,  one  of  the  most  ingenious,  profound,  and 
original  thinkers  of  this  age ;  by  whose  long  sufferings  and  untimely  death  the  science  of  mind  wm 
deprived  of  the  services  of  one  of  the  very  tew  who  were  qualified  to  enlai^  itn  lM>unclaries.  Tbe 
fruits  of  his  meditations  are  unhappily  lost  with  himself;  since  it  would  be  vain  for  any  other  msa 
to  attempt  to  follow  his  footsteps  along  that  secluded  path,  where,  with  characteristic  and  probaUj 
unequalled  delicacy  of  observation,  he  watched  the  most  evanescent  and  transient  circnmsiancet  is 
tbe  subtlest  processes  of  thought,    fiut  the  remembrance  of  his  affection  and  ^Deroailj ,  the  higher 

fmrl  of  his  nature,  and  the  paramount  obiects  of  his  life,  will  always  be  fresh  id  the  hearts  of  tho* 
rom  whom  his  modesty  could  not  hide  their  unwearied  activity.  A  just  and  singularly  beautiful 
account  of  the  character  of  this  admirable  person  is  to  be  found  in  a  laie  ediiion  of  ihe  "  Riograpkii 
Literaria**  of  Mr.  Coleridge;  but  the  eloquent  writer  lias  (for  what  reason  we  know  not]  onuUed 
the  name  of  Mr.  Wedgwood. 

■\  Noise  in  Programma  cai  titulus  Explicatio  Mentis  Ilumanae,  1647.  Tbc  two  proposition, 
against  which  the  passage  in  the  text  is  airected,  are  the  following : — "  Mens  non  indiget  idiris  ia- 
natis,  sed  sola  ejus  facultas  cogilandi  ipsi  ad  actiones  8uas  peragendas  sutlicit.  Atque  idco  onmes 
communes  notiones  menli  inscuipt®  ex  rerum  obscrvatione  vel  iraditione,  originem  ducunt.** 

%  ^  Tbia  remarkable  passage  of  Descartes  is  to  be  found  in  a  French  traoslatiou  of  lite  Programna 
and  Notes,  probably  by  himself. — Lettres  de  Descartes,  /.  Lett.  99.  it  is  justly  observed  by 
one  of  his  most  acute  antagonists,  that  DcscaneM  does  not  steadily  adhere  to  the  sense  of  the  word 
**  innate,*^  but  varies  it  in  the  exigencies  of  controveriiy ,  so  as  to  give  it  at  each  moment  the  iiiiport 
which  best  suits  the  nature  of  tbe  objection  with  which  he  has  then  to  contend.  — Huei,  Censttr. 
Phil.  Cartes,  93. 

§  l^tt.  de  Descartes,  IT.  Lett.  C4. 
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'<  by  the  word  idea,  I  understand  all  that  can  be  in  our  thoughts,  and  I 
4iBdiigQish  three  sorts  of  ideas; — adventitious,  like  the  common  idea  of  the 
sun;  fremed  by  the  mind,  such  as  that  which  astronomical  reasoning 
giTtt  OS  of  the  sun ;  and  innate,  as  the  idea  of  God,  mind,  body,  a  triangle, 
and  ^eoerally  all  those  which  represent  true,  immutable,  and  eternal  es- 
Beeoes.  It  must  be  owned,  that,  however  nearly  the  first  of  these  repre- 
seotatioDs  may  approach  to  Mr.  Locke's  ideas  of  reflection,  the  second 
demtes  from  them  very  widely,  and  is  not  easily  reconcilable  with  the 
first.  The  comparison  of  these  two  sentences,  strongly  impeaches  the 
fleadiness  and  consistency  of  Descartes  in  the  fundamental  principles  of 
his  system. 

A  priociple  in  science  is  a  proposition  from  which  many  other  propositions 

any  be  inferred.  That  principles,  taken  in  this  sense  oi  propositions,  are  part 

of  the  origioal  structure  or  furniture  of  the  human  mind,  is  an  assertion  so  on* 

leisoiiable,  that  perhapsno  philosopher  has  avowedly,  or  at  least  permanently 

adopted  it.  But  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  there  must  be  certain  general  laws 

of  perceptioD,  or  ultimate  facts  respecting  that  province  of  mind ,  beyond  which 

hiuQso  knowledge  cannot  reach.     Such  facts  bound  our  researches  in  every 

part  of  knowledge,  a«d  the  asoeriainment  of  them  is  the  utmost  possible  at-* 

(aiiunent  of  science.    Beyond  them  there  is  nothing,  or  at  least  nothing 

discoverable  by  us.  These  observations,  however  universally  acknowledged 

when  they  are  stated,  are  often  hid  from  the  view  of  the  system-builder 

when  he  is  employed  in  rearing  his  airy  edifice.     There  is  a  common  dia- 

position  to  eiempt  the  philosophy  of  the  human  understanding  from  the  d<^ 

minion  of  that  irresistible  necessity  which  confines  all  other  knowledge  within 

the  limits  of  experience ;  arising  probably  from  a  vague  notion  Uiat  the 

science,  without  which  the  principles  of  no  other  are  intelligible,  ought  to 

be  Me  to  discover  the  foundation  even  of  its  own  principles.    Hence  the 

question  among  the  German  metaphysicians, — '' ff^hat  makee  ewperienoe 

pesiih?"    Hence  the  yery  general  indisposition  among  metaphysicians 

to  acquiesce  in  any  mere  fact  as  the  result  of  their  inquiries,  and  to  make 

msk  ezertioiis  in  pursuit  of  an  explanation  of  it,  without  recollecting  that 

die  explanafion  must  always  consist  of  another  bet,  which  must  eitAar 

oqoaiiy  require  another  explanation,  or  be  equally  independent  of  it.  There 

is  a  sort  of  BuUen  reluctance  to  be  satisfied  with  ultimate  facts,  which  hv 

kept  its  giound  in  the  theory  of  the  human  mind  long  after  it  has  been  ha- 

oished  from  all  other  sciences.     Philosophers  are,  in  this  province,  often 

led  to  waste  their  strength  in  attempts  to  find  out  what  supports  the  foua- 

ditioo;  and,  in  these  efforts  to  prove  first  principles,  they  inevitably  find 

that  their  proof  must  contain  an  assumption  of  the  thing  to  be  proved,  and 

that  their  argument  must  return  to  the  point  from  which  it  set  out. 

Mental  philosophy  can  consist  of  nothing  but  facts;  and  it  is  at  least  as 
vat  to  enquire  into  Uie  cause  of  thought,  as  into  the  cause  of  attraction. 
What  the  number  and  nature  of  the  ultimate  facts  respecting  mind  may  be, 
iia  qneation  which  can  only  be  determined  by  experience  :  and  it  is  of  tbe 
QbiNMt  importance  not  to  allow  their  arbitrary  multiplication,  which  enables 
tBSK  individuals  to  impose  on  us  their  own  erroneous  or  uncertain  speeur- 
Mens  IS  the  fundamental  principles  of  human  knowledge.  No  gei^ral 
criterion  has  hitherto  been  offered,  by  which  these  last  principles  may  be 
distinguiahed  from  all  other  propositions.  Perhaps  a  practical  standard  of 
Kme  convenience  would  be,  thai  all  reaeaners  ehimld  he  required  to  admit 
^!^ery  principle  of  which  the  denial  renders  reasoning  impoesible.    This 
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is  only  to  require  that  a  man  should  admit,  in  general  terms,  those  ptin- 
ciples  which  he  mast  assume  in  every  particular  argument,  and  which  he 
has  assumed  in  every  argument  which  he  has  employed  against  their  exis- 
tence. It  is,  in  other  words,  to  requirq  that  a  disputant  shall  not  contra- 
dict himself;  for  every  argument  against  the  fundamental  laws  of  thought 
absolutely  assumes  their  existence  in  the  premises,  while  it  totally  denies  it 
in  the  conclusion. 

Whether  it  be  among  the  ultimate  facts  in  human  nature,  that  the  mind 
is  disposed  or  determined  to  assent  to  some  propositions,  and  to  reject  others, 
when  they  are  first  submitted  to  its  judgment,  without  inferring  their  troth 
or  falsehood  from  any  process  of  reasoning,  is  manifestly  as  much  a  ques-* 
tion  of  mere  experience  as  any  other  which  relates  to  our  mental  constitu- 
tion. It  is  certain  that  such  inherent  inclinations  may  be  conceived^  with- 
out supposing  the  ideas  of  which  the  propositions  are  composed  to  be,  in 
any  sense,  innate;  if,  indeed,  that  utifortunate  word  would  be  capable  of 
being  reduced  by  definition  to  any  fixed  meaning.  "  Innate, "says  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  *'  is  the  word  Mr.  Locke  poorly  plays  with  :  the  right  word, 
though  less  used,  is  connate.  The  question  is  not  about  the  time  when  the 
ideas  enter  the  mind,  but  whether  the  constitution  of  man  be  sueh,  as  at 
some  time  or  other  (no  matter  when),  the  ideas  will  not  necessarily  spring 
up  in  him . "  These  are  the  words  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  in  his  Letters,  which, 
not  being  printed  in  any  edition  of  the  Characteristics,  are  less  known  than 
they  ought  to  be;  though,  in  them,  the  fine  genius  and  generous  principles 
of  the  writer  are  less  hid  by  occasional  affectation  of  style,  tlian  in  any  other 
of  his  writings.  * 

The  above  observations  apply  with  still  greater  force  to  what  Mr.  Locke 
calls  **  Practical  Principles. "  Here  indeed  he  contradicts  himself;  for,  hav- 
ing built  one  of  his  chief  arguments  against  other  speculative  or  practical 
principles,  on  what  he  thinks  the  incapacity  of  the  majority  of  mankind  to 
entertain  those  very  abstract  ideas,  of  which  these  principles  if  innate  would 
imply  the  presence  in  every  mind,  he  very  inconsistently  admits  the  exis- 
tence of  one  innate  practical  principle,  ''  a  desire  of  happiness,  and  an  avei^ 
sron  to  misery,  '*  f  without  considering  that  happiness  and  misery  are  abo 
abstract  terms,  which  excite  very  indistinct  conceptions  in  the  minds  ot  '*  a 
great  part  of  mankind."   It  would  be  easy  also  to  show,  if  this  were  a  pro* 
per  place,  that  the  desire  of  happiness,  so  far  from  being  an  innate,  is  not 
even  an  original  principle;  that  it  presupposes  the  existence  of  all  those  par- 
ticular appetites  and  desires  of  which  the  gratification  is  pleasure,  and  also 
the  exercise  of  that  deliberate  reason  which  habitually  examines  how  far 
each  gratification,  in  all  its  consequences,  increases  or  diminishes  that  sum 
of  enjoyment  which  constitutes  happiness.    If  that  subject  could  be  bow 
fully  treated,  it  would  appear  that  this  error  of  Mr.  Locke,  or  another  equally 
great,  that  we  have  only  one  practical  principle,  the  desire  of  pleasiue.  Is 
the  root  of  most  false  theories  of  morals ;  and  that  it  is  also  the  source  of 
many  mistaken  speculations  on  the  important  subjects  of  government  aad 
education,  which  at  this  moment  mislead  the  friends  of  human  improYe- 
roent,  and  strengthen  the  arms  of  its  enemies.    But  morals  fell  only  ind- 
dentally  under  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Locke;  and  his  errors  on  that  great- 

*  Dr.  Lee,  an  antasonist  of  Mr.  LocVe,  has  stated  the  question  of  innate  ideas  more  fiillj  tiuii 
Shaftesbury,  or  eren  Leibnitz.  He  has  also  anticipated  some  of  the  reasonings  of  Bufl^r  and 
Beid. — Lee*s  Not^s  on  Locktt^  folio,  London.  1708. 

t  Essay  on  Ham.  Underat.  book  I.  c.  3.  §  3. 
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est  of  all  sciences  were  the  prevalent  opinions  of  his  age,  which  cannot  he 
justly  called  the  principles  of  Hohbes,  though  that  extraordinary  man  had 
alone  the  boldness  to  exhibit  these  principles  in  connection  with  their  odious 
but  strictly  logical  consequences. 

The  exaggerations  of  this  First  Book,  however,  afford  a  new  proof  of  the 
author's  steady  regard  to  the  highest  interests  of  manJLind.  He  justly  con- 
sidered the  free  exercise  of  reason  as  the  highest  of  these,  and  that  on  the 
security  of  which  all  the  others  depend.  The  circumstances  of  his  life 
rendered  it  a  long  warfare  against  the  enemies  of  freedom  in  philosophising, 
ireedom  in  worship,  and  freedom  from  every  political  restraint  which  ne- 
cessity did  not  justify.  In  his  noble  zeal  for  liberty  of  thought,  he  dreaded 
the  tendency  of  a  doctrine  which  might  *' gradually  prepare  mankind  to 
swallow  that  for  an  innate  principle  which  may  serve  his  purpose  who 
teacheth  them.''*  He  may  well  be  cxoused,  if,  in  the  ardour  of  his  gene- 
rous conflict,  he  sometimes  carried  beyond  the  bounds  of  calm  and  neu- 
tral reason  his  repugnance  to  doctrines  which,  as  they  were  then  generally 
explained,  he  justly  regarded  as  capable  of  being  employed  to  shelter  ab- 
surdity from  detection,  to  stop  the  progress  of  free  enquiry,  and  to  subject 
general  reason  to  the  authority  of  a  few  individuals^  Every  error  of 
Afr.  Locke  in  speculation  may  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  some  virtue ;  at 
least  every  error  except  some  of  the  erroneous  opinions  generally  received 
in  his  age)  which,  with  a  sort  of  passive  acquiescence,  he  suffered  to  retain 
their  place  in  his  mind. 

It  is  with  the  Second  Book  that  the  "  Essay  on  Human  Understanding  " 
properly  begins ;  and  this  book  is  the  first  considerable  contribution  in  mo- 
dern limes  towards  the  experimental  f  philosophy  of  the  human  mind. 
The  road  was  pointed  out  by  Bacon ;  and,  by  excluding  the  fallacious  ana- 
logies of  thought  to  outward  appearance,  Descartes  may  be  said  to  have 
marked  out  the  limits  of  the  proper  field  of  enquiry.  But,  before  Locke,  there 
was  no  exainpJe  in  intellectual  philosophy  of  an  ample  enumeration  of  facts, 
collected  and  arranged  for  the  express  purpose  of  legitimate  generalisation. 
He  himself  tells  us,  that  his  purpose  was,  ''  in  a  plain  historical  method, 
to  give  an  account  of  the  ways  by  which  our  understanding  comes  to  attalh 
those  notions  of  things  we  have."  In  more  modern  phraseology,  this 
would  be  called  an  attempt  to  ascertain,  by  observation,  the  most  general 
facts  relating  to  the  origin  of  human  knowledge.  There  is  something  in  the 
plainness ,  and  even  homeliness  of  Locke's  language,  which  strongly  indi- 
cates his  very  clear  conception,  that  experience  must  be  his  sole  guide,  and . 
his  unwillingness,  by  the  use  of  scholastic  language,  to  imitate  the  example 
ef  those  who  make  a  show  of  explaining  facts,  while  in  reality  they  only 
**  darken  council  by  words  without  knowledge."  He  is  content  to  collect 
the  laws  of  thought,  as  he  would  have  collecled  those  of  any  other  object  of 
physical  knowledge,  from  observation  alone.  He  seldom  embarrasses 
Jiimself  with  physiological  hypotheses,  i  or  wastes  his  strength  on  (hose  in- 

•  Biisay,  Book  I.  c.  4.  $  24. 

f  This  word,  ^experimental,"  has  the  defect  of  not  appearinjf  to  comprehend  the  knowledge 
•Lcli  flows  from  ohwrvaiion,  as  well  a;*  that  which  is  obtaititKl  by  experiment.  The  German 
word  "  empiruial^  id  applied  lo  all  the  information  which  experience  affbrdt ;  bnt  it  is  in  oar 
lacpttfe  degraded  bj  another  application.  We  therefore  must  use  "  experimental "  in  a  larger 
""^^  l^n  its  otjmology  warrants. 


%  A  stronger  proof  can  hardly  be  required  than  the  fo!!owinc:  scntenoe  of  his  freedom  from 
physiok>gic.tl  prejudice.  ^This  lajing  up  of  our  ideas  in  the  repository  of  tbe  memory,  sigjfiies 
■o  ncre  but  tliis,  that  the  mind  has  the  power  in  many  cases  to  revlre  percepfions,  with  auAther 
perception  annexed  to  them«  that  it  has  had  ihcm  before.*^    The  same  chapter  is  remark;U»lc  for 

19^ 
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soluble  probleiM  which  were  then  called  metaphysical.  Though,  in  Uie 
execution  of  his  plan,  there  are  many  and  great  defects,  the  conception  of 
it  is  entirely  conformable  to  the  Verulamian  method  of  induction,  which, 
even  after  the  fullest  enumeration  of  particulars,  requires  a  cautious  exami- 
nation of  each  subordinate  class  of  phenomena,  before  we  attempt,  througli  a 
very  slowly  ascending  series  of  generalisations,  to  soar  to  comprehensive 
laws.  *  •  Philosophy,  *  as  Mr.  Play  fair  excellently  renders  Bacon,  *  *  has  either 
taken  much  from  a  few  things,  or  too  little  from  a  great  many  j  and  in  both 
cases  has  too  narrow  a  basis  to  be  of  much  duration  or  utility."  Or,  to  use 
the  very  words  of  the  Master  himself,—"  We  shall  then  have  reason  to  hope 
well  of  the  sciences,  when  we  rise  by  continued  steps  from  particulars  to 
inferior  axioms,  and  then  to  the  middle, — and  only  at  last  to  the  most  gene- 
ral."—Nov.  Org.  lib.  i.  S  c"v.  It  is  not  so  much  bv  an  appeal  to  expe- 
rience (for  some  degree  of  that  appeal  is  universal),  as  by  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting it,  that  the  followers  of  Bacon  are  distinguished  from  the  framers 
of  hypotheses.  It  is  one  thing  to  borrow  from  experience  just  enough  to 
make  a  supposition  plausible ;  it  is  quite  another  to  take  from  it  all  that  is 
necessary  to  be  the  foundation  of  just  theory. 

In  this  respect,  perhaps,  more  than  in  any  other,  the  philosophical  writ- 
ings of  Locke  are  contradistinguished  from  those  of  Hobbes.    That  extra- 
oiSinary  man  saw,  with  astonishing  rapidity  of  intuition,  some  of  the  sim- 
plest and  most  general  facts  which  may  be  observed  in  the  operations  of 
the  understanding;   and  perhaps  no  man  ever  possessed  the  same  faculty 
of  conveying  his  abstract  speculations  in  language  of  such  clearness,  pre- 
dsion,  and  force,  as  to  engrave  them  on  the  mind  of  the  reader.     But  he 
did  not  wait  to  examine  whether  there  might  not  be  other  facts  equally 
general  relating  to  the  intellectual  powers;  and  he  therefore  "took  too 
little  from  a  great  many  things."    He  fell  into  the  double  error  of  hastily 
applying  his  general  laws  to  the  most  complicated  processes  of  thought, 
without  considering  that  these  general  laws  were  not  themselves  limited 
by  other  not  less  comprehensive  laws,  and  without  trying  to  discover  how 
they  were  connected  with  particulars,  by  a  scale  of  intermediate  and  secon- 
dary laws.     This  mode  of  philosophising  was  well  suited  to  the  dogmatic 
conGdence  and  dictatorial  tone*  which  belonged  to  the  character  of  the  phi- 
losopher of  Malmesbury,  and  which  enabled  him  to  brave  the  obloquy 
attendant  on  singular  and  obnoxious  opinions.     ''  The  plain  historical  me- 
thod," on  the  other  hand,  chosen  by  Mr.  Locke,  produced  the  natural 


the  exqaisite,  and  almost  poetical,  beauty,  of  some  of  its  illustratioos.  **  Ideas  ^nicklj  fade, 
ofleii  Taoiah  quite  out  ofine  anderBtandiDg,  leaving  no  more  footxteps  or  remaininir  chancten  of 
tbemaelTea  than  shadows  do  flying  oTer  a  field  of  corn." — ^^The  ideas,  as  well  an  children  of  oar 
youth,  often  die  before  us,  and  our  minds  represent  to  us  those  tombs  to  which  we  areapproaclwic  ; 
where,  though  the  brass  and  marble  remain,  yet  the  insciiptions  are  effaced  by  time,  and  Ine 
imagery  nMMnden  away*  Pictures  drawn  in  our  minds  are  laid  m  fading  colours,  and,  naleni  apie 
times  refreshed,  Tanish  and  disappear.** — Book  11.  Chan.  10.  This  pathetic  language  must  have 
been  inspired  by  experience ;  and,  though  Ijocke  could  not  have  been  more  than  nfty-«ix  iirhen 
he  wrote  these  sentences,  it  is  too  well  known  that  the  first  decays  of  memoiy  may  be  painfttl|j  fell 
long  before  they  can  be  delected  by  the  keenest  observer. 

*  ^  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  distinguishing  character  of  Lucretius  (I  mean  of  his  soul  waA 
((enius)  is  a  certain  kind  of  noble  pride,  and  posiiive  assertion  of  his  opinions.  He  is  erety  wbero 
oonfident  of  his  own  reason,  and  assumes  an  absolute  command,  not  only  over  his  vulgar  reft«leffft| 
but  even  his  patron  Memmius.  From  his  time  to  onrs,  I  know  none  so  like  him  as  our  gfoei  and 
pbiKjsopher  of  Malmesbury  .''—l>rydtfit,  Pre/,  to  Second  Misc.  whieh  comtams  TVoHsiaiurms 
from,  imcrttnu. 

Thibugh  it  is  an  act  of  remarkable  good  nature  in  Dryden  to  call  Hobbes  a  po^  yet  hb  trano- 
lations  v?  the  Iliad  and  Odysaey  are  perhaps  the  only  long  works  in  verse  ever  undertaken  b j  any 
man  in  khe  eighty- sixth  year  of  hia  age. 
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fruits  of  caution  and  modesty ;  taught  him  to  distrust  hasty  and  singular 
conclosions;  disposed  liim,  on  fit  occasions,  to  entertain  a  mitigated  scep- 
ticism ;  and  taught  him  the  rare  courage  to  mal^e  an  ingenuous  avowal  of 
ignorance.  This  contrast  is  one  of  our  reasons  for  doubting  whether  Locke 
be  much  indebted  to  Hobbes  for  his  speculations ;  and  certainly  the  mere 
coincidence  of  the  opinions  of  two  metaphysicians  is  slander  evidence,  in 
any  case,  that  either  of  them  have  borrowed  his  opinions  from  the  other. 
Where  the  premises  are  difierenl,  and  they  have  reached  the  same  conclu- 
sion by  different  roads,  such  a  coincidence  is  scarcely  any  evidence  at  all. 
Locke  and  Hobbes  agree  chiefly  on  those  points  in  which,  except  the  Car- 
tesians, all  the  speculators  of  their  age  were  also  agreed.  They  differ  on  the 
most  momentous  questions — the  sources  of  knowledge,  the  power  of  ab- 
straction, the  nature  of  the  will ;  on  the  two  last  of  which  subjects,  Locke, 
by  his  very  failures  themselves,  evinces  a  strong  repugnance  to  the  doctrines 
of  Hobbes.  They  differ  not  only  in  all  their  premises,  and  many  of  their 
conclusions,  but  in  the  manner  of  philosophising  itself.  Locke  had  no 
prejudice  which  could  lead  him  to  imbibe  doctrines  from  the  enemy  of 
liberty  and  religion.  His  style,  with.all  its  faults,  is  that  of  a  man  who 
thinks  for  himself;  and  an  original  style  is  not  usually  the  vehicle  of  bor- 
rowed opinions. 

We  have  said  more  than  we  intended  on  Mr.  Locke's  Essay,  or  on  sub- 
jects which  that  Essay  has  suggested.     Few  books  have  contributed  more 
to  rectify  prejudice — to  undermine  established  errors — to  diffuse  a  just  mode 
of  thinking — to  excite  a  fearless  spirit  of  enquiry — and  yet  to  contain 
it  within  the  boundaries  which  nature  has  prescribed  to  the  human  under- 
standing.  An  amendment  of  the  general  habits  of  thought  is,  in  most  parts 
of  knowledge,  an  object  as  important  as  even  the  discovery  of  new  truths, 
though  it  is  not  so' palpable,  nor  in  its  nature  so  capable  of  being  estimated 
by  superficial  observers.     In  the  mental  and  moral  world,  which  scarcely 
admits  of  any  thing  which  can  be  called  discovery,  the  correction  of  the  in- 
tellectdal  habits  is  probably  the  greatest  service  which  can  be  rendered  to 
science.     In  this  respect  the  merit  of  Locke  is  unrivalled.    His  writings 
have  diffused  throughout  the  civilised  world  the  love  of  civil  liberty — the 
spirit  of  toleration  and  charity  in  religious  differences — the  disposition  to 
reject  whatever  is  obscure,  fantastic,  or  hypothetical  in  speculation — to 
reduce  verbal  disputes  to  their  proper  value— to  abandon  problems  which 
admit  of  no  solution — to  distrust  whatever  cannot  be  clearly  expressed — to 
render  theory  tfie  simple  expression  of  facts — and  to  prefer  those  studies 
which  most  directly  contribute  to  human  happiness.    If  Bacon  first  dis- 
covered the  rules  by  which  knowledge  is  improved,  Locke  has  most  con- 
tributed to  make  mankind  at  large  observe  them.    He  has  done  most, 
thoagh  often  by  remedies  of  silent  and  almost  insensible  operation,  to  cure 
those  mental  distempers  which  obstructed  the  adoption  of  these  rules ;  and 
thus  led  to  that  general  diffusion  of  a  healthful  and  vigorous  understanding, 
which  is  at  once  the  greatest  of  all  improvements,  and  the  instrument  by 
which  all  other  improvements  must  be  accomplished.    He  has  left  to 
posterity  the  instructive  example  of  a  prudent  reformer,  and  of  a  philosophy 
temperate  as  well  as  liberal,  which  spares  the  feelinga  of  the  good,  and 
avoids  direct  hostility  with  obstinate  and  formidable  prejudice.     These 
benefits  are  very  slightly  counterbalanced  by  some  political  doctrines  liable 
to  misapplication,  and  by  the  scepticism  of  some  of  bis  ingenious  followers 
inconvenience  to  which  every  philosophical  school  is  exposed,  which 
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does  not  steadily  limit  its  theory  to  a  mere  exposition  of  experience.  If 
Locke  made  few  discoveries,  Socrates  made  none.  Yet  both  did  more  for 
the  improvement  of  the  understanding,  and  not  less  for  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  than  the  authors  of  vthe  most  brilliant  discoveries.  Mr.  Locke 
will  ever  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  ornaments  of  the  English  nation ; 
and  the  most  distant  posterity  will  speak  of  him  in  the  language  addressed 
to  him  by  the  poet — 

**  O  Decus  AngliacfB  certe,  o  Lux  aliora  pentin ! " 

Grayt  t)t  Princ.  Cogitand. 

The  "Treatise  ou  the  Law  of  War  and  Peace,''  the  ** Essay  on  Human 
Understanding,"  the  •*  Spirit  of  Laws,"  and  the  **  Inquiry  into  the  Causes 
of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,"  are  the  works  which  have  most  directly  influenced 
the  general  opinion  of  Europe  during  the  two  last  centuries.  They  are  also 
the  most  conspicuous  landmarks  in  the  progress  of  the  sciences  to  which 
they  relate.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  defects  of  all  these  great  works  are 
very  similar.  The  leading  notions  of  none  of  them  can,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  be  said  to  be  original,  though  Locke  and  Smith  in  that  respect  sur- 
pass their  illustrious  rivals.  All  of  them  employ  great  care  in  ascertaining 
those  laws  which  are  immediately  deduced  from  experience,  or  directly 
applicable  to  practice;  but  apply  metaphysical  and  abstract  principles  with 
considerable  negligence.  No  one  pursues  the  order  of  science,  boginning 
with  first  elements,  and  advancing  to  more  and  more  complicated  con- 
clusions ;  though  Locke  is  perhaps  less  defective  in  method  than  the  rest. 
All  admit  digressions  which,  though  often  intrinsically  excellent,  distract 
attention,  and  break  the  chain  of  thought.  None  of  them  are  happy  in  the 
choice,  or  constant  in  the  use,  of  technical  terms;  and  in  none  do  we  find 
much  of  that  rigorous  precision  which  is  the  first  beauty  of  philosophical 
language.  Grotius  and  Montesquieu  were  imitators  of  Tacitus, — the  first 
with  more  gravity — the  second  with  more  vivacity ;  but  both  wereiempled 
to  forsake  the  simple  diction  of  science,  in  pursuit  of  the  poignant  4)revity 
which  that  great  historian  has  carried  to  a  vicious  excess.  Locke  and  Smith 
chose  an  easy,  clear,  and  free,  but  somewhat  loose  and  verbose,  style- 
more  concise  in  Locke — more  elegant  in  Smith, — in  both  exempt  from 
pedantry,  but  not  void  of  ambiguity  and  repetition.  Perhaps  all  these  ap- 
parent defects  contributed  in  some  degree  to  the  specific  usefulness  of  these 
great  works ;  and,  by  rendering  their  contents  more  accessible  and  acceptable 
to  the  majority  of  readers,  have  more  completely  biendetl  their  principles 
with  the  common  opinions  of  mankind. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  writings  of  Leibnitz,  we 
cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  inserting  in  this  place  (with  whatever 
departure  from  order]  two  letters  between  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Mr.  Locke» 
published,  for  the  first  time,  in  this  Discourse,  which  bear  equal  testimony 
to  the  meekness  and  humility  of  one  of  these  great  philosophers,  and  to  the 
generous  forgiveness  of  the  other. 

^  Sir  Isaac  Newtoo,  himself  an  iDtimate  friend  of  Locke's,  appears,  from  a  letter  of  \iU  nhkrl* 
I  have  read  in  his  own  handwriting,  to  hare  felt  preciKoiy  io  the  same  manner  with  the  author  of 
the  Characteristics.  Such,  at  least,  were  h»  first  impreHsions ;  allhough  he  afterwards  reqocftled, 
with  a  humility  and  candour  worthy  of  himself,  the  forgiveness  of  Locke  for  this  injustice  done  to 
bis  character.  '  I  beg  your  pardon  (says  he]  for  representing  that  you  struck  at  the  root  of  mora- 
lity in  a  principle  you  laid  down  in  your  book  of  Ideas,  and  designed  to  puraue  in  another  book  : 
and  that  I  took  you  for  a  Hobbist.'  In  the  some  letter  Newton  alludes  to  certain  unfoandca 
suspicions  which  he  had  been  led  to  entertain  of  the  propriety  of  Locke's  conduct  in  some  of  Ufeeir 
private  oonceTDfl ;  adding,  with  an  ingenuous  and  ahnott  infantine  iimplidly,  *  I  was  so  aaeb  af> 
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feeltd  wilh  thii,  ihat  when  one  told  m%  you  was  tiicklv  and  would  oot  live,  I  answered,  'twere 
better  if  70a  were  dead.  I  desire  you  to  forgive  me  this  uncharitableness.*  This  letter  is  sub- 
scribed, yourmoMt  humble  and  most  unfortunaU  servant.  Is.  Newton. 

**  The  roug^  draught  of  Mr.  Locke's  reply  to  these  afflicting  acknowledgments  was  kindly  com- 
maiueated  to  me  by  a  friend  some  years  ago.  It  is  written  with  the  magnanimity  of  a  philosopher, 
and  wilh  the  good-humoured  forbearance  of  a  man  of  the  world ;  ana  it  breathes  throughout  no  ^ 
tender  and  so  unaffected  a  veneration  for  the  good  as  well  as  great  (^ualilies  of  the  exoellent  person 
to  whom  it  i4  addressed,  as  demonstrates  at  once  (he  conscious  integrity  of  the  writer,  and  the 
soiwriority  of  his  mind  to  the  irritation  of  little  passions.  I  know  of  nothing  from  Locke's  pen 
wbicb  does  more  honour  to  his  temper  and  character ;  and  I  introduce  it  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  ' 
is  eoanexion  with  those  strictures  which  truth  has  extorted  from  me  on  that  part  of  his  system 
which,  to  the  moralist,  stands  most  in  need  of  explanation  and  apology. 

*"||R.  LOCKB  TO  MR.  HtWTOS. 

"'Sir,  0ate8,5ih  October,     93. 

^ '  I  have  been  erer  since  I  first  knew  you  so  kindly  and  sincerely  your  friend,  and  thought  you 
so  much  mine,  that  I  couli  not  have  believed  what  you  tell  me  of  yourself,  had  I  had  it  from  any 
body  else.  And  though  I  cannot  but  be  mightily  troubled  that  you  should  have  had  so  many  wrong 
and  anjusC  thoughts  of  me,  yet,  next  to  the  return  of  good  offices,  such  as  from  a  sincere  good  will 
I  hare  erer  done  you,  I  receive  your  acknowledgment  of  the  contrary  as  the  kindest  thing  you  could 
have  done  me,  since  it  gives  me  hopes  I  have  not  lost  a  friend  I  so  much  ralued.  After  what  your 
letter  expresses,  I  shall  not  need  to  say  any  thing  to  justify  myself  to  you :  I  shall  always  think 
yoor  own  reflection  on  my  carriage  both  to  you  and  all  mankind  will  sufficiently  do  that,  f  nsteadof 
that,  give  me  leare  to  assnre  you,  that  T  am  more  ready  to  forgive  yon  than  you  can  be  to  desire  it ; 
and  I  do  it  so  freely  and  fully  that  I  wish  for  nothing  more  than  the  opportunity  to  convince  you 
thai  I  truly  lore  and  esteem  you ;  and  that  I  hare  still  the  same  good  wdl  for  you  as  if  nothing  of 
this  had  happened.  To  confirm  this  to  you  more  fully,  I  should  be  glad  to  meet  you  any  where, 
and  the  ralber,  because  the  conclusion  of  your  letter  makes  me  apprenend  it  would  not  be  wholly 
useless  to  yoa.  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  serve  you  to  my  utmost,  in  any  way  you  shall  like,  and 
i^ll  oolv  need  your  commands  or  permission  to  do  it 

*'  My  book,  is  going  to  press  for  a  second  edition ;  and,  though  I  can  answer  for  the  design  witli 
which  I  writ  it,  yet,  since  you  have  so  opportunely  given  me  notice  of  what  you  have  said  of  it,  f 
should  take  it  as  a  favour  if  vou  would  point  out  to  me  the  places  that  gave  occasion  to  that  censure, 
that,  by  expkuning  myself  better,  I  may  avoid  being  mistaken  by  others,  or  unwillingly  doing  the 
leai^t  prejudice  to  truth  or  virtue.  1  am  sure  you  are  so  much  a  friend  to  both,  that,  were  you  none 
to  me,  I  could  expect  this  from  you.  But  I  cannot  doubt  but  you  would  do  a  great  deal  more  than 
this  for  my  sake,  who,  after  all,  have  all  the  concern  of  a  friend  for  youj  wish  you  extremely  well, 
and  am,  without  compliment,'  &c.  &c. 

^  (For  the  preservation  of  this  precious  memorial  of  Mr.  Locke,  the  public  is  indebted  to  the 
deaceodaots  of  hi:*  friend  and  rehtion  the  Lord  Chancellor  King,  10  whom  his  papers  and  library 
were  beoueathed.  The  original  i»  still  in  the  possession  of  the  present  representative  of  that  nable 
fiunilj ;  tor  whose  flattering  permission  to  enrich  my  Dissertation  with  the  above  extracts,  i  feel 
the  more  grateful,  as  1  have  not  the  honour  of  being  personally  known  to  his  lordship.)*' 

The  genius  of  Leibnitz,  as  well  as  the  character  of  his  philosophy,  was 
diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  Locke.  Their  names  are  the  most  con- 
spicuous in  the  two  schools  of  philosophy,  which,  for  want  of  better  names, 
may  be  called  experimental  stnd  speculative^  though  some  of  their  followers 
have  gone  nearer  to  both  extremes  than  their  masters,  while  others  have 
renaained  at  various  points  in  the  space  between  them.  The  tendency  of 
Leibnitz's  mind  was  wholly  speculative.  He  applied  the  whole  force  of  his 
understanding  to  the  first  principles  of  knowledge,  and  almost  disregarded 
those  subordinate  laws  which  immediately  regulate  the  phenomena.  Though 
one  of  the  greatest  mathematicians  of  his  age,  he  partook  in  a  very  small 
degree  of  its  experimental  spirit.  Singular  as  it  may  seem,  this  highly  abtract 
character  of  his  system  inclined  his  mind  to  tolerate,  and  almost  to  acquiesce. 
in.  most  received  opinions.  It  is  a  favourite  maxim,  which  he  often  repeats, 
"  that  moat  received  doctrines  will  hear  a  good  sense."  *  By  a  good  sense, 
he  means  a  construction  which  makes  them  reconcilable  with  his  philosophy . 
His  object  not  being  to  correct  particular  opinions,  but  to  make  proselytes 
to  his  general  principles,  he  was  always  ready  to  conclude  a  peace  wilh 
powerful  prejudices.    Hence,  the  Leibnitzian  system  is  full  of  accommo- 

*  Nouv.  Bsl.  liv.  i.  chap.  2. 
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dation  and  compromise  with  popular  opinion,  while  it  deviates  most  widely 
from  the  genera]  principles  of  former  philosophers;  and  this  peculiarity  is 
in  part  the  cause  of  his  often  conveying  his  doctrines  in  no  yery  clear  terms, 
where  perspicuity  might  have  embarrassed  his  negations  with  prejudice. 
Though  Leibnitz  was  not  insincere,  the  tendency  of  this  mode  of  philo- 
sophising is  towards  indistinct  opinions  and  equivocal  language.  Mr.  Locke, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  of  whose  philosophy  was  practical,  could 
make  no  compromise  with  established  errors;  for  he  gained  nothing  unless 
he  corrected  general  opinion  on  important  points. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  known,  at  least  in  this  country,  that 
Leibnitz  actually  composed  a  work  which  was  intended  to  be  an  answer  to 
the  "Essay  on  Human  Understanding."  This  very  important  work  is  not 
contained  in  Duten's  edition  of  his  works,  and  for  that  reason,  perhaps, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  Mr.  Stewart.  It  was  published  at 
Amsterdam  in  1765,  by  Raspe,  from  Leibnitz's  manuscripts  in  the  library 
at  Hanover,  under  the  title  of  '*New  Essays  en  the  Human  Under- 
sUmding.*^ 

It  consists  of  a  series  of  remarks  on  Locke,  whom  he  examines,  chapter 
by  chapter,  and  was  written,  as  he  tells  us,  when  he  was  either  travelling 
or  at  Herenhausen  with  the  court  of  Hanover.*  One  reason  of  his  opposi- 
tion to  Mr.  Locke  he  says  was,  that  the  latter  philosopher  "weakened  too 
much  the  generous  philosophy  of  the  Platonists,  which  Descartes  had  ia 
part  restored,  and  had  substituted  for  it  opinions  which  lowered  mankind, 
and  even  injured  morality,  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  author,  which 
was  very  good."  Another  general  observation  of  Leibnitz  coincides  re- 
markably with  the  remarks  in  the  present  Discourse,  on  the  difference  be- 
tween the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Locke  and  that  of  Gassendi. 

**  Perhapfl  the  opinumt  of  our  able  author  are  ndt  bo  far  from  mine  as  they  appear  to  be.  For, 
after  harinff  employed  the  whole  of  his  ftret  book  agaiost  innate  knowledge,  taken  in  a  certain  eeiHc, 
he  ackaowledgce,  in  the  becinniag  of  the  second,  that  there  are  ideas  which  do  not  originate  from 
the  senses,  but  which  arise  nrom  reflection.  Now,  reflection  is  nothing  but  attention  to  that  which 
pasMS  within  us ;  and  the  senses  do  not  con?ey  to  us  what  we  already  possess  within  oorselTes. 
Can  it  then  be  denied  that  there  is  mnch  innate  in  the  mind  ?  The  mind  is  itself  innate,  and  ther« 
are  included  in  it  substanee,  duration,  change,  actbn,  perception,  pleasure,  and  a  (housamA  other 


ideas  of  existence,  of  possibility,  of  identity,  are  so  evidently  innate,  that  they  enter  into  all  ov 
thoughts  and  reasonings,  and  I  consider  them  as  essential  to  our  understanding.**  (p.  58.)  **Tbe 
axiom  received  among  philosophers  will  be  objected  to  ok,  that  ihtre  is  noihtna  m  tki  umdmr- 
atandmg  which  thm  noi  eoflne  jfroas  the  senses.  But  we  must  except  the  un^rstandiiig  itself 
and  its  afiectioos  (i.  e.  its  propertien).  But  the  mind  contains  existence,  substance,  the  one,  fhe 
same,  cause,  perception,  reasonmg,  and  many  other  notions  which  the  senses  cannot  gire.  TMe 
aaress  pretip  well  wUh  the  mUhor  qf  the  Essa^,  who  ascribes  a  considerakU  part  sf  o«r 
tdeas  to  the  reflection  qf  the  ntmd  on  its  own  nature/*  (p.  67.)  ^AU  the  primitive  truths^ 
either  of  reason  or  offaet,  have  this  m  common,  that  they  cannot  be  proved  by  anm  tUmg 
mere  certain/*  ^{^.7B\.)  #-  jr  — »    ^.^v 

The  coincidence  of  some  of  these  remarks  with  those  of  Mr.  Stewarl  on 
the  "Essay  on  Human  UndersUnding,"  and  of  others  of  them  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  modem  opponents  of  Mr.  Locke,  cannot  fail  to  attract  tke 
attention  of  those  who  are  conversant  with  melaphTslcal  controtersies.  The 
language  is  very  different ;  the  writers  are  trained  in  different  schools,  and 

*  ^^wj.  Bw.  .wr  PEntendement  Humain,  Amsterdam,  1765,  Preface,  p.  13.  This  woik  m 
mentiotted  by  LeiboilK  in  his  second  letter  to  Remond  in  Dutens's  edition,  Vol.  ii.  Some  -^—^ 
remarin  of  the  same  nature  he  had  before  sent  to  Mr.  Burnet  of  Kemnay ;  Dutens,  ri.  33).    1 
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have  reached  (heir  conclusions  by  different  roads.  There  to  no  suspicioa 
of  plagiarism.  Bui  the  opinions  and  reasonings  have  a  strong  resemblance 
to  each  other.  We  shall  venture  on  one  or  two  more  extracts  from  a  book 
whidi  js  very  rare,  as  well  as  important  in  the  history  of  philosophy. 

**11ie  reality  of  aennble  objects  is  sufficiently  established  by  tlie  coooexion  of  constant  ob- 
serrstioB.  As  reaaon  and  obsenratiott  five  iis.the  Mcofw  qfjudfin^  tf  the  fuivrt  m  H§  rtUUiom 
U  Mr  weffare^  and  as  the  ereai  oorresponds  with  our  ruasonable  juqgpients,  we  oaa  neither  ask 
Bor  have  a  greater  certainly  on  these  sunjects.  To  doubt  serioufljf,  %•  to  dombt  in  relation  to 
praetieeP  (p.  41$)  **  It  is  not  impo^ible,  metaphysically  speaking,  that  there  should  be  a  dream 
ss  darable  and  connected  as  the  life  of  man :  but  it  is  a  supposition  as  contrary  to  reason,  as  that  of 
a  book  formed  by  throwing  ty  pes  m  a  dice-oox.  *  And  it  ts  true,  that,  vrooided  the  phenomena 
ere  comuetedf  it  ie  qf  no  consequence  whether  they  are  called  areame  or  not^  since  ex- 
pmenee  shows  thtU  we  are  not  disappointed  in  the  measwee  which  we  take  concerning 
phmsmtma,  when  these  measures  arejounded  on  the  principles  ofreaeon.^  (p.  389.) 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  in  these  last  passages,  how  clearly  Leibnitz  foresaw 
fudi  an  opposition  as  that  of  Berkeley  to  the  ciistence  of  matter,  and  how 
low  he  rated  the  practical  consequences  of  the  question.  He  did  not,  like 
Dr.  Johnson,  suppose  that  striking  his  foot  again*st  a  stone  was  a  refutation  of 
idealism;  nor  did  he,  like  Dr.  Beattie,  imagine  that  the  idealist,  if  he  were 
ooosistent  with  himself,  should  have  no  fear  of  falling  over  a  precipice.  He 
saw  that,  in  the  ideal  theory,  the  distinction  between  reality  and  illusion  is 
as  cfear  as  in  any  other  account  of  the  origin  of  our  perceptions,  though 
there  is  some  difference  in  the  terms  which  were  employed  to  denote  that 
distinction.  The  idealist,  indeed,  is  no  more  to  be  charged  with  inconsis- 
Imcy  for  complying  with  common  language,  than  Uie  Gopemican  who  says 
that  the  sun  rises  and  sets.  Many  of  the  expressions  of  Leibnitz  on  this 
lubject,  have  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  admirable  deductions  of  Twrgoi^ 
contained  in  the  artide  Existbitgb  in  the  Encyclopedia. 

The  eitreme  difBculty  which  Mr.  Stewart  feels  in  entering  into  the  notion 
of MantuU,  seems  to  us  somewhat  singular,  especially  considering  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  speaks  of  the  indivisible  points  or  centres  of  attraction  and 
repulsion,  which,  according  to  the  system  of  Boscovich,  constitute  the  ma- 
terial world  .f  It  is  not  easy  to  discover  such  a  distinction  between  these 
two  modes  of  thinkiqg  or  of  speaking,  as  will  justify  us  in  considering  that 
of  Boscovich  as  admissible,  and  treating  that  of  Leibnitz  as  wholly  incon- 
eeivible.  The  external  world,  in  the  opinion  of  Leibnitz,  is  only  a  **9erie9 
^fegitko'  €nul  caimeeted  jf^kenomena.*'  These  phenomena  consist  in  the 
sction  and  reaction  of  the  parts  of  what  is  called  Matter  on  each  other. 
Every  part  acts  on  every  other  part— every  action  affects  the  whole;  or,  in 
othar  words,  the  state  of  one  part  remains  the  same,  when  that  of  any  other 
part  is  changed.  These  reciprocal  actions  Leibnitz  referred  to  certaiai 
igeots  analogous  to  the  thinking  principle  of  man  in  their  simplicity,  and 
endowed  with  what  he  calls  Pereeptiim;  but  which,  as  he  restricts  it, 
teems  to  he  only  the  power  of  being  so  acted  on  by  other  agents  as  to  exhibit 
the  material  phenomena.  He  says,  indeed,  that  they  represent  the  whole 
oniverse,  or  that  each  is  a  mirror  of  the  whole ;  but  these  phrases  amount 
only  to  this,  that  all  the  parts  of  the  universe  are  connected,  and  that  an 

*  This  obaerration  is  rather  indicatire  of  the  compromising  spirit  of  Leibnits,  than  of  his  real 
opiuoo. ' 

t  See  Boseovkli'is  Sapplements  to  the  ingentonB  poem  of  Stay,  1765.  That  theM  two  philo> 
■pkical  Jesuits  enjoyed  professorships  at  Rome,  and  that  the  *^  Prineipia**  of  Newton  were 
psUNbed  there  by  papal  permission,  are  honourable  proofs  that  the  spirit  of  loWraiion  had  maoe 
pest  progreas  in  1  lalj  since  the  time  of  Galileo.  A  system  of  Ethics,  founded  oa  the  principles  oi 
B^tiih  phaosophers,  has  appeared  at  Rome  within  these  two  years.  It  is  written  hjS^atUam, 
tW  editor  of  Lyoophron,  and  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  not  only  for  ita  own  merit  and  suiguiarii7» 
Wl  as  a  creditable  example  of  the  liberal  adminiBtration  of  the  Roman  state. 
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iatellect  of  sufficient  power  would  discover  in  each  Ihe  manner  in  which  i( 
is  affected  by  the  changes  of  all  the  rest.  **  Each  monade,"  says  Kaeslner,* 
**  represents  the  world  only  as  a  thermometer  represents  the  warmth,  or  a 
barometer  the  weight,  of  the  atmosphere."  We  do  not  contend  for  the  truth, 
still  less  for  the  usefulness,  of  these  representations.  But  they  seem  to  us 
intelligible  ;  and  the  language  is  not  more  objectionable  than  that  of  Bosco- 
vich,  when  he  tells  us  that  **  points  are  endowed  with  powers  of  attraction 
and  repulsion."  The  truth  is,  that  the  Leibnitzian  philosophy  is  a  system 
of  immaterialism,  though  differently  modified  from  that  of  Berkeley,  and 
deduced  from  different  principles.  If  Mr.  Stewart  has' any  quality  which 
has  an  unfavourable  influence  on  his  mind  as  an  historian  of  philosophy, 
perhaps  it  is  that  honest  and  steady  adherence  to  his  own  principles  which 
renders  him  incapable  of  the  momentary  assumption  of  the  opinions  of  other 
men,  which  is  often  necessary  faithfully  to  represent,  or  even  perfectly  to 
conceive  them. 

We  do  not  intend  to  make  any  observation  on  the  atheistical  or  pantheis- 
tical system  of  Spinoza ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  historical  curiosity,  to  point  out 
two  mistakes  into  which  Mr.  Stewart  has  fallen  in  his  account  of  that  cele- 
brated Jew.  He  supposes  that  those  writert  who  ascribe  a  Hebrew  origin  to 
Spinozism,  mean  thereby  to  impute  its  rise  to  the  immorality  of  the  author's 
countrymen  at  Amsterdam.  The  fact  is,  that  the  most  ancient  Rabbinical 
philosophy,  which,  like  many  other  Oriental  speculations,  had  a  tendency 
towards  pantheism,  is  generally,  as  well  as  reasonably,  supposed  to  have 
influenced  the  opinions  of  Spinoza.  Neilher  is  it  true,  as  is  here  asserted,  *}- 
that  the  political  opinions  of  Spinoza  coincided  with  those  of  Hobbes.  On 
the  contrary,  he  inclines  against  monarchy ;  i  he  observes,  that  as  one  man 
cannot  really  rule  a  multitude,  the  most  absolute  monarchy  becomes  a 
practical  aristocracy  in  the  hands  of  the  ministers  and  advisers  of  4hc  king; 
and  that  monarchy  is  then  most  secure,  when  it  is  so  constituted  as  to  direct 
its  administration  to  the  public  good.  Some  of  his  limitations  of  monarchical 
powerare,  indeed,  fantastic.  His  arguments  in  favour  of  a  large  aristocracy,  § 
which  he  commends  as  the  form  of  government  moat  favourable  to  liberty, 
are  ingenious,  and,  as  far  as  relate  to  a  comparison  with  absolute  monarchy, 
perfectly  solid.  His  chapter  on  Democracy  is  unfmished.  It  contains 
nothing  very  remarkable,  but  a  formal  argument  in  defence  of  the  exdusion 
of  women  from  political  privileges.  There  is  another  most  material  question 
concerning  which  Spinoza  differs  radically  from  Hobbes.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  philosopher  of  Malmesbury,  the  religion  of  each  country  depends 
absolutely  on  the  sovereign.  Not  content  with  regarding  an  established 
Church  as  a  creature  of  the  State,  he  considers  belief  in  the  doctrines,  or 
divine  authority  of  religion  itself,  as  an  act  of  obedience  due  to  the  supreme 
power.  Open  dissent  is  with  him  rebellion/*  Spinoza,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  content  with  contending  for  toleration,  of  which  bis  experience  in  Holland 
had  taught  him  the  benefits,  objected  altogether  to  an  established  church ; 
a  circumstance  the  more  deserving  of  notice,  because  we  believe  him  to  be 

^  *  NoHT.  Em.  Preface,  p.  vi. — Abraham  Kaestoer,  who  wrote  thi*  able  preface,  wita  a  dia- 
tinffubhed  mathematician  and  professor  of  mathematics,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  at  Goetting en» 
where  he  died  in  ISOO,  at  the  age  of  eighty -one,  probably  the  last  Leibnitzian  in  Europe, 
t  Disc.  J).  76.  note. 

i  **  Servitutis  igitur  non  pacis  interest  omoem  potestatem  ad  untim  traosferre;  nam  pax  ui 
jam  diximos  non  in  belli  priTatione,  sed  in  auimoruro  unione  coDsiMit."    Tract.  Pol,  cap.  vi.  S  4^ 
$  Cap.  viii.    Cap.  ix. 
^*  Leviathan,  Part  iu. 
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the  earliest  writer  who  opposed  religious  establishments  on  grounds  of 
general  policy,*  which  are  wholly  unconnected  in  argument  with  his  own 
anti-religious  opinions. 

It  would  be  inexcusable  to  revive  the  mention  of  such  a  controversy  as 
that  which  relates  to  liberty  and  necessity,  for  any  other  purpose  than  to 
inculcate  mutual  candour,  and  to  censure  the  introduction  of  invidious  topics. 
If  there  were  any  hope  of  terminating  that  endless  and  fruitless  contro- 
versy, the  most  promising  expedient  would  be  a  general  agreement  (o  banish 
the  technical  terms  hitherto  employed  on  both  sideis  from  philosophy,  and 
to  limit  ourselves  rigorously  to  a  statement  of  those  facts  in  which  all 
men  agree,  expressed  in  language  perfectly  purified  from  all  tincture  of 
system.  The  agreement  in  fact  would  then  probably  be  found  to  be  much 
more  extensive  than  is  often  suspected  by  either  party.  Experience  is,  and 
indeed  must  be,  equally  appealed  to  by  both.  All  mankind  feel  and  own, 
that  their  actions  are  at  least  very  much  affected  by  their  situation,  their 
opinions,  their  feelings,  and  their  habits ;  yet  no  man  would  deserve  the 
compliment  of  confutation,  who  seriously  professed  to  doubt  the  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong,  the  reasonableness  of  moral  approbation  and  disap- 
probation, the  propriety  of  praising  and  censuring  voluntary  actions,  the 
justice  of  rewarding  or  punishing  them  according  to  their  intention  and 
tendency.  No  reasonable  person,  in  whatever  terms  he  may  express  himself 
concerning  the  will,  has  ever  meant  to  deny  that  ipan  has  powers  and 
iiaicuUies  which  justify  the  moral  judgments  of  the  human  race.  Every 
advocate  of  free  will  admits  the  fact  of  the  iniluence  of  motives,  from  which 
the  Necessarian  infers  the  truth  of  his  opinion.  Every  Necessarian  must 
also  admit  those  attributes  of  moral  and  responsible  agency,  for  the  sake  of 
which  the  advocate  of  liberty  considers  his  doctrine  as  of  such  unspeakable 
importance.  Both  parties  ouglit  equally  to  own;  that  the  matter  in  dispute 
is  a  question  of  fact  relating  to  the  mind,  which  must  be  ultimately  decided 
by  its  own  consciousness.  The  Necessarian  is  even  bound  to  admit,  that  no 
speculation  is  tenable  on  this  subject,  which  is  not  reconcilable  to  the  general 
opinioDS  of  mankind,  and  which  does  not  afford  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  that  part  of  common  language  which  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  most  at 
variance  with  it. 

After  the  actual  antecedents  of  volition  had  been  thus  admitted  by  one 
party,  and  its  moral  consequences  by  another,  the  subject  of  contention  would 
be  reduced  to  the  question,  What  is  the  state  oC  the  mind  in  the  interval 
which  passes  between  motive  and  action  ?  or,  to  speak  with  still  more  strict  ~ 
propriety.  By  what  words  is  that  state  of  the  mind  most  accurately  described? 
If  this  habit  of  thinking  could  be  steadily  and  long  preserved,  so  evanescent 
a  subject  of  dispute  might  perhaps  in  the  end  disappear,  and  the  contending 
parties  might  at  length  discover  that  they  had  been  only  looking  at  opposite 
sides  of  the  same  truth.  But  the  terms  Liberty  and  Necessity  embroil  the 
controversy,  inflame  the  temper  of  disputants,  and  involve  them  in  clouds  of 
angry  zeal,which  render  them  incapable,  not  only  of  perceiving  their  numerous 
and  important  coincidences,  but  even  of  clearly  discerning  the  single  point 
OD  which  they  differ.     Every  generous  sentiment,  and  every  hostile  passion 

*  **  Ad  religionem  quod  attinet,  nulla  plan^  templa  urbium  sumptibus  ndificanda,  nee  jura  de 
opanoDibus  itatuenda,  niri  seditiossB  sint  et  cmtatis  fandamenta  evertant.  li  igitar  quibiis  re- 
'— -ini  pubfice  exeroere  conoedilur,  templum  «  velint  miis  sumptibug  edificent."     Tract. 


PolUic.  <»p.  Ti.  $  40.    Thegeoeral  reason  u  assigned  in  the  following  chapter.    ^  Cieterum  re^ 
Deum  colendi  jiu  nemo  in  alium  fraosferre  potest."    Id.  cap.  Tii.  $  95.    This  is 


sire  Deum  colendi  jus  nemo  m  ahum  fraosferre  potest."    la,  cap.  tu.  $  »>.     l  bis  is  a 
fta^n  founded  on  the  sacredoess  of  religion. 
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of  haman  nature*  have  for  ages  been  connected  with  these  words.  They  are 
the  badges  of  the  oldest,  the  widest,  and  the  most  obstinate  warfare  waged  by 
metaphysicians.  Whoeyer  refuses  to  try  the  experiment  of  renouncing  them , 
at  least  for  a  time,  can  neither  be  a  peace-maker  nor  a  friend  of  dispassionate 
discussion ;  and,  if  he  stickles  for  mere  words,  he  may  be  justly  suspected  of 
being  almost  aware  that  he  is  contending  for  nothing  but  words. 

But  if  projects  of  perpetual  peace  should  be  as  Utopian  in  the  schools  as 
in  the  world,  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  condenw  the  use  of  weapooA 
which  exasperate  animosity,  without  'contributing  to  decide  the  contest. 
Of  this  nature,  in  our  opinion,  are  the  imputations  of  irreligion  and  immo- 
rality, which  have  for  ages  been  thrown  on  those  divines  and  philosophers 
who  have  espoused  Necessarian  opinions.  Mr.  Stewart,  though  he  anxious- 
ly* acquits  individuals  of  evil  intention,  has  too  much  lent  the  weight 
of  his  respectable  opinion  to  these  useless  and  inflammatory  charges. 
We  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  he  could  imagine  that  there  is  the  slight- 
est connexion  between  the  doctrine  of  necessity  and  the  system  of  Spinoza. 
That  the  world  is  governed  by  a  Supreme  Mind,  which  is  invariably  in- 
fluenced by  the  dictates  of  its  own  wisdom  and  goodness,  seems  to  be  the 
very  essence  of  theism ;  and  no  man  who  substantially  dissents  from  that 
proposition,  can  deserve  the  name  of  a  pure  theist.  But  this  is  precisely  the 
reverse  of  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza,  which,  in  spite  of  all  its  ingenious  disguises, 
undoubtedly  denies  the  supremacy  of  mind.  This  objection,  however,  haa 
already  been  answered,  not  only  by  the  pious  and  profound  Jonathan 
Edwards,  *  an  avowed  Necessarian,  but  by  Mr.  Locke,  whose  opinions  about 
this  question  are  not  very  distinct,  and  even  by  Dr.  Clarke  himself,  the 
ablest  and  most  celebrated  of  the  advocates  of  liberty,  f  To  these  religious 
philosophers  we  need  only  refer  our  readers  for  a  satisfactory  vindication  of 
the  Necessarians  on  this  subject,  t 

The  charge  of  immoral  tendency,  however,  deserves  more  serious  con- 
sideration, as  it  has  been  repeatedly  enforced  by  Mr.  Stewart,  and  brought 
forward  also  by  Dr.  Gopplestone ;  §  the  only  writer  of  ouf  time  who  has 
equally  distinguished  himself  in  paths  so  distant  from  each  other  as  dassical 
literature,  political  economy,  and  metaphysical  philosophy.  His  general 
candour  and  temperance  give  weight  to  his  accusation ;  and  it  is  likely  to  be 
conveyed  to  posterity  by  a  volume,  which  is  one  of  the  best  models  of  phi- 
losophical style  that  our  age  has  produced.** 

*  Eoqairy  into  FVee  Will,  Pml  iv.  c.  7. 

f  Demon,  of  the  Being  and  Attributes,  etc. 

I  The  most  conclusive  authority  w  that  of  Butler,  who,  though  an  opponent  of  neoesnljr,  ex- 
pressly acouits  it  of  inconsistency  with  morality  and  religion.  The  sixth  cbaptor  of  the  first  part 
of  his  Analogy  is  entitled,  **  Of  the  Opinion  of  Necessity  considered  as  inflaeocing  Practice ;"  and 
concludes  thus:  — ^ From  these  things  we  majr  learn  in  what  sense  to  understand  that  geaeral 
assertion,  that  the  opinion  of  necessi^  is  essentially  destructiTe  of  all  religion.  Firgi,  in  a  prac- 
tical sense ;  that  by  this  notion  aikeistic  men  pretend  to  satisfy  and  encourage  thenuetws  m 
vice :  and,  secondly^  in  the  strictest  sense,  that  it  is  a  contradiction  to  the  whole  constitutioa  flf 
nature,  and  to  what  we  every  moment  experience  in  ourselves ;  and  so  overturns  ever^f  '^^• 
But  by  no  means  is  this  eusertion  to  be  understood  as  tf  necessity,  supposing  U  could poeetoly 
be  heconcHed  with  the  constiiution  of  things,  and  Ufhat  we  experiettce,  were  noi  also  reeastcii- 
able  with  religion;  for^  upon  thie  supposition,  it  is  demonstrably  so." 

It  is  evident  that  the  above  pa^isage  ainrm«  three  thiftgs : 

First,  That  oecemity  is  destructive  of  religion  and  morality,  when  it  is,  in  pmctioe,  miaappUed 
to  that  purpose  by  bad  men — which  may  also  be  said  of  liberty,  or  of  any  other  opinion. 

Secondly,  That  if  it  has  other  qualities  which  would  i>rove  it  to  be  false,  it  is  m  that  case  also 
destructive  of  religion — which  is  impertinent  to  the  question.    And, 

Thirdly,  That  if  it  be,  true,  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  religion  and  morality^which  is  aU  that 
it  can  be  incumbent  on  a  Necessarian  to  maintain. 

$  Discourses  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford.    London,  1821. 

^^  See  a  sermon  of  Archbishop  Ring,  republiibed  by  Mr.  Wbaldy,  an  ingeuous'ami  kpmed 
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The  sermons  of  Dr.  Gopplestone  do,  indeed,  directly  relate  to  theology. 
But,  in  this  case,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  that  subject  from  philosophy. 
Necessity  is  a  philosophical  opinion  relating  to  the  human  will.  Predestina- 
tion is  a  theological  doctrine,  concerning  the  moral  government  of  the  world. 
But  since  the  writings  of  Leibnitz  and  Jonathan  Edwards,  all  supporters  of 
predestination  endeavour  to  show  its  reasonableness  by  the  arguments  of  the 
Necessarian.  It  is  possible,  and  indeed  very  common,  to  hold  the  doctrine 
of  necessity,  without  adopting  many  of  the  dogmas  which  the  Galvinist  con- 
nects with  it.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  make  any  argumentative  defence  of 
Calvinism,  which  is  not  founded  on  the  principle  of  necessity.  The  moral 
consequences  of  both  (whatever  they  may  be)  must  be  the  same ;  and  both 
opinions  are,  accordingly,  represented  by  their  opponents  as  tending,  in  a 
manner  very  similar,  to  weaken  the  motives  to  virtuous  action.* 

There  is  no  topic  which  requires  such  strong  grounds  to  justify  its  admis- 
sion into  controversy,  as  that  of  moral  consequences;  for,  besides  its  incur- 
able tendency  to  inflame  the  angry  passions,  and  to  excite  obloquy  against 
individuals,  which  renders  it  a  practical  restraint  on  free  enquiry,  the  em- 
ployment of  it  in  dispute  seems  to  betray  apprehensions  derogatory  from  the 
dignity  of  morals,  and  not  consonant  either  to  the  dictates  of  reason  or  to  the 
lessons  of  experience.  The  rules  of  morality  are  too  deeply  rooted  in  human 
nature,  to  be  shaken  by  every  veering  breath  of  metaphysical  theory.  Our 
moral  sentiments  spring  from  no  theory.  They  are  as  general  as  any  part  of 
our  nature;  the  causes  which  generate,  or  unfold  and  nourish  them,  lie  deep 
in  the  unalterable  interests  of  society,  and  in  those  primitive  feelings  of  the 
human  heart  which  no  circumstances  can  eradicate.  The  experience  of  all 
ages  teaches,  that  these  deep-rooted  principles  are  far  less  affected  than  is 
commonly  supposed  by  the  revolutions  of  philosophical  opinion,  which 
scarcely  penetrate  beyond  the  surface  of  human  nature.  Exceptions  (here 
doubtless  are;  the  most  speculative  opinions  are  not  pretended  to  be  abso- 
lutely indifferent  in  their  moral  tendency;  and  it  is  needless  to  make  an  express 
exception  of  those  opinions  which  directly  relate  to  practice,  and  which  may 
have  a  considerable  moral  effect.  But  in  general,  the  power  of  the  moral 
feelings  and  the  feebleness  of  speculative  opinions,  are  among  the  most 
striking  phenomena  in  the  history  of  mankind.  What  teacher,  either  philo- 
sophical or  religious,  has  ever  been  successful  in  spreading  his  doctrines, 
who  did  not  reconcile  them  to  our  moral  sentiments,  and  even  recommend 
them  by  pretensions  to  a  purer  and  more  severe  morality?  Wherever  there 
is  a  seeming  or  a  real  repugnance  between  speculative  opinions  and  moral 
rales,  the  speculator  has  always  been  compelled  to  devise  some  compromise 
which,  with  whatever  sacrifice  of  consistency,  may  appease  the  alarmed 
conscience  of  mankind.  The  favour  of  a  few  is  too  often  earned  by  flatter- 
ing their  vicious  passions ;  but  no  immoral  system  ever  acquired  popula- 
rity. Wherever  there  is  a  contest,  the  sp^ulations  yield,  and  the  principles 
prevail.    The  victory  is  equally  decisive,  whether  the  obnoxious  doctrine 

■cBber  of  Oriel  College ;  a  distiiigaisbed  tociety,  wtiich,  besides  Hs  other  neriCB,  k  at  preneot 
the  achool  of  specalatiTe  phikwophy  in  Englaod.  The  note  of  this  ingenioaii  geoUenan  in  p.  100., 
ftttd  the  chapter  of  Tucker,  to  which  he  refers^  would,  we  conceive,  be  atsented  to  by  most 
Nsw  Mariana  ;~allowance  Iwing  made  for  the  strong  and  perhaps  excessiTC  propentiry  of  Tocker 
taaceomodata  his  statements  to  popular  ooooeption  and  established  opanioos,-^  dispsMtion  which 
was  not  without  influence  on  the  mind  of  his  great  follower,  Paley. 

*  la  a  note  to  the  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Eihical  Philosophy,  prefixed  to  the  new 
edition  of  the  Bacf  ckpedia  Britannioa,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  acknowledges  that  this  article  wa» 
wiittcn  by  him,  and  ezpbios  more  fully  his  views  upon  the  doctrine  of  predestination.  See  Ap^ 
~  ^'    to  this  Tohime. 
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be  renounced,  or  so  modified  as  no  longer  to  dispute  the  legitimate  autho- 
rity of  conscience. 

Nature  has  provided  other  guards  for  virtue  against  the  revolt  of  sophistry 
^nd  the  inconstancy  of  opinion.  The  whole  system  of  morality  is  of  great 
extent,  and  comprehends  a  variety  of  principles^  and  senthnents,  of  duties 
and  virtues.  Wherever  new  and  singular  speculation  has  been  at  first  sight 
thought  to  weaken  some  of  Uie  motives  of  moral  activity,  it  has  almost 
uniformly  been  found,  by  longer  experience,  that  tbe  same  speculation  itself 
makes  amends,  by  strengthening  otlier  inducements  to  right  conduct.  There 
is  thus  a  principle  of  compensation  in  the  opinions,  as  in  the  circumstances 
of  man ;  which,  though  not  sufficient  to  level  distinction  and  to  exclude 
preference,  has  yet  such  power,  that  it  ought  to  appease  our  alarms  and  to 
soften  our  controversies.  \  moral  nature  assimilates  every  speculatioo 
which  it  does  not  reject.  If  these  general  reasonings  be  just,  with  what  in- 
creased force  do  they  prove  the  innocence  of  error,  in  a  case  where,  as 
there  seems  to  be  no  possibility  of  diflerence  about  facts,  the  mistake  of 
either  party  must  be  liltle  more  than  verbal? 

We  have  much  more  ample  experience  respecting  the  practical  tendency 
of  religious  than  of  philosophical  opinions.    The  latter  were  formerly  coo- 
fined  to  the  schools,  and  are  still  limited  to  persons  of  some  education.   Tbey 
are  generally  kept  apart  from  our  passions  and  our  business,  and  are  en- 
tertained, as  Cicero  said  of  (he  Stoical  paradoxes,  more  as  a  subject  of  dispute 
than  as  a  rule  of  h'fe.     Religious  opinions,  on  the  contrary,  are  spread  over 
ages  and  nations ;  they  are  felt,  perhaps,  most  strongly  by  the  more  numerous 
classes  of  mankind ;  wherever  they  are  sincerely  entertained,  they  must  be 
regarded  as  the  most  serious  of  all  concerns ;  tliey  are  often  incorporated 
with  the  warmest  passions  of  which  the  human  heart  is  capable ;  and,  in  this 
state,  from  their  eminently  social  and  sympathetic  nature,  they  are  capable 
of  becoming  the  ruling  principle  of  action  in  vast  multitudes.    Let  us  there- 
fore appeal  to  experience,  on  the  moral  influence  of  Necessarian  opinioos 
in  their  theological  term.    By  doing  so,  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of 
contemplating  the  principle  in  its  most  active  state,  operating  upon  the 
greatest  masses,  and  for  the  longest  time.    Predestination,  or  doctrines  much 
inclining  towards  it,  have,  on  the  whole,  prevailed  in  the  Christian  churches 
of  the  West  since  the  days  of  Augustine  and  Aquinas.    Who  were  (he  first 
formidable  opponents  of  these  doctrines  in  the  Church  of  Rome?    Tbe 
Jesuits, — the  contrivers  of  courtly  casuistry,  and  the  founders  of  lax  mo- 
rality.   Who,  in  the  same  church,  inclined  to  the  stern  theology  of  Au- 
gustine?   The  Jansenisls — the  teachers  and  the  models  of  austere  morals. 
What  are  we  to  think  of  the  morality  of  Calvinistic  nations,  especially  of  (be 
most  numerous  classes  of  them,  who  seem,  beyond  all  other  men,  to  be 
most  zealously  attached  to  their  religion,  and  most  deeply  penetrated  with 
its  spirit?    Here,  if  any  where,  we  have  a  practical  and  a  decisive  test  of 
the  moral  influence  of  a  belief  in  Necessarian  opinions.  In  Protestant  Switzer- 
land, in  Holland,  in  Scotland,  among  the  English  Nonconformists  and  tbe 
Protestants  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  in  the  New-England  stales,  Calvinism 
long  was  the  prevalent  faith,  and  is  probably  still  the  faith  of  a  considerable 
majority.    Their  moral  education  was  at  least  completed,  and  their  col- 
lective character  formed,  during  the  prevalence  of  Calvinistic  opinions.   Yet 
where  are  communities  to  be  found  of  a  more  pure  and  active  virtue? 
Perhaps  these,  and  other  very  striking  facts,  might  justify  speculations  of  a 
somewhat  singular  nature,  and  even  authorise  a  retort  upon  our  respectable 
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antagoDisis.  But  we  have  no  such  purpose.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  do 
what  in  us  lies  to  mitigate  the  acrimony  of  controversy,  to  teach  disputants 
on  both  sides  to  respect  the  sacred  neutrality  of  morals,  and  to  show  that 
the  provident  and  parental  care  of  nature  has  sufficiently  provided  for  the 
permanent  security  of  the  principles  of  virtue. 

If  we  were  to  amuse  ourselves  in  remarks  on  the  practical  tendency  of 
opinions,  we  might  with  some  plausibility  contend,  that  there  was  a  tendency 
in  inQdelity  to  produce  Toryism.  In  England  alone,  we  might  appeal  to 
the  examples  of  Hobbes,  Bolingbroke,  Hume,  and  Gibbon ;  and  the  opposite 
cases  of  Milton,  Locke,  Addison,  Clarke,  even  Newton  himself,  for  the 
last  of  these  great  men  was  also  a  Whig.  The  only  remarkable  example 
which  now  occurs  to  us  of  a  zealous  believer  who  was  a  bigoted  Tory,  is 
that  of  Dr.  Johnson ;  and  we  may  balance  against  him  the  whole,  or  the 
greater  part  of  the  life  of  his  illustrious  friend,  Mr.  Burke.  We  would  not» 
however,  rest  much  on  observations  founded  on  so  small  an  experience, 
thai  the  facts  may  arise  from  causes  wholly  independent  of  the  opinion. 
Bui  another  unnoticed  coincidence  may  serve  as  an  introduction  to  a  few 
observations  on  the  scepticisms  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  three  most  celebrated  sceptics  of  modern  times,  have  been  zealous 
partisans  of  high  authority  in  government*  It  would  be  rash  to  infer,  from 
the  remarkable  examples  of  coincidence,  in  Montaigne,  Bayle,  and  Hume, 
that  there  is  a  natural  connexion  between  Scepticism  and  Toryism ;  or» 
even,  if  there  were  a  tendency  to  such  a  connexion,  that  it  might  not  be 
counteracted  by  more  powerful  circumstances,  or  by  stronger  principles  of 
iiumaa  nature.  It  is  more  worth  while,  therefore,  to  consider  the  par- 
ticulars in  the  history  of  these  three  eminent  persons  whidi  may  have 
fttrengthened  or  created  this  prospensity. 

Montaigne,  who  was  methodical  in  nothing,  does  not  indeed  profess  syste- 
matic scepticism.  He  was  a  freethinker  who  loosened  the  ground|  about 
received  opinions,  and  indulged  his  humour  in  arguing  on  both  sides  of 
roost  questions.  But  the  sceptical  tendency  of  his  writings  is  evident ;  and 
there  is,  perhaps,  nowhere  to  be  found  a  more  vigorous  attack  on  popular 
ionovations,  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  22d  £ssay  of  his  First  Book.  But 
there  is  no  need  of  any  general  speculations  to  account  for  the  repugnance 
to  change,  felt  by  a  man  who  was  wearied  and  exasperated  by  the  horrors  of 
forty  years'  civil  war. 

The  case  of  Bayle  is  more  remarkable.  Though  banished  from  France 
as  a  Protestant,  he  published,  without  his  name,  a  tract,  entitled,  "  Advice 
lo  the  Refugees,'^  in  the  year  1690,  which  could  be  considered  in  no  other 
light  than  that  of  an  apology  for  Louis  XIV.,  an  attack  on  the  Protestant 
cause,  and  a  severe  invective  against  his  companions  in  exile.  He  declares, 
in  this  unavowed  work,  for  absolute  power  and  passive  obedience,  and  in- 
veighs, with  an  intemperance  scarcely  ever  found  in  his  avowed  writings, 
against''  the  execrable  doctrines  of  Buchanan,''  and  the  **  pretended  sove- 
reignty of  the  people,"  without  sparing  even  the  just  and  glorious  Revolution, 
which  had  at  that  moment  preserved  the  constitution  of  England,  the  Protes- 
tant religion,  and  the  independence  of  Europe.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore, 
that  he  was  considered  as  k  partisan  of  France,  and  a  traitor  to  the  Protestant 
cause ;  nor  can  we  much  blame  King  Wiliam  for  regarding  him  as  an  object 
of  jealous  policy.  Many  years  after,  he  was  represented  to  Lord  Sunder- 
land as  an  enemy  of  theallies,  and  a  detractor  of  their  great  captain  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough.     The  generous  friendship  of  the  illustrious  author  of ' '  The 
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Charaeteristics" — ^the  opponent  of  Bayle  on  alnost  every  question  of  philo-> 
sophy,  government,  and,  we  may  add,  religion — preserved  him,  on  that 
occasion,  from  the  sad  necessity  of  seeking  a  new  place  of  refuge  in  the  very 
year  of  his  death/  The  vexations  [which  Bayle  [underwent  in  Holland 
from  the  Galvinist  ministers,  and  his  long  warfare  against  their  leader 
Jurieu,  who  was  a  zealous  assertof  of  popular  opinion,  may  have  given 
this  bias  to  his  mind,  and  disposed  him  to  ''  fly  from  petty  tyrants  to  the 
throne."  His  love  of  paradox  may  have  had  its  share;  for  (Missive  obedience 
was  considered  as  a  most  obnoxious  paradox  in  the  'schools  and  societies  of 
the  oppressed  Calvinists.  His  enemies,  however,  did  not  fail  to  impute  his 
conduct  to  a  design  of  paying  his  court  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  to  the  hope 
of  being  received  with  open  arms  in  France ;  motives  which  seem  to  be  at 
variance  both  with  the  general  integrity  of  his  life,  and  vrith  his  faivourile 
passion  for  the  free  indulgence  of  philosophical  speculation. 

The  scepticism  of  Bayle  must^  however,  be  distinguished  from  that  of 
Hume.  The  former  of  these  celebrated  writers  examined  many  queatiooa 
in  succession,  and  laboured  to  show  that  doubt  was,  on  all  of  them,  tlie 
result  of  examination.  His,  therefore,  is  a  sort  of  inductive  scepticism,  in 
which  general  doubt  'was  an  inference  from  numerous  examples  of  uncer- 
tainty '  in  particular  cases.  It  is  a  kind  of  appeal  to  experience,  whether  so 
many  failures  in  the  search  of  truth  ought  not  to  deter  wise  men  Irom  con- 
tinuing the  pursuit.  Content  with  proving,  or  seeming  to  himself  to  prove, 
that  we  have  not  attained  certainty,  he  does  not  attempt  to  prove  that  we 
cann^  reach  it. 

The  doctrine  of  Mr.  Hume,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  that  we  have  not 
reached  truth,  but  that  we  never  <Ain  reach  it.  It  is  an  absolute  and  uni- 
versal system  of  scepticism,  professing  to  be  derived  from  the  very  stroeture 
of  the  understanding,  which,  if  any  man  could  seriously  believe  it,  would 
render  it  impossible  for  him  to  form  an  opinion  upon  any  subject— 4o  give 
the  fointest  assent  to  any  proposition— ^o  ascribe  any  meaning  to  the  words 
truth  and  falsehood — to  believe,  to  enquire,  or  to  reason ;  and,  on  the  very 
same  ground,  to  disbelieve,  to  dissent,  or  to  doubt — to  adhere  to  his  own 
princi^  of  universal  doubt;  and,  lastly,  if  he  be  consistent  with  himself, 
even  to  ihinh.  It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  speculations  so  shadowy,  which 
never  can  pretend  to  be  more  than  the  amusements  ef  idle  ingenuity,  should 
have  any  influence  on  the  opinions  of  men  of  great  understanding,  ooncer- 
corning  the  most  important  concerns  of  human  life.  But  perhaps  it  may  be 
reasonable  to  allow,  that  thesame  character  whichdisposes  men  to  scepticism, 
may  dispose  them  also  to  asquiesce  in  considerable  abuses,  and  even  oppres- 
sions, rather  than  to  seek  redress  in  forcible  resistance.  Men  of  soch  a  cha- 
racter have  misgivings  in  every  enterprise ;  their  acuteness  is  exercised  in 
devising  objections — in  discovering  difficultiaa— in  foreseeing  obstaciea; 
they  hope  little  from  human  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  are  rather  secretly 
prone  to  that  indolence  and  indifieretee  which  forbade  the  Epicurean  sage  to 
hazard  his  quiet  for  the  doubtful  interest  of  a  contemptible  race.  They  do 
not  lend  a  credulous  ear  to  the  Utopian  projector  ;  they  doubt  whether  tte 
evils  of  change  will  be  so  little,  or  the  benefits  of  reform  so  great,  aa  the  aniii- 
guine  reformer  foretells  that  they  will  be.  The  sceptical  temper  of  Mr. 
Hume  may  have  thus  insensibly  moulded  his  political  opinions.  But  caosda 
still  more  obvious  and  powerful  had  probably  mucb  more  share  in  rendering 

*  Supplement  de  Chautfepied,  art  Bajle,  and  Bnyfe'i  own  Letlen. 
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him  80  zealous  a  partisan  of  iregal  power.  In  his  youth,  the  Preshyterians, 
to  whose  enmity  his  opinions  exposed  him,  were  the  zealous  and  only  friends 
of  civil  liberty  in  Scotland  ;*  and  the  close  connexion  of  liberty  with  Cai- 
^iaism',  made  both  more  odious  to  him.  The  gentry  in  most  parts  of  Scot- 
land, except  in  the  west,  were  then  Jacobites ;  and  his  early  education  was 
probably  among  that  party.  The  prejudices,  which  he  perhaps  imbibed  in 
France  against  the  literature  of  England,  extended  to  her  institutions;  and 
in  (he  state  of  English  opinion,  when  his  history  was  published,  if  he  sought 
.  distioction  by  paradox,,  he  could  not  so  eflectually  have  obtained  hisohject 
by  (he  most  startling  of  his  metaphysical  dogmas,  as  by  his  doubtsof  the  genius 
01  Sbakspeare,  and  the  virtue  of  Hampden . 

We  shall  not  follow  Mr.  Stewart  through  his  observations  on  the  philo- 
sophers of  the  Continent.  We  agree  with  him  in  considering  Condillac's 
Theory  -of  the  Origin  of  Knowledge  as  being  not  an  improvement,  but  an 
exaggeration  of  the  Lockeian  philosophy ;  the  ultimate  result  of  the  least  va- 
luable fprts  of  the  *'  Essay  on  Human  Understanding."  After  all,  it  is  not 
more  remarkable,  that,  among  the  followers  of  Locke,  there  should  be  ma- 
terialists, idealists,  and  absolute  sceptics,  than  that  Antisthenes  and  Aristip- 
pus,  as  welt  as  Xenophon  and  Plato,  should  have  issued  from  the  school  of 
Socrates.  The  resemblance  is  chiefly  observable,  as  it  shows  that  the  im- 
pulse which  is  commonly  given  to  the  human  mind  by  turbulence  and  fa*- 
naticism,  was,  in  one  instance  at  least,  imparted  to  it  by  the  two  wisest  and 
most  humble  philosophers  of  the  ancient  and  modern  world.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  name  in  the  history  of  philosophy  which  has  been  so  unjustly 
neglected  as  that  of  BufBer.  His  **  Treatise  on  the  First.Truths,"  the 
only  woik  of  his  known  in  this  country,  is  but  a  part  of  a  general  system  of 
the  sciences,-^  and  cannot  be  fully  estimated  without  observing  its  relations 
tO'ihe  other  parts  of  the  system.  With  all  the  merits  of  that  treatise,  it  is 
tittle  more  than  an  expansion  of  that  immortal  fragment,  where  the  genius 
of  Pascal  has  assembled,  in  the  space  of  two  pages,  all  that  ever  l^as  been, 
or  ever  can  he,  said  for  and  against  .universal  scepticism,  j:  Common 
«ense,  according  to  this  philosophical  Jesuit,  is  a  disposition  implanted  by 
nature  in  all  men,  to  believe  certain  propositions  which  relate  to  objects, 
without  the  proper  sphere  of  consciousness,  and  which  are  not  deduced 
from  any  anterior  proposition.  This  principle,  ho  observes,  has  nothing 
in  common  with  innate  ideas ;  for  it  is  a  disposition  which  does  not  act  till 
the  ideas,  which  are  Its  natural  objects,  are  presented  to  the  mind.  First 
truths,  in  his  view  of  them,  are  distinguished  by  this  quality,  that  nothing 
more  clear  than  themselves  can  be  urged  in  support  of  them,  or  in  oppo- 
sition to  them.  Like  Condillac,  he  has  applied  his  philosophy  to  the  arts, 
of  which  language  is  either  the  object  or  the  instrument — to  eloquence, 
poetry,  and  to  grammar.    Poetry  he  calls  a  very  animated  eloquence  :§  a 

*  We  remember  to  have  been  struck  by  sonie  remarks  oD.this  subject  ia  the  preface  to  a  new 
efitioDof  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  1766,  which  appeared  in  London  three  or  four  years  ago. 
TUs  f«publieatioo  will  gratify  the  lovers  of  literary  anecdote,  as  it  publishes,  for  the  fim  lime,  the 
-laifT  of  Ibe  writers  of  each  article  in  that  Review^Dr.  Smith,  Dr.  Robertson,  Lord  Roelyn,  &c. 
It  is  ako  Tefy  curious  as  a.  record  of  the  state  of  literature  and  speculation  in  Scotland  in  the  middle 
«f  the  eigfateeath  century. 

t  Com  deScienees  sur  dea  Principes  noureaoz  et  simples;  pour  former  le  Langage,  TEsprit 
et  le  Coeiir,  dans  Pusage  ordinaire  4e  ta  Vie.  Par  le  Pere  BuflSer  de  la  Compat^ie  de  J^«uf. 
PaSo.  Paris,  -1733.  This  ooilection  of  his  works  is  so  rare,  that  we  have  never  seen  any  copy 
hot  that  which  is  now  in  our  own  possession. 

i  Penates  de  Pascal,  Partiefide.  Art.  ler.     See  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  235—238. 

4  lie  adds  indeed,  **  which  employs  versification  instead  of  ordinanr  language,  and  fiction  instead 
«f  reaaooiog."    But  this  addition  does  not  correct  the  radical  vice  01  the  conception. 
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gross  error,  which  no  man  who  fell  Phedtt  and  Atlialie  could  heartily  en- 
tertain. His  excellent  work  on  Grammar  was  perhaps  the  first  example  of 
philosophical  grammar  in  the  French  language.  A  considerable  space  in 
his  course  is  occupied  by  a  treatise  on  Ethics,  in  which  all  the  duties  of 
life  are  deduced  from  the  tendency  of  their  observance  to  ensure  the  hap- 
piness of  the  agent  as  connected  with  that  of  his  fellow  men.  *'  I  desire  to 
be  happy,"  says  Buffier ;  *'  but  I  live  in  society  with  other  men,  who  like- 
wise desire  to  be  happy.  Let  us  try  to  discover  the  means  by  which  I 
may  increase  my  own  happiness,  while  I  augment,  or  at  least  do  not  di- 
minish, that  of  others." — ''  This  is  the  foundation  of  all  human  wisdom; 
the  source  from  which  all  virtues,  purely  natural,  flow ;  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  all  morals,  and  of  all  human  society."  This  is  that  principle  of 
utility,  which,  under  different  forms,  has  been  considered  as  the  basis  of 
ethics  by  so  many  moralists;  from  Cicero,  who  represents  it  tp  be  the 
first  object  of  morality, ''  ut  eadem  sit  utilitas  uuiuscujusque  et  uni verso- 
rum,"  to  the  poet  who  teaches  us,  *'  that  true  self-love,  and  social,  are  the 
same."  It  ought  to  be  added,  that  the  writings  of  Buffier  are  remarkable  for 
that  perfect  clearness  of  expression  which,  since  Descartes  and  Pascal/ 
has  been  so  generally  diffused  among  French  writers,  that  it  may  now  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  enviable  peculiarities  of  their  language.f 

We  have  already  said,  that  we  shall  not  be  tempted,  by  this  Discourse, 
into  the  extensive  field  of  German  speculation.  Perhaps  it  would  have 
been  better  if  Mr.  Stewart  had  preferred  silence  on  this  subject,  to  judg- 
ments formed  with  imperfect  means  of  information.  At  all  events,  it 
would  have  been  more  conformable  to  those  generous  principles  which 
usually  influence  his  criticims,  to  have  presumed  favourably,  or  at  least  to 
have  spoken  cautiously,  of  philosophers  whom  he  cannot  hear  in  their  own 
defence,  than  to  have  given  full  scope  to  the  prepossessions  of  his  school 
and  his  country,  and  to  have  lent  some  countenance  to  the  {prejudices  of 
the  vulgar  against  their  opinions  and  their  talents. 

The  metaphysical  paroxysm  of  Germany  has,  however,  disappeared. 
Kant  and  his  successors,  together  with  (heir  opponents,  have  ceased  to 
occupy  that  degree  of  public  attention  which  it  was  not  agreeable  to  the 
common  course  of  human  affairs  that  writers  on  such  subjects  should  ever 
enjoy.  Such  vicissitudes,  in  former  times,  suggested  the  observation  of 
Mr.  Hume.  ''A  pleasant  comedy,  which  paints  the  manners  of  the  age, 
and  exposes  a  faithful  picture  of  Nature,  is  a  durable  work,  and  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  latest  posterity.  But  a  system,  whether  physical,  or  meta- 
physical, owes  commonly  its  success  to  its  novelty;  and  is  no  sooner  can- 
vassed with  impartiality,  than  its  weakness  is  discovered.  "  Farther 
reflection,  though  it  may  not  lead  us  altogether  to  dissent  from  this  fine 
and  striking  remark,  will  warrant  some  hesitation  in  adopting  the  opinion, 
that  philosophical  systems  are  worthless.    To  the  common  observer,  indeed, 

*  There  are  few  passages  more  valuable  to  the  slndent  of  philoRophv,  than  the  second  and  third 
articles  of  the  First  Part  of  ^  PascaPs  Thoughts  f  eopecially  the  Eight  Rules  for  Defiaitions 
Axioms^  and  Definitions  formed  from  the  example  of  Geometricians^  but  in  some  degree  applicable 
to  all  reasoning;  which  seem  to  us  admirable  tor  their  stmplicitjr  and  perspicuity^  and  for  a  sort  of 
homely  usefulness,  which  is  one  of  the  rarest  merits  of  a  metaphysician. 

t  A  kite  publicaiioo  at  Parts  seems  strongly  to  indicafo  a  disposition,  among  Freneh  phitoao- 
phers,  to  consider  Condillac's  ^  Account  of  the  Origin  of  Kaowledve*'  as  incomplete  and  uasatis' 
fiictoHT;  **  Lecons  de  Philosophie.  Par  M.  Laromigutere.  Paris,  ISSO,  edition  Sde.**  We  know  this 
WM'k  hilherto  only  from  some  able  criticisms  un  it  in  the  **Jommal  det  Savtau.^  From  these 
we  should  conjecture,  that  the  tipeculationB  of  the  author  bore  some  resembbincoto  those  of  the  fete 
most  ingenious  Dr.  Brown,  which  we  slmidd  rejoice  in  an  opportunity  of  examining  with  the  at* 
lenfion  due  lo  their  great  importance. 
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Ibey  seem  to  pass  away,  without  leaTing  behind  a  trace  of  their  transitory 
sway.  But  the  succession  of  opinions  and  of  schools  constitutes  the  long 
education  of  the  human  understanding.  Each  system  will,  on  due  exami- 
nation, be  found  tp  be  best  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  minds  of  men  at 
ihe  period  of  its  rise  :  and  there  is  none  which  does  not  throw  a  stronger 
li^t  on  some  particular  part  of  the  edifice  of  knowledge.  Every  one  brings 
into  view  some  truth  overlooked,  or  slightly  examined  by  others ;  and  the 
most  defective  cures  some  distemper  of  the  understanding,  however  it  may 
produce  or  aggravate  other  intellectual  maladies.  The  very  prevalence  of  a 
set  of  opinions  is  a  sufficient  proof  that,  for  the  time,  they  are  better  fitted  than 
any  other  to  rouse,  to  strengthen,  and  to  sharpen  the  faculties  of  mankind. 
In  this  great  process,  opposite  errors  gradually  correct  each  other,  and 
every  side  of  every  question  is  fully  and  minutely  surveyed.  The  torrent 
soon  subsides,  and  is  dried  up ;  but  each,  in  its  course,  deposits  some  parti- 
cles of  genuine  ore,  and  furnishes  some  facts  and  observations  for  that 
fabric  of  truth  which  slowly,  but  constantly,  arises,  even  amidst  the  errors 
which  seem4o  obstruct  its  progress. 

the  attention  of  the  Germans  has  recently  been  turned  to  other  subjects, 
which  naturally  lead  us  to  attend  Mr.  Stewart,  fOr  a  momeqt,  in  his  short 
observations  on  the  philosophy  of  languages,"^ — on  the  grand  iretrospect  of 
Asiatic  civilisation, — and  on  the  bright  prospects  of  improvement  in  Ame- 
rica ;  subjects  which  he  evidently  considers  as  not  unconnected  with  each 
other,  and  which  he  rightly  deems  not  foreign  to  a  ''  History  of  the  Science 
of  Human  Nature." 

On  the  first  of  thesse  subjects,  the  German  scholars  received  their  first 
impulse  from  Leibnitz,  some  of  whose  boldest  speculations  relate  to  the  ar- 
rangement and  analogies  of  languages,  viewed  in  their  connection  with  the 
early  annals  of  our  species.  The  celebrated  Mr.  W.  Schlegel,  who  has  pre- 
sented Calderon  and  Shakspeare  to  his  countrymen  with  an  animated  fide- 
lity which  has  astonished  the  scholars  of  Spain  and  of  England,  and  who  has 
more  recently  seconded  the  exertions  of  M.  Raynouard  to  recover  the 
Grammar  and  History  of  that  celebrated  Romance  dialect  which  is  com- 
monly called  Proven^l,  has  at  last  turned  his  philological  powers  to  the 
elucidation  of  Sanscrit ;  and,  with  die  aid  of  his  brother,  and  of  the  very 
learned  Mr.  Bopp,  has  already  thrown  a  stronger  light  on  its  resemblance,  not 
only  io  words  but  in  grammatical  structure,  to  the  ancient  Persian,  to  Greek, 
aod  to  Teutonic.  He  brings  to  his  new  study  those  rules  and  habits  which 
three  centuries  of  criticism  on  the  ancient  writers  formed  in  Europe ;  and 
he  proposes,  in  a  series  of  editions  of  Sanscrit  books,  to  .appear  as  the  first 
critic  and  coounentator  on  the  classics  of  ancient  India.f 

The  same  national  talent  for  discovering  the  relations  of  languages  would 
be  conspicuous,  if  it  were  not  lost  in  variety  of  excellence,  in  the  works  of 
M.  Alexander  de  Huidboldt ;  who,  as  he  carried  with  him  from  Europe  a 
laiger  stock  of  science,  so  he  has  brought  back  more  splendid  accessions  to 
oar  knowledge  than  any  other  traveller ;  whose  woriis  may  be  considered  as 
the  best  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  secret  band  which  unites  all  the  parts  of 
kBowledge,-^of  the  unexpected  light  which  physical  and  moral  sciences 

*  Tikis  part  of  knowledge  is  by  no  means  to  be  confounded  with  the  philosophy  of  language. 
Tie  ktter  science  oonaiden  only  what  ia  common  to  all  languages.  The  former  a  convereant  with 
tbe  variety  of  dasaes  into  which  human  languages  are  to  be  divided  acooiprding  to  their  origin  and 
Mmetore,  aod  exhibits  the  history  of  (heir  Tarious  changes  and  mutual  dependence.  It  is  a  science 
so  new  as  to  be  yet  without  a  name. 

t  See  M.  fldU^i  Journal,  cntiiled  lodiKhe  Bibfiothek,  Benn.  1830. 

*  80* 
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the  most  distant  and  dissimilar  are  found  to  reflect  on  each  other, — and  of 
the  power  of  a  great  master  to  raise  the  dignity  of  his  scientific  attainments, 
by  employing  thefn  in  the  service  of  a  general  and  comprehensive  philoso- 
phy. We  gather,  from  some  scattered  intimations  in  ihe  late  volumes  of 
his  great  work,  that  he  still  meditates  a  visit  to  the  Central  Mountains  of 
Asia;  a  design  vtrhich  his  examination  of  America  originally  inspired.  In 
truth,  tliese  countries  are  connected  in  a  philosophical  imagination  by  the 
contrast  of  their  institutions,  as  well  as  by  the  resemblance  of  some  of  the 
grand  features  of  nature.  This  singular  and  mixed  relation  has  more  than 
once  brought  them  together  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Stewart,  as  it  probably 
contributed  to  join  them  as  objects  of  interest  in  tlie  comprehensive  mind  of 
M.  de  Hnmboldt.  They  seemio  form  the  extreme  visible  points  of  the  past 
and  future  progress  of  hunaan  civilisation.  The  whole  of  its  course,  as  for 
as  we  can  see,  or  even  speciously  conjecture,  seems  to  be  performed  between 
the  Ganges  and  the  Mississippi.  The  times  which  passed  before  the  social 
system  of  India,  and  even  the  origin  of  tliat  system  itself,  are  covered  with 
impenetrable  darkness.  We  dimly  descry  its  ancient  state,  and  we  perceive 
nothing  beyond  it.  It  is  stiH  covered  with  the  remains  of  ^the  earHest  laws 
and  works  of  civilised  men. 

North  America,  on  the  other  hand,  presents  to  our  observation  the  extra- 
ordinary spectacle  of  a  commonwealth  advancing  with  gigantic  strides  to 
imperial  greatness  with  institutions  of  which  some  are  hitherto  untried 
among  powerful  states.    By  a  singular  fortune,  it  has  happened,  that  the 
same  European  people  have  conquered  the  most  ancient  seats  of  civilisa- 
tion in  the  East,  and  founded  this  new  order  of  jsociety  in  the  Western 
World.    At  the  same  moment  we  learn  that  Ihe  site  of  MeroC  is  ascertained, 
or  the  remains  of  Babylon  sur\'eyed,  in  one  quarter  of  the  globe;  while  in 
another,  populous  and  flourishing  republics  spring  up  in  the  Wilderness,  and 
industry  subdues  the  Desert  with  a  rapidity  which  exceeds  the  course  of 
the  most  renowned  warriors.    In  the  dominions  or  among  the  descendants 
of  the  English  nation,  we  discover  the  most  venerable  antiquity  to  which 
remembrance  can  stretch,  and  the  utmost  progress  in  th^  time  to  come, 
from  which  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  enthusiasm  can  anticipate  improve- 
ment.    This  is  a  position  of  great  dignity,  in  which  perhaps  no  people  was 
ever  placed  before.     But  there  are  many  among  us  who  seem  disposed  to 
reject  the  better  part  of  this  high  destiny.    All  who,  from  whatever  motive, 
either  of  narrow  faction  or  political  jealousy,  regard  America  with  un- 
friendly eyes,  are  strangely  forgetful  of  the  honour  which  redounds  to  tbeir 
country  from  that  monument  of  the  genius  and  courage  of  Englishmen.    It 
was  not  thus  that  this  great  subject  was  viewed  by  the  wisest  men  who  have 
gone  before  us.    "  We  view  the  establishment  of  the  English  colonies  on 
principles  of  liberty,^'  says  Mr.  Burke,*  **  as  that  which  is  to  render  this 
kingdom  venerable  to  future  ages.    In  comparison  of  this,  we  regard  all 
the  victories  and  conquests  of  our  warlike  ancestors,  or  of  our  own  times, 
as  barbarous  vulgar  distinctions,  in  which  many  nations  whom  we  look  upon 
with  little  respect  or  value  have  equalled,  if  not  far  exceeded  us.    This  is 
the  peculiar  and  appropriated  glory  of  En^and.    Those  who  ha^e  and  who 
hold  to  that  foundation  of  common  liberty,  whether  on  this  or  on  your  side 
of  the  ocean,  we  consider  as  the  true  and  the  only  true  Englishmen.    Those 
who  depart  from  it,  whether  there  or  here,  are  attainted,  corrupted  Id 

*  Address  to  the  British  CoIodisU  in  North  America,  Burke,  t.  147.  ed.  4to.  ^ 
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blood,  and  wholly  fallen  from  their  original  rank  and  value.  They  are  the 
real  rebols  to  the  fair  constitution  and  just  supremacy  of  England."  These 
words  were  intended  to  be  addressed  to  the  people  of  America  in  January, 
1777,  a  period  of  civil  war,  by  a  zealous  friend  of  the  supremacy  of  England, 
after  the  declaration  of  American  independence.  The  two  English  stales 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  are  now,  indeed,  liable  to  those  vicissitudes  of 
war  and  peace  to  which  popular  interests  and  passions  expose  all  indepen- 
dent countries ;  but  their  friendly  intercourse  is  perhaps  still  more  endan- 
gered by  popular  animosities  ;  and.  its  continuance  depends,  in  some  measure, 
on  their  habitual  temper  and  feelings  towards  each  other. 

The  glory  of  England  is  the  establishment  of  Liberty  in  a  great  empire. 
To  her  beK>ng  the  great  moral  discoveries  of  Habeas  Ctnpus  and  Trial  by 
Jury,  of  a  Popular  Representation  and  a  Free  Press.  These  institutions  she 
sent  forth  with  her  colonies  into  the  Wilderness.  By  these  institutions  they 
have  grown  into  a  mighty  nation.  The  more  they  multiply  and  spread, 
the  more  splendid  will  the  name  of  that  nation  become,  which  has  bestowed 
these  inestimable  blessings  on  the  world.  The  laws  of  England,  founded  on 
principles  of  liberty,  are  still,  in  substance,  the  code  of  America.  Our 
writers^  our  statutes,  the  most  modern  decisions  of  our  Judges,  are  quoted 
in  every  court  of  justice  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Mississippi.  English 
law,  as  well  as  English  liberty,  are  the  foundations  on  which  the  legislation 
of  America  is  founded.  The  authority  of  our  jurisprudence  may  survive 
the  power  of  our  government  for  as  many  ages  as  the  laws  of  Rome  com- 
manded (he  reverence  of  Europe,  after  the  subversion  of  her  empire^ 

OuF  language  is  as  much  that  of  America  as  it  is  that  of  England.  As 
America  incieases,  the  glory  of  the  great  writers  of  England  increases  with. 
it.  The  admirers  of  Shakspeare  and  ofMilton  are  multiplied.  The  fame 
of  every  future  Englishman  of  genius  is  more  widely  spread.  Is  it  unrea- 
8onabIe»  then,  to  hope  that  these  ties  of  birth,  of  liberty,  of  laws,  of  language, 
and  of  literature,  may  in  time  prevail  over  vulgar,  ignoble,  and  ruinoua 
prejudices?  Their  ancestors  were  as  much  the  countrymen  of  Bacon  and 
Newton,  of  Hampden  and  Sidney,  as  ours.  They  are  entitled  to  their  full 
share  of  that  inheritance  of  glory  which  has  descended  from  our  common, 
forefathers.  Neither  the  lili^rty  of  England,  nor  her  genius,  nor  the  nobler 
language  which  that  genius  has  consecrated,  is  worthy  of  their  disregard. 
An  th^  honours  are  theirs  if  they  choose  to  preserve  "them.  The  history 
of  England,  till  the  adoption  of  counsels  adverse  to  liberty,  is  their  history. 
We  may  still  preserve  or  revive  kindred  feelings.  They  maY  claim  noble 
ancestors,  and  109  may  look  forward  to  renowned  descendants, — ^unl^ss. 
adverse  prejudices  should  dispose  them  to  reject  those  honours  which  they 
have  lawfully  inherited,  and  lead  us  to  envy  that  greatness  which  has  arisen 
from  our  institutions,  and  will  perpetuate  our  fame, . 

Circmittuioet  baTe  compelted  nito  break  offabraptly  at  thte  place.  We  nhall  pro- 
bably toon  find  a  conTcnieal  opportunity  of  lavioff  before  our  readers  the  obaervatiom 
wbich  bare  oocurred  to  u*  00  that  part  of  Mr.  Stewart's  Ditcoune  which  relates  to 
the  Enelish  and  Scotch  Philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  centory,  from  Berkeley  to 
Urown. 

*  Tbougfa  Sir  Jbnes  Mackintosh  has  not  redeemed  this  pledj^e  in  the  pages  of  the  Bdinbursh 
Reiiew,  be  haa  eoqtlojfed  a  more  fitting  mediooi' for  htying  before  the  public  his  opioioos  of  the 
SofjUi  and  Scotch  phifesophcrs.  I  aUode  to  bis  Dissertation  prefixed  to  the  Kocyclopcdia  Bri- 
a  production  which  cannoi  fail  to  gire  increased  lustre  and  durabifity  to  his  exalted  and 
reputation. 
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COUSIN'S  COURSE  OF  PHILOSOPHY* 

The  delivery  of  these  Lectures  excited  an  unexampled  sensation  in  Parts. 
Condemned  to  silence  during  the  reign  of  Jesuit  ascendancy,  M.  Cousin, 
after  eight  years  of  honourable  retirement,  had  again  ascended  the  Chair  ot 
Philosophy;  and  the  splendour  with  which  he  recommenced  his  academical 
career,  more  than  justified  the  expectation  which  his  recent  reputation  as  a 
writer,  and  the  memory  of  his  earlier  lectures,  had  inspired.  Two  thou- 
sand auditors  listened,  in  admiration,  to  the  eloquent  exposition  of  doctrines 
unintelligible  to  the  many ;  and  the  oral  discussion  of  philosophy  awakened 
in  Paris  and  in  France,  an  interest  unexampled  since  the  days  of  Abelard.  The 
daily  journals  found  it  necessary  to  gratify,  by  their  earlier  analyses,  the  impa- 
tient curiosity  of  the  public  ;  and  the  lectures  themselves,  taken  in  short- 
hand, and  corrected  by  the  Professor,  propagated  weekly  the  influence  of  his 
instruction  to  the  remotest  provinces  of  the  kingdom. 

Nor  are  the  pretensions  of  his  doctrine  disproportioned  to  the  attention  it 
has  engaged.  It  professes  nothing  less  than  to  be  the  complement  and  con- 
ciliation of  all  philosophical  opinion];  and  its  author  claims  tihe  glory  of  placing 
the  key-stone  in  the  arch  of  science,  by  the  discovery  of  elements  hitherto 
unobserved  among  the  phenomena  of  consciousness. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  pretensions  of  M.  Cousin  to  originality, 
and  of  his  doctrine  to  truth,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  state 
and  relations  of  philosophy  in  France. 

After  the  philosophy  of  Descartes  and  Malebranchehad  sunk  into  oblivion, 
and  from  the  time  that  Condillac,  exaggerating  the  too  partial  principles  of 
Locke,  had  analysed  all  knowledge  into  sensation,  Sensualism,  as  a  philoso- 
phical theory,  became,  in  France,  not  only  the  dominant,  but  almost  the 
one  exclusive  opinion.  It  was  believed  that  reality  and  truth  were  limited  to 
experience,  and  experience  was  limited  to  the  sphere  of  sense;  while  the 
higher  faculties  of  reflection  and  reason  were  thought  adequately  explained 
as  perceptions,  elaborated,  purified,  sublimated,  and  transformed.  From 
the  mechanical  relations  of  sense  with  its  objects,  it  was  attempted  to  explain 
the  mysteries  of  intelligence ;  the  philosophy  of  mind  was  soon  viewed  as  a 
correlative  to  the  philosophy  of  organisation,  ^he  moral  nature  of  man 
was  at  last  identified  with  his  physical;  mind  was  a  reflex  of  matter, — 
thought  a  secretion  of  the  brain. 

A  philosophy  so  melancholy  in  its  consequences,  and  founded  on  prin- 
ciples thus  partial  and  exaggerated,  could  not  be  permanent :  a  reaction  was 
inevitable.  The  recoil,  which  began  about  twenty  years  ago,  has  been 
gradually  increasing ;  and  now  it  is  perhaps  even  to  be  apprehended,  that 
its  intensity  may  become  excessive.  As  Uie  poison  was  of  foreign  growth, 
so  also  has  been  the  antidote.  The  doctrine  of  Condillac  was  a  oorrapUon 
of  the  doctrine  of  Locke;  and,  in  returning  to  a  better  philosophy,  the 
French  are  still  obeying  an  impulsion  communicated  from  without.  This 
impulsion  may  be  traced  to  two  different  sources, — to  the  philosophy  of 
Scotland,  and  to  the  philosophy  of  Germany. 

In  Scotland,  a  philosophy  had  sprung  up,  which,  though  professing, 
equally  with  the  doctrine  of  Condillac,  to  build  only  on  experience,  did  not, 
like  that  doctrine,  limit  experience  to  the  relations  of  sense  and  its  objects. 

*  Cours  de  Philoaophie.    Par  M.  V.  Cousin>  Profctteur  de  PhikMOpbie  A  la  PacnlCi  de 
dc  Paris.— Intfoductioii  i.  I'Htstoire  de  la  Philoaophie.  Svo.— Vol.  1.  page  194.    Ocloberj 
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WiUiout  vindicating  to  man  more  than  a  relative  knowledge  of  existence, 
and  restricting  the  science  of  mind  to  an  observation  of  the  fact  of  conscious- 
ness, it,  however,  analysed  that  fact  into  a  greater  number  of  more  impor- 
tant elements  tiian  had  been  recognised  in  the  school  of  Condillac.  It 
showed  that  phenomena  were  revealed  in  thought  which  could  not  be  re- 
solved into  any  modification  of  sense.  It  proved  that  intelligence  supposed 
principles,  which,  as  the  conditions  ot  its  activity,  could  not  be  the  results 
of  its  operation ;  and  that  the  mind  contained  notions,  which,  as  primitive, 
necessary,  and  universal,  were  not  to  be  explained  as  generalisatidns  from 
the  contingent  and  particular,  about  which  alone  our  external  experience 
was  conversant.  The  phenomena  of  mind  were  thus  distinguished  from 
the  phenomena  of  matter,  ^nd  if  the  impossibility  of  materialism  were  not 
demonstrated,  there  was,  at  least,  demonstrated  the  impo^ibility  of  its 
proof. 

This  philosophy,  and  still  more  the  spirit  of  this  philosophy,  was  calcu- 
lated to  exert  a  salutary  influence  on  the  French.  And  such  an  influence 
it  did  exert.  For  a  time,  indeed,  the  truth  operated  in  silence ;  and  Reid 
and  Stewart  had  already  modified  the  philosophy  of  France,  before  the 
French  were  content  to  acknowledge  themselves  their  disciples.  In  the 
works  of  Degerando  and  Laromigui^re,  may  be  traced  the  influence  of  the 
Scottish  philosophy :  but  it  is  to  Royer-Collard,  and,  more  recently,  to 
Jouffroy,  that  our  countrymen  are  indebted  for  a  full  acknowledgment  of 
theur  merits,  and  for  the  high  and  increasing  estimation  in  which  their  doc- 
trines are  now  held  in  France.  M.  Royer-Collard,  whose  authority  has, 
in  every  relation,  been  exerted  only  for  the  benefit  of  his  country,  and  who, 
once  great  as  a  professor,  is  now  not  less  illustrious  as  a  statesman,  in  his 
lectures  advocated  with  distinguished  ability  the  principles  of  the  Scottish 
scbooF;  modestly  content  to  follow,  while  no  one  was  more  entitled  to  lead. 
H.  Jooflroy,  by  his  recent  translation  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Reid,  and  by  the 
excellent  preface  to  his  version  of  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart's  Outlines  of  Moral 
Philtmophy,  has  likewise  powerfully  co-operated  to  the  establishment,  in 
Frmce,  of  a  philosophy  equally  opposed  to  the  exclusive  Sensualism  of 
Condillac,  and  to  the  exclusive  Rationalism  of  the  new  German  school. 

Germany  may  be  regarded  as  the  intellectual  antipodes  of  France.  The 
comprehensive  and  original  genius  of  Leibnitz,  itself  the  ideal  abstract  of  the 
Teutonic  character,  had  reacted  powerfully  on  the  minds  of  his  countrymen ; 
and  Rationalism  has,  from  his  time,  always  remained  the  favourite  philo- 
sophy of  the  Germans.  On  (he  principle  of  this  doctrine,  it  is  in  Reason 
alone  that  truth  and  reality  are  to  be  found.  Experience  aflbrds  only  the 
occasions  on  which  intelligence  reveals  to  us  the  necessary  and  universal 
notions  of  which  it  is  the  complement ;  and  these  notions  aflbrd  at  once  the 
foundation  of  all  reasoning,  and  the  guarantee  of  our  knowledge  of  existence. 
Kant,  indeed,  pronounced  the  philosophy  of  Rationalism  to  be  a  mere  fabric 
of  delusion.  He  declared  that  a  science  of  existence  was  beyond  the  com- 
pass of  our  faculties;  that  pure  reason,  as  purely  subjective,^  was  conscious 

*  fn  the  phibMophv  of  mind,  ndjtctive  denotes  what  it  to  be  referred  to  the  thinking-subject, 
tke  Ego ;  ofy'eetwe  what  belongs  to  the  object  of  thought,  the  Non-Ego.  It  may  be  safe,  perhaps, 
lo  HLj  a  few  words  in  vindication  of  our  employment  of  these  terms.  Ry  the  Greeks  tne  word 
ihroy^tifawf  was  equivocally  employed  to  express  either  the  object  of  knowledge  { the  materia 
ehrcaqttam),  or  the  auttject  of  existence  ( the  materia  in  qua ).  The  exact  distinction  cX  subject 
vtAocjeci  was  first  made  by  the  schoolmen;  and  to  the  schoolmen  the  vulgar  languog^  arc  prmci- 
pally  indebted  for  what  precision  and  analytic  subtility  they  possess.  These  correlative  terms  corre- 
apoad  to  the  first  nod  most  important  distinction  in  philosophy :  they  embody  the  original  antithesis 
ia  eoDBciouMiess  of  self  and  not  self, — a  distinction  which,  in  fact,  involves  liiu  whole  science  of 
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of  nothing  but  itself,  and  was  unable  to  demonstrate  the  reality  of  aagW 
beyond  the  phenomena  of  its  personal  modifications.  But  scarcely  had  the 
critical  philosopher  accomplished  the  recognition  of  this  important  principle, 
the  result  of  which  was,  to  circumscribe  the  field  of  speculation  by  very 
narrow  bounds ;  than  from  the  very  disciples  of  his  school  there  arose  ph'ilp- 
sophers,  who,  despising  the  contract^  limits,  and  the  humble  results,  of  a 
philosophy  of  observation,  re-established,  as  the  predominant  opinion,  a 
bolder  and  naore  uncompromising  Rationalism  than  any  that  had  ever  pre- 
viously obtained  for  their  countrymen  the  character  of  philosophic  visioD- 
aries — 

"  Gens  retiooe  ferot,  et  mentem  pasta  cbiimeris.'' 

Founded  by  Fichle,  but  perfected  by  Schelling,  this  doctrine  regards  ex- 
perience as  unworthy  of  the  name  of  science;  because,  as  only  of  the 
phenomenal,  the  transitory,  the  dependent,  it  is  only  of  that  which,  having 
no  reality  in  itself,  cannot  be  established  as  a  proper  basis  of  certainty  and 
knowledge.  Philosophy  must,  therefore,  either  be  abandoned,  or  we  must 
he  able  to  seize  the  one,  the  absolute,  the  unconditioned,  immediately  and 
in  itself;  and  this  they  profess  to  do  by  a  kind  of  intellectual  vision.  Inlhis 
act,  reason,  soaring  not  only  above  the  world  of  sense,  hut  beyond  the 
sphere  of  personal  consciousness,  boldly  places  itself  at  the  very  centre  of 
absolute  being,  with  which  it  is,  in  fact,  identified ;  and  thence  surveying 
existence  in  itself,  and  In  its  relations,  unveils  to  us  the  nature  of  the  Deity, 
^" J^^plains,  from  first  to  last,  the  derivation  of  all  created  things. 

M.  Cousin  is  the  apostle  of  Rationalism  in  France,  and  we  are  willing  to 
admit  that  the  doctrine  could  not  have  obtained  a  more  eloquent  or  devoted 
advocate.  He  has  consecrated  himself,  his  life,  and  labours,  to  philosophy, 
and  to  philosophy  alone ;  nor  has  he  approached  the  sanctuary  with  unwashed 
hands.  The  editor  of  Proclus,  of  Descartes,  and  of  Malebranche,  the 
translator  and  interpreter  of  Plalo,  and  the  promised  expositor  of  Kant,  will 
not  be  accused  of  partiality  in  the  choice  of  his  pursuits  ;  while  his  two 
works,  under  the  title  of  Philtmphical  Fragments,  bear  ample  evidence  to 
the  learning,  elegance,  and  distinguished  ability  of  their  author.  Taking  him 
all  in  all ,  in  France  M.  Cousin  stands  alone :  nor  can  we  contemplate  his  charac- 
ter and  accomplishments  vnlhout  the  sincerest  admiration,  even  while  vire 
dissent  from  almost  every  principle  of  his  philosophy.     The  development 

iniDd;  f6r  Dsycbolojry  ii  nothiog  more  lllao  a  deteraiiiiation  of  the  tutyjective  and  obJecttTe  m  ikm- 
^el?ei,  and  in  their  reciprocal  relatioiui.  Thus  significant  of  the  primary  and  most  extenwre  ast- 
jysis  in  philosophj,  these  terms,  in  their  substantive  and  adjective  forms,  passed  from  the  scbooli 
into  the  wientific  hmgiiage  of  Tilesius,  Campanella,  Berigard,  Gassendi,  Deaoartes.  Spinosa, 
Leibniiz,  Wolf,  &c.  Deprived  of  these  terms,  the  critical  philosophy,  indeed  the  whole  philo- 
Hophy  of  Oermany,  would  he  a  blank.  IdHhis  country,  though  familiarly  employed  in  scientifie  ha- 
^r  "^  D^^°  ""'^(^^I'tly  to  ihe!tiine  of  Locke, the  adiective  forma  seem  at  length  to  have  dropped  ovC 
of  (he  Bofrlish  ton^nie.  That  these  words  waxed  obsolete,  was  perhaps  caused  by  (he  ammfaity 
which  had  gradually  crept  into  the  signification  of  the  substantives.  Object^  beaides  its  proper 
mgnincation,  came  to  be  abusively  applied  to  denote  fNo<»t;«,  end^  final  cause  (  a  roeaniof  noC 
recognised  by  Johnson),  This  innovation  was  probably  borrowed  from  the  French,  in  whose  \ai- 
V^^  ^he  word  had  been  similarly  eorrapted  after  the  commencement  of  the  Uutt  centnry,  (  Diet, 
de  Trevoiix,  voce  Objet).  Subject  in  English,  as  n^9t  in  French,  had  been  also  perrerled  isto 
afsynonyme  for  object^  taken  in  its  proper  meaning,  and  had  thus  returaed  to  the  original  anbi- 

fuiiv  of  the  corresponding  term  in  Greek.  It  is  probable  that  the  logical  application  of  the  word 
subject  of  predication  )  facilitated  or  occasioned  this  confusioa.  In  usin^  the  terma,  thereAn, 
we  think  that  an  explanation,  but  no  apology,  is  required.  The  distinctton  ia  oT  panimonnt 
imporiano^L  and  or  infinite  application,  not  only  in  philosophy  proper,  but  ia  grammar,  ihetorie, 
cnticiKm,  ethics,  politics,  jurisprudence,  theoloffy.  It  ia  adequately  expressed  by  no  other  lenss; 
and  if  these  did  not  alreadv  enjoy  a  prescriptive  right,  as  denizens  of  the  language,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that,  as  strictly  analogical,  they  would  be  well  entitled  to  sue  out  their  naturaltoation. 
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of  his  system,  in  all  ils  points,  betrays  the  influence  at  the  German  philosophy 
OD  his  opinions.  His  theory  is  not,  however,  a  scheme  of  exclusive  Ra- 
tionalism ;  on  the  contrary,  the  peculiarity  of  his  doctrine  consists  in  the 
attempt  to  copibine  the  philosophy  of  experience,  and  the  philosophy  ot 
pure  reason,  into  one.  The  following  is  a  concise  statement  of  the  fundar 
mental  positions  of  his  system :  — '        ' 

Reason,  or  intelligence,  has  three  integrant  elements,  three  regulative 
principles,  which  at  once  constitute  its  nature,  and  govern  its  manifestatioDs;' 
these  three  ideas  severally,  suppose  each  other,  and,  as  inseparable,  are 
equally  essential  and  equally  primitive.  These  ideas  are  recognised  by 
Aristotle  and  by  Kant,  in  their  several  attempts  to  analyse  intelligence  into 
its  principles ;  but  though  the  categories  of  both  philosophers  comprise  all 
the  elements,  in  neidier  list  are  these  elemopts  nalurally  co-arranged;  or  re* 
duced  to  an  ultimate  simplicity. 

The  Jlrat  of  these  ideas,  principles,  or  element^,  though  fundamentally 
one,  is  variously  expressed,  under  the  terms  unity,  identity,  substance,  ab- 
solute cause,  the  intinite,  pure  thought,  etc. ;  we  would  briefly  call  it  the  «i»^ 
ctmdiiiimed.  The  aeeo»c^  he  denominates  plurality,  difference,  phenomenon, 
relative  cause,  the  finite,  determined  thought,  etc.;  we  would  term  it  the 
amdiiioned.  These  two  elements  are  relative  and  correlative.  The  first/ 
though  absolute,  is  not  conceived  as  existing  absolutely  in  itself;  it  is  con^ 
ceived  as  an  absolute  cause,  as  a  cause  which  cannot  but  pass  into  opera- 
tion ;  in  other  words,  the  first  element  must  manifest  itself  in  the  second. 
The  two  ideas  are  thus  connected  together  as  cause  and  effect ;  each  is  only 
realised  through  the  other ;  and  this  their  connexion  constitutes  the  third 
integrant  element  of  intelligence. 

Reason,  or  intelligence,  in  which  these  ideas  appear,  and  which,  in  fact, 
they  constitute  and  determine,  is  not  individual,  is  not  ours,  is  not  even 
human ;  it  is  abolute,  it  is  divine.  What  is  personal  to  us,  is  our  free  and 
voluntary  activity ;  what  is  not  free  and  not  voluntary,  is  adventitious  to 
man,  and  does  not  constitute  an  integrant  part  of  his  individuality.  Intelli- 
gence is  conversant  with  truth ;  truth,  as  necessary  and  universal,  is  not  the 
creature  of  my  Tolition;  and  reason,  which,  as  the  subject  of  truth,  is  also 
universal  and  necessary,  is  consequently  Impersonal.  We  see,  therefore, 
by  a  light  which  is  not  ours,  and  reason  is' a  revelation  of  God  in  man. 
The  ideas,  therefore,  of  which-  we  are  conscious,  belong  not  to  us,  but  to 
absolute  intelligence.  They  constitute,  in  fact,  the  very  mode  and  manner  of 
its  existence.  For  consciousness  is  only  possible  under  plurality  and  diffe- 
rence, and  intelligence  is  only  possible  through  consciousness. 

The  divine  nature  is  essentially  comprehensible.  For  the  three  ideas 
constitute  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  and  the  nature  of  ideas  is  to  be  con- 
ceived. God,  in  fact,  exists  to  us  only  in  so  far  as  he  is  known ;  and  the 
degree  of  our  knowledge  must  always  determine  the  measure  of  our  faith. 
The  relation  of  Crod  to  the  universe  is  therefore  manifest,  and  the  creation 
easily  understood.  To  create,  is  not  to  make  something  out  of  nothing, 
for  this  is  contradictory,  but  to  originate  from  self.  We  create  so  often  as 
we  exert  our  free  causality ;  and  something  is  created  by  us  when  something 
begins  to  be  by  virtue  of  the  free  causally  which  belongs  to  us.  To  create 
is,  therefore,  to  cause,  not  with  nothing,  but  with  the  very  essence  of  our 
being — ^with  our  force,  our  will,  our  personality.  The  divine  crq|tion  is  of 
the  same  character,  God,  as  he  is  canse,  is  able  to  create ;  as  he  is  an  abso- 
lute cause,  he  cannot  but  create.     In  creating  the  universe,  he  does  not  draw 
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it  {rom  nothing;  he  draws  it  from  himself.  The  creation  of  the  universe  is 
thus  necessary  ;  it  is  a  manifestation  of  the  Deity,  but  not  the  Deity  abso- 
lutely in  himself;  it  is  God  passing  into  activity,  but  not  exhausted  in  the  act. 
Xhe  universe  created,  the  principles  which  determined  the  creation  are 
faund  still  to  govern  the  worids  of  matter  and  mind.  Two  ideas  and  their 
connexion  explain  the  intelligence  of  God";  two  laws  in  ttieir  counterpoise 
explain  the  material  universe.  The  law  of  expansion  is  the  movement  of 
unity  to  variety ;  the  law  of  attraction,  the  return  of  variety  to  unity. 

In  the  world  of  mind  the  same  analogy  is  apparent.  The  study  of  con- 
sciousness is  psychology.  Man  is  the  microcosm  of  existence;  conscious- 
ness, within  a  narrow  focus,  concentrates  a  knowledge  of  the  universe  and 
of  God ;  psychology  is  thus  the  abstract  of  all  science,  human  and  divine. 
As  in  the  external  world  the  action  and  reaction  of  all  phenomena  may  be 
reduced  to  two  great  laws ;  so,  in  the  internal,  all  the  facts  of  conscious- 
ness may  be  reduced  to  pne  fundamental  fact,  comprising  in  like  manner 
two  principles  and  their  correlation  ;  and  these  principles  are  again  the  one 
or  the  infinite,  the  many  or  the  finite,  and  the  connexion  of  the  infinite  and 
finite. 

In  every  act  of  consciousness  we  distinguish  a  self  or  ego^  and  something 
different  from  self,  a  nan-ego ;  each  limited  aqd  modified  by  the  other. 
These,  together,  constitute  the  finite  element.     But  at  the  same  instant  that 
we  are  conscious  of  these  existences,  plural,  relative,  and  contingent,  we 
are  conscious  likewise  of  a  superior  unity  in  which  they  are  contained,  and 
by  which  they  are  explained ; — a  unity  absolute  as  they  are  conditioned, 
substantive  as  they  are  phenomenal,  and  an  infinite  cause  as  they  are  finite 
causes.    This  unity  is  God.    The  fact  of  consciousness  is  thus  a  complex 
phenomenon,  comprehending  three  several  terms  :  1 .  The  idea  of  the  ego 
and  non-ego  as  finite ;  2.  The  idea  of  something  else  as  infinite;  and,  3.  The 
idea  of  relation  of  the  finite  element  to  the  infinite.    These  elements  are  te- 
vealed  in  themselves  and  in  their  relations,  in  every  act  of  primitive  or  spon- 
taneous consciousness.    They  can  also  be  reviewed  by  reflection  in  a  volun- 
tary act ;  but  here  reflection  distinguishes,  it  does  not  create.    The  three 
ideas,  the  three  categories  of  intelligence,  are  given  in  the  original  act  of  in- 
stinctive apperception,  obscurely,  indeed,  and  without  contrast.    Reflection 
analyses  and  discriminates  the  elements  of  this  primary  synthesis ;  and  as 
will  is  the  condition  of  reflection,  and  will  at  the  same  time  is  personal,  (he 
categories,  as  obtained  through  reflection,  have  consequently  the  appearance 
of  being  also  personal,  and  subjective.    It  was  this  personality  of  reflection 
Ihat  misled  Kant ;  caused  him  to  overlook  or  misinterpret  the  fact  of  spon-:- 
taneous  consciousness, — ^to  individualise  intelligence,  and  to  refer  to  this 
personal  reason  all  that  is  conceived  by  us  as  necessary  and  universal.  But 
as,  in  the  spontaneous  intuition  of  reason,  there  is  noming  voluntary,  and 
consequently  nothing  personal ;  and  as  the  truths  which  intelligence  here 
discovers  come  not  from  ourselves  ;  we  have  a  right,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
to  impose  these  truths  on  others  as  revelations  from  on  high ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  reflection  being  wholly  personal,  it  would  be  absurd  to  impose 
on  others  what  is  the  fruit  of  our  individual  operations.     Spontaneity  is  the 
principle  of  religion  ;  reflection  of  philosophy.    Men  agree  in  spontaneity; 
(hey  difiiSr  in  reflection.    The  former  is  necessarily  veracious ;  the  latter  is 
naturallf  delusive. 

The  condition  of  inflection  is  separation ;  it  illustrates  by  distinguishing ; 
it  considers  the  difierent  elenients  apart ;  and  white  it  contemplates  one, 
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it  necessarily  throws  the  others  out  of  view.  Hence,  not  only  the  possi- 
bility, but,  the  necessity,  of  error.  The  primitive  unity,  supposing  no 
distinction,  admits  of  no  error;  reflection  in  discriminating  the  elements  of 
thought,  and  in  considering  one  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  occasions  error, 
and  a  variety  in  error.  He  who  exclusively  contemplates  the  element  of 
the  infinite,  despises  him  who  is  occupied  with  the  idea  of  the  finite ;  and 
vice  versa.  It  is  the  wayward  development  of  the  various  elements  of 
intelligence,  that  determines  the  imperfections  and  varieties  of  individual 
character.  Men  under  this  partial  and  exclusive  development  are  but 
fragments  of  that  humanity,  which  can  only  be  fully  realised  in  the  har- 
monious evolution  of  all  its  principles.  What  reflection  is  to  the  individual, 
history  is  to  the  human  race.  The  diflerence  of  an  epoch  consists  exclu- 
sively in  the  partial  development  of  some  one  element  of  intelligence  in  a 
prominent  portion  of  mankind ;  and  as  there  are  only  three  such  elements, 
so  there  are  only  three  grand  epochs  in  the  history  of  man. 

A  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  reason,  of  their  relations  and  of  their 
laws,  constitutes  not  merely  philosophy,  but  tlie  conditions  of  a  history  of 
philosophy.  The  history  of  human  reason.  Or  the  history  of  philosophy, 
must  bd  rational  and  philosophic.  It  must  be  philosophy  itself,  with  all 
its  elements,  with  all  their  relations,  and  with  all  their  laws,  represented 
in  striking  characters  by  the  hands  of  time  and  of  history,  in  the  visible 
progress  of  the  human  mind.  The  discovery  and  enumeration  of  all  the 
elements  of  intelligence  enables  us  to  survey  the  progress  of  speculation 
from  the  loftiest  vantage  ground ;  it  discovers  to  us  the  laws  by  which  the 
development  of  reflection  or  philosophy  is  determined ;  and  it  supplies  us 
with  a  canon  by  which  the  approximation  of  the  diflerent  systems  to  the 
truth  may  be  finally  ascertained.  And  what  are  the  results?  Sensualism, 
idealism,  scepticism,  mysticism,  are  all  partial  and  exclusive  views  of  the 
elements  of  intelligence.  But  each  is  false  only  as  it  is  incomplete.  They 
are  all  true  in  what  they  affirm — all  erroneous  in  what  they  deny.  Thougn 
hitherto  opposed,  they  are  consequently  not  incapable  of  coalition ;  and,  in 
fact,  can  only  obtain  their  consummation  in  a  powerful  ecleeticiem,  which 
shall  cofliprehend  them  all.  This  eclecticism  is  contained  in  the  system 
previously  developed ;  and  the  possibility  of  such  a  universal  philosophy 
was  first  afforded  by  the  discovery  of  M.  Cousin,  in  the  year  1817,  "that 
consciousness  contained  many  more  phenomena  than  had  previously  been 
suspected." 

The  present  work  is  at  once  an  exposition  of  these  principles,  as  a  true 
theory  of  philosophy,  and  an  illustration  of  the  mode  in  which  this  theory 
is  to  be  applied,  as  a  rule  of  criticism  in  the  history  of  philosophical  opinion. 
As  the  justice  of  the  application  must  be  always  subordinate  to  the  truth  of 
the  principle,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  exclusively  to  a  consideration  of 
M.  Cousin's  system,  viewed  absolutely  in  itself.  This,  indeed,  we  are  afraid 
will  prove  comparatively  irksome ;  and  we  must  solicit  indulgence  not  only 
ibr  the  unpopular  nature  of  the  discussion,  but  for  the  employment  of  lan- 
guage which,  from  the  total  neglect'of  these  speculations  in  Britain,  will 
necessarily  appear  abstruse  to  the  general  reader. 

Now  it  is  manifest  that  the  whole  doctrine  of  M.  Cousin  is  involved  in 
the  proposition,  that  the  unconditioned,  the  absolute,  the  infinite,  is  im- 
mediately known  in  consciousness  by  difference,  plurality,  an4  relation. 
The  unconditioned,  as  an  original  element  of  knowledge,  is  the  generative 
principle  of  his  system ;  the  mode  in  which  the  possibility  of  this  knowledge 
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is  explained,  affords  its  discriminaliog  peculiarity.  The  otlier  positions  of 
his  theory,  as  deduced  from  this  assumption,  may  indeed  be  disputed,  eyeo 
if  the  antecedent  be  allowed ;  but  this  assumption  disproved,  every  eonse- 
quent  in  his  theory  is  at  once  annihilated.  The  recognition  of  the  absolute 
as  a  constitutive  principle  of  intelligence,  our  author  regards  as  ai  once  the 
condition  and  the  end  of  philosophy ;  and  it  iaon  the  discovery  of  this  prin-^ 
ciple  in  the  fact  of  consciousness,  that  he  vindicates  to  himself  the  glory  of 
being  the  founder  of  the  eclectic,  or  one  catholic  philosophy.  The  deter- 
mination of  this  cardinal  point  will  thus  satisfy  us  at  once  touching  (he 
pretensions  of  the  system.  To  explain  the  nature  of  the  problem  itself, 
and  the  character  of  the  solution  propounded  by  M.  Cousin,  it  is  necessary 
to  premise  a  statement  of  the  opinions  tliat  may  be  entertained  regarding  the 
unconditioned,  as  an  immediate  object  of  knowledge  and  of  thought. 

These  opinions  may  be  reduced  to  four  :-«l.  The  unconditioned  is  in- 
cognisable  and  inconceivable;  its  notion  being,  only  negative  of  the  condi- 
tioned, which  last  can  alone  be  positively  known  or  conceived.  2.  It  is 
not  an  object  of  knowledge;  but  its  notion,  as  a  regulative  principle  of  the 
mind  itself,  is  more  than  a  mere  negation  of  the  conditioned.  3.  It  is 
cognisable,  but  not  conceivable ;  it  can  be  known  by  a  sinking  back  into 
identity  with  the  absolute,  but  is  incomprehensible  by  consciousness  and 
reflection,  which  are  only  of  the  relative  and  the  different.  A.  It  is  cognisable 
and  conceivable  by  consciousness  and  reflection,  under  relation,  difference, 
and  plurality. 

The  first  of  these  opinions  we  regard  as  true;  the  second  is  held  by  Kant; 
the  third  by  Schelling ;  and  the  last  by  our  author. 

1.  In  our  opinion  the  mind  can  conceive,  and  consequently  can  know, 
only  the  limited,  and  the  conditionally  limited.  The  unconditionally  un- 
limited, or  the  infinite,  the  unconditionally  limited,  or  the  abaolute,  cannot 
positively  be  construed  to  the  mind ;  they  can  be  conceived  at  all  only  by 
a  thinking  away,  or  abstraction  of  those  very  conditions  under  which 
thought  itself  is  realised;  consequently,  the  notion  of  the  unconditioned  is 
only  negative, — negative  of  the  conceivable  itself.  For  example,  on  the 
one  hand  we  can  positively  conceive  neither  an  absolute  whole,  Itiat  is,  a 
whole  so  great,  that  we  cannot  also  conceive  il  as  a  relative  part  of  a  still 
greater  whole;  nor  an  absolute  part,  that  is,  a  part  so  small,  that  w^e  cannot 
also  conceive  it  as  a  relative  whole,  divisible  into  smaller  parts.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  cannot  positively  represent  to  the  mind  an  infinite  whole,, 
for  this  could  only  be  done  by  the  infinite  synthesis  in  thought  of  finite 
wholes,  which  would  itself  require  an  infinite  time  for  its  accomplishment ; 
nor,  for  the  same  reason,  can  we  follow  out  in  thought  an  infinite  divisibi- 
lity of  parts.  The  result  is  the  same,  whether  we  apply  the  process  to  limi- 
tation in  space,  in  time,  or  in  degree.  The  unconditional  negation,  and  the 
unconditional  affirmation  of  limitation ;  in  other  words,  the  infinite  and  the 
absolute,  properly  bo  called*  are  thus  equally  inconceivable  to  us. 

As  the  conditionally  limited  (which  we  may  briefly  call  the  conditioned) 
is  thus  the  only  object  of  knowledge  a^d  of  positive  thought — thought  ne- 
cessarily supposes  conditions ;  to  think  is  therefore  to  condition,  and  condi- 
tional limitation  is  the  fundamental  law  of  the  possibility  of  thought.     How, 

*  It  it  proper  to  obeerre,  that  though  we  are  of  opioion  that  the  terms  Infinite  and  Abeolute, 
and  Uneonditioned,  ou^bt  |not  to  t>e  confounded,  and  accurately  distinguish  them  in  the  sCatenent 
of  our  own  view ;  yet.  m  speaking  of  the  doctrines  of  those  by  whom  they  are  indifferently  cm- 
ployed,  we  ha? e  not  thought  it  necestary,  or  rather  we  have  found  it  impoaible,  to  adhcte  t»  the- 
distinetioBr 
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indeed,  it  could  ever  be  doubted  that  Ihought  is  only  of  the  conditioned, 
may  well  be  deemed  a  matter  of  the  profoundest  admiration.  Thought  can- 
not transcend  consciousness;  consciousness  is  only  possible  under  the  anti- 
thesis of  a  subject  and  object  of  thought,  known  only  in  correlation  and 
mutually  limiting  each  other;  while,  independently  of  this,  aU  w^  know 
either  of  subject  or  object,  either  of  mind  or  matter,  is  only  a  knowledge 
io  each  of  the  particular,  of  the  different,  of  the  modified,  of  the  phenome- 
nal. We  admit  that  the  consequence  of  this  doctrine  is,  that  philosophy, 
if  viewed  as  more  than  a  science  of  theconditioned,  is  impossible.  Depart- 
ing from  the  particular,  we  admit  that  we  can  never,  in  our  highest  gene- 
ralisatioBS,  rise  above  the  finite;  th^t  our  knowledge,  whether  of  mind  or 
matter,  can  be  nothing  more  than  a  knowledge  of  the  relative  manifestations 
of  an  existence  which,  in  itself,  it  is  our  highest  wisdom  to  recognise  as 
beyond  the  reach  of  philosophy  : — Cognoseendo  ignorari,  ei  igmrando 
eagmaaci.    . 

The  conditioned  is  the  me^n  between  two  extremes,  exclusive  of  each 
other,  neither  of  which  can  be  conceived  as  posaibie,  but  of  which,  on  the 
principle  of  contradiction,  one  must  be  admitted  as  necesMiy.  On  this 
opinion,  therefore,  reason  is  shown  to  be  weak,  but  not  dsceilful.  The 
mind  is  not  represented  as  conceiving  two  propottUons  subversive  of  each 
other  as  equally  possible;  but  only  as  unable  to  understand  as  possible, 
either  of  two  extremes;  one  of  which,  however,  on  the  ground  of  their 
mutual  contradiction,  it  is  compelled  to  recognise  as  true.  We  are  thus 
taught  the  salutary  lesson,  that  the  capacity  of  thought  is  not  to  be  consti- 
tuted into  the  measure  of  existence;  and  are  warned  from  recognising  the 
domain  of  our  knowledge  as  necessarily  co-^tensive  with  the  horizon  of 
our  faith.  And  by  a  wonderful  revelation,  we  are  thus,  in  the  very 
consciousness  of  our  inability  to  conceive  aught  beyond  the  relative  and 
&mie,  inspired  with  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  something  unconditioned 
beyond  the  sphere  of  all  comprehensive  reality. 

2.  The  second  opinion,  that  of  Kant,  is  fundamentally  the  same  as  the 
preceding.    Metaphysic,  strictly  so  denominated,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  uncon- 
ditioDed.     From  Xenophanes  to  Leibnitz,  the  infinite,  the  absolute,  formed 
the  highest  principle  of  speculation ;  but  from  the  dawn  of  philosophy  in 
the  school  of  Elis  till  the  rise  of  the  Kantian  philosophy,  no  serious  attempt 
was  made  to  investigate  the  nature  and  origin  of  this  notion  as  a  psychological 
pihenomenoB.    Before  Kant,  philosophy  was  rather  a  deduction  from  prin- 
ciples than  an  enquiry  concerning  principles  themselves.  At  the  head  of 
every  #ystem  a  notion  figured,  which  the  philosopher  assumed  in  confor- 
mity to  tiis  views;  but  it  was  rarely  considered  necessary,  and  still  more 
rarely  attempted,  to  ascertain  the  genesis,  or  to  determine  the  domain,  of 
the  notion,  previous  to  its  application.     In  his  Criiique,  Kant  undertakes  a 
regalar  survey  of  consciousness.     He  professes  to  analyse  the  conditions  of 
human  knowledge-^to  mete  out  its  limits — to  indicate  its  point  of  departure, 
— «nd  to  determine  its  possibility.     That  Kant  accomplished  much,  it 
would  be  prejudice  to  deny ;  nor  is  his  service  to  philosophy  the  less,  that 
Ua  success  has  been  more  decided  in  the  subversion  of  error  than  in  the 
establishment  of  truth.    The  result  of  his  examination  was  the  abolition  of 
the  metaphysical  science&-^f  rational  psychology,  ontology,  speculatiye 
Iheology,  ete.,  as  founded  on  mere  peUtumes  principiorum.    Existence 
was  revealed  to  us  only  under  specific  modifications,  and  these  were  known 
Mily  under  the  conditions  of  our  laculties  of  knowledge.     ' '  Things  in  them<- 
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selves/' mind,  matter,  God, — ^all,.  in  short,  that  was  not  particular,  rela-- 
tive,  and  phenomenal,  as  bearing  no  analogy  to  our  faculties,  was  beyond 
the  vei^e  of  our  knowledge.  Philosophy  was  thus  restricted  to  the  obser- 
vation and  analysis  of  the  phenomena  of  consciousness,  and  what  was  not  ex- 
plicitly or  implicitly  given  in  a  factp(  consciousness,  transcended  the  sphere  of 
a  legitimate  speculation .  A  knowledge  of  the  unconditioned  was  impossible, 
either  immediately  as  a  notion ,  or  mediately  as  an  inference.  A  demonstration 
of  the  absolute  from  the  relative  was  logically  absurd ;  as  in  such  a  syllogism 
we  must  collect  in  the  conclusion  what  is  not  distributed  in  the  premises.  An 
immediate  knowledge  of  the  unconditioned  was  equally  impossible :  but  here 
we  think  his  reasoning  complicated,  and  his  reduction  incomplete.  We 
must  explain  ourselves. 

While  we  regard  as  conclusive  Kant's  analysis  of  time  and  space  into 
mere  conditions  of  thought,  we  cannot  help  viewing  his  deduction  of  the 
categories  of  understanding,  and  the  ideas  of  speculative  reason,^s  the  work 
of  a  gi^t  but  perverse  ingenuity.  The  categories  of  the  understanding  are 
merely  subordinate  forms  of  the  conditioned.  Why  not,  therefore,  generalise 
the  conditioned  as  the  one  category  of  thought? —  and  if  it  were  necessary 
to  analyse  this  form  into  its  subaltern  applications,  why  not  develop  these 
inunediately  out  of  the  generic  principle,  instead  of  preposterously,  and  by 
a  forced  and  partial  analogy,  deducing  the  laws  of  the  understanding  from 
a  questionable  division  of  logical  propositions?  Why  distinguish  reason 
Ivemunft)  froni  understanding  {verstand),  simply  on  the  ground  that  itid 
former  is  conversant  about,  or  rather  tends  towards,  the  unconditioned ; 
when  it  is  sufficiently  apparent,  that  the  unconditioned  is  conceived  only  as 
the  negation  of  the  conditioned,  and  also  that  the  conception  of  contraries 
is  one  ?  In  the  Kantian  philosophy  both  faculties  perform  the  same  function, 
both  seek  the  one  in  the  many; — the  idea  {idee)  is  only  Ihe  conception 
(Ifegriff)  sublimated  into  the  inconceivable;  reason  only  the  understanding 
which  has  '*  overleaped  itself.''  Kant  has  clearly  shown,  that  the  idea 
of  the  unconditioned  can  have*  no  objective  reality, — that  it  conveys  no 
knowledge, — and  that  it  involves  the  most  insoluble  contradictions.  Bui  he 
ought  to  have  shown  that  the  unconditioned  had  no  objective  application, 
because  it  had,  in  fact,  no  subjective  affirmation,— that  it  afforded  no  real 
knowledge,  because  it  contained  nothing  even  conceivable, — and  that  it  is 
self-contradictory,  because  it  is  not  a  notion,  either  simple  or  positive,  but 
only  a  fasciculus  of  negations ; — ^negations  of  the  conditioned  in  its  opposite 
extremes,  and  bound  together  merely  by  (heir  common  character  of  incom- 
prehensibility. And  while  he  appropriated  reason  as  a  specific  faculty  to 
take  cognisance  of  these  negations,  hypostatised  as  positive,  under  the  Pla- 
tonic name  ofideas ;  so  also,  as  a  pendant  to  his  deduction  of  the  categories  of 
understanding  from  the  logical  division  of  propositions,  he  deduced  the  classi- 
fication and  number  of  these  ideas  of  reason  from  the  logical  division  of  syllo- 
gisms. Kant  thus  stands  intermediate  between  those  who  view  the  notion  of 
the  absolute  as  the  instinctive  affirmation  of  an  eccentric  consciousness,  and 
those  who  regard  it  as  the  factitious  negative  of  an  eccentric  generalisation* 

Were  we  to  adopt  from  the  critical  philosophy  the  idea  of  analysing 
thought  into  its  fundamental  conditions,  and  were  we  to  carry  the  reduction 
of  Kant  to  what  we  think  its  ultimate  simplicity,  we  would  discriminate 
thought  into,  poeiiive  and  negaiine,  according  as  it  is  conversant  about  the 
conditioned  or  unconditioned.  This,  however,  would  constitute  a  logical, 
not  a  psychological  distinction;  as  positive  and  negative  in  though  are  known 
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at  once,  and  by  the  same  intellectual  act.  The  twelve  categories  of  the  un-^ 
derstandiog  'would  be  thus  included  under  the  former ;  the  three  ideas  of 
reason  under  the  latter ;  and  to  this  intent  the  contrast  between  understand- 
ing and  reason  would  disappear.  Finally,  rejecting  the  arbitrary  limitation 
of  time  and  space  to  the  sphere  of  sense,  we  would  express  under  the  for- 
mula of — the  GoRDiTioRED  in  Timb  and  Space — a  definition  of  the  con- 
ceivable, and  an  enumeration  of  the  three  categories  of  thought. 

The  imperfection  and  partiality  of  Rant's  analysis  are  betrayed  in  its  con- 
sequences. His  doctrine  leads  to  absolute  scepticism.  Speculative  reason, 
on  Kant's  own  admission,  is  an  organ  of  mere  delusion.  The  idea  of  the 
unconditioned,  about  which  it  is  conversant,  is  shown  to  involve  insoluble 
contradictions,  and  yet  to  be  the  legitimate  product  of  intelligence.  Hume 
has  well  observed^  that  it  is  of  little  consequence  whether  we  possess  a  false 
reason,  or  no  reason  at  all.  ''  If  the  light  that  leads  astray  be  light  from 
heaven,"  what  are  we  to  believe?  If  our  intellectual  nature  be  perfidious  in 
one  revelation,  it  must  be  presumed  deceitful  in  all ;  nor  is  it  possible  for 
Kant  to  establish  the  existence  of  God,  freedom,  and  immortality,  on  the 
presumed  veracity  of  practical  reason,  after  having  himself  disproved  the 
credibility  of  speculative  reason. 

Kant  had  annihilated  the  older  metaphysic ;  but  the  germ  of  a  more  vision- 
ary doctrine  of  the  absolute  than  any  of  tnose  he  had  refuted  was  contained 
in  the  bosom  of  his  own  philosophy.  He  had  slain  the  body,  but  had  not 
exorcised  the  spectre,  of  the  absolute ;  and  this  spectre  has  continued  to  haunt 
the  schools  of  Germany  even  to  the  present  day.  The  philosophers  were 
not  content  to  abandon  their  metaphysic,  to  limit  philosophy  to  an  observa- 
tion of  phenomena,  and  to  the  generalisation  of  these  phenomena  into  laws. 
The  theories  of  Bouterwek  (in  his  earlier  works),  of  Bardili,  of  Reinhold,  of 
YicYiiG^  of  Schelling,  of  Hegel,  are  so  many  endeavours,  of  greater  or  less 
ability,  Xo  fix  the  absolute  as  a  positive  in  knowledge ;  but  the  absolute,  like 
the  water  in  the  sieves  of  the  Danaides,  has  always  hitherto  ran  through  as 
a  negative  into  the  abyss  of  nothing. 

Of  these  theories,  that  of  Schelling  Is  the  only  one  in  regard  to  which 
it  is  necessary  to  say  any  thing.  His  opinion  constitutes  the  third  of  those 
we  have  enumerated  touching  the  knowledge  of  the  absolute;  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  brief  statement  of  its  principal  positions. 

While  the  lower  sciences  are  of  the  relative  and  conditioned,  philosophy, 
as  the  science  of  sciences,  must  be  of  the  absolute  and  unconditioned.  Phi- 
losophy, therefore,  supposes  a  science  of  the  absolute.  If  the  absolute  is 
beyond  our  knowledge,  philosophy  is  itself  impossible. 

But  how,  it  is  objected,  can  the  absolute  be  known?  The  absolute,  as 
unconditioned,  identical,  and  one,  cannot  be  known,  under  conditions,  by 
difiereBce  and  plurality.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  known,  if  the  subject  of 
knowledge  be  distinguished  from  the  object  of  knowledge;  in  ttie  knowledge 
of  the  absolute,  existence  and  knowledge  must  be  identical ;  the  absolute  can 
only  be  known,  if  adequately  known,  by  the  absolute  itself.  But  is  this 
possible?  We  are  wholly  ignorant  of  existence  in  itself;  the  mind  knows 
nothing,  except  by  quality,  difibrence,  and  relation;  consciousness  supposes 
the  subject  contradistinguished  from  the  object  of  thought;  the  abstraction 
of  this  contrast  is  a  negation  of  consciousness ;  and  the  negation  of  con- 
sciousness is  the  annihUation  of  thought  itself.  The  alternative  is  therefore 
unavoidable — either  in  finding  the  absolute  we  lose  ourselves;  retaining 
our  individual  unity,  we  cannot  reach  the  absolute. 
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All  this  Schelling  candidly  admits.  He  admits  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
absolute  is  impossible,  in  a  personal  consciousness ;  he  admits  tliat,  as  the 
understanding  knows,  and  can  know,  only  by  difference,  it  can  conceive 
4only  the  cpnditioned ;  and  he  admits  that,  only  if  man  be  himself  the  infinite, 
^n  the  infinite  be  known  by  him — 

**  Nee  seotire  deum,  nisi  qui  para  ipie  deorum  etL** 

But  he  contends  that  there  is  a  capacity  of  knowledge  above  conscious- 
ness, and  higher  than  the  understanding ;  and  that  this  knowledge  is  coai- 
petent  to  human  reason,  as  identical  with  the  absolute  itself.  In  this  act  of 
knowledge,  which,  after  Fichte,  Schelling  calls  the  intellectual  intuition, 
Ihere  exists  no  distinction  of  subject  and  object — no  contrast  of  knowledge 
and  existence;  all  difference  is  lost  in  absolute  indifference — all  plurality  in 
absolute  unity.  The  intuition  itself,  reason,  and  the  absolute,  are  identical. 
The  absolute  .exists  only  as  known  by  reason;  and  reason  knows  only  as 
heiqg  itself  the  absolute. 
.    This  act  is  necessarily  ineffable  : 

*^  The  TiaioD  and  the  faculty  divioe,'* 

to  be  known,  must  be  experienced.  It  cannot  be  conceived  by  the  under- 
standing, because  beyond  its  sphere ;  it  aannot  be  described,  because  its  es- 
sence is  identity,  and  all  description  supposes  discrimination.  To  those 
who  cannot  rise  beyond  a  philosophy  of  reflection,  Schelling  candidly  allows 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  can  appear  only  as  a  series  of  contradictions; 
and  he  has  at  least  the  negative  merit  of  having  clearly  exposed  the  absurdity 
of  a  philosophy  of  the  unconditioned,  as  founded  on  a  knowledge  by  dif- 
ference, if  he  has  utterly  failed  in  positively  proving  the  possibility  of  such  a 
philosophy,  as  founded  on  a  knowledge  in  identity,  and  through  an  absorp- 
tion into  the  absolute. 

Out  of  Laputa  or  the  Empire,  it  would  be  idle  to  enter  info  an  articulate 
refutation  of  a  theory  which  founds  philosophy  on  the  annihilation  of  con- 
sciousness. The  intuition  of  the  absolute  is  manifestly  the  work  of  an  ar- 
bitrary abstraction,  and  of  a  self-delusive  imagination.  To  reach  the  point 
of  indifference  by  abstraction,  we  annihilate  the  object,  and  we  annihilate 
the  subject,  of  consciousness.  But  what  remains?  Nothing.  We  then  hy- 
postatise  the  zero;  we  baptise  it  with  the  name  of  Absolute,  and  imagine 
that  we  contemplate  absolute  existence,  when  we  only  speculate  absolute 
privation.  This  truth  has  been,  indeed,  virtually  confessed  by  the  two 
most  distinguished  followers  of  Schelling.  Hegel  at  last  abandons  the  in- 
tuition regarding  *'  pure  or  undetermined  eMtstence/*  as  convertible  with 
*'  pure  nothing;"  while  Oken,  if  he  adheres  to  the  intuition,  intrepidly 
identifies  God  or  the  Absolute  with  zero.  Nor  has  the  n^ative  chimera 
proved  less  fruitful  than  the  positive ;  and  Schelling  has  found  it  as  difficult 
to  evolve  the  one  into  the  many,  as  Oken  to  deduce  the  universe  and  its 
contents  from  the  first  self-affirmation  of  the  **  primeval  nothing." 

Schelling  has,  indeed,  found  it  impossible,  without  gratuitous,  and  even 
contradictory,  assumptions,  to  explain  the  deduction  of  the  finite  from  the 
infinite.  By  no  ealto  martale  has  he  been  able  to  clear  the  magic  circle  in 
which  he  had  enclosed  himself.  Unable  to  connect  the  absolute  and  the 
conditioned  by  any  natural  relation,  he  has  variously  attempted  to  account 
for  the  phenomenon  of  the  universe,  either  by  imposing  a  necessity  of  self- 
manifestation  on  the  absolute — i .  e.  by  conditioning  the  unconditioned ;  or 
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by  postulating  a  fall  of  the  finite  from  the  infinite — t .  e,  by  begging  the 
very  phenomenon  which  his  hypothesis  professed  its  exclusive  ability  to  ex- 
plain. The  great  problem  is  still  unresolved ;  and  the  question  proposed  by 
Orpheus  at  the  dawn  of  speculation  will  probably  remain  unanswered  till 
its  decline — 

In  like  manner,  annihilating  consciousness  in  order  to  reconstruct  it, 
Schelling  has  never  yet  been  able  to  connect  the  faculties  conversant  about 
the  conditioned  with  (he  faculty  of  absolute  knowledge.  One  simple 
objection  strikes  us  as  decisive,  although  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
italleged.  "  We  awaken,"  says  Schelling,  ''  from  the  intellectual  intuition 
as  from  the  state  of  death — we  awaken  through  reflection.'"^  We  cannot, 
at  the  same  moment,  be  in  the  intellectual  intuition  and  in  common  con- 
sdoosness;  we  must  therefore  be  able  to  connect  them  by  an  act  of  me* 
mory.  But  how  can  there  heamemor^f  of  the  absolute  and  its  intuition? 
As  out  of  time,  and  space,  and  relation,  and  difference,  it  is  admitted  that 
the  absolute  cannot  be  construed  to  the  understanding?  But  as  memory  is 
only  possiUe  under  the  conditions  of  the  understanding,  it  is  consequently 
impossible  to  remember  any  thing  anterior  to  the  moment  when  we  awaken 
into  consciousness ;  and  the  clairvoyance  of  the  absolute,  even  granting  its 
reality,  is,  after  its  conclusion,  as  if  it  had  never  been. 

A.  What  we  have  now  stated  may  in  some  degree  enable  the  reader  to 
apprehend  the  relations  under  which  our  author  stands,  both  to  those  whp 
deny  and  to  those  who  admit  a  knowledge  of  the  absolute.  If  we  compare  the 
philosophy  of  Cousin  with  the  philosophy  of  Schelling,  we  at  once  perceive 
that  the  former  is  a  disciple,  though  not  a  servile  disciple,  of  the  latter.  But 
the  scholar,  though  enamoured  with  his  master's  system  as  a  whole,  is  suffici- 
entlyawareof  the  two  insuperable  difficulties  of  that  theory.  Hesawthatif  he 
pitched  the  absolute  so  high,  it  was  impossible  to  deduce  from  it  the  relative ;  and 
he  fel  t  that  the  intellectual  intuition — a  stumbling-blodc  to  himself — would  bo 
arrant  foolishness  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen.  Cousin  and  Schelling  agree 
that,  as  philosophy  is  the  science  of  the  unconditioned,  the  unconditioned 
most  be  within  the  compass  of  science.  They  agree  that  the  unconditioned 
is  known,  and  inunediately  known ;  and  they  agree  that  intelligence,  as 
eompeteot  to  the  unconditioned,  is  impersonal,  infinite,  divine.  But  while 
they  coincide  in  the  fact  of  the  absolute  as  known,  they  are  diametrically 
opposed  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  attempt  to  realise  this  knowledge ; 
each  regarding,  as  the  climax  of  absurdity  and  contradiction,  the  manner 
in  which  the  other  endeavours  to  bring  human  reason  and  the  abs(4ute  into 
proportion.  According  to  Schelling,  Cousin's  absolute  is  only  a  relative; 
according  to  Cousin,  Schelling's  knowledge  of  the  absolute  is  a  negation  of 
thought  itself.  The  latter  is  aware  that  the  condition  of  all  knowledge  is 
plurality  and  difference ;  and  the  former,  that  the  one  condition,  under  which 
a  knowledge  of  the  absolute  is  possible,  is  indifference  and  unity.  The  one 
denies  a  notion  of  the  absolute  to  consciousness;  the  other  affirms  that  con-* 
sciousness  is  implied  in  every  act  of  intelligence.  And  truly  we  conceive 
^t  each  is  triumphant  over  the  other;  and  the  result  of  this  mutual  neutra- 
lisalion  is  that  the  absolute  is  incbgnisable. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  that  our 

*  In  Ficbte  u.  Niethammei^s  Phil.  Journ.  yoL  Hi.  p.  314. 
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author  should  have  stated  the  difficulties  to  which  his  theory  was  exposed 
on  one  side  and  oo  the  other;  and  endeavoured  to  obviate  the  objections, 
both  of  his  brother  absolutists,  and  of  those  who  allogelher  deny  a  phi- 
losophy of  the  unconditioned.    This  he  has  not  done.    The  possibility  of 
reducing  the  notion  of  the  absolute  to  a  negative  conception  is  never  once 
supposed ;  and  if  one  or  two  mysterious  (and  not  always  correct)  allusions 
are  made  to  his  doctrine,  the  name  of  Schelling  does  not  occur,  we  believe, 
in  the  whole  compass  of  these  lectures.    Difficulties,  by  which  either  the       i 
doctrine  of  the  absolute  in  general,  or  his  own  particular  modification  of  (hat 
doctrine,  may  be  assailed,  are  studiously  eluded,  or  solved  only  by  still 
greater.     Assertion  is  substituted  for  argument;  facts  of  consciousness  are 
alleged  which  consciousness  never  knew ;  and  paradoxes  that  bafOe  argument 
are  promulgated  as  intuitive  truths,  above  the  necessity  of  confirmatioD. 
With  every  feeling  of  respect  for  M.  Cousin  as  a  man  of  learning  and  genins, 
we  must  regard  the  grounds  on  which  he  endeavours  to  establish  his  doctrine 
as  erroneous,  inconsequent,  and  assumptive.     In  vindicating  the  truth  of 
this  statement,  we  shall  show,  in  tiie  first  place,  that  M.  Cousin  is  at  fault 
in  all  the  authorities  he  quotes  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  the  absolute, 
infinite,  unconditioned,  is  a  primitive  notion,  cognisable  by  the  intellect;  in 
the  second,  that  his  argument  to  prove  the  co-reality  of  his  three  ideas  proves 
directly  the  reverse ;  in  the  ihiril,  that  the  conditions  under  which  alone  he 
allows  intelligence  to  be  possible,  necessarily  exclude  the  possibility  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  absolute;  and  in  the  /burtk,  that  the  absolute,  as  defined 
by  him,  is  only  a  relative  and  a  condition. 

In  the  fir$i  place,  then,  M.  Cousin  supposes  that  Aristotle  and  Kant,  in 
their  several  categories,  equally  proposed  an  analysis  of  the  constituent 
elem'ents  of  intelligence;  and  he  also  supposes  that  each,  like  himself,  re-* 
cognised  among  these  elements  the  notion  of  infinite  or  absolute,  in  bolb 
these  suppositions  he  is  wrong. 

It  is  a  serious  error  in  an  historian  of  philosophy  to  imagine  that,  in  hia 
categories,  Aristotle  proposed,  like  Kant,  ''an  analysis  uf  the  elements  of 
human  reason."    It  is  just,  however,  to  mention,  that  in  this  mistake  M. 
Cousin  has  been  preceded  by  Kant  himself.     The  ends  proposed  by  the  two 
philosophers  were  difTerent,  even  opposed.    In  their  several  categories, 
Aristotle  attempted  a  synthesis  of  things  in  their  multiplicity,-^^  classlficalioo 
of  objects  real,  but  in  relation  to  thought; — Kant,  an  analysis  of  mind  id  its 
un]ty,-Hi  dissection  of  thought,  pure,  but  in  relation  to  its  objects.     The 
predicaments  of  Aristotle  are  thus  objective,  of  things  as  understood;  those 
of  Kant  subjective,  of  the  mind  as  understanding.    The  former  are  resulfa 
a  poBteriwi-^ihe  creations  of  abstraction  and  generalisation ;  the  latter, 
anticipations  a  j^nort — the  conditions  of  those  acts  themselves.    It  is  tnie« 
that  as  the  one  scheme  exhibits  the  unity  of  thought  diverging  into  plurality, 
in  appliance  to  its  objects,  and  as  the  other  exhibits  the  multiplicity  of  these 
objects  converging  towards  unity  by  the  collective  determination  of  thouglil; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  language  usually  confounds  the  subjecfiTe  and 
objective  under  a  common  term ; — ^it  is  certainly  true,  that  some  elemenla 
in  the  one  table  coincide  in  name  with  some  elements  in  the  other.     This 
coincidence  is,  however,  only  equivocal.    In  reality,  the  whole  Kaoliaa 
categories  must  be  excluded  from  the  Aristotelic  list,  as  entia  rati&mim^  as 
notiones  aeoundm-^n  short,  as  determinations  of  thought,  and  not  genera 
of  real  things ;  while  the  several  elements  would  be  specially  excluded,  as 
partial^  privative^  iranscendenij  etc.    But  if  it  would  be  unjust  to  criliciac 
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tlie  categories  of  Kant  in  whole,  or  in  part,  by  Ihe  Aristotelic  canon,  what 
must  we  think  of  Kant,  who,  after  magnifying  the  idea  of  investigating  the 
forms  of  pure  intellect  as  worthy  of  the  mighty  genius  of  the  Stagyrite, 
proceeds  on  this  false  hypothesis  to  blame  the  execution  as  rhapsodic,  as 
incomplete,  as  cpnfounding  derivative  with  simple  notions ;  nay,  even  on 
ihe  narrow  principles  of  his  own  Critique,  as  mixing  the  forms  of  pure 
sense  with  the  forms  of  pure  understanding?^  If  M.  Cousin  were  correct 
in  his  supposition  that  Aristotle  and  his  followers  had  viewed  his  categories 
aA  an  analysis  of  the  regulative  forms  of  thought,  he  would  find  his  own 
reduction  of  the  elements  of  reason  to  a  double  principle  anticipated  in  the 
sdolastic  division  of  existence  into  ens  per  se  and  eneperaccidens. 

Nor  is  our  author  correct  in  thinking  that  the  categories  of  Aristotle  and 
Kant  are  complete,  inasmuch  as  they  are  co-extensive  with  his  own.    As 
to  the  former,  if  the  infinite  were  not  excluded,  on  what  would  rest  the 
scholastic  distinction  of  ena  caiegoricum  and  ene  itanecen^ena  ?    The  io- 
giciaos  require  that  predicamental  matter  shall  be  of  a  limited  and  finite 
nature  :  God,  as  infinite,  is  thus  excluded ;  and  as  it  is  evident  from  the 
whole  context  of  his  book  of  categories,  that  Aristotle  there  only  contem- 
plated a  distribution  of  the  finite,  so,  in  other  works,  he  more  than  once 
emphatically  denies  the  infinite  as  an  object  not  only  of  knowledge  but^  of 
thought  : — TO  i^eifov  ayvaffrov  S  ATeifov — to  iirufov  ovn  v^nTov,  wTf 
tu^Tov.f  And  while  Aristotle  thus  regards  the  infinite  as  beyond  the  com- 
pass of  thought,  Kant  views  it  as  at  least  beyond  the  sphere  of  knowledge. 
If  M.  Cousin  indeed  employed  the  term  category  in  relation  to  the  Kantian 
philosophy  in  the  Kantian  acceptation,  he  would  bo  as  erroneous  in  regard  to 
Kant  as  he  is  in  regard  to  Aristotle ;  but  we  presume  that  he  wishes,  under 
that  term,  to  include  not  only  the  **  Categories  of  Understanding,"  but  the 
''  Ideas  of  Reason.''    Kaot  limits  knowledge  to  experience,  and  experience 
to  the  categories  of  the  understanding,  which,  in  reality,  are  only  so  many 
forms  of  the  conditioned ;  and  allows  to  the  notion  of  the  unconditioned 
icorresponding  to  the  ideas  of  reason)   no  objective  reality,  regarding  it 
merely  as  a  regulative  principle  in  the  arrangement  of  our  thoughts.    M. 
Ck)usin  is  thus  totally  wrong  in  regard  to  tlie  one,  and  wrong  in  part  in  rela- 
tion to  the  other. 

In  the  second  place,  our  author  asserts  that  the  idea  of  the  infinite,  the 
absolute,  etc.,  and  the  idea  of  the  finite,  the  conditioned,  etc.,  are  equally 
real,  because  the  notion  of  the  one  necessarily  suggests  the  conception  of  the 
other. 

Correlatives  certainly  suggest  each  other,  but  correlatives  may,  or  may 
not,  be  equally  real  and  positive.    Contradictories  necessarily  imply  each 
other,  for  the  knowledge  of  contraries  is  one.    But  the  reality  of  one  con- 
tradictory, so  far  from  guaranteeing  the  reality  of  the  other,  is  nothing  else 
than  its  negation.    Thus  every  positive  notion  (the  knowledge  of  a  thing  by 
what  it  is)  suggests  a  negative  notion  (the  knowledge  of  a  thing  hy  what  it 
is  Dot) ;  and  the  highest  positive  notion,  the  notion  of  the  conceivable,  is  not 
without  its  corresponding  negative  in  the  notion  of  the  inconceivable.    But 
Ibough  these  mutually  suggest  each  other,  tlie  positive  alone  is  real ;  the 
Mgaiive  is  only  an  abstraction  of  the  other,  and  in  the  highest  geoeraUgalion 
is  even  an  abstraction  of  thought  itself.    It  therefore  hehoved  M.  Cousm, 

'  See  llie  Kritik  d.  R.  V.  aud  the  Prolegomena.  ^,        •    ,     ..       «  .    .  n      an«Ut 

t  Pk)f.  L.  ii:.  c,  W.  text  66.  c.  7.  text.  40.    See  aUo  Metaph.  L..  ii.  c.  2.  text.  11.    Ana»yi. 

P«i!  L  1.  c.  30.  text.  99.  et  aUbi. 
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instead  of  assuming  the  co-reality  of  his  two  elements  on  the  fact  of  their 
correlation,  to  have  suspected,  on  this  very  ground,  that  the  reality  of  the 
one  was  inconsistent  with  the  reality  of  the  other.  In  fact,  upon  examina- 
tion, it  will  be  found  that  his  two  primitive  ideas  are  nothing  more  than 
contradictory  relatives.  These,  consequently,  of  their  very  nature,  imply 
each  other ;  but  they  imply  each  other  only  as  affirmation  and  negation  of 

the  same. 

We  have  already  shown,  that  though  the  conditioned  (conditionally 
limited)  be  one,  what  is  opposed  to  it  as  the  unconditioned  is  plural ;  that 
the  unconditional  negation  of  limitation  gives  one  unconditioned,  the  infi- 
nite ;  while  the  unconditional  affirmation  of  limitation  affords  another*,  the 
absolute.  And  this  coincides  with  the  opinion,  that  the  unconditioned  is 
positively  inconceivable.  But  those  who,  with  M.  Cousin,  regard  the  no- 
tion of  the  unconditioned  as  a  positive  and  real  knowledge  of  existence  in  its 
aU-comprehensive  unity,  and  who  consequently  employ  the  terms  absolute, 
infinite,  unconditioned,  as  only  various  expressions  for  the  same  identity, 
are  bound  to  prove  that  their  idea  of  unity  corresponds— either  with  that 
unconditioned  we  have  distinguished  as  the  absolute, — or  with  that  uncon- 
ditioned we  have  distinguished  as  the  infinite,— or  that  it  includes  both, — 
or  that  it  excludes  both.  This  they  have  not  done,  and,  we  suspect,  have 
never  attempted  to  do. 

Our  author  maintains,  that  the  unconditioned  is  known  under  the  laws  of 
consciousness  ;  and  does  not,  like  Schelling,  pretend  to  an  intuition  of  exis- 
tence beyond  the  bounds  of  space  and  time.  Indeed,  he  himself  expressly 
predicates  the  absolute  and  infinite  of  these  forms.  But  is  the  absolute  con- 
ceivable of  time?  Can  we  conceive  time  as  unconditionally  limited?  We 
can  easily  represent  to  ourselves  time  under  any  relative  limitation  of  com- 
mencement and  termination  ;  but  we  are  conscious  to  ourselves  of  nothing 
more  clearly,  than  that  it  would  be  equally  possible  to  think  without 
thought,  as  to  construe  to  the  mind  an  absolute  commencement,  or  an  abso- 
lute termination,  of  time;  that  is,  a  beginning  and  an  end,  beyond  which 
time  is  conceived  as  non-existent.  Stretch  imagination  to  the  otmost,  il 
still  sinks  paralysed  within  the  bounds  of  time,  and  time  survives  as  the  con- 
dition of  the  thought  itself  in  which  we  annihilate  the  universe : — 

"  Sur  les  mondet  d^truitu  le  Trnips  dort  immobile.*' 

But  if  the  absolute  is  inconceivable  of  this  form,  is  the  infinite  more  com- 
prehensible? Can  we  imagine  time  as  unconditionally  unlimited?  We 
cannot  conceive  the  infinite  regress  of  time ;  for  such  a  notion  could  only  be 
realised  by  the  infinite  addition  in  thought  of  finite  times,  and  such  an 
dition  would,  itself,  require  an  eternity  for  its  accomplishment.  If 
dream  of  effecting  this,  we  only  deceive  ourselves  by  substituting  the 
Jinite  for  the  infinite,  than  which  no  two  notions  can  be  more  opposed. 
The  negation  of  a  commencement  of  time  involves  likewise  the  affirmaUcMi. 
that  an  infinite  time  has  at  every  moment  already  run ;  that  is,  it  inapli 
the  contradiction,  that  an  infinite  has  been  completed.  For  the  same  re 
sons  we  are  unable  to  conceive  an  infinite  progress  of  time ;  while  the  infinite 
regress  and  the  infinite  progress,  taken  togeSier»  involve  the  triple 
diction  of  an  infinite  concluded,  of  an  infinite  commencing,  and  of  two  ii 
finites,  not  exclusive  of  each  otlier.  Thought  is  equally  powerless  in  realiaiiis 
a  conception  either  of  the  absolute  totality,  or  of  the  infinite  inrnienslty,  ol 
space.    And,  as  time  and  space,  as  wholes,  can  thus  neither  be  conceiyed  ^ 
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absolutely  limiled,  nor  as  infinitely  tinlimited  ;  so  their  parts  can  be  repre- 
sented to  the  mind  neither  as  absolutely  individual,  nor  as  divisible  to 
in&niiy.  The  universe  cannot  be  imagined  as  a  whole,  that  may  not  also  be 
imagined  as  a  part ;  nor  an  atom  be  imagined  as  a  part,  that  may  not  also  be 
imagined  as  a  whole.  The  same  analysis,  with  a  similar  result,  may  be  ap- 
plied \o  cause  and  effect,  and  to  substance  and  phenomenon.  These,  how- 
ever, may  both  be  reduced  to  the  law  of  the  conditioned. 

The  conditioned  is,  therefore,  that  only  which  can  be  positively  con- 
ceived ;  the  absolute  and  infinite  are  conceived  only  as  negations  of  the  con- 
ditioned in  its  opposite  poles. 

Now,  as  we  observed,  M.  Cousin,  and  those  who  confound  the  absolute 
and  lofiDite,  and  regard  the  unconditioned  as  a  positive  and  invisible  notion, 
must  show  that  this  notion  coincides  either,  1st,  with  the  notion  of  the 
absolute,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  infinite ;  or  2d,  with  the  notion  of  the  in- 
finite to  the  exclusion  of  the  absolute ;  or  Sd,  that  it  includes  both  as  true, 
carrying  them  up  to  indifierence ;  or  Ath,  that  it  excludes  both  as  false. 
Tlie  last  two  alternatives  are  impossible,  as  either  would  be  subversive  of 
the  highest  principle  of  reason,  which  asserts,  that  of  two  contradictories, 
both  caonot,  but  one  must,  be  true.  It  only,  therefore,  remains  to  identify 
the  unity  of  the  unconditioned  with  the  infinite,  or  with  the  absolute — 
with  either,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  But  while  every  one  must  be 
intimately  conscious  of  the  impossibility  of  this,  the  very  fact  that  our  author 
and  other  philosophers  a  priori  have  constantly  found  it  necessary  to  con- 
found these  contradictions,  sufficiently  proves  that  neither  term  has  a 
right  to  represent  the  unity  of  the  unconditioned,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other. 

The  unconditioned  is,  therefore,  not  a  positive  conception ;  nor  has  it 
even  a  real  or  intrinsic  unity ;  for  it  only  combines  the  absolute  and  the 
infioite,  contradictory  in  themselves,  into  a  unity  relatitje  to  ua  by  the 
negative  bond  of  their  inconceivability.  It  is  on  this  mistake  of  the  rela- 
tive for  the  intrinsic,  of  the  negative  for  the  positive,  that  M.  Cousin's 
theory  is  founded  :  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  the  mistake 
originated. 

This  reduction  of  M.  Cousin's  two  ideas  of  the  infinite  and  finite  into  one 
positive  conception  and  its  negative,  implicitly  annihilates  also  the  third 
idea,  devised  by  him  as  a  connexion  between  his  two  substantive  ideas ; 
and  which  he  marvellously  identifies  with  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 
fiefoie  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  may  observe,  that  the  very  sim- 
plicity of  our  analysis  is  a  presumption  in  favour  of  its  truth.  A  plurality 
of  causes  is  not  to  be  postulated,  where  one  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
phenomena  :  entia  non  8unt  multiplicanda  prater  necesHtatem.  And 
U .  Cousin,  in  supposing  three  positive  ideas,  where  only  one  is  necessary, 
arrays  every  rule  of  philosophy  against  his  hypothesis,  even  before  its  un- 
floundness  is  definitely  brought  to  light. 

In  the  third  place,  the  restrictions  to  which  our  author  subjects  intel- 
figence,  divine  and  human,  implicitly  deny  a  knowledge  of  the  absolute, 
both  to  God  and  man.  "The  condition  of  intelligence,"  says  Cousin,  **  i* 
difirenee^  and  an  act  of  knowledge  is  only  possible  where  there  exists  a 
pSifoliip  of  terms.  Unity  does  not  suffice  for  conception ;  variety  is 
iMceaary ;  nay  more,  not  only  is  variety  necessary,  there  must  likewise 
81  bsist  an  intimate  relation  between  the  principles  of  unity  and  variety  ; 
'^  ithout  which,  the  variety  not  being  perceived  by  the  unity,  the  one  is  as  if 
it  could  not  perceive,  and  the  other,  as  if  it  could  not  be  perceived..    Look 
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back  for  a  moment  into  yourseWes,  and  you  will  find,  Chat  wha(  constiUifc^ 
intelligence  in  our  feeble  consciousness,  is,  that  there  are  there  several 
terms,  of  which  the  one  perceives  the  other,  of  which  the  other  is  perceivBd 
by  the  first :  in  this  consists  self-knowledge,— in  this  consists  self-compre- 
hension,— in  this  consists  intelligence  :  intelligence  without  consciousnessis 
the  abstract  possibility  of  intelligence,  not  intelligence  in  the  act;  and  con- 
sciousness implies  diversity  and  difference.  Transfer  all  this  from  humaa 
to  absolute  intelligence — that  is  to  say,  refer  the  ideas  to  the  only  intelligenee 
to  which  they  can  belong — you  have  thus,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  the 
life  of  absolute  intelligence ;  you  have  this  intelligence  with  the  complete 
development  of  the  elements  which  are  necessary  for  it  to  be  a  true  intel- 
ligence; you  have  all  the  momenta  whose  relation  and  motion  constitute  the 
reality  of  knowledge."  In  all  this,  so  far  as  human  intelligence  is  concerned, 
we  cordially  agree  ;  for  a  more  complete  admission  could  not  be  imagined, 
not  only  that  a  knowledge  of  the  absolute  is  impossible  for  man,  but  that  we 
are  unable  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  such  a  knowledge,  even  in  the  Deity, 
without  contradicting  our  human  conceptions  of  the  possibility  of  intelligence 
itself.  Our  author,  however,  perceives  no  contradiction ;  and,  without 
argument  or  ejtplanation,  accords  a  knowledge  of  that  which  can  only  be 
known  under  the  negation  of  all  difference  and  plurality,  to  that  which  can 
only  know  under  the  affirmation  of  both. 

If  a  knowledge  of  the  absolute  were  possible  under  these  conditions,  it 
may  excite  our  wonder  that  other  philosophers  should  have  viewed  the 
supposition  as  the  merest  absurdity ;  and  that  Schelling,  whose  acuteness  was 
never  questioned,  should  have  exposed  himself  gratuitously  to  the  reproach 
of  mysticism  by  his  postulating  for  a  few,  and  through  a  faculty  abore  the 
reach  of  consciousness,  a  knowledge  already  given  to  all  in  the  fact  of  con- 
sciousness itself.  Monstrous  as  is  the  postulate  of  the  intellectual  Intuition, 
we  freely  confess  that  it  is  only  through  such  a  faculty  that  we  can  imagine 
the  possibility  of  a  science  of  the  absolute ;  and  have  no  hesitation  in  acknow- 
ledging, that  if  Schelling's  hypothesis  appear  to  us  undemonstrable,  that  of 
Cousin  is  seen  to  be  self-contradictory. 

Our  author  admits,  and  must  admit,  that  the  absolute  is  absolutely  one: 
and  absolute  unity  is  l^nvertible  with  the  absolute  negation  of  plurality  and 
difference  :  the  absolute,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  absolute,  are  therefore 
identical.  But  knowledge,  or  intelligence,  it  is  asserted  by  M.  Cousin, 
supposes  a  plurality  of  terms — the  plurality  of  subject  and  object.  Intel- 
ligence, whose  essence  is  plurality,  cannot  therefore  be  identified  with  the 
absolute,  whose  essence  is  unity ;  and  if  known,  the  absolute  as  known 
must  be  different  from  the  absolute  as  existing ;  that  is,  there  must  be  two 
absolutes — an  absolute  in  knowledge,  and  an  absolute  in  existence,  which  is 
doubly  contradictory. 

But  waiving  this  contradiction,  and  allowing  the  non-identity  of  know- 
ledge and  existence,  the  absolute  as  known  must  be  known  under  the  con- 
ditions of  the  absolute  as  existing;  that  is,  as  absolute  unity.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  asserted,  that  the  condition  of  intelligence  as  knowing,  is 
plurality  and  difference ;  consequently  the  condition  of  the  absolute  as 
existing,  and  under  which  it  must  be  known,  and  the  condition  of  intelli- 
gence as  capable  of  knowing,  are  incompatible.  For  if  we  suppose  the 
absolute  cognisable,  it  must  be  identified  either.  First,  with  the  subject; 
or.  Second,  with  the  object  of  intelligence ;  or,  Tkirdj  with  the  indifference 
of  both.    The  first  hypothesis,  and  the  second,  are  contradictory  of  that  en 
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the  absolute;  for  in  these  the  absolute-  is  supposed  to  be  known,  eitlier  as 
contradistinguished  from  the  subject^  or  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
object,  of  thought;'  in  nther  words,  it  is  asserted  to  be  known  as  absolute 
anity»  t.  e,  as  the  negation  of  all  plurality,  while  the  very  act  by  which  it  is 
known,  affirms  plurality  as  the  condition  of  knowledge  itself.  The  third 
hypothesis,  on  the  other  hand,  is  contradictory  of  the  plurality  of  intelli- 
gc»ioe ;  for  if  the  subject  and  the  object  of  consciousness  be  known  as  one,  a 
plurality  of  terms  is  not  the  necessary  condition  of  intelligence.  The  alter- 
naliTe  is  therefore  necessary ;  either  the  absolute  cannot  be  known  at  all,  or 
our  author  is  wrong  in  subjecting  thought  to  the  conditions  of  plurality  and 
difference.  It  was  the  iron  necessity  of  the  alternative  that  constraioed 
Schelling  to  resort  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  knowledge  in  identity  through  the 
intellectual  intuition;  and  it  could  only  be  from  an  oversight  of  the  main 
difficulties  of  the  problem  that  M.  Cousin,  in  abandoning  the  intellectual 
intuition,  did  not  abandon  the  absolute  itself.  For  how  that  whose  essence 
is  all-comprehensive  unity,  can  be  known  by  the  negation  of  that  unity 
under  the  condition  of  plurality ; — ^how  that  which  exists  only  as  an  identity 
of  all  difference  can  be  known  under  the  negation  of  that  identity  in  the 
antithesis  of  subject  and  object,  of  knowledge  and  of  existence, — these  are 
coDtradictions  which  M.  Cousin  has  not  attempted  to  solve  ;-*-«eontradlctions 
whidi  he  has  not  even  ventured  to  state. 

In  the/btff^A  place.-— The  objection  of  the  inconceivable  nature  of  Schel- 
ling's  intellectual  intuition,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  absolute  in  identity,  ap- 
parently determined  our  author  to  adopt  the  opposite,  but  suicidal  alterna- 
tive, of  a  knowledge  of  the  absolute  in  consciousness,  and  by  difference. 
The  equally  insuperable  objection,  that  from  the  absolute  defined  as  abso-^ 
lute,  Sehelling  had  not  been  able,  without  inconsequence,  to  deduce  the 
conditioned,  seems  in  like  manner  to  have  influenced  M.  Cousin  to  define 
the  absolute  by  a  relative ;  not  aware,  it  would  appear,  that  though  he  thus 
facilitated  the  derivation  of  the  conditioned,  he  annihilated  in  reality  the 
absolute  itself.  By  the  former  proceeding,  our  author  virtually  denies  the 
possibility  of  the  absolute  in  knowledge;  by  the  latter,  the  possibility  of  the 
absolute  in  existence. 

The  absolute  is  defined  by  our  author  *'  an  absolute  eati»0 — ^a  cause  which 
cannot  but  pass  into  act."  Now,  it  is  sufficiently  manifest  that  a  thing 
existing  absolutely,  (t.  e,  not  under  relation,)  and  a  thing  existing  abso- 
lutely as  a  cause,  are  contradictory.  The  former  is  the  absolute  negation 
of  all  relation,  the  latter  is  the  absolute  affirmation  of  a  particular  relation. 
A  cauae  is  a  relative,  and  what  exists  absolutely  as  a  cause,  exists  absohitely 
under  relation.  Schelling  has  justly  observed,  that ''  he  would  deviate  as 
wide  as  the  poles  from  the  idea  of  the  absolute,  who  would  think  of  defin- 
ing its  nature  by  the  notion  of  activity."  *  But  he  who  would  define  the 
absolute  by  the  notion  of  a  cause,  would  deviate  still  more  widely  from  its 
nature  ;  inasmuch  as  the  notion  of  a  cause  involves  not  only  the  notion  of  a 
determination  to  activity,  but  of  a  determination  to  a  dependant  kind  of  ac- 
^ivity-'-^n  activity  not  immanent,  but  transient.  What  exists  merely  as  a 
cause,  exists  merely  for  the  sake  of  something  else,— is  not  final  in  itself,  but 
simply  a  mean  towards  an  end  ;  and  in  tlie  acomplishment  of  that  end,  it 
consummates  its  own  perfection.  Abstractly  considered,  the  effect  is  therefore 

*  Bruno,  p.  171. 
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superior  to  the  cause.  A  cause,  as  cause,  may  indeed  be  better  than  aoy 
given  number  of  its  effects  :  but  the  total  complement  of  the  effects  of  what 
exists  only  as  a  cause,  is  better  than  that  which,  em  hppotheBi,  exists  only 
for  the  sake  of  their  production.  But  an  absolute  cause  is  not  only  depen- 
dant on  the  effect  for  its  perfection — it  is  dependant  on  it  even  for  its  reality. 
For  to  what  extent  a  thing  exists  necessarily  as  a  cause,  to  that  extent  it  is 
not  ali-suffiGient  to  itself;  for  to  that  extent  it  is  dependant  on  the  effect,  as  on 
the  condition  through  which  alone  it  realises  its  existence ;  and  what  exists 
absolutely  as  a  cause,  exists  therefore  in  absolute  dependance  on  the  eflcct 
for  the  reality  of  its  existence.  An  absolute  cause,  in  truth,  only  exists  in 
its  effects  :  it  never  ia^  it  always  becomes. 

The  definition  of  the  absolute  by  absolute  cause  is,  therefore,  tantamouDt 
to  a  negation,  of  itself;  for  it  defines  by  relation  and  conditions,  that 
which  is  conceived  only  as  exclusive  of  both.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
definition  of  the  absolute  by  substance. 

The  vice  of  M.  Cousin's  definition  of  the  absolute  by  absolute  cause, 
is  manifested  likewise  in  its  applications.  Our  author  vaunts  that  his 
theory  can  alone  explain  the  nature  and  relations  of  the  Deity ;  and  on  its 
absolute  incompetency  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  a  rationalt  heism,  we  are 
willing  to  rest  a  demonstration  of  its  futility. 

**  God,"  says  our  author,  **  creates ;  he  creates  in  virtue  of  his  creative 
power,  and  he  draws  the  universe,  not  from  nonentity,  but  from  himself, 
who  is  absolute  existence.  His  distinguishing  characteristic  being  an  ab- 
solute creative  force,  which  cannot  but  pass  into  activity,  it  follows,  not  that 
the  creation  is  possible,  but  that  it  is  necessary." 

We  must  be  very  brief.  The  subjection  of  the  Deity  to  a  neces8ity--a 
necessity  of  self-manifestation  identical  with  the  creation  of  the  universe, 
is  contradictory  of  the  fundamental  postulates  of  a  divine  nature.  On  this 
hypothesis,  God  is  not  distinct  from  the  world ;  the  creature  is  a  modification 
of  the  Creator.  Now,  without  objecting  that  the  simple  subordination  of 
the  Deity  to  necessity,  is  in  itself  tantamount  to  his  dethronement,  let  us  see 
to  what  consequences  this  necessity,  on  the  hypothesis  of  our  author,  ine- 
vitably leads.  On  this  hypothesis  one  of  two  alternatives  must  be  admitted. 
God,  as  necessarily  determined  to  pass  from  absolute  essence  to  relative  ma- 
nifestation, is  determined  to  pass  either  from  the  better  to  the  wonie,  or 
from  the  worse  to  the  better.  A  third  possibility,  that  both  states  are 
equal,  as  contradictory  in  itself,  and  as  contradicted  by  our  author,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  consider. 

The  first  supposition  must  be  rejected.  The  necessity  in  this  case  de- 
termines God  to  pass  from  the  better  to  the  worse ;  that  is,  operates  to  his 
partial  annihilation.  The  force  which  compels  this  must  be  external  and 
hostile,  for  nothing  operates  to  its  own  deterioration ;  and,  as  superior  to  the 
pretended  God,  is  either  the  real  Deity,  if  an  intelligent  cause,  or  a  negation 
of  all  Deity,  if  a  blind  force  or  fate. 

The  second  is  equally  inadmissible — that  God,  passing  into  the  universe, 
passes  from  a  state  of  comparative  imperfection,  into  a  state  of  comparative 
perfection.  The  divine  nature  is  identical  vnth  the  most  perfect  nature, 
and  is  also  identical  with  the  first  cause.  If  the  first  cause  be  not  identical 
with  the  most  i)erfect  nature,  there  is  no  God ;  for  the  two  essential  condi- 
tions of  his  existence  are  not  in  combination.  Now,  on  the  present  suppo- 
sition, the  most  perfect  nature  is  the  derived  ;  that  is,  the  universe  in  rela- 
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liOD  to  its  cause,  is  the  real,  the  actual,  the  orrt»f  oV  It  would  also  be  the 
divine,  but  that  diyioity  supposes  also  the  notion  of  cause,  while  the  uni- 
verse, e»  hypoiheH,  is  only  an  effect. 

It  is  no  answer  to  these  difficulties  for  M.  Cousin  to  say,  that  the  Deity, 
thoQgh  a  cause  which  cannot  choose  but  create,  is  not,  however,  exhausted 
io  Ihe  act;  and  though  passing  with  all  the  elements  of  his  being  into  the 
universe,  that  he  remains  entire  in  his  essence,  and  with  all  the  superiority 
of  the  cause  over  the  effect.  The  dilemma  is  unavoidable— either  the 
Deity  is  independent  of  the  universe  for  his  being  or  his  perfection ;  on  which 
alternative  our  author  most  abandon  his  theory  of  God  and  the  creation  : 
or  the  Deity  is  dependant  on  his  manifestation  in  the  universe  for  his  exis- 
tence or  his  perfection;  on  which  alternative  his  doctrine  is  assailed  by  the 
difficulties  previously  stated. 

The  length  to  which  the  preceding  obsenrations  have  extended,  prevents 
us  from  adverting  to  many  other  opinions  of  our  author,  which  we  conceive 
to  be  equally  unfounded.  For  example,  to  say  nothing  of  his  proof  of  the 
impersonahty  of  intelligence,  because,  forsooth,  truth  is  not  subject  to  our 
will,  what  can  be  conceived  more  self-contradictory  than  his  theory  of  li- 
berty? Divorcing  liberty  from  intelligence,  but  connecting  it  with  perso- 
nality, he  defines  it  to  be  a  cause  which  is  determined  to  act  only  by  its  pro- 
per energy.  But  (to  say  nothing  of  remoter  difficulties)  how  liberty  can  be 
conceived  (supposing  always  a  plurality  of  modes  of  activity)  without  a 
knowledge  of  that  plurality, — how  a  faculty  can  resolve  to  act  by  prefe- 
rence in  a  particular  manner,  add  not  determine  itself  by  final  causes, — 
how  intelligence  can  infiuence  a  blind  power  without  operating  as  an  effi- 
cient cause,— or  how,  in  fine,  morality  can  be  founded  on  a  liberty  which, 
at  best,  only  escapes  necessity  by  taking  refuge  with  chance, — these  are 
problems  which  M.  Cousin,  in  none  of  his  works,  has  stated,  and  which  we 
are  confident  he  is  unable  to  solve. 

After  the  tenor  of  our  previous  observations,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  we 
regard  M.  Cousin's  attempt  to  establish  a  general  peace  among  philosophers, 
by  the  promulgation  of  his  £clectic  Theory,  as  a  signal  failure.  But  though 
no  converts  to  his  philosophy,  and  viewing  with  regret  what  we  must  regard 
as  the  misapplication  of  his  distinguished  talents,  we  cannot  disown  a  strong 
feeling  of  interest  and  admiration  for  those  qualities,  even  in  their  excess, 
which  have  betrayed  him,  with  so  many  other  aspiring  philosophers,  into  a 
pursuit  which  could  end  only  in  disappointment — we  mean  his  love  of  truth, 
and  his  reliance  on  the  powers  of  man.  Not  to  despair  of  philosophy  is  a 
"Jast  infirmity  of  noble  minds.''  The  stronger  the  intellect,  the  stronger 
the  confidence  in  its  force ;  the  more  ardent  the  appetite  for  knowledge,  the 
lesaare  we  prepared  to  canvass  the  uncertainty  of  the  fruition.  *'The 
wish  is  parent  to  the  thought."  Loath  to  admit  that  our  science  is  at  best 
the  reflection  of  a  reality  we  cannot  know,  we  strive  to  penetrate  to  exis- 
tence In  itself;  and  what  we  have  laboured  intensely  to  attain,  we  at  last 
fondly  believe  we  have  accomplished.  But,  like  Ixion,  we  embrace  a  cloud 
for  a  divinity.  Conscious  only  of  limitation,  we  think  to  comprehend  the 
infinite,  and  dream  of  establishing  our  human  science  on  an  identity  with 
the  omniscient  God.  It  is  this  powerful  tendency  of  the  most  vigorous 
minds  to  transcend  the  sphere  of  our  faculties,  that  makes  a  ''  learned  igno- 
rance" the  most  difficult  acquirement  of  knowledge.  In  the  words  of  a 
forgotten,  but  acute  philosoper, — magna^  immo  maximay  para  aapienti^By 
est  quadam  wquo  animo  nescire  telle. 
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PHILOSOPHY  OF  PERCEPTION.— REID  AND  BROWN* 

We  rejoice  in  the  publicatioD  of  this  work, — and  for  two  reasons.  We 
hail  it  as  another  sign  of  the  convalescence  of  philosophy  in  a  great  and  in- 
fluential nation ;  and  prize  it  as  a  seasonable  testimony  by  intelligent  fo- 
reigners, to  the  merits  of  a  philosopher,  whose  reputation  is,  for  the  moment, 
under  an  eclipse  at  home. 

We  are  pleased  by  the  appearance  of  this  translation  of  the  works  of  Aeid 
— in  Paris — and  under  the  auspices  of  so  distinguished  an  editor  as  M.  Jouf- 
froy,  less,  certainly,  as  indicating  the  triumph  of  any  particular  system  or 
school,  than  as  a  pledge,  among  many  others,  of  the  zealous,  yet  liberal  and 
unexclusiye,  spirit  with  which  the  science  of  mind  has  of  late  been  culti^ 
vated  in  France.  The  contrast  which  the  present  philosophical  enthusiasm  of 
France  exhibits  to  the  speculative  apathy  of  Britain,  is  any  thing,  indeed, 
hut  flattering  to  ourselves.  The  new  spirit  of  metaphysical  enquiry,  which 
the  French  imbibed  from  Germany  and  Scotland,  arose  with  thAn  precisely 
at  the  time  when  the  popularity  of  psychological  researches  began  to  decline 
with  us ;  and  now,  when  all  interest  in  these  speculations  seems  here  to  he 
extinct,  they  are  there  seen  flourishing  in  public  favour,  with  a  universality 
and  vigour  corresponding  to  their  encouragement. 

The  only  example  that  can  be  adduced  of  any  interest  in  such  subjects, 
recently  exhibited  in  this  country,  is  the  favourable  reception  of  Dr.  Brown's 
Lecinres  an  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind.  This  work,  however,  we  re- 
gard as  a  concurrent  cause  of  the  very  indifference  we  lament,  and  as  a  strik- 
ing proof  of  its  reality.  ^' 

As  a  cause; — these  lectures  have  certainly  done  much  to  justify  the 
general  neglect  of  the  study  they  were  intended  to  promote.  Dr.  Brown's 
high  reputation  for  metaphysical  acuteness  gave  a  presumptive  authority  to 
any  doctrine  he  might  promulgate;  and  the  personal  relations  in  which  he 
stood  to  Mr.  Stewart,  afforded  every  assurance,  that  he  would  not  reYoU 
against  that  philosopher's  opinions,  rashly,  or  except  on  grounds  that  would 
fully  vindicate  his  dissent.  In  these  circumstances,  what  was  the  impres- 
sion on  the  public  mind,  when  all  that  was  deemed  best  established,— ill 
that  [was  claimed  as  original  and  most  important  in  the  philosophy  ofReid 
and  Stewart, — was  proclaimed  by  their  disciple  and  successor  to  be  **  nought 
but  a  series  of  misconceptions,  only  less  wonderful  in  their  commission  than 
in  the  general  acquiescence  in  their  truth?"  Confidence  was  at  once  with- 
drawn from  a  pursuit,  in  which  the  most  sagacious  enquirers  were  thus  <t 
fault;  and  the  few  who  did  not  relinquish  the  study  in  despair,  clung  wilh 
implicit  faith  to  the  revelation  of  the  new  apostle. 

As  a  proa/; — these  lectures  afford  evidence  of  how  greatly  talent  has,  of 
late,  been  withdrawn  from  the  field  of  metaphysical  discussion.  This  work 
has  now  been  before  the  world  for  ten  years.  In  itself  it  combines  many 
of  the  qualities  calculated  to  attract  public,  and  even  popular  attention; 
while  its  admirers  have  exhausted  hyperbole  in  its  praise,  and  disparaged 
every  philosophic  name  to  exalt  the  reputation  of  its  author.  Yet,  Ihoagh 
attention  has  been  thus  concentred  on  these  lectures  for  so  long  a  period, 
and  though  the  high  ability,  and  higher  authority,  of  Dr.  Brown,  deserved, 

*  CEuvres  Comp-etcs  de  Thomas  Hrltl.  clii-f  de  I'Ecole  Eoossaiue.  Publioe«  par  M.  TJ- 
Joiiffrov,  avec  des  Fraffm«'ns  d».»  M.  Kovor- Colin rd.  et  uiu*  Inlrodiiclian  de  TEdifear.  ToinrtU. 
-  VI.  8?o.    Pari**,  1828  9.    (Not  completed  )  -  Vol.  lii.  p.ige  19S.     October,  1S30. 
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and  would  have  recompensed,  the  labour,  we  are  not  aware  that,  with  one 
eiceptioD,  *  any  adequate  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  subject  them,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  to  an  enlightened  and  impartial  criticism.  The  radical 
inconsistencies  which  they  involve,  in  every  branch  of  their  subject,  remain 
ondeyeloped ;  th^ir  unacknowledged  appropriations  are  still  lauded  as  ori* 
giaal  ;^  their  endless  mistakes  in  the  history  of  philosophy  stand  yet  uncor- 
rected ;  and  their  frequent  misrepresentations  of  other  philosophers  conti- 
nue to  mislead.  In  particular,  nothing  has  more  convinced  us  of  the 
general  neglect,  in  this  country,  of  psychological  science,  than  that  Dr. 
Brown's  unmerited  attack  on  Reid,  and  through  Rcid,  confessedly  on 
Stewart,  has  not  long  since  been  repelled ;  eicept,  indeed,  the  general  belief 
that  it  was  triumphant. 

In  these  circumstances  we  felt  gratified,  as  we  said,  with  the  present 
honourable  testimony  to  the  value  of  Dr.  Reid's  speculations  in  a  foreign 
country ;  and  have  deemed  this  a  seasonable  opportunity  of  expressing  our 
own  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  of  again  vindicating,  we  trust,  to  that  plii- 
losopher,'the  well-earned  reputation  of  which  he  has  been  too  long  de- 
frauded in  his  own.  If  we  are  not  mistaken  in  our  view,  we  shall,  in  fact, 
reverse  the  marvel,  and  retort  the  accusation,  in  proving  that  Dr.  Brown 
himself  is  guilty  of  that  '*  series  of  wonderful  misconceptions  "  of  which  he 
so  confidently  arraigns  his  predecessors. 

'^  Turpe  ett  doctori,  cum  culpa  redorguit  ipran.*^ 

This,  however,  let  it  be  recollected,  is  no  point  of  merely  personal  con- 
cernment. It  is  true,  indeed,  that  either  Reid  accomplished  nothing,  or 
the  science  has  retrograded  under  Brown.  •  But  the  question  itself  regards 
the  cardinal  point  of  metaphysical  philosophy ;  and  its  determination  involves 
the  proof  or  the  refutation  of  scepticism. 

The  subject  we  have  undertaken  can,  with  difficulty,  be  compressed 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  article.  This  must  stand  our  excuse  for  not, 
at  present,  noticing  the  valuable  accompaniment  to  Reid's  ''Essays  on  the 
Intellectual  Powers,"  ift  the  **  Fragments  of  M.  Royer-Collard's  Lectures," 
which  are  appended  to  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  the  translation. 
A  more  appropriate  occasion  for  considering  these  may,  however,  occur, 
when  the ^raf  volume,  containing  M.  JoufTroy  s  Introduction,  appears;  of 
which,  from  other  specimens  of  his  ability,  we  entertain  no  humble  ex- 
pectations. 

"Reid,"  says  Dr.  Brown,  ** considers  his  confutation  of  the  ideal  system 
as  involving  almost  every  thing  which  is  truly  his.  Yet  there  are  few  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  fortune  of  modern  philosophy  that  appear  to 

*  We  refer  to  Sir  Jame«  Mackintosh's  cbnpter  on  Dr.  Brown,  in  liis  tare  admirable  Disserta' 
iion  on  the  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy  ^  prefixed  to  the  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 

f  Weflhttll^  in  the  sequel,  afford  a  sample  of  these  ^^  inconsistencies."  ^mistakes.''  and  ^mis- 
repreaentatioDfi/'  of  Dr.  Brown :  to  complete  the  njrcle,  and  vindicate  our  assertion,  we  here 
•odaoe  ooe  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  discoveries  have  been  lavished  on  him,  3n  conMequeuce 
of  hifi  omi«sioo  (excusable  in  the  circumstances)  to  advertise  the  reader  when  he  was  not  oriirinal. 
Brown's  doctrine  of  ChnercUisation  is  identical  with  that  commonly  taui^ht  bj  philosophers— 
■01  Scottish ;  and,  amoni;  these,  by  authors,  with  whose  works  his  feciures  prove  him  to  have 
been  well  acquainted.  But  if  a  writer,  one  of  the  best  informed  of  those  who,  in  this  country, 
have  of  late  cultivated  this  branch  of  philosophy,  c«uld,  among  other  expressions  equally  en- 
comiastic, speak  of  his  return  to  the  vulgar  opinion^  on  such  a  point,  ns  of  ^a  discovery ^  etc. 
ukiek  willt  nt  all  future  ages,  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  steps  ever  tnade  in 
metapAysieal  science;**  Iiow  incompetent  must  ordinary  readers  he  to  pince  Brown  on  his  proper 
level? — ^how  desirable  would  have  been  a  critical  examination  of  his  Lectures ^  (o  distribute  to 
hiu  his  own,  and  to  estimate  hi^  property  at  its  true  value  ? 
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me  more  wonderful,  than  that  a  mind  like  Dr.  Reid's,  so  learned  in  the 
history  of  metaphysical  science,  should  have  conceived,  that  on  this  point 
any  great  merit,  at  least  any  merit  of  originality,  was  justly  referable  to  him 
particularly.  Indeed,  the  only  circumstance  which  appears  to  me  wonder- 
ful, is,  that  the  claim  thus  made  by  him  should  have  been  so  readily  and 
generally  admitted.'' — Led,  xxv.  p.  155. 

Dr.  Brown  then  proceeds  at  great  length  to  show^  1.  That  Reid,  in  bis 
attempt  to  overthrow  what  he  conceived  "the  common  theory  of  ideas," 
wholly  misunderstood  the  catholic  opinion,  which  was,  in  fact,  identical 
with  his  own;  and  actually  attributed  to  all  philosophers  "a  theory  which 
had  been  universally,  or,  at  least,  almost  universally,  abandone4  at  the  time 
he  wrote;"  and,  2.  That  the  do6trine  of  perception,  which  Reid  so  absurdly 
fancies  he  had  first  established,  affords,  in  truth,  no  better  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  an  external  world,  than  even  the  long-abandoned  hypothesis 
which  he  had  taken  such  idle  labour  to  refute. 

In  every  particular  of  this  statement,  Dr.  Brown  is  completely,  and  even 
curiously,  wrong.  He  is  out  in  his  prelusive  flourish, — out  in  his  serious 
assault.  Reid  is  neither  ' '  so  learned  in  the  history  of  metaphysical  science  " 
as  he  verbally  proclaims,  nor  so  sheer  an  ignorant  as  he  would  really  de- 
monstrate. Estimated  by  aught  above  a  very  vulgar  standard,  Reid  s  know- 
ledge of  philosophical  opinions  was  neither  extensive  nor  exact;  and  Mr. 
Stewart  was  himself  too  competent  and  candid  a  judge,  not  fully  to  acknow- 
ledge the  deficiency.''  But  Reid's  merits  as  a  thinker  are  too  high,  and  too 
securely  established,  to  make  it  necessary  to  claim  for  his  reputation  an 
erudition  to  which  he  himself  advances  no  pretension.  And,  be  is  learning 
what  it  may,  his  critic,  at  least,  has  not  been  able  to  convict  him  of  a  8in^ 
error;  while  Dr.  Brown  himself  rarely  opens  his  mouth  upon  the  older 
authors,  without  betraying  his  absolute  unacquaintance  with  the  matters  on 
which  he  so  intrepidly  discourses.  Nor,  as  a  speculator,  does  Reid's  supe- 
riority admit,  we  conceive,  of  doubt.  With  all  our  admiration  of  Brown's 
general  talent,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that,  in  the  points  at  issue  be- 
tween the  two  philosophers,  to  say  nothing  of  others,  he  has  completely 
misapprehended  Reid's  philosophy,  even  in  its  fundamental  position, — the 
import  of  the  sceptical  reasoning, — and  the  significance  of  the  only  argument 
by  which  that  reasoning  is  resisted.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  Reid  can 
only  be  defended  on  the  ground  of  misconception,  the  very  Dact,  that  his 
great  doctrine  of  perception  could  actually  be  reversed  by  so  acute  an  in- 
tellect as  Brown's,  would  prove  that  there  must  exist  some  confusion  and 
obscurity  in  his  own  development  of  that  doctrine,  to  render  such  a  mis- 
interpreUtion  possible.  Nor  is  this  presumption  wrong.  In  truth,  Reid 
did  not  generalise  to  himself  an  adequate  notion  of  the  various  possible 
theories  of  perception^  some  of  which  he  has  accordingly  confounded : 
while  his  error  of  commission  in  discriminating  conaciouMesa  as  a  special 
faculty,  and  his  error  of  omission  in  not  discriminating  intuitive  from 
repreaeniative  knowledge, — a  distinction  without  which  his  peculiar  phi- 
losophy is  naught, — have  contributed  to  render  his  doctrine  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  prolix,  vacillating,  perplexed,  and  sometimes  even  contra- 
dictory. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  doctrine  of  perception  in  relation  to 
the  points  at  issue  between  Reid  and  his  antagonist,  it  is  dierefore  necessary 

*  Dissertation  on  the  History  of  Metaphysical  Pbilosopby,  Part  ii.  p.  19^. 
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Id  disintricate  the  question,  by  relieving  it  of  these  two  errors,  bad  in  them- 
selves, but  worse  in  the  confusion  which  they  occasion  ;  for  as  Bacon  truly 
observes, — *'  citius  emergit  Veritas  ex  errore  quam  ex  confusione/'  And, 
fiirst,  of  consciousness. 

Aristotle,  Descartes,  Locke,  and  philosophers  in  general,  have  regarded 
consciousness,  not  as  a  particular  faculty,  but  as  the  universal  condition  of 
intelligence.  Reid,  on  the  contrary,  following  probably  Hutcheson,  and 
followed  by  Stewart,  Royer-CoUard,  and  others,  has  classed  consciousness 
as  a  co-ordinate  faculty  with  the  other  intellectual  powers ;  distinguished 
from  them,  not  as  the  species  from  the  individual,  but  as  the  individual 
from  the  individual.  And  as  the  particular  faculties  have  each  their  pe- 
culiar object,  so  the  peculiar  object  of  consciousness  is,  the  operations  of 
the  other  faculties  themselves,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  objects  about  which 
these  operations  are  conversant. 

This  analysis  we  regard  as  false.  For  it  is  impossible,  in  ihe  first  place, 
to  discriminate  consciousness  from  all  the  other  faculties,  or  to  discriminate 
any  one  of  these  from  consciousness ;  and,  in  the  Becond,  to  conceive  a  fa- 
culty cognizant  of  the  various  mental  operations,  without  being  also  cog- 
nizant of  their  several  objects. 

fTe  know,  and  We  know  that  we  know :  these  propositions,  logically 
distinct,  arerm/fy  identical ;  each  implies  the  other.  We  know  ( t.  e,  feel, 
perceive,  imagine,  remember,  etc.)  only  as  we  know  that  we  thus  know; 
and  we  know  that  we  know,  only  as  we  know  in  some  particular  manmer, 
(i.  e^Jeel,  perceive,  etc. )  So  true  is  the  scholastic  brocard,  '*  Non  sentimus 
nisi  sentiamus  nos  sentire ;  non  sentimus  nos  sentire  nisi  sentiamus."  The 
attempt  to  analyse  the  cognition  /  know,  and  the  cognition  /  know  that  I 
know,  into  the  separate  energies  of  distinct  faculties,  is  therefore  vain.  But 
this  18  the  analysis  of  Reid.  Consciousness,  which  the  formula  /  know  that 
I  know  adequately  expresses,  he  views  as  a  power  specifically  distinct  from 
the  various  cognitive  faculties  comprehended  under  the  formula  /  know, 
precisely  as  these  faculties  are  severally  contradistinguished  from  each  other. 
But  here  the  parallel  does  not  hold.  I  can  feel  without  perceiving,  I  can 
perceive  without  imagining,  I  can  imagine  without  remembering,  I  can 
remember  without  judging,  I  can  judge  without  willing.  One  of  these  acts 
does  not  immediately  suppose  the  other.  Though  modes  merely  of  the 
same  indivisible  subject,  they  are  modes  in  relation  to  each  other,  really 
distinct,  and  admit,  therefore,  of  psychological  discrimination.  But  can  I 
feel  without  being  conscious  that  I  feel  ? — can  I  remember  without  being 
conscious  that  I  remember  ?  or,  can  I  be  conscious  without  being  conscious 
that  I  perceive,  or  imagine,  or  reason, — that  I  energise,  in  short,  in  some 
determinate  mode,  which  Reid  would  view  as  the  act  of  a  faculty  specifically 
ditFerent  from  consciousness.  That  this  is  impossible,  Reid  himself  admits. 
*'  Unde,  says  Tertullian, — ''  undo  ista  tormenta  cruciandae  simplicitatis  et 
sospendendae  veritatis? — Quis  mihi  exhibebit  sensum  non  intelligentem  se 
sentire?"  But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  consciousness  be  only  realised  under 
specific  modes,  and  cannot  therefore  exist  apart  from  the  several  faculties 
incumulo;  and  if,  on  the  other,  these  faculties  can  all  and  each  only  be 
exerted  under  the  condition  of  consciousness ;  consciousness,  consequently, 
is  not  one  of  the  special  modes  into  which  our  mental  activity  may  be  re- 
solved, but  the  fundamental  form,  the  generic  condition,  of  them  all.  Every 
intelligent  act  is  thus  a  modified  consciousness ;  and  consciousness  a  com- 
ptehensive  term  for  the  complement  of  our  intellectual  energies. 
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back  for  amomeDt  into  yourselves,  and  you  will  find,  ihat  whal  consltUiles 
intelligence  in  our  feeble  consciousness,  is,  that  there  are  there  several 
terms,  of  which  the  one  perceives  the  other,  of  which  the  other  is  perceived 
by  the  first :  in  this  consists  self-knowledge, — in  this  consists  self-compre- 
hension,— ^in  this  consists  intelligence :  intelligence  without  consciousness^is 
the  abstract  possibility  of  intelligence,  not  intelligence  in  the  act ;  and  con-- 
sciousness  implies  diversity  and  difference.  Transfer  all  this  from  human 
to  absolute  intelligence— that  is  to  say,  refer  the  ideas  to  the  only  intelligence 
to  which  they  can  belong — ^you  have  thus,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  the 
life  of  absolute  intelligence ;  you  have  this  intelligence  vnth  the  complete 
development  of  the  elements  which  are  necessary  for  it  to  be  a  true  intel- 
ligence; you  have  all  the  momenta  whose  relation  and  motion  constitute  the 
reality  of  knowledge."  In  all  this,  so  far  as  human  intelligence  is  concerned, 
we  cordially  agree  ;  for  a  more  complete  admission  could  not  be  imagined, 
not  only  that  a  knowledge  of  the  absolute  is  impossible  for  man,  but  that  we 
are  unable  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  such  a  knowledge,  even  in  the  Deity, 
without  contradicting  our  human  conceptions  of  the  possibility  of  intelligence 
itself.  Our  author,  however,  perceives  no  contradiction ;  and,  without 
argument  or  explanation,  accords  a  knowledge  of  that  which  can  only  be 
known  under  the  negation  of  all  difference  and  plurality,  to  that  which  can 
only  know  under  the  affirmation  of  both. 

If  a  knowledge  of  the  absolute  were  possible  under  these  conditions,  it 
may  excite  our  wonder  that  other  philosophers  should  have  viewed  the 
supposition  as  the  merest  absurdity ;  and  that  Schelling,  whose  acuteness  was 
never  questioned,  should  have  exposed  himself  gratuitously  to  the  reproach 
of  mysticism  by  his  postulating  for  a  few,  and  through  a  faculty  above  the 
reach  of  consciousness,  a  knowledge  already  given  to  all  in  the  fact  of  con- 
sciousness itself.  Monstrous  as  is  the  postulate  of  the  intellectual  intuition, 
we  freely  confess  that  it  is  only  through  such  a  faculty  that  we  can  Imagine 
the  possibility  of  a  science  of  the  absolute ;  and  have  no  hesitation  in  acknow- 
ledging, that  if  Schelling's  hypothesis  appear  to  us  undemonstrable,  that  of 
Cousin  is  seen  to  be  self-contradictory. 

Our  author  admits,  and  must  admit,  that  the  absolute  is  absolutely  one : 
and  absolute  unity  is  convertible  with  the  absolute  negation  of  plurality  and 
difference  :  the  absolute,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  absolute,  are  therefore 
identical.  But  knowledge,  or  intelligence,  it  is  asserted  by  M.  Cousin, 
supposes  a  plurality  of  terms — the  plurality  of  subject  and  object.  Intel- 
ligence, whose  essence  is  plurality,  cannot  therefore  be  identified  with  the 
absolute,  whose  essence  is  unity ;  and  if  known,  the  absolute  as  known 
must  be  different  from  the  absolute  as  existing ;  that  is,  there  must  be  two 
absolutes — an  absolute  in  knowledge,  and  an  absolute  in  existence,  which  is 
doubly  contradictory. 

But  waiving  this  contradiction,  and  allowing  the  non-identity  of  know-^ 
ledge  and  existence,  the  absolute  as  known  must  be  known  under  the  con- 
ditions of  the  absolute  as  existing;  that  is,  as  absolute  unity.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  asserted,  that  the  condition  of  intelligence  as  knowing,  is 
plurality  and  difference;  consequently  the  condition  of  the  absolute  as 
existing,  and  under  which  it  must  be  known,  and  the  condition  of  intelli- 
gence as  capable  of  knowing,  are  incompatible.  For  if  we  suppose  the 
absolute  cognisable,  it  must  be  identified  either,  First,  with  the  snl^ect; 
or,  Second",  with  the  object  of  intelligence;  or,  Third,  with  the  indifference 
of  both.    The  first  h^-polhesis,  and  the  second,  are  contradictory  of  that  of 
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the  absolute;  for  in  these  the  absolute-  is  supposed  to  be  known,  either  as 
GODtradistinguished  from  the  subject*  or  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
object,  of  thought  r  id  other  words,  it  is  asserted  to  be  known  as  absolute 
unity,  t.  e.  as  the  negation  of  all  plurality,  while  the  very  act  by  which  it  is 
known,  affirms  plurality  as  the  condition  of  knowledge  itself.  The  third 
hypothesis,  on  the  other  hand,  is  contradictory  of  the  plurality  of  intelli- 
geoce;  for  if  the  subject  and  the  object  of  consciousness  be  known  as  one,  a 
plurality  of  terms  is  not  the  necessary  condition  of  intelligence.  The  alter- 
oatiTe  is  therefore  necessary ;  either  the  absolute  cannot  be  known  at  all,  or 
our  author  is  wrong  In  subjecting  thought  to  the  conditions  of  plurality  and 
difference.  It  was  the  iron  necessity  of  the  altematiye  that  constrained 
Schelling  to  resort  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  knowledge  in  identity  through  the 
iotellectual  intuition;  and  it  could  only  be  from  an  oversight  of  the  main 
difficulties  of  the  problem  that  M.  Cousin,  in  abandoning  the  intellectual 
intuition,  did  not  abandon  the  absolute  itself.  For  how  that  whose  essence 
is  all-comprehensive  unity,  can  be  known  by  the  negation  of  that  unity  * 
under  the  condition  of  plurality ; — ^how  that  which  exists  only  as  an  identity 
of  all  difference  can  be  known  under  the  negation  of  that  identity  in  the 
antithesis  of  subject  and  object,  of  knowledge  and  of  existence, — these  are 
contradictions  which  M.  Cousin  has  not  attempted  to  solve  ;-*-eontradictions 
which  he  has  not  even  ventured  to  state. 

In  ihe/bufih  place. — The  objection  of  the  inconceivable  nature  of  ScheW 
ling's  intellectual  intuition,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  absolute  in  identity,  a]>- 
parentty  determined  our  author  to  adop(  the  opposite,  but  suicidal  alterna- 
tive, of  a  knowledge  of  the  absolute  in  consciousness,  and  by  difference. 
The  equally  insuperable  objection,  that  from  the  absolute  defined  as  abso-* 
lute,  Sohelling  had  not  been  able,  without  inconsequence,  to  deduce  the 
conditiooed,  seems  in  like  manner  to  have  influenced  M.  Cousin  to  define 
Che  absolute  by  a  relative;  not  aware,  it  would  appear,  that  though  he  thus 
facilitated  the  derivation  of  the  conditioned,  he  annihilated  in  reality  the 
absolute  itself.  By  the  former  proceeding,  our  author  virtually  denies  the 
possibility  of  the  absolute  in  knowledge;  by  the  latter,  the  possibility  of  the 
absolute  in  existence. 

The  absolute  is  defined  by  our  author  "  an  absolute  ca»»0 — a  cause  which 
cannot  but  pass  into  act."  Now,  it  is  sufficiently  manifest  that  a  thing 
existing  absolutely,  (t.  e,  not  under  relation,)  and  a  thing  existing  abso- 
lutely as  a  cause,  are  contradictory.  The  former  is  the  absolute  negation 
o(  all  relation,  the  latter  is  the  absolute  affirmation  of  a  particular  relation. 
A  cause  is  a  relative,  and  what  exists  absolutely  as  a  cause,  exists  absolutely 
under  relation.  Schelling  has  justly  observed,  that  **  he  would  deviate  as 
wide  as  the  poles  from  the  idea  of  the  absolute,  who  would  think  of  defin- 
ing its  nature  by  the  notion  of  activity."  *  But  he  who  would  define  the 
absotate  by  the  notion  of  a  cause,  would  deviate  still  more  widely  from  its 
nature  ;  inasmuch  as  the  notion  of  a  cause  involves  not  only  the  notion  of  a 
determination  to  activity,  but  of  a  determination  to  a  dependant  kind  of  ac- 
tivity—an activity  not  immanent,  but  transient.  What  exists  merely  as  a 
cause,  exists  merely  for  the  sake  of  something  else,-^is  not  final  in  itself,  but 
simply  a  mean  towards  an  end  ;  and  in  tlie  acomplishmcnt  of  that  end,  it 
consunamates  its  own  perfection.  Abstractly  considered,  the  effect  is  therefore 

*  Bruno,  p.  171. 
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But  the  defect  of  Dr.  Reid's  analysis  is  further  manifested  in  his  arbitrary 
limitation  of  the  sphere  of  consciousness ;  proposing  to  it  the  various  Intel- 
Ipctual  operations,  but  excluding  their  objects.  **  I  am  conscious,"  he  says, 
**  of  perception,  but  not  of  the  object  I  perceive  ;  I  am  conscious  of  me- 
mory, but  not  of  the  object  I  remember.  *' 

The  reduction  of  consciousness  to  a  particular  faculty  entailed  this  limi- 
tation. For,  once  admitting  consciousness  to  be  cognizant  oi  objects  as  of 
operations,  Reid  could  not,  without  absurdity,  degrade  it  to  the  level  of  a 
special  power.  For  thus,  in  the/r«^  place,  consciousness  co-€xtensive  with 
all  our  cognitive  faculties,  would  be  made  co-ordinate  with  each :  and,  in 
the  secondf  two  faculties  would  be  supposed  to  be  simultaneously  exercised 
about  the  same  object,  to  the  same  intent. 

But  the  alternative  which  Reid  has  chosen  is  almost  equally  untenable. 
The  assertion,  tliat  we  can  be  conscious  of  an  act  of  knowledge,  without 
being  conscious  of  its  object,  is  virtually  suicidal.  A  mental  operatioo  is 
only  what  it  is,  by  relation  to  its  object ;  the  object  at  once  determining  its 
existence,  and  specifying  the  character  of  its  existence.  But  if  a  relation 
cannot  be  comprehended  in  one  of  its  terms,  so  we  cannot  be  conscious  of 
an  operation,  without  being  conscious  of  the  object  to  which  it  exists  only  as 
correlative.  For  example,  we  are  conscious  of  a  perception,  says  Reid,  but 
are  not  conscious  of  its  object.  Yet  how  can  we  be  conscious  of  a  perception, 
that  is,  how  can  we  knt^w  that  a  perception  exists — that  it  is  a  perception, 
and  not  another  n^ental  state — and  that  it  is  the  perception  of  a  rose,  and 
of  nothing  but  a  rose;  unless  this  consciouenese  involve  a  knowledge  (or 
consciousness)  of  the  object,  which  at  once  determines  the  existence  of  the 
act — specifies  its  kind — and  distinguishes  its  individuality  ?  Annihilate  the 
object,  you  annihilate  the  operation ;  annihilate  the  consciousness  of  the 
object,  you  annihilate  the  consciousness  of  the  operation.  In  the  greater 
number,  indeed,  of  our  intellectual  energies,  the  two  terms  of  the  relation 
of  knowledge  exist  only  as  identical ;  the  object  admitting  only  of  a  logical 
discrimination  from  the  subject.  I  imagine  a  Hippogryph.  The  Hippo- 
gryph  is  at  once  the  object  of  the  act  and  the  act  [itself.  Abstract  the  one, 
the  other  has  no  existence  :  deny  me  the  consciousness  of  the  Hippogryph, 
you  deny  me  the  consciousness  of  the  imagination ;  I  am  conscious  of  zero ; 
I  am  not  conscious  at  all. 

A  difficulty  m^y  here  be  started  in  regard  to  two  faculties, — Memory 
and  Perception. 

Memory  is  defined  by  Reid  ''an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  past ;"  and 
is  thus  distinguished  from  consciousness,  which,  with  all  philosophers,  he 
views  as  *'  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  present.'*  We  may,  therefore, 
be  conscious  of  the  act  of  memory  as  present ;  but  of  its  object  as  past^ 
consciousness  is  impossible.  And  certainly,  if  Reid's  definition  of  memory 
be  admitted,  this  inference  cannot  bo  disallowed.  But  memory  is  not  an 
immediate  knowledge  of  the  past;  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  past  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  This  is  manifest,  whether  we  look  from  the  act  to 
the  object,  or  from  the  object  to  the  act.  To  be  known  immediately^  an 
object  must  be  l^nown  in  itself;  to  be  known  in  itself,  it  must  be  known  as 
actual,  now  existent,  present.  But  the  object  of  memory  is  pwt — not 
present,  not  now  existent,  not  actual ;  it  cannot  therefore  be  known  in  itself. 
If  known  at  all,  it  must  be  known  in  something  dificrent  from  itself;  i.  e. 
mediately  \  and  memory  as  an  '^immediate  knowledge  of  the  past,"  is 
thus  impossible.    Again  :  memory  is  an  act  of  knowledge  ;  an  act  exists 
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only  as  present ;  and  a  present  knowledge  can  be  immediately  cognizant  only 
of  a  present  object.  But  the  object  known  in  memory  is  past ;  conse- 
quently, either  memory  is  not  an  act  of  knowledge  at  all,  or  the  object 
immediately  known  is  present;  and  the  past,  if  known,  is  known  only 
through  the  medium  of  the  present :  on  either  alternative  memory  is  not 
'*  ao  immediate  knowledge  of  the  past/'  Thus  memory,  like  our  other 
faculties,  affords  only  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  present ;  and,  like 
them,  is  nothing  more  thap  consciousness  variously  modified/ 

In  regard  to  perception:  Reid  allows  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the 
affections  of  the  subject  of  thought,  mind,  or  self,  and  an  immediate  know* 
ledge  of  the  qualities  of  an  object  really  different  from  seU^matter.  To  the 
former  he  gives  the  name  of  consciousness;  to  the  latter,  that  of  perception. 
Is  consciousness,  as  an  immediate  knowledge,  purely  subjective,  not  to  be 
discriminated  from  perception,  as  an  immediate  knowledge,  really  objective? 
A  logical  difTerence  we  admit ;  a  psychological  we  deny. 

Relatives  are  known  only  together ;  the  science  of  contraries  is  one.    Sub- 
ject and  object,  mind  and  matter,  are  known  only  in  correlation  and  con- 
trast— and  in  the  same  common  act :  while  knowledge,  as  at  once  a  syn- 
thesis and  an  antithesis  of  both,  may  be  indifferently  defined  an  antithetic 
synthesis,  or  a  synthetic  antithesis  of  its  terms.     Every  conception  of  self 
necessarily  involves  a  conception  of  not-self:  every  perception  of  what  is 
different  from  me,  implies  a  recognition  of  the  percipient  subject  in  contra- 
distinction from  the  object  perceived.    In  one  act  of  knowledge,  indeed,  the 
object  is  the  prominent  element ;  in  another  the  subject ;  but  there  is  none  in 
whicli  either  is  known  out  of  relation  to  the  other.     The  immediate  know- 
ledge which  Reid  allows  of  things  different  from  the  mind,  and  the  imme- 
diate knowledge  of  mind  itself,  cannot  therefore  be  split  into  two  distinct 
acts.  In  perception,  as  in  the  other  faculties,  the  same  indivisible  conscious- 
ness is  con  versantabout  both  terms  of  the  relation  of  knowledge.    Distinguish 
the  cognition  of  the  subject  from' the  cognition  of  the  object  of  perception, 
and  you  either  annihilate  the  relation  of  knowledge  itself,  which  exists  only 
in  its  terms  being  comprehended  together  in  the  unity  of  consciousness ;  or 
you  may  postulate  a  higher  faculty,  which  shall  again  reduce  to  one  the  two 
cognitions  you  have  distinguished ; — that  is,  you  are  at  last  compelled  to 
admit,  in  an  unphilosophical  complexity,  that  common  consciousness  of 
subject  and  object,  which  you  set  out  with  denying  its  philosophical  sim- 
plicity. Consciousness  and  immediate  knowledge  are  thus  terms  universally 
convertible:  and  if  there  be  an  immediate  knowledge  of  things  external, 
thei^  is  consequently  the  consciousness  of  an  outer  world,  f 

*  The  only  parallel  we  know  to  this  misconception  of  Reid's  is  the  opinion  on  which  FVoroondui 
aninadTcrlt.  ^'In  primis  displicet  nobis  plurimorum  receniiornm  philosophia,  qui  sensuum  inle' 
riorum  operationes,  ut  phanta8iationem,'.n}emoratiooem,  et  reminiscentiam,  circa  imagines  recenter 
ant  olim  spiritibus  Tel  cerebro  impressas,  versari  negant ;  ted  proxime  circa  ohjecla  qua  /oris 
nmi,  Ut  cam  qnis  meminit  se  vidisse  leporem  currentem,  nieraoria,  inquiunt,  oon  intuetur  et 
attiogit  imaipneni  leporis  in  cerebro  asseryatam,  sed  solum  leporem  ipsum  qui  cursu  irajiciebat 
mnpuDi,"  &C.&C.  (Philoeophia  Christiana  de  Anima.  Lovanii,  1649.  L.  iii.  c.  8.  art.  8.)  Who 
Ibe  adYocates  of  this  opinion  were>  we  are  ignorant ;  but  more  than  suspect  tiiat,  as  stated,  it  is 
only  a  naisrepresentation  of  Uie  Cartesian  doctrine,  tlien  on  the  ascendant. 

f  How  correctly  AristoMe  reasoned  on  this  subject,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  passage  :-* 
**  Whea  we  perceive "  («u^6atT^/«f6ct) — the  Greeks,  perhaps  fortunately,  had  no  special  term  for 
cemsciousnesa ; ) — ''when  we  perceive  that  we  see,  hear,  &c.  it  is  necesMary,  that  by  sight  itself 
we  perceive  that  we  see,  or  by  another  sense.  If  by  another  sense,  then  this  also  must  be  a  sense 
of  sight,  cooversant  equally  about  the  object  of  sighf ,  colour.  Consequently,  there  must  either  be 
two  senses  of  the  same  object,  or  ever^  sense  must  be  percipient  of  itself.  Moreover,  tf  the  sense 
percipient  of  sight  be  dlfierent  from  sight  itself,  it  follows  either  that  there  is  a  regrets  to  infinity, 
or  we  most  admit,  at  last,  some  sense  percipient  of  itself;  but  if  so,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  admit 
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Reid's  erroDeous  analysis  of  consciousness  is  not  perhaps  of  so  much  im- 
portance in  itself,  as  from  causing  confusion  in  its  consequences.  Had  he 
employed  this  term  as  tantamount  to  immediate  knowledge  in  general, 
whether  of  self  or  not,  and  thus  dUUnctly  aepresaed  what  he  certainly 
taughtf  that  mind  and  matter  are  both  equally  known  to  us  a«  eanstent  and 
in  themaeioes;  Dr.  Brown  could  hardly  ha\e  so  far  misconceived  his  doc- 
trine, as  actually  to  lend  him  the  very  opinion  which  his  whole  philosophy 
was  intended  to  refute,  yiz.  that  an  immediate,  and  consequently  a  real, 
knowledge  of  external  things  is  impossible.    But  this  by  anticipation. 

This  leads  us  to  the  second  error, — the  non-distinction  of  representative 
from  intuitive  knowledge.  The  reduction  of  consciousness  to  a  special 
faculty  involved  this  confusion.  For  had  Reid  perceived  that  all  our  facul- 
ties are  only  consciousness,  and  that  consciousness  as  an  immediate  know- 
ledge is  only  of  the  present  and  actual,  he  would  also  have  discovered  that 
the  past  and  possible  either  could  not  be  known  to  us  at  all,  or  could  be 
known  only  in  and  through  the  present  and  actual,  i.  e.  mediately.  But  a 
mediate  knowledge  is  necessarily  a  representative  knowledge.  For  if  the 
present,  or  actual  in  itself,  makes  known  to  us  the  past  and  possible  through 
itself,  this  can  only  be  done  by  a  vicarious  substitution  or  representation. 
And  as  the  knowledge  of  \hepast  is  given  in  memory,  and  that  of  the  possible 
in  imagination,  these  two  faculties  are  powers  of  representative  knowledge. 
Memory  is  an  immediate  knowledge  of  a  present  thought,  involving  an 
absolute  belief  that  this  thought  represents  another  act  of  knowledge  that 
has  been.  Imagination  (which  we  use  in  its  widest  signification,  to  include 
conception  and  simple  apprehension)  is  an  immediate  knowledge  of  an  actual 
thou^t,  which,  as  not  self  contradictory  (t .  e.  logically  possible),  involves 
the  hypothetical  belief  that  it  may  be  (t .  e.  really  possible). 

Nor  is  philosophy  here  at  variance  with  nature.  The  learned  and 
unlearned  agree,  that  in  memory  and  imagination,  nought  of  which  we  are 
conscious  lies  beyond  the  sphere  of  self,  and  that  in  these  acts  the  object 
known  is  only  relative  to  reality  supposed  to  be.  Nothing  but  Reid's  super- 
stitious horror  of  the  ideal  theory,  could  have  blinded  him  so  far  as  not  to 
see  that  these  faculties  are,  of  necessity,  mediate  and  representative.  In 
this,  however,  he  not  only  overshot  the  truth,  but  almost  frustrated  bis 
whole  philosophy;  For,  he  thus  affords  a  ground— and  the  only  ground, 
though  not  perceived  by  Brown— on  which  it  could  be  argued  that  his  doctrine 
of  perception  was  not  intuitive.  For  if  he  rejected  the  doctrine,  of  ideas 
not  less  in  memory  and  imagination,  which  must  be  representative  faculties, 
than  in  perception,  which  may  be  intuitive ;  and  if  he  predicates  immediaie 
knowledge  equally  of  all, — it  may  plausibly  be  contended,  in  favour  of 
Brown's  conclusion,  that  Reid  did  not  really  intend  to  allow  a  proper 
intuitive  perception,  and  that  he  only  abusively  gave  the  name  of  immediate 
knowledge  to  the  simplest  form  of  the  representative  theory,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  more  complex.     But  this  also  by  anticipation. 

this  in  the  original  sense  at  once.''  ( De  Animaf  L.  iii.  c.  2.  text.  196.)  Here  Aristotle  ougfit 
not  to  be  supposed  to  mean  that  e? erj  sense  is  an  independent  facaltv  of  perception,  and,  as  such, 
conscious  of  itself.  Compare  DeSom.  ei  Vig.  c.  8.  and  ProbL  (if  indeed  his)  sect.  zi.  $  33L 
His  older  commentators — ^Alexander,  Themistius,  Simplicios— -follow  their  master.  Micfaael 
Ephesius  and  Pbiloponus  desert  his  doctrine,  and  attribute  this  self- consciousness  to  a  peculiar 
facultj  which  they  call  attention  (rl  '^fwmrmlf).  This  is  the  earliest  example  we  know  of 
this  false  analysis,  which,  when  carried  10  its  last  absurdity,  has  given  us  eonsewu9ne9»  and  aMe»- 
tioM,  and  radian,  as  distinct  powers.  Of  the  schoolmen  gatku  est  sUere  quam  parwm 
dic9re.  Nemesius  and  Plutarch,  preserred  by  Pbiloponus,  accord  this  reflez  oonscioiisoeai  to 
imielkct  as  opposed  to  sense,  j  Plato  Taries  in  his  Theatetus  and  Charmides. 
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There  eiists,  therefore,  a  distinction  of  knowledge,  as  imnnediate  or 
iDtuilive,  and  as  mediate  or  representative.  The  former  is  logically  simple, 
as  only  contemplative :  the  latter  logically  complex ;  as  both  representative, 
and  contemplative  of  the  representation.  In  the  one,  ihc  object  i8  single,  and 
the  world  univocal ;  in  the  other  it  is  double,  and  the  term,  (equivocal ;  the 
object  known  and  representing,  being  different  from  the  object  unknown  and 
represented.  The  knowledge  in  an  intuitive  act,  as  convertible  witli  existence, 
Isaasericry ;  and  the  reality  of  its  only  object  is  given  unconditionally,  as  a 
fact :  the  knowledge  in  a  representative  act,  as  not  convertible  with  existence, 
is  problematical;  and  the  reality  of  its  principal  object  is  given  hypothetically , 
as  an  inference.  Representative  knowledge  is  purely  subjective,  for  its 
object  known  is  always  ideal ;  intuitive  may  either  be  subjective,  or  objective, 
for  its  object  may  either  be  ideal  or  material.  Considered  in  themselves,  an 
intuitive  cognition  is  complete,  as  absolute  and  irrespective  of  aught  beyond 
the  compass  of  knowledge  :  a  representative  incomplete,  as  relative  to  a 
transcendent  something,  beyond  the  sphere  of  consciousness.  Considered 
in  relation  to  their  objects,  the  former  is  complete;  its  object  being  known 
and  real ;  the  latter  incomplete,  its  object  known,  being  unreal,  and  its  real 
object  unknown.  Considered  in  relation  to  ea^h  other,  immediate  know- 
ledge IS  complete,  as  all-sufficient  in  itself;  mediate  incomplete,  as  realised 
only  through  the  other.* 

So  far  there  is  no  difdcnity,  or  ought  to  have  been  none.  The  past  and 
possible  can  only  be  known  mediately  by  representation.  But  a  more  ar- 
duous, at  least  a  more  perplexed,  question  arises,  when  we  ask, — Is  all 
knowledge  of  the  present  or  actual  intuitive?  Is  the  knowledge  of  mind  and 
matter  equally  immediate  ? 

In  regard  to  the  immediate  knowledge  of  mind,  there  is  now  at  least  no 
difficulty ;  it  is  admitted  not  to  be  representative.  The  problem,  therefore, 
exclusively  regards  the  intuitive  perception  of  the  qualities  of  matter. 

(To  obviate  misapprehension,  we  may  here  parenthetically  observe,  that 
all  we  do  intuitively  know  of  self, — all  that  we  may  intuitively  know  of  not- 
self,  is  only  relative.  Existence  absolutely  and  in  itself,  is  to  us  as  zero  ; 
and  while  nothing  is,  so  nothing  is  knoton  to  us,  except  those  phases  of 
being  which  stand  in  analogy  to  our  faculties  of  knowledge.  These  we  call 
qualities.  When  we  say,  therefore,  that  a  thing  is  known  in  itself,  we 
mean  only,  that  it  stands  face  to  face,  in  direct  and  immediate  relation  to 
the  conscious  mind ;  in  other  words,  that,  as  existing,  it  forms  part  of  the 
circle  of  our  knowledge— exists,  since  it  is  known,  and  is  known,  because 
it  exists.) 

If  we  interrogate  consciousness  concerning  the  point  in  question,  the  re- 
sponse is  categorical  and  clear.  When  I  concentrate  my  attention  in  the 
simplest  act  of  perception.     I  return  from  my  observation  with  the  most 

*  This  dvtinctioD  of  inlnitive  and  repre8«Dt«ti?e  knowledj^e,  overlooked,  or  rather  abolished,  in 
the  theories  of  modem  philoftophy^  is  correspondeat  to  the  division  of  knowledge  by  certain  of  the 
■cboolmen,  into  tntuiitve  and  aSsiraetive.  By  the  latter  term,  they  also  vxprisscd  abstract 
knowledge  in  its  preoeni  signification. — ^  Cognitio  itUuitiva,^  says  the  Doctor  Resoiuiisnmus, 
**  est  ilia  que  immediate  tenditad  rem  aihi  presentem  objective,  secundum  ejus  aetuaUm  exis' 
ttntiam  :  nicut  com  video  colorem  existenlem  in  pariete,  vel  rosam,  quam  in  manu  teneo.  A6a- 
traetiva,  dicitur  rmnis  cogniUo,  quae  habetur  de  re  non  sic  realiter  prasente  in  ralionc  ohjecti 
tmrnediaie  cogniti.''  Now,  when  with  a  knowledge  of  this  distinction,  of  which  Reid  was  ignorant, 
and  rejecting  equally  with  him  not  only  species,  but  a  representative  perception,  wc  say  that  many 
of  the  achoolinen  have,  in  this  respect,  leit  behind  them  all  modern  philosophers ;  we  aHsert  a  para- 
dox, bat  one  which  we  are  easily  able  to  prove.  L.eibnitz  spoke  truly,  when  he  mid—^aumm 
laUrt  01  stercore  Ulo  tckoltutico  barboriei.'^ 

VOL.  m.  22 
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irresistible  convictioD  of  two  facts,  or  rather,  two  branches  of  the  tame  fact ; 
— that  /  anh — and  that  something  different  from  me  exiatB.  lo  this  act, 
I  am  conscious  of  myself  as  the  perceiving  subject,  and  of  an  external  reality 
as  the  object  perceived ;  and  I  am  conscious  of  both  existences  in  the  same 
indivisible  moment  of  intuition.  The  knowledge  of  the  subject  does  not 
precede  nor  follow  the  knowledge  of  the  object; — neither  determioes, 
neither  is  determined  by,  the  other.  The  two  terms  of  correlation  stand  in 
mutual  counterpoise  and  equal  independence ;  they  are  given  as  coBfiected 
in  the  synthesis  of  knowledge,  but  as  contrasted  in  the  antithesis  of  existence. 

Such  is  the  fact  of  perception  revealed  in  consciousness,  and  as  it  deter- 
mines mankind  in  general  in  their  equal  assurance  of  the  reality  of  an  ex- 
ternal world ,  as  of  the  existence  of  their  own  minds.  Conedousness  deekaree 
our  knowledge  of  material  qualities  to  be  intuitive.  Nor  is  the  fact,  as 
given,  denied  even  by  those  who  disallow  its  truth.  So  clear  is  the  deliver- 
ance, that  even  the  philosophers  who  reject  an  intuitive  perception,  find  it 
impossible  not  to  admit,  that  their  doctrine  stands  decidedly  opposed  to  the 
Toice  of  consciousness  and  the  natural  conviction  of  mankind,  (f^.  in/ra, 
p.  337,  note.) 

According  as  the  truth  of  the  fact  of  consciousness  in  perception  is 
entirely  accepted,  accepted  in  part,  or  jeholfy  rejected,  sisf  possible  and 
actual  systems  of  philosophy  result. 

1.  If  the  Teracity  of  consciousness  be  unconditionally  admitted, — if  the 
intuitive  knowledge  of  mind  and  matter,  and  the  consequent  reality  of  their 
antithesis,  bo  taken  as  truths,  to  be  explained  if  possible,  but  in  themselves 
are  held  as  paramount  to  all  doubt,  the  doctrine  is  established  vriiich  we 
would  call  die  scheme  of  Natural  Realism  or  Natural  Dualism,  i.  If  the 
veracity  of  consciousness  be  allowed  to  the  equipoise  of  the  object  and  sub- 
ject in  the  act,  but  rejected  as  to  the  reality  of  their  antithesis,  the  system  of 
Absolute  Identity  emerges,  which  reduces  both  mind  and  matter  to  pheno- 
menal modifications  of  the  same  common  substance.  3  and  A.  If  the  testi- 
mony of  consciousness  be  refused  to  the  co-originality  and  reciprocal  inde- 
pendence of  the  subject  and  object,  two  schemes  are  detennined,  according 
as  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  terms  is  placed  as  the  original  and  genetic. 
Is  the  object  educed  from  the  subject,  Idealiem ;  is  the  subject  educed  from 
the  object,  Materiaiismy  is  the  result.  5.  Again,  is  the  consctomness 
itself  recognised  only  as  a  phenomenon,  and  the  substantial  reality  of  both 
subject  and  object  denied,  the  issue  is  Nihilistic, 

6.  These  systems  are  all  conclusions  from  an  original  interpretation  oC 
the  fact  of  consciousness  in  perception,  carried  intrepidly  forth  to  its  legiti- 
mate issue.  But  there  is  one  scheme,  which,  violating  the  integrity  ol  this 
fact,  and,  with  the  idealist,  regarding  the  object  of  consciousness  in  perception 
as  only  a  modification  of.  the  percpient  subject,  endeavours,  however,  to 
stop  short  of  the  negation  of  an  external  world,  the  reality  of  which,  and 
the  knowledge  of  whose  reality,  it  seeks,  by  various  hypotheses,  to  esta- 
blish and  explain.  This  scheme,  which  we  would  term  Hypotheticai 
Realism^  or  Hypothetical  Dualism,  although  the  most  inconsequent  of 
all  systems,  has  been  embraced,  under  various  forms,  by  the  immense 
majority  of  philosophers. 

Of  these  systems,  Dr.  Brown  adheres  to  the  last.  He  holds  that  the  mind 
is  conscious  or  immediately  cogninantqf  nothing  beyond  its  subjeeiive 
state ;  but  he  assumes  the  existence  of  an  external  world  beyond  the  sphere 
of  consciousness,  exclusively  on  the  ground  of  our  irresistible  belief  in  ils 
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unkDOwn  reality.  lodependent  of  this  belief,  there  is  no  reasoning  on  which 
the  existence  of  matter  can  be  vindicated ;  the  logic  of  the  idealist  he  admits 
to  be  unassailable. 

But  Brown  not  only  embraces  the  scheme  of  hypothetical  realism  him- 
self ;  he  neyer  suspects  that  Reid  entertained  any  other  doctrine.  Brown's 
tTaDsmutatioa  of  Reid  from  a  natural  to  a  hypothetical  realist,  as 
a  misconception  of  the  grand  and  distinctive  tenet  of  a  school,  by  one  even 
of  its  disciples,  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  whole  history  of  philosophy  : 
and  this  portentous  error  is  prolific  :  chimcera  chttnaram  pariU  Were  the 
evidence  of  the  mistake  less  unambiguous,  we  should  be  disposed  rather  to 
qoestioD  our  own  perspicacity,  than  to  tax  so  subtle  an  intellect  with  so  gross 
a  blonder. 

Before  establishing  against  his  antagonist  the  true  opinioq  of  Reid,  it  will 
be  proper  first  to  generalise  the  possible  forms,  under  which  the  hypothesis 
of  a  representative  perception  can  be  realised  ;  asa  confusion  of  some  of  these 
as  actually  held,  on  the  part  both  of  Reid  and  Brown,  has  tended  to  intro- 
duce no  small  confusion  into  the  discussion. 

The  h3rpothetical  realist  contends,  that  he  is  wholly  ignoraitt  of  things 
in  ihemselves,  and  that  these  are^  known  to  him  only  through  a  vicarious 
phenomena,  of  which  he  is  conscious  in  perception. 

— **  Rerurnqne  ignarua,  imagini  gaudet." 

Now  this  vicarious  phenomena,  or  imnie<fiate  object,  must  eitJier  be  nu- 
merically differeiit  from  the  percipient  intellect,  or  a  modification  of  that 
intellect  itself.  If  the  latter,  it  must,  again,  either  be  a  modification  of  the 
thinking  substance,  with  a  transcendent  existence  beyond  the  act  of  thought, 
or  a  modificaUcHi  identical  with  the  act  of  perception  itself. 

AU  possibte  forms  of  the  representative  hypothesis  are  thus  reduced  to 
three,  and  these  have  all  been  actually  maintained. 

1.  The  representative  object  not  ^modification  of  mind. 

2.  The  representative  object  a  modification  of  mind,  dependent  for  its 
knowledge,  but  not  for  existence,  on  the  act  of  consciousness. 

3.  The  representative  object  a  modification  of  mind,  non-existent  out  of 
consciousness — ^the  idea  and  its  perception  only  different  relations  of  an  act 
(state)  really  identical. 

In  the  firet,  the  various  opinions  touching  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  re- 
presentative object-^whether  material,  immaterial,  or  between  both — whe- 
ther physical  or  hyperphysical — whether  propagated  from  the  external 
object  or  generated  in  the  medium — ^whether  fabricated  by  the  intelligent 
soul  or  in  (he  animal  life — ^whether  infused  by  God  or  angels,  or  identical 
with  the  divine  substance, — afford,  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  so  many 
subordinate  modifications  of  this  form  of  the  hypothesis.     In  the  two  latter, 
the  subaltern  theories  have  been  determined  by  the  difficulty  to  connect  the 
represeotalion  with  the  reality,  in  a  relation  of  causal  dependence ;  and 
while  some  philosophers  have  left  it  altogether  unexplained,  the  others 
have  been   compiled  to  resort  to  the  hyperphysical  theories  of  divine 
assistance  and  a  pre-established  harmony.     Under  the  second,  opinions 
have  varied,  whether  representative  objects  be  innate  or  factitious. 

The  third  of  these  forms  of  representation  Reid  does  not  seem  to  have  un- 
derstood. The  illusion  which  made  him  view,  in  his  doctrine,  memory 
and  imagination  as  powers  of  immediate  knowledge,  though  only  represen- 
tative faculties  under  the  third  form,  has,  in  the  history  of  opinions  regard- 
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ing  perception,  puzzled  him,  as  we  shall  see  in  his  exposition  of  the  doctrine? 
of  Arnauld.  He  was  not  aware  that  there  was  a  theory,  neither  identical 
with  his  intuitive  perception,  nor  with  the  first  and  second  forms  of  the  re- 
presentative hypothesis  ;  with  both  of  which  he  was  sufficiently  acquainted. 
Dr.  Brown,  on  the  contrary,  who  adopts  the  third  and  simplest  modification 
of  the.  hypothesis,  appears  ignorant  of  its  discrimination  from  the  second, 
and  accordingly  views  the  philosophers  who  held  this  latter  form  as  not  dis- 
tinguished in  opinion  from  himself.  Of  the  doctrine  of  intuition  he  does 
seem  almost  to  have  conceived  the  possibility. 

These  being  premised,  we  proceed  to  consider  the  greatest  of  all  Brown's 
errors,  in  itself  and  in  its  consequences, — his  misconception  of  the  cardinal 
position  of  Reid's  philosophy,  in  supposing  that  philosopher,  as  a  hypothe- 
tical realist,  to  hold  with  himself  the  third  form  of  the  representative  hypo- 
thesis, and  not  as  a  natural  realist,  the  doctrine  of  an  intuitive  perception. 
We  are  compelled  to  be  brief;  and  to  complete  the  evidence  of  the  following 
proof  (if  more  indeed  be  required),  we  must  beg  our  readers,  interested  in 
the  question,  to  look  up  the  passages,  to  which  we  are  able  only  to  refer. 

In  the  first  place,  knowledge  and  existence  are  then  only  convertible  when 
the  reality  is  known  in  itself;  for  then  only  can  wie  say,  that  it  is  known 
because  it  exists,  and  exists  since  it  is  known.  And  this  constitutes  an  im- 
mediate or  intuitive  cognition  rigorously  so  called.  Nor  did  Reid  contem- 
plate any  other.  **  It  seems  admitted,"  he  says,  **  as  a  first  principle,  by 
the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  that  what  is  really  perceived  must  exist,  and 
that  to  perceive  what  does  not  exist  is  impossible.  So  far  the  unlearned  man 
and  the  philosopher  agree.'* — Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers,  p.  lA?. 

In  the  second  place,  philosophers  agree,  that  the  idea,  or  representative 
object  in  their  theory,  is  in  the  strictest  sense  immediately  perceived.  And 
so  Reid  understands  them.  *'I  perceive  not,"  says  the  Cartesian,  "the 
external  objectjtself ;"  (so  far  he  agrees  with  the  Peripatetic,  and  differs 
from  the  unlearned  man)  ;  ''but  I  perceive  an  image,  or  form,  or  idea,  in 
my  own  mind,  or  in  my  brain.  I  am  certain  of  the  existence  of  the  idea; 
because  I  immediately  perceive  if."     (L.  c.) 

'In  the  third  place,  philosophers  concur  in  acknowledging  that  mankind 
at  large  believe,  that  the  external  reality  itself  constitutes  the  immediate  and 
only  object  of  perception.  So  also  Reid.  *'  On  the  same  principle,  the  un- 
learned man  says,  /  perceive  the  external  object f*Sind  J  perceive  it  to 
Mist."  (L.  c.) — **  The  vulgar  undoubtedly  believe,  that  it  is  the  external 
object  which  we  immediately  perceive,  and  not  a  representative  image  of  it 
only.  It  IS  for  this  reason,  that  they  look  upon  it  as  perfect  lunacy  to  call  in 
question  the  existence  of  external  objects."  (L.  c.) — "The  vulgar  are 
firmly  persuaded,  that  the  very  identical  objects  which  they  perceive  con- 
tinue to  exist  when  they  do  not  perceive  them ;  and  are  no  less  firmly  per- 
suaded, that  when  ten  men  look  at  the  sun  or  the  moon  they  all  see  the  same 
individual  object."  (P.  166.) — Speaking  of  Berkeley,  **  The  vulgar  opinion 
he  reduces  to  this,  that  the  very  things  which  we  perceive  by  our  senses  do 
really  exist.  This  he  grants."  (P.  165.) — **  It  is  therefore  acknowledged 
by  this  philosopher"  (Hume) ''  to  bea  natural  instinct  or  prepossession ,  tn 
universal  and  primary  opinion  of  all  men,  that  the  objects  which  we  im- 
mediately perceive,  by  our  senses,  are  not  images  in  our  minds,  but 
external  objects,  and  that  their  existence  is  independent  of  us  and  our 
perception."  — P.  201.     See  also  pp.   1A3.  198.  199.  200.  206. 

In  these  circumstances,  if  Reid  either,  1. — ^maintains,  that  his  immediate 
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perceptioD  of  exiernal  things  is  convertible  with  their  reality;  or,  2. — as- 
serts that,  io  his  doctrine  of  perception,  the  external  reality  stands,  to  the 
percipieDt  mind,  face  to  face,  in  the  same  immediacy  of  relation  which  the 
idea  holds  in  the  representative  theory  of  the  philosophers ;  or,  3. — declares 
the  identity  of  his  own  opinion  with  the  vulgar  belief,  as  thus  expounded  by 
himself  and  the  philosophers; — he  could  not  more  emphatically  proclaim 
himself  a  natural  realist,  or  more  clearly  illustrate  his  doctrine  of  perception, 
to  be  a  doctrine  of  intuition.     And  he  does  all  three. 

The  first  and  second. — '  *  We  have  before  examined  the  reasons  given  by 
philosophers  to  prove  that  ideas,  and  not  external  objects,  are  the  immediate 
objects  of  perception.  We  shall  only  here  observe,  that  if  external  objects 
\e perceived  immediately,''  (and  he  had  just  before  asserted  for  the  hun- 
dredth time  that  they  were  so  perceived,)  *'  we  hawe  the  same  reason  io 
believe  their  e^stence,  as  philosophers  have  to  believe  the  eaistence  of 
ideaSf  while  ihey  hold  them  to  be  the  immediate  objects  of  perception,'* 
—P.  589.    See  also  pp.  118.  138. 

The  third. — Speaking  of  the  perception  of  the  external  world — *'  We 
have  here  a  remarkable  conflict  between  two  contradictory  opinions, 
wherein  all  mankind  are  engaged.  On  the  one  side  stand  all  the  vulgar,  who 
are  unpractised  in  philosophical  researches,  and  guided  by  the  uncorrupted 
primary  instincts  of  nature.  On  the  other  side,  stand  all  the  philosophers, 
ancient  and  modern ;  every  man,  without  exception,  who  reflects.  In  this 
division,  to  my  great  humiliation^  I  find  myself  classed  with  the  vulgar, 
—P.  207. 

Various  other  proofs  of  the  same  conclusion  could  be  adduced ;  these  for 
hrevity  we  omit.  Brown's  interpretation  of  the  fundamental  tenet  of  Reid's 
philosophy  is,  therefore,  not  a  simple  misconception,  but  an  absolute  re- 
versal of  its  real  and  even  unambiguous  import. 

Bat  the  ground  on  which  Brown  vindicates  his  interpretation  is  not  un- 
worthy of  the  interpretation  itself.  The  possibility  of  an  intuition  beyond 
the  sphere  of  self,  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  contemplated ;  but,  on  one 
occasion,  Reid's  language  seems,  for  a  moment,  to  have  actually  suggested 
to  him  the  question. — Might  that  philosopher  not  possibly  regard  the  ma- 
terial object,  as  identical  with  the  object  of  consciousness  in  perception? — 
On  what  ground  does  he  reject  the  affirmative  as  absurd?  His  reasoning  is 
to  this  effect :  '*  To  assert  an  intuitive  perception  of  matter,  is  to  assert  an 
identity  of  matter  and  mind  (for  an  immediacy  of  knowledge  is  convertible 
with  a  unity  of  existence).  But  Reid  was  a  sturdy  dualist:  therefore  he 
could  not  maintain  an  immediate  perception  of  the  qualities  of  matter." 
(Lect.  XXV.  pp.  159.  160.)  In  this  syllogism,  the  major  is  a  mere  petitio 
principii,  which  Brown  has  not  attempted  to  prove ;  and  which,  as  tried  by 
the  standard  of  all  philosophical  truth,  is  not  only  false,  but  even  the  con- 
verse of  the  truth ;  while,  admitting  its  accuracy,  it  cannot  be  so  connected 
with  the  minor  as  to  l^itimate  the  conclusion. 

If  we  appeal  to  consciousness,  consciousness  gives,  even  in  the  last  ana- 
1  r  — in  the  unity  of  knowledge,  a  quality  of  existence ;  and  peremptorily 
i  ifies  Brown's  assumption,  that  not-self  as  known  is  identical  with  self  as 
k  wing.  Reid,  therefore,  as  a  dualist,  and  on  the  supreme  authority  of 
e  isciousness,  might  safely  maintain  the  immediacy  of  perception ; — nay, 
a  •  a  dualist  Reid  could  not,  consistently,  have  adopted  the  opinion  which 
I  own  argues,  that,  as  a  dualist,  he  must  be  regarded  to  have  held.  Mind 
a  id  matter  exist  in  us  only  in  their  qualities ;  and  these  qualities  exist  to  us 
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only  as  they  are  known  by  us — t.  e,  as  phenomena.  It  is  thus  only  from 
knowledge  that  we  can  infer  e^iatence^  and  only  from  the  supposed  re- 
pugnance or  compatibility  of  pheftamena,  within  our  experience,  ate  we 
able  to  ascend  to  the  transcendent  difference  or  identity  of  eubHaneei.  Now, 
on  the  hypothesis  that  all  we  immediately  know  is  only  a  state,  or  modifica- 
tion, or  quality,  or  phenomenon,  of  the  cognitive  subject  itself, — ^how  can 
we  contend  that  the  [^enomena  of  mind  and  matter,  knoum  only  as  modiG- 
cations  of  the  same,  must  he  the  modifications  of  different  euManoee ; — 
nay,  that  only  on  this  hypothesis  of  their  substantial  uaity  in  knowledge, 
can  their  substantial  duality  in  existence  be  maintained  ?     But  of  this 

againu 

Brown's  assumption  has  no  better  foundation  than  tiie  exaggeration  ef  a 
GFOtchet of  philosophers;  wbich,  though  contrary  to  the  evidence  of  con- 
scionsoess,  and  coimquenUy  oot  only  without  but  against  all  evidence,  has 
yet  exerted  a  more  extensive  and  important  influence  than  any  princif^  m 
the  whole  history  of  philosophy.    This  subject  deserves  a  volume;  we  can 
only  afford  it  a  few  sentences  .--Some  philosophers  (as  Anaxagonis,  Hera- 
clitus,  Alcmieon)  maintained  that  knowledge  implied  a  contrariety  of  subject 
and  object.    But  since  the  time  of  Empedocles,  no  opinion  has  neeii  more 
universally  admitted,  than  that  the  relation  of  knowledge  inferred  the  ana- 
logy of  existence.    This  analogy  may  be  supposed  in  two  potenoes.    What 
knows  and  what  is  known,  are  either,  1.  similar ^  or  %,  the  8ame\  and  if 
tjie  general  principle  be  true^  the  latter  is  the  more  philosophical.    This 
principle  immediately  determined  the  whole  doctrine  of  a  representative 
perception:  its  lower  potenoe  is  seen  in  the  intentional  epeeiee  of  the 
schools ;  it  is  higher  in  the  gnoetie  reaeons  of  the  Platonists,  in  the  pre^ 
easting  apeoies  of  Avicenna  and  the  Arabians,  in  the  ideaa  of  Descartes 
and  Leibnitz,  and  the  ejffiemal  atatea  of  Dr.  Brown.    It  immediately  deter- 
mined the  hierarchical  gradation  of  faculties  or  souls  of  the  Aristotelians, — 
the  vehicular  media  of  the  Platonists, — ^the  theories  of  a  common  intellect 
of  Alexander,  Themestius,  Averroes,  Gajetanus,  and  Zabarella, — ^the  vision 
in  the  deity  of  Malebranche, — and  the  Cartesian  and  Leibnitzian  doctrines 
of  assistance  and  predetermined  harmony.     To  no  other  origin  is  to  be 
ascubed  the  refusal  of  the  fact  of  consciousness  in  its  primitive  duality  ;  and 
the  unitarian  systems  of  identity,  materialism,  idealism,  are  the  result. 
But,  however  universal  and  omnipotent  this  principle  may  have  been,  Reid 
was  at  once  too  ignorant  of  opinions  to  be  much  in  danger  from  authority, 
and  too  independent  a  thinker  to  accept  so  baseless  a  fancy  as  a  fact. 


^  Mr.  Norris,"  Mjrs  he,  **  is  the  only  author  I  hare  met  with  who  profeMiedly  nuts  tlie  m....— «, 
Whether  material  things  can  be  perceived  by  un  immediately?  He  has  ofterea  four  aiynneato 
to  show  that  they  cannot.  First  Malerial  objects  are  without  the  mind,  and  therefore  there  oaa 
be  no  uniim  between  the  object  and  the  percipient.  Answer— This  argument  w  hme,  tmlil  k  ia 
Khown  to  be  necessai^.  that  in  perception  there  shonld  be  an  union  between  the  objCNCl  and  tbe 
percipient.  Second,  Material  objects  are  di^roportioned  to  the  mind,  and  ramavedfrom  U 
by  the  whole  diameter  of  Being. — ^This  argument  I  cannot  answer,  because  /  do  not  mukrttemd 
it.^-^Ettaye,  p.  !d02. 

The  principle,  th^t  the  relation  of  knowledge  implies  an  analogy  ct  exist- 
ence, admitted  without  examination  in  almost  every  school,  twit  which  Reid, 
with  an  ignorance  wiser  than  knowledge,  confesses  he  does  not  understand,  is 
nothing  more  than  an  irrational  attempt  to  explain,  what  is,  in  itsdf,  inex- 
plicable. How  the  similar  or  the  saweis  conscious  of  itself,  is  not  a  whit  lea^ 
jnc<MiGeivable,  than  how  one  contrary  is  immediately  percipient  of  another.  It 
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at  best  only  removes  our  admitted  ignorance  by  one  step  back;  and  then,  in 
place  of  our  knowledge  simply  originating  from  the  tncomprehenfibh,  it 
ostentatiously  departs  from  the  ahsurd. 

The  slightest  criticism  is  sufficient  to  manifest  the  futility  of  that  hypo- 
thttis  of  represMtatiOD,  which  Brown  would  substitute  for  Reid's  intuitive 
perception ; — although  this  hypothesis,  under  various  modifications,  be  almost 
co-<exteDsive  with  the  history  of  philosophy.  In  (act,  it  fulfils  none  of  the 
conditions  of  a  legUimaie  hypothesis. 

In^the^a^  place,  it  is  unnecessary.  Il  cannot  show,  that  the  fact  of  an 
intuitive  perception,  as  given  in  consciousness,  ought  not  to  be  accepted ;  it 
is  unable  therefore  to  vindicate  its  own  necessity,  in  order  to  explain  the 
possibility  of  our  knowledge  of  external  things.  That  we  cannot  illustrate 
how  the  mind  is  capable  of  knowing  something  different  from  self,  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  thai  it  is  so  capable.  Every  haw  (f  tort)  rests  ultimately  on  a 
Aat  (•Tf) ;  every  demonstration  is  deduced  from  something  given  and  inde^ 
monalraftie;  all  that  is  comprehensible,  hangs  from  some  revealed/act  which 
we  must  believe  as  €etualj  but  cannot  construe  to  the  reflective  intellect 
in  its  poteibility.  In  consciousness,  as  the  original  spontaneity  of  reason 
i^tSs,  loeueprincipiorum),  are  revealed  the  primordial  facts  of  our  intelligent 
nature.  Consciousness  is  the  fountain  of  all  comprehensibility  and  illustra^ 
tion ;  but,  ae  eueh,  cannot  be  itself  illustrated  or  comprehended.  To  ask 
bow  any  fact  of  consciousness  is  possible,  is  to  ask  how  consciousness  itself 
is  possible;  and  to  ask  how  consciousness  is  possible,  is  to  ask  how  a  being 
intolligent  like  man  is  possible.  Could  we  answer  this,  the  Serpent  had  not 
tempted  Eve  by  an  hyperbole:  "  we  should  be  as  Gods."  But  as  we  tlid 
not  create  ourselves,  and  are  not  even  in  the  seret  of  our  creation,  we  must 
take  our  existence,  our  knowledge,  upon  trust :  and  that  philosophy  is  the 
only  true,  because  in  it  alone  can  truth  be  realised,  whichdoes  not  revolt 
againai  the  authority  of  our  natural  beliefk.  , 

^  The  f  oioe  of  Nature  i«  the  roioe  of  Ood.** 

To  ask,  therefore,  a  reason  for  the  possibility  of  our  intuition  of  external  • 
thin^,  above  IheJQic^of  its  reality,  as  given  in  our  perceptive  consciousness, 
betrays,  as  Aristotle  has  truly  said,  an  ''  imbecility  of  the  reasoning  prin- 
ciple itself:"  TQVTov  ^nrsTv  hiyov^  i^ivr^  riv  Mimcn^  «ppaf/<t  rif  ifri 
J^fceroMir.  The  natural  realist,  who  accepts  this  intuition,  cannot  explain  it, 
because,  as  ultimate,  it  is  a  fact  inexplicable — 

**  He  knows  whafa  what,  and  that'i  as  high 
As  metapbyaie  wit  can  Sy." 

But  the  hypothetical  realist,  who  rejects  a  consciousness  of  aught  beyond  the 
mind,  cannot  require  of  him  an  explanation  of  how  such  a  consciousness  is 
possible,  until  he  himself  shall  have  explained  whatis  even  less  conceivable, 
the  possibility  of  representing  (i.  e.  of  knowing)  the  unknown.  Till  then, 
each  founds  on  the  incomprehensible  \  but  the  former  admits  the  veracity, 
the  latter  the  falsehood  of  that  principle,  which  can  alone  confer  on  this  in- 
comprehensible foundation  the  character  of  truth.  The  natural  realist, 
whosewatchword  is — The  fact  of  consciousness^  the  whole  facts  and 
nothing  but  the  fousts,  has  therefore  nought  to  fear  from  his  anteg- 
enist,  so  long  as  consciousness  cannot  be  explained  or  re-argued  from 
widiout.     If  his   system    is   to    fall,    it   falls  only  with  philosophy; 
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for  it  can  only  be  disproved »  by  proving^  the  mendacity  of  consciousness, 

« 

**  Quae  nisi  ait  veri,  ratio  quoque  falsa  fit  omnts." 

This  leads  us  to  the  second  violation  of  the  laws  of  a  legitimate  hypothesis ; 
— the  doctrine  of  a  representative  perception  annihilates  itself^  in  subvert- 
ing the  universal  edifices  of  knowledge.  Belying  the  testimony  of  con- 
sciousness to  our  immediate  perception  of  an  outer  world,  it  belies  the 
veracity  of  consciousness  altogether.  But  the  truth  of  consciousness  is  the 
condition  of  the  possibility  of  all  knowledge.  The  first  act  of  hypothetical 
realism  is  thus  an  act  of  suicide;  philosophy,  tliereafter,  is  only  an  en- 
chanted corpse,  which  awaits  but  the  exorcism  of  the  sceptic  to  relapse  into 
its  nothingness.  But  of  this  we  shall  have  occasion  to  treat  at  large,  in  ex- 
posing Brown's  misprision  of  the  argument  from  common  sense. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  the  condition  of  a  legitimate  hypothesis  that  the 
Jact  or /acts,  for  which  it  is  excogitated  to  account,  be  not  themselves 
hypothetical.  But  so  far  is  the  principal  fact  which  the  hypothesis  of  a 
representative  perception  is  proposed  to  explain,  from  being  certain ;  its 
reality  is  even  rendered  problematical  by  the  proposed  explanation  itself. 
The  facts,  about  which  this  hypothesis  is  conversant,  are  two ; — the  fact  of 
the  mental  modification,  and  the  fact  of  the  material  reality.  The  problem 
to  be  solved  is  their  connexion ;  and  the  hypothesis  of  represeniaiion  is 
advanced,  as  the  ratio  of  their  correlation,  in  supposing  Uiat  the  former 
as  known  is  vicarious  of  the  latter  oa  existing.  There  is,  however,  here 
a  see-saw  between  the  hypothesis  and  the  fact :  the  fact  is  assumed  as 
an  hypothesis;  the  hypothesis  explained  as  a  fact;  each  is  established,  each  is 
expounded,  by  the  oUier.  To  account  for  the  possibility  of  an  unknown 
external  world,  the  hypothesis  of  representation  is  devised;  and  to  account 
for  (he  possibility  of  representation,  we  imagine  the  hypothesis  of  an  external 
world.  Nothing  could  he  more  easy  than  to  demonstrate,  that  oo  this 
hypothesis,  the  fact  of  the  external  reality  is  not  only  petitory  but  impro- 
bable. This,  however,  we  are  relieved  from  doing,  by  Dr.  Brown's  own 
admission,  that  '*  the  sceptical  argument  for  the  non-existence  of  an  external 
world,  as  a  mere  play  of  reasoning,  admits  of  no  reply ;  "  and  we  shall 
afterwards  prove  that  the  only  ground  on  which  he  attempts  to  vindicate 
this  existencb — the  ground  of  our  natural  belief  in  its  reality — is  one,  that  is 
not  competent  to  the  hypothetical  realist.  We  shall  see,  that  if  this  belief 
be  true,  the  hypothesis  itself  is  superseded  ; — if  false,  that  there  is  no  fact 
for  the  hypothesis  to  explain. 

In  \ht/burth  place,  a  legitimate  hypothesis  must  account  for  the  phaeno- 
menon,  about  which  it  is  conversant,  adequately  and  without  violence,  in 
all  its  dependencies,  relations,  and  peculiarities.  But  the  hypothesis  In 
question  only  accomplishes  its  end, — nay,  only  vindicates  its  utility,  by  a 
mutilation,  or,  more  properly,  by  the  destruction  and  recreation,  of  the 
very  phenomenon,  for  the  reality  of  which  it  should  account.  The  entire 
phenomenon  to  be  explained  by  the  supposition  of  a  representative  percep- 
tion, is  the  fact,  given  in  consciousness,  of  the  immediate  knowledge  or 
intuition  of  an  existence  different  from  self.  This  simple  phaenomenon  it 
hews  down  into  two  fragments; — ^into  the  existence  and  the  intuition. 
The  existence  of  external  things,  which  is  given  only  through  tlieir  iutuitioo, 
it  admits ;  the  intuition  itself,  though  the  ratio  cognoscendi,  and  to  us 
therefore  the  ratio  essendi  of  their  reality,  it  rejects.  But  to  annihiiale 
what  is  prior  and  constitutive  in  the  phaenomenon,  is,  in  truth,  to  annihilate  the 
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phaenomenon  allogelher.  The  existence  of  an  external  world,  which  the 
hypothesis  proposes  to  explain,  is  no  longer  even  a  truncated  fact  of  con- 
sciousness ;  for  the  existence  given  in  consciousness,  necessarily  fell  with  the 
iatuition  on  which  it  reposed.  A  representative  perception  is,  therefore, 
an  hypothetical  explanation  of  a  supposititious  fact:  it  creates  the  nature  it 
iolerprets.  And  in  this  respect,  of  all  the  varieties  of  the  representative  hy- 
pothesis, the  third,  or  that  which  views  in  the  object  known  a  modification 
of  thought  itself,  most  violently  outrages  the  phenomenon  of  consciousness  it 
would  explain.  And  this  is  Brown's.  The  first  saves  the  phaenomenon  of 
consciousness  in  so  far  as  it  preserves  always  the  numerical,  if  not  always  the 
substaalial,  difference  between  the  object  perceived  and  the  percipient  mt'nd. 
The  second  does  not  violate  at  least  the  antithesis  of  the  object  perceived  and 
the  percipient  act.  But  in  the  simplest  form  of  representation,  not  only  is  the 
object  known,  denied  to  be  itself  the  reality  existing,  as  consciousness  attests ; 
^his  object  revealed  as  not-self,  is  identified  with  the  mental  6)gD; — nay, 
even,  though  given  aspermanent,  with  the  transient  energy  of  thought  itself. 

In  ibefi/th  place,  the  fact,  which  a  legitimate  hypothesis  is  devised  to 
explain,  must  be  within  the  sphere  of  experience.  The  fact,  however,  for 
which  that  of  a  representative  perception  accounts  (the  existence  of  external 
things),  transcends  e»  hypothesi  all  experience, — is  the  object  of  no  know- 
ledge, is  a  bare  ens  ratianis — a  mere  hyperphysical  chim«era. 

In  the  stjeth  and  last  place,  an  hypothesis  itself  is  probable  in  proportion 
as  it  works  simply  and  naturally ;  that  is  in  proportion  as  it  is  dependent  on 
no  subsidiary  hypothesis —  as  it  involves  nothing  petitory,  occult,  super- 
natural, as  an  element  of  its  explanation.  In  this  respect,  the  doctrine  of 
a  representative  perception  is  not  less  vicious  than  in  others  :  to  explain  at 
all,  it  must  not  only  postulate  subsidiary  hypotheses,  but  subsidiary  mi- 
racles. The  doctrine  in  question  attempts  to  explain  the  knowledge  of  an 
unknown  world,  by  the  ratio  of  a  representative  perception ;  but  it  is  impos- 
»ble,  by  any  conceivable  relation,  to  apply  the  ratio  to  the  facts. — ^The 
mental  modification,  of  which,  on  the  doctrine  of  representation,  we  are 
exclusively  conscious  in  perception,  either  represents  (t.  e,  affords  a  mediate 
knowledge  of)  the  reality*  of  an  external  world,  or  it  does  not.  The  latter 
alternative  is  an  affirmation  of  idealism ;  we  have  therefore  at  present  only 
to  consider  the  former.  Now,  the  mind  either  knows  the  reality  of  what  it 
represents,  or  it  does  not.  On  the  former  alternative,  the  hypothesis  under 
discussion  would  annihilate  itself,  in  annihilating  the  ground  of  its  utility. 
For  as  the  end  of  representation  is  knowledge  ;  and  as  the  hypothesis  of  a 
representative  perception  is  only  required  on  the  supposed  impossibility  of 
that  intuitive  knowledge  of  external  things  which  consciousness  affirms ; — 
if  the  mind  be  admitted  to  be  cognisant  of  the  outer  reality  itself,  previous 
to  representation,  the  end  towards  which  the  hypothesis  was  devised  as  a 
nieoH^  has  been  already  accomplished ;  and  the  possibility  of  an  intuitive 
perception,  as  given  in  consciousness,  is  allowed.  Nor  is  the  hypothesis  thus 
only  absurd,  as  superfluous.  The  mind  would  be  supposed  to  know  before 
it  knew ;  and,  like  the  crazy  Pentheus,  to  see  its  objects  doubh 

^  (Et  fiolem  geminum  et  duplices  se  osteDdere  ThebaM) :  ^ 


"  We  say  only  the  realitjf ;  to  include  all  systems,  from  Kant's,  which  does  not  predicate  even 
I  existence  in  ^0^9  and  ^im«  of /Am.7s  in  themselves,  loLooke'M:  who  supposes  the  Irans- 


"1  existence  m  ttpaet  and  time  of  thirtfjs  in  themselves,  lo  i^ooKe  n 
eendenf  rc»Kly  to  resemble  its  idi  a,  at  least  in  the  primary  qualiiies 
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— ^or,  the  identity  oi  mind  and  self-^'Oi  canaciousnesa  and  knovoledgSj  is 
abolished;  and  my  intellect  knows,  what  /am  not  conscioug  of  it  knowing. 
The  other  alternative  remains — that  the  mind  is  blindly  determined  to 
represent,  and  truly  to  represent,  the  reality  it  does  not  know.    And  here 
the  mind  either  blindly  determines  itself,  or  is  blindly  determined  by  ao 
extrinsic  and  intelligent  cause.    The  former  lemma  is  the  more  philo- 
sophical, in  so  far  as  it  assumes  nothing  hyperphysical ;  but  it  is  otherwise 
utterly  irrational,  inasmuch  as  it  would  explain  an  effect,  by  a  cause  wholly 
inadequate  to  its  production.   On  this  alternative,  knowledge  is  supposed  (o 
be  the  effect  of  ignorance, — intelligence  of  stupidity, — life  of  death.    We 
are  necessarily  ignorant,  indeed,  of  the  mode  in  which  causation  operates; 
but  we  know  at  least,  that  no  effect  arises  without  a  cause-— and  a  cause 
proportionate  \jq  its  existence.     The  absurdity  of  this  supposition  has  ac^ 
cordingly  constrained  the  profoundest  hypothetical  realists,  notwithstanding 
their  national  abhorrence  of  a  supernatural  assumption,  to  embrace  the 
second  alternative.    To  say  nothing  of  less  illustrious  schemes,  the  systems 
of  Divine  assistance,  of  a  Pre-established  Harmony,  and  of  the  Yisioa 
of  all  things  in  the  Deity,  are  only  so  many  subsidiary  hypotheses, — 
so  many  attempts  to  bridge,   by  supernatural   machinery,  the  chasm 
between  the  representation  and  the  reality,  which  all  human  ingenuity 
had  found,  by  natural  means,  to  be  insupevable.    The  hypothesis  of  a  re- 
presentative perception,  thus  presupposes  a  mirade  to  let  it  work.    Dr. 
Brown,  indeed,  rejects  as  unphilosophical,  those  hyperphysical  subsidies. 
But  he  only  saw  less  clearly  than  their  illustrious  authors,  the  necessity 
which  required  them.     It  is  a  poor  philosophy  that  eschews  the  Deus  e4^ 
machinay  and  yet  ties  the  knot  which  is  only  soluble  by  his  interposition. 
It  is  not  unphilosophical  to  assume  a  miracle,  if  a  miracle  be  necessary ;  but 
it  may,  and  probably  is,  unphilosophical,  to  originate  the  necessity  itself. 
And  here  the  hypothetical  realist  cannot  pretend,  that  the  difficulty  is  of 
nature's,  not  of  his  creation.     In  fact  it  only  arises,  heeauee  he  has  closed 
his  eyes  upon  the  light  of  nature,  and  refused  the  guidance  of  consciousness : 
but  having  swamped  himself  in  following  the  ^ia/a^«tfa  of  a  theory,  he 
has  no  right  to  refer  its  private  absurdities  to  the  imbecility  of  human  reason ; 
or  to  generalise  his  own  factitious  ignorance,  by  a  Quantum  eet  quod  iie9- 
cimus!    The  difficulty  of  the  problem  Dr.  Brown  has  not  perceived;  or 
perceiving,  has  not  ventured  to  state, — far  less  attempted  to  remove.     He 
has  essayed,  indeed,  to  cut  the  knot,  which  he  was  unable  to  ^dom;  but 
we  shall  find  in  the  sequel,  that  his  summary  postulate  of  the  reality  of  an 
external  world,  on  the  ground  of  our  belief  in  its  existence,  is,  in  his  hands, 
of  all  unfortunate  attempts,  perhaps  the  most  unsuccessful. 

The  scheme  of  Natural  Realism ,  which  it  is  Reid's  immortal  honour  to  have 
been  the  first,  among  not  forgotten  philosophers,  to  embrace,  is  thus  the 
only  system,  on  which  the  truth  of  consciousness  and  the  possibility  of  know- 
ledge can  be  vindicated ;  whilst  the  hypothetical  realist,  in  his  effort  to  be 
*'  wise  above  knowledge,  "  like  the  dog  in  the  fable,  loses  the  substance, 
in  attempting  to  realize  the  shadow.  *'  Lee  hammes, "  says  Leibnitz,  with 
a  truth  of  which  he  was  not  himself  aware, — "  lee  hommes  cherchetU  ee 
quits  eaventj  et ne  eavcnt  pas  ce  qu'iU  cherchent,  " 

That  the  doctrine  of  an  intuitive  perception  is  not  without  its  difficulties, 
we  allow.  But  these  do  not  affect  its  possibility;  and  may  in  a  great  mea- 
sure  be  removed  by  a  more  sedulous  examination  of  the  phenomena.  The 
distinction  of  perception  proper  from  sensation  proper,  in  other  words,  of 
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the  oi^ective  from  the  subjective  in  this  act,  Reid  has  already  turned  to 
good  account ;  but  his  aaalysis  would  have  been  still  more  successful,  had 
he  discovered  the  law  which  universally  determines  their  appearance ;-«- 
— That  pereepitan  €md  sensation — the  obfectitfe  and  stdfjwtive,  though 
hoik  always  co-^mMei^  are  always  i»  an  inverse  ratio  of  each  other. 
But  on  this  matter  we  caoDot  at  present  enter. 

Dr.  Brown  is  not  only  wrong  in  regard  to  Reid 's  own  doctrine ;  he  is  wrong, 
ereo  admitting  his  interpretation  of  that  philosopher  to  be  true,  in  charging 
him  with  '*a  series  of  wonderful  misconceptions,"  in  regard  to  Che  opinioRS 
uoiyersally  prevalent  touching  the  nature  of  ideas.  We  shall  not  argue  the 
case  upon  the  higher  ground,  that  Reid,  as  a  natural  realist,  could  not  hephi^ 
hsophically  out,  in  assailing  the  hypothesis  of  a  representative  perception, 
even  though  one  of  its  subordinate  tnodifications  might  be  mistaken  by  him 
for  another;  but  shall  prove  that  supposing  Reid  to  have  been^  like  Brown, 
an  hypothetical  realist  under  the  third  form  of  a  representative  perception, 
he  was  qot  historically  wrong  in  attributing  to  philosophers  in  general,  the 
first  or  second  variety  of  the  hypothesis.  Even  on  this  lou}er  ground.  Brown 
is  fated  to  be  unsuccessful ;  and  if  Reid  be  not  always  correct,  his  antagonist 
has  fiuled  in  convicting  him  even  of  a  single  inaccuracy.  We  shall  consi- 
der Brown's  charge  of  misrepresentation  in  detail. 

It  is  always  unlucky  to  stumble  on  the  threshold.  The  paragraph  ( Lee. 
26.)  in  which  Dr.  Brown  opens  his  attack  on  Reid,  coot^ns  more  mistakes 
than  sentences :  and  the  etymological  discussion  it  involves,  supposes  as 
true,  what  is  not  simply  false,  but  diametrically  opposite  to  the  truth. 
Among  other  errors — in  the  fint  place,  the  term  ''  idea  "  was  never  em- 
ployed in  any  system,  previous  to  the  age  of  Descartes,  to  denote  'Miltle 
images  derived  from  objects  without.  "  In  the  second,  it  was  never  used 
in  any  philosophy,  prior  to  the  same  period,  to  signify  the  immediate  object 
of  perception.  In  the  third,  it  was  not  applied  by  the  *'  Peripatetics  or 
Schoolmen, "  lo  express  an  object  of  human  thought  at  all.*  In  {Jtk^  fourth, 

*  He  history  of  the  word  idea  aeems  completely  unknown.  PreTioim  to  the  age  of  Des- 
cartes, as  a  philosophiGal  term,  it  was  employed  exclusively  by  the  Platonists, — at  least  ex- 
du^vely  in  a  Pbtooic  meaning ;  and  this  meaning  was  jtrecisely  the  reverse  of  that  attribnted 
to  the  word  by  Dr.  Brown; — the  idefi  was  not  an  object  of  perception  —  the  idea  %Das  not 
derived  from  without, — In  the  schools,  so  far  from  being  a  current  psychological  expresaion, 
as  !ie  ioMigiBes,  it  had  no  othtf  application  than  a  theological.  Neither,  after  the  rcnrival  of 
letters,  was  the  tenn  extended  by  tne  Aristoteliaos  even  to  the  objects  oX  intellect.  Melanctbon, 
indeed  (who  was  a  kind  of  oemi-Platonigt),  unef;  it  on  one  occasion  as  a  synonyme  for  notion,  or 
intelU^le  species  {De  Anima,,  p.  187.  m.  15551;  but  it  was  even  to  this  solitary  ia><tance,  we 
presume,  that  Jalhis  Scaliger  alludes  {De  Subtilitate.,  vi.  4.)  when  he  castigates  Nucfa  an  appli- 
cntioo  of  the  word  as  neoteric  and  abusive.  [**  Melanah.'*^  is  on  the  margin).  — VVe  should  have 
distinct  said  that  previous  lo  its  employment  by  Descartes  himself  the  expression  had  never 
been  used  as  a  comprehensive  term  for  the  immediate  objects  of  thought,  had  we  not  in  remem- 
brance the  Historia  Aninue  Hutnana  of  our  countryman  David  Buchanan.  I'his  work,  ori- 
ginany  written  in  French,  had  for  some  years  been  privately  circulated  previous  to  its  publication 
at  Paris  in  iS36.  Here  we  find  the  word  idea  familiarly  employed,  in  its  most  extensive  signifi- 
cation, to  express  the  objecis  not  only  of  intellect  proper,  but  of  memory,  imagination,  sense;  and 
chb  is  the  earliest  example  of  such  an  employment.  For  the  Discourse  on  Method,  in  which 
the  teiiD  is  usurped  by  Descartes  m  an  eoual  latitude,  was  at  least  a  year  later  in  its  publi- 
eatioii — viz.  in  June,  1637.    Adopted  soon  after  also  by  Gassendi,  the  word  under  such  imposing 

Ctrooage  gradually  won  its  way  into  general  use.  In  England,  however,  Locke  may  be  said  to 
ve  been  the  first  who  naturalised  the  term  in  its  Cartesian  universality.  Hobbes  employs  it, 
and  that  historically,  only  once  or  twice;  Henrv  More  and  Cod  worth  are  very  chary  of  it,  even 
when  treating  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy  :  Willis  rarely  uses  it ;  while  Lord  Herbert,  Rejrnolds, 
and  the  English  philosophers  in  general,  oetween  Descartes  and  Locke,  do  not  apply  ^^J^^J' 
diolflg:caiIy  at  all.  When  in  common  language  employed  by  Milton  and  Dryden,  afler  Des- 
cartes, as  before  him,  by  Sidney,  Spin^r,  Shakspeare,  Hooker,  etc.  the  meaning  is  Phitoflic. 
Oar  lexicographers  are  ignorant  of  the  difference. 

The  fortune  of  this  word  is  curious.     Empk>yed  by  Plato  to  express  the  real  forms  of  the  in^ 
teOigiUe  world,  in  lofty  oonlrait  (o  the  unreal  images  of  the  sensible ;  it  was  lowered  only  when 
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*  *  ideas"  ( taking  this  term  for  species )  were  not,  *  *  in  all  the  dark  ages  of  the 
scholastic  followers  of  Aristotle, "  regarded  as  *' little  images  derived  from 
without}''  for  a  numerous  parly  of  the  schoolmen  rejected  species,  not 
only  in  the  intellect,  but  in  the  sense.  In  ih^  fifth,  ** phantasm"  in  '*  the 
old  philosophy"  was  not  the  ''external  cause  o/perception, "  but  the  in- 
ternal object  of  imagination.  In  the  siathy  the  term  *' shadowy  film,  " 
which  here  and  elsiewhere  he  constantly  uses,  shows  that  Dr.  Brown  con- 
founds the  matterless  species  of  Peripatetics  with  the  substantial  effluxions  of 
Democritus  and  Epicurus, 

m 

Que.  quasi  membrane ^  sumino  de  cortice  rerum 
Derept«D>  volitanl  ultro  citroque  per  auras. 

Dr.  Brown  in  short  only  fails,  in  illustrating  against  Reid  the  various 
meanings  in  which  *'  the  old  writers  "  employed  the  term  idea  by  the  little 
fact,  that  the  old  writers  never  employed  the  term  idea  at  all. 

Nor  does  the  progress  of  the  attack  belie  the  omen  of  its  outset.  We 
shall  consider  the  philosophers  quoted  by  Brown  in  chronological  order. 
Of  three  of  these  only,  (Descartes,  Arnauld,  Locke,)  were  the  opinions 
particularly  noticed  by  Reid;  the  others  (Hobbes,  Le  Clerc,  Crousaz,) 
Brown  adduces  as  examples  of  Reid's  general  misrepresentation.  Of  the 
greater  number  of  the  philosophers  specially  criticised  by  Reid,  Brown 
prudently  says  nothing. 

Of  these,  the  first  is  Desgabtbs;  and  in  regard  to  him.  Dr.  Brown,  not 
content  with  accusing  Reid  of  simple  ignorance,  contends,  "  that  the  opi- 
nions of  Descartes  are  precisely  opposite  to  the  representations  which  he 
has  given  of  them."  (Lect  xxvii.  p.  172.)  Reid's  statement,  in  regard  to 
Descartes,  is,  that  this  philosopher  appears  to  place  the  idea  or  represen- 
tative object  in  perception,  sometimes  in  the  mind,  and  sometimes  in  the 
brain ;  and  he  acknowledges  that  while  these  opinions  seem  to  him  contra- 
dictory, he  is  not  prepared  to  pronounce  which  of  them  their  author  held, 
if  he  did  not  indeed  hold  both  together.  **Descartes,"  he  says,  **  seems 
to  have  hesitated  between  the  two  opinions,  or  to  have  passed  from  one  to 
the  other. '-^  On  any  alternative,  however,  Reid  attributes  to  Descartes 
either  ih^  first  or  the  second  form  of  representation.  Now  here  we  must 
recollect,  that  the  question  is  not  whether  Reid  be  certainly  rights  but 
whether  he  be  ineopcusably  wrong.  Dr.  Brown  accuses  him  of  the  most 
ignorant  misrepresentation — of  interpreting  an  author  whose  perspicuity  he 
himself  admits,  in  a  sense  **  emictly  the  reverse  "  of  truth.  To  determine 
what  Descartes's  doctrine  of  perception  actually  is,  would  b^  difficult, 
perhaps  impossible ;  and  in  reference  to  the  question  at  issue,  certainly 
superfluous.  It  here  suffices  to  show,  that  his  opinion  on  this  point  is  one 
mooted  among  his  disciples ;  and  that  Brown,  wholly  unacquainted  with 
the  difliculties  of  the  question,  dogmatises  on  the  basis  of  a  single  passage — 
nay,  of  a  passage  in  itself  irrelevant. 

Descartes  extended  it  to  the  obiects  of  our  conscioaauess  in  general.  When,  after  Gassendi,  the 
school  of  Condillac  had  analysed  our  higlie.st  facuUics  into  our  lowest,  the  idea  was  still  farther 
degraded  from  its  high  original.  Like  a  fallen  angel,  it  was  relegated  from  the  sphere  of  diTtne 
intelligence,  to  the  atmosphere  of  human  sense;  till  at  Inst,  by  a  double  blunder  in  philomphy  and 
Greek,  IdbOlogie  (for  Idealooie],  a  word  which  could  on|y  properly  suggest  an  a  priori 
scheme,  ideducing  our  knowledge  from  the  intellect,  has  in  France  become  the  name  peculiarij 
distinctive  of  thai  jihilosophy  of  mind  which  exclusively  derives  our  knowledge  from  seosatfoii. — 
Word  and  ihinsr,  idea  has  been  the  crux  philosophorum,  since  Aristotle  cursed  it  to  the  present 
day ; — t*1(  i\  Uiat  y^jm^iTti*  rtftrUfAArA  yoL^  tlvi. 
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Reid  is  justified  against  Brown  if  the  Cartesian  Idea  be  proved  either  a 
material  image  in  tlte  braitty  or  an  immaterial  representation  in  the  mind, 
distinct  Jfwn  the  percipient  act.    By  those  not  possessed  of  the  key  to  the 
Cartesian  theory,  there  are  many  passages*  in  the  writings  of  its  author, 
which,  taken  by  themselves,  might  naturally  be  construed  to  import,  that 
Descartes  supposed  the  mind  to  be  conscious  of  certain  motions  in  the 
brain,  to  which,  as  well  as  to  the  modificatUms  of  the  intellect  itself  he 
applies  the  terms  image  and  idea,     Reid,  who  did  not  understand  the  Carte- 
sian philosophy  as  a  system,  was  puzzled  by  these  superficial  ambiguities. 
Not  aware  that  the  cardinal  point  of  that  system  is,  that  mind  and  body,  as 
essentially  opposed,  are  naturally  to  each  other  as  zero  ;  and  that  their 
mutual  intercourse  can  only  be  supematurally  maintained  by  the  con- 
course of  the  Deity ;  f  Reid  attributed  to  Descartes  the  possible  opinion, 
that  the  soul  was  immediately  cognizant  of  material  images  in  the  brain.    But 
in  the  Cartesian  theory,  mind  is  only  conscious  of  itself;  the  aflections  of 
body  may,  by  the  law  of  union,  be  the  proximate  occasions,  but  can  never 
constitute  the  immediate  objects,  of  knowledge.     Reid  however,  supposing 
that  nothing  could  obtain  the  name  of  image  which  did  not  represent  a 
prototype,  or  the  name  of  idea  which  was  not  an  object  of  thought,  thus 
misinterpreted  Descartes,  who  applies,  abusively  indeed,  these  terms  to 
the  occasion  of  perception,  («'.  c  the  motion  in  the  sensorium,  unknown  in 
itself  and  resembling  nothing,]  as  well  as  to  the  object  of  thought  (i.  e.  the 
representation  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  the  mind  itself).    In  the  Leib- 
nitzio-Wolfian  system,  two  elements,  both  also  denominated  ideas,  are  in 
like  manner  accurately  to  be  contra-distinguished  in  the  process  of  percep- 
tion.    The  idea  in  the  brain,  and  the  idea  in  the  mind  are,  to  Descartes, 
precisely  what  the  '*  material  idea,"  and  the  '*  sensual  idea,  "  are  to  the 
Wolfians.     In  both  philosophies,  the  two  ideas  are  harmonic  modifications, 
correlative  and  co-existent,  but  in  neither  is  the  organic  alTeclion  or  senso- 
rial idea  an  object  of  consciousness.     It  is  merely  the  unknown  and  arbi- 
trary condition  of  the  mental  representation;  and  in  the  hypothesis  both  of 
Assistance  and  the  Pre-established  Harmony,  the  presence  of  the  one  idea 
implies  the  concomitance  of  the  other,  only  by  virtue  of  the  hyperphysical 
determination.    Had  Reid,  in  fact,  not  limited  his  study  of  the  Cartesian 
system  to  the  writings  of  its  founder,  the  two-fold  application  of  the  term 
idea,  by  Descartes,  could  never  have  seduced  him  into  the  belief,  that  so 
monstrous  a  solecism  had  been  committed  by  that  illustrious  thinker.     By 
Be  la  Forge,  the  personal  friend  of  Descartes,  the  verbal  ambiguity  is, 
indeed,  not  only  noticed,  but  removed  ;  and  that  admirable  expositor  applies 
the  term  *'  corporeal  species"  to  the  affection  in  the  brain,  and  the  terms 
"  idea,"  '*  intellectual  notion,"  to  the  spiritual  representation  in  the  con- 
scious mind. — ^De  TEsprit,  c.  10. 

♦  Vidt  K.  g.  De  Pass.  §  36.,— a  passage  Rtrooger  than  any  of  those  noticed  bf  De  la  Forge. 

t  Ttiat  the  theorjf  of  Occasional  Causes  is  necessarily  inrolwd  in  Descartes's  doctrine  of  As- 
Mtance^  and  that  his  expianation  of  the  oonneltion  of  mind  and  body  reposes  on  that  theory,  it  is 
inpoMble  to  doubt.  For  while  he  reiects  all  physical  influence  in  the  commonicatioo  and  oon- 
serrafion  of  motion  between  bodies,  which  he  refers  exclusively  to  the  ordinary  concourse  of  God 
{Priue.  P.  II.  Art.  36.  «/c.);  consc<^uenlly,  he  deprives  conflicting  bodies  of  all  uroper  eflRciency, 
awl  reduces  them  to  the  mere  occasional  causes  of  this  phenomenon.  But  afortioruh^  must 
postulate  Ihe  hypothesis,  which  he  found  necessary  in  explaining  the  intercourse  of  ihinp  s»b~ 
Mianiialljf  ihe  same,  to  account  for  the  reciprocal  action  of  two  substances,  to  Aim,  of  so  incojn- 
patwble  a  nature  as  miod  and  body.  Oe  la  Forge,  Mallebranche,  Cordemoi,  and  other  disciples 
of  Deccartes,  only  explicitly  ev oWe  what  the  wriimgs  of  their  roaster  implicitly  coniain.  We  mjOF 
obsenre,  though  we  cannot  stop  to  prove,  that  Tenoemann  is  wron^  in  denying  De  ^  Forge  to  be 
erea  an  advocate,  far  less  the  first  articulate  expositor,  of  the  doctrue  ot  Occatwnal  Causes. 
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But  if  Reid  be  wrong  in  his  supposition,  that  Descartes  admitted  a  cod- 
sciousness  of  ideas  in  the  brain ; ""  is  he  on  the  other  aUeriiattve  wrongs  and 
inexcusably  wrong,  in  holding  that  Descartes  supposed  ideas  in  the  mind 
not  to  be  identical  with  their  perceptions?  Malebranche,  the  most  ilia»- 
trious  name  in  the  school  after  its  founder  (and  who,  not  certainly  with  less 
ability,  may  be  supposed  to  have  studied  the  writings  of  his  master,  with 
far  greater  alteotion  than  either  Reid  or  firown),  ridicules,  as  ^*  contrary  to 
c(»nmon  sense  and  justice,"  the  supposition  that  Descartes  had  rejected 
ideas  in  ''the  ordinary  acceptation, ''  and  adopted  the  hypothesis  of  their 
being  representations,  not  really  distinct  from  their  perception.  And  while 
'<he  is  as  certain  as  he  possibly  can  be  in  such  matters,"  that  Descartes 
had  not  dissented  from  the  general  opinion,  he  taunts  Arnauld  with  resting 
his  paradoxical  interpretation  of  that  philosopher's  doctrine,  '*  not  on  any 
passages  of  his  metaphysic  contrary  to  the  common  opinion,"  but  oo  hki 
own  arbitrary  limitation  of  *'  the  ambiguous  term  perception."  (Rep.  au 
Livre  des  Id6es,  passim — Abva^uld,  (Duv.  xxxviii.  pp.  388,  389.)  That 
ideas  are  '*  found  in  the  mind,  not  formed  by  it,"  and  consequently,  that  in 
the  act  of  knowledge  the  representation  is  really  distinct  from  the  cognition 
proper,  is  strenuously  asserted  as  the  doctrine  of  his  master  by  the  Garte^ 
sian  Roiill,  in  the  controversy  he  maintained  with  the  Anti-Cartesian  De 
Yries.  (Roblli  Dispp. — De  Yeibs  De  Ideis  innatis.]— But  it  is  idle  to  mul- 
tiply proofs.  Brown's  charge  of  ignorance  falls  hack  upon  himself;  and 
Reid  may  lightly  bear  the  reproach  of  *'  exactly  reversing"  the  notorious 
doctrine  of  Descartes,  when  thus  borne,  along  with  him,  by  the  profound- 
est  of  that  philosopher's  disciples. 

Had  Brown  been  aware  that  the  point  at  issue  between  him  and  Reid  was 
one  agitated  among  the  followers  ^  Descartes  themselves,  he  could  hardly 
have  dreamt  of  summarily  determining  the  question  by  the  production  of 
one  vulgar  passage  from  the  writings  of  that  philosopher.  But  we  are  sorely 
puzzled  to  account  for  his  hallucination,  in  considering  this  passage  perti- 
nent. Its  substance  is  fully  given  by  Reid  in  his  exposition  of  the  Cartesian 
doctrine.  Every  iota  it  contains,  of  any  relevancy,  is  adopted  by  Male- 
branche ;— constitutes  less  precisely,  indeed,  his  famous  distinction  of  per- 
ception [idee)  from  sensation  (sentiment) :  and  Malebranche  is  one  of  the  two 
modern  philosophers  admitted  by  Brown  to  have  held  the  hypothesis  of  re- 
presentation in  its  first,  and,  as  he  says,  its  most  *'  erroneous"  form.  But 
principles  that  coalesce  even  with  the  hypothesis  of  ideas  distinct  from  mind, 
d/ortiorif  are  not  incompatible  with  the  hypothesis  of  ideas  distinct  only 
from  the  perceptive  act.  We  cannot  enter  on  an  articulate  exposition  of  its 
irrelevancy. 

To  adduce  Hobbes,  as  an  instance  of  Reid's  misrepresentation  of  the 
*'  common  doctrine  of  ideas,"  betrays,  on  the  part  of  Brown,  a  total  mis- 
apprehension of  the  conditions  of  the  question ; — or  he  forgets  that  Hobbes 
was  a  materialist.  The  doctrine  of  representation,  under  all  its  modifica- 
tions, is  properly  subordinate  to  the  doctrine  of  a  spiritual  principle  of 
thought ;  and  on  the  supposition,  all  but  universally  admitted  among  philo- 
sophers, that  the  relation  of  knowledge  implied  the  analogy  of  existence,  it 
was  devised  to  explain  the  possibility  of  a  knowledge  by  an  immaterial  sub- 
ject, of  an  existence  so  disproportioned  to  Its  nature,  as  the  qualities  of  a 

*  Reid's  error  on  this  point  is,  bowerer,  surpassed  by  that  of  Mr.  Rojer-Collftrd,  who  reppefeote 
the  idea  ia  the  CartesiAa  doctrine  of  perception  as  excliui?el>  situate  in  the  bniiL^CBuvnt  dt 
Reiii,  p.  384. 
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material  object.  CoDtending,  that  an  immediate  cogoitioD  of  the  accidents 
of  matter,  infers  an  essential  identity  of  matter  and  mind,  Brown  himself 
admits,  that  the  hypothesis  of  representation  belongs  exclusiTely  to  the  doc- 
trine of  dualism  (Lect.  xxY.  pp.  159,  160.);  while  Reid,  assaiUng  the  hypo- 
thesis of  ideas,  only  as  subverting  the  reality  of  matter,  could  hardty  regard 
it  as  parcel  d  thai  doctrine,  which  acknowledged  the  reality  of  nothing  else. 
Bat  though  Hobbes  cannot  be  adduced  as  a  competent  witness  against  Reid, 
he  is  however  valid  evidence  against  Brown«  Hobbes,  though  a  mate- 
rialist, admitted  no  knowledge  of  an  external  world.  Like  his  friend  Sor^ 
biire,  he  was  a  kind  of  material  idealist.  According  to  him,  we  know 
nothing  of  the  quahties  orexistence  of  any  outward  reality .  All  that  we  know 
is  the  ''seeming/'  the  ''  apparition/'  the  "  aspect,"  the  "  phenomenon,"  the 
*' phantasm  "  within  ourselves;  and  this  subjective  object,  of  which  we  are 
oonsciOBS,  and  which  is  consciousness  itself,  is  nothing  more  than  the  *'  agita- 
tion "  of  our  iolemal  organism,  determined  by  the  unknown  '*  motions," 
whidi  are  supposed,  in  like  manner,  to  constitute  the  world  without.  Per- 
ception he  reducea  to  sensation.  Memory  and  imagination,  faculties  speci- 
fically identical  with  sense,  differ  from  it  simply  in  the  degree  of  their  viva- 
city; and  this  difference  of  intensity,  with  Hobbes  as  with  Hume,  is  the 
only  discrimination  between  our  dreaming  and  our  waking  thoughts. — ^A 
doctrine  of  perception  identical  with  Reid's ! 

In  regard  to  Amauld,  the  question  is  not,  as  in  relation  to  the  others, 
whether  Reid  coneeives  him  to  maintain  a  form  of  the  ideal  theory  which  he 
rejects,  but  whether  Reid  admits  Amauld's  opinion  on  perception  and  his 
own  to  be  identical.  "  To  these  authors,"  says  Dr.  Brown,  **  whose  opi- 
nioDS»  on  the  subject  of  perception,  Dr.  Reid  has  misconceived,  I  may  add 
one,  whom  even  he  himself  allows  to  have  shaken  off  the  ideal  system,  and 
to  have  considered  the  idea  and  the  perception,  as  not  distinct,  but  the  same, 
a  modification  of  the  mind,  and  nothing  more. — I  allude  to  the  celebrated 
lanseoist  writer,  Amauld,  who  maintains  this  doctrine  as  expressly  as  Dr. 
Reid  himself,  and  makes  it  the  foundation  of  his  argument  in  his  contro- 
versy with  Malebranche."  (Lect.  xxvii.  p.  173.) — If  this  statement  be  not 
untrue,  then  is  Dr.  down's  interpretation  of  Reid  himself  correct.  A  re- 
presentative perception,  under  its  third  and  simplest  modification,  is  held 
by  Arnauld  as  by  Brown ;  and  his  exposition  is  so  clear  and  articulate,  that 
aU  essential  misconception  of  his  doctrine  is  precluded.  In  these  circum- 
stances, if  Reid  avow  the  identy  of  Arnauld's  opinion  and  his  own,  this 
avowal  is  tantamount  to  a  declaration  that  his  peculiar  doctrine  of  per- 
ception is  a  scheme  of  representation ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  sig- 
nalise the  contrast  of  their  two  opinions,  he  clearly  evinces  the  radical  an- 
tithesis,— ^And  his  sense  of  the  radical  antithesis—  of  his  doctrine  of  intuition , 
to  ervery,  even  the  simplest  form  of  the  hypothesis  of  representation.  And 
this  last  he  does. 

It  cannot  be  maintained,  that  Reid  admits  a  philosopher  to  hold  an  opi- 
nion convertible  with  his,  v^hom  he  states  to  "  profess  the  doctrine,  univer- 
cally  received,  that  we  perceive  not  material  tilings  immediately, — ^that  it 
is  their  ideas,  that  are  the  immediate  objects  of  our  thcnighls, — and  that 
it  is  in  the  idea  of  every  thing,  we  perceive  its  properties."  This  funda- 
mental contrast  being  established,  we  may  safely  allow,  that  the  original 
misconception,  which^caused  Reid  to  overlook  the  difference  of  our  intuitive 
and  representative  faculties,  caused  him  likewise  to  believe,  that  Arnauld  had 
attempted  to  unite  two  contradictory  theories  of  perception.    Not  aware. 
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that  it  was  possible  to  maintaio  a  doctrine  of  perception,  in  which  the  idea 
was  not  really  distinguished  from  its  cognition,  and  yet  to  hold  that  the 
mind  had  no  immediate  knowledge  of  external  things ;  lleid  supposes,  in  the 
first  place,  that  Arnauld,  in  rejecting  the  hypothesis  of  ideas,  as  representa- 
tive existences,  really  distinct  from  the  contemplative  act  of  perception,  coin- 
cided with  him  in  viewing  the  material  reality,  as  the  iminediate  object  of 
that  act ;  and,  in  the  sectmd,  that  he  again  deserted  this  opinion,  when 
with  the  philosophers  h^  maintained,  that  the  idea,  or  act  of  the  mind  re- 
presenting the  external  reality,  and  not  the  external  reahty  itself,  was  the 
immediate  object  of  perception.  But  Arnauld's  theory  is  one  and  indivisi- 
ble ;  and  as  such  no  part  of  it  is  identical  with  Reid's.  Reid's  confusion, 
here  as  elsewhere,  is  explained  by  the  circumstance,  that  he  had  never 
speculatively  conceived  the  possibility  of  the  simplest  modification  of  the  re- 
presentative hypothesis.  He  saw  no  medium  between  rejecting  ideas  as 
something  dilTerent  from  thought,  and  his  own  doctrine  of  an  immediate 
knowledge  of  the  material  object.  Neither  does  Arnauld,  as  Retd  supposes, 
ever  assert  against  Malebranche,  *'that  we  perceive  external  things  im- 
mediately," that  is,  in  themselves.*  Maintaining  '*  that  all  oar  perceplioDS 
are  modifications  essentially  representative,''  Arnauld  every  where  avows, 
that  he  denies  ideas,  only  as  existences  distinct  from  the  act  itself  of  per- 
ception.    ((EuvreSy  t.  xxxviii.  pp.  199.  187.  198.  389.) 

Reid  was  therefore  wrong,  and  did  Arnauld  less  than  justice,  io  viewing 
his  theory  '*  as  a  weak  attempt  to  reconcile  two  inconsistent  doctrines  :  " 
he  was  wrong,  and  did  Arnauld  more  than  justice,  in  supposing,  that  one 
of  these  doctrines  was  not,  incompatible  with  his  own.  The  detection, 
however,  of  this  error  only  tends  to  manifest  more  clearly  how  just,  even 
when  under  its  influence,  was  lleid  s  appreciation  of  the  contrast  subsisling 
between  his  own  and  Arnauld's  opinion,  considered  as  a  whole;  and 
exposes  more  glaringly  Brown's  general  misconception  of  Reid's  philo- 
sophy, and  his  present  gross  misrepresentation,  in  affirming  that  the  doc- 
trines of  the  two  philosophers  were  identical,  and  by  Reid  admitted  to  be 
the  same. 

Nor  is  Dr.  Brown  more  successful  in  his  defence  of  Locke. 

Supposing  always  that  ideas  were  held  to  be  something  distinct  from  their 
cognition,  Reid  states  it  as  that  philosopher's  opinion,  "that  images  of  ex- 
ternal objects  were  conveyed  to  the  brain  ;  but  whether  he  thought  with 
Descartes"  [legetminino  Dr.  Clarke)  '*  and  Newton,  Uiat  the  images  in  the 
brain  are  perceived  by  the  mind,  there  present,  or  that  they  are  imprinted 
on  the  mind  itself,  is  not  so  evident."  This  Dr.  Brown,  nor  is  he  origina] 
in  the  assertion,  pronounces  a  flagrant  misrepresentation.  Not  only  does  he 
maintain  that  Locke  never  conceived  the  idea  to  be  substantially  different 
from  the  mind,  as  a  material  image  in  the  brain ;  but,  that  he  never  supposed 
it  to  have  an  existence  apart  from  the  mental  energy  of  which  it  is  the  object. 
Locke,  he  asserts,  like  Arnauld,  considered  the  idea  perceived  and  thep<»^ 
cipient  act,  to  constitute  the.  same  indivisible  modification  of  the  godscious 
mind.    We  shall  see. 

In  his  language^  Locke  is,  of  all  philosophers,  the  most  figurative,  am- 
biguous, vacillating,  various,  and  even  contradictory;  — -^s  has  been  noticed 
by  Reid  and  Stewart,  and  Brown  himself; — indeed,  we  believe,  by  every 

*  This  is  perfectly  clear  from  Arnauld's  own  aDiform  statements ;  aod  it  is  justly  obtcrred  bj 
Malebranche,  in  hnJUply  to  the  TVeatiee  on  True  and  Falte  Ideas  (p.  1^,  orig.  edit.),— tint 
"  in  reality ,**  according  to  M.  Arnauld,  **wedo  not  perceive  bodies,  we  perceive  onbf  oureeif.^ 
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diilhor  ^ho  has  had  occasion  to  commeot  on  this  philosopher.  The  opinions 
of  such  a  writer  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  assumed  from  isolated  and  casual 
expressions,  which  themselves  require  to  be  interpreted  on  the  general 
analogy  of  his  system ;  and  yet  this  is  the  only  ground  on  which  Dr.  Brown 
attempts  to  establish  his  conclusions.  Thus,  on  the  matter  under  discussion, 
though  reMf  distinguishing,  Locke  tferbally  confounds  the  objects  of  sense 
and  of  intellect — the  operation  and  its  object — the  object  immediate  and 
mediate — the  object  and  its  relations — the  images  of  fancy  and  the  notions 
of  the  understanding.  Consciousness  is  conyerled  with  Perception. — Per- 
ception with  Idea, — Idea  with  the  object  of  Perception,  and  with  Notion, 
Conception,  Phantasm,  Representation,  Sense,  Meaning,  etc.  Now,  his 
language  identifying  ideas  and  perceptions,  appears  conformable  to  a  disciple 
of  Arnaold  :  and  now  it  proclaims  him  a  follower  of  Digby ;  explaining  ideas 
by  mechanical  impulse,  and  the  propagation  of  material  particles  from  the 
external  reality  to  the  brain.  '  In  one  passage,  the  idea  would  seem  an 
organic  afTection — the  mere  occasion  of  a  spiritual  representation :  in 
another,  a  representative  image  in  the  brain  itself.  In  employing  thus  in- 
differently the  language  of  every  hvpothesis,  may  we  not  suspect,  that  ho 
was  anxious  to  be  made  responsible  for  none?  One,  however,  he  has  for- 
mally reiected-— and  that  is  the  very  opinion  attributed  to  him  by  Dr.  Brown 
— ^that  tne  idea  or  object  of  consciousness  in  perception  is  only  a  modifica- 
tioD  of  the  mind  itseli. 

We  do  not  deny,  that  Locke  occasionally  employs  expressions,  tvhich,  in 
a  writer  of  more  considerate  language,  would  imply  the  identity  of  ideas 
with  the  act  of  knowledge;  and,  under  the  circumstances,  we  should  have 
considered  suspense  more  rational  than  a  dogmatic  confidence  in  any  con- 
clusion, did  not  the  following  passage,  which  has  never,  we  believe,  been 
noticed,  appear  ti^us  to  afford  a  positive  contradiction  of  Dr.  Brown's  inter- 
pretation. It  is  from  Locke's  Examination  of  Mahhranchea  Opinion^ 
which,  diS  subsequent  to  the  publication  of  the  Essay^  must  be  held  authentic, 
in  relation  to  the  doctrines  of  that  work.  At  the  same  time,  the  statement 
is  articulate  and  precise,  and  possesses  all  the  authority  of  one  cautiously 
Hiade  in  the  course  of  a  polemical  discussion.  Malebranche  coincided  with 
Aniauld,  and  consequently  with  Locke,  as  interpreted  bp  Brown,  to  the 
extent  of  supposing,  ihdi  sensation  proper  is  nothing  but  a  state  or  modifica- 
tion of  the  mind  itself;  and  Locke  had  thus  the  opportunity  of  expressing, 
in  regard  to  this  opinion,  his  agreement  (n*  dissent.  An  acquiescence  in  the 
doctrine,  that  the  secondary  qualities,  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  eeneation, 
are  merely  mental  states,  by  no  means  involves  an  admission  that  the  pri- 
marp  qualities  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  pereeption,  are  nothing  more. 
Malebranche,  for  example,  affirms  the  one  and  denies  the  other.  But  if 
Locke  be  found  to  ridicule,  as  he  does,  even  tho  opinion  which  merely 
redoces  the  secondary  qualities  to  mental  states,  df&riiwi,  and  this  on  the 
frineipieg  of  his  own  philosophy,  he  must  be  held  to  reject  the  doctrine 
which  would  reduce  not  only  the  non-resembling  sensations  of  the  secondary, 
but  even  the  resembling,  and  consequently  extended,  ideas  of  the  primary 
qualities  of  matter,  to  modifications  of  the  immaterial  unextended  mind. 
In  these  circumstances,  the  following  passage  is  superfluously  conclusive 
against  Brown,  and  equally  so,  whether  we  coincide  or  not  in  all  the  prin- 
ciples it  involves  :— 

*^BQt  to  ezamioe  their  doctrine  of  modi/hation  a  little  farther.     Diflvrent  sentimrati  (ten- 
catioos)  are  different  modifications  of  the  mind.    The  mind,  or  soul,  that  perreivps,  is  one  im- 
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material  iiKliYislble  substance.  Now  I  lee  the  white  and  black  on  this  paper.  I  hear  one  noKwi 
HI' the  next  room,  I  feci  the  warmth  of  the  fire  I  sit  bj,  and  I  taste  an  apple  I  am  eating,  ana  au 
thiti  at  the  same  time.  Now,  1  nsk,  tnke  modificalion  for  what  you  please,  can  Ike  8ame  un- 
ext ended,  indivisible  substance  have  different,  iMiy,  inconsistent  and  oppoute  Xas  these  iff 
white  and  black  must  be)  modifications  at  the  same  time?  Or  must  we  suppose  distinct 
parts  in  an  indivisible  substance  ^  one  for  black,  another  for  Uikite,  and  ojsother  for  red 
ideas,  and  so  of  the  rest  of  those  it^ntte  sensations,  yohick  toe  have  m  sorts  and  degrees; 
all  vmick  toe  can  distinctly  perceive,  and  so  are  distinct  ideas,  some  whereof  are  opposite, 
as  heal  and  cold,  which  yet  a  man  may  feel  at  the  same  time  ?  I  was  ignorant  before  how 
sensation  was  performed  in  us :  this  they  call  an  explanation  ot  it !  Must  I  say  now  I  understami 
it  better  ?  If  this  be  to  cure  onf*s  ignoranoe,  it  is  a  rery  slight  disease,  and  the  chann  of  two  or 
three  insignificant  words  will  at  any  time  remore  it :  probatum  est.**  (sect  39.) 

This  passage,  as  we  shall  see,  is  correspoDdeDt  to  the  doctrine  lield  on 
this  point  by  Locke's  personal  friend  and  philosophical  follower,  Le  Clerc. 

But  if  it  be  thus  evident,  that  Locke  held  neither  the  third  form  of  t&pn- 
sentation,  that  lent  to  him  by  Brown — Dor  even  the  second ;  it  follows,  that 
Reid  did  him  any  thing  but  injustice,  in  supposing  him  to  maintaiD^  that 
ideas  are  objects,  either  in  the  brain  or  in  th«  mind  itself.  Even  the  more 
material  of  Ihese  alternatives  has  been  the  one  generally  attributed  to  him 
by  his  critics,*  and  the  ono  adopted  from  him  by  his  disciples.f  Nor  is 
this  to  be  deemed  an  opinion  too  monstrous  to  be  entertained  by  so  enlight- 
ened 2l\  philosopher.  It  was,  as  we  shall  see,  the  common  opinion  of  the 
age — the  opinion,  in  particular,  held  by  the  most  illustrious  of  his  coun- 
trymen and  contemporaries — by  Newton,  Clarke,  Willis,  Hook,  etc.^: 

Dr.  Brown  at  length  proceeds  to  consummatcxhis  victory  by  "  that  mosl 
decisive  evidence,  found  not  in  treatises  read  only  by  a  few,  but  in  the  po- 
pular elementary  works  of  science  of  the  time,  the  general  text  books  of 
schools  and  colleges."  He  quotes,  however,  only  two— the  Ppeumatolpgy 
of  Le  Clerc,  and  the  Logic  of  Crouzas. 

*'  Le  Clerc,''  says  Dr.  Brown,  '*  in  his  chapter  on  the  nature  of  ideas» 
gives  the  history  of  the  opinions  of  philosophers  on  XYxm  ubject,  and  states 
among  them  the  very  doctrine  which  is  most  forcibly  and  accurately  op- 
posed to  the  ideal  system  of  perception.  .  'Alii  putant  ideas  et  perceplionas 
idearum  easdem  esse,  licet  relationibus  differant.  Idea,  uti  censent,  pro- 
prie  ad  objectum  refcrtur,  quod  mens  considerat ; — perceptio,  vere  ad  men- 
tern  ipsam  quae  percipit  :  sed  duplex  ilia  relatio  ad  unam  modificationem 
mentis  pertinet.  Itaque,  secundum  hosce  philoeophos,  nullum  sunt,  proprie 
loquendo,  ideae  a  mente  nostra  distinct^.'  What  is  it,  I  may  ask,  vrhidi 
Dr.  Reid  considers  himself  as  having  added  to  this  very  philosophical  \iew 
of  perception  ?  and  if  he  added  nothing,  it  is  surely  too  much  to  ascribe  to 


^  To  refer  only  to  the  Jint  and  last  of  his  regular  critics,  see  Solid  Philosophy 
against  the  Fancies  of  the  Ideists,  by  J.  S.  [J.  Sergeant].  Lond.  1697,  p.  Ibl. : — a  vefy 
curious  book,  absolutely,  we  may  say,  unknown;  and  Cousin,  Qmrs  de  Philosophies  L*. 
1829 ;  pp.  200.  367.  32&.  365, — the  most  important  work  on  Locke  since  the  Nouveaux  Essais 
of  Leibnitz. 

-f*  Tuckisr'«  Light  qf  Nature,  i.  pp.  15.  18.  ed.  8. 

i  On  Newton  and  Clarke's  opinion,  see  Desmaizeaux's  Recueil,  i.  pp.  7,  8, 9.  IS.  82. 75, 187. 
169.  etc.  —  Oenovesi  notices  the  crudity  of  Newtoh*s  docirine,  "Mentemin  cerebro  vneiHtn, 
tttque  tfi  «o,  suo  scilicet  sensorio.  rerum  imaainet  cemere.^  On  Willis,  see  his  work  De  Anim^ 
Brutorum,  p.  64.  alibi,  ed.  1^8.  —  On  Hook,  see  his  Lect.  on  Light,  $  7.  We  know  not 
whether  it  has  been  remarked,  that  Locke's  doctrine  of  particles  and  impuhie  is  precisely  that  of 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby  ;  and  if  Locke  adopts  one  part  of  so  gross  an  hypothesis,  what  is  tbere  im- 
probable  in  his  adoption  of  the  other  1 — that  the  object  of  pereeplion  is,  ^  a  material  partieipatiiMi 
of  the  bodies  that  work  on  the  outward  organs  of  tlie  senses.''  (Digby,  Treatise  of  Bodies, 
c.  32.)  As  a  specimen  of  the  mechanical  explanations  of  mental  phenomena  then  considered  satis- 
factory, we  quote  Sir  KeneWs  theory  of  memory. — "Out  of  which  it  followeth,  that  the  bttle 
similitudes  which  are  in  the  caYes  of  the  brain,  wheeling  and  smimming  about,  'abniM  ia  nich 
sort  us  you  see  in  the  Washing  of  currants  or  rice  by  the  winding  about  and  circular  turaiBS  of 
the  cook's  band,  divers  sorts  of  bodies  do  go  their  courses  for  a  jpretty  while ;  so  that  the 
ordinary  objects  cannot  but  preaeat  tbemvelves  quickly,*^  etc.  etc.  (ibidem). 
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bun  the  merit  of  delecting  errors,  tlie  counter  statement  of  which  had  long 
formed  a  part  of  the  elementary  works  of  the  schools/'  In  the  first  place, 
Dr.  Roid  certainly  **  added"  nothing  "  to  tkis  very  philosophical  view  of 
perecption/'  hut  he  exploded  it  altogether.  In  the  second,  it  is  false  either 
Ihat  this  doctrine  of  perception  ' '  had  long  formed  part  of  the  elementary 
works  of  the  schools/*  or  that  Le  Clerc  affords  any  countenance  to  this  as- 
sertion. rOn  the  contrary,  it  is  virtually  stated  hy  him  to  be  the  novel  pa- 
radox of  a  single  philosopher ;  nay,  to  carry  the  blunder  to  hyperbole,  it  is 
already,  as  such  a  singular  opinion,  discussed  and  referred  to  its  author  by 
Reid  himself.  Had  Dr.  Brown  proceeded  from  the  tenth  paragraph^  which 
he  quotes,  to  the  fourteenth,  which  he  could  not  have  read,  he  would  have 
found,  that  the  passageextracted,  so  for  from  containing  the  statement  of  an 
old  and  faniiliar  dogma  in  the  schools,  was  neither  more  nor  less  dian  a 
statement  of  the  contemporary  hypothesis  of-^Antony  Arnauld !  and  of 
Antony  Arnauld  alone.-r-In  the  third  place,  from  the  mode  in  which  he 
eitesLe  Glerc,  his  silence  to  the  contrary,  and  the  general  tenoiir  of  his  stafo- 
ment.  Dr.  Brown  would  lead  us  to  believe,  that  Le  Clerc  himself  coin- 
cides in  **  this  very  philosophical  view  of  perception."  So  far,  however, 
from  coinciding  with  Arnauld,  he  pronounces  his  opinion  to  be  false ;  con- 
troverts it  upon  very  solid  grounds ;  and  in  delivering  his  own  doctrine 
touching  ideas,  'though  sufficiently  cautious  in  telling  us  what  they  are,  he 
has  no  hesitation  in  assuring  us,  among  other  things  which  they  cannot  be, 
that  they  are  not  modifications  or  essential  states  of  mind.  *'  Non  est 
(idea  sc.)  modificatio  aut  essentia  mentis  :  nam  praoterquam  quod  sentimus 
ingens  esse  discrimen  inter  ideae  perceptionem  et  sensationem  :  quid  habet 
mens  nostra  simile  monti,  aut  innumeris  ejusmodi  ideis"!" — Pneumat. 
seel.  4.  c.  5-  §  10. 

On  all  this  no  observation  of  ours  can  be  either  so  apposite  or  authorSta- 
Uve  as  the  reflections  with  which  Dr.  Brown  himself  concludes  his  vindica- 
tion of  the  philosophers  against  Reid.  Brown's  precept  is  good,  but  his 
example  is  still  better.  One  word  we  leave  blank,  which  the  reader  may 
himself  supply  :— 

I*  That  a  mind  «o  ifigatous  Hg  ihat  of  Dr. should  have  been  capable  of  the  series  oj 

mtseomcepHons  which  we  hm>e  iraeedt  may  seem  wonderful,  and  truly  is  so);  and  equally t 
«r  rather  stUl  more  wondetful^  is  the  general  admission  of  his  merit  in  this  respect.  I  trust 
it  win  imprefls  you  with  one  important  lemon— /o  consult  the.  opinions  of  authors  in  their  otcn 
morksy  tmd  not  in  the  works  of  those  whoprofexs  to  give  a  fail/^ful  account  of  them.  From 
wy  own  eagterience,  I  can  mott  triilj  assure  you,  that  there  is  scarceljf,  an  instance  in  which 
•I  \ave  fomd  the  view  t  had  received  qfthem  to  befait^ul.  Then  is  UHuaHy  somethinj?  more, 
CNT  MMneChijig  leas,  which  modifits  the  general  result ;  and  J>j  the  various  additions  and  substrac- 
tioDS  thus  made,  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  tha  original  doctrine  is  lost,  that  it  may.  in  flomecaseM, 
be  cooddered  as  havinfr  made  a  fortunate  escape,  if  it  be  not  at  last  represented  as  directly 
oppaeile  to  what  it  iV—  tiect.  xxvii. 

The  cause  must,  therefore,  be  unconditionally  decided  in  favour  of  Reid, 
even  on  that  testimony,  which  Brown  triumphantly  produces  in  court,  as 
"  the  most  decisive  evidence"  against  him  :  here  then  we  might  close  our 
case.  To  signalise,  however,  more  completely,  the  whole  character  of  the 
accusation,  we^hall  call  a  few  witnesses;  to  prove,  in  fact,  nothing  more 
than  that  Brown's  own ' '  most  decisive  evidence"  is  not  less  favourable  to  him, 
than  any  other  that  miglit  be  cited  from  the  great  majority  of  the  learned. 

Malebranche,  in  his  controversy  with  Arnauld,  every  where  assumes  the 
doctrine  of  ideas,  really  distinct  from  their  perception,  to  be  one  **  com- 
ffionlyreceived  ;"  nor  does  his  adversary  venture  to  dispute  the  assumption. 
— ^Rep.  au  Livredesldees. — Arnauld,  OEuv.  t.  xxxviii,  p.  388. 
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LeibnitKy  on  the  other  hand,  in  answer  to  Clarke,  admits  that  the  crude 
Uieory  of  ideas  held  by  that  philosopher  was  the  common : — **  Je  ne  de- 
meure  point  d'aceord  des  notions  Tulgaires,Tomme  siles  images  des  chosen 
6taient  transporl^es,  par  les  organes,  jusqu'i  T^me.  Cette  notion  de  la  Phi- 
losophie  Vnlgaire  n'cst  point  intelligible,  comme  les  nouveaux  Cart^siens 
Tont  assez  montr^e.  L'on  ne  saurait  expliquer  comment  la  substance  imma- 
(erielle  est  affect^e  par  la  mati^re :  et  soutenir  une  chose  non  intelligible  1^ 
dessus,  c'esi  recourir  4  la  notion  scholastique  chim^riquede  je  nesaisqaelles 
e^p^ces  intentionelles  inexf^iquablcs,  qui  passent  des  organes  dans  Tftme." 
(Opera  II.  p.  161.)  Nor  does  Clarke,  h\  reply,  disown  this  doctrine  for  him- 
self or  others.— /Wi.  p.  182. 

Brucker,  in  his  ^^  Historia  Philosophica  Doctrinsede  Ideis"  (1723J,  9peaks 
of  Arnauld's  hypothesis  asa*'  peculiar  opinion,"  rejected  by"  philosophers 
in  general"  (plerisque  eruditis),  as  not  less  untenal)le  than  the  paradox  of 
Malebranche. — P.  248. 

Dr.  Browii  is  fond  of  text-books.  Did  we  condescend  to  those  of  ordinary 
authors,  we  could  adduce  a  cloud  of  witnesses  against  him.  As  a  sample, 
we  shall  quote  only  three,  but  these  of  the  yery  highest  authority. 

Christian  Thomasius,  though  a  reformer  of  the  Peripatetic  and  Cartesian 
systems,  adopted  a  grosser  theory  of  ideas  than  either.  In  his  ''  Introduc- 
tio  ad  Philosophiam  aulicam"  (1702),  he  de6nes  tlioughtin  general,  a^ men- 
tal discourse  "  about  images,  by  the  motion  of  external  bodies,  and  through 
the  organs  of  sense,  stamped  in  the  substance  of  the  brain."  -— C.  S.  §  19. 
See  also  his  Inst.  Jurispr.  Dir.  1.  i.  c.  1. ;  and  Introd.  in  Phil,  ration,  c.  3. 

S'Grayesande,  in  his  ''  Introductio  ad  Philosophiam"  (1736),  though 
professing  to  leate  undetermined  the  positive  question  concerning  the  origid 
of  ideas,  and  admitting  that  sensations  are  **  nothing  more  than  modifica- 
tions of  the  mind  itself,"  makes  no  scruple  in  determining  the  negative,  to 
dismiss,  as  absurd,  the  hypothesis  which  would  reduce  sensible  ideas  lo  an 
equal  subjectivity.  ''  Mentem  ipsam  has  ideas  efBcere,  et  sibi  ipsi  repre- 
sentare  res,  quanim  his  solis  ideis  cognitionem  acquirit,  nuUo  modo  coocipi 
potest.    Nulla  inter  causam  et  effectum  relatio  daretur.'' — §  279.  282. 

Genovesi,  in  his  Elementa  MetaphysicaB  (17A8),  bys  it  down  as  a  fun- 
damental position  of  philosophy,  that  ideas  and  the  act  cognitive  of  ideas  are 
distinct  ("Prop.  xxx.  Ide®  et  Perceptiones  non  videntur  esse  posse  una 
eademque  res") ;  and  he  ably  refutes  the  hypothesis  of  Arnauld,  which  he 
reprobates  as  a  paradox,  unworthy  of  that  illustrious  reasoner.— Pais  II. 
p.  UO. 

Voltaire's  "  Dictionnaire  Philosophique"  may  be  adduQ^  as  represent- 
ing the  intelligence  of  the  age  of  Reid  himself.  "  Qu'est  ce  qu'uoe  id^  t 
— C'est  une  image  qui  se  point  dana  mon  cerveau. — Toutes  yos  pens6es  sont 
done  des  images  ? — ^Assur^ment,''  etc.  (voce  Uhe.) 

What,  in  fine,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  two  most  numerous  schools  of  mo- 
dem philosophy — the  Leibnitzian  and  the  Kantian?,'^  Both  maintain  that 
the  mind  involves  representations  of  which  it  is  not,  and  neyer  may  be. 


doctrine  is  that  of  the  lower  r)aloiuits»  who  nuuDtaued  nat  the  soul  actually  contaiot  repreeenla- 
tiffw  of  eierf  poemble  mitntence  and  event  in  the  woild  during  the  rerokition  of  the  mai  ftar  ; 
although  theie  ,cognitivB  masons  are  not  elicited  into  conscioufloeep,  unless  the  reality,  thas  re* 
presented,  be  itself  brought  tvithin  the  sphere  of  the  sensual  organs.  PUdinus.  Esm,  v.  lih.  rtL 
cc.  J,  9,  8. 
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conscious;  that  is,  both  maintaiD  the  second  form  of  the  hypothesis,  aa4 
one  of  the  two  that  Reid  understood  and  professedly  assailed. 

In  Crousaz,  Dr.  Brown  has  actually  succeeded  in  finding  one  example 
(he  might  have  found  twenty]  of  a  philosopher,  before  Reid,  holding  the 
same  theory  of  ideas  with  Arnauld  and  himself. 

The  reader  is  now  in  a  condition  to  judge  of  the  correctness  of  Brown's 
statement,  *'  that  with  the  exception  of  Malebranche  and  Berkeley,  who  had 
peculiar  and  very  erroneous  notions  oo  the  subject,  aU  the  philosophers 
whom  Dr.  Reid  considered  himself  as  opposing  ( whatl  Newton,  Clarke, 
Hook,  Norris,  Porterfield,  etc.  ? — these,  be  it  remembered,  specially  at- 
tacked by  Reid,  Brown  has  neither  veptoed  to  defend,  nor  to  acknowledge 
that  he  could  not),  would,  if  they  had  been  questioned  by  him,  have  ad- 
mitted, before  they  heard  a  single  arguipent  on  his  part,  that  their  opinions 
with  respect  to  ideas  w^re  precisely  die  same  as  his  own."— ^Lect.  xxvii. 
p.  17A. 

We  hare  thus  vindicated  our  original  assertion^^Brown  has  not  succeeded 
in  convicting  Reid,  even  of  a  single  error. 

Brown's  mistakes  regarding  the  opinions  on  perception  entertained,  by 
Reid  and  the  philosophers,  are  perhaps,  however,  even  less  astonishing 
than  his  total  misconception  of  the  purport  of  Hume's  reasoning  against 
the  existence  of  matter,  and  of  the  argument  by  which  Reid  invalidates 
Hume's  sceptical  conclusion.  We  shall  endeavour  to  reduce  the  problem 
to  its  simplicity. 

Out  knowledge  rests  ultimately  on  certain  facts  of  consciousness,  which  as 
primitive,  and  consequently  iopomprehensible,  are  given  less  in  the  form  of 
cognitions  than  of  beliefs.  But  if  ponsciougncss  in  its  last  analysis — in  other 
words,  if  our  primary  experience,  be  a  faith ;  the  reality  of  our  knowledge 
turDS  on  ihe  veracity  of  our  generative  beliefs.  As  ultimate,  the  quality  ot 
these  beliels  cannot  be  inferred ;  their  trulh«  howev^,  is,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  be  presumed.  As  given  and  possessed,  they  must  stand  good  until  refuted; 
neganti  incurobiiprobalio.  lotelligeqce  cannot  gratuitouslyannihilate  itself; 
nature  is  not  to  be  assumed  to  work  in  vain ;  nor  the  Author  of  nature  to  create 
only  to  deceive. 

But  though  the  truth  of  our  instinctive  faiths  must  originally  be  admitted, 
theirfalsehoodmay  subsequently  be  established :  this,  however,  only  through 
theniselves-*-only  on  the  ground'  of  their  reciprocal  contradiction.  Is  this 
eoDtradiction  proved^  the  edifice  of  our  knowledge  is  undermined ;  for  "  no 
lie  is  of  the  truth."  Consciousness  is  to  the  philosopher  what  the  Bible  is  to 
the  theologian.  Both  are  professedly  revelations  of  divine  truth ;  both  ex- 
clusively supply  the  constitutive  elements  of  knowledge,  and  the  regulative 
standard  ef  its  construction.  Each  may<be  disproved  only  by  itself.  If 
one  or  other  reveal  faels,  which,  as  mutually  repugnant,  cannot  but  be  false, 
Ihe  authenticity  of  that  revelation  is  invalidated;  and  the  criticism  which 
signalises  this  self-refutation,  has,  in  either  case,  been  able  to  convert  assu- 
rance into  scepticism, — "  to  turn  the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie," — 

^  Et  Yiolare/fifem  prtmajn,  et  convellere  tota 
FandamcDU  qulbus  nixatar  vita  seUusque* — Luoret. 

As  psychology  is  only  a  developed  consciousness,  the  positive  philoso** 
pher  has  thus  a  primary  presumption  in  favour  of  the  elements  out  of 
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>Evhichhis  system  is  constructed;  while  the  sceptic  or  ncgatiye  philosopher 
must  be  content  to  argue  back  to  the  falsehood  of  these  elements,  from  i\H> 
impossibility  which  (he  dogmatism  may  experience,  in  combining  them  into 
the  harmony  of  truth.     Fx)r  truth  is  one  ;  and  the  end  of  philosophy  is  the 
intuition  of  unity.   .  Scepticism  is  not  an  original  or  independent  method  ;  il 
is  the  correlative  and  consequent  of  dogmatism ;  and  so  far  from  being  an 
enemy  to  truth,  it  arises  only  from  a  false  philosophy  as  its  indication  and 
its  cure.    ^Ite  dubitaty  qui  aliiua  credit.    The  sceptic  mnst  not  himself 
establish,  but  from  the  dogmatist  accept ^  his  principled ;  and  his  conclusion 
is  only  a  reduction  of  philosophy  to  zero,  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  doctrine 
from  which  his  premises  are  borrowed.     Are  the  principles  which  a  parti- 
cular system  invoNes,  convicted  of  contradiction  ;  or,  are  these  principles 
proved  repugnant  to  others,  which,  as  facts  of  consciousness,  every  positive 
philosophy  must  admit ;  there  is  established  a  relative  scepticism^  or  the 
conclusion,  that  philosophy,  in  so  far  as  realised  in  this  system-,  is  ground- 
less.   Again,  are  the  principles,  which,  as  facts  of  consciousness,  philosophy 
in  general  niust  comprehend;  found  exclusive  of  each  other;  there  is  esta- 
blished ai)  absolute  scepticism — the  Impossibility  of  all  philosophy  is  in- 
volved in  the  negation  of  the  one  criterion  of  truth.    Our  statement  may 
be  reduced  to  a  dilemma.     Either  the  facts  of  consciousness  can  be  recon- 
ciled, or  they  cannot.     If  they  cannot,  knowledge  is  absolutely  impossible. 
and  every  system  of  philosophy,  therefore,  false.    If  they  can,  no  system 
which  supposes  their  inconsi$tency  can  pretend  to  truth. 
^  As  a  legitimate  sceptic,  Hume  could  not  assail  the  foundations  of  know- 
ledge in  themselves.    His  reasoning  is  from  their  subsequent  contradiction 
to  their  original  falsehood ;  and  his  premises,  not  established  by  himself,  are 
accepted  only  as  principles  universally  conceded  in  the  previous  schools  of 
philosophy.    On  the  assumption,  that  what  was  thus  unanimously  admitted 
by  philosophers,  must  be  admitted  of  philosophy  itself,  his  argamenl  against 
the  certainty  of  knowledge  was  triumphant.     Philosophers  agreed  in  reject- 
ing certain  primitive  beliefs  of  consciousness  as  false,  and  in  usurping  o&ers 
as  true.    If  consciousness,  however,  were  confessed  to  yield  a  tying  evi- 
dence in  one  particular,  it  could  not  be  adduced  as  a  creditable  witness  at 
all  i—Jdlsus  in  uno,/al8us  in  omnibus.    But  as  the  reality  of  our  know- 
ledge necessarily  rests  on  the  assumed  veracity  of  consciousness,  it  thus  rests 
on  an  assumption  implicitly  admitted  by  all  systems  of  philosophy  to  be  il-* 
legitimate. 

^  Faciunlt  fue,  intelligendo  tU  nihil  inlelligani  !  '* 

Reid  did  not  dispute  Hume's  inference,  as  deduced  from  its  antecedeots. 
He  allowed  his  scepticism,  as  relative,  to  be  irrefragable;  and  that  phiW-* 
sophy  could  not  be  saved  from  absolute  scepticism,  unless  bis  conceded  pre- 
mises could  be  disallowed,  by  refuting  the  principles  universally  acknow- 
ledged by  philosophers.  This  he  applied  himself  to  do.  He  subjeded 
these  principles  to  a  new  and  rigorous  criticism.  If  his  analysis  be  oorreet, 
it  proved  them  to  be  hypotliescs,  on  which  the  credulous  scquacity  of  phi— 
losophershad  bestowed  the  prescriptive  authority  of  self-evident  truths;  and 
showed,  that  where  a  genuine  fact  of  consciousness  had  been  surrendered,  it 
had  been  surrendered  in  deference  to  some  groundless  assumption,  which,  in 
reason,  it  ought  to  have  exploded.  Philosophy  was  thus  again  reconciled 
with  nature;  consciousness  was  not  a  bundle  of  antilogies;  certainty  and 
conwledge  were  not  evicted  from  man. 
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'  All  this  Dr.  Brown  completely  misunderstands.  He  comprehends  nei- 
ther the  reasoning  of  scepticism,  jn  the  hands  of  Hume,  nor  the  ai^ument 
from  common  sense,  in  those  of  Reid.  Retrograding  himself  to  the  tenets  of 
that  philosophy,  whose  contradictions  Hume  had  fairly  developed  into 
scepticism,  he  appeals  against  this  conclusion  to  the  argument  of  common 
sense;  albeit  that  argument,  if  trne,  belies  his  hypothesis,  and  if  this  hypo- 
thesis he  true,  is  belied  by  k.  Hume  and  Keid  he  actually  represents  as 
maintaining  precisely  the  same  doctrine,  on  precisely  the  same  grounds ;  and 
finds  both  concurring  with  himself,  in  advocating  that  very  opinion,  which 
the  one  had  resolved  into  a  negation  of  all  knowledge,  and  the  other  exploded 
as  a  baseless  hypothesis. 

*  Our  discussion,  at  present,  is  limited  to  a  single  question — to  the  truth 
or  fiilsehood  of  consciousness  in  assuring  us  of  the  reality  of  a  material  world. 
In  perception,  consciousness  gives  as  an  ultimate  fact,  a  belief  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  existence  of  something  different  from  self.  As  ultimate,  this 
belief  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  higher  principle ;  neither  can  it  be  truly  ana- 
lysed into  a  double^element.  We  only  believe  that  this  something  exists, 
because  we  believe' that  we  Ihuno  (are  conscious  of)  this  something  as 
existing ;  and  the  belief  of  the  knowledge  of  the  existence,  necessarily  in- 
volves the  belief  of  the  existence.  Both  are  original,  or  neither.  Does 
consciousness  deceive  us  in  the  former,  it  necessarily  deludes  us  in  the  lat- 
ter; and  if  the  latter,  though  a  fact  of  consciousness,  be  false,  the  former, 
hecau9e  a  fact  of  consciousness,  is  not  true.  The  beliefs  contained  in  the 
Iwo  propositions-- 

i.  I  believe  that  a  material  world  exists; 

2.  I  believe  that  I  immediately  know  a  material  world  existing  (in  other 
words,  I  believe  that' the  external  reality  itself  is  the  object  of  which  I 
am  conscious  in  perception ) ;  — 
though  distinguished  by  philosophers,  are  thus  virtually  identical.  ^ 

The  belief  of  an  external  world  was  too  powerful,  not  to  compel  an  ac- 

2iiicscence  in  its  truth.  But  the  philosophers  yielded  to  nature,  only  in  so 
ir  as  to  eoincide  in  the  dominant  result.  They  falsely  discriminated  the 
belief  in  the  existence,  from  the  belief  in  the  knowledge.  With  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, they  held  fast  by  the  truth  of  the  first ;  but,  on  grounds  to  which 
it  is  not  here  necessary  to  advert,  they  concurred,  with  singular  unanimity, 
in  abjuring  the  second.  The  object  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  perception, 
could  only,  they  explicitly  avowed,  be  a  representative  image  present  to 
the  mind;  an  image  which,  they  .implicitly  confessed,  we  are  necessitated  to 
regard  as  identical  with  the  unknown  reality  itself.  Man,  in  short,  upon 
the  common  doctrine  of  philosophy,  was  doomed  by  a  perfidious  nature  to 
realise  the  fable  of  Narcissus ;  he  mistakes  self  for  not-self, 

^  corpus  putat  esse  quod  umbra  est.'^ 

To  carry  these  principles  to  their  issue  was  easy— and  scepticism  in  the 
hands  of  Hume  was  the  result.  The  absolute  veracity  of  consciousness  was 
invalidated  hy  the  falsehood  of  one  of  its  facts;  and  the  belief  of  the  knaio^ 
ledge,  assumed  lo  be  delusive,  was  even  supposed  in  the  belief  of  the  ejifiS" 
ience,  admitted  to  bo  true.  The  uncertainty  of  knowledge  in  general,  and 
in  particular,  the  problematical  existence  of  a  material  world,  were  thus 
legitimately  established. — ^To  confute  this  reduction  on  the  conventional 
ground  of  the  philosophers,  Reid  saw  to  be  impossible ;  and  the  argument 
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which  lie  opposecl,  vas,  in  fact,  immediately  subvenive  of  the  dogmatic 
priuciple,  and  only  mediately  of  the  sceptical  oonclusion.  This  reasoning 
was  01  very  ancient  application,  and  had  been  even  long  familiarly  known 
by  the  namd  of  the  argument  from  common  sense. 

To  argue  from  common  sense  is  nothing  more  than  to  render  availaUe 
the  presumption  in  favour  of  the  original  fact  of  consciousness,^-that  what 
is  by  nature  necessarily  believed  to  be,  truly  ta.  Aristotle,  in  whose  philo- 
sophy this  presumption  obtained  the  authority  of  a  principle,  thus  enounces 
the  argument : — ''What  appears  to  all,  that  we  affirm  to  be;  and  he  who 
rejects  this  belief,  will,  assuredly,  advance  nothing  better  worthy  of  credit." 
( £th.  Kic.  1.  X.  c.  2. )  As  this  argument  rests  ^entirely  on  a  presumption ; 
the  fundamental  condition  of  its  validity  is,  that  this  presumption  be  not 
disproved.  The  presumption  in  favour  of  the  veracity  of  consciouaneas, 
as  we  have  already  shown,  is  redargued  by  the  repugnance  of  the  facta  them- 
sielves,  of  which  consciousness  is  the  complement ;  as  the  truth  of  all  can  only 
be  vindicated  on  the  truth  of  each.  The  argument  from  common  senae  there- 
fpre  postulates,  thai  our  original  beliefi  be  not  proved  feff-contradieiarf. 

The  harmony  of  our  primary  convictions  being  supposed,  the  argument 
from  common  sense  is  decisive  against  every  deductive  inference  not  in  oni* 
lion  with  them.  For  as  every  conclusion  is  involved  in  its  premiMis,  and  as 
these  again  muat  ultimately  be  resolved  into  some  original  belief;  the  con* 
elusion,  if  inconsistent  with  the  primary  phenomena  of  consciousness,  must, 
e*  hj/pothesi,  be  inconsistent  with  its  premises,  i.  e.  be  logically  fake.  On 
this  ground,  our  convictions  at  first  hand,  peremptorily  derogate  from  our 
convictions  at  second.  "  If  weknow  and  believe,''  says  Aristotle,  "  through 
certain  original  principles,  we  must  know  and  believe  these  with  paramount 
eertainty^  for  ttie  very  reason  that  we  know  and  believe  all  else  through 
them ; "  and  he  elsewhere  observes,  that  our  approbation  is  often  rather  to 
be  accorded  to  what  is  revealed  by  nature  as  actual,  than  to  what  can  be 
demonstrated  by  philosophy  as  pos^ble  :— ^fotf-^x*'^  ^  ^tt'jrtifrtt  rojf  /m 

Noinmu$  certissima  seientia,  et  elamanie  conscieniia  ( to  apply  the  lan- 
guage of  Augustin, )  is  thus  a  proposition,  either  absolutely  true  or  abso- 
lutely false.  The  argument  from  common  sense,  if  not  omnipotent,  is  power- 
less ;  and  in  the  hands  of  a  philosopher  by  whom  its  postulate  cannot  he 
allowed,  its  employment,  if  not  suicidal,  is  absurd. — These  principles  esta- 
blished, we  proceed  to  their  application. 

Dr.  Brown's  error,  in  regard  to  Reid's  doctrine  of  perception,  involves 
the  other,  touching  the  relation  of  that  doctrine  to  Hume's  sceptical  itde- 
alism.  On  the  supposition  that  Reid  views  in  ttie  immediate  object  of  per- 
ceplion  a  mental  modification,  and  not  'a  material  quality.  Dr.  Brown  is 
fully  warranted  in  asserting,  that  he  left  the  foundations  of  idealism  precisely 
as  he  found  them.  Let  it  oiiee  be  granted,  that  the  object  known  in  per- 
ception, is  not  converllble  with  the  reality  existing;  idealism  reposes  in 
equal  security  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  representative  perception, — whether 
the  representative  image  be  a  modification  of  consciousness  itself, — or  whe- 
ther it  have  an  existence  independent  either  of  mind  or  of  the  act  of  thought. 
The  former  indeed,  as  the  simpler  basis,  would  be  the  more  secure;  and«  in 
point  of  fact,  the  egoistical  idealism  of  Fichte,  resting  on  the  third  form  of 

•  Jicobi  {Werke,  11.  Vorr.  p.  11,  etc.).  following  Fries,  ^'^^^e9  Xrinlolli?  at  the  head  of  that 
aWurd  ifi(*jori(v  of  pl)il()flophen«,  who  attempt  to  deuionsirBfe  «*»•  r^  thine.  Thii  wouid  cot  bjiTe 
bceu  laoic  bublitMly  faU^^  Lad  ii  been  said  of  (he  German  Plato  h:iu&clf. 
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representaUon,  is  less  exposed  to  criticism  than  the  theok^eal  idealism  of 
BeriLeley,  which  reposes  oo  the  first.  Did  Brown  not  misial^e  his  doctrine, 
Reid  was  certainly  absurd  in  thinking,  that  a  refutation  of  idealism  is  in- 
volved in  his  refutation  of  the  commoq  theory  of  perception.  So  far  from 
flaming  Brown,  on  this  supposition,  for  denying  to  Reid  the  single  merit 
which  that  philosopher  thought  peculiarly  his  own ;  we  only  reproach  him 
for  leaving  to  Reid  and  to  himself  any  po8si))le  mode  of  resisting  the  idealist 
at  all.  It  was  a  monstrous  error  to  reverse  Reid's  doctrine  of  perception ;  it  is 
perhaps  a  greater,  not  to  see  that  this  reversal  stultities  the  ailment  from 
common  sense;  and  that  so  far  "  from  proceeding  on  safe  ground''  in  an 
appeal  U>  our  original  helieb,  Reid  would  have  employed,  as  Brown  has 
aaually  done,  a  weapon  harmless  to  tlie  sceptic,  but  mortal  tQ  hwself  .^ 

The  belief,  says  Dr.  Brown,  in  the  existence  of  an  external  world  is  tnv- 
Hsiiblej  therefore  it  is  true.  On  his  docUripe  of  perception,  which  he  at- 
tributes also  to  Reid,  this  inference  is  however  incompe^nt,  because  on  that 
doctrine  be  cannot  fulfil  the  condition  which  the  argument  implies.  ''I 
cannot  but  believe  that  material  things  exists : — I  cannot  but  believe  that 
the  material  reality  is  the  object  immediately  known  in  perception.  The 
former  of  these  beliefs,  explicitly  argues  Dr.  Brown,  in  defending  his  sys- 
tem a^nst  the  sceptic,  because  irresistible,  is  true.  The  latter  of  these  be- 
lielis,  implicitly  argues  Dr.  Brown,  in  establishing  his  system  itself,  though 
irresistible,  is  false.  And  here  not  only  are  two  primitive  beliefs  supposed 
to  be  repugnant,  and  consciousness  therefore  delusive ;  the  very  belief  which 
is  assumed  as  true,  exists  in  fact  only  tttrough  the  other,  which,  e»  hypotheH, 
is  false.  Both  in  reality  are  one.*  Kant,  in  whose  doctrine  as  in  Brown's 
the  object  of  perception  constitutes  only  a  subjective  phenomenon,  was  too 
acute  not  to  discern  that,  on  this  hypothesis,  philosophy  could  not,  without 
contradiction,  appeal  to  the  evidence  of  our  elementary  faiths. — y  Allowing 
idealism,"  he  says»  ''  to  be  as  dangerous  as  it  truly  is,  it  would  still  remain  a 
scandal  to  philosophy  and  human  reason  in  general,  to  be  compelled  to  ac- 
cept the  existence  of  eternal  things  on  the  testimony  of  mere  belief. "  f 

*  This  muoaiog  ca^'only  be  invalidated  either,  1.  By  disproving  the  beHtfltatAr  of  the  know- 
Mg€^  aa  a  fact ;  or,  2.   By  disproTiDg  its  attribuie  of  originaiiiy.    The  latter  ia  impossible;  and 
if  possible  would  also  annihilate  the  originality  of  the  belief  of  the  existence,  which  is  supposed. 
The  lornier  alternative  is  ridiculous.   That  we  are  naturally  detcrinined  to  believe  the  object  known 
pi  peroeptjoa  to  be  the  external  existence  itself,  and  that  it  is  only,  in  consequence  ofnsuppoted 
pAilosopkical  neceseity  we  subsequently  endeavour,  by  an  artificial  abstraction,  to  discriminate 
tbese,  IS  admitted  even  by  those  psychologists,  whose  doctrine  is  thereby  j)laced  in  overt  c^nlra- 
diolioii  to  our  original  beliefs.    Though  perhaps  superfluous  to  allege  anthorities  in  snj/.iort  of  siich 
a  point,  we  ref^f,  however,  to  the  following,  which  happen  to  occur  to  our  reoolleciion.— Dm- 
CaRTES.  Be  Pose,  art.  26.— Malebranche,  Uech,  1.  iii.  c  1  —Berkeley,  Works,  i.  p.  vI6., 
Md  quoted  bv  Reid,  Esb.  I.  P.  p.  166.— Hume,  Treat.  R.  N.  i.  pp.  330.  338. 363. 859. 361. 369. , 
orif.  cd.— £^s,  ii.  pp.  164. 157.  ed.  1788.— As  not  generally  accessible,  we  translate  the  fol- 
lowiag  extracts  :—$CflEi4<iNG  (Ideen  su  enter  Philosophie  der  Natur.  Eml.  p.  xix.  1st  ed.)— 
•*  When  (io  perception)  i  represent  an  object,  object  and  representation  are  one  and  the  same. 
Aod  simply  ia  this  our  inability  to  discriminate  the  object  from  the  representation  Qurmi^  the 
met,  Kea  the  conviction  which  the  common  sense  of  mankind  [gemeine  verstand)  has  of  the  reality 
of  external  things,  although  these  become  known  to  it  only  through  representations."    {See  also 
p.  xxvL) — We  cannot  recover,  at  the  moment,  a  passage,  to  the  same  effect,  in  Kant ;  but  the  en- 
' «  is  the  testimony  of  an  eminent  disciple.— Tennemann  {Gesch.  d.  Phil.  II.  p.  994.)  speaking 
.HblXox  "  The  illusion  thai  things  in  themselves  are  cognizable,  is  so  natural,  that  we  need 
*i  marvel  if  even  philosophers  have  not  been  able  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  prejudice- 
1»e  common  sense  of  mankind  (gemeine  menschenverstand).  which  remains  steadfast  withtn  the 
pJkere  of  experience,  recognises  no  distinction  between  things  in  themselves  [unknown  reality 
rxtttingj  anu  phenomena  [represpnlaiion,  object  known] ;  and  the  philosophising  reason  cora- 
scnoea  therewith  its  attempt  to  investigate  the  foundations  of  this  knowledge,  and  to  rerall  itself 
to  syatem."— See  also  Jacobi's  David Uume,  passim,  {Werke,  ii.)  and  his  Alluwills  Bri^- 
""imbmot  (Werke,  ii.  He.)    Reid  has  been  already  quoted.  . 

Cr.  a.  r.  V.—Yorr.  p.  xxxix.    Kani's  marvellous  acuteness  did  not,  however,  e?*™^  "'?-l^ 
»w  on  his  ^  Only  possible  demonstration  (Ethereality  of  an  external  world*  [ibtd.  p.'Mo. 
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But  Reid  is  not,  like  Browo,^i^  de  ae  in  his  reasoning  from  our  natarat 
beliefs;  and  on  bis  genuine  doctrine  o[  peremption,  the  argument  has  a  very 
different  tendency.  Reid  asserts  that  his  aoctrine  of  perception  is  itself  a 
confutation  of  the  ideal  system ;  and  so  it  truly  is.  For  it  at  once  denies 
to  the  sceptic  and  idealist  the  premises  of  their  conclusion ;  and  restores  to 
the  realist,  in  its  omnipotence,  the  argument  of  common  sense.  The  sceptic 
and  idealist  can  only  found  on  the  admission,  that  the  object  known  is  not 
convertible  with  the  reality  existing;  and,  at  the  same  time,  this  admissioD, 
by  placing  the  facts  of  consciousness  in  mutual  contradiction,  denies  its 
postulate  to  the  argument  from  our  beliefs.  Reid's  analysis  therefore  in 
its  result,  thai  we  hkoe,  aa  we  heHeve  we  have,  an  immediafe  knowledge  of 
the  material  reality 9  accomplished  every  thing  at  once. 

Dr.  Brown  is  not,  however,  more  erroneous  in  thinking  that  the  argit- 
ment  from  common  sense  could  be  employed  by  him,  than  in  supposing 
that  its  legitimacy  was  admitted  by  Hume.  So  little  did  he  suspect  the 
futility,  in  his  own  hands,  of  this  proof,  he  only  regards  it  as  superfluous 
as  opposed  to  that  philosopher,  who,  he  thinks,  in  allowing  the  belief  in 
the  existence  of  matter  to  be  irresistible,  allows  it  to  be  true.  (Lect.  xxviii.) 
Dr.  Brown  has  committed,  perhaps,  more  important  mistakes  than  this,  in 
regard  to  scepticism  and  to  Hume ;— none  certainly  more  fundamental.  Hume 
is  converted  into  a  dogmatist ;  the  essence  of  scepticism  is  misconceived. 

On  the  hypothesis  ''  that  our  natural  belieb  are  fallacious,"  It  is  not  (or 
the  Pyrrhonist  to  reject,  but  to  establish  their  authenticity ;  and  so  far  from 
Che  admission  of  their  strength  being  a  surrender  of  his  doubt^  the  very 
triumph  of  scepticism  consists  in  proving  them  to  be  irresistible.  By  what 
demonstration  is  the  foundation  of  all  certainty  and  knowledge  so  effectually 
subverted,  as  by  showing  that  the  prinoii^es,  which  reason  constrains  us 
speculatively  to  admit,  are  contradictory  of  the  facts,  which  our  instiocls 
compel  us  practically  to  believe?  Our  intellectual  nature  is  thus  seen  la 
be  divided  against  itself;  consciousness  stands  self-convicted  of  delusion. 
*•  Surely  we  have  eaten  the  fniit  of  lies  I " 

This  is  the  scope  of  the  '*  Essay  on  the  Academical  or  Sceptical  Philo- 
sophy," from  which  Dr.  Brown  quotes.  In  that  essay,  previous  to  bis 
quotation,  Hume  shows,  on  the  admission  of  philosophers,  that  our  belief 
in  the  knowledge  of  material  things,  as  impossible,  is  false;  and  on  this 
admission,  he  had  irresistibly  established  the  speculative  absurdity  of  our 
belief  in  (he  existence  of  an  external  world.  In  the  passage,  on  the  contrary, 
which  Dr.  Brown  partially  extracts,  he  is  showing  that  this  idealism,  which 
in  theory  must  be  admitted,  is  in  application  impossible.  Speculation  and 
practice,  nature  and  philosophy?  sense  and  reason,  belief  and  knowledge, 
thus  placed  in  mutud  antithesis,  give,  as  their  result,  the  uncertainty  of 

^— —— — »— ^— — — ^i^— — ..— ^—— ^— — — i   I       — — — ■— ■  > 

tie)  ev(>D  a  logical  necemity ;  nor  prevent  his  tramjicendenial,  from  being  apodeietically  rcnlYcd 
(by  Jacoby  and  Fi(che)  into  ahsoluley  idealism.  In  this  argument,  indeed,  he  collects  more  ia  the 
conclusion,  than  was  oontained  iit  the  antecedents ;  and  reacben  it  by  a  double  saltus,  overlei^iiiife 
the  foundations  both  of  the  egoistical  and  mystical  ideaKsls. — ^Though  Kant,  in  the  paaaage  quoted 
above  and  in  other  places,  apparently  abuses  (he  common  sense  of  mankind,  and  altogether  reject 
it  as  a  metajihysical  priociple  of  truth ;  ha  at  last,  however,  found  it  necessary  (in  order  to  aare 
philosophy  from  the  annihilating  energy  of  his  Speculative  lUaeon)  to  rest  on  that  Yeiy  prineiple 
of  an  ultimate  belief,  which  he  had  originally  «puroed  as  a  basis  eveu  of  a  material  rraflty — tlu* 
reality  of  all  the  sublimest  obiecta  of  oqr  interetft---God,  Free  WiU,  Immortality,  8tc.  Hpi  Praeticai 
Reaeon,  as  far  as  it  extends,  is  in  truth  only  another  (and  not  efen  a  better)  tern  for  Commo« 
Henee.  Pichte,  too,  escaped  ttie  admiiieti  nihilism  of  bis  speculative  philoeoptiv,  only  by  a  ainulftr 
incoosequepce  in  his  practical. --(Sue  bis  BeeHmmuntj  dee  Meneehen.)  Saiuram  expelleu 
furca,  &c. 
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cvory  principle ;  and  tho  asiserlion  of  this  uncertainty  is — Scepticism.  This 
result  is  declared  even  in  the  sentence,  with  the  preliminary  clause  of  which 
Dr.  Brown  abruptly  terminates  his  quotation. 

But  allowing  Dr.  Brown  to  be  correct  in  transmuting  the  sceptical  nihilist 
into  a  dogmatic  realist;  he  would  still  be  wrong  (on  the  supposition  that 
Hume  admitted  the  truth  of  a  belief  to  be  cOny«rtible  with  its  invincibiUty) 
in  conceiying,  on  the  one  hand,  that  Hume  could  ever  acquiesce  in  the  same 
inconsequent  conclusion  with  himself;  or,  on  the  other,  that  he  himself 
could,  withoBt  an  abandonment  of  his  system,  acquiesce  In  the  legitimate 
conclusion.  On  this  supposition,  Hume  could  only  have  arrived  at  a  simi- 
lar result  with  Reid ;  there  is  no  tenable  medium  between  the  natural 
realism  of  the  one,  and  the  sceptical  nihilism  of  tho  other.— '*  Do  you 
follow,"  says  Hume  in  the  same  essay,  ''the  instincts  and  propensities  of 
nature  in  assenting  to  the  veracity  of  sease?" — I  do,  says  Dr.  Brown. 
(Lect.  p.  176.  alibi.) — "But  these,"  coutinues Hume,  'Med  you  to  believe 
that  the  very  perception  or  sensible  image  is  the  external  object.  Do  yon 
disclaim  this  principle  in  order  to  embrace  a  more  rational  opinion,  that 
the  perceptions  are  only  representations  of  something  external?  "—It  is  the 
vita]  principle  of  my  system,  says  Brown,  that  the  mind  knows  nothing 
beyond  its  own  states  (Lect.  passim] ;  philosophical  suicide  is  not  my  choice ; 
I  most  recall  ray  admission,  and  give  the  lie  to  this  natural  belief.—-"  Yoa 
here,"  proceeds  Hume,  "depart  from  your  natural  propensities  and  more 
obvious  sentiments;  and  yet  are  not  able  to  satisfy  your  reason,  which  can 
never  find^ny  convincing  argument  from  experience  to  prove,  that  the  per- 
ceptions are  connected  with  any  external  objects." — I  allow,  says  Brown, 
that  the  existence  of  an  external  world  cannot  be  proved  by  reasoniogt  and 
that  the  sceptical  argument  admits  of  no  logical  reply.  (Lect.  p.  175.) — 
But  (we  may  suppose  Hume  to  conclude)  as  you  truly  maintain  that  the 
confutation  of  scepticism  can  be  attempted  only  in  two  ways  (ibid.) ; — either 
by  showing  that  its  arguments  are  inconclusive,  or  by  opposing  to  them,  as 
paramount,  the  evidence  of  our  natural  beliets ;— and  as  you  now,  volun- 
tarily or  by  compulsion,  abandon  both,  you  are  confessedly  reduced  to  the 
dilemma,  either  of  acquiescing  in  the  CQpclusion  of  the  sceptic,  or  of  re- 
fusing your  assent  upon  no  ground  whatever. — Pyrrhonism  or  absurdity? 
—choose  your  horn. 

Were  the  scepticism  into  which  Dr.  Brown's  philosophy  Is  thus  ana- 
lysed confined  to  the  negation  of  matter,  the  result  would  be  comparatively 
unimportant.  The  transcendent  reality  of  an  outer  world,  considered  ab- 
solutely, is  to  us  a  matter  of  supreme  indifference.  It  is  not  the  idealism 
itself  that  we  must  deplore,  but  the  mendacity  of  consciousness  which  it  in- 
volves. Conciousness  once  convicted  of  falsehood,  an  unconditional  scepti- 
cism, in  regard  to  the  character  of  our  intellectual  being,  is  the  melancholy 
hot  only  rational  result.  Any  conclusion  may  now  with  impunity  be 
drawn  against  the  hopes  and  dignity  of  human  nature.  Our  Personality, 
our  Immatwiality,  our  Liberty,  have  no  longer  an  argument  for  their  de- 
fence. "  Man  is  the  dream  of  a  shadow ;"  God  is  the  dream  of  that  dream. 
Dr.  Brown,  after  tlie  best  philosophers,  rests  the  proof  of  our  personal  iden- 
tity and  of  our  mental  individuality  on  the  ground  of  belie&t  which,  as 
"intuitive,  universal,  immediate,  and  irresistible,"  he,  not  unjustly,  regards 
as  "  the  internal  and  never  ceasing  voice  of  our  Creator — revelations  from 
on  high,  omnipotent  (and  veracious)  as  tlieir  author."  To  him  this 
gumcnt  is  however  incompetent,  as  contradictory. 
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What  we  kuow  of  self  or  person,  we  know  only  as'given  in  consciousness. 
In  our  percepUye  consciousness  there  is  revealed  as  an  ultimate  fact  a  self 
and  not-self;  each  given  as  independent— each  known  only  in  antithesis  to 
the  other.  No  belief  is  more  **  intuitive,  universal,  immediate,  or  irresis- 
tible," than  that  this  antithesis  is  real  and  known  to  be  real ;  no  belief  there- 
fore is  more  true.  If  the  antithesis  be  illusive ,  self  and  not-self,  subject 
and  object,  I  and  Thou,  are  distinctions  without  a  difference ;  and  conscious- 
ness, so  for  from  being  "  the  internal  voice  of  our  Creator,"  is  shown  to  be, 
like  Satan,  *'  a  liar  from  the  beginning.''  The  reality  of  this  antithesis,  in 
different  parts  of  his  philosophy,  Dr.  Brown  affirms  and  denies.  In  esta- 
blishing his  theory  of  perception,  he  articulately  denies  that  mind  is  con- 
scious of  aught  beyond  itself;  virtually  asserts  that  what  is  there  given  in 
consciousness, as  not-self  is  only  a  phenomenal  illusion — t  modification  of 
self,  which  our  consciousness  determines  us  to  believe  is  the  quality  of  some- 
thing numerically  and  substantially  different. 

^  lUe  ego  cum  sentH,  wd  me  mea  fallit  imago.*^ 

After  this  implication  in  one  part  of  his  system  that  our  belief  in  the  dis^ 
Unction  of  self  and  not-self  is  nothing  more  than  the  deception  of  a  lying 
consciousness ;  it  is  startling  to  find  him,  in  another,  appealing  to  the  belieis 
of  this  same  consciousness  as  to  ''  levelations  from  on  high ;" —  nay,  in  an 
especial  manner  alleging  ''as  the  voice  of  our  Creator,"  this  very  faith  in 
the  distinction  of  self  and  not-self,  tlirough  the  fallacy  of  which,  and  of 
which  alone,  he  had  elsewhere  argued  consciousness  of  falsehood. 

On  the  veracity  of  this  mendacious  belief.  Dr.  Brown  establishes  his  proof 
of  our  personal  identity.  (Lect.  jiu — \y.)  Touching  the  object  of  per- 
ception, when  its  evidence  is  Inconvenient,  this  belief  is  quietly  passed  over 
as  incompetent  to  distinguish  not-s^lf  from  self;  in  the  question  regarding 
our  personal  identity,  where  its  testimony  is  convenient,  it  is  clamorously 
cite^l  as  an  inspired  witness,  exclusively  competent  to  distinguish  self  from 
not-self.  Yet  why,  if,  in  the  one  case,  it  mistook  self  for  not-self,  it  may 
not,  in  the  other,  mistake  not-self  for  self,  would  appear  a  problem  not  ot 
the  easiest  solution. 

The  same  belief,  with  the  same  inconsistency,  is  again  called  in  to  prove 
the  individuality  of  mind*  (Lect.  xcvi.)  But  if  we  are  fallaciously  deter- 
mined in  perception,  to  believe  what  is  supposed  indivisible,  identical,  and 
one,  to  be  plural  and  different  and  incompatible,  (self =self +DOt-self) ;  how, 
on  Uie  authority  of  the  same  treacherous  conviction,  dare  we  maiDlain, 
that  the  phenomenal  unity  of  consciousness  affords  a  guarantee  of  the  real 
simplicity  of  the  thinking  principle?  The  materialist  may .  now  eontend, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  self  is  only  an  illusive  phenomenon ; 
that  our  consecutive  identity  is  that  of  the  Delphic  ship,  and  our  present 
unity  merely  that  of  a  system  of  co-ordinate  activities.  To  explain 
the  phenomenon,  he  has  only  to  suppose,  as  certain  theorists  have  lately 
done,  an  organ  to  tell  the  lie  of  our  personality ;  and  to  quote^as  authority 
/or  the  lie  itself,  the  perfidy  of  consciousness,  on  which  the  theory  of  a  re- 
presentative perception  is  founded. 

On  the  hypothesis  of  a  representative  perception,  there  is,  in  fact,  no  sal- 
vation from  materialism  on  the  one  side,  short  of  idealism  on  the  other. 
Our  knowledge  of  mind  and  matter,  as  substances,  is  merely  relative;  they 
4u^  known  to  us  only  in  their  qualities ;  and  we  can  justify  the  postulation 
of  two  different  substances,  exclusively  on  the  supposition  of  the  incompa- 
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tibilily  of  the  double  series  of  plienoniena  to  coinhere  in  one.  Is  this  sup- 
position disproved? — the  presumption  against  dualism  is  again  decisiye. 
Entities  are  not  to  be  mul^plied  without  necessity ;  a  plurality  of  principles 
is  not  to  be  assumed  whore  the  phenomena  can  be  explained  by  one.  In 
Brown's  theory  of  perception,  he  abolishes  the  incompatibility  of  the  two 
scries :  and'  his  argument,  as  a  dualist,  for  an  immaterial  principle  of 
thought,  proceeds  on  the  ground  that  this  incompatibility  subsists.  Lect. 
xTci.  pp.  6A6,  6A7.)  This  philosopher  denies  us  an  immediate  knowledge 
of  aug^t  beyond  the  accidents  of  mind.  The  accidents  which  we  refer 
to  body,  as  known  to  us,  are  only  states  or  modifications  of  the  percipient 
subject  itself;  in  other  words,  the  qualities  we  call  material,  are  known  by 
us  to  exist  only  as  they  are  known  by  us  to  inhere  in  the  same  substance 
as  the  qualities  we  denominate  mental.  There  is  an  apparent  antithesis, 
but  a  real  identity.  On  this  doctrine,  the  hypothesis  of  a  double  principle, 
losing  its  necessity,  becomes  philosophically  absurd ;  and,  on  the  law  of 
parsitnony,  a  psychological  unitarianism  is  established.  To  the  argument 
that  the  qualities  of  the  objects  are  so  repugnant  to  the  qualities  of  the  sub- 
jects of  perception,  that  they  cannot  be  supposed  the  accidents  of  the  same 
aubsfances,  the  unitarian — whether  materialist,  idealist,  or  absolutist — ^has 
only  to  reply,  that  so  far  from  the  attributes  of  the  object  being  exclusive  of 
the  attributes  of  the  subject,  in  this  act,  that  the  hypothetical  dualist  himself 
establishes,  as  the  fundamental  axiom  of  his  philosophy  of  mind,  that  the 
object  known  is  universally  identical  with  the  subject  knowing.  The  ma- 
terialist may  now  derive  the  subject  from  ^e  object ;  the  idealist  derive  the 
object  from  the  subject;  the  absolutist  sublimate  both  into  indifference,  nay, 
the  nihilist  subvert  the  substantial  reality  of  either ; — the  hypothetical  realist, 
80  far  firom  being  able  to  resist  the  conclusion  of  any,  in  fact,  accords  their 
resumptiTe  premises  to  all. 

The  same  contradiction  would,  in  like  manner  inyalidate  every  presump- 
tion in  favour  of  our  liberty  of  will.  But  as  Dr.  Brown,  throughout  his 
scheme  of  ethics,  advances  no  argument  in  support  of  this  condition  of  our 
moral  being,  which  his  philosophy  otherwise  tends  to  render  impossible, 
we  shall  say  nothing  of  this  consequence  of  hypothetical  realism. 

So  much  for  the  system  which,  its  author  imagines,  ''  allows  to  the 
sceptic  no  resting-place  for  his  foot, — no  fulchrum  for  the  instrument  he 
uses  ;'*  so  much  for  the  doctrine  which  Brown  would  substitute  for  Reid's ; 
—nay,  which  he  even  supposes  Reid  himself  to  have  maintained. 

**  ScUieei  hoc  totum  faha  ntthne  rseepium  Bst  / "  * 

*  Hie  Teiy  iimited  space  neoesaariljr  asAipned  in  tbu  work  to  reviews  of  a  mcfapbysical  cha- 
ladcr,  baa  preTeoted  roe  from  inclading  the  following,  which  I  had  abridired  for  neleetion. 
BzamioatioD  of  fiebham's  System  of  Ethics,  Vol.  i.  page  475.  —  Review  of  Drummond's  Aca- 
dtiaical  Qoestions,  V6I.  ii.  page  IfiS.-^irictures  on  the  Metaphysical  Opinions  of  Dr.  Priestley, 
ToL  ix.  page  163.— Critiques  on  Beattie's  Essay  on  Tmth,  Vol.  x.  page  iri-^Gambier's  Intro- 
ductioa  to  the  Study  of  Moral  Evidence,  Vol.  xii.  page  202.  —  Fornyth's  Principles  of  Moral 
Seiefice,  Vol.  Til*  page  413. — Decerando's  work  on  the  Origin  of  Ideas,  Vol.  v.  page  318;  and 
Knight's  Enquiry  iato  the  Principles  of  Taste,  Vol.  vii.  page  296.  Of  the  Essays  On  Phrenology^ 
liatended  to  give  the  last,  published  in  Vol.  xliv.  page  253.,  which  occasioned  a  controversy 
between  the  Editor  and  Mr.  Combe.  I  Sod,  however,  that  I  have  not  room  for  it  without  re- 
jeoiinf  other  natter  of  more  geoeral  interest.  The  wrillinn  of  Doctors  Gall  and  Spurzheim 
attmcled  the  atteDtioo  of  the  B.  Review  when  the  science  of  phrenology  was  in  iu  infancy ;  and 
it  moat  be  admitted,  that  whatever  talent  may  have  been  exhibited  in  the  abusive  attacks  made 
tpoa  it  by  the  writers  in  that  work,  they  have  not  examined  its  principles  and  pretensions  with 
that  caiMKNir  and  dignity  which  should  characterise  philosophical  discussion.  Those  who  are 
iaterestedin  the  cootrorer^  are  referred  to  Vol  ii.  page  147.;  Vol.  xxiv.  page439;  and  Vol  xxt. 
page  227. 
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EDUCATION- 


INQUIRY  INTO  THE  UTILITY  OF  CLASSICAL  LEARNING/ 

Thbeb  are  several  feelings  to  which  attention  roust  be  paid,  before  the 
question  of  classical  learning  can  be  fairly  and  temperately  discussed. 

We  are  apt,  in  the  Grst  place,  to  remember  the  immense  benefits  whiob 
the  study  of  the  classics  once  conferred  on  mankind ;  and  to  feel  foe  those 
models  on  which  the  taste  of  Europe  has  been  formed  something,  like  senti- 
ments of  gratitude  and  obligation.  This  is  all  well  enough,  so  long  as  it 
continues  to  be  a  mere  feeling ;  but,  as  soon  as  it  interferes  with  actioa,  it 
nourishes  dangerous  prejudices  about  education.  Nothing  will  do  ib  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  but  the  blackest  ingratitude ; — the  moment  we  have 
got  up  the  ladder,  we  must  kick  it  down ; — as  soon  as  we  have  passed  over 
the  bridge,  we  must  let  it  rot;-^when  we  have  got  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  ancients,  we  must  look  over  their  heads.  The  man  who  forgets  the 
friends  of  his  childhood  in  real  life  is  base ;  but  he  who  clings  to  the  propg 
of  his  childhood  in  literature  must  be  content  to  remain  as  ignorant  aft  he 
was  when  a  child.  His  business  is  to  forget,  disown,  and  deny — to  think 
himself  above  every  thing  which  has  been  of  use  to  him  in  time  past — and 
to  cultivate  that  exclusively  from  which  he  expects  future  advantage :  in 
short,  to  do  every  thing  for  the  advancement  of  his  knowledge^  which  it 
would  be  infamous  to  do  for  the  advancement  of  his  fortune.  If  mankind 
still  derive  advantage  from  classical  literature  proportionate  to  tlie  labour 
they  bestow  upon  it,  let  their  labour  and  their  study  proceed ;  but  the 
moment  we  cease  to  read  Latin  and  Greek  for  the  solid  utility  we  derive 
from  them,  it  would  be  a  very  romantic  application  of  human  tiadents  to  de 
so  from  any  feeling  of  gratitude,  and  recollection  of  past  service. 

To  almost  every  Englishman  up  to  the  age  of  three  or  four-and-twenty, 
classical  learning  has  been  the  great  object  of  existence ;  and  no  man  is  very 
apt  to  suspect,  or  very  much  pleased  to  hear,  that  what  he  has  done  for  so 
long  a  time  was  not  worth  doing.  His  classical  literature,  too,  remibdB 
every  man  of  the  scenes  of  his  childhood,  and  brings  to  his  fancy  several  of 
the  most  pleasing  associations  which  we  are  capable  of  forming.  A  certain 
sort  of  vanity,  also,  very  naturally  grows  among  men  occupied  in  a  commoa 
pursuit.  Classical  quotations  are  the  watchwords  of  scholars,  by  which  they  , 
distinguish  each  other  from  the  ignorant  and  illiterate :  and  Greek  and  Latin 
are  insensibly  become  almost  the  only  test  of  a  cultivated  mind. 

Some  men  through  indolence,  others  through  ignorance,  and  most  througji 
necessity,  submit  to  the  established  education  of  the  times;  and  seek  for 
their  chifdren  that  species  of  distinction  which  happens,  at  the  period  Id 
which  tliey  live,  to  be  stamped  with  the  approbation  of  mankind.     This 
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tneie  question  of  convenience,  every  parent  must  delermine  for  himself. 
A  poor  man,  who  has  his  fortune  to  gain,  must  be  a  quibbling  theologian, 
or  a  classical  pedant,  as  fashion  dictates  ;  and  he  must  vary  his  error  with 
the  error  of  the  times.  But  it  would  be  much  more  fortunate  for  mankind 
if  the  public  opinion,  which  regulates  the  pursuits  of  individuals,  were  more 
wise  and  enlightened  than  it  at  present  is. 

All  these  considerations  make  it  extremely  difficult  to  procure  a  candid 
hearing  on  this  question ;  and  to  refer  this  branch  of  education  to  the  only 
proper  criterion  of  every  branch  of  education — ^ils  utility  in  future  life. 

There  are  two  questions  which  grow  out  of  this  subject;  1st,  How  far  is 
any  sort  of  classical  education  useful?  2d,  How  far  is  that  particular  clas- 
sical education  adopted  in  this  country  useful? 

Latin  and  Greek  are,  in  the  first  pUce,  useful,  as  they  inure  children  to 
intellectual  difficulties,  and  make  the  life  of  a  young  student  what  it  ought 
to  be,  a  life  of  considerable  labour.  We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  con- 
fine this  praise  exclusively  to  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek ;  or  to  suppose 
that  other  difficulties  mi^t  not  be  found  which  it  would  be  useful  to  over- 
^me  :  but  though  Latfn  and  Greek  have  this  merit  in  common  with  many 
arts  and  sciences,  still  they  have  it;  and,  if  they  do  nothing  else,  they  at 
least  secure  a  solid  and  vigorous  application  at  a  period  of  life  which  ma- 
terially influences  all  other  periods. 

To  go  through  the  grammar  of  one  language  thoroughly  is  of  great  use 
for  the  mastery  of  every  other  grammar;  because  there  obtains,  through 
all  languages,  a  certain  analogy  to  each  other  in  their  grammatical  con- 
struction. Latin  and  Greek  have  now  mixed  themselves  etymologically 
with  all  the  languages  of  modern  Europe — ^and  witli  none  more  than  our 
own ;  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  read  these  two  tongues  for  other  objects  than 
themselves. 

The  two  ancient  languages  are^  as  mere  inventions — as  pieces  of  me- 
chanism, incomparably  more  beautiful  than  any  of  the  modern  languages  of 
£urope  ;  their  mode  of  signifying  time  and  case  by  terminations,  instead  of 
auxiliary  verbs  and  particles,  would  of  itself  stamp  their  superiority.  Add 
to  this,  the  copiousness  of  the  Greek  language,  with  the  fancy,  majesty, 
and  harmony  of  its  compounds;  and  there  are  quite  sidficient  reasons  why 
the  classics  should  be  studied  for  the  beauties  of  language.  Compared  to 
them,  merely  as  vehicles  of  thought  and  passion,  all  modern  languages  are 
dull,  ill  contrived,  and  barbarous. 

Thatr^  great  part  of  the  Scriptures  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  Greek 
language  is  of  itself  a  reason,  if  all  others  were  wanting,  why  education 
'should  be  planned  so  as  to  produce  a  supply  of  Greek  scholars. 

The  cultivation  of  style  is  very  justly  made  a  part  of  education.  Every 
thing  which  is  written  is  meant  either  to  please  or  to  instruct.  The  second 
object  it  is  difficult  to  effect,  without  attending  to  the  first ;  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  style  is  the  acquisition  of  those  rules  and  literary  habits  which  sa« 
gacity  antipates,  or  experience  shows,  to  be  the  most  effectual  means  of 
pleasing.  Those  works  are  the  best  which  havo  longest  stood  the  (est  of 
time,  and  pleased  the  greatest  number  of  exercised  minds.  Whatever, 
therefore,  our  conjectures  may  be,  we  cannot  be  so  sure  that  the  best  mo* 
dem  writers  can  afford  us  as  good  models  as  the  ancients; — we  cannot  be 
certain  that  they  will  live  through  the  revolutions  of  the  world,  and  conti- 
nue to  please  in  every  climate — under  every  species  of  government-^ 
through  every  stage  of  civilization.    The  modems  have  been  well  taught  by 
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their  masters;  but  the  time  is  hardly  yet  come  when  the  necessity  for  sach 
iDstruclion  no  longer  exists.    We  may  still  borrow  descriptive  power  from 
Tacitus;  digniBed  perspicuity  from  Livy ;  simplicity  from  Csesar;  and  from 
Homer  some  portion  of  that  lightand  heat  which,  dispersed  into  ten  thousand 
channels,  has  filled  the  world  with  bright  images  and  illustrious  thoughts. 
Let  the  cultivator  of  modern  literature  addict  himself  to  the  purest  models 
of  taste  which  France,  Italy,  and  England  could  supply,  he  might  still  learn 
from  Virgil  to  be  majestic,  and  from  Tibullus  to  be  tender  :  he  might  not 
yet  look  upon  the  face  of  nature  as  Theocritus  saw  it;  nor  might  he  reach 
those  springs  of  pathos  with  which  Euripides  softened  the  hearts  of  his  au- 
dience.   In  short,  it  appears  to  us,  that  there  are  so  many  excellent  reasons 
why  a  certain  number  of  scholars  should  be  kept  up  in  this  and  every  civi- 
lized country,  that  we  should  consider  every  system  of  education  from 
which  classical  education  was  excluded  as  radically  erroneous,  and  com- 
pletely absurd. 

That  vast  advantages,  then,  may  be  derived  from  classical  learning,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  The  advantages  which  are  derived  from  classical  leamiog 
by  the  English  manner  of  teaching  involve  another  and  a  very  different 
question ;  and  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  there  never  was  a  more  com- 
plete instance  in  any  country  of  such  extravagant  and  overacted  attachment 
to  any  branch  of  knowledge,  as  that  which  obtains  in  this  country  with  re- 
gard to  classical  knowledge.  A  young  Englishman  goes  to  school  at  six  or 
seven  years  old ;  and  he  remains  in  a  course  of  edacation  tUl  twenty-three 
or  twenty-four  years  of  age.  In  all  that  time,  his  sole  and  exclusive  occu- 
pation is-  learning  Latin  and  Greek  ;'^  he  has  scarcely  a  notion  that  there  is 
any  other  kind  of  excellence;  and  the  great  system  of  facts  with  which  be 
is  the  most  perfectly  acquainted  are  the  intrigues  of  the  Heathen  Gods ; — 
with  whom  Pan  slept? — with  whom  Jupiter? — ^whom  Apollo  ravished? 
These  facts  the  English  youth  get  by  heart  the  moment  they  quit  the  nur- 
sery ;  and  are  most  sedulously  and  industriously  instructed  in  them  till  Ibe 
best  and  most  active  part  of  life  is  passed  away.  Now,  this  long  ctfeer  of 
classical  learning,  we  may,  if  we  please,  denominate  a  foundation  so  far 
above  ground,  that  there  is  absolutely  no  room  to  put  any  thing  upon  it.  If 
you  occupy  a  man  with  one  thing  till  he  is  twenty-four  years  of  age,  youhaye 
exhausted  all  his  leisure  time  :  he  is  called  into  the  world,  and  compelled  to 
act ;  or  is  surrounded  with  pleasures,  and  thinks  and  reads  no  more.  If 
vou  have  neglected  to  put  other  things  in  him,  they  will  never  get  in  after- 
wards;— if  you  have  fed  him  only  with  words,  he  will  remain  a  ntirrow 
and  limited  being  to  the  end  of  his  existence. 

The  bias  given  to  men's  minds  is  so  strong,  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  meet  with  Englishmen,  whom,  but  for  their  grey  hairs  and  wrinkles,  we 
might  easily  mistake  for  schoolboys.    Their  talk  is  of  Latin  verses;  and  it 
is  quite  clear,  if  men's  ages  are  to  be  dated  from  the  state  of  their  mental 
progress,  that  such  men  are  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  not  a  day  older. 
Their  minds  have  been  so  completely  possessed  by  exaggerated  notions  of 
classical  learning,  that  they  have  not  been  able  in  the  great  school  of  the 
world  to  form  any  other  notion  of  real  greatness.    Attend,  too,  to  the  pub- 
lic feelings — look  to  all  the  terms  of  applause.    A  learned  man ! — a  scholar! 
— a  man  of  erudition !    Upon  whom  are  these  epithets  of  approbation  be- 
stowed? Are  they  given  to  men  acquainted  with  the  science  of  government? 

*  Unlen  he  goes  to  (he  Udiveruty  of  Cambridse ;  and  theo  doasici  occupy  hiai  aitirelj  for 
ten  yean;  and  dhride  him  with  nathematics  for  ^ur  or  fife  more. 
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ttioroiighly  masters  of  (he geographical  and  commercial  relations  of  Europe? 
— to  men  who  know  the  properties  of  bodies,  and  tlieir  action  upon  each 
other?  No ;  this  is  not  learning ;  it  is  chemistry  or  political  economy — not 
learning.  The  distinguishing  abstract  term,  the  epithet  of  Scholar,  is  re- 
served for  him  who  writes  on  the  CEolic  reduplication,  and  is  familiar  with 
Sylburgius  his  method  of  arranging  defectrves  in  »  and  ^i.  The  picture 
which  a  young  Englishman,  addicted  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  draws 
— bis  heau  ideal  of  human  natmre^his  top  and  consummation  of  man's 
powers — is  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language.  His  object  is  not  to  reason, 
to  imagine,  or  to  invent;  but  to  conjugate,  decline,  and  derive.  The  si- 
tuations of  imaginary  glory  which  he  draws  for  himself,  are  the  detection 
of  an  anapaest  in  the  wrong  place,  or  the  restoration  of  a  dative  case  which 
Cranzius  had  passed  over,  and  the  never  dying  Ernesti  failed  to  observe. 
If  a  young  classic  of  this  kind  were  to  meet  the  greatest  chemist,  or  the 
greatest  mechanician,  or  the  most  profound  political  economist  of  his  time, 
in  company  with  the  greatest  Greek  scholar,  would  the  slightest  compa- 
rison between  them  overcome  across  his  mind? — ^would  he  ever  dream 
that  such  men  as  Adam  Smith  and  Lavoisier  were  equal  in  dignity  of 
understanding  to,  or  of  the  same  utility  as,  Bentley  and  Heyne?  We  are 
inclined  to  think,  that  the  feeling  excited  would  be  a  good  deal  like  that 
which  was  expressed  by  Dr.  George  about  the  praises  of  the  great  King  of 
Prussia,  who  entertained  considerable  doubts  whether  the  King,  with  all 
his  victories,  knew  how  to  conjugate  a  Greek  verb  in  (jli. 

Another  misfortune  of  classical  learning,  as  taught  in  England,  is  that 
scholars  have  come,  in  process  of  time,  and  from  the  effects  of  association,  to 
love  the  instrument  better  than  the  end; — not  the  luxury  which  the 
difficulty  encloses,  but  the  difficulty; — not  the  filbert,  but  the  shell; — 
not  what  may  be  read  in  Greek,  but  Greek  itself.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
man  who  has  mastered  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients,  that  is  valued,  as  he 
who  displays  his  knowledge  of  the  vehicle  in  which  that  wisdom  is 
conveyed.  The  glory  is  to  show  I  am  a  scholar.  The  good  sense  and 
ingenuity  I  may  gain  by  my  acquaintance  with  ancient  authors  is  matter 
of  opinion ;  but  if  I  bestow  an  immensity  of  pains  upon  a  point  of  accent  or 
quantity,  this  is  something  positive:  I  establish  my  pretensions  to  the 
name  of  Scholar,  and  gain  the  credit  of  learning,  while  I  sacrifice  all  its 
utility. 

Another  evil  in  the  present  system  of  classical  education  is  the  extraordi- 
nary perfection  which  is  aimed  at  in  teaching  those  languages :  a  needless 
perfection ;  an  accuracy  which  is  sought  for  in  nothing  else.  There  are 
few  boys  who  remain  to  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  at  a  public  school, 
without  making  above  ten  thousand  Latin  verses; — a  greater  number  than 
is  contained  in  the  w^neid :  and  after  he  has  made  this  quantity  of  verses  in 
a  dead  language,  unless  the  poet  should  happen  to  be  a  very  weak  man 
indeed,  he  never  makes  another  as  long  as  he  lives.  It  may  be  urged,  and 
it  is  urged,  that  this  is  of  use  in  teaching  the  delicacies  of  the  language.  No 
doubt  it  is  of  use  for  this  purpose,  if  we  put  out  of  view  the  immense  time 
and  trouble  sacrificed  in  gaining  these  little  delicacies.  It  would  be  of  use 
that  we  should  go  on  till  fifty  years  of  age  making  Latin  verses,  if  the  price 
of  a  whole  life  were  not  too  much  to  pay  for  it.  We  efiect  oui;  object;  but 
we  do  it  at  the  price  of  something  greater  than  our  object.  And  whence 
oomes  it,  that  the  expenditure  of  life  and  labour  is  totally  put  out  of  the 
calculation,  when  Latin  and  Greek  are  to  be  attained?    In  every  other 
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occupation,  the  question  is  fairly  staled  between  the  attainment,  and  (he 
time  employed  in  the  pursuit ;— ^ut  in  classical  learning,  it  seems  to  be 
sufGcient  if  the  least  possible  good  is  gained  by  the  greatest  possible  exertion; 
if  the  end  is  any  thing,  and  the  means  every  thing.  It  is  of  some  impor- 
tance to  speak  and  write  French ;  and  innumerable  delicacies  would  be 
gained  by  writing  ten  thousand  French  yerses :  but  it  makes  no  part  of  our 
education  to  write  French  poetry.  It  is  of  some  importance  that  there 
should  be  good  botanists ;  but  no  botanists  can  repeat,  by  heart,  the  names  of 
all  the  plants  in  the  known  world ;  nor  is  any  astronomer  aequainted  with 
the  appellation  and  magnitude  of  every  star  in  the  map  of  the  heavens. 
The  only  department  of  human  knowledge  in  which  there  can  be  no  excess, 
no  arithmetic,  no  balance  of  proGt  and  loss,  is  classical  learning. 

The  prodigious  honour  in  which  Latin  verses  are  held  at  public  schools 
is  surely  the  most  absurd  of  all  absurd  distinctions.  You  rest  all  reputilioD 
upon  doing  that  which  is  a  natural  gift,  and  which  no  labour  can  aUaio.  If 
a  lad  won't  learn  the  words  of  a  language,  his  degradatioo  in  the  school  is  a 
very  natural  punishment  for  his  disobedience  or  his  indolence ;  butitwoald 
be  as  reasonable  to  expect,  that  all  boys  shouldbe  witty,  or  beautiful,  as  (hat 
they  should  be  poets.  In  either  case ,  it  would  be  to  make  an  accidental, 
unattainable,  and  not  a  very  important  gift  of  nature,  the  only,  or  the  prin- 
cipal, test  of  merit.  This  is  the  reason  why  boys,  who  make  a  very 
considerable  Ggure  at  school,  so  very  often  make  no  figure  in  the  world  ;— 
and  why  other  lads,  who  are  passed  over  without  notice,  turn  out  lo  be 
valuable  important  men.  The  test  established  in  the  world  is  widely  different 
from  that  established  in  a  place  which  is  presumed  to  bea  preparation  for  the 
world;  and  tiie  head  of  a  public  school,  who  is  a  perfect  miracle  to  his 
contemporaries,  finds  himself  shrink  into  absolute  insignificance,  because 
he  has  nothing  else  to  command  respect  or  regard  but  a  talent  for  fugitiie 
poetry  in  a  dead  language. 

The  present  state  of  classical  education  cultivates  the  imaginatioDagreat 
deal  too  much,  and  other  habits  of  mind  a  great  deal  too  littie;  and  trains 
up  many  young  men  in  a  style  of  elegant  imbecility,  utterly  unworthy  of 
the  talents  with  which  nature  has  endowed  them.    It  may  be  said,  there 
are  profound  investigations,  and  subjects  quite  powerful  enough  for  any 
uiidmtanding,  to  be  met  with  in  classical  literature.    So  there  are ;  but  do 
man  likes  to  add  the  difficulties  of  a  language  to  the  difficulties  of  a  subject; 
and  to  study  metaphysics,  morals,  and  politics  in  Gredc,  when  the  Greek 
alone  is  study  Plough  without  them.    In  all  foreign  languages,  the  moat 
popular  works  are  works  of  imagination.    Even  in  the  French  language, 
which  we  know  so  well,  for  one  serions  work  which  has  any  currencj  tn 
this  country,  we  have  twenty  which  are  mere  works  of  imagination,   this 
is  still  more  true  in  classical  literature ;  because  what  their  poets  and  oratera 
have  left  us  is  of  infinitely  greater  value  than  the  remains  of  their  philosophy; 
'  for,  as  society  advances,  men  think  more  accurately  and  deeply,  andimapoe 
more  tamely;  works  of  reasoning  advance,  and  works  of  fancy  decay.  So 
that  the  matter  of  fact  is,  that  a  classical  scholar  of  twent7-4lnree  or  twenty* 
four  years  of  age  is  a  man  principally  conversant  with  works  of  imagmalion. 
His  feelings  are  quick,  his  fancy  lively,  and  Us  taste  good.  Talents  for  specu- 
lation and  original  inquiry  he  has  none ;  nor  has  he  formed  the  invaioaUo 
habit  of  pushing  things  up  to  their  first  principles,  or  of  collecting  dry  and 
unamusing  facts  as  the  materials  of  reasoning.    All  the  solid  and  niascoKt^ 
parts  of  his  understan^ling  are  left  wholly  without  cnkivation';  he  hates  the 
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paia  of  thinking,  and  suspects  e^^ry  man  whose  boldness  and  originahty 
call  upon  him  to  defend  his  opinions  and  prove  his  assertions. 
.  A  very  curious  argument  is  sometimes  employed  in  justification  of  the 
learned  minutiae  to  which  all  young  men  are  doomed,  whatever  be  their 
propensities  in  future  life.  What  are  you  to  do  wiih  a  young  man  up  to 
the  age  of  seventeen  ?— -Just  as  if  there  was  such  a  want  of  difficulties  to 
overcome,  and  of  important  tastes  to  inspire,  that  from  the  mere  necessity 
of  doing  something,  and  the  impossibility  of  doing  any  thing  else,  you  were 
driven  to  the  expedient  of  metre  and  poetry  ;*--^s  ff  a  young  man  within 
that  period  might  not  acquire  the  modern  languages,  modem  history,  ex- 
perimental philosophy,  geography,  chronology,  and  a  considerable  share  of 
mathematics ;  — as  if  the  memory  of  things  was  not  more  agreeable,  and  more 
profitable,  than  the  memory  of  words. 

The  great  objection  is,  that  we  are  not  making  the  most  of  human  life, 
when  we  constitute  such  an  extensive  and  such  minute  classical  erudition  an 
indispensable  article  in  education.  Up  to  a  certain  point  we  would  educate 
every  ymmg  man  in  Latin  and  Greek ;  but  to  a  point  far  short  of  that  to  which 
this  species  of  education  is  now  carried.  Afterwards,  we  would  grant  to 
classical  erudition  as  high  honours  as  to  every  other  department  of  know- 
ledge, but  not  higher.  We  would  place  it  upon  a  footing  with  many  other 
objects  of  study;  but  allow  to  it  no  superiority.  Good  scholars  would  be  as 
certainly  produced  by  these  means,  as  good  chemists,  astronomers,  and 
mathematicians  are  now  produced,  without  any  direct  provision  whatsoever 
for  their  production.  Why  are  we  to  trust  to  the  diversity  of  human  tastes, 
and  the  varieties  of  human  amlHtion,  in  every  thing  else,  and  distru^  it  in 
classics  alone?  The  passion  for  languages  is  just  as  strong  as  any  other 
literary  passion.  There  are  very  good  Persian  and  Arabic  scholars  in  this 
country.  Large  heaps  of  trash  have  been  dug  up  from  Sanscrit  ruins.  We 
have  seen,  in  our  own  times,  a  clergyman  of  the  University  of  Oxford  com-^ 
plimeoting  their  Majesties  in  Coptic  and  Syrophoenician  verses ;  and  yet 
we  doubt  whether  there  will  be  a  sufficient  avidity  in  literary  men  to  get  at 
the  beauties  of  the  finest  writers  which  the  world  has  yet  seen  ;  and  though 
the  Bagvat  Oheeta  has  (as  can  be  proved)  met  with  human  beings  to 
translate,  and  other  human  beings  to  read  it,  we  think  that,  in  order  to 
aecure  an  attention  to  Homer  and  Virgil,  we  must  catch  up  every  man—* 
whether  he  is  to  be  a  clergyman  or  a  duke; — begin  with  him  at  six 
years  of  age,  and  never  quit  him  till  he  is  twenty ;  making  him  con- 
jugate and  decline  for  life  and  death ;  and  so  teadiing  him  to  estimate 
Lis  progress  in  real  wisdom,  as  he  can  scan  the  verses  of  the  Greek  tra- 
gedians. 

The  English  clergy,  in  whose  hands  education  entirely  rests,  bring  up 
the  first  young  men  of  the  country  as  if  they  were  all  to  keep  grammar 
schools  in  little  country  towns ;  and  a  nobleman,  upon  whose  knowledge  and 
liberality  the  honour  and  welfare  ol  his  country  may  depend,  is  diligently 
worried,  for  half  his  life,  with  the  small  pedantry  of  longs  and  shorts. 
There  is  a  timid  and  absurd  apprehension,  on  the  part  of  ecclesiastical 
tutors,  of  letting  out  the  minds  of  youth  upon  4ifficult  aod  important  sub- 
jects. They  fancy  that  mental  exertion  must  end  in  religious  scepticism ; 
and,  to  preserve  the  principles  of  their  pupils,  they  confine  them  to  the  safe  ! 
and  plftfflnt  jmhfiniljtY  of  classical  learning.'  A  genuine  Oxford  tutor  would 
shudder  to  hear  his  young  men  disputing  upon  moral  and  political  truth, 
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formiDg  and  pulling  down  theories,  and  indulging  in  all  the  boldness  of 
youthful  discussion.  He  would  augur  nothing  from  it  but  impiety  to  God, 
and  treason  to  kings.  And  yet,  who  vilifies  both  more  than  the  holy  pol- 
troon, who  carefully  averts  from  them  the  seardiing  eye  of  reason,  and  who 
knows  no  better  method  of  teaching  the  highest  duties  than  by  extirpating 
the  finest  qualities  and  habits  of  the  mind?  If  our  religion  is  a  fable,  tbe 
sooner  it  is  exploded  the  better.  If  our  government  it  bad,  it  should  be 
amended.  But  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  one,  or  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  other ;  and  are  convinced  that  both  will  be  placed  on  a  firmer 
basis  in  proportion  as  the  minds  of  men  are  more  trained  to.  the  investiga- 
tion of  truth.  At  present,  we  act  with  the  minds  of  our  young  met),  9&  the 
Dutch  did  with  their  exuberant  spices.  An  infinite  quantity  of  talent  is 
annually  destroyed  in  the  Universities  of  England,  by  the  miserable  jealousy 
and  littleness  of  ecclesiastical  instructors.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  we  have  pro- 
duced great  men  under  this  system.  /  We  have  produced  great  men  under 

.  all  systems.  Every  Englishman  must  pass  half  his  life  in  learning  Latin 
and  Greek ;  and  classical  learning  is- supposed  to  have  produced  the  talents 
which  it  has  not  been  able  to  extinguish.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  prevent 
great  men  from  rising  up  under  any  system  of  education,  however  bad. 
Teach  men  dsemonology  or  astrology,  and  you  will  still  have  a  certain 
portion  of  original  genius,  in  spite  of  these  or  any  other  brandies  of  ignorance 
and  folly. 

Therd  is  a  delusive  sort  of  splendour  iira  vast  body  of  men  pursuing  one 
object,  and  thoroughly  obtaining  it ;  ami  yet,  though  it  is  very  splendid, 
it  is  far  from  being  useful.  Classical  literature  is  the  great  object*  at 
Oxford.  Many  minds,  so  employed,  have  produced  many  works,  and 
much  fame  in  that  department;  but  if  all  liberal  arts  and  sciences  useful 
to  human  life  had  been  taught  there, — if  some  had  dedicated  themselves 
to  chemistry,  some  to  mathematics,  some  to  experimental  philosophy, 
— ^and  if  every  attainment  had  been  honoured  in  the  mixt  ratio  of  its 
difficulty  and  utility, — the  system  of  such  an  University  would  hare 
been  much  more  valuable,  but  the  splendour  of  its  name  something 
less. 

When  an  University  has  been  doing  useless  things  for  a  long  time,  it 
appears  at  first  degrading  to  them  to  be  useful.  A  set  of  lectures  upon  poli- 
tical economy  would  be  discouraged  in  Oxford,  probably  despised,  probaUf 
not  permitted.  To  discuss  the  enclosure  of  commons,  and  to  dwell  upon 
imports  and  exports, — to  come  so  near  to  common  life,  would  seem 
to  be  undignified  and  contemptible.    In  the  same  manner,  the  Parr, 

/  or  the  Bentley  of  his  day,  would  be  scandalized  in  an  University  to  be  pot 
on  a  level  with  the  discoverer  of  a  neutral  salt;  and  yet,  what  other  measure 
is  there  of  dignity  in  intellectual  labour  but  usefulness?  And'  what  ought 
the  term  University  to  mean,  but  a  place  where  every  science  is  taught 
which  is  liberal,  and  at  the  same  time  useful  to  mankind  ?  Nothing  wouM 
so  much  lend  to  bring  classical  literature  within  proper  bounds  as  a  steady 
and  invariable  appeal  to  utility  in  our  appreciation  of  all  human  knowledge. 
The  puffed  up  pedant  would  collapse  into  his  proper  size ;  and  the  maker  of 
verses,  and  the  rememberer  of  words,  would  soon  assume  that  station  which 
is  the  lot  of  those  who  go  up  unbidden  to  the  upper  places  of  the  feast. 

*  We  speak  merely  of  reputation.    Sad,  indeed,  iethe  fate  of  this  Uoireniity,  if  its  object  !»• 
been  daMioal  literalure  alone ;  and  it  baa  fiuled  eren  in  that.  ^ 
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We  should  be  sorry,  if  what  we  have  said  should  appear  too  contemptuous 
towards  classical  learniog,  which  we  most .  sincerely  hope  will  always  be 
held  in  great  honour  in  thi^  country,  though  we  certainly  do  not  wish  to  it 
that  exclusive  honour  which  it  at  present  enjoys.  A  great  classical  scholar  is 
an  ornament,  and  an  important  acquisition  to  his  country ;  but,  in  a  place . 
of  education,  we  Would  give  to  all  knowledge  an  ec^ual  chance  for  distinc- 
tion ;  and  would  trust  to  the  varieties  of  human  disposition,  that  every 
science  worth  cultivation  would  be  cultivated.  Looking  always  to  real 
utility  as  our  guide,  we  should  see,  with  equal  pleasure,  a  studious  and  in- 
quisitive mind  arranging  the  productions  of  nature,  investigating  the  quali- 
ties of  bodies,  or  mastering  the  difficulties  of  the  learned  languages.  We 
should  not  care  whether  he  were  chemist,  naturalist,  or  scholar ;  because  we 
know  it  to  be  as  necessary  that  matter  should  be  studied,  and  subdued  to  the 
use  of  man,  as  that  taste  should  be  gratified,  and  imagination  inflamed. 

In  those  who  were  destined  for  the  church,  we  would  undoubtedly  en- 
courage classical  learning,  more  than  in  any  other  body  of  men  ;  but  if  we 
had  to  do  with  a  young  man  going  out  into  Public  Life,  we  would  exhort 
him  to  contemn,  or  at  least  not  to  affect,  the  reputation  of  a  great  scholar, 
but  to  educate  himself  for  the  offices  of  civil  life.    He  should  learn  what  the 
constitution  of  his  country  really  was, — ^haw  it  had  grown  into  its  present 
state, — the  perils  that  haa  threatened  it, — the  malignity  that  had  attacked 
it, — the  courag^  that  had  fought  for  it,  and  the  wisdom  that  had  made  it 
great.    We  would  bring  strongly  before  his  mind  the  characters  of  those 
Englishmen  who  have  been  the  steady  friends  of  the  public  happiness ;  and, 
by  their  examples,  would  breathe  into  him  a  pure  public  taste,  which  should 
keep  him  untainted  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  political  fortune.     We  would 
teach  him  to  burst  through  the  well-paid  and  the  pernicious  cant  of  indis- 
criminate loyalty  ;  and  to  know  his  Sovereign  only  as  he  discharged  those 
duties,  and  displayed  those  qualities,  for  which  the  blood  and  the  treasure 
of  his  people  are  confided  to  his  hands.     We  should  deem  it  of  the  utmost 
importance,  that  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  true  principles  of  legis- 
lation,— what  effect  laws  can  produce  upon  opinions,  and  opinions  upon 
Jaws, — what  subjects  are  fit  for  legislative  interference,  and  when  men  may 
be  left  to  the  management  of  their  own  interests ; — the  mischief  occasioned 
by  had  laws,  and  the  perplexity  which  arises  from  numerous  laws, — the 
causes  of  national  wealth, — the  relations  of  fordign  trade, — the  encourage- 
ment of  manufactures  and  agriculture, — ^the  fictitious  wealth  occasioned  by 
paper  credit, — the  laws  of  population, — the  management  of  poverty  and 
mendicity, — the  use  and  abuse  of  monopoly, — the  theory  of  taxation, — the 
consequences  of  the  public  debt.    These  are  some  of  (he  subjects,  and  some 
of  the  branches  of  civil  education,  to  which  we  would  turn  the  minds  of 
future  Judges,  future  Senators,  and  future  Noblemen.    After  the  first  pe- 
riod of  life  had  been  given  up  to  the  cultivation  of  the  classics,  and  the 
reasoning  powers  were  now  beginning  to  evolve  themselves,  these  are  some 
of  the  propensities  in  study  which  we  would  endeavour  to  inspire.    Great 
knowledge,  at  such  a  period  of  life,  we  could  not  convey  ;  but  we  might  fix 
a  decided  taste  for  its  acquisition,  and  a  strong  disposition  to  respect  it  in 
others.    The  formation  of  some  great  scholars  we  should  certainly  prevent, 
and  hinder  many  from  learning  what,  in  a  few  years,  they  would  neces- 
sarily forget ;  but  this  loss  would  be  well  repaid, — if  we  could  show  the 
future  rulers  of  the  country  that  thought  and  labour  which  it  requires  to  .^ 
make  a  nation  happy,— or  if  we  could  inspire  them  with  that  love  of  public 
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virlue,  wliich,  after  religioo,  we  most  solemnly  believe  to  be  the  brighlost 
ornament  of  the  mind  of  man.* 


FEMALE  EDUCATION,  f 


A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  the  original  difference  of  capacity  between 
men  and  women ;  as  if  women  were  more  quick,  and  men  more  judicious 
^^^A  if  women  were  more  remarkable  for  delicacy  of  association,  and  men 
for  stronger  powers  of  attention.  All  this,  we  confess,  appears  to  us  very 
fanciful.  That  there  is  a  difference  in  the  understandings  of  the  men  and 
the  women  we  every  day  meet  with,  every  body,  we  suppose,  must  per- 
ceive ;  but  there  is  none  surely  which  may  not  be  accounted  for  by  the  dif- 
ference of  circumstances  in  which  they  have  been  placed,  without  referring 
to  any  conjectural  difference  of  original  conformation  of  mind.  As  long  as 
boys  and  girls  run  about  in  the  dirt,  and  trundle  hoops  together,  they  are 
both  precisely  alike.  If  you  catch  up  one  half  of  these  creatures,  and  (rain 
them  to  a  particular  set  of  actions  and  opinions,  and  the  other  half  to  a  per- 
fectly opposite  set,  of  course  their  understandings  will  differ,  as  one  or  the 
other  sort  of  oceupations  has  called  this  or  that  talent  into  action.  There  is 
surely  no  occasion  to  go  into  any  deeper  or  more  abstruse  reasoning  in  order 
to  explain  so  very  simple  a  phenomenon.  Taking  it,  then,  for  granted,  that 
nature  has  been  as  bountiful  of  understanding  to  one  sex  as  the  other,  it  is 
incumbent  on  us  to  consider  what  are  the  principal  objections  commonly 
made  against  the  communication  of  a  greater  share  of  knowledge  to  women 
than  commonly  falls  to  their  lot  at  present ;  for  though  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  women  should  learn  all  that  men  learn,  the  immense  disparity 
which  now  exists  between  their  knowledge,  we  should  hardly  think  could 
admit  of  any  rational  defence.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  that  there  can  be 
any  just  cause  why  a  woman  of  forty  should  be  more  ignorant  than  a  boy  of 
twelve  years  of  age.  If  there  be  any  good  at  all  in  female  ignorance,  this 
(to  use  a  very  colloquial  phrase)  is  surely  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 

Something  in  this  question  must  depend,  no  doubt,  upon  the  leisure  which 
either  sex  enjoys  for  the  cultivation  of  their  understandings ; — and  we  cannot 
help  thinking,  that  women  have  fully  as  much,  if  not  more,  idle  time  upon 
their  hands,  than  men.  Women  are  excluded  from  all  the  serious  business 
of  the  world:  men  are  lawyers,  physicians,  clergymen,  apothecaries,  and 
justices  of  the  peace — sources  of  exertion  which  consume  a  great  deal  more 
time  than  producing  and  suckling  children;  so  that,  if  the  thing  is  a  thing 
that  ought  to  be  done — if  the  attainments  of  literature  are  objects  really 
worthy  the  attention  of  females,  they  cannot  plead  the  want  of  leisure  as  an 
excuse  for  indolence  and  neglect.  The  lawyer  who  passes  his  day  in 
exasperating  the  bickerings  of  Roe  and  Doe,  is  certainly  as  much  engaged  as 
his  lady  who  has  the  whole  of  the  morning  before  her  to  correct  the  children 
and  pay  the  bills.  The  apothecary,  who  rushes  from  an  act  of  phlebotomy 
in  the  western  parts  of  the  town  to  insinuate  a  bolus  in  the  east,  is  surely  as 


«    ».      '* 


*  On  the  foibject  of  this  Eamv,  further  remarks  may  be  found  in  Vol  xW  page  ISB.  Vol 
t>affe  i;s.    Vi  I.  xxxT.  pajre  302.    Vol.  xWii.  page  439. 

f  Broatlhurst's  Advire  to  Young  Ladies  oo  the  ImproTemcnt  of  the  Mind.— > Vol.  xr.  n^ige 
Jaauary,  1610.  ^,>i-:x        .vaYJJ^ 
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eompleleiy  absorbed  a&that  fortunate  female  who  is  daroing  the  garment,  or 
preparing  the  repast  of  her  ^Esculapius  at  home;  and,  in  every  de^e  and 
situation  of  life,  it  seems  that  men  must  necessarily  be  exposed  to  more 
gerious  demands  upon  their  time  and  attention  than  can  possibly  be  the  case 
with  respect  to  the  other  sex.  We  are  speaking  always  of  the  fair  demands 
which  ought  to  be  made  upon  the  time  and  attention  of  women  ;  for,  as  the 
matter  now  stands,  the  time  of  women  is  considered  as  worth  nothing  at  all. 
Daughters  are  kept  to  occupations  in  sewing,  patching,  mantuanilaking,  and 
mending,  by  which  it  is  impossible  they  can  earn  ten*penoe  a  day.  The  in- 
tellectual improvement  of  women  is  considered  to  be  of  such  subordinate 
importance,  that  twenty  pounds  paid  for  needk*work  would  give  to  a  whole 
family  leisure  to  aoQuire  a  fund  of  real  knowledge.  They  are  kept  with 
nimble-  fingers  and  vacant  understandings,  till  the  8ea|K)n  for  improvement  is 
utterly  passed  away,  and  all  chance  of  forming  more  important  habits  com- 
pletely lost.  We  do  not  therefore  say  that  women  have  more  leisure  than, 
own,  if  it  be  necessary  they  should  lead  the  life  of  artisans;  but  we  maka 
IMb  assertion  only  upon  the  supposition,  that  it  is  of  some  importance  women  ^ 
should  be  instructed ;  and  that  many  ordinary  occupations,  for  which  a 
little  money  will  Gnd  a  bettersubstitute1.9hould.be  sacrificed  to  this  consi-. 
deration.  2^144^ 

We  bar,  in  (tm  discussion,  any  objection  whicn  proceeds  from  the  mere 
novelty  of  teaching  women  more  than  they  are  already  taught.  It  may  be 
useless  that  their  education  should  be  improved,  or  it  may  be  pernicious ; 
and  these  are  the  fair  grounds  on  which  the  question  may  be  argued.  Bui 
those  who  cannot  bring  their  minds  to  consider  such  an  unusual  extension 
of  knowledge,  without  connecting  with  H  some  sensation  of  the  ludicrous, 
should  remember,  that,  in  the  progress  from  absolute  ignorance,  there  is  a 
period  when  cultivation  of  mind  is  new  to  every  rank  and  description  of 
persons.  A  century  ago,  who  would  have  believed  that  country  gentlemen 
could  be  brought  to  read  and  spell  with  the  ease  and  accuracy  which  we 
now  so  frequently  remark, — or  supposed  that  they  could  be  carried  up  evi$n 
to  the  elements  of  ancient  and  modern  history  ^  Nothing  is  more  common , 
or  more  stupid,  than  to.take  the  actual  for  the  possibIe-^4Qj>elieve  that  all 
which  is,  is  all  which  can  be ;  first  to  laugh  at  every  proposed  deviation  from 
practice  as  impossible— 4hen,  when^it  is  carried  into  efTect,  to  be  astonished 
thai  it  did  not  Uke  place  before.  W-^  /u.*4%jU.     IJ^^ 

It  is  said,  that  the  effect  of  knowledge  is  to  make  women  pedantic  and 
affected;  and  that  nothing  can  be  more  offen^ire  than  to  see  a  woman  step- 
ping out  of  the  natural  modesty  of  her  sex,  to  make  an  ostentatious  display 
of  her  literary  attainments.  This  may  be  true  enough ;  but  the  answer  is 
so  trite  and  obvious,  that  we  are  almost  ashamed  to  make  it.  All  affectation 
and  display  proceed  from  the  supposition  of  possessing  something  better 
than  the  rest  of  the  world  possesses.  Nobody  is  vain  of  possessing  two  legs 
and  two  arms; — ^because  that  is  the  precise  quantity  of  either  sort  of  limb 
which  every  body  possesses.  Who  ever  heard  a  lady  boast  that  she  un<W-' 
ilood  French? — For  no  other  reason,  that  we  know  of,  but  because  evei 
body  in  these  days  does  understand  French ;  and  though  there  maybe  som(K 
disgrace  in  being  ignorant  of  that  language,  there  is  little  or  no  merit  in  iu  \ 
acquisition.  Diffuse  knowledge  generally  among  women,  and  you  will  at 
once  cure  the  conceit  which  knowledge  occasions  while  it  is  rare.  Vanity 
and  conceit  we  shall  of  course  witness  in  men  and  women  as  long  as  the 
m<NrId  endures :  but  by  multiplying  the  attainments  upon  which  these  feelings 
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are  foundedi  you  increase  the  difficulty  of  indulging  tttem,  and  render  them 
much  more  tolerable,  by  making  them  the  proofa.ofa  much  higher  merit. 
When  learning  ceases  to  be  uncommon  among  women,  learned  women  will 
cease  to  be  affected. 

A  great  many  of  the  lesser  and  more  obscure  duties  of  life  necessarily 
devolve  upon  the  female  sex.  The  arrangement  of  all  household  matters, 
and  the  care  of  children  in  their  early  infancy,  must  of  course  depend  upon 
them.  Now,  there  is  a  very  general  notion,  that  the  moment  you  put  the 
education  of  women  upon  a  better  footing  than  it  is  at  present,  at  that 
moment  there  will  be  an  end  of  all  domestic  economy ;  and  that,  if  youonoe 
suffer  women  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  the  rest  of  the  family  will  very 
soon  be  reduced  to  the  same  kind  of  aerial  and  unsatisfactory  diet.  These, 
and  all  such  opinions,  are  referable  to  one  great  and  common  cause  of  error ; 
— that  man  does  every  thing,  and  that  nature  does  nothing ;  and  that  every 
thing  we  see  is  referable  to  positive  institution,  ratherthan  to  original  feeling. 
Can  any  thing,  for  example,  be  more  perfectly  absurd  than  to  suppose, 
that  the  care  and  perpetual  solicitude  which  a  mother  feels  for  her  children 
depends  upon  her  ignorance  of  Greek  and  Mathematics ;  and  that  she  would 
desert  an  infant  for  a  quadratic  equation  ?  We  seem  to  imagine,  that  we 
can  break  in  pieces  the  solemn  institution  of  nature  by  the  little  laws  of  a 
boarding-school ;  and  that  the  existence  of  the  human  race  depends  upon 
teaching  women  a  little  more  or  a  little  less ; — that  Cimmerian  ignorance 
can  aid  parental  affection,  or  the  circle  of  arts  and  sciences  produce  its  de- 
struction. In  the  same  mantier,  we  forget  the  principles  upon  which  the 
love  of  order,  arrangement,  and  all  the  arts  of  economy  depend.  They 
depend  not  upon  ignorance  nor  idleness  ;  but  upon  the  poverty,  confusion, 
and  ruin  which  would  ensue  from  neglecting  them.  Add  to  these  principles, 
the  love  of  what  is  beautiful  and  magnificent,  and  the  vanity  of  display ; — 
and  there  can  surely  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  but  that  the  order  and  eco- 
nomy of  private  life  is  amply  secured  from  the  perilous  inroads  of  know- 
Idtige. 

We  would  fain  know,  too,  if  knowledge  is  to  produce  such  baneful 
effects  upon  the  material  and  the  household  virtues,  why  this  influence  has 
not  already  been  felt?  Women  are  much  better  educated  now  than  they 
were  a  century  ago ;  but  they  are  by  no  means  less  remarkable  for  attention 
to  the  arrangements  of  their  household,  or  less  inclined  to  discharge  the 
offices  of  parental  affection.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  show,  that  the  same 
objection  has  been  made  at  all  times  to  every  improvement  in  the  education 
of  both  sexes,  and  all  ranks, — and  been  as  uniformly  and  completely  refuted 
by  experience.  A  great  part  of  the  objections  made  to  the  education  of 
women  are  rather  objections  made  to  human  nature  than  to  the  female  sex; 
(or  it  is  surely  true,  that  knowledge,  where  it  produces  any  bad  effects  at 
all,  does  as  much  mischief  to  one  sex  as  to  the  other, — and  givesjbirth  to 
fully  as  much  arrogance,  inattention  to  common  affairs,  and  eccentricity 
among  men,  as  it  does  among  women.  But  it  by  no  means  follows,  that 
you  get  rid  of  vanity  and  self-conceit  because  you  get  rid  of  learning.  Self- 
complacency  can  never  want  an  excuse ;  and  the  best  way  to  make  it  more 
tolerable,  and  more  useful,  is  to  give  to  it  as  high  and  as  dignified  an  object 
as  possible.  But  at  all  events,  it  is  unfair  to  bring  forward  against  a  part 
of  the  world  an  objection  which  is  equally  powerful  against  the  whole. 
When  foolish  women  think  they  have  any  distinction,  they  are  apt  to  be 
proud  of  it;  so  are  foolish  men.    But  we  appeal  to  any  one  who  bas  lived 
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with  cultivated  persoos  of  either  sex,  whether  he  has  not  witnessed  as  much 
pedantry,  as  much  wrongheadedness,  as  much  arrogance,  and  certainly  a  great 
deal  more  rudeness,  produced  by  learning  in  men  than  in  women :  there- 
fore, we  should  make  the  accusation  general — or  dismiss  it  altogether ; 
thoi]^,  with  respect  to  pedantry,  the  learned  are  certainly  a  little  unfor- 
tunate, that  so  very  emphatic  a  word,  which  is  occasionally  applicable  to 
ali  men  embarked  eagerly  in  any  pursuit,  should  be  reserved  exclusively 
for  them :  for,  as  pedantry  is  an  ostentatious  obtrusion  of  knowledge,  in 
which  those  who  hear  us  cannot  sympathize,  it  is  a  fault  of  which  soldiers, 
sailors,  sportsmen,  gamesters,  cultivators,  and  all  men  engaged  in  a  parti- 
cular occupation,  are  quite  as  guilty  as  scholars ;  but  they  have  the  good 
fortune  to  have  the  vice  only  of  pedantry, — ^whUe  scholars  have  both  the 
vice  and  the  name  for  it  too. 

Some  persons  are  apt  to  contrast  the  acquisition  of  important  knowledge 
with  what  they  call  simple  pleasures ;  and  deem  it  more  becoming  that  a 
woman  should  educate  flowers,  make  friendships  with  birds,  and  pick  up 
plants,  than  enter  into  more  difficult  and  fatiguing  studies.  If  a  woman 
has  no  taste  and  genius  for  higher  occupations,  let  her  engage  in  these,  to 
be  sure,  rather  than  remain  destitute  of  any  pursuit.  But  why  are  we  ne- 
cessarily to  doom  a  girl,  whatever  her  taste  or  her  capacity,  to  one  unvaried 
line  of  petty  and  frivolous  occupation?  If  she  is  fiill  of  strong  sense  and  ele- 
vated curk>sity,  can  there  be  any  reason  why  she  should  be  diluted  and  en- 
feebled down  to  a  mere  culler  of  simples,  and  fancier  of  birds? — ^why  books 
of  history  and  reasoning  are  to  be  torn  out  of  her  hand,  and  why  she  is  to 
be  sent,  like  a  butterfly,  to  hover  over  the  idle  flowers  of  the  field?  Such 
amusements  are  innocent  to  those  whom  they  can  occupy ;  but  they  are  not 
innocent  to  those  who  have  too  powerful  understandings  to  be  occupied  by 
them.  Light  broths  and  fruits  are  innocent  food  only  to  weak  or  to  infant 
stomachs;  but  they  are  poison  to  that  organ  in  its  perfect  and  mature  state. 
But  the  great  charm  appears  to  be  in  the  word  simpltcitp — simple  pleasures! 
If  by  a  simple  pleasure  is  meant  an  innocent  pleasure,  the  observation  is  best 
answered  by  showing,  that  the  pleasure  which  resul  ts  from  the  acquisition  of  im- 
portant knowledge  is  quite  as  innocent  as  any  pleasure  whatever  :  but  if  by  a 
simple  pleasure  is  meant  one,  the  cause  of  which  does  not  last  long,  or  which- 
can  be  easily  analysed,  or  which  in  itself  is  very  faint,  then  simple  pleasures ' 
seem  to  be  very  nearly  synonymous  with  small  pleasures ;  and  if  the  sim- 
plicity were  to  be  a  little  increased,  the  pleasure  would  vanish  altogether. 

As  k  is  impossible  that  every  man  should  have  industry  or  activity  suffi- 
cient to  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  of  education,  it  is  natural  that  men 
who  are  ignorant  themselves  should  view,  with  some  degree  of  jealousy  and 
alarm,  any  proposal  for  improving  the  education  of  women.  But  such  men 
may  depend  upon  it,  however  the  system  of  female  education  may  be  ex- 
altcMi,  that  there  will  never  be  wanting  a  due  proportion  of  failures;  and  that 
after  parents,  guardians,  and  preceptors  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  make 
every  i)ody  wise,  there  will  still  be  a  plentiful  supply  of  women  who  have 
taken  special  care  to  remain  otherwise;  and  they  may  rest  assured,  if  the 
otter  extinction  of  ignorance  and  folly  is  the  evil  they  dread,  that  their  inte- 
rests will  always  be  effectually  protected,  in  spite  of  every  exertion  to  the 
contrary. 

We  must  in  candour  allow,  that  those  women  who  begin  will  have  some- 
thing more  to  overcome  than  may  probably  hereafter  be  the  case.  We 
cannot  deny  the  jealousy  which  exists  among  pompous  and  foolish  men 
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respecting  the  education  of  women.  There  is  a  class  of  pedants,  who  would 
be  cut  short  in  the  estimation  of  the  world  a  whole  cubit,  if  it  were  g^ne^ 
rally  known  that  a  young  lady  of  eighteen  could  be  taught  to  decline  the 
tenses  of  the  middle  voice,  or  acquaint  herself  with  the  MoMc  varieties  of  that 
celebrated  language.  Then  women  have,  of  course,  all  ignorant  men  tor 
enemies  to  their  instruction,  who  being  bound  (as  they  think],  in  point  of 
sex,  to  know  more»  are  not  well  pleased,  in  point  of  tact,  to  know  less.  But» 
among  men  of  sense  and  liberal  politeness,  a  woman,  wjho  has  successfully 
cultivated  her  mind,  without  diminishing  the  gentleness  and  propriety  other 
manners,  is  always  sure  to  mi»t  with  a  respect  and  attention  bordering  opoi 
enthusiasm. 

There  is  in  either  sex  a  strong  and  permanent  disposition  to  appear  agreo- 
able  to  the  other  :  and  this  is  the  fair  answer  to  those  who  are  fond  of  sop** 
posing  that  a  higher  degree  of  knowledge  would  make  women  ratherthe 
rivals  than  the  companions  of  men.     Presupposing  such  a  desire  to  pknse, 
it  seems  much  more  probable,  that  a  common  pursuit  should  be  a  fresh 
source  of  interest,  than  a  source  of  contention.    Indeed » to  soppoae  that  any 
mode  of  education  can  create  a  general  jealousy  and  rivalry  between  the 
sexes,  is  so  very  ridiculous,  that  it  requires  only  to  be  sjUited  in  order  to  be 
refuted.    The  same  desire  of  pleasing  secures  all  that  delicacy  and  reserre 
which  are  of  such  inestimable  value  to  women.     We  ave  quite  astonished, 
in  hearing  men  converse  on  such  subjects,  to  find  them  attributing  sudi 
beautiful  effects  to  ignorance.    It  would  appear,  from  the  tenor  of  such  ob- 
jections, that  ignorance  had  been  the  great  civilizer  of  the  world.   Women 
are  delicate  and  refined,  only  because  they  are  ignorant; — ^they  manage  their 
household,  only  because  they  are  ignorant; — ^they  attend  to  their  children, 
only  because  they  know  no  better.    Now,  we  must  really  confesSr  we  have 
all  our  lives  been  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  the  value  of  ignorance.   We 
have  always  attributed  the  modesty  and  the  refined  manners  of  women,  to 
their  being  well  taught  in  moral  and  religious  duty, — to  the  hazardous sitaa- 
tion  in  which  they  are  placed, — to  that  perpetual  vigilance  which  it  is  their 
duty  to  exercise  over  thought,  word,  and  action,— -and  to  that  cultivation  of 
the  mild  virtues,  which  those  Wio  cultivate  the  stern  and  magnanimous  vir^ 
tues  expect  at  then*  hands..    After  all,  let  it  be  remembered,  we  are  not 
saying  there  are  no  objections  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  female 
sex.    We  would  not  hazard  such  a  proposition  respecting  any  thing  ;bok 
we  are  saying,  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  the  best  method  of  employii^ 
time ;  and  that  there  are  fewer  objections  to  it  than  to  any  other  method. 
There  are,  perhaps,  50,000  females  in  Great  Britain  who  are  exempted  by 
circumstances  from  all  necessary  labour  :  but  every  human  being  must  do 
something  with  (heir  existence ;  and  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  is,  upon  the 
whole,  the  most  innocent,  the  most  dignified,  and  the  most  useful  method  of 
filling  up  that  idleness,  of  which  there  is  always  so  large  a  portion  in  natiooft 
far  advanced  in  civilization.     Let  any  man  reflect,  too,  upon  the  solitary 
situation  in  which  women  are  placed, — the  ill  treatment  to  which  they  are 
sometimes  exposed,  and  which  they  must  endure  in  silence,  and  withoot 
the  power  of  complaining, — and  he  must  feel  convinced  that  the  happip^ 
of  a  woman  will  be  materially  increased  in  proportion  as  education  has  given 
to  her  the  habit  and  the  means  of  drawing  her  resources  from  herself. 

There  are  a  few  common  phrases  in  circulation,  respecting  the  duties  of 
women,  to  which  we  wish  to  pay  some  degree  of  attention,  because  thef 
are  rather  inimical  to  tliose  opinions  which  we  have  advanced  on  this  subject* 
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Indeed,  independeoUy  of  thfs,  there  is  nothing  which  requires  more  vigilance 
than  the  current  phrases  of  the  day,  of  which  there  are  always  some  resorted 
to  in  every  dispute,  and  from  the  sovereign  authority  of  which  it  is  often 
vain  to  make  any  appeal.  "  The  true  theatre  for  a  woman  is  the  sick, 
chamber;'' — **  Nothing  so  honourable  to  a  woman  as  not  to  be  spoken  of  al 
all."  These  two  phrases,  the  delight  of  Noodiedom,  are  gr^iwn  into  common- 
places upon  the  subject;  and  are  not  unfrequently  employed  to  distinguish 
that  love  of  knowledge  in^women,  which,  in  our  bumble  opinion,  it  is  of  so 
much  importance  to  cherish.  Nothing,  certainly,  is  so  ornamental  and 
delightful  in  women  as  the  benevoleaA  virtues ;  but  time  cannot  be  filled  up, 
and  life  employed,  with  high  and  impassioned  virtues.  Some  of  these 
feelings  are  of  rare  occurrence-*all  of  short  duration— or  nature  would  sink 
under  theni.  A  scene  of  distress  and  anguish  is  an  occasion  where  the 
finest  qualities  of  the  female  mind  may  be  displayed ;  but  il  is  a  monstrous 
exaggeration  to  tell  women  that  they  are  born  only  for  scenes  of  distress  and 
anguish.  Nurse  father,  Hiother,  sister,  and  brother,  if  they  want  it;— ^t 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  plainest  duties  to  neglect  them.  But,  when  we 
are  talking  of  the  common  occupations  of  life,  do  not  let  us  mistake  the 
accidents  for  the  occupations  ;*-*when  we  are  arguing  bow  the  twenty- 
three  kours  of  the  day  are  to  be  filled  up,  it  is  idle  to  tell  us-of  those  feelings 
and  agitations,  above  the  level  of  common  existence,  which  may  employ 
the  remaining  hour.  Compassion,  and  every  other  virtue,  are  the  great 
objects  we  all  ought  to'have  in  vi^w;  but  no  man  (and  no  woman)  can  fill 
up  the  twenty-four  hours  by  acts  of  virtue.  But  one  is  a  lawyer,  and  the 
other  a  plou^man,  and  the  third  a  merchant ;  and  then,  acts  of  goodne5«^ 
and  intervals  of  compassion  and  fine  feeling,  are  scattered  up  and  down  the 
common  occupations  of  life.  We  know  women  are  to  be  compassionate ; 
but  (hey  cannot  be  compassionate  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  till 
twelve  at  night; — and  what  are  they  to  do  in  the  interval?  This  is  the 
only  question  we  have  been  putting  all  along,  and  is  all  that  can  be  meant 
by  literary  education. 

Then,  again,  as  to  the  notoriety  which  is  incurred  by  literatm^. — The 
cultivation  of  knowledge  is  a  very  distinct  thing  from  its  publication ;  nor 
does  it  follow  that  a  woman  is  to  become  afi  author,  merely  because  she  has 
talent  enough  for  it.  We  do  not  wi^  a  lady  to  write  books, — to  defend  and 
reply,— to  squabble  about  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  or  the  plain  of  Troy, — 
any  mors  than  we  wish  her  to  dance  at  the  opera,  to  play  at  a  public  concert, 
or  to  put  pictures  in  the  exhibition,  because  she  has  learned  music,  dancing 
and  drawing.  The  great  use  of  her  knowledge  will  be,  that  it  contributes 
lo  her  private  happiness.  She  may  make  it  public ;  but  it  is  not  the  principal 
abject  which  tlie  friends  of  female  education  have  in  view.  Among  men, 
the  few  who  write  bear  no  comparison  to  the  many  who  read.  We  hear 
Boat  of  the  former,  indeed,  because  they  are,  in  general,  the  most  osten-* 
talious  part  of  literary  mdn;  but  there  are  innumerable  men,' who,  without 
erer  laying  themselves  before  the  public,  have  made  use  of  literature  to  add 
to  the  strength  of  their  understandings,  and  to  improve  the  happiness  of  their 
Kves.  After  all,  it  may  be  an  evil  for  ladies  to  be  talked  of ;  but  we  really 
think  those  ladies  who  are  talked  of  only  as  Miss  Edgeworth,  Mrs.  Barbauld, 
I  nd  Mrs.  Hamilton  are  talked  of,  may  bear  their  misfortunes  with  a  very 
( reat  degree  of  Christian  patience ;  and  such  singular  examples  of  ill  fortune 
1  ay  pei^aps  render  the  school  of  adversity  a  little  more  popular  than  it  is  at 
liesent. 
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Their^xemption  from  all  the  necessary  business  of  life  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  motives  for  the  improvement  of  education  in  women.  Lawyers 
and  physicians  have  in  their  professions  a  constant  motive  to  exerlion;  if 
you  neglect  their  education,  they  must  in  a  certain  degree  educate  themselves 
by  their  commerce  with  the  world :  they  must  learn  caution,  accuracy,  and 
judgment,  because  they  must  incur  responsibility.  But  if  you  neglecl  to 
educate  the  mind  of  a  woman,  by  the  speculative  difficulties  which  occor 
in  literature,  it  can  never  be  educated  at  all ;  if  youdonoteffectuallyrouseitby 
education,  it  must  remain  for  ever  languid.  Uneducated  men  may  escape 
intellectual  degradation;  uneducated  women  cannot.  They  have  nothing 
to  do ;  and  if  they  come  untaught  from  the  schools  of  education,  they  will 
never  be  instructed  in  the  school  of  events. 

Women  have  not  their  livelihood  to  gain  by  knowledge;  and  that  is  one 
motive  for  relaxing  all  those  efforts  which  are  made  in  the  education  of  men. 
They  certainly  have  not;  but  they  have  happiness  to  gain,  to  which  know- 
ledge leads  as  probably  as  it  does  to  profit;  and  that  is  a  reason  agaiqat 
mistaken  indulgence.  Besides,  we  conceive  the  labour  and  fatigoe  of 
accomplishments,  to  be  quite  equal  to  the  labour  and  fatigue  of  knowledge; 
and  that  it  takes  quite  as  many  years  to  be  charming  as  it  does  to  be  learned. 

Another  difference  of  the  sexes  is,  that  women  are  attended  to,  and  men 
attend.  All  acts  of  courtesy  and  politeness  originate  from  the  one  8ex,  and 
are  received  by  the  other.  We  can  see  no  sort  of  reason,  from  this  diversity 
of  condition,  for  giving  to  women  a  trifling  and  insignificant  education;  but 
we  see  in  it  a  very  powerful  reason  for  strengthening  their  judgment,  and 
inspiring  them  with  the  habit  of  employing  time  usefully.  We  admit  maoy 
striking  differences  in  the  situation  of  the  two  sexes,  and  many  striking 
differences  of  understanding,  proceeding  from  the  difierent  circumstances 
in  which  they  are  placed :  but  Jthere  is  not  a  single  difference  of  thi&kind 
which  does  not  afford  a  new  argument  for  making  the  education  of  womeff 
better  than  it  is.  They  have  nothing  serious  to  do ; — is  that  a  reason  why 
they  should  be  brought  up  to  do  nothing  but  what  is  trifling  ?  They  are 
exposed  to  greater  dangers;— -is  that  a  reason  why  their  faculties  are  to  be 
purposely  and  industriously  weakened  ?  They  are  to  form  the  characten  of 
future  men ; — is  that  a  cause  why  their  own  characters  are  to  be  broken  and 
frittered  down  as  they  now  are  ?  In  short,  there  is  not  a  single  trait  in  that 
diversity  of  circumstances,  in  which  the  two  sexes  are  placed,  that  does  not 
decidedly  prove  the  magnitude  of  the  error  we  commit  in  neglecting  (as  we 
do  neglect)  the  education  of  women. 

If  the  objections  against  the  better  education  of  women  could  be  over- 
ruled, one  of  the  great  advantages  that  would  ensue  would  be  the  extinclioft 
of  innumerable  follies.  A  decided  and  prevailing  taste  for  one  or  another 
.  mode  of  education  there  must  be.  A  century  past,  it  was  for  housewifery 
— now  it  is  for  accomplishments.  The  object  nQW  is,  to  make  women 
artists, — to  give  them  an  excellence  in  drawing,  music,  painting,  and  danc- 
ing,—of  which,  persons  who  make  these  pursuits  the  occupation  of  Ihcir 
lives,  and  derive  from  them  their  subsistence,  need  not  be  ashamed.  Now, 
one  great  evil  of  all  this  is,  that  it  does  not  last.  If  the  whole  of  life,  ^ 
somebody  says,  were  an  Olympic  game, — if  we  could  go  on  feasting  «» 
dancing  to  the  end, — ^this  might  do;  but  this  is  merely  a  provision  for  the 
.little  interval  between  coming  into  life,  and  settling  in  it ;  while  it  leaves  a 
long  and  dreary  expanse  behind,  devoid  both  of  dignity  and  checrfutoesa. 
No  mother,  no  woman  who  has  passed  over  the  few  first  years  of  life,  sings* 
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or  dances,  or  draws,  or  plays  upon  musical  instruments.  These  are  merely 
means  for  displaying  the  graae  and  vivacity  of  youth,  wUeh  every  woman 
gites  up,  as  she  gives  up  the  dress  and  the  manners  of  eighteen :  she  has  no 
wish  to  retain  them ;  or,  if  she  has,  she  is  driven  out  of  them  by  diameter 
and  derision.  The  system  of  female  education,  as  it  now  stands,  aims  only 
at  embellishing  a  few  years  of  life,  which  are  in  themselves  so  full  of  grace 
and  happiness,  tiiat  they  hardly  want  it ;  and  then  leaves  the  rest  of  existence 
a  miserable  prey  to  idle  insignificance.  No  woman  of  understanding  and 
reflection  can  possibly  conceive  she  is  doing  justice  to  her  children  by  such 
kind  of  education.  The  object  is,  to  give  to  children  resources  that  will 
endure  as  long  as  life  endures, — hai)its  that  time  will  ameliorate,  not  destroy, 
^occupations  that  will  render  sickness  tolerable,  solitude  pleasant,  age 
venerable,  life  more  dignified  and  useful,  and  therefore  death  less  terrible: 
and  the  compensation  which  is  ofiered  for  the  omission  of  all  this,  is  a 
short-lived  blaze, — a  little  temporary  cfffect,  which  has  no  other  consequence 
thaa  to  deprive  the  remainder  of  life  of  all  taste  and  relish.  There  may  be 
women  who  have  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  wha  evince  a  decided  talent 
for  drawing  or  for  music.  In  that  case,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  their 
cultivation ;  but  the  error  is,  to  make  these  things  the  grand  and  universri 
object, — to  insist  upon  it  that  every  woman  is  to  sing,  and  draw,  and  dance 
— with  nature  or  against  nature, — to  bind  her  apprentice  to  some  accom- 
plishment, and,  if  she  cannot  succeed  in  oil  or  water-colours,  to  prefer 
gildings  varnishing,  burnishing,  box-making,  or  shoe-making,  to  real  and 
solid  impravement  in  taste,  knowledge,  and  understanding. 

A  great  deal  is  said  in  favour  of  the  social  nature  of  the  fine  arts.  Music 
gives  pleasure  to  others.  Drawing  is  an  art,  the  amusement  of  which  does 
not  centre  in  him  who  exercises  it,  but  is  diffused  among  the  rest  of  the 
world.  This  is  true;  but  there  is  nothing,  after  all,  so  social  as  a  cultivated 
mind.  We  do  not  mean  to  speak  slightingly  of  the  fine  arts,  or  to  depreciate 
the  good  humour  with  which  they  are  sometimes  exhibited ;  but  we  appeal 
to  any  man,  whether  a  little  spirited  and  sensible  conversation — displaying, 
modestly,  useful  acquirements — ^and  evincing  rational  curiosity,  is  not  well 
worth  the  highest  exertions  of  musical  or  graphical  skill.  A  woman  of 
accomplishments  may  entertain  those  who  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  her 
for  half  an  hour  with  great  brilliancy;  but  a  mind  full  of  ideas,  and  with 
that  elastic  spring  which  the  love  of  knowledge  only  can  convey,  is  a  per- 
petual source  of  exhilaration  and  amusement  to  all  that  come  within  its 
reach ; — ^not  collecting  its  force  into  single  and  insulated  achievements,  like 
the  efforts  made  in  the  fine  arts — ^but  diffusing,  equally  over  the  whole  of 
existeiice,  a  calm  pleasure — abetter  loved  as  it  is  longer  felt — ^and  suitable 
lo  every  variety  and  every  period  of  life.  Therefore,  instead  of  hanging 
the  understanding  of  a  woman  upon  wails,  or  hearing  it  vibrate  upon  strings, 
— instead  of  seeing  it  in  clouds,  or  hearing  it  in  the  wind, — we  would  make 
it  the  first  spring  and  ornament  of  society,  by  enriching  it  with  attainments 
apoD  which  alone  such  power  depends. 

If  the  education  of  women  were  improved,  the  education  of  men  would 
be  improved  also*  Let  any  one  consider  (in  order  to  bring  the  matter 
more  home  by  an  individual  instance)  of  what  immense  importance  to 
society  it  is,  whettier  a  nobleman  of  first-rate  fortune  and  distinction  is 
well  or  ill  brought  up; — what  a  taste  and  fashion  he  may  inspire  for  private 
and  for  political  vice; — and  what  misery  and  mischief  he  may  produce  to 
the  IlKHsand  human  beings  who  are  dependent  on  him  I    A  country  con- 
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tains  DO  such  curse  within  its  bosom.    Youlh,  wealth,  high  rank,  and  vice, 
form  a  combination  which  bafiles  all  remonslrance  and  invective,  and  beats 
down  all  opposition  before  it.     A  man  of  high  rank  who  combines  these 
qualifications  for  corruption,  is  aknosi  the  master  of  the  manners  of  the 
age,  and  has  the  public  happiness  within  his  grasp.    Bui  the  most  beautiful 
possession  which  a  country  can  have  is  a  noble  and  rich  man,  who  loves 
virtue  and  knowledge ;— -who,  without  being  feeble  or  faaaiical,  is  pious — 
and  who,  without  being  feu^tious,  is  firm  and  independent;— who,  in  his 
political  life,  is  an  equitable  mediator  between  king  and  people;  and,  in  his 
civil  life,  a  firm  promoter  of  all  which  can  shed  a  lustre  upon  his  country, 
or  promote  the  peace  and  order  of  the  world.   But  if  these  objects  are  of  the 
importance  which  we  attribute  to  tliem,  the  education  of  women  must  be 
important,  as  the  formation  of  character  for  the  first  seven  or  eight  years  of 
life  seems  to  depend  almost  entirely  upon  them.     It  is  certainly  in  the 
power  of  a  sensible  and  well-educated  mother  to  inspire,  within  that  period, 
such  tastes  and  propensities  as  shall  nearly  decide  the  destiny  of  the  future 
man ;  and  this  is  done,  not  only  by  the  intentional  exertions  of  the  mother, 
but  by  the  gradual  and  insensible  imitation  of  the  child ;  for  there  is  some- 
thing extremely  contagious  in  greatness  and  rectitude  of  thinking,  even  at 
that  age;  and  the  character  of  the  mother,  with  whom  he  passes  his  early 
infancy,  is  always  an  event  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  child.  A  merely 
accomplished  woman  cannot  infuse  her  tastes  into  the  minds  of  her  sods  ; 
and  if  she  could,  nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate  than  her  success. 
Besides,  when  her  accomplishments  are  given  up,  she'has  nothing  left  for  it, 
but  to  amuse  herself  in  the  best  way  she  can ;  and,  becoming  entirdy  fri- 
Tolous,  either  declines  the  fatigue  of  attending  to  her  children,  or»  att^ding 
to  them,  has  neither  talents  nor  knowledge  to  succeed :  and,  therefore,  h^re 
is  a  plain  and  fair  answer  to  those  who  ask  so  triumphantly.  Why  saould  a 
woman  dedicate  herself  to  this  branch  of  knowledge?  or  why  should  she  be 
attached  to  such  science? — Because,  by  having  gained  information  on  these 
points,  she  may  inspire  her  son  with  valuable  tastes,  which  may  abide  by 
him  through  life,  and  carry  him  up  to  all  the  sublimities  of  knowlec^e ; — 
because  she  cannot  lay  the  foundation  of  a  great  character,  if  she  is  absorbed 
in  frivolous  amusements,  nor  inspire  her  child  with  noble  desires,  when  a 
long  course  of  trifling  has  destroyed  the  little  talents  which  were  left  by  a 
bad  education. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  a  country,  that  there  should  be  as  many  un- 
derstandings as  possible  actively  employed  within  it.  Mankind  are  much 
happier  for  the  discovery  of  barometers,  thermometers,  steam-engines,  and 
all  the  innumerable  inventions  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  We  are  every  day 
and  every  hour  reaping  the  benefit  of  such  talent  and  ingenuity.  Tlie  same 
observation  is  true  of  such  works  as  those  of  Dryden,  Pope,  Milton,  and 
Shakspeare.  Mankind  are  much  happier  that  such  individuals  have  lived 
and  written ;— they  add  every  day  to  the  stock  of  public  enjoyment— and 
perpetually  gladden  and  emt>ellish  life.  Now,  the  number  of  those  who 
exercise  their  understanding  to  any  good  purpose  is  exactly  in  proportion 
to  those  who  exercise  it  at  all ;  but  as  the  matter  stands  at  present,  half  the 
talent  in  the  universe  nms  to  waste,  and  is  totally  unprofitable.  It  would 
have  been  almost  as  well  for  the  world,  hitherto,  that  women,  instead  of 
possessing  the  capacities  they  do  at  present,  should  have  t>cen  bom  wholly 
destitute  of  wit,  genius,  and  every  other  attribute  of  mind  of  which  men 
make  so  eminent  an  use  :  and  the  ideas  of  use  and  possession  are  so  united 
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togelfaer,  that,  because  it  has  been  the  custom  in  almost  all  countries  to  give 
to  women  a  different  and  a  worse  education  than  to  men,  the  notion  has  ob- 
taiaed  that  they  do  not  possess  Caiculties  which  they  do  not  cultivate.  Just 
»i  io  breaking  up  a  common,  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  make  the  poor 
believe  it  will  carry  corn,  merely  because  they  have  been  hitherto  accus- 
lomed  to  see  it  produce  nothing  but  weeds  and  grass — they  very  naturally 
oystake  its  present  condition  for  its  general  nature.  So  completely  have  the 
talents  of  women  been  kept  down,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  single  work,  either 
of  reason,  or  imagination^  written  by  a  woman,  which  is  in  general  circu- 
lation, either  in  the  English,  French,  or  Italian  literature; — scarcely  one 
that  has  crept  even  into  the  ranks  of  our  minor  poets. 

If  the  possession  of  excellent  talents  is  not  a  conclusive  reason  why  they 
dwuld  be  improved,  it  at  least  amounts  to  a  very  strong  presumption ;  and, 
if  it  ean  be  shown  that  women  may  be  trained  to  reason  and  imagine  as  well 
as  men,  the  strongest  reasons  are  certainly  necessary  to  show  us  why  we 
flhoold  not  avail  ourselves  of  such  rich  gifts  of  nature ;  and  we  have  a  right 
to  call  for  a  clear  statement  of  those  perils  which  make  it  necessary  that 
goch  talents  should  b«  totally  extinguished,  or,  at  most,  very  partially  drawn 
oat.  The  burthen  of  proof  does  not  lie  with  those  who  say.  Increase  the 
quantity  of  talent  in  any  country  as  much  as  possible — for  such  a  proposi- 
tioD  is  in  confonnity  with  every  man's  feelings  :  but  it  lies  with  those  who 
say,  Take  care  to  keep  that  understanding  weak  and  trifling,  which  nature 
lias  made  capable  of  becoming  strong  and  powerful.  The  paradox  is  with 
ttmn,  not  with  us.  In  all  human  reasoning,  knowledge  must  be  taken 
bra  good,  till  it  can  be  shown  Co  be  an  evil.  But  now.  Nature  makes  to 
Bgrich  and  magnificent  presents;  and  we  say  to  her — ^You  are  too  luxuriant 
md  munificent — ^we  must  keep  you  under,  and  prune  you ; — we  have  la- 
knto  enough  in  the  other  half  of  the  creation ; — and,  if  you  will  not  stupify 
md  enfeeble  the  mind  of  women  to  our  hands,  we  ourselves  must  expose 
iiem  to  a  narcotic  process,  and  educate  away  the  fatal  redundance  with 
vbidi  the  world  is  afflicted,  and  the  order  of  sublunary  things  deranged. 
One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  life  is  conversation  ; — and  the  pleasures 
rfeonversatioD  are  of  course  enhanced  by  every  increase  of  knowledge  : 
Bet  that  we  should  meet  together  to  talk  of  alkalis  and  angles,  or  to  add  to 
wr  stock  of  history  and  philology — though  a  little  of  all  these  things  is  no 
M  ingredient  in  conversation  :  but,  let  the  subject  be  what  it  may,  there 
it  always  a  prodigious  difference  between  the  conversation  of  those  who 
hre  been  well  educated  and  of  those  who  have  not  enjoyed  this  advantage. 
tioD  gives  fecundity  of  thought,  copiousness  of  illustration,  quickness, 
',  fancy,  words,  images,  and  illustrations: — it  decorates  every  common 
and  gives  the  power  of  trilling,  without  being  undignified  and 
The  subjects  themselves  may  not  be  wanted,  upon  which  the  ta- 
of  an  educated  man  have  been  exercised :  but  there  is  always  a  demand 
(hose  talents  which  his  education  has  rendered  strong  and  quick.  Now, 
ly  nothing  can  be  furfter  from  our  intention  than  to  say  any  thing  rude 
Qopleasant ;  but  we  must  be  excused  for  observing,  that  it  is  not  now 
7  common  thing  to  be  interested  by  the  variety  and  extent  of  female 
rledge ;  but  it  is  a  very  common  thing  to  lament,  that  the  finest  faculties 
iworld  have  been  confined  to  trifles  utterly  unworthy  of  their  richness 
their  strength, 
pursuit  of  knowledge  is  the  most  innocent  and  interesting  occupation 
ean  be  given  to  t^e  female  sex;  nor  can  there  be  a  better  method  of 
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checkiog  a  spirit  of  dissipation  than  by  diffusing  a  taste  for  literature.  The 
true  way  to  attack  vice  is  by  setting  up  something  else  against  it.  Give  to 
women,  in  early  youth,  something  to  acquire,  of  sufficient  interest  and  im- 
portance to  command  the  application  of  the  mature  faculties,  and  to  excite 
their  perseverance  in  future  life; — teach  them  that  happiness  is  to  be 
derived  from  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  the  gralificatioD  of 
vanity;  and  you  will  raise  up  a  much  more  formidable  barrier  against  dis- 
sipation than  an  host  of  invectives  and  exhortations  can  supply. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  an  unfortunate  man  getsdrunk  with  very  bad  wine 
— not  to  gratify  his  palate,  but  to  forget  his  cares  :  he  does  not  set  any  value  on 
what  he  receives,  but  on  account  of  what  it  excludes;  it  keeps  out  something 
worse  than  itself.  Now,  though  it  were  denied  that  the  acquisition  of  se- 
rious knowledge  is  of  itself  important  to  a  woman,  sfill  it  prevents  a  taste 
for  silly  and  pernicious  works  of  imagination ;  it  keeps  away  the  horrid  trash 
of  novels;  and,  in  lieu  of  that  eagerness  for  emotion  and  adventure,  which 
books  of  that  sort  inspire,  promotes  a  calm  and  steady  temperament  ef 
mind. 

A  man  who  deserves  such  a  piece  of  good  fortune  may  generally  find  an 
excellent  companion  for  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  life ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  find  a  companion  for  his  understanding,  who  has  similar  pursuits  with 
himself,  or  who  can  comprehend  the  pleasure  he  derives  from  them.  We 
really  can  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  otherwise ;  nor  comprehend 
how  the  pleasures  of  domestic  life  can  be  promoted  by  diminishing  the 
number  of  subjects  in  which  persons  who  are  to  spend  their  lives  together 
take  a  common  interest. 

One  of  the  most  agreeable  consequences  of  knowledge  is  the  respect  and 
importance  which  it  communicates  to  old  age.  Men  rise  in  character  often 
as  they  increase  in  years , — they  are  venerable  from  what  they  have  acquir- 
ed, and  pleasing  from  what  they  can  impart.  If  they  outlive  their  facul- 
ties, the  mere  frame  itself  is  respected  for  what  it  once  contained ;  but  womeo 
(such  is  their  unfortunate  style  of  education)  haiard  every  thing  upon  one 
cast  of  the  die  ; — when  youth  is  gone,  all  is  gone.  No  human  creature  gives 
his  admiration  for  nothing ;  either  the  eye  must  be  charmed,  or  the  under- 
standing gratified.  A  woman  must  talk  wisely,  or  look  well.  Every  hu- 
man being  must  put  up  with  the  coldest  civility,  who  has  neither  the  channs 
of  youth  nor  the  wisdom  of  age.  Neither  is  there  the  slightest  commisera- 
tion for  decayed  accomplishments : — no  man  mourns  over  the  fragments  of 
a  dancer,  or  drops  a  tear  on  the  relics  of  musical  skill.  They  are  flowers 
destined  to  perish;  but  the  decay  of  great  talents  is  always  the  subject  of 
solemn  pity ;  and,  even  when  their  last  memorial  is  over,  their  ruins  and 
vestiges  are  regarded  with  pious  affection. 

There  is  no  connexion  between  the  ignorance  in  which  women  are  kept, 
and  the  preservation  of  moral  and  religious  principle ;  and  yet  certainly 
there  is,  in  the  minds  of  some  timid  and  respectable  persons,  a  vague,  in- 
definite dread  of  knowledge,  as  if  it  were  capable  of  producing  these  effects. 
It  might  almost  be  supposed,  from  the  dread  which  the  propagation  of 
knowledge  has  excited,  that  there  was  some  great  secret  which  was  to  be 
kept  in  impenetrable  obscurity, — ^thal  all  moral  rules  were  a  species  of  de- 
lusion and  imposture,  the  detection  of  which,  by  the  improvement  of  the 
understanding,  would  be  attended  with  the  most  fatal  consequences  to  aU«. 
and  particularly  to  women.  If  we  could  possibly  understand  what  these 
great  secrets  were,  we  might  perhaps  be  disposed  to  concur  in  their  preser- 
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valion ;  but  believing  that  all  the  salutary  rules  which  are  itnposed  on  wo- 
men are  Uie  result  of  true  wisdom,  and  productive  of  the  greatest  happiness, 
we  cannot  understand  how  they  are  to  become  less  sensible  of  this  truth 
in  proportion  as  their  power  of  discovering  truth  in  general  is  increased, 
and  the  habit  of  viewing  questions  with  accuracy  and  comprehension  esta- 
bliahed  by  education.  There  are  men,  indeed,  who  are  always  exclaiming 
against  every  species  of  power,  because  it  is  connected  with  danger :  their 
dread  of  abuses  is  so  much  stronger  than  their  admiration  of  uses,  that  they 
would  cheerfully  give  up  the  use  of  fire,  gunpowder,  and  printing,  (o  be 
freed  from  robbers,  incendiaries,  and  libels.  It  is  true,  that  every  increase 
of  knowledge  may  possibly  render  depravity  more  depraved,  as  well  as  it 
may  increase  the  strength  of  virtue.  It  is  in  itself  only  power ;  and  its  va- 
lue depends  on  its  application.  But,  trust  to  the  natural  love  of  good  where 
there  is  no  temptation  to  be  bad-^it  operates  nowhere  more  forcibly  than 
in  education.  No  man,  whether  he  be  tutor,  guardian,  or  friend,  ever 
coolents  himself  with  infusing  the  mere  ability  to  acquire ;  but,  giving  the 
power,  he  gives  withit  a  taste  for  the  wise  and  rational  exercise  of  that  power ; 
so  that  an  educated  person  is  not  only  one  with  stronger  and  better  faculties 
than  others,  but  with  a  more  useful  propehsity — a  disposition  better  culti- 
vafed-Hind  assodations  of  a  higher  and  more  important  class. 

In  short,  and  to  recapitulate  Uie  main  points  upon  which  we  have  insist- 
ed—^Why  the  disproportion  in  knowledge  between  the  two  sexes  should 
be  so  great,  when  the  inequality  in  natural  talents  is  so  small ;  or  why  the 
understanding  of  women  should  be  lavished  upon  trifles,  when  nature  has 
made  it  capable  of  higher  and  better  things,  we  profess  ourselves  not  able  to 
understand.     The  affectation  charged  upon  female  knowledge  is  best  cured 
by  making  that  knowledge  more  general ;  and  economy  devolved  upon 
women  is  best  secured  by  the  ruin,  disgrace,  and  inconvenience  which  pro- 
ceeds from  neglecting  it.    For  the  care  of  cjiildren,  nature  has  made  a  di- 
feet  and  powerful  provision  ;  and  the  gentleness  and  elegance  of  women  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  that  desire  to  please,  which  is  productive  of  the 
greatest  part  of  civilization  and  refinement,  and  which  rests  uoon  a  founda- 
tion loo  deep  to  be  ^aken  by  Any  such  modifications  in  education  as  we 
have  proposed.    If  you  educate  women  to  attend  to  dignified  and  important 
subjects,  you  are  multiplying,  beyond  measure,  the  chances  of  human  im- 
provement by  preparing  and  medicatif^  those  early  impressions  which 
always  come  from  the  mother ;  and  which,  in  a  great  majority  of  instances 
are  quite  decisive  of  character  and  genius.    Nor  is  it  only  in  the  business  of 
education  that  women  would  influence  the  destiny  of  men ; — It  women 
knew  more,  men  must  learn  more — for  ignorance  would  then  be  shameful 
— and  it  would  become  Uie  fashion  to  be  instructed.  The  instruction  of  women 
improves  the  stock  of  national  talents,  and  employs  more  minds  for  theinslruc- 
tioo  aad  amusementof  the  world  ;—^itlncreases  thepleasuresofsociety  by  mul- 
(iplyiiig  the  topics  upon  which  tiie  two  sexes  take  a  common  interest; — and 
BudLes  marrhige  an  intercourse  of  understanding  as  well  as  of  affection,  by 
giving  dignity  and  importance  to  the  female  character.    The  education  of 
women  favours  public  ndorals ;  it  provides  for  every  season  of  life,  as  well 
as  lior  the  brightest  and  the  best ;  aiid  leaves  a  woman  when  she  is  stricken 
by  the  hand  of  time,  not  as  she-now  is,  destitute  of  every  thing,  and  neglect- 
ed by  all,  but  with  the  full  power  and  the  splendid  attractions  of  knowledge, 
—diffusing  the  elegant  pleasures  of  polite  literature,  and  receiving  the  just 
homage  of  learned  and  accomplished  men. 
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ON  THE  EXPEDIENCY  OF  A  JLEGISLATIYE  PROVISION  FOR 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE.* 

Some  worthy  persons,  how  deeply  soever  they  may  be  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  universal  Education,  are  disposed  to  question  the  expe* 
diency  of  Government  interfering  with  the  instruction  of  Hke  people,  and 
that  on  two  grounds : — They  are  suspicious  of  Government,  and  afraid  of 
entrusting  it  with  so  powerful  an  engine  of  authority  and  inOuence ;  and 
they  rely  upon  the  general  maxim  of  modem  policy,  which  prescribes  the 
rule  of  leaving  the  concerns  of  the  people  as  much  as  possible  to  their  own 
care.  Now,  we  conceive  that  both  these  ol^ections  to  a  system  of  National 
Instruction,  countenanced  and  supported  by  the  State,  are  founded  upon 
most  fallacious  grounds — and  we  shall  take  them  in  their  order. 

1.  Admitting  that  a  superintendence  of  the  education  of  youth  were  likely 
to  give  the  Government  some  increase  of  influence,  it  would  by' no  means 
follow  that  this  price  was  not  a  cheap  one  for  the  benefit  purdiaised,  unless 
it  were  shown  that  any  other  means  existed  of  securing  the  same  benefit; 
and  this  consideration  belongs  to  the  other  head  of  the  argument.     An 
established  religion  and  endowed  church  certainly  arms  Ihe  civil  magistrate 
with  no  small  power — a  power  wholly  foreign  to  the  purposes  of  supporting 
a  hierarchy,  and  only  arising  incidentally  out  of  the  means  necessary  for 
accomplishing  those  purposes.    The  expediency  of  such  an  establishment  has 
accordingly  been  denied  by  many,  who  had  never  witnessed,  or  not  duly  re- 
flected upon  the  numberless  evils  of  unlimited  fanaticism,  and  the  great  risks 
of  the  people  receiving  no  religious  instruction,  or  at  least  such  instruction 
as  could  hardlj  lead  to  any  religious  improvement,  were  they  left  entirely 
\o  the  tuition  oi  their  own  stipendiaries,  at  all  seasons  of  private  and  of  public 
fortune.    But  no  man  has  ever  denied  the  advantages,  nay  the  necessity,  of 
providing  for  the  administration  of  justice ;  and  yet  it  may  safely  he  affirmed, 
that  the  Judicial  establishment  of  a  Slate,  in  the  present  liberal-minded  age, 
furnishes  as  much  of  what  Mr.  Benlbam  terms  the  Matter  oflnfltufmce  lo 
its  government,  as  the  hierarchy  itself:  for  we  believe  that  Lawyers  have, 
in  most  enlightened  countries,  succeeded  to  no  little  portion  of  the  sway 
once  enjoyed  by  their  predecessors,  the  Priests.    But  there  is  another  and  a 
most  important  circumstance  to  be  taken  into  consideration.    Not  only  may 
checks  be  devised  which  shall  control  the  interference  of  the  GovernineQl, 
and  confine  its  operation  within  certain  limits ;  but  the  principal  porlion  of 
the  influence  thus  acquired  is  over  the  minds  of  children,  whose  ripeoed 
understandings  will  easily  shake  it  ofl*,  if  iadeed  time  does  not  silently  ^aoe 
its  impression  :  and  above  all,  it  is  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  naliiral 
eflect  of  the  system  is  to  increase,  beyond  all  calculation,  the  power  and 
energy  of  the  people  generally,  and  es|>ecially  to  furnish,  in  each  individual 
instance,  the  very  antidote  most  adapted  to  counteract  any  tendency  whidi 
the  mode  of  tuition  might  have  unfriendly  to  perfect  independence.     All 
considerations  of  patronage  being  put  out  of  view  for  the  present,  b6ca[tiso 
means  may  be  devised  of  removing  any  suchxiangers,  it  seems  obvious,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  no  very  great  harm  can  resuU.from  the  Government,  or 
ihe  establishment  connected  with  it,  generally  superintending  the  iDaiuier 
in  which  the  first  rudiments  of  learning  shall  be  conveyed  to  (^Idren ;  and* 
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00  the  other,  that  the  progress  of  popular  improyement  will,  by  (he  great 
and  certain  supply  of  instruction  thus  obtained,  be  so  accelerated  as  indirectly 
to  counteract  a  far  greater  weight  than  can  ever  be  gained  by  Government 
throogb  the  direct  operation  of  such  a  cause.  Let  the  people  but  read  and 
write  and  cipher,  and  they  must  think  for  themselves :  and  it  would,  in  our 
humble  opinion,  be  quite  as  unreasonable  to  complain  of  the  power  which 
the  superintendence  of  their  education  may  give  to  their  rulers,  as  to  be 
alarm^  at  the  chance  of  their  knowledge  leading  them  into  habits  of  in-^ 
subordination.  Such  fears  on  the  part  of  Qie  Governors  have  now  happily 
been  removed.  It  will  argue  very  little  for  the  good  sense  of  the  governed, 
if  any  considerable  portion  of  them  fall  a  victim  to  the  opposite  alarm,  and 
still  less  for  their  candour,  if  they  make  an  outcry  of  this  description  without 
really  feeling  the  alarm. 

2.  The  other  objection  to  Government  interfering  rests  upon  a  plain  mis« 
conception  pr  perversion  of  the  principle  which  it  professes  to  proceed  from. 
Mor  are  similar  errors  at  all  uncommon  among  shallow  and  half-read  eco- 
nomists, in  dealing  with  that  principle*  It'is  indeed  one  of  the  evils  which 
have  flowed  from  its  great  simplicity  and  easy  application.  Before  the  time 
when  (he  science  of  political  economy  was  purified  and  simplified  by  tlie 
labours  of  the  French  theorists  and  of  our  contrymen  Hume  and  Smith,  a 
considerable  stock  of  learning,  and  a  great  familiarity  with  details,  was 
rBquired  to  set  up^s  a  political  speculator.  When  the  change  took  place, 
which  was  found  mainly  to  consist  in  rejecting  the  officious  interference  of 
the  Government  with  men's  private  concerns  as  useless,  or  repudiating  it  as 
pernicious,  every  sciolist  who  had  turned  over  a  few  pages  of  the  great  works 
where  this  principle  is  unfolded  with  infinite  practical  knowledge  and  much 
nice  limitation  and  qualification,  thought  he  was  at  once  master  of  the  whole 
science,  and  could  settle  all  questions  belonging  to  it,  by  merely  saying,  if  a 
Frenchman,  LatMez-Jaire'—fknd  if  an  Englishman,  Lea/te  things  to  them' 
BBlvee,  How  many  persons  have  we  heard  thus  disposing  of  all  nice  matters 
of  national  polity  by  crying  out,  Adam  Smith,  — and  adding,  things  wilt 
find  their  level^^TSons  who  had  no  knowledge  of  things,  and  hardly  knew 
what  level  meant ! 

But  the  same  error  has  pervaded  men  considerably  above  this  description 
of  shallow  talkers.  The  first  province  and  proper  office  of  the  doctrine  in 
question  has  not  been  sufficiently  regarded ;  still  less  has  it  been  observed 
with  what  material  guards  and  modifications  its  original  patrons  always 
promulgated  it.  This  principle  originally  was  never  meant  to  extend  further 
than  to  the  laws  by  which  capilal  is  distributed  and  accumulated.-  Its  import 
was,  that  every  man  being  the  best  judge  of  his  own  interest,  and  that  in- 
terest being  necessarily  the  same  with  the  interest  of  the  community,  as  far 
as  the  augmentation  of  national  wealth  is  concerned,  the  State  ought  to  leave 
(he  employment  of  his  industry,  skill,  and  capital,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
himself,  both  because  he  has  a  right  to  choose  for  himself  in  this  respect, 
and  because  he  will'  in  general  make  a  far  better  choice  for  himself,  that  is, 
also  for  the  state,  than  the  state  can  make  for  him .  But  neither  Adam  Smith , 
nor  any  one  else  whose  authority  is  worth  mentioning,  ever  dreamt  of  pre- 
scribing the  same  neutrality  and  abstinence  to  the  Government  upon  all 
matters  of  public  concernment.  On  the  contrary,  they  all  admitted  very 
ample  heads  of  ejcepdon,  even  to  the  application  of  the  rule  as  far  as  regards 
cqiital  itself.  Smith,  as  is  well  known ,  went  so  far  as  to  approve  of  the  Usury 
taws,  although  Bentham  has  since  most  satisfactorily  erased  this  chapter  from 
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the  catalogue  of  excepted  cases ;  but  the  Navigation  Law  of  England,  aad 
indeed  of  Holland,  has  never  been  allowed  to  be  absolutely  founded  on  false 
principles,  although  it  be  by  far  the  widest  deviation  from  the  general  rule 
ever  made,  and  in  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  excuse  given 
for  it  by  Dr.  Smith  seems  still  to  be  admitted,  that  tliere  are  other  Ihingi 
which  deserve  our  care  beside  the  increase  of  wealth,  and  that  defeooe  is 
more  important  than  riches.  This  seems  to  satisfy  men's  minds  (hat  theNt* 
vigation  Law  was  beneficial  at  the  time,  although  unquestionably  we  have 
adhered  to  it  long  after  it  had  ceased  tado  any  thing  but  mischief  in  every  way. 

But  who  ever  dreamt  of  carrying  the  principle  so  far  as  the  persona  do 
with  whom  we  are  at  present  contending  ?  They  might  as  well  talk  of  leaving 
the  settlement  of  disputes  between  individuals  to  the  private  settlement,  the 
domestic  forum,  of  arbitration.  They  might  contend  that  the  demand  for 
justice,  like  every  thing  else,  would  produce  a  sufficient  supply  of  the  ar- 
ticle ;  that  all  the  useless  machinery  of  civil  courts  might  thus  be  dispensed 
with,  its  attendant  patronage  taken  from  the  government,  and  its  heavy  ex- 
pense  saved  to  the  people ;  and  that  the  only  necessary  interference  here 
would  be,  by  compulsory  process,  to  compel  appearaneeand  execution.  Then, 
why  the  crowds  of  lawyers  that  blacken  the  gates  of  Themis's  templeat 
Why  degrees  in  the  Civil,  and  Canon,  and  Common  law?  Why  not  let 
every  man  conduct  causes  before  the  arbitrators — as  there  is  no  fear  of  suitors 
employing  bad  counsel,  any  more  than  unskilful  and  unjust  referees. 

An  hundred  such  instances  might  be  added :  but  upon  Uiis  matter  ot  eda-*- 
cation  let  Adam  Smith  be  heard  for  himself.    In  his  Fifth  Book,  he  expressly 
devotes  one  Part  of  the  three  into  which  the  Chapter  upon  the  Expenses  of 
the  State  is  divided,  to  the  subject  of  Public  Works  and  Institutions;  the 
other  two  discuss  the  defence  of  the  nation  and  administration  of  justice ; 
and  of  the  third  Part,  one  article,  and  a  very  leading  one,  is,  "  Of  the  Expense 
of  Institutions  for  the  Education  of  Youth."  In  handling  this  subject,  he 
displays  great  learning,  and  his  accustomed  sound  sense.    He  shows  very 
clearly  how  the  work  of  education  has  often  been  marred  by  the  misma- 
nagement of  the  Government,  and  how  many  branches  of  leamingmightbe 
better  taught  by  private  encouragement.    But  this  remark  is  only  applicable 
to  those  accomplishments  for  which  the  wealthy  furnish  the  chief  demand. 
He  never  for  a  moment  supposes  that  the  poor  could  be  expected  either  to 
seek  or  to  find  the  means  of  instruction  in  the  mere  elements  of  knowledge, 
without  any  aid  from  the  State.    Nay,  he  goes  farther,  and  proposes  that  a 
national  education  should  not  only  be  provided  by  the  State,  but  that  means 
should  be  taken  for  compelling  the  people  to  take  advantage  of  it.    ''For  a 
very  small  expense,  [says  he,)  the  public  can  facilitate— can  encourage-* 
and  can  even  impose  upon  almost  the  whole  body  of  the  people  the  neces- 
sity of  acquiring  those  most  essential  parts  of  education  (namely  reading, 
writing,  and  accounts). — ^Wealth  of  Nations,  Book  V.  Chap.  I.  Part  3.  Art. 
2.    He  then  recommends  the  means  which  he  thinks  best  adapted  to  these 
ends;  the  establishment  of  parochial  schools,  with  part  of  the  expenses  paid 
by  tlie  public,  and  part  by  the  scholars;  and  the  exclusion  of  such  as  canoot 
read  and  write  and  cipher  from  corporate  rights,  and ''  the  freedom  of  settiog 
up  any  trade  either  in  a  village  or  town  corporate."  We  question,  after  this, 
if  the  authority  of  Adam  Smith  will  be  with  much  confidence  appealed  to 
a  second  time  upon  the  present  occasion. 

But  it  will  be  said,  that  authority  ought  not  to  usurp  the  place  of  rcasoa; 
and  the  opinion  of  Smith  may  be  combated,  by  his  more  rigid  followers 
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dfirmiDg  that  they  preserve  the  faith  in  more  absolute  purity,  nay,  (hat 
they  correct  the  backslidings  of  the  master,  and  are  destined  to  be  the  Beu- 
tbams  of  this  chapter,  for  the  purpose  of  making  him  throughout  consistent 
with  himself.  We  fear  this  is  not  precisely  the  destiny  to  which  they  are 
called  ;  for  reason  seems  to  put  them  down  quite  as  triumphantly  as  autho- 
rity. The  principle  of  non  interference— of  leaving  things  to  themselves — 
applies  not  to  the  case  of  education,  unless  where  the  thing  to  be  taught  can 
be  learnt  in  private,  or  by  a  very  small  number  of  pupils ;  that  is  to  say, 
ODless  the  question  regards  only  the  education  of  the  rich.  The  moment 
a  numerous  school  is  required,  the  principle  fails ;  and  iiaiils  more  or  less 
completely  in  proportion  as  the  district  is  less  or  more  populous*  No  man 
Chinks  that  every  farmer  or  tradesman,  still  less  every  poor  labourer  or  me- 
ebanlcy  can  have  a  private  tutor  for  his  children.  To  be  taught  at  all,  they 
must  go  to  a  school,  where  so  many  children  attend,  that  each  can  be  taken 
at  a  low  rale  of  school  wages,  fees,  or  quarter-pence.  In  populous  places,  it 
may  not  be  difficult  to  fmd  masters  who  will  make  a  trade  in  opening  such 
schools  for  profit;  but  in  villages  or  country  districts,  where  the  whole 
neighbourhood  afford  no  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  children,  how  is  such 
a  thJDg  to  be  expected  ?  Sixpence  a  week  is  a  high  price  for  such  a  school ; 
it  is  more  than  the  original  price  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  where 
the  persons  of  the  highest  rank  in  Scotland  educate  their  children  in  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Geography.  Yet  that  high  rate  of  quarter-pence  would  not 
maintain  a  master  of  a  decent  description  in  such  a  situation  as  we  are  sup- 
posing. It  would  take  twice  as  much.  Yet  thirty  children  of  the  years  for 
going  to  school,  exclusive  of  nine  or  ten  whose  parents  may  prefer  educating 
ihem  at  home,  and  especially  girls,  answers  to  a  population  of  above  four 
hundred  inhabitants ;  —  and  it  is  needless  to  say  how  many  districts  there 
are  in  England  and  Wales  where  not  above  four  hundred  persons  live.  If, 
however,  we  suppose  a  moderate  rate  of  quarter-pence  only  to  be  paid, 
then  the  lowest  number  of  inhabitants  who  could  afford  to  maintain  a  school 
most  be  above  800 ;  and  this  in  about  the  average  popnlation  of  the  pa- 
rishes all  England  over,  including  cities  and  towns,  as  well  as  country  districts 
and  villages.  Supposing,  again,  that  we  separate  the  parishes  into  two 
classes,  those  of  cities  or  great  towns,  and  country  ones ;  we  can  reckon  the 
average  of  the  latter  at  little  more  than  600 — which  is  evidently  far  too  thin 
a  population  to  maintain  a  school,  by  trusting  to  the  voluntary  supply  fol- 
lowing the  demand. 

This  seems  to  settle  the  matter  as  to  country  districts ;  but  even  in  the 
towns,  where  the  poor  might  more  easily  supply  themselves  with  education, 
a  difficulty  occurs  well  deserving  of  attention.    The  supply  of  articles  of 
prime  necessity,  in  every  country,  may(sately  be  left  to  be  regulated  by  the 
demand ;  and  there  is  no  risk  of  any  class  of  persons  being  long  in  want  of 
diem  who  can  afford  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  the  acquisition ;  because  all  pretty 
nesriy  stand  equally  in  need  of  them.    But  it  is  far  otherwise  with  educa- 
tion.    The  poor  are  apt  to  undervalue  it,  or  at  least  to  postpone  it  to  more 
sensible  objects;  and  if  there  are  many,  or  even  several,  persons  in  any 
district  who  seek  it  not,  their  negligence  puts  it  out  of  the  reach  of  those 
who  desire  it,  because  it  reduces  the  number  of  scholars  below  that  which 
can  maintain  a  master.     It  would,  indeed,  be  a  fair  position  to  lay  down, 
that  the  whole  of  the  poor,  in  any  country,  care  considerably  less  for  in- 
atmction  than  they  ought;  and  that  their  wish  for  it  is  never  strong  and 
steady  enough  to  command  a  regular  and  secure  supply.    Bad  times  come, 
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and  the  quarter-peoce  are  grudged ;  the  school  is  broke  up.  The  distress 
passes  away,  and  tiie  poor  next  year  are  anxious  for  instruction  :  but  a  long 
time  must  now  elapse  before  another  school  will  be  ventured  upon  in  that 
quarter  where  it  had  so  lately  failed.  From  a  consideration  of  this  circum- 
stance,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  they  are  right  who  maintain  the 
principle  of  bringing  education  to  the  door  as  it  were  of  the  poor  matn,  both 
in  towns  and  country  districts,  by  extraordinary  encouragements  to  the 
establishment  of  schools,  which  requires  a  certain  zeal  and  a  certain  com-* 
bination  to  effect  it,  and  may  therefore  most  strictly  be  placed  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  erection  of  public  works. 

The  evidence  contained  in  the  Digest  signally  confirms  this  view  of  the 
subject  in  every  particular.  It  maybe  seen,  no  doubt,  that  the  average 
number  of  children  attending  the  unendowed  Day  schools  (exclusive  of  Dame 
schools)  is  only  thirty-one ;  but  then  the  Tables  also  show  that  a  considf»rable 
proportion  of  these  are  educated  by  charitable  contributions.  Indeed,  of  the 
A78,000  children  educated  at  unendowed  Day  schools,  168,000  are  main* 
tained  by  subscription  or  other  charity.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  Sunday 
schools,  too,  are  free  schools;  and  of  Ihe  165,000  educated  at  endowed 
schools,  only  about  20,000  pay  quarter-pence.  It  thus  appears,  that  nearly 
all  the  Sunday  schools,  and  one  half  of  the  Day  schools,  in  England  are  supr 
ported  by  charily. 

But  another  ground  is  taken  upon  ibis  point  by  the  objectors.   Seeing  the 
impossibility  of  trusting  to  the  poor  themselves,  they  tell  us,  nevertheless, 
that  we  may  trust  to  private  beneficence.    But  this  is  a  most  fallacious 
argument,  and  is  liable  to  be  refuted  by  the  very  considerations  to  which  its 
supporters  appeal.    The  exertions  which  charitable  persons  have  made  in 
England  for  promoting  education,  as  well  as  for  all  other  benevolent  pur- 
poses, are  far  above  our  praise.    Nevertheless,  such  efforts  must  have  tlieir 
limits ;  and  we  suspect  those  limits  have  of  late  years  been  reached.     The 
fact  that  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  never  has,  at  any  time,  bad 
an  income  of  1,500/.  a-yoar,  even  on  paper,  speaks  volumes  on  this  head. 
It  is  equally  true,  that  the  more  individuals  have  exerted  themselves  In 
such  efforts,  the  more  likely  they  are  now  to  be  exhausted ;  and  it  is  a 
known  truth,  (hat  the  difOciilly  of  obtaining  subscriptions  for  new  charities 
has  of  late  become  almost  insurmountable.     Besides,  such  resources  are 
fluctuating  and  uncertain  in  their  nature;  and  nothing  can  be  more  obvious 
than  that  such  a  variable  supply  is  ill  adapted  to  meet  a  demand  which  either 
is  or  ought  to  be  made  constant  and  regular.    The  charitable  labours  of  good 
and  enlightened  men,  for  educating  the  poor,  are  necessarily  oondned  to 
populous  places.     There  only  can  great  meetings  be  held,  and  large  con- 
tributions obtained.    Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  two  great  Societies  for 
promoting'  Education,  the  National,  and  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  only  plant  schools  upon  the  new  plan ;  and  this  plan,  from  its 
nature,  must  be  conGned  to  towns  of  considerable  size.    We  are  aware 
that  mere  private  munificenoe  has  furnished  many  supplies  to  the  same  gpod 
cause ;  but  tliat  is  a  still  more  uncertain  supply.    Alms  may  be  asked ;  and 
therefore  there  is  far  better  ground  for  trusting  to  individual  charity  for  sup^ 
porting  the  poor.    But  how  long  would  it  take  before  individuals  should 
bethink  them  of  planting  schools  for  the  thousands  of  poor  children  who 
have  now  no  means  of  instruction  ?    Let  it  be  recollected,  too,  that  private 
charity  is  not  always  very  judiciously  bestowed.    A  desire  to  do  too  nouch 
{or  a  few  children  is  far  more  prevalent  among  the  humane  than  a  ^ise  di&- 
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position  to  do  somewhat  for  a  greater  namber ,  and  the  truth  is  undeniable » 
that  many  well-intentioned  men  have  founded  establishments  of  a  kind  really 
hurtful  to  society,  at^  great  eost»  when  a  tenth  of  the  funds  would,  if  well 
applied,  have  proved  really  beneficial. 

But  we  are  desired  to  look  at  the  result;  and  the  vast  progress  made  of 
kte  years  in  educating  the  poor  is  cited  as  a  convincing  proof  how  much 
may  be  expected  from  this  source.  We  join  willingly  in  this  appeal  to 
facts;  for  we  know  that  it  must  at  once  decide  the  whole  question.  From 
the  Digest  it  appears,  that  there  are  about  lii5,000  children  taught  at  the 
new  Day  schools,  exclusive  of  those  taught  at  Sunday  schools, — which 
ought  in  this  question  to  be  kept  apart,  both  because  almost  all  of  them 
attend  Day  schools  also,  and  because  the  tuition  at  Sunday  schools,  without 
any  other,  is  extremely  imperfect.  Now,  from  the  numbers  taught  at  these 
New  schools,  no  one  can  doubt  that  a  large  deduction  must  be  made  for  those^ 
educated  before  their  establishment  either  at  the  same  school  previous,  to  its 
being  new  modelled,  or  at  some  neighbouring  seminary,  given  up  since  the 
larger  one  was  set  on  foot.  Perhaps,100,000  is  not  too  small  a  number  for 
the  whole  addition  made  in  the  means  of  Education  by  those  new  schools 
during  the  last  fifteen  years ;  and  at  this  rate,  nearly  forty  years  would  be 
required  to  afford  the  means  still  wanting,  even  if  we  supposed  private  charity 
to  make  the  same  exertions  during  the  next  half  century  that  it  has  during 
the  last  few  years;  whereas  no  man  can  pretend  to  expect  such  a  thfng; 
and,  indeed,  every  one  knows  that  those  exertions  are  almost  wholly  eon- 
fined  to  large  towns. 

But  the  Digest  likewise  shows  how  many  institutions  of  this  description 
are  languishing  for  want  of  funds,  and  how  many  unendowed  schools  of  aH 
kinds  have  been  discontinued  every  where  from  the  same  cause.  The  neces- 
sity of  some  less  precarious  supply  being  provided  of  an  article  of  such 
primary  necessity  as  elementary  education  is,  indeed,  proved  in  almost  every 
page  of  these  Tolumes. 

The  result  of  the  Tables  may  now  be  shortly  referred  to,  as  etablishing 
beyond  all  controversy  the  want  of  education  which  now  exists.  The 
Endowed  Schools  in  England  teach  about  165,000  children ;  the  Unen- 
dowed Day  schools  478,000.  But  this  includes  53,000  taught  at  the 
Day  schools,  where  infants  are  generally  sent  before  they  are  of  an  age  to 
go  to  school,  or  learn  almost  any  thing.  It  includes  also  the  lace  and  straw 
sdiools  of  the  midland  counties,  where  we  much  fear  little  that  is  useful  is 
in  general  learnt.  If,  then,  we  deduct  for  these  schools,  we  shall  have 
about  590,000  children  taught  at  Day  schools ;  and  we  must  add  about 
10,000  for  deficient  returns,  several  parishes  having  made  none.  To  this 
numl)er  of  600,000  are  to  be  added  the  children  belonging  to  persons  in  the 
upper  and  middle  classes  of  society  who  educate  their  children,  particularly 
daughters,  at  home  or  at  boarding-schools,  not  noticed  in  the  Tables,  though 
frequently  in  the  Digest.  Mr.  Brougham,  from  the  population  returns, 
considered  50,000  as  a  proper  allowance  for  this  class,  but,  if  any  thing,  too' 
small ;  and  the  next  addition  made  was  incontestably  much  too  large,  except 
that  he  was  desirous  of  rather  understating  than  overstating  the  deficiency. 
He  allowed,  of  (he  A52,000  taught  at  Sunday  schools,  100,000  as  attending 
those  institutions  beyond  the  numbers  included  in  the  column  of  Day  schools; 
the  known  fact  being,  that  a  greater  proportion  than  seven-ninths  of  the 
Sunday  scholars  attend  Week-day  schools.  The  grand  total  of  children 
educated  in  any  way,  even  in  the  scanty  measure  dealt  out  by  Sunday 
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schools,  is  thas  only  750,000.  Now,  the  lowest  estimate  of  tho  means  of 
education  for  any  country  requires  that  there  should  be  sclK>al6  for  one* 
tenth  of  the  population ;  but  from  the  Digest  it  clearly  appears  that  a  larger 
proportion  is  requisite,  especially  if  we  include  the  means  for  all  classes, 
high  as  well  as  low.  Mr.  Brougham  reckons  ralher  more  than  one-ninth ; 
but,  taking  one-tenth  as  the  scale,  it  thus  appears  that  there  are  only  the 
means  of  educating  seven  millions  and  a  half  of  the  people  in  En^and, 
leaving  no  less  than  two  millions  without  any  education,  and  three  millions 
without  the  only  effectual  education,  namely,  that  obtained  at  Day  schools. 
Let  us  shortly  compare  this  with  the  state  of  other  countries  where  popular 
education  is  supposed  to  be  well  attended  to. 

In  Scotland,  taking  the  average  of  twelve  counties,  the  population  of 
which  is  636,000,  and  making  m  allowance  f6r  the  education  of  the  upper 
classes,  or  for  private  tuition,  at  all,  there  are  schools  where  between  one- 
ninth  and  one^tenth  of  the  population  are  taught.  In  Holland,  by  the  Report 
of  the  Commission  of  1812,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Mr.  Cuvier,  it  appears 
that  there  were  A,A51  schools,  where  190,000  childrep  were  instructed,  or 
one-tenth  of  the  population.  In  the  Pays  de  Yaud,  about  one-eighth  of 
the  |)eople  attend  the  parish  schools;  and  not  one  person  in  sixty  ia  to  be 
found  who  can't  read.  France  presents  a  very  different  picture.  The 
Report  of  the  Commission  in  1819  gave  the  numbers  attending  schools  at 
1,070,500,  or  l-28th  of  the  population.  Yet  the  exertions  making  in  that 
country  may  well  excite  our  admiration.  In  two  years,  the  nnmbers  had 
increased  from  866,000;  the  proportion  in  1817  having  been  only  1-S5tb. 
During  those  well-spent,  and,  let  us  say,  truly  glorious  years  of  civil  triumph, 
7,120  schools  had  been  planted,  capable  of  educating  20i,500  children,  and 
supplying  the  means  of  education  to  a  population  of  two  millions.  The 
zeal  of  individuals  being  powerfully  seconded  by  the  Government,  in  a  very 
few  years  France  will  be  as  well  educated  as  Holland.  Wales  appeare  to 
be  much  worse  off  than  England ;  there  are  not  schools,  even  ineludiog 
Dame  schools,  for  above  one-twentieth— that  is,  there  are  only  the  means 
of  educating  half  the  people  of  the  principality. 

The  inequality  with  which  the  education  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing is  diffused  through  the  different  parts  of  England  is  a  very  striking  cir- 
cumstance, and  affords  perhaps  the  strongest  of  all  arguments  against  leay- 
ing  matters  to  themselves,  or  relying  entirely  upon  the  charitable  exer- 
tions 0(  individuals.  In  the  four  northern  counties  of  Westmoreland, 
Cumberland,  Northumberland,  and  Durham,  the  average  is  about  one- 
tenth  ;  in  Westmoreland  it  is  as  high  as  one-seventh  or  one^ightb — ^being 
superior  to  the  Pays  de  Yaud,  and  consequently  the  best  educated  district 
in  Europe.  In  Wilts  and  Somersetshire  the  average  is  one-eighteenth,  or 
on&-nineteenth ;  in  Lancaster  and  Middlesex  one-twenty-fourth.  Rut  be- 
fore the  establishment  of  the  new  schools  in  Middlesex,  it  was  as  low  as 
bne-forty-sixth.  This  fact,  respecting  such  a  county,  is  truly  deplorable. 
Calculating,  as  we  before  did,  for  the  whole  country,  it  thus  appears,  thai  at 
the  present  moment  there  are  not  the  means  of  education  for  one  half  the 
people  in  the  metropolitan  county ;  and  that,  but  a  few  years  ago,  there 
were  three-fourths  of  that  population  destitute  of  those  means/- 

*  The  ttrticles  in  the  E.  Review  oo  the  Eduoation  Committee  of  the  Hoitte  of  Cnmmet,  aad  am 
llr.  Brougham'fl  System  of  Natiooal  Instruction,  contain  a  mass  of  curious  infonnatiOD  on  the 
mentous  subject  of  Charily  Abuses.    Sec  Vol.  xxx.  oage  486.   Vol  zxxl  page  19^.   Vol. 
|)a^e89.    Vol.  xxxir.  page '215.    Vol.  xxzt.  pageiR 
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THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  NOT  EXPOSED  TO  DANGER  BY 
EDUCATING  THE  POOR  IN  SCHOOLS  OPEN  TO  ALL  SECTS/ 

liBiirely  speaks  a  strange  language  on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  England, 
Ihal  her  eiistenoe  should  be  held  up  as  inconsistent  with  two  of  the  grandest 
objotts  to  which  the  eyes  of  mankind  can  be  directed — ^religious  liberty  and 
general  education. 

They  who  exert  themselves  to  place  her  in  this  suspicious  attitude,  do  no 
doubt  deny  that  she  is  hostile  to  either  :— and  when  was  the  time  that  per- 
aoos  in  a  dubious  cause  did  not  bestow  a  good  name  upon  their  own  pro- 
ceedings? But  can  they,  who  strain  every  nerve  to  hold  a  large  portion  of 
their  fellow-citiiens  under  unequal  laws — that  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  to 
mUlmo  them,  on  account  of  religious  opinions,  be  justly  designated  by  any 
other  name  than  intoierami?  And  can  they,  who  rise  up  against  the  most 
efficient  system  for  the  instruction  of  the  body  of  the  people  that  ever  was 
promulgated ;  who  first  endeavour  to  prevent  entirely  any  such  instruction ; 
and,  after  diat  is  found  impracticable,  exert  themselves  to  supplant  a  more 
effieieat  by  a  less  efficient  system  ;  in  other  words  to  prevent,  if  not  all  edu- 
eatioD,  at  least  a  great  degree  of  it,  be  considered  in  any  other  light  than 
thai  of  its  enemies? 

We  know  very  well,  that  many  of  the  persons  who  oppose  themselves  to 
4he  best  scheme  of  education  are  men  of  pure,  and  even  of  philanthropic  in- 
tentions. It  is  also  perfectly  true,  that  the  steps  which  have  been  taken  in 
the  name  of  the  Church  might  at  one  time  have  been  regarded  as  a  national 
advantage;  and  that  they  are  bad  now  only  in  so  far  as  they  tend  to  deprive 
the  nation  of  a  still  greater  good.  But,  in  a  matter  like  this,  a  diflerence  in 
d^Fee  is  every  thing;  and  we  entreat  our  readers  to  consider,  but  for  a 
moment,  the  striking  effects  produced  by  a  slight  shade  of  superiority  in 
fhe  moral  and  intellectual  training  of  a  whole  nation. 

It  is  not  neoessary  that  they  should  compare  a  Turkish  and  a  British  po- 
polation.  Let  them  only  reflect  upon  the  state  of  the  Irish,  as  compared 
with  the  fn^ifft  population, — ^both  living  under  the  same  constitution,— 
both  governed  by  the  same  laws,  yet  differing  to  so  prodigious  an  extent  in 
what  they  respectively  contribute  to  the  common  good.  Let  them  consider 
the  population  oiScotlaudy  between  whom  and  the  English,  though  the  dif- 
lerenee  is  far  less  wide,  the  comparison  is,  perhaps,  still  more  instructive. 
We  desire  our  opponents  to  tell  us,  in  what  respect  the  circumstances  of  the 
English  population  have  not  been  more  favourable  than  those  of  the  Scottish, 
except  in  the  article  of  schooling  alone?  For  we  do  not  suppose  it  will  be 
asserted,  in  the  quarter  to  which  we  are  addressing  ourselves,  that  the  re* 
Ugl&u8  imsimciUm  of  the  Scots  has  been  better  than  that  of  the  English,  or 
its  Church-eslablishment  of  a  better  description.  Scotland  was  the  poorest 
eonntry.  The  lower  orders  in  Scotland  were  a  less  regarded  race.  They 
bad  fewer  political  privileges;  and  the  long  continuance  of  the  feudal  system 
hMl  left  there  a  more  marked  and  degrading  distinction  between  the  produc- 
tive classes  and  those  immediately  above  them  than  there  is  any  conception  - 
of  in  England.  All  these  causes  of  elevation  to  the  minds  of  the  English  po- 
pnlaee  were  highly  Civourable  both  to  their  intellectual  and  moral  virtues ; 
and  yet  their  inferiority  to  the  Scots  in  both  has  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of 

*  Ptoiphlets  on  the  Madras  and  Lancasterian  Systcmi«  of  Education. — Vol.  xxi.  page  207. 
FelMTttiry,  1813. 
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dispute.  On  the  subject  of  its  consequences,— on  the  importance  of  such 
a  difference,  two  facts  speak  a  language  which  cannot  be  disregarded,  la^, 
There  is  no  poor-rate  in  Scotland.  In  England,  every  eighth  or  nintti 
man  is  a  pauper ;  and  the  poor's  rate,  which  was  a  little  under  five  millions 
ten  years  ago,  is  probably  as  much  more  than  six  at  present.  2J,  Accor- 
ding to  the  criminal  calendars  of  the  two  countries,  for  every  single  criminal 
in  Scotland,  in  an  equal  quantity  of  the  population,  you  have  eleven  in  Eng- 
land.   The  account  then  stands  thus : 

Violations  of  the  law  eleven  times  less  frequent  in  Scotland  than  in  Eng- 
land. In  Scotland,  the  earnings  of  the  labouring  classes  are  adequate  to 
their  maintenance;  in  England,  not  adequate,  by  a  prodigious  and  a  grow- 
ing deficiency.  These  are  facts,  one  would  imagine,  ;that  might  make  an 
impression  even  on  those  who  care  but  little  for  the  enjoyments  of  others, 
and  who  receive  no  pleasing  emotion  from  the  thought  of  conferring  a  new 
degree  of  mental  health  and  vigour  upon  the  most  numerous  class  of  their 
fellow-creatures ;  while  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  are  capable  of  feeling 
the  value  of  that  inward  happiness  which  results  from  a  mind  lifted  some- 
what above  the  objects  of  mere  animal  pursuit,— qualified  in  some  degree 
for  the  task  of  reflection, — and  open  to  the  innumerable  delights  which  it 
brings,  can  require  no  extraneous  motives  to  ensure  their  zealous  concur- 
rence in  any  scheme  which  is  likely  to  confer  such  unspeakable  advantages 
on  so  large  a  class  of  society.  The  reader  will  now  be  pleased  to  consider, 
what  is  the  present  state  of  the  fact  and  the  argument  as  to  this  most  mo- 
mentous question. 

^  system  of  schooling  had  been  organized  for  the  poor,  by  which  the  pro- 
gress of  the  pupils  was  accelerated,  and  the  expense  of  the  tuition  reduced, 
to  a  degree  which  far  exceeded  all  previous  experience.  The  attention  of 
the  nation,  too,  was  at  length  effectually  excited.  Schools,  in  which  the 
children  of  all  the  poor  were  received,  without  distinction  of  sect  or  deno- 
mination, arose  in  various  quarters.  The  progress  of  the  work  kept  pace 
with  the  hopes  even  of  the  most  sanguine  of  the  friends  of  humanity;  and 
it  wanted  only  a  certain  combination  of  philanthropic  men  to  have  diffused 
the  blessings  of  instruction  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  through  the  whole 
mass  of  the  population. 

While  this  important  business  was  proceeding  in  this  happy  train,  another 
set  of  men  presented  themselves,  who  said.  We  will  oppose  and  endeavoor 
to  put  down  these  schools.  And  why  ?  Because  they  are  open  to  the 
children  of  all  the  poor,  and  none  are  excluded  on  account  of  religions  dis- 
tinctions. What  we  want  is  a  set  of  schools  in  which  religious  distinctions 
shall  form  a  principle  of  exclusion.  We  will  establish  schools,  into  idiich 
none  shall  gain  admittance  but  children  of  Church-of-England  men.  The 
rest,  a  large  proportion,  may  go  without  education,  or  get  it  where  they 
please. 

To  most  unprejudiced  persons,  the  bare  statement  of  those  unquestion- 
able fact3  must  be  sufficient :  but  we  must  hear  attentively  and  impartially 
what  can  be  said  in  favour  of  this  latter  plan.  Nothing  should  be  condemned 
rashly :  and  the  more  absurd  and  indefensible  any  thing  appears,  which  is 
Heriously  urged  as  a  ground  for  pernicious  conduct,  the  more  indispen- 
sable it  is  to  avoid  every  appearance  of  a  passionate,  partial,  or  precipitate 
decision. 

With  regard  to  the  strange  contrast  which  is  exhibited  between  the  two 
systems, — to  the  appearance,  at  least,  of  a  most  illiberal  bigotry  and  nar^ 
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row-miDdedness  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  a  pure,  comprehensiye,  and  noble 
pbilanthropf  on  the  ottier — the  patrons  of  the  exclasive  plan  observe  a  won- 
derftil  silence.  A  curious  change  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  two  parties.  Till  lately,  the  Church  always  prided  herself  in 
having  sobriety  at  least,  and  cool  reason,  on  her  side  ;  and  was  eager  to  hold 
up  to  contempt  the  jealous,  unaccommodating,  and  illiberal  views  of  the 
Sectarians.  In  the  present  instance,  however,  the  two  parlies  appear  to 
have  changed  sides  in  every  thing  relating  to  bigotted  zeal  and  calm  ratio- 
cination ; — the  spirit  of  separatism,  and  the  spirit  of  conctliation. 

It  is  almost  equally  remarkable,  that  they  who  hold  themselves  out  as 
champions  of  the  Church  of  England  have  scarcely  ventured  to  say  one 
word  upon  the  great  advantages  which  are  afforded  by  the  liberal  scheme 
for  accelerating  ttie  communication  of  knowledge ;  and  the  lamentable  ex- 
tant of  the  obstructions  opposed  to  it  by  the  narrow  and  restrictive  scheme : 
they  have,  in  a  manner,  declined  this  whole  branch  of  the  argument — though 
of  itself  quite  decisive,  as  we  apprehend,  of  the  whole  cause.  For  we  think 
it  may  be  made  out  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  not  only  that  the  system 
of  exclusion  will  substitute  a  very  slow  to  a  very  rapid  diffusion  of  the  bless- 
ings of  education,  but  that  it  will  ultimately  arrest  the  great  work  altogether 
^-that  it  will  not  merely  make  the  machine  move  heavily,  but  after  a  little 
time  will  stop  its  motion  entirely. 

The  restrictive  system  makes  ttoo  schools,  at  the  very  least,  necessary,, 
(one  for  churchmen,  and  one  for  those  who  are  not  churchmen,) — ^where,    >i 
on  the  comprehensive  plan,  one  would  suffice.    Now,  it  should  always  be    \ 
remembered,  that  the  sole  difficulty  of  extending  education  universally  is      \ 
Ifae  expense.    But  the  exclusive  plan,  from  this  simple  circumstance,  is  ob-     J 
viously  an  infallible  contrivance  for  doubling  the  expense.    Divide  et  im^    ^ 
pera  is  an  old  device  of  politicians  for  the  management  of  enemies ;  and  we 
will  confess  we  do  not  comprehend  how  it  can  ever  be  acted  upon  for  pur- 
poses of  friendship.   Funds,  which  might  have  an  irresistible  efficacy  when 
united  and  skilfully  applied,  may  be  altogether  unserviceable  when  divided, 
and  one  part  of  them  employed  in  opposing  the  other.     If  the  conquests  of 
education  are  to  be  rendered  co-extensive  with  the  population,  through  pri- 
vate resources  alone,  the  wily  chance  of  success  depends  upon  the  extreme 
economy  with  which  they  are  applied.     A  scheme  for  doubling  the  expense, 
and  rendering  it  less  efricacious,  is,  in  other  words,  a  scheme  for  strangling 
the  measure  in  the  birth.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  to  look  to  support 
from  the  public,  the  objection  to  the  exclusive  plan  seems  still  more  formi- 
dable. We  do  not  think  that  any  ministry  which  could  at  present  be  formed, 
is  likely  to  possess  so  very  little  of  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  we 
live,  as  to  be  favourable  to  a  scheme  which  would  burthen  the  nation  at 
large  for  a  system  of  education  adapted  to  churchmen  only.    We  are  sure, 
at  any  rate,  that  any  such  scheme  would  excite  so  much  contempt  and  in- 
dignation, both  in  Parliament  and  out  of  it,  that  no  ministry  would  ever  ven- 
ture to  propose  it :  and,  without  paying  any  extravagant  compliment  either 
to  the  virtue  or  illumination  of  Parliament,  we  may  predict,  that  any  attempt 
to  tax  the  nation — churchmen,  and  not  churchmen— 'for   the  education 
of  churchmen  alone,  would  be  treated  as  altogether  oppressive  and  in- 
tolerable. 

We  are  not  perfectly  sure  that  we  ought  to  be  sorry  at  the  obstacles  which 
oppose  the  transfer  of  education  into  public  hands.  It  is  not  agreeable  to 
experience,  that  what  is  managed  by  publicfunctionaries  is  the  best  managed 
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part  of  a  nation's  concerns.    It  is  now  a  maxim  of  politics,  which  philosophy 
has  extracted  from  experience,  that  wherever  priTate  interests  are  competent 
to  the  proTision  and  application  of  their  own  instruments  and  means,  such 
provision  and  application  ought  to  be  left  to  themselves.    It  was  the  opinion 
of  Adam  Smith,  that  all  institutions  for  the  education  of  those  classes  of  the 
people  who  are  able  to  pay  for  it,  should  be  taken  altogether  out  of  the 
hands  of  public  bodies,  and  left  to  the  natural  operation  of  that  free  com- 
]>etition  which  the  interest  of  the  parties  desiring  to  teach  and  to  be  taught 
would  naturally  create  ;<— and  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  the  same  reasoning  is 
applicable,  in  a  great  degree,  even  to  the  education  of  the  poorest  classes. 
But  when  it  unfortunately  happens  that  the  mass  of  a  people  are  exceedingly 
Ignorant,  and  at  the  same  time  too  poor  to  pay  for  instruction,  it  is  obvious 
that  something  must  be  done  to  give  the  work  a  beginning.    And  with  re- 
gard to  the  danger  of  training  the  people  generally  to  habits  of  servility  and 
toleration  of  arbitrary  power,  if  their  education  be  entrusted  to  Government, 
or  persons  patronized  by  the  Government, — ^we  can  only  say,  that  though  we 
are  far  from  considering  the  danger  either  as  slight  or  chimerical,  it  is  still  so 
very  great  a  good  to  have  the  faculty  of  reading  and  writing  diffused  through 
the  whole  body  of  the  people,  that  we  should  be  willing  to  run  considerable 
risks  for  its  acquirement,  or  even  greatly  to  accelerate  that  acquirement. 
There  is  something  in  Uie  possession  of  these  keys  of  knowledge  and  of 
thought  so  truly  admirable,  that,  when  joined  to  another  inestimable  bles- 
sing, it  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  government  to  convert  them  into 
instruments  of  evil.    That  security  is — ^the  Liberty  of  the  Press.     Let  the 
people  only  be  taught  to  read,  though  by  instruments  ever  so  little  friendly 
to  their  general  interest,  and  the  very  intelligence  of  the  age  will  provide  them 
with  books  which  will  prove  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  their  pedagogues. 
Bonaparte,  indeed,  or  any  other  despot,  may  render  the  unhappy  impressions 
which  he  makes  during  education  indelible,  because  he  can  prevent  the  circu- 
lation of  the  books  by  which  Ihey  might  be  counteracted.    But  grant,  in  any 
quarter  of  the  globe,  a  reading  people  and  a  free  press,*— and  the  prejudices 
on  which  misrule  supports  itself  will  gradually  and  silently  disappear.    The 
impressions,  indeed,  which  it  is  possible  to  make  at  the  early  age  at  which 
reading  and  writing  are  taught,  and  during  the  very  short  time  that  the 
teaching  lasts,  are  so  very  slight  and  transitory,  that  they  must  be  easily  ef- 
faced wherever  there  is  any  thing  to  counteract  them.    In  the  tendency,  ior 
example,  to  free  and  manly  thought  whidi  at  this  moment  prevails  in  Great 
Britain,  we  do  not  believe,  that,  if  every  child  in  the  kingdoni  were  taught 
to  read  and  write  by  a  Tory  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  there 
would,  on  that  account,  be  found  in  it  one  Whig  or  one  Dissenter  the  less ; 
«— perhaps  there  would  even  be  more. 

We  are  therefore,  though  with  some  hesitation,  disposed  to  desire,  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  England,  assistance  toward  this  grand  work  from 
the  State,  as  far,  at  least,  as  to  the  erection  of  school-houses,  and  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  small  salaries  as  should  be  sufficient,  and  no  more  than 
sufficient,  to  secure  the  residence  of  a  teacher,  who  should  be  chosen  by  the 
heads  of  families  within  the  district,  and  paid  in  the  main  by  his  scholars. 
But,  so  long  as  the  more  powerful  of  the  parties  call  out  for  schools  upoo 
the  exclusive  principle,  no  such  plan  can  be  realized.  The  exclusive  principle 
is  therefore,  in  every  light  in  which  the  subject  can  be  regarded,  unfriendly 
to  the  general  interests  of  education  :  and  it  is  a  mere  deception  to  say,  that, 
exclusive  as  it  is,  it  is  better  tlian  no  syst^n  of  education  at  all.    At  another 
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time  this  might  have  been  trae ;  and  had  the  promoters  of  this  limited  and 
jeak)U8  measure  of  instruclion  tendered  it  to  the  benighted  people  when  no 
other  education  was  likely  to  be  placed  within  their  reach,  we  should  have 
thought  them  entited  to  the  utmost  gratitude.  At  present,  howeyer,  the  case 
is  notoriously  otherwise ;  and  we  do  not  think  we  are  going  at  ail  too  far, 
when  we  say,  that  had  the  exclusive  principle  never  been  heard  of,^had 
every  man  who  has  moved  a  step  in  its  service  remained  dead  to  all  concern- 
about  education,  every  child  who  has  received  or  who  shall  receive  tuition 
under  its  auspices  would  have  been  educated  without  it.  The  whole  ope* 
ration  of  the  exclusive  principle,(therefore,  has  been  in  counteraction ;  and  all 
lis  effects  upon  education  have  been  to  retard  and  prevent  it. 

Infinitely,  however,  as  we  prize  education,  we  still  allow  it  to  be  con- 
ceivable that  there  may  be  objects  to  which  it  should  be  sacrificed.  The 
Exclusionists  say,  they  have  found  sudi  an  object.  They  say,  it  must  bo 
sacrificed  to  Beligian.  They  do  not,  however,  maintain  exactly  that  the 
comprehensive  system  of  education  is  incompatible  with  religion  in  general ; 
and,  though  willing  enough  to  take  the  benefit  of  such  a  sentiment,  they  will 
not, when  brought  to  strict  terms  of  debate,  venture  openly  to  deny  that  the 
Dissenters  have  religion.  All  Christian  sects  are  now  shamed  out  of  the 
atrocious  assumption  of  the  monopoly  of  Divine  favour.  The  spirit  of  the  age,> 
humanized  by  philosophy,  will  hardly  permit  the  most bigotted  among  them 
openly  to  deny  even  those  of  the  most  opposite  tenets  all  title  to  acceptance 
with  their  maker,  or  to  the  )oys  which  are  promised  by  religion.  Each 
pretends  only  to  some  advantages,  and  nothing  more,  in  its  modes  of  se- 
curing the  Divine  favour ;  and  no  one,  hardly  even  the  Roman  Catholic, 
dares  pronounce  itself  assured  that  its  own  mode  is  the  best. 

The  whole  scope  of  the  objection  then  is,  that  the  comprehensive  plan  of 
education,  which  has  been  shown  to  be  the  only  plan  by  which  such  a  po* 
puJation  as  that  of  England  can  ever  be  generally  instructed,  is  opposed,  not 
to  the  interests  of  religion,  but  to  the  interestof  the  Church  of  England. 
And  here  two  questions  naturally  present  themselves, — first,  whether  the 
Church  is  really  exposed  to  any  danger  by  this  plan  of  education ;  secondly, 
whether  her  protection  from  such  a  danger  is  a  sufficient  consolation  or 
equivalent  for  the  mischief  which,  under  the  shadow  other  name,  is  sought 
to  be  done  to  education. 

Whether  the  Church  is  exposed  to  any  danger  by  educating  the  children 
of  the  labouring  classes  in  seminaries  open  to  all,  has  been  treated  so  fully 
by  the  Tract  entitled '  Schools  for  All,'  that  little  remains  for  us,  except  to 
refer  to  it.  It  is  very  true,  that  in  the  Lancasterian  schools,  *  no  attempt 
whatsoever  is  made  to  give  any  bias  in  favour  of  any  particular  religious 
system;  and  it  is  undeniable,  that  means  may  be  adopted  to  secure  the  most 
perfect  impartiality.  It  is  therefore  the  most  irresistible  of  all  conclusions* 
that  if,  under  this  plan,  the  Church  of  England  is  really  exposed  to  any 
danger,  it  must  be,  because  she  cannot  stand  upon  even  ground  with  other 
institutions,  and  cannot  exist  under  equality  of  treatment.  Nor  can  it  be  at 
all  doubtful,  that  those  who  anticipate  her  downfall  from  schools  founded 

^  The  (riendt  of  the  I^juncasteriaa  Sjetem  of  Edacatidn  are  under  lasting  obligations  lo  the- 
writers  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  their  bold  and  uncompromising  advocacy  of  its  principle:!,  at 
a  time  when  they  were  assailed  with  so  much  bitterness  and  intoleronoe  by  the  champions  of 

: — Y\^^..  .1 Hi i_  _^ .1 _*: *  rv_    n^ii  ^_J    AM.     1^ 
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upon  the  principle  of  equality  are,  in  (he  bottom  of  their  hearts,  conTiiiced 
that  this  is  her  unfortunate  condition.  We,  however,  do  not  think  so  ill  of 
her  cause :  and  therefore  it  is  that  we  feel  persuaded,  both  that  her  interests 
have  been  mistaken,  and  her  spirit  misrepresented,  by  those  noisy  and 
ungracious  advocates  who  have  so  officiously  interposed  with  their  aid  against 
a  danger  to  which  her  genuine  friends  and  admirers  never  can  suppose  that 
she  is  exposed. 

In  confirmation  of  this  view,  it  is  peculiarly  deserving  of  remark,  that 
while  so  great,  or  at  least  so  active,  a  portion  of  the  members  of  the  Ghurth 
are  in  England  exerting  themselves,  with  so  new  and  ominous  an  activity, 
in  opposition  to  general  education*— in  Ireland,  the  very  same  churdi 
should  be  acting  upon  the  very  opposite  principle.  In  Ireland,  it  is  laid 
down  by  the  '*  Board  of  Education,"  as  the  foundation  of  all  their  pro* 
ceedings,  that  the  resort  of  all  to  the  same  seminaries  should,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, be  encouraged  and  secured.  In  the  Fourteenth  Report  of  the  com- 
missioners of  that  Board,  which  has  just  been  printed  by  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  very  second  paragraph  says,  *'  We  have  applied 
our  efforts  to  the  framing  of  a  system  which,  whilst  it  shall  afford  the  oppor- 
tunities of  education  to  every  description  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  pec^le, 
may,  at  the  same  time,  by  keeping  clear  of  all  interference  with  (he  jpaiii- 
cular  religious  tenets  of  any,  induce  the  whole  to  receive  its  benefits  as  one 
undivided  body,  under  one  and  the  same  system,  and  in  the  same  establidi^ 
ments.  " 

Surely  it  will  not  be  pretended,  (hat  in  England,  where  the  majority  of 
the  people  belong  to  the  Church,  this  Church  is  in  a  more  tottering  condi- 
tion than  in  Ireland,  where  it  is  said  that  not  more  than  one-twentieth  part 
of  the  population  belong  to  it.    Surely  a  great  patriotic  proceeding,  which 
is  not  suspected  of  producing  the  slightest  danger  to  the  Church  in  Ireland, 
cannot  actually  be  incompatible  with  its  existence  in  England. 
/  It  should  always  be  remembered,  too,  that  teaching  the  elements  of  li(e- 
/  rature,  and  teaching  the  elements  ofreligion,  are  two  different  things;  thatthey 
/  really  have  no  more  connexion  than  any  other  two  branches  of  education 
I   whatsoever ;  and  that  upon  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour,  there  is 
\  an  obvious  advantage  in  teaching  them  asunder.    Wherever  there  are  di- 
versities of  religious  persuasion,  therefore,  the  utility  of  separating  letters, 
which  can  be  taught  in  common  to  all,  from  religion,  which  cannot  be  so 
itaught,  seems  so  extremely  obvious,  that  it  is  difficuH  to  comprehend,  either 
|how  it  should  have  been  overlooked,  or  upon  what  principles  it  can  be 
denied. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  selection  of  such  religious  readings  has 
implied  nothing  offensive  to  any  sect  of  Christians,  which  in  the  Lancas- 
terian  schools  has  been  so  violently  reprobated  as  teaching  what,  by  a  strange 
abuse  of  the  word  has  been  called  abstract  Christianity,  is  the  very  expc-* 
dient  which  is  recommended  by  the  Prelates,  Clergymen,  and  olher  emi- 
nent characters,  who  compose  the  *'  Board  of  Education''  in  Ireland.  It  is 
also  remarkable,  that  the  true  and  proper  expedient  for  inculcating  all  that  is 
peculiar  and  distinctive  in  the  modes  of  religious  belief  is  the  very  expedient 
which  is  approved  of  and  proposed  by  the  same  distinguished  members,  lay 
and  ecclesiastical,  of  the  Church  in  Ireland.  In  the  same  Report  of  (he 
Board  of  Education  which  we  have  already  quoted,  they  say, 

**  In  the  Beleclion  oT  bookB  for  (he  new  sdiools,  we  doubt  not  but  it  will  be  Ibuiid  practicable 
to  iutn>duce,  not  only  a  number  of  boafcs  in  whieli  moral  priucipics  will  be  ioculcaica  in  such  a 
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M  k  likely  to  make  deep  aod  lasting  imprenioot  ob  the  youthful  iniiid«  bat  also  ample 
extracts  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures  themsetres,  an  early  acquaintance  with  which,  we  deem  of  the 
Utmost  importance,  and,  indeed,  indispensable  in  forming  the  mind  to  just  notions  of  daty  and 
foond  prinoiplee  of  conduct. 

**  It  appears  to  us  that  a  selection  may  be  made  in  which  the  most  important  (Mu-ts  of  Sacred 
Histoiy  snail  be  included,  together  with  all  the  precepts  of  morality,  and  all  the  iDstnictive  ex* 
ampin  by  which  those  precepts  are  ilhistrated  and  enforced,  and  which  shall  not  be  liable  to  any 
of  the  objections  which  have  been  made  to  the  use  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  ooune  of  education." 
—**  The  study  of  such  a  volume  of  extracts  from  the  Sacred  writings  would,  in  our  opinion,  form 
the  bat  preparation  for  that  more  particular  religious  instruction  which  it  would  be  the  duty, 
sad,  we  doubt  not,  the  inclination  abo,  of  the  several  ministert  of  religion  to  give,  at  proper 
times  and  in  otker  places,  to  the  children  of  their  respective  congregations." 

The  Board  of  Education  in  Ireland,  composed  entirely  of  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  mostly  of  clergymen,  decide  thus  clearly  and 
unambiguously  for  the  separation  of  instruction  in  letters  from  instruction  in 
religion ;— declare  that  they  should  be  carried  on  in  separate  places ; — and 
that  the  clergymen  of  the  respective  congregations  are  the  bounden  and  Uie 
fittest  teachers  of  religion  to  the  children  of  their  flocks.  On  the  ground , 
then,  both  of  unanswerable  reason,  and  the  highest  and  most  unexcep- 
tionable example,  we  may  venture  to  conclude  that  the  Church  of  England, 
if  she  is  the  best  organ  of  religion,  as  her  panegyrists  say  that  they  believe 
she  is,  has  nothing  to  fear,  but  every  thing  to  hope,  from  the  most  liberal 
plan  of  giving  instruction  to  the  poor. 

If  this  Grst  question,  however,  be  well  decided,  there  is  really  an  end  to 
the  controversy ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  worth  while  to  inquire  into  the  com^ 
parative  importance  of  a  Church  establishment  and  of  general  education, 
since  it  appear»  that  those  two  things  are  not  opposed,  but  united,  in  their 
interests.  The  impulse,  however,  in  favour  of  education  has  now  been 
decidedly  given  ;  and  the  work  must  go  forward,  in  spite  even  of  greater 
obstructions  than  tboseiwhich  we  are  now  lending  our  feeble  aid  to  remove. 
Mr.  Edgeworth,  in  a  letter  annexed  to  the  last  Report  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, attests  this  fact  very  strongly  as  to  Ireland,  and  concludes  with  these 
lemarkable  expressions  : 

"  I  cannot  auit  (his  subject  without  obscrviog,  that  the  noor  are  now  uncommoDly  anxious  to 
procure  education  for  their  children.  As  a  proof  of  this,  I  may  mention  that,  in  a  number  of 
srivata  letters  which  I  Iwve  kilely  had  an  opporlUDlfy  of  seeing,  from  young  men  abroad  in  dif. 
fcrent  parts  of  the  world,  I  have  (bond  moot  urgent  entreaties  to  their  parentd  or  their  wives  to 
hep  ineir  cAildren  to  school.'* 

From  observation  /ind  inquiry  assiduously  directed  to  (hat  object,  we  can 
ourselves  speak  decidedly  as  to  the  rapid  progress  which  the  love  of  educa- 
tion is  making  among  the  lower  orders  in  England.  Even  around  London, 
in  a  circle  of  fifty  miles  radius,  which  is  far  from  the  most  instructed  and 
virtuous  part  of  the  kingdom,  there  is  hardly  a  village  that  has  not  some- 
thing of  a  school,  and  not  many  children  of  either  sex  who  are  not  taught, 
more  or  less,  reading  and  writing.  We  have  met  with  families  in  which, 
for  weeks  together,  not  an  article  of  sustenance  but  potatoes  had  been  used ; 
yet  for  every  child  the  hard-earned  sum  was  provided  to  send  them  to 
school.  From  a  quarter  w  orlhy  of  our  confidence  we  are  informed  that  the 
number  of  letters  which  pass  through  the  post-oflice,  and,  by  the  circum- 
stances of  their  direction  and  superscription,  prove  that  they  are  between 
persons  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  has  increased  in  a  remarkable  proportion 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  Sunday  newspapers  are  another  extraordinary 
proof  of  the  progress  of  reading  and  the- love  of  political  information  among 
the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  however  objectionable  some  of  these  publi- 
cations may  be  thought.     vVe  are  inclined  also  to  think,  though  of  this  we 
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cannot  speak  so  positively,  that  the  Evangelical  and  Wedeyan  Magtaiileft  are 
chiefly  read  by  the  lower  orders ;  and  of  these  together  it  is  affirmed  that 
from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  copies  are  distributed  every  month.  We  cer- 
tainly wish  that  this  disposition  to  read  were  better  directed ;  though  we  are 
informed  y  by  persons  who  have  paid  some  attention  to  the  subject,  that,  in 
point  of  rationality  and  really  useful  information,  the  publications  in  question 
have  greatly  improved  within  the  last  four  years^ 

Waging  no  war  with  the  Church  of  England,  to  which,  as  a  religious 
institution,  we  are  willing  to  ascribe  all  the  virtues  with  which  her  highest 
dignitaries  have  adorned  her,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring,  that  the 
political  services  which  she  has  been  said  to  render  to  the  State  are  so  bf 
from  being  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  advantages  of  general  education, 
that  we  should  look  upon  the  cessation  of  these  services  as  an  advantage  of 
no  small  magnitude. 

The  *'  alliance  of  Churdi  and  State,''  when  rightly  interpreted,  seems  to 
mean  merely  the  alliance  of  the  majority  with  the  majority^  in  order  to 
keep  down  the  minority, — ^which  does  not  appear  either  to  be  a  very  |u8t  <Hr 
a  veryjnecessary  measure.  And,  accordingly,  the  doctrine  of  this  famous 
alliance,  which  was  at  one  time  crammed  down  our  throats  with  so  mucb 
vigour,  and  which  some  persons  seem  sufficiently  disposed  to  revive  at  the 

J iresent  moment,  has  been  so  generally  discredited  of  late  years,  thatil  may 
airly  be  considered  as  abandoned  by  all  the  temperate  and  enlightened  ad- 
vocates of  the  Establishment.    Dr.  Palcy,  for  example,  has  stated  un-* 
equivocally,  that  to  ''  make  of  the  Church  an  engine  or  even  an  ally  of  the 
State,  serves  only  to  debase  the  institution ;"  and  tha^  *'  the  single  end  we 
ought  to  propose,  by  an  ecclesiastical  establishment,  is  the  preservation  and 
communication  of  religious  knowledge. "     And  to  the  same  purpose 
Mr.  Burke,  in  terms  still  more  direct  and  decided*— ''An  alliance,"  says 
he,"  between  Church  and  State,  in  a  Christian  commonwealth,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  an  idle  and  a  fanciful  speculation.    An  alliance  is  between  two 
things  that  are  in  their  nature  distinct  and  independent,  such  as  betweea 
two  sovereign  states ;  but  in  a  Christian  commonwealth  the  Church  and  the 
State  are  one  and  the  same  thing."    To  us,  indeed,  it  appears  more  like  a 
burlesque  upon  Government  than  any  thing  else,  to  say  that  the  only  v^y  to 
secure  the  excellence  of  any  political  institution  is  to  connect  it  with  u^  cor- 
poration of  priests,  dependent  upon  it  by  their  interests,  and  consequently 
bound,  as  Car  as  interest  is  concerned,  to  support  it  when  it  invades  the  ri^ti 
of  the  people  as  well  as  when  it  protects  them.    We  are  extremely  happy 
to  find  the  clergy  of  the  Chucch  of  England,  with  almost  one  accord,  now 
renouncing  and  ashamed  of  this  perilous  doctrine,  and  declaring  the  sole 
/and  exclusive  utility  of  their  order  to  consist  in  the  preservation  of  a  pore 
/  faith  and  good  works  among  the  people.    No  good  government  can  erer 
'    want  more  than  two  things  for  its  support :  iat,  Its  own  excellence;  and, 
^dly,   A  people  sufficiently  instructed  to  be  aware  of  that  excellence. 
Every  other  pretended  support  must  ultimately  tend  to  its  subversion,  by 
;    lessening  its  dependence  upon  these,  and  consequently  lessening  the  induce- 
\  ment  to  promote  good  government  and  general  instruction. 
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THE  BEST  MEANS  OF  PROMOTING  KNOWLEDGE  AMONGST 

THE  WORKING  CLASSES.  * 

The  subject  of  Popular  Education  has  frequently  engaged  our  attention 
since  the  comHiencement  of  this  Journal ;  but  we  have  hitherto  confined 
ourselves  to  the  great  fundamental  branch  of  the  question, — the  provisions 
for  eleo^entary  instruction  by  schools  in  which  the  poor  may  be  taught  read- 
ing and  writing,  and  thus  furnished  with  the  means  of  acquiring  knowledge. 
We  are  desirous  now  of  pursuing  this  inquiry  into  its  other  branch — the 
application  of  those  means — the  use  of  those  instruments — the  manner  in 
which  the  working  classes  of  the  community  may  be  most  effectually  and 
safely  assisted  in  improving  their  minds  by  scientific  acquirements. 

But,jSrs/,  we  would  guard  against  the  supposition  that  we  are  assuming 
sufficient  provi^on  to  have  been  made  for  elementary  education,  when  we 
direct  the  reader's  attention  to  its  higher  departments.  There  is  no  reason 
whatever  for  postponing  the  consideration  of  the  latter  until  the  former 
diall  be  completed.  On  the  contrary,  the  deficiency  now  existing  in  the 
proportion  of  schools  to  the  population  of  fhe  country  would  in  all  proba- 
bility be  much  diminished  if  useful  knowledge  were  diffused  among  all  those 
who  baye  already  learnt  to  read.  The  greater  use  they  make  of  this  ao- 
quirement»  the  more  widely  will  the  desire  of  having  it  be  spread ;  the  bet- 
ter loforHied  a  large  portion  of  the  people  becomes,  the  more  difficult  will 
it  be  for  narrow-minded  men  to  keep  any  part  of  their  countrymen  in  igno- 
ranoe.  Nay,  the  direct  operation  of  knowledge  will  tend  to  eradicate  igno- 
rance. A  tather  of  a  family,  who  can  barely  read,  and  has  turned  this 
talent  to  little  account  in  improving  his  mind,  may  leave  his  children  un- 
educated unless  the  means  of  instruction  are  afforded  him  by  the  State,  or 
by  some  other  chanty;  but  one  who  has  made  some  progress  in  science,  or 
in  acquiring  general  information,  will  rather  sacrifice  any  personal  comfort 
than  suffer  his  children  to  be  uneducated,  and  will  take  care  that,  in  some 
way  or  other,  they  obtain  that  instruction  to  which  his  own  improvement  is 
owing.  It  is  very  far,  therefore,  from  being  true,  that  we  should  wait  till 
schools  are  providled  for  all,  and  till  all  can  read,  before  we  consider  how 
those  who  can  read  may  best  turn  that  faculty  to  account.  A  superficial 
view  of  the  subject  can  alone  make  any  one  believe  that  the  latter  inquiry  is 
premature  if  it  precedes  the  universal  establishment  of  elementary  education. 
Tbe  planting  of  schools  for  the  young,  and  assisting  those  more  advanced  in 
their  studies,  are  works  that  may  well  go  on  together,  and  must  aid  each 
other. 

The  fundamental  principle  which  chiefly  merits  attention  in  discussing  this 
subject  is,  that  the  interference  of  the  government  may  be  not  only  safe,  but 
advantageous,  and  even  necessary,  in  providing  the  means  of  elementary 
education  for  children  ;  but  that  no  such  interference  can  be  tolerated,  to  the^ 
oaallest  extent,  with  the  subsequent  instruction  of  the  people.  If  a  child  be  ^ 
oaly  taught  to  read  and  write,  it  is  e&tremely  immaterial  by  whom  or  o^' 
what  terms  he  is  put  in  possession  of  the  instruments  by  which  knowledge 
may  be  acquired.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  gross  act  of  oppression  if  tne 
government  were  to  spend  part  of  the  money,  raised  from  the  people  at 
large,  is  forming  schools  from  which,  by  the  regulations,  certain  classes  of' 
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the  community  should  be  excluded.  But  if  those  schools  are  only  so  con- 
structed that  all  may  eater,  no  dangerous  influence  can  result  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  no  undue  bias  be  communicated  to  the  minds  of  the  children,  by 
having  them  taught  the  art  of  reading  in  seminaries  connected  with  the 
establishment  in  Church  and  State.  It  is  far  otherwise  with  the  use  that 
may  afterwards  be  made  of  the  tools  thus  acquired.  Once  suffer  the  least 
interference  with  that,  and  the  government  has  made  a  step  towards  absolute 
power,  and  may,  with  a  little  address  and  in  a  short  time,  if  unresisted, 
reach  its  journey's  end.  Such  a  jealousy  as  we  are  here  inculcating  is  the 
more  essentially  necessary  in  a  country  where  the  existence  of  an  established 
church,  with  its  appendages  of  universities  and  public  schools,  has  already 
thrown  religious  instruction  into  tlie  hands  of  a  particular  class,  and  given  the 
government  great  influence  over  the  education,  generally  of  the  higher 
classes.  In  such  a  community,  any  interference  with  the  diSasioa  of 
knowledge  among  the  great  body  of  the  people  would  be  pregnant  with  the 
most  fatal  consequences  both  to  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  people  themselves  must  be  the  great  agents  in  ac- 
complishing the  work  of  their  own  education.  Unless  they  are  thoroughly 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  its  usefulness,  and  resolved  to  make  some  sacrifices 
for  the  acquisition  of  it,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  prospect  of  this  grand 
object  being  attained.  But  it  is  equally  clear  that  to  wait  until  the  whole 
people,  widi  one  accord,  take  the  determination  to  labour  in  this  good  ^ork, 
would  be  endless.  A  portion  of  the  community  may  be  sensible  ot  its  ad-- 
yantages,  and  willing  at  any  fair  price  to  seek  Uiem,  long  before  the  same 
laudable  feeling  becomes  universal;  and  their  successful  eflbrts  to  better  their 
intellectual  condition  cannot  fail  to  spread  more  widely  the  love  of  knowledge 
and  the  contempt  for  vulgar  and  sensual  gratifications. 

But  although  the  people  must  be  the  source  and  the  instruments  of  their 
own  improvement,  they  may  be  essentially  aided  in  their  eflbrts  to  instruct 
themselves.  DifOculties  which  might  be  sufficient  to  damp  or  wholly  to 
obstruct  their  progress  may  be  removed;  and  eflbrts  which,  unassisted, 
would  perhaps  prove  a  transient  or  only  a  partial  enthusiasm  for  the  attain- 
ment of  knowledge,  may,  with  judicious  encouragement,  be  made  both  a 
lasting  and  universal  habit.  A  little  attention  to  the  difficulties  that  principsUy 
beset  the  poor  in  their  search  after  information,  will  at  once  lead  us  to  ihe 
knowledge  of  those  wants  in  which  their  more  affluent  neighbours  can  lend 
them  most  valuable  assistance. 

Their  difficulties  may  all  be  classed  under  one  or  other  of  two  heads — 
want  of  money  and  want  of  time.  To  the  first  belongs  (he  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining those  books  and  instructors  which  persons  in  easy  circumstances  can 
command ;  and  to  the  second  it  is  owing  that  the  same  books  and  instructors 
are  not  adapted  to  them  which  suffice  to  teach  persons  who  have  leisure  to 
go  through  the  whole  course  of  any  given  branch  of  science.  It  is  also 
owing  to  their  habitual  occupation  that,  in  some  lines  of  employment,  there 
is  hardly  a  possibility  of  finding  any  time  for  acquiring  knowledge.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  with  those  whose  labour  is  severe,  or,  though  less 
severe,  yet  in  the  open  air;  for  here  the  tendency  to  sleep  immediately  after 
it  ceases,  and  the  greater  portion  of  sleep  required,  oppose  very  serioiiaoh- 
stacles  to  instruction. 

The  first  method,  then,  that  suggests  itself  for  promoting  knowledgs 
among  the  poor,  is  the  encouragement  of  cheap  publications;  and  io  no 
country  is  this  more  wanted  than  in  Great  Britain,  where,  with  all  our 
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bobsled  expertness  Id  manufactures,  we  have  neyer  succeeded  in  printing 
books  at  so  little  as  double  the  price  required  by  our  neighbours  on  the  Con- 
tinent. A  gown,  which  anywhere  else  would  cost  a  guinea,  may  be  made 
in  this  country  for  half  a  crown ;  but  a  volume,  fully  as  well  or  better  printed, 
and  00  paper  which,  if  not  as  fine,  is  quite  fine  enough,  and  far  more  agree- 
able to  the  eyes,  than  could  be  bought  in  London  for  half  a  guinea,  costs 
only  six  francs,  or  less  than  five  shillings,  at  Paris.  The  high  price  of  labour 
ia  a  trade  where  so  little  can  be  done,  or  at  least  is  done,  by  machinery,  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  this  difference.  But  the  direct  tax  upon  paper  is  another ; 
and  the  determination  to  print  upon  paper  of  a  certain  price  is  a  third ;  and 
the  aversion  to  crowd  the  page  is  a  fourth.  Now  all  of  these,  except  the 
first,  may  be  got  over.  The  duty  on  paper  is  three-pence  a  pound,  which 
must  increase  the  price  of  an  octavo  volume  eight-pence  or  nine-pence ;  and 
this  upon  paper  of  every  kind,  and  printing  of  every  kind ;  so  that,  if  by 
whatever  meanathe  price  of  a  book  were  reduced  to  the  lowest,  say  to  three 
or' four  shillings,  about  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  must  be  added  for  the  tax ;  and 
this  book,  brought  as  low'as  possible  to  accommodate  the  poor  man,  with 
the  coarsest  paper  and  most  ordinary  type,  must  pay  exactly  as  much  to 
government  as  the  finest  hot-pressed  work  of  the  same  size.  This  tax 
onght,  therefore,  by  all  means,  to  be  given  up;  but  though,  from  its  being 
the  same  upon  all  paper  used  in  printing,  no  part  of  it  can  be  saved  by  using 
coarse  paper,  much  of  it  may  be  saved  by  crowding  the  letter-press,  and 
having  a  very  narrow  margin.  This  experiment  has  been  tried  of  late  in 
Loiidon,  upon  a  considerable  scale ;  but  it  may  easily  be  carried  a  great  deal 
further.  Thus,  Hume's  History  has  been  begun  ;  and  one  volume,  con- 
taining about  two  and  a  half  of  the  former  editions,  has  been  published.  It 
is  sold  for  six  shilUngs  and  sixpence ;  but  it  contains  a  great  number  of  cuts 
neatiy  executed ;  the  paper  is  much  better  than  is  necessary,  and  the  printing 
is  perfectly  well  done.  Were  the  cuts  omitted ,  and  the  roost  ordinary  paper 
and  type  used,  the  price  might  be  reduced  to  hs.  or  As,  6d,;  and  a  book 
might  thus  be  sold  for  ixs.  or  lAa.,  which  now  costs  periiaps  two  or  three 
pounds. 

The  method  of  publishing  in  numbers  is  admirably  suited  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  poor.    Two-pence  is  easily  saved  in  a  week  by  almost  any 
labourer;  and  by  a  mechanic,  sixpence  in  a  week  may  without  difficulty  be 
laid  by.    Those  who  have  not  attended  to  these  matters,  (*'  the  simple  an- 
nals of  the  poor,"]  would  be  astonished  to  find  how  substantial  a  meal  of 
ioformation  may  ne  had  by  twopenny-worths.    Seven  numbers,  for  four- 
teeo-^nce,  comprise  Franklin's  Life  and  Essays;  and  thirty  for  a  crown, 
the  whole  of  the  Arabian  Nights.     But  in  looking  over  the  list  of  those  cheap 
publications,  we  certainly  do  not  find  many  that  are  of  a  very  instructive 
east;  and  here  it  is  that  something  may  be  done  by  way  of  encouragement. 
That  the  demand  for  books,  cheap  as  well  as  dear,  must  tend  to  produce 
Ihem,  DO  one  doubts;  but  then  it  is  equally  certain,  that  the  publication  of 
cheap  books  increases  the  number  of  readers  among  the  poor ;  and  we  can 
hardly  conceive  a  'greater  benefit  being  rendered  to  them  than  those  would 
confer  who  shcNild  make  a  judicious  selection  from  our  best  authors  upon 
ethics,  politics,  and  history,  and  promote  cheap  editions  of  them  in  numbers, 
without  waiting  until  the  demand  was  such  as  to  make  the  sale  a  matter  of 
perfect  certainty.     Lord  John  Russell,  in  his  instructive  speech  upon  Par- 
liamentary Reform,  delivered  in  1822,  staled,  that  "  an  eslablishmenl  was 
commenced  a  few  years  ago,  by  a  number  of  individuals,  with  a  capital  of 
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not  less  than  a  million,  for  the  purpose  of  printing  standard  works  at  a 
cheap  rate;  '*  and  he  added,  that  it  had  beea"  very -.much  checked  in  its 
operation  by  one  of  those  acts  for  the  suppression  of  knowledge  which  were 
passed  in  the  year  1819,  although  one  of  its  rules  was  not  to  allow  the  ven- 
ders of  its  works  to  sell  any  book  on  the  political  controYersies  of  the  day." 
The  only  part  of  this  plan  which  we  cao  see  the  least  objection  to,  is  the 
restriction  upon  politics.  Why  should  not  political,  as  well  as  all  other 
works,  be  publidied  in  a  cheap  form,  and  in  numbers  ?  That  history,  the 
nature  of  the  constitution,  the  doctrines  of  political  economy,  may  safely 
be  disseminated  in  this  shape,  no  man  now-a-days  will  be  hardy  enoii^ 
to  deny.  Some  points  connected  with  those  subjects  are  matter  of  pretty 
warm  contention  in  the  present  times,  and  yet  these  may  be  fireely  handled, 
it  seems,  with  safety ;  indeed,  unless  they  are  so  handled,  the  subjects  they 
belong  to  cannot  be  discussed  at  all .  Why  then  may  not  every  topic  of  poli- 
tics, party  as  well  as  general,  be  treated  of  in  these  cheap  publications?  It 
is  highly  useful  to  the  community  that  the  true  principles  of  the  constitutioo 
should  be  understood  by  eyery  man  who  lives  under  it  The  peace  of  the 
country,  and  the  stability  of  the  government,  could  not  be  more  effectually 
secured  than  by  the  universal  diffusion  of  this  kind  of  knowledge.  The  abuses 
which  through  time  have  crept  into  the  practice  of  it,  and  the  errors  com- 
mitted in  its  administration,  may  most  fitly  be  expounded  in  Ae same  man* 
ner.  And  if  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  denies  the  existeaee  of  audi  abuses, 
and  sees  no  error  in  the  conduct  of  those  who  administer  the  govemmeot, 
he  may  propagate  hi$  doctrines  through  the  like  channels.  Cheap  works 
being  furnished,  the  choice  of  them  may  be  left  to  the  readers.  Assuredly 
a  country  which  tolerates  every  form,  even  the  most  violent,  of  daily  and 
weekly  discussion  in  the  newspapers,  can  have  nothing  to  dread  from  the 
diffusion  of  political  doctrines  somewhat  less  desultory,  and  in  a  form  more 
likely  to  make  them  be  both  well  weighed  at  the  time,  and  preserved  ftMr 
repeated  perusal.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  habit  of  cursory  reading, 
engendered  by  finding  all  subjects  discussed  in  publications  whidi,  how 
great  soever  their  merits  may  be,  no  one  ever  thinks  of  looking  at  a  second 
time,  is  unfavourable  to  the  acquisition  of  solid  and  permanent  information. 

Although  the  providing  cheap  publications  fumisiies  the  most  eflCectual 
means  of  bringing  knowledge  within  the  reach  of  a  poor  man's  income,  diete 
are  other  modes  deserving  our  attention,  whereby  a  similar  assistance  may 
be  rendered,  and  his  resources  eoonomiaed.  Circulating  libraries  may  in 
some  circumstances  be  of  use ;  but,  generally  speaking,  they  are  little  adapted 
to  those  who  have  only  an  hour  or  two  every  day,  or  every  other  day,  la 
bestow  upon  reading.  Book  clubs,  or  reading  societies,  are.^  mor^  suited 
to  the  labouring  classes,  may  be  established  by  very  small  numbers  off  con-* 
tributors,  and  require  an  inconsiderable  fund.  If  the  associates  live  near 
one  another,  arrangements  may  be  easily  made  for  circulating  the  books,  so 
that  they  may  be  in  use  every  moment  that  any  one  can  spare  from  his  wurk. 
Here,  too,  the  rich  have  an  easy  method  presented  to  them  of  prometing 
instruction;  the  gift  of  a  few  books,  as  a  beginning,  will  generally  prove  a 
sufficient  encouragement  to  carry  on  the  plan  by  weekly  or  monthly  cwMii 
butions;  and  with  the  gift  a  sdieme  may  be  communicated,  le  assist  flie 
contributors  in  arranging  the  plan  of  their  association. 

It  is,  however,  as  we  have  remarked,  not  only  necessary  that  the  money 
of  the  poor,  but  their  time  also,  shoijdd  be  economized ;  and  tins  consideration 
leads  to  various  suggestions. 
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In  Che  fimi  place,  there  any  many  occupations  in  whioh  a  number  of  per- 
sons work  in  the  same  room :  and  unless  there  be  something  noisy  in  the 
work,  one  may  always  read  while  the  others  are  employed.  If  there  are 
twenty-four  men  toge&ier,  (his  arrangement  would  only  require  each  man 
to  work  one  extra  day  in  four  weeks,  supposing  the  reading  to  go  on  the 
wiKrfe  day,  which  it  would  not ;  but  a  boy  or  a  girl  might  be  engaged  to 
perform  the  task,  for  a  sum  so  trifling  as  not  to  be  felt.  This  expedient,  too, 
it  may  lie  observed,  would  save  money  as  well  as  time ;  one  copy  of  a  book, 
and  that  borrowed  for  the  purpose,  or  oblaikied  from  a  reading  society  or 
circiiiaiiDg  library,  would  suffice  for  a  number  of  persons.  We  may  add, 
that  great  help  would  be  given  by  the  better  inibrmed  and  more  apt  learners 
to  such  as  are  slower  of  apprehension  and  more  ignorant;  and  discussion 
(ander  proper  regulatioBSj  would  be  of  singular  use  to  all,  even  Uie  most 
forward  pr«ieients ;  which  leads  us  to  (^>serve, 

S^cwMig,  That  societies  for  the  express  purpose  of  promoting  conversation 
are  a  most  useful  adjunct  lo  any  private  or  other  education  received  by  the 
worknig  classes.    Those  who  do  not  work  together  in  numbers,  or  whose 
ocoo^Mdion  isof  a  noisy  kmd,  may  thus,  one  or  two  evenings  in  the  week,  meet 
and  obtain  all  the  advantages  of  mutual  instruction  and  discussion.     An 
aasociation  of  Ibis  kind  will  naturally  combine  with  its  plan  the  advantages  of 
abookdfib.    Hie  members  will  most  probably  be  such  as  are  engaged  in 
skttiiar  pursuits,  and  whose  train  of  reading  and  thinking  may  be  nearly  the 
sme.     The  o^y  considerable  evils  which  they  will  have  to  avoid  are,  being 
too  numerous,  «id  falling  too  much  into  debate.    From  twenty  to  thirty 
seems  a  convenient  number;  and  nearer  ^former  than  the  latter.    The 
tone  eni^i  to  be  given  from  the  beginning,  in  ridicule  of  speech-making, 
both  as  to  lengtti  and  wordiness.    A  subject  of  discussion  may  be  given  out 
at  one  meeting  for  the  next ;  or  tiie  chairman  may  read  a  portion  of  some 
W9rfe,  aflowJngeaeh  member  to  stop  him  at  any  moment,  for  the  purpose  of 
eontroTerting,  supporting,  or  illustrating  by  his  remarks  the  passage  just 
read.    To  societies  of  ttiis  kind  master  workmen  have  the  power  of  affording 
great  &cilKies.    They  may  allow  an  hour  on  the  days  when  the  meetings 
arebolden ;  or  if  that  is  too  much,  they  may  allow  the  men  to  begin  an  hour 
«arlieT  on  ^ose  days  ;  or  if  even  ttiat  cannot  be  managed,  they  may  let  them 
Inve  aa  hoar  aad  a  half,  en  condition  of  working  half  an  hour  extra  on  three 
«lherdays.     But  a  more  essential  help  will  be  the  giving  them  a  place  to 
Meet.    There  are  hardly  twenty  or  thirty  workmen  in  any  branch  of  bu- 
viiiesa,  some  of  whose  makers  have  not  a  room,  workshop,  warehouse,  or 
4ilher  place  sufficient  to  accommodate  such  a  society ;  and  it  is  perfectly 
fiecessary  that  the  place  of  rendezvous  should  on  no  account  be  the  alehouse. 
Whoever  lent  his  premises  for  this  purpose  mi^t  satisfy  himself  that  no 
improper  persons  should  be  admitted,  by  taking  the  names  of  the  whole  club 
from  two  «rlhree  steady  men,  who  could  be  answerable  for  the  demeanour 
<tfthere0t. 

Aay  irterisreiice  beyond  this  would  be  unwise,  unless  in  so  far  as  the 
BKB  jDi^t  voluntarily  consult  their  masters  from  time  to  time ;  and  their 
MoQ  to  do  so  must  depend  wholly  upon  the  relations  of  kindness  and 
~  coalMence  subsisting  between  the  parties.  If  any  difficulty  should 
heioimd  in  obtaining  the  use  of  a  room  from  their  masters,  there  seems  to 
he  ao  goed  reason  why  they  shoidd  not  have  the  use  of  aay  school-room 
*■— * be  in  their  neighbourhood ;  and  one  room  of  this  kind  may  accom- 
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modate  several  societies;  three,  if  the  meetings  are  twice  a  week ;  and  sir, 
if  Ihey  only  meet  once. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  evident  that  tlie  want'  of  time  preventing  the 
classes  of  whom  we  are  treating  from  pursuing  a  systematic  course  of  edu- 
cation in  all  its  details,  a  more  summary  and  compendious  method  of  in- 
struction must  he  pursued  by  them.    The  great  nuijority  must  be  oonteDt 
with  never  going  l^eyond  a  certain  point,  and  with  reaching  that  point  by 
the  most  expeditious  route.    A  few,  thus  initiated  in  (he  truths  of  science, 
will  no  doubt  push  tibeir  attainments  much  farther ;  and  for  these  the  works 
in  common  use  will  suffice;  but  for  the  multitude  it  will  be  most  essential 
that  works  should  be  prepared  adapted  to  their  circumstances.    Thus,  id 
teaching  them  geometry,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  through  the  whole  steps 
of  that  beautiful  system,  by  which  the  most  general  and  remote  truths  are 
connected  with  the  few  simple  definitions  and  axioms ;  enough  will  be  ac- 
complished, if  they  are  made  to  perceive  the  nature  of  mathematical  in- 
vestigation, and  learn  the  leading  properties  of  figures.     In  like  manner, 
they  may  be  taught  the  doctrines  of  mechanics  wilh  a  much  more  slender 
previous  knowledge  of  geometry  and  algebra,  than  the  common  elemen- 
tary works  on  dynamicks  presuppose  in  the  reader.    Hence,  a  most  essen- 
tial service  will  be  rendered  to  the  cause  of  knowledge  by  him  who  shall 
devote  his  time  to  the  composition  of  elementary  treatises  on  the  malhe-« 
matics,  sufficiently  clear,  and  yet  sufficiently  compendious,  to  exemplify 
the  method  of  reasoning  employed  in  that  science,  and  to  impart  an  aocurate 
knowledge  of  the  most  fundamental  and  useful  propositions,  with  their 
application  to  practical  purposes ;  and  treatises  upon  natural  philosophy, 
which  may  teach  the  great  principles  of  physics,  and  their  practical  appli* 
cation,  to  readers  who  have  but  a  general  knowledge  of  mathematics,  or 
who  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  science  beyond  the  common  rules  of  arith- 
metic.   Nor  let  it  be  supposed,  that  the  time  thus  bestowed  is  given  merely 
to  instruct  the  poor  in  the  rudiments  of  philosophy,  though  this  would  of 
itself  be  an  object  sufficiently  brilliant  to  allure  men  of  the  noblest  ambi- 
tion ;  for  what  higher  achievement  did  the  most  sublime  philosophy  ever 
propose  to  itself  than  to  elevate  the  views  and  refine  the  character  of  the 
great  mass  of  mankind?    But  if  extending  the  bounds  of  science  itself  be  the 
grand  aim  of  philosophers,  they  indirectly,  but  surely,  accomplish  this 
object,  who  enable  thousands  to  speculate  and  experiment  for  one   lo 
whom  the  path  of  investigation  is  now  open.     It  is  not  necessary  that  all 
who  are  taught,  or  even  any  considerable  proportion,  should  go  beyond  the 
rudiments;  but  whoever  feels  within  himself  a  desire  and  an  aptitude  Id 
proceed  farther,  will  do  so, — and  the  chances  of  discovery,  both  in  the 
arts  and  in  science  itself,  will  be  thus  indefinitely  multiplied.     Indeed, 
those  discoveries  immediately  connected  with  experiment  and  observation 
are  most  likely  to  be  made  by  men,  whose  lives,  being  spent  in  the  midst  of 
mechanical  operations,  are  at  the  same  time  instructed  in  the  general  prin- 
ciples upon  which  these  depend,  and  trained  betimes  to  habits  of  speculation. 
Fourthly,  The  preparation  of  elementary  works  is  not  the  only,  nor* 
at  first,  is  it  the  most  valuable  service  that  can  be  rendered  towards 
economizing  the  time  of  the  labouring  classes.    The  institution  of  Lectures 
is,  of  all  the  helps  that  can  be  given,  the  most  valuable,  where  circumstances 
permit,  that  is,  in  towns  of  a  certain  size.     Much  may  thus  be  tau^il, 
even  without  any  other  instruction;  but,  combined  with  reading,  and  sub- 
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servient  to  il,  the  effects  of  public  lectures  are  great  indeed,  especially  in 
the  present  deficiency  of  proper  elementary  works.  The  students  are  ena- 
bled to  read  with  advantage;  things  are  explained  to  them  which  no  books 
sufficiently  illustrate ;  access  is  afforded  to  teachers  who  can  remove  the 
difGculties  which  occur  perpetually  in  the  reading  of  uneducated  persons; 
a  word  may  often  suffice  to  get  rid  of  some  obstacle  which  would  have  im- 
peded the  unassisted  student's  progress  for  days;  and  then,  whatever  re- 
quffes  the  performance  of  experiments  to  become  intelligible  can  only  be 
learnt  by  the  bulk  of  mankind  at  a  lecture,  inasmuch  as  the  wealthiest  alone 
eao  have  such,  lessons  in  private,  and  none  but  the  most  highly  gifted  can 
hope  to  master  Uiose  branches  of  science  without  seeing  the  experimental 
illustrations. 

The  branches  of  knowledge  to  which  those  observations  chiefly  apply,  are 
Mechanical  Philosophy  and  Chemistry,  both  as  being  more  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  arts,  and  as  requiring  more  explanation  and  illustration  by 
experioient.  But  the  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  and  Geology,  the  two 
former  especially,  are  well  fitted  for  being  taught  publicly,  and  are  of  great 
practical  use.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy 
should  not  be  explained  in  public  lectures,  though  they  may  be  learnt  by 
reading  far  more  easily  than  the  physical  sciences. 

In  all  plans  of  this  description  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  ex- 
penses shonld  mainly  be  defrayed  by  those  for  whose  benefit  they  are 
contrived.  It  is  the  province  of  the  rich  to  lay  the  foundation,  by  making 
certain  advances  which  are  required  in.  the  first  instance,  and  enabling  the 
poor  to  come  forward,  both  as  learners  and  contributors.  But  no  such 
scheme  can  either  take  a  deep  root,  or  spread  over  the  country  so  as  to 
produce  the  good  for  which  it  is  calculated,  unless  its  support  is  derived 
from  those  who  are  chiefly  to  reap  its  benefits.  Those  benefits  are,  as  far 
as  regards  instruction  in  the  principles  upon  which  the  arts  depend,  of  a 
nature  emin«itly  fitted  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  learners,  and  to  repay, 
in  actual  profit,  far  more  than  the  cost  required.  But,  even  for  instruction 
in  other  branches  of  learning  of  a  more  general  description,  and  only  tend- 
ing to  improve  the  moral  and  intellectual  character,  a  fund  is  provided  by 
the  substitution  of  refined  and  cheap  and  harmless  gratifications,  inthe  stead 
of  luxuries,  which  are  both  grosser  and  more  expensive,  hurtful  to  the  health, 
and  wasteful  of  time.  The  yearly  cost  of  a  lecture  in  the  larger  cities, 
ivhere  enlightened  and  public-spirited  men  may  be  found  willing  to  give 
instruction  for  nothing,  is  indeed  considerably  less  than  in  smaller  places, 
ivbere  a  compensation  must  be  made  for  the  lecturer's  lime  and  work.  But 
it  seems  to  us  advisable,  that,  even  where  gratuitous  assistance  could  be 
obtained,  something  like  an  adequate  remuneration  should  be  afforded,  both 
to  preserve  the  principle  of  independence  among  the  working  classes,  and 
to  secure  the  more  accurate  and  regular  discharge  of  the  duty.  We  shall 
therefore  suppose,  that  the  lectures,  as  well  as  6ke  current  expenses  of  the 
room,  and  where  there  are  experiments,  of  the  apparatus,  are  paid  for ;  and 
still  it  appears  by  no  means  an  undertaking  beyond  the  reach  of  those 
classes.  The  most  expensive  courses  of  teaching  will  be  those  requiring 
apparatus;  but  then  those  ai*e  likewise  the  most  directly  profitable  to  the 
seholars.  Contributions  may  be  reckoned  upon  to  begin  the  plan,  including 
tbe original  purchase  of  apparatus;  and  then  we  may  estimate  the  yearly 
cost,  which  alone  will  fall  upon  the  members  of  th^  Association.  The  hire 
of  a  room  may  be  reckoned  at  thirty  pounds ;  the  salary  of  a  lecturer,  forty ; 
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wear  and  tear  of  apparatus,  twenty ;  assistant  and  servant,  ten ;  deriL  or 
collector,  ten ;  fire  and  lamps,  five ;  prtnting  and  advertising,  fifteen ;  making 
in  all  130/.    Bat  if  two  or  three  comrses  are  delivered  in  the  same  room, 
the  expenses  of  eadb  will  be  reduced  in  proportion.    Suppose  three,  the 
room  may  probably  be  had  for  fifty  pounds,  the  pfiating  for  twenty, 
and  the  servants  for  thirty;  so  that  Hie  expense  of  each  course   wilt 
be  reduced  to  about  a  hundred  pounds.    Eadi  course  may  oGCapy  six 
months  of  weekly  lectures;  consequently,  if  only  ahimdred  artisans  are  to 
be  found  who  can  spare  a  shilling  a  week,  one  lecture  may  be  carried  on 
for  130/. ;  and  if  120  artisans  can  be  found  to  spare  a  shiUtnga  week,  three 
courses  may  be  carried  on  during  the  year,  and  each  person  attend  the  whole. 
This  calculation,  however,  supposes  a  very  inconsiderable  town.    If  the  fa- 
milies engaged  in  trade  and  handicrifts  have,  one  with  another,  a  single 
person  contributing,  the  number  of  100  answers  to  a  population  of  only  770, 
supposing  the  proportion  of  persons  engaged  in  trade  and  handicrafts  to  be 
the  same  as  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire ;  and  710,  taking  the  proportion 
of  Lancashire.    If,  indeed,  we  take  the  proportions  in  the  manufacturing 
towns,  it  will  answer  in  some  cases  to  a  population  of  5500,  and  in  others 
of  little  more  than  500.     But  even  taking  the  proportion  from  towns  in  the 
least  manufacturing  counties,  as  Huntingdcmshire,  the  population  required 
to  furnish  100  will  not  exceed  900,  which  is  a  town  of  about  200  houses. 
One  of  three  times  the  size  is  but  an  inconsiderable  place ;  and  yet  in  such 
a  place,  upon  a  vwy  moderate  computation,  200  persons  might  eai^y  be 
found  to  spare  sixpence  a  week  all  the  year  round,  which  would  be  amply 
sufficient  for  two  lectures.     In  the  lai^er  towns,  where  5  or  600  persons 
might  associate,  five  shillings  a  quarter  would  be  suffictent  to  carry  on 
three  or  four  lectures,  and  leave  between  150^.  or  200/.  a-year  for  the 
purchase  of  books.     The  most  complete  establishment  will  always  be  that 
in  which  a  library  is  combined  with  the  lecture ;  and  it  is  advi^le  that, 
in  places  where  at  first  there  is  not  money  or  spirit  enough  to  begin  widi 
boUi,  a  library  only  should  be  established,  to  whidi  the  lecture  may  after- 
wards be  added. 

The  men  themselves  ought  to  have  the  chief  share  in  the  management 
of  these  concerns.  This  is  essential  to  the  success,  and  also  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  undertaking ;  nor  is  there  the  least  reason  to  apprdiend 
mismanagement.  If  benefit  societies  are,  upon  the  whole,  well  conducted, 
we  may  rely  upon  institutions  being  still  better  condaded,  where  the 
improvement  of  the  mind  being  the  object,  those  only  will  ever  take  a  part 
who  are  desirous  of  their  own  advancement  in  knowledge,  and  d  the' 
general  instruction  of  Uie  class  to  which  they  belong.  Neither  is  there  any 
fear  that  the  suggestions  of  persons  in  a  higher  station,  and  crif  more  ample 
information,  may  not  be  duly  attended  to.  Gratitude  for  the  assistance 
received  and  the  advice  ofil^red,  together  with  a  conviction  that  the  only 
motive  for  interfering  is  the  good  of  the  establishment,  wilt  give  at  least  Ito 
just  weight  to  the  recommendations  of  patrons ;  and  if  it  were  net  always 
so,  far  better  would  it  be  to  see  sudh  iiAluence  fail  entirely,  than  to  run  the 
risk  of  the  apathy  whidi  might  be  occasioned  among  the  men,  and  the 
abuse  of  the  institutors  themselves,  which  might  freqoetffly  he  produced 
by  excluding  from  the  control  of  their  affairs  those  whose  interests  are  the 
only  object  in  view.  The  influence  of  patrons  is  always  sure  to  have  at  the 
least  its  proper  wei^t,  as  long  as  their  object  plainly  is  merely  to  promote 
the  good  of  those  for  whom  the  Institution  Was  founded ;  and  as  90011  as 
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(hey  are  acluftted  by  any  other  ^ws,  it  is  very  fit  that  their  influence 
fibottld  cease.    There  is  nearly  as  little  reason  to  apprehend  that  Itie  neoes- 
sity  of  discussing^  at  meetings  of  the  members,  tbe  affairs  of  the  Institution, 
will  give  rise  to  a  spirit  of  cootroversy  and  a  habit  of  making  speeches. 
Those  meetings  for  private  basiness  will  of  course  be  beld  Yery  seldom ; 
and  a  feebng  may  dways  be  expected  to  prevail,  that  the  oontkiuaRce  of 
Ifae  estabHstanent  depends  upon  preserving  union,  notwithstanding  any 
diversity  of  opinion^ in  matters  of  detail,  and  upon  keeping  the  discussion  of 
rales  and  regalatiens  snbordincte  to  the  attendance  upon  the  lectures,  the 
main  object  «l  the  eetabNahment.   The  time  when  iirformatkHi  and  advice  is 
most  wanted,  wilk  other  assistance  from  the  wealthy  and  the  well  inlormed, 
is  at  the  beginning  of  ihe  undertaking ;  and  at  that  time  the  influence  of 
those  patrons  will  necessarily  be  the  most  powerful.    Much  depends  upon 
a  right  course  being  taken  at  fii^st ;  proper  rules  laid  down ;  fit  subjects 
selected  for  lecture;  good  teachers  chosen — and  upon  all  these  matters  the 
opinions  and  wishes  of  those  who  chiefly  contribute  to  found  the  several 
institutions  are  sure  to  have  a  very  great  weight. 


A  REPLY  TO  THE  OBJECTIONS  URGED  AGAINST  THE 
SCIENTIFIC  EDUCATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE.* 

Allhou^  there  is  a  good  deal  in  fhis  discourse  with  which  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  agree,  yet  the  tone  of  moderation  which  the  reverend  author  pre- 
serves through  the  greater  portion  of  his  remarks,  must  be  mentioned  as 
extremely  praiseworthy,  and  as  somewhat  rare  in  such  controversies.  It 
mast  be  admitted,  too,  that  the  subject  which  he  has  undertaken  to  discuss 
is  one  fairly  belonging  to  the  province  of  the  religious  instructor,  and  which 
he  may  handle  without  incurring  die  smallest  blame  for  narrowness  or  il- 
liberality — ^the  superiority  of  religious  to  temporal  knowledge,  and  the  risks 
we  run  from  too  exclusive  an  attention  to  the  latter.  While' others  are 
instmcting  the  comsnimity  in  IHerature  and  science,  it  is,  beyond  all  doubt» 
the  duty  of  the  clergy  to  give  the  information  which  is  necessary  for  its 
religious  improvement;  and,  provided  there  be  no  misrepresentations  used, 
they  may  fahty  urge  the  greater  importance  of  that  kind  of  knowledge,  and 
take  (he  requisite  pains  to  prevent  other  pursuits  from  interfering  with  the 
atlaimnent  of  it.  A  report  was  prevalent  that  Dr.  Shuttleworth  had  stood 
forth  to  sound  the  alarm  against  educating  the  people  in  those  branches  of 
science  which  Laplace  declared  them  fitted  to  learn,  and  from  which  Lord 
Liverpool  indignantly  deprecated  their  being  excluded.  The  sermon,  in 
which  this  warning  was  said  to  be  proclaimed,  is  now  before  us ;  and.it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  we  testify  that  it  is  any  thing  raCher  (han  a  con- 
firmalioo  of  (he  rumoar.  Some  few  matters  are  periiaps  not  stated  with 
perfect  eandour;  oHiers  are  represented  a  little  inaccurately;  but  there  is 
nolliiDg  like  an  attempt  to  raise  an  outcry  of  a  religious  kind,  or  to  point  the 
Ihonders  (rf  the  church  against  the  secular  instructors  of  the  people.  On 
the  -contrary,  it  ^ems  substantially  intended  to  reconcile  the  pursuits 
leooomended  *by  (he  preacher  with  a  large  allowance  of  scientific  improve^ 
menit. 

*  Dr.  ShutUeworth's  Sermoo;  praiched  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paul,  May  8th,  1S28.— 
V<A.  xfriK.  p.  980.    Deceinl>er,  1S28. 
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After  observing,  that  the  extraordinary  pains  taken  to  diffuse  knowledge 
in  the  present  day,  though  calculated  to  excite  feelings  of  ''pride  and  selt- 
congratulation/'  are  yet  fitted,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  us  "  ask  ourselves, 
where  all  this  will  end?  "  he  proceeds  to  show  in  what  consists  the  dangers 
of  a  disproportionate  attention  to  the  pursuits  of  science.  And  it  is  a  singular 
thing,  that  he  assumes  the  friends  of  popular  education  to  exclude  from 
their  plans  every  branch  of  knowledge,  except  mathematical  and  physical 
science.  The  following  passage  contains  a  great  deal  of  important  truth 
respecting  the  value  of  intellectual  improvement,  which  the  author  had,  io 
the  sentence  immediately  preceding,  distinctly  stated  that  it  was  not  his  wish 
to  depreciate,  but  only  to  show  the  necessity  of  connecting  with  religion. 
But  it  closes  with  a  most  inaccurate  suggestion,  which,  being  further  en- 
forced in  the  next  passage,  requires  some  animadversion. 

f  "  Were  we  to  estimate  the  whole  of  the  advanta^  restilting  to  a  natioD  from  the  Dumiito 
of  adenoe  and  general  literature,  solely  bv  what  may  m  a  familiar  acoeptation  of  the  term  oe  con- 
sidered their  value,  that  is  to  say,  by  their  imraeoiate  tendency  to  promote  such  disooreries  as 
may  be  exclusirely  useful  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  or  the  acoommoidatioD  of  our  social  existeoo^ 
we  should,  I  acknowledge,  be  taking  a  much  too  contracted  view  of  the  subject,  and  greatly  ub- 
derraloing  the  many  momentous  blessings  which  we  derive  from  them.  The  uiws  and  prindmes  of 
mechanism,  the  physical  combinations  and  properties  of  the  elements,  and  the  profound  truton  de- 
rivable from  the  alwtract  calculation  of  figures  or  of  numbers,  nuy  be  made  familiar  to  thousands  i 
yet  the  inventiTe  faculhr,  which  derives  from  such  knowledge  the  germ  of  new  and  vahiable  dis- 
coveries, which  are  to  K>rm  part  of  die  iotellectoa]  wealth  of  future  ages,  is,  by  the  sage  economy 
of  Providence,  dispensed  but  to  a  few.  It,  however,  by  no  means  follows,  that  those  persoon 
whose  talents  do  not  qualify  them  to  become  benefacKHrs  to  mankind  by  their  inventioas,  are  not, 
therefore,  elevated  in  the  scale  of  sentient  beings  b^  the  mere  possession  of  scientific  aitainments. 
Knowledge  (if  by  that  term  we  mean  to  imply  nuthini;  more  than  the  means  for  the  aoquisitioD  of 
a  specific  end)  may.  it  is  true^  be  considered  in  one  point  of  view  as  unprofitable,  where  that  end  is 
not  attained,  and  where  it  terminates  in  barren  contemplation :  but,  on  the  otlur  hand  (when  we 
recollect  that  its  tendency  is  to  develt^  the  energies,  and  to  give  us  a  taste  for  the  exquisile 
pleasures  of  our  spiritual  nature,  and  consequently  to  make  us  more  indifierent  to  the  gross  animal 
enjoyments  which  we  participate  in  common  with  the  brutes),  it  mav,  with  no  less  confidence,  be 
pronounced  to  be  in  itself  intrinsically  good,  though,  like  all  other  gifts  of  Providenoe^  liable  to  be 
perverted  by  abuse.  Such,  accordingly^  is  the  judgment  expressed  respecting  it  by  the  Word  of 
Beveiation.  ^  Behold,**  says  the  Almighty,  with  reference  to  the  fiill  of  our  first  parents,  and  wbikt 
pronouncing  that  fearful  judicial  sentence  which  was  to  operate  so  fatally  npon:their  desoendbnts, 
**  behold,  man  is  become  like  one  of  vs  to  know  good  from  evil : "  from  which  words  we  most  ne- 
cessarily, I  think,  derive  the  condusion,  that,  though  knowledge  may  be  accidentally  dangerous 
from  its  inappositeness  to  the  party  possessing  it,  and  sinful,  where  its  acquisition  imjilies  the  breach 
of  a  command  or  perversity  or  disposition,  still  its  txbstract  and  original  tendency  is  to  add  to  the 
dignitjr  and  perfection  of  the  being  of  whom  it  is  an  atiribute.  And  in  this  point  of  view  will  a 
Cnri»tian,  and  espedally  a  Prote^itant  Christian,  who  knows  how  much  of  the  purity  of  bis  religioos 
belief  may  be  attributed  to  the  dissemination  ot  general  literature,  be  disposed  to  consider  it :  not 
wishing  for  a  single  moment  to  limit  the  high  gratifications  of  scientific  research  to  any  more  favoured 
or  privileged  classes  of  the  community,  or  to  check,  in  any  one  instance,  the  pr^ress  of  legitimate 
inquiry,  but  only  anxious  that  the  most  easily  perverted  of  all  the  transcendent  gifu  of  the  Ahnighty 
be  not  transformed  from  a  blessing  into  a  curse ;  only  anxious,  that  whilst  inrestigating  the  mighty 
wonders  of  the  physical  unirerse,  lliey  forget  not  that  great  Being  who  called  that  univerae  laia 
existence;  and  that  they  mistake  not  the  impatient  eagerness  of  newly-exdted  curiosity,  whieli 
lores  to  depreciate  every  thing  established,  and  to  ponoer  over  its  own  speculations  upon  what  it 
conceives  to  be  original  principles,  rather  than  to  submit  to  the  wisdom  inculcated  by  experience, 
for  that  comprehensive  grasp  of  intellect,  whose  real  characteristic  is  sobriety  and  caution.** 

The  risk  iK^hich  students  of  natural  science  are  here  supposed  to  run,  of 
foi^etting  the  great  Author  of  Nature,  appears  wholly  chimerical.  But  the 
author  immediately  afterwards  stales  it  in  a  way  much  more  incorrect,  and, 
as  we  take  it,  wholly  contrary  to  the  truth  of  the  case.  *'  It  is  an  acknow- 
ledged, and  a  no  less  painful  than  perplexing  fact,"  he  says,  ''  that  even  well- 
educated  persons,  whose  studies  have  particularly  led  them  to  the  investi— 
gation  of  the  beautiful  and  astounding  mechanism  of  the  universe  and  of 
the  economy  of  the  animal  world,  have  often  been  disposed  to  scepticism 
with  regard  to  the  existence  and  providence  of  a  God."  It  is  Dr.  Shuttle— 
worth's  general  practice  to  express  himself  with  many  qualifications,  and  to- 
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avoid  all  broad  assertions ;  but  this  passage,  though  worded  cautiously, 
plainly  means,  that  those  who  study  natural  philosophy  are  apt  to  doubt 
the  existence  of  the  Deity ;  than  which,  we  will  venture  to  repeat,  any  thing 
more  unfounded  in  fact  could  not  have  been  stated.  It  might  almost  suf- 
fice, one  would  think,  to  name  the  names  of  Newton  and  of  Boyle,  or  of 
Barrow  and  fiaoon,  to  vindicate  from  this  reproach  the  studies  to  which 
they  were  devoted.  It  is  among  metaphysicians,  surely,  rather  than  na- 
tural philosophers,  that  we  shall  find  the  greatest  number  of  sceptics ; 
although  the  philosophy  of  mind  has  any  thing  rather  than  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  produce  unbelief;  but  it  may  be  taught  without  a  constant 
reference  to  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Creator ;  whereas,  we  doubt  if  a 
single  work,  professing  to  teach  the  elements  of  physical  science,  especially 
if  framed  for  popular  use,  can  be  found,  in  which  the  proofs  of  design 
manifest  in  the  structure  of  the  material  world  are  not  stated  with  more  or 
less  earnestness  and  particularity. 

However,  Dr.  Shuttleworth  having  once  laid  down  bis  assumption,  goes 
on  to  argue  on  it  as  clear  and  admitted.    ''Many  causes,"  he  says,  "might 
be  alleged  to  account  for  this  mortifying  fact ; "  meaning  the  groundless  and 
ridiculous  fancy,  that  natural  philosophy  makes  men  atheists.    Then,  after 
an  attempt  at  explaining  why  the  thing  should  be  what  it  certainly  is  not, 
be  adds, — ' '  Be  the  real  explanation  of  this  circu  mstance  what  it  may,  the  foci 
is  unfortunately  certain,  that  a  mind  may  not  only  possibly,  but  probably,  be 
imbued  with  an  accurate  and  extensive  knowledge  of  that  vast  aggregate  of 
wonders,  the  material  universe,  yet  fail  to  draw  froip  it  that  great  moral 
conclusion,  which  it  would  seem,  above  all  others,  most  calculated  to 
announce;"  meaning,  we  suppose,  the  being  and  attributes  of  the  Deity. 
And  then  he  goes  on  to  infer,  that  if  men,  profoundly  versed  in  natural 
science,  find  it  so  difGcult ''  to  lend  their  minds  at  the  same  time  to  the 
eager  pursuit  of  physics,  and  the  awful  impressions  of  religion,"  the  danger 
must  be  still  greater  with  persons  superficially  informed.    It  would  be 
throwing  labour  away,  to  answer  arguments  resting  on  the  assumption  of 
what  is  notoriously  most  groundless.     If  Dr.  Shuttleworth  only  means  to 
state  the  danger  of  a  too  eager  and  exclusive  study  of  natural  knowledge  re- 
laxing men's  religious  feelings,  he  describes  a  risk  common  to  all  occupations 
of  a  worldly  nature,  whether  speculative  or  active  ;  but  far  less  imminent  in 
the  case  of  physical  science,  than  in  that  of  almost  any  other  pursuit,  because 
its  tendency  is  perpetually  to  lift  the  mind  towards  the  contemplation  of  the 
wisdom  displayed  in  the  structure  of  the  universe.     If,  however,  there 
should  be  found  any  tendency  in  such  studies  to  produce  the  effect  dreaded 
by  our  autlior,  the  remedy  is  in  the  learning  and  genius  of  those  whose  labours 
are  devoted  to  spiritual  subjects.    They  may  render  the  topics  to  which  they 
are  devoted  attractive  and  awakening ;  they  may  fit  them  for  the  wise  as 
well  as  for  the  uninformed ;  they  may  combine  science  with  eloquence  in 
handling  the  weighty  matters  intrusted  to  them ;  and  above  all,  they  may 
overcome  all  repugnance  to  hear  their  exhortations  and  receive  their  lessons, 
by  candidly  allowing  its  just  value  to  that  sound  learning,  which,  albeit  of 
a  secular  kind,  is  found  not  only  compatible  with  devotional  feelings  but 
eminently  calculated  to  keep  them  alive,  by  engrafting  them  upon  the  im- 
periabable  stock  of  reason. 

Dr.  ShutOeworth's  doubts  (for  they  hardly  assume  a  more  positive  form) 
of  the  expediency  or  safety  of  the  extensive  efforts  now  malung  to  diCTuse 
sdentific  information,  class  themselves  under  three  heads  ;-^the  risk  of 
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making  the  learners  superficially  acquainted  widi  important  snbjecte — the 
exclusion  of  moral  science  from  popular  education — and  the  neglect  of  re- 
ligious instruction.  We  might  perhaps  more  correctly  say,  that  these  are  the 
points  discussed  by  a  respectable  class  of  persons  to  whom  Dr.  Shuttle  worth 
belongs,  and  who,  without  any  enmity  to  the  cause  of  education,  have  certain 
alarms  upon  the  success  of  a  new  and  vast  experiment,  as  they  deem  K,  and 
are  sincerely  desirous  to  have  so  important  a  subject  considered  in  all  its 
bearings.  Dr.  Stiuttlewortti  deals  with  it  in  such  passages  as  the  followiBg, 
which  we  extract,  both  in  justice  to  him  and  those  who  think  with  him,  and 
also  to  show  that  they  are  sceptics,  rather  than  doguMitists,  upon  the 
question  :— 

**  The  fiict  IB,  that  thefc  are  disadrantages  and  incoiifeiiieDces  anavoidabljr  acoompajiyiofp  the 
attempt  to  conrey  the  more  abitnise  discoTtfries  of  science  to  persons  whose  otherwise  laborkNitoocu- 
palioBS  most  necessarily  reader  such  knowledge  to  a  great  degree  tuperfioial,  whioh  ttttaoh  but 
slightly,  if  at  all,  to  the  professedly  literary  classes.  It  may  seem  invidious  and  parBiioxioaJ  lo  aay^ 
that  the  road  to  science  may  be  made  too  easy ;  but  such  is  undoubted[y  the  fact.  It  wil  be  ac- 
knowledged by  all  who  have  reflected  apon  this  important  subject,  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  ultimate 
physical  truths  elicited  by  the  process  of  experimental  investigation,  as  the  discipUnnf  of  die  an- 
derstanding.  by  the  exercise  ¥rhich  it  acquires  in  the  progresflf  of  the  research,  which  conaiitutes 
the  true  value  of  a  scientific  education.  And,  accordingly,  is  it  to  this  habitual  exaroise  of  die 
ifltuitive  faculties  that  we  must  attribute  that  practical  acnteness  in  men  of  real  science,  whtck 
enables  them,  with  a  seemingly  instinctive  readmess  of  perception,  to  elicit  from  each  expcnmeiit 
upon  the  various  operations  of  nature  its  exact  and  wtimate  mfluence.    The  mind  wmch  thus 

Kroceeds  step  by  step  from  discovery  to  discovery,  combating  with  difficultiM  as  it  advamses,  and 
!amuig,  by  mortifymg  experience,  that  what  the  vul^  consider  as  denonatiabfo  knowledge  is 
often  but  a  plausible,  or  at  the  best  a  probable,  surmise,  will  generally  be  too  well  aware  of  the 
inftnitude  of  the  subject-matter  of  science  to  be  very  dogmatical,  even  with  regard  to  those  opinioiai 
which  it  conceives  to  be  most  firmly  established.  But  he,  who  by  the  aid  of  popvlar  compciidivws 
and  desultory  instruction,  arrives  at  the  possession  of  the  ultimate  discoveries  of  learned  men, 
without  havmg  himself  toiled  through  the  painful  process  of  gradual  investigalk>n,  will  not  unfrr- 

ratly  find  such  an  acquisition  more  than  counterbalanced  oy  the  moml,  and  even  iiilefleetnal, 
dvantages  attending  knowledge  so  ill  assimilated.  Unaware  from  that  painAil  experience, 
resulting  from  frequent  disappointment,  how  many  are  the  aspects  of  plausible  fklsebood  and  error ; 
how  many  lurking  fallacies  may  be  sheltered  under  an  attractive  and  apparent^  simple  theoiy ;  and 
consequently  how  natural  it  is  for  an  eager  and  inexperienced  mind  to  ovenmte  its  Mre»ffh ;  mk  a 
person  is  too  frequently  moro  impatient  in  the  pursuit  of  discovery  than  the  cirounttances  of  man** 
nature  would  warrant.  To  a  mind  thus  excited,  the  first  bursting  gleam  of  knowledge  appears 
■early  ec^uivalent  with  its  final  consumnmtion :  and  accordingly,  whim  under  the  iniliMnee  of  lUi 
impression,  every  existing  institution,  and  admoirt  every  establisbed  opiaimi,  appears  as  a  reanaBt 
of  antiquated  prejudice,  wbich  the  human  reason,  shaking  itself  fiKim  its  slumbers,  must  be  eager  to 
disavow ;  the  countervailing  caution,  on  the  other  hand,  which  suggests  how  rarely  the  reMdtoJT  any 
great  change  has  come  up  to  the  sanguine  expectatfons  of  its  first  movers,  is  contenmed  as  oowaidi^ 
and  dishonest. 

'*  In  addition  to  the  desultorioess  and  incoropletenesa  of  the  actual  knowledse  oonveyedj  a  want 
also  of  adaptation  to  the  peculiar  habits  and  intellectual  waats  of  the  parties  whom  it  is  n/ltnAed  to 
instruct,  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  to  form  one  of  the  objections  to  toe  benevolent  attempts  whidh 
have  been  recently  made  to  familiarize  the  labouring  classes  with  the  abAtraser  departments  of  pbib- 
aophy.  That  the  main  faculties  of  their  minds  will  often  be  rather  unsettled  than  streoffthened,  bf 
these  ostentatious  acquicements,  may,  without  any  breach  of  charity,  be  surmised.  Bottibis  is  notaL 
From  an  idea  which  our  carnal  notions  of  policy  and  expediency  loo  readily  dispose  us  to  take  np, 
that  Ihe  word  science  is  to  be  applied  almost  exclusively  to  the  investigation  of  the  phenoneaa  of 
the  material  world,  the  enumeration  of  the  departments  of  knowledge  requisite  for  the  sappflsed 
adequate  instruction  of  individuals,  as  regulated  by  public  opinion,  has,  in  one  respect  at  lanif, 
become  fearfully  deficient.  And  hence,  whilst  eveiy  study  which  has  reference  to  our  mera  bodihr 
wants,  is  pursued  with  the  most  unremitting  attention,  that  infinitely  more  important,  and,  as  al 
who  have  made  themsellres  acquainted  with  the  labyrinths  and  penrersi^  of  the  haman  benrt  wfl 
readily  acknowledge,  that  far  more  difficult  branch  of  wisdom,  the  scienoe  of  morals,  is  apt  lo  ba 
treated  with  neglect,  as  what  will  come  spontaneousbr ;  or  with  contempt,  as  what  may  be  negpectad 
with  impunity. 

^Not  so^  however,  thought  our  equally  laborious,  tbough  despised,  CoreAitbeiss  and  aal'aa 
thought  the  wisest  part  of  even  heathen  antiquity.  Darkened  as  were  the  minds  of  the  latter  to  sD 
whicn  is  truly  sublime  in  religion  and  morals,  even  lAey  oossidered  tbe^great  questions  which  have 
reference  to  man's  duty  as  a  moral  and  responsible  agent,  as  aft»rding  Ae  noblest  tapies  of  ooifr- 
versation  which  couM  exercise  philoeophera4n  their  retirement.  But  as  society  advances  in  fimeicd 
refinement,  there  is  a  worldliness  and  selfishness  which  creeps  intoand  mixes  itself,  as  with  every 


thinf  else,  so  with  the  most  vigorous  exertions  of.  the  inteUeot,    Ijiowledge^  in  a  luxi 
ambitious  age,  soon  begins  to  be  estimated  according  to  our  hastily-fonned  notnms  -of  itt  assfiiilDSto: 
and  that  usefuhieis  is  again  itself  measured  by  its  meteace  to  our  bodily  wants,  oonfeaieBces,  and 
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plettsnre* !  and  thus  an  uodue  preponderance  is  given  to  the  interests  of  our  carnal  nature  over  our 

Stritoal.  by  those  very  studies  and  pursuits  which  appear,  at  first  sight,  particularly  adapted  for 
e  elevation  of  the  latter." 

Upoo  each  of  these  three  topics  alluded  to,  rather  than  discussed,  in  these 
passages,  we  must  be  allowed  to  offer  a  very  few  remarks,  principally  to  set 
the  objectors,  or  doubters,  right,  qpon  the  matter  of  fact. 

First,  as  to  the  mischief  of  superficial  knowledge  :  This  assumes  the  torm 
sometimes  of  an  apprehension  that  the  community  will  only  know  a  little  of 
what  ought  to  be  Known  profoundly ;  sometimes  of  a  dread  that  ill  effects 
will  arise  from  such  imperfect  knowledge.  To  us,  we  confess,  both  fears 
seem  equally  unsubstantial.  That  it  would  be  far  better  to  know  the  whole 
than  a  part ;  to  learn  sci^ce  as  philosophers  learn  it,  than  as  the  bulk  of 
mankind  must  ever,  from  mere  want  of  time,  be  content  to  learn  iL  even  in 
die  utmost  state  of  refinement  to  which  they  can  be  imagined  to  reach,  is  a 
proposition  too  obvious  (o  require  proo(.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
something  may  not  be  known,  and  usefully  known,  because  much  more 
remams  unknown  to  us.  They  who  cry  out  against  tfa^  superficial  learning, 
which  alone  the  people  are  likely  to  imbibe,  forget  that  all  of  us  are  neces- 
sarily superficial  uqpon  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  our  acquirements.  It  is 
well  if,  among  the  common  run  of  well-educated  persons,  each  knows  some 
one  branch  of  some  one  science,  or  department  of  literature,  thoroughly,  and 
has  with  the  others  a  slight  and  general  acquaintance.  The  greater  proba- 
bility is,  tbat  very  few  of  even  these  classes  know  any  one  subject  deeply 
and  completely.  Nay,  among  professed  philosophers,  how  rare  is  it  to^find 
one  who  is  perfectly  conversant  with  all  that  is  to  be  learned  on  any  one 
branch  of  knowledge.  But  the  comparison  is  U>  be  made  between  the  bulk 
of  the  community,  the  middle  and  working  classes,  who  have  their  time  oc- 
cupied in  gaining  their  bread,  and  the  generality  of  those  whose  lime,  both 
in  youth  and  in  after  life,  is  much  at  their  command,  and  who  form  the 
body  of  what  are  called  well-educated  persons. 

It  is  quite  certain,  that  the  former  may  team  enough  at  their  leisure  hours, 
by  reading  and  by  attending  lectures,  to  make  it  absurd  for  the  latter  to 
despise  their  acquirements  as  superficial.  Compared  with  the  knowledge  of 
progressed  cultivators  of  science,  both  classes  will  always  know  superficiaHy ; 
btti  the  one  are  just  ag  likely  to  understand  accurately,  and  recollect  dis- 
dnctly,  what  they  learn,  as  the  other.  Then,  as  to  the  hackneyed  topic  of 
**  a  little  learning,"  so  often  sung  and  said  to  be  dangerous — there  is  a  greater 
danger  surely  in  learning  nothing  at  all — a  danger,  too,  that  is  the  longer  the 
worse ;  whereas  the  other  risk  is  sure  to  lessen,  as  hardly  any  person  ever 
made  one  acquisition  in  knowledge  without  being  led  on  to  make  another. 
We  need  not  surely  stop  to  refute  the  idle  notion  so  often  exposed,  that  slight 
knowledge  makes  men  conceited  and  ungovernable  ;  to  which  figurative  il- 
lustrations are  added,  about  people  staggering  in  the  twilight,  fi^y  as  inap- 
pHcable  to  the  argument  as  Pope's  singularly  unhappy  one  about  drinking, 
though  not  perhaps  so  contrary  to  the  jfact  as  that  lamentable  piece  of  false 
logic  and  false  metaphor/  The  mistake  in  all  these  cases  is,  lo  charge 
knowledge  with  the  sins  of  ignorance.  The  twiliglit  is  inconvenient,  not 
because  it  is  half  light,  but  because  it  is  half  dark ;  the  slight  knowled^ 
does  harm  only  because  it  is  by  the  supposition  confined  to  a  few ;  for  if  it 
were  geBera),  it  would  cease  to  be  a  distinclioa,  and  to  cause  any  uneasy 

*  ^  For  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain. 
But  drimkmg  deepfy  sobers  ut  agam.^ 
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feeling  in  its  possessor,  except  an  impatience  of  ignorance,  and  a  desire  to 
remove  it  by  learning  more. 

The  supposition  that  scientific  education  must  confine  the  ideas  of  the 
people  to  physical  science,  and  fix  their  thoughts  upon  objects  of  sense,  is,  if 
possible,  still  more  groundless.  It  is  not  true,  in  point  of  fact,  that  those 
"who  are  anxiously  devoting  themselves  to  the  education  of  the  community 
are  only  bent  upon  teaching  physics.  Dr.  Shuttleworlh  appears  most  un« 
accountably  to  suppose,  that  science  means  natural  philosophy  only.  We 
will  venture  to  say,  that  if  he  attends  to  any  of  the  proceedings  either  of  so- 
cieties or  of  individuals  engaged  in  this  great  and  good  work,  he  will  find 
them  as  much  occupied  in  preparing  for  the  diffusion  of  moral  as  of  physical 
science.  It  is  impossible  (o  do  all  at  once;  and,  undoubtedly,  if  the  prin- 
ciples of  jjiorals,  and  of  political  learning,  had  been  first  of  all  expounded  to 
the  working  classes,  there  would  have  been  (beside  other  obvious  incon- 
veniences) the  risk  of  exciting  prejudice  and  clamour  among  the  enemies  of 
education.  Dr.  Shuttleworth,  and  those  who  think  as  he  does,  are  far  too 
candid  and  too  well-informed  to  raise  such  cavils ;  but  others  would  not 
have  been  slow  to  cry  out,  and  the  educators  would  have  been  charged  f  per- 
;  haps  not  unjustly)  with  beginning  at  the  wrong  end.  However,  we  en- 
{  tirely  agree  with  our  author,  that  a  system  of  instruction  is  most  imperfect 
^  into  which  the  philosophy  of  morals  does  not  enter  as  an  important  branch. 
The  last  objection,  or  doubt,  is,  that  religious  knowledge  may  be  kept  loo 
much  in  the  back  ground,  while  secular  learning  assumes  an  exclusive 
share  of  popular  attention.  We  have,  in  part,  answered  this  already ;  bui- 
lt is  connected  with  matters  of  such  extreme  importance,  as  to  require  a 
little  further  discussion ;  and  we  cannot  proceed  a  step,  without  perceiving 
how  much  the  alarm  is  founded  on  a  mis-statement  of  facts;  a  misapprehen- 
sion of  some,  and  an  overlooking  of  others. 

It  is  not  true— it  is  not  any  thing  like  the  truth— that  the  present  age  is 
distinguished  for  its  efforts  in  promoting  secular,  to  the  neglect  of  religious 
improvement.  There  never  was  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  church  when 
a  greater,  we  might  say,  when  so  great  a  number  of  persons  took  a  lively 
interest  in  disseminating  the  knowledge  of  practical  divinity.  Witnras  the 
unprecedented  exertions  made  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  reli- 
gious tracts — witness  the  number  of  associations  for  promoting  religious 
knowledge — ^witness  the  Sunday  schools,  in  connexion  with  the  Established 
Church,  everywhere  planted,  and  at  which  550,000  children  are  taught, 
beside  all  those  in  connexion  with  various  classes  of  dissenters,  perhaps 
equally  numerous.  Indeed,  we  might  lake  into  this  account  the  day- 
schools  taught  on  the  national  plan,  because  the  doctrines  of  the  church  are 
there  inculcated,  and  her  liturgy  used.  But  as  something  beside  religion  is 
taught  in  the  schools,  of  whatever  denomination,  and  in  Sunday  as  well 
as  day-schools,  let  us  look  only  to  the  many  societies  whose  objects  are  con- 
fined to  the  difTusion  of  religious  knowledge,  and  the  large  funds  at  their 
disposal,  devoted  to  this  great  purpose ;  and  let  us  reflect,  that  all  Ihese 
efforts  are  confined  to  religious  instruction  exclusively.  Surely  it  can  no 
more  be  contended,  that  those  who  labour  to  propagate  the  love  of  science, 
and  to  place  the  means  of  learning  it  within  the  reach  of  the  community  at 
large,  are  obstructing  the  progress  of  religious  knowledge,  because  tfiey 
confine  their  exertions  to  the  worldly  sciences,  than  it  can  with  justice  be 
charged  against  religious  associations,  or  the  individuals  who  co-operate 
with  them,  that  they  are  keeping  men  ignorant  of  all  things  save  theology. 
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because  they  only  disBemioate  the  Bible  and  religious  books.  Each  must 
needs  confine  their  exertions  to  one  walk,  otherwise  neither  could  work  to 
a  profit.  Nor  ought  we  to  forget,  in  this  question,  the  important  provision 
which  the  law  of  the  land  has  made  for  the  promotion  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, by  a  body  of  men  set  apart  for  that  special  purpose,  and  the  almost 
equally  numerous  body  of  sectarian  teachers,  whose  liveg  are  alike  devoted 
to  inculcating  the  same  matters.  These,  like  the  associations  formed  in  aid 
of  their  labours,  t^ch  religion,  and  nothing  else. 

It  never  was  objected  to  them,  that  they  kept  the  community  ignorant  of 
other  branches  of  knowledge.  As  little  can  it  be  objected  to  those  who 
supply  instruction  ia  these  other  branches,  that  they  keep  the  people 
Ignorant  of  religion.  The  existence  of  a  class  of  religious  teachers,  and  of 
so  many  societies,  who  confine  their  exertions  to  religion  exclusively, 
renders  it  wholly  unnecessary  for  those  whose  exertions  are  pointed  to  the 
diffusion  of  other  kinds  of  learning,  to  bestow  any  part  of  their  attention 
upon  religious  education.  It  never  can  be  objected  to  the  latter  class  of 
]^rsons,  that  they  adopt  the  plan  best  fitted  to  unite  the  members  of  aH 
religious  eommunitles  in  the  important  work  of  furthering  sound  learning 
of  a  secular  description ;  and  it  is  equally  absurd  to  dread,  that  the  spread 
of  such  learning  may  prove  inimical  to  the  interests  of  religion.  Such 
fears  cannot  be  seriously  entertained  by  any  who  really  feel  convinced  that 
their  belief  is  well-grounded  in  reason. 

We  have  said,  that,  generally  speaking.  Dr.  Shultleworth's  sermon  is 
conceived  in  a  spirit  of  praiseworthy  liberality  and  fairness ;  and  with  a  very 
few  exceptions,  the  lovers  of  freedom  and  tolerance  have  no  reason  to 
complain  of  his  remarks.  There  is  one  passage,  however,  of  which  we 
cannot  approve.  We  have  no  objection  to  the  preacher  holding  up,  in 
strong  colours,  (he  danger  of  ''forgetting  God  ;  especially  when  his  accu- 
mulated blessings  make  such  forgetfulness  and  ingratitude  the  most  porten- 
tous; when  our  minds  are  elated  with  seeming  prosperity,  and  puffed  out 
witji  the  self-confidence  of  imagioed  wisdom."  It  is  his  duty  to  remind 
his  hearers  of  the  inferiority  of  all  other  subjects  to  the  concerns  of  religion ; 
and  in  such  passages  as  the  following,  he  performs  that  duty  eloquently, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  liberally  and  wisely,  except  that  he  confines  science 
to  one  branch. 

''If,  then,  Buch  be  the  ]>re?aniiig  danger  of  the  present  day,  and  radi  I  ooneelre  it  to  be,  let 
the  Minntera  of  the  ererlaating  Goapel  be  proDortionably  energetic  on  their  part  in  the  performance 
of  th«r  solemn  and  indiRpeosable  doty :  not,  nrom  an  unworthy  timidity,  discouniRin^  or  deprecnit- 
iug  the  progren  of  intellectual  research  (for  next  to  the  parifvin^  influence  of  religious  truth,  we 
cannot  oat  rank  the  high  and  tranquillizing  enjoyments  of  physical  science  among  ''ie  foremost 
gifts  of  Providence),  but  pointing  out,  with  sober  and  benevolent  caution,  the  seductions  and 
aeeeitfulnesB  which  beset  cTen  this  most  attractive  path  in  life's  journey.  Let  them  go  forth,  like 
Paul  aoiid  the  schools  of  Athenian  philosophy,  and  silence  for  a  moment  the  din  of  worldly  spe- 
dikaion,  by  the  su^Ie,  awakening,  and  humiliating  doctrine  of  Christ  crucified,  of  the  necessity 
of  divine  sanctification,  of  repentance,  of  righteousness,  and  of  jud|roettt  to  come.  Let  them 
leniod  those  who  imagine  that  the  investigation  of  the  materia]  creation  is  the  most  appropriate 
oeeopatioo  of  their  intellect,  that,  after  all,  suoh  studies,  however  attractive,  partake  of  the 
perimble  character  of  tliat  world  whose  phenomena  they  investigate,  and  like  it  shall  pass  away : 
that  lliey  are  innocent  or  praiseworthy  only  in  j>roportion  as  the^  are  made  compatible  with,  and 
aeeoiMlary  in  oar  estimation  to,  the  paramount  mtereata  of  our  spiritual  nature;  and  that,  accord- 
iagiy,  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  they  can  scarcely  be  pursued  with  perfect  safetv  :  that  point, 
I  mean,  when  from  a  too  continued  and  exclusive  attention  to  corporeal  objects,  there  is  always 
a  danger,  even  to  the  best  disposed  minds,  lest  their  moral  susceptibilities  should  become  im- 
perceptibly weakened,  and  their  hearts  gradually  closed  against  the  solemn  impressions  of  religious 
eoDviction.'' 

Nor  do  we  object  to  his  inference,  from  the  state  of  the  times,  in  favour 
of  the  haying  "an  established  order  of  men,  detached  from  the  turmoil  of 
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worldly  ooncerns,  and  consecrated  by  (he  most  sacred  obligations  to  ttie 
preaching  of  that  spiritual  holiness,  which  the  eagerness  of  temporal  specu- 
(.  lations  and  interest  has  so  strong  a  tendency  to  induce  us  to  neglect."  We 
haye  already  stated,  that  if  there  be  any  risk  of  science  diverting  tfie  minds 
of  the  people  from  religion,  the  safeguard  is  to  be  found  in  the  redoubled 
exertions  of  its  ministers,  not  in  attacks  upon  knowledge,  and  opposition  to 
its  diffusion.  But  we  cannot  think  that  our  author  takes  a  sound  view  of 
the  peculiar  benefits  of  religion  in  the  following  passage,  whefe  he  seems  to 
value  it  chiefly  for  the  assistance  he  deems  it  peculiarly,  and  indeed  exclu- 
sively, calculated  to  render  the  law  and  the  government  of  the  state. 

^'It  Yolb  beeo  wid,  and  often  repeated,  that  he,  who  can  canse  two  bladei  of  corn  to  grow 
where  oo^jr  one  existed  formerly,  may  be  ooosidecied  as  the  createat  beaefiactor  to  hit  tpcdea. 
There  is,  undoubtedly,  much  tmtK,  but  there  is  also  some  aeffiee  of  faflflciy,  oooTeyed  in  this 
assertion.  Were  the  whole  mass  of  human  sustenance  produced  bv  the  soil  now  under  cnltiTatiQa 
to  be  increased  two-fold  by  the  eflbrts  of  human  ingenuity  and  industrr,  we  may  assert  it,  as  an 
undoubted  truth,  that  the  only  effect,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  yean^  would  m  foood  to  bare 
been  the  multiplication,  in  a  like  pro^rtion,  of  the  number  of  its  occupants,  wiib  probably  at 
the  same  time  a  far  increased  proportion  of  misery  and  crime  beyond  that  with  which  society  is 
affieted  at  the  present  moment.  Whallier  tbe  simple  and  contented  habila  which  in  nmny  par^ 
of  this  country  have  not  yet,  we  trust,  given  way  to  more  artificial  feelings,  would  be  under  spiob 
circumstances  well  exchanged  for  the  (everi^  excitement,  the  uugratified  wants,  aJMl  the  selfish 
passiooB  fostered  by  -an  over-crowded  population,  may  be  auitter  of  serious  doubt.  Even  aa  a 
question  of  political  strength,  the  dancer  resultiag  lo  a  nation  thus  ailMaled,  fiooi  the  pntalenee 
of  jealous  and  unsocial  feelings,  would  probablv  far  more  than  oounterbaJanoe  aojaooeasiDa  qf 
phymcal  power  which  might  otherwise  be  calculated  upon  from  the  mere  increase  of  the  numbers 
of  its  citizens.  The  real  fiict  is,  that  the  true  benefactor  to  hilspedea,  the  true  practical  fnead 
to  the  best  interests  of  his  oounirymen,  is  he  who,  by  making  them  more  religioua,  makaa  thcni 
at  the  same  time  more  contented,  more  social,  and  more  obe<Iient  to  the  laws.  Withoat  that 
patience,  that  brotherly  bve,  and  that  deference  to  these  in  authority,  for  oontcieBce  sake,  which 
a  deep*rooted  feeling  of  piety  alone  can  systcwUically  inculcate,  and  npuntaia  anshaken  Ihrougb 
eveiy  species  of  trial,  the  bands  of  human  society  must  ever  be  loosely  knit  together.  We  may, 
it  is  true,  imagine  an  irreligious  people  elevating  itself  for  a  time  into  wealth  and  gieatBcss ;  we 
may  conceive  it  pre-emineat  meaownile  in  physical  science,  and  maluiiK  the  nighty  elemeels  of 
nature  the  ministers  to  ila  oonvenienoea  and  minutest  luxuries ;  but  femsbnew,  ioveteiate  act- 
fishneas,  the  very  source  of  all  disunion,  whether  domestic  or  i>olStfcal,  wiO  be  the  moving  priodple 
of  the  whole.  The  ooarse  attractions  of  wealth,  the  vutear  impatience  of  worldly  ammtion,  the 
leabusies  of  incompatible  interests,  and  the  irritation  of  oopelesa  pover^t  vrill  be  timinf  each 
man's  hand  against  bis  neighbour,  and  the  whole  mass  of  the  commumty,  however  appaiently 
elroBgv  and  wise,  and  prosperous,  w3)  be  intrinsically  weak,  Hke  a  vast  meuntam  of  sand  ieady 
to  be  disponed  into  its  mdhridual  partiolss  by  the  first  teiiq>est  whiah  yawes  over  it." 


This  passage  opens  with  a  mis-quotation  of  the  saying  to  which  it  refers. 
Dean  Swift  never  said,  * '  that  the  man  who  caused  two  blades  of  com  to  gr<yw 
where  only  one  existed  before,''  was  the  greatest  benefactor  of  his  species ; 
but  only,  that  he  '^  deserved  better  of  mankind,  and  did  more  essential  aer* 
vice  to  his  country,  than  the  whole  race  of  pohticians  put  together,"  whidi 
he  well  might,  and  yet  be  very  far  from  the  greatest  benefactor  of  his 
species.^  But  this  is  a  trifling  matter;  what  we  are  jealous  of  is  the  hold- 
ing of  religion  as  of  use,  as ''alone  systematically  inculcating  deference 
to  those  in  authority,  for  conscience  sake,"  and  as  alone  "maintainiBg  that 
deference  unshaken  through  every  species  of  trial."  One  who  understood 
Christianity  far  belter,  as  be  practised  its  precepts  more  oonscientioualy>  tbaB 
Dean  Swift,  we  mean  Archdeacon  Paley,  hik  long  ago  shown,  tliat  it  has 
given  no  directions  whatever  upon  the  extent  to  which  obedience  is  required. 
The  duty  of  obedience,  where  it  and  lawful,  it  umjoubtedly  inculcato;  b«t 
it  leaves  to  considerations  of  a  secular  description  Uie  detenninatioD  of  the 
point  to  which  ''Ihe  powers"  should  be  obeyed;  and  as  to  any  allianoe 

*  Dr.  Shuttleworth's  *^  Modes  qfcom/*  etc.  cnnnot  be  said  to  retain  much  more  of  tbe  0eaa*a 

scuracy  than  of  his  point.    Tbe  sentence  is  as  follows :  ^  And  he  (Ring  of  Brobdignag)  gave  it 

lor  his  opiaion,  that  whoever  eouU  make  two  ears  of  oom,  or  Iwo  bladea  of  graes,  to  mm  vpoa 


accuracy  than  of  his  point.    Tbe  sentence  is  as  follows :  ^  And  he  (Ring  of  Brobdignag)  gave  it 
lor  his  opiiion,  that  whoever  eouU  make  two  ears  of  oom,  or  Iwo  bladea  of  graes,  to  mm 
a  spot  of  grodnd^  where  only  one  giew  before^  would  deserve  bettet  of  mamtindt  aM  do 


csaentiid  teiTice  to  his  coutry,  than  the  whole  race  of  poUtidaaa  put  together.'^ 
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between  church  and  state,  (if  that  was  in  our  author's  contemplation,  which 
we  hardly  think  his  words  warrant  us  in  supposing,)  Dr.  Paley,  it  is  well 
known,  holds  the  sound  doctrine,  sound  in  a  religious  as  well  as  a  political 
Tiew,  that  religion  can  only  be  debased,  corrupted,  and  abused,  (we  cite  his 
own  language  almost  to  the  word),  by  such  an  association. 

Upon  the  whole,  and  with  the  few  exceptions  we  have  noted,  we  have 
deriv^  great  satisfaction  from  thepersual  of  this  discourse,  considering,  that 
it  is  professedly  intended  as  a  correction  to  the  supposed  excesses  of  those 
who  are  bent  on  the  better  education  of  the  community.  For  it  shows  no 
disposition  to  deny  the  value  of  merely  human  learning ;  and  it,  for  the 
most  part,  seeks  to  apply  the  right  remedy,  if  there  should  be  found  any 
mischief.  Above  all,  it  seeks  not  to  counteract  the  efforts  which  the  friends 
of  knowledge  are  making  in  every  quarter.  Nothing  is  said  which  can  tend 
to  alienate  a  single  religious  person  from  his  union  with  them,  or  to  damp 
his  zeal  in  the  cause.  The  man  who  heard  and  profited  by  the  sermon,  and 
the  reverend  pereon  who  preached  it,  might,  with  perfect  consistency,  enrol 
themselves  on  the  morrow  among  the  benefactors  to  a  mechanics'  institu* 
lion,  as  the  late  Bi^op  of  Durham  did ;  or  join  witli  other  ornaments  of  the 
hierarchy  in  distributing  cheap  tracts,  which  bring  the  roost  important 
branches  of  human  knowledge  within  the  reach  of  the  people.  Of  course, 
neither  the  distinguished  prelate,  nor  his  coadjutors,  ever  begrudged  the  ob- 
jects of  their  bountiful  and  judicious  care  the  means  of  religious  instruction 
through  other  channels,  and  at  the  fitting  seasons.* 
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Few  things  have  ever  appeared  to  us  more  inexplicable  than  the  cry 
which  it  has  pleased  those  who  arrogate  to  themselves  the  exclusive  praise  of 
loyalty  and  orthodoxy,  to  raise  against  the  projected  University  of  London. 
In  most  of  those  publications  which  are  distinguished  by  zeal  for  the  Church 
and  the  Government,  the  scheme  is  never  mentioned  but  with  affected  con- 
tempt or  unaffected  fury.  The  Academic  pulpits  have  resounded  with 
iaveetives  against  it ;  and  many  even  of  the  most  liberal  and  enlightened 

*  On  the  important  spbject  of  popular  Education,  it  would  be  impossible  to  compriw,  within 
the  liraita  to  which  I  am  confined,  even  an  epitome  of  the  valuable  matter  in  the  EL  Review. 
Since  the  commencement  of  that  journal,  it  has  occupied  a  conspicuous  place  in  its  pages,  and 
been  dneuMed  with  an  earnestness  and  ability  commensurate  with  its  vast  and  increasing  im- 
portance. I  have  elsewhere  adverted  to  the  Essays  on  the  Laniiasterian  System  and  on 
Mr.  Brougham  s  project  for  a  National  Plan  of  Education  for  England.  I  refer  to  the  following 
articfet  with  pleasure,  as  well  entitled  to  the  reader's  attention:  —  A  judicious  Recommendation 
of  Infant  Schools.  Vol.  xxxviii.  page  437.  ~  An  Account  of  the  Scottish  Parochial  Schools. 
Vol.  xlvi.  page  107. — A  Refutation  or  the  Arguments  against  enlightening  the  Minds  of  the  Lower 
Orders.  Vol.  xlii.  pag^  450.  —  An  Exposure  of  High  Church  Opinions  on  Popular  Education. 
Vol.  xliL  page  806;  and  Vol.  xxxv.  page  509— Sketch  of  theHazlewood  System  of  Instruction. 
VoL  xli.  page  315.—A  Review  of  the  Edge  worth  Plan  of  Education.  Vol.  xxxiv.  page  121 — Two 
very  interesting  Sketches  of  Mr/Fellenburgh's  Establishments  for  the  Poor.  Vol.  xxxi.  pa^e  150. 
VoL  xxxii.  page^.  The  proceedings  oithat  excellent  Institution,  the  Societv  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Knowledge,  have  latterly  engagea  the  attention  of  the  E.  Review.  See  Vol.  xlv.  page  190. 
Vol.  xlvi.  page  225.  Vol.  xlvi.  pare  515.  Vol.  xlvn.  page  118.  Vol.  xlviii.  page  258.  Vol.  xlix. 
fmme  150.  Vol.  1.  page  181.  Vol.  U.  page  526.  In  two  recent  numbers  of  the  Review,  the  State 
of  Education  in  tlie  Pablic  Schools  of  England  has  been  very  fully  discussed.  See  Vol.  ii.  page  65. 
Vol.  Gu.  page  64. 


-(■  Thoughts  on  the  Advancement  of  Academical  Education.   London,  1826.— Vol.  xliii.  p.  315. 
February,  1826. 
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members  of  the  old  foundations  seem  to  contemplate  it  willi  very  uncom^ 
fortable  feelings. 

We  were  startled  at  (his.  For  surely  no  undertaking  of  equal  importance 
was  ever  commenced  in  a  manner  more  pacific  and  conciliatory.  If  the 
management  has  fallen,  in  a  great  measure,  into  the  hands  of  persons  whose 
political  opinions  are  at  variance  with  those  of  the  dominant  party,  this  was 
not  the  cause,  but  the  effect  of  the  jealousy  which  that  party  thought  fit  to 
entertain .  Oiford  and  Cambridge,  to  all  appearance,  had  nothing  to  dread. 
Hostilities  were  not  declared.  Even  rivalry  was  disclaimed.  The  new 
Institution  did  not  aspire  to  participate  in  the  privileges  which  had  been  so 
long  monopolized  by  those  ancient  corporations.  It  asked  for  no  franchises, 
no- lands,  no  advowsons.  It  did  not  interfere  with  that  mysterious  scale  of 
degrees  on  which  good  churchmen  look  with  as  much  veneration  as  the 
Patriarch  on  the  ladder  up  which  he  saw  angels  ascending.  It  did  not  ask 
permission  to  search  houses  without  warrants,  or  to  take  books  from 
publishers  without  paying  for  them.  There  was  to  be  no  melodramatic 
pageantry,  no  ancient  ceremonial,  no  silver  mace,  no  gowns  either  black 
or  re^,  no  hoods  either  of  fur  or  of  satin,  no  public  orator  to  make  speeches 
which  nobody  hears,  no  oaths  sworn  only  to  be  broken.  Nobody  thought 
of  emulating  the  cloisters,  the  organs,  the  painted  glass,  the  withered  mum- 
mies, the  busts  of  great  men,  and  the  pictures  of  naked  women,  ^ich 
attract  visitors  from  every  part  of  the  Island  to  the  hanks  of  Isis  and  Cam. 

The  persons  whose  advantage  was  chiefly  in  view  belonged  to  a  class  of 
which  very  few  ever  find  their  way  to  the  old  colleges.  The  name  of  Uni- 
versity was  indeed  assumed ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  this  gave  offence. 
But  we  are  confident  that  so  ridiculous  an  objection  can  have  been  enter- 
tained by  very  few.  It  reminds  us  of  the  whimsical  cruelty  with  which 
Mercury,  in  Ploutus,  knocks  down  poor  Sosia  for  being  so  impudent  as  to 
have  the  same  name  with  himself  I 

We  know  indeed  that  there  are  many  to  whom  knowledge  is  hateful  for 
its  own  sake,— owl-like  beings,  creatures  of  darkness,  and  rapine,  and  evil 
omen,  who  are  sensible  tliat  their  organs  fit  them  only  for  the  night, — and 
that,  as  soon  as  the  day  arises,  they  shall  be  pecked  back  to  their  nooks  by 
those  on  whom  they  now  prey  witii  impunity.  By  the  arts  of  those  ene- 
mies of  mankind,  a  large  and  influential  party  has  been  led  to  look  with 
sui^icion,  if  not  with  horror,  on  all  schemes  of  education,  and  to  doubt 
whether  the  ignorance  of  the  people  be  not  the  best  security  for  its  virtue 
and  repose. 

We  will  not  at  present  attack  the  principles  of  these  persons,  because  we 
think  that,  even  on  those  principles,  they  are  bound  to  support  the  Loodoo 
University.  If  indeed  it  were  possible  to  bring  back,  in  all  their  ancient 
loveliness,  the  times  of  venerable  absurdities  and  good  old  nuisances — if  we 
could  hope  that  gentlemen  might  again  put  their  marks  to  deeds  without 
blushing — that  it  might  again  be  thought  a  miracle  if  any  body  in  a  parish 
could  read,  eicept  the  Vicar,  or  if  the  Vicar  were  to  read  any  thing  but  the 
Service, — that  all  the  literature  of  the  multitude  might  again  be  comprised 
in  a  ballad  or  a  prayer, — that  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  might  be  burned  for  a 
heretic,  and  Sir  Humphry  Davy  hanged  for  a  conjurer, — that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  might  negotiate  loans  with  Mr.  Rothschild,  by  extracting 
one  of  his  teeth  daily  till  he  brought  him  to  terms, — then  indeed  the  case 
would  be  different.  But,  alas!  who  can  venture  to  anticipate  such  a  niU- 
leDQium  of  stupidity?    Ilie  zealots  of  ignorance  will  therefore  do  well  to 
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insider,  whether,  9iDce  the  evils  of  knowledge  cannot  be  altogether  exclud- 
ed, it  may  not  be  desirable  to  set  them  in  array  against  eacn  other.  The 
best  state  of  things,  we  will  concede  to  them,  would  be  that  in  which  all 
men  should  be  dunces  together.  That  might  be  called  the  age  of  gold.  The 
siWer  age  would  be  that  in  which  no  man  should  be  taught  to  spell,  unless 
he  could  produce  letters  of  ordination,  or,  like  a  candidate  for  a  German 
order  of  knighthood,  prove  his  sixlyrfour  quarters.  Next  in  the  scale  would 
stand  a  community  in  which  the  higher  and  middling  orders  should  be  well 
educated,  and  the  labouring  people  utterly  uninformed.  But  the  iron  ago 
would  be  that  in  which  the  lower  classes  should  be  rising  in  intelligence, 
while  no  corresponding  improvement  was  taking  place  in  the  rank  imme- 
diately above  them. 

England  is  in  the  last  of  these  states.  From  one  end  of  the  country  to 
(he  other  the  artisans,  the  draymen,  the  very  ploughboys,  are  learning  to 
read  and  write.  Thousands  of  them  attend  lectures.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
read  newspapers.  Whether  this  be  a  blessing  or  a  curse,  we  are  not  now 
ioqairiDg.  But  such  is  the  fact.  Education  is  spreading  amongst  the  work- 
ing people,  and  cannot  be  prevented  from  spreading  amongst  them.  The 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  this  respect  within  twenty  years  is  pro* 
digious.  No  person,  surely,  will  venture  to  say  that  information  has  in- 
creased in  the  same  degree  amongst  those  who  constitute  what  may  be  called 
the  lower  part  of  the  middling  class, — farmers,  for  instance,  shopkeepers, 
or  clerks  in  commercial  houses. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  principles  held  by  the  enemies  of  education, 
this  is  the  most  dangerous  state  in  which  a  country  can  be  placed.  They 
maintain  that  knowledge  renders  the  poor  arrogant  and  discontented.  It 
will  hardly  be  disputed,  we  presume,  that  arrogance  is  the  result,  not  of 
the  absolute  situation  in  which  a  man  may  be  placed,  but  of  the  relation  in 
which  he  stands  to  others.  Where  a  whole  society  is  equally  rising  in  in- 
telligence, where  the  distance  between  its  different  orders  remains  the  same, 
though  every  order  advances,  that  feeling  is  not  likely  to  be  excited.  An 
individual  is  no  more  vain  of  his  knowledge,  because  he  participates  in  the 
universal  improvement,  than  he  is  vain  of  his  speed,  because  he  is  flying 
along  with  the  earth  and  every  thing  upon  it  at  the  rate  of  seventy  thousand 
miles  an  hour.  But  if  he  feels  that  he  is  going  forward,  while  those  before 
htm  are  standing  still,  the  case  is  altered.  If  ever  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
ean  be  attended  with  the  danger  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  it  is  in  England 
al  the  present  moment.  And  this  danger  can  be  obviated  in  two  ways  only. 
Uoteach  the  poor,— or  teach  those  who  may,  by  comparison,  be  called  the 
rich.  The  former  it  is  plainly  impossible  to  do :  and  therefore,  if  those 
whom  we  are  addressing  be  consistent,  they  will  exert  themselves  to  do  the 
latter;  and,  by  increasing  the  knowledge,  increase  also  the  power  of  an  ex- 
lensiYe  and  important  class, — ^a  class^  which  is  as  deeply  interested  as  the 
peerage  or  the  hierarchy  in  the  prosperity  and  tranquillity  of  the  country ; 
a  class  which,  while  it  is  too  numerous  to  be  corrupted  by  government,  is 
loo  intelligent  to  be  duped  by  demagogues,  and  which,  though  naturally 
hostile  to  oppression  and  profusion,  is  not  likely  to  carry  its  zeal  for  reform 
to  lengths  inconsistent  with  the  security  of  property  and  the  maintenance  of 
social  order. 

**  But  an  University  without  religion !"  softly  expostulates  the  Quarterly 
Review. — ''  An  University  without  religion! "  roarsJohn  9ull,  wedging  in 
lib  pious  horror  between  a  slander  and  a  double-enteridre.    And  from 
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pulpits  and  visitation-dinners  and  combination-rooms  innumerable,  the 
cry  is  echoed  and  re-echoed,  **  An  University  without  religion !" 

This  objection  has  really  imposed  on  many  excellent  people,  who  have 
not  adverted  to  the  immense  difference  which  exists  between  the  new 
institution  and  those  foundations  of  which  the  members  form  a  sort  of  family, 
living  under  the  same  roof,  governed  by  the  same  regulations,  compelled 
to  eat  at  the  same  table,  and  to  return  to  their  apartments  at  the  same  hours. 
Have  none  of  those  who  censure  the  London  University  on  this  account, 
daughters  who  are  educated  at  home  and  who  are  attended  by  different 
teachers  ?    The   music   master,  a  good   Protestant,  comes   at  twelve  ; 
the  dancing-master,  a  French  philosopher,  at  two;  the  Italian  master,  a 
believer  in  the  blood  of  Saint  Januarius,  at  three.    The  parents  take  upon 
themselves  the  office  of  instructing  their  child  in  religion.    She  hears  tlie 
preachers  whom  they  prefer,  and  reads  the  theological  works  which  they 
put  into  her  hands.    Who  can  deny  that  this  is  the  case  in  innumerable 
families  ?    Who  can  point  out  any  material  difference  between  the  situation 
in  which  this  girl  is  placed,  and  that  of  a  pupil  at  the  new  Univereity? 
Why  then  is  so  crying  an  abuse  suffered  to  exist  without  reprehension? 
Is  there  no  Sacheverell  to  raise  the  old  cry, — the  Church  is  in  danger, — 
that  cry  which  was  never  uttered  by  any  voice  however  feeble,  or  for  any 
end  however  base,  without  being  instantly  caught  up  and  repeated  through 
all  the  dark  and  loathsome  nooks  where  bigotry  nestles  with  corrupUon*! 
Where  is  the  charge  of  the  Bishop  and  the  sermon  of  the  Chaplain,  the  tear 
of  the  Chancellor  and  the  oath  of  the  Heir-apparent,  the  speech  of  Mr. 
William  Bankcs  and  the  pamphlet  of  Sir  Harcourt  Lees?    What  means 
the  silence  of  those  filthy  and  malignant  baboons,  whose  favourite  diversion 
is  to  grin  and  sputter  at  innocence  and  beauty  through  the  grates  of  their 
spunging-^houscs?    Why  not  attempt  to  blast  the  reputation  of  the  poor  ladies 
who  are  so  irreligiously  brought  up?    Why  not  search  into  all  the  secrets 
of  their  families?    Why  not  enliven  the  Sunday  breakfast-tables  of  priests 
and  placemen  with  the  elopements  of  their  great  aunts  and  the  bankruptcies 
of  their  second  cousins?  , 

Or,  to  make  the  parallel  still  clearer,  take  the  case  of  a  young  man,  a 
student,  we  will  suppose,  of  surgery,  resident  in  London.     He  wishes  to 
become  master  of  his  profession,  without  neglecting  other  useful  branches 
of  knowledge.     In  the  morning  he  attends  Mr.  M'CuUoch's  lecture  on 
Political  Economy.     He  then  repairs  to  the  Hospital,  and  hears  Sir  AsUey 
Cooper  explain  the  mode  of  reducing  fractures.     In  the  afternoon  he  joins 
one  of  the  Classes  which  Mr.  Hamilton  instructs  in  French  or  German. 
With  regard  to  religious  observances,  he  acts  as  he  himself,  or  those  under 
whose  care  he  is,  may  think  most  advisable.    Is  there  any  thing  objectionable 
in  this?    Is  it  not  the  most  common  case  in  the  world  ?    And  in  what  does 
it  differ  from  that  of  a  young  man  at  the  London  University?    Our  surgeon, 
it  is  true,  will  have  to  run  over  half  London  in  search  of  his  instructors ;  and 
the  other  will  find  all  the  lecturo-rooms  which  he  attends  standing  con- 
veniently together,  at  the  end  of  Gower  Street.     Is  it  in  the  local  situation 
that  the  mischief  lies?    We  have  observed  that,  since  Mr.  Croker,  in  tbe 
last  session  of  Parliament,  declared  himself  ignorant  of  the  site  of  Russell 
Square,  the  plan  of  forming  an  University  in  so  elegant  a  neighbourhood 
has  excited  much  contempt  amongst  those  estimable  persons  who  think 
that  the  whole  dignity  of  man  consists  in  living  within  certain  districts,  wearing 
coats  made  by  certain  tailors,  and  eschewing  certain  meats  and  drinks.      We 
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should  be  sorry  (o  think  that  the  reports  which  any  lying  Mandeville  from 
Bond  Street  may  have  circulated  res[)ecting  that  Terra  Incognita,  could 
seriously  prejudice  the  new  College.  The  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty, 
however,  has  the  remedy  in  his  own .  hands.  When  Captain  Franklin 
returns,  as  we  trust  he  soon  will,  from  his  American  expedition,  he  will, 
we  hope,  be  sent  to  explore  that  other  North-West  passage  which  connects 
the  dty  with  the  Regent's  Park.  It  would  then  be  found,  that,  though  the 
natives  generally  belong  to  the  same  race  with  those  Oriental  barbarians 
whose  irruptions  have  long  been  the  terror  of  Hamilton  Place  and  Grosvenor 
Square,  they  are,  upon  the  whole,  quiet  and  inoffensive;  that,  though  they 
possess  no  architectural  monument  which  can  be  compared  to  the  Pavilion ' 
at  Brighton,  their  habitations  are  neat  and  commodious;  and  that  their 
language  has  many  roots  in  common  with  that  which  is  spoken  in  St.  James's 
Street.  One  thing  more  we  must  mention,  which  will  astonish  some  of 
our  readers,  as  much  as  the  discovery  of  the  Syrian  Christians  of  St.  Thomas 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  Our  religion  has  been  introduced  by  some 
Xavier  or  Augustin  of  former  times  into  these  tracts.  Churches,  with  all 
their  appurtenances  of  hassocks  and  organs,  are  to  be  found  there ;  and 
even  the  tithe,  that  great  ^rticulum  stantia  aut  kUbantis  ecclesiiBy  is  by  no 
means  unknown. 

The  writer  of  the  article  on  this  subject,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Quar- 
terly Review,  severely  censures  the  omission  of  religious  instruction,  in  a 
place  styling  itself  an  University, — never  perceiving  that,  with  the  incon- 
sistency which  belongs  to  error,  he  has  already  answered  the  objection. 
*'  A  place  of  education,"  says  he,  *'  is  the  least  of  all  proper  to  be  made 
Che  arena  of  disputable  and  untried  doctrine."    He  severely  censures  those  . 
academies  in  which  '*  a  perpetual  vacillation  of  doctrine  is  observable,  \ 
whether  in  monds,  metaphysics,  or  religion,  according  to  the  frequency  of  j 
change  in  the  professional  chair."  Now,  we  venture  to  say,  that  these  con- " 
sideratioos,  if  they  are  worth  anything  at  all,  are  decisive  against  any  scheme 
oC  religious  instruction  in  the  London  University.     That  University  was 
intended  to  admit,  not  only  Christians  of  all  persuasions,  but  even  Jews. 
But  suppose  that  it  were  to  narrow  its  limits,  to  adopt  the  jformularies  of  the 
Church  of  England,  to  require  subscription,  or  the  sacramental  test,  from 
every  professor  and  from  every  pupil ;  still,  we  say,  there  would  be  more 
fi^d  for  controversy,,  more  danger  of  that  vacillation  of  doctrine  which 
seems  to  the  Reviewer  to  be  so  greaf  an  evil,  on  subjects  of  theology,  than 
on  all  other  subjects,  together.     Take  a  science  which  is  stiH  young,  a  science 
of  considerable,  intricacy,  a  science,  we  may  add,  which  the  passions  and 
interests  of  men  have  rendered  more  intricate  than  it  is  in  its  own  nature, 
the  science  of  Political  Economy.    Who  will  deny,  that,  for  one  schism 
which  is  to  be  found  among  those  who  are  engaged  In  that  study,  there  are 
twenty  on  points  of  divinity,  toifhin  the  Church  of  England? 

Is  it  not  notorious,  that  Arminians,  who  stand  on  the  very  frontier  of 
PSiagianism,  and  Calvinists,  whom  a  line  scarcely  discernible  separates 
lironai  Antinomianism,  are  to  be  found  among  those  who  eat  the  bread  of 
the  Est^lidhment?  Is  it  not  notorious  that  predestination,  final  perseverance, 
the  operation  of  grace,  the  efficacy  of  ^e  sacraments,  and  a  hundred  other 
subjects  which  we  could  name,  have  been  themes  of  violent  disputes  be- 
tween eminent  churchmen  ?  The  ethics  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  its  theory, 
have  been  the  theme  of  dispute.  One  party  calls  the  other  latitudinarian 
and  worldly;  the  other  retorts  accusations  of  fanaticism  and  asceticism. 
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The  curate  has^  been  set  against  the  rector,  the  dean  against  the  bishop. 
There  is  scarcely  a  parish  in  England  iqto  which  the  controversy  has  not 
found  its  way.     There  is  scarcely  an  action  of  human  life  so  trivial  and 
familiar  as  not  to  be  in  some  way  or  other  affected  by  it.     Whether  it  is 
proper  to  take  in  a  Sunday  newspaper,  to  shoot  a  partridge,  to  course  a  hare, 
to  subscribe  to  a  Bible  Society,  to  dance,  to  play  at  whist,  to  read  Tom 
Jones,  to  see  Othello, — all  these  are  questions  on  which  the  strongest  dif- 
ference of  opinion  exists  between  persons  of  high  eminence  in  the  hierarchy. 
The  Quarterly  Reviewer  thinks  it  a  very  bad  thing,  that  "  the  first  object  of 
a  new  professor  should  be  to  refute  the  fundamental  positions  of  his  pre- 
decessors." What  would  be  the  case  if  a  High  Churchman  should  succeed 
a  Low  Churchman,  or  a  Low  Churchman  a  High  Churchman,  in  the  chair 
of  religion  ?    And  what  possible  security  could  the  London  University  have 
against  such  an  event?    What  security  have  Oxford  or  Cambridge  now? 
In  fact,  all  that  we  know  of  the  state  of  religious  parties  at  those  places  fully 
bears  out  our  statement.    One  of  the  most  famous  divines  of  our  time,  Br. 
,  Marsh,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  Margaret  Professor  of  Theology  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  author  of  eighty-seven  of  the  roost  unanswerable  questions  that 
ever  man  propounded  to  his  fellow  men,  published  a  very  singular  hypo- 
thesis respecting  the  origin  of  the  Gospels.     With  the  truth  or  felsebood  of 
the  hypoUiesis  we  have  nothing  to  do.    We  have,  however,  heard  another 
eminent  professor  of  the  same  University,  high  in  the  Church,  condemn  the 
theory  as  utterly  unfounded,  and  of  most  dangerous  consequence  to  the 
orthodox  faith.    Nay,  the  very  pulpit  of  St.  Mary's  has  been  ''  the  arena  of 
disputable  and  untried  doctrine,"  as  much  as  ever  was  the  chair  of  any 
Scotch  or  German  professor, — a  fact,  of  which  any  person  may  easily  satisfy 
himself,  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  rescue  from  the  hands  of  trunk-makers 
and  pasUry-cooks  a  few  of  the  sermons  which  have  been  preached  there,  and 
subsequently  published.    And  if,  in  the  course  of  bis  research^,  he  should 
happen  to  light  on  thjat  which  was  preached  by  a  vdry  eminent  scholar  on  a 
very  remarkable  occasion,  the  installation  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  he  will 
see,  that  not  only  dispute,  but  something  very  like  abuse,  may  take  place 
between  those  whose  office  it  is  to  insbruct  our  young  collegians  in  the 
doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity. 

*'  But,"  it  is  saldi  "  would  it  not  be  shocking  to  expose  the  morals  of 
young  men  to  the  contaminating  influence  of  a  great  city,  to  all  the  faacina^ 
tions  of  the  Fives'  Court  and  tha  gamingtable,  the  tavern  and  the  saloon?  " 
Shocking,  indeed,  we  grant,  if  it  were  possible  to  send  them  all  to  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  (hose  blessed  spots  where,  to  use  the  imagery  of  their  own 
prize-poems,  the  Salurnian  age  still  lingers,  and  where  white-robed  In- 
nocence has  left  the  print  of  her  departing  footsteps.  There,  we  know, 
all  the  men  are  philosophers,  and  all  the  women  vestals.  There,  simple 
and  bloodless  repasts  support  the  body  without  distressing  the  mind.  Tbere, 
while  the  shi^ish  world  is  still  sleeping,  the  ingenuous  youth  Jhasten  to 
pour  forth  their  fervent  orisons  in  the  chapel ;  and  in  the  evening,  elsewho^ 
the  season  of  riot  and  license,  indulge  thenttelves  vwth  a  sditary  walk 
beneath  the  venerable  avenues,  musing  on  the  vanity  of  sensual  piffsaits, 
and  the  eternity  and  sublimity  of  virtue.  But,  aJas!  these  blissful  abodes 
of  the  Seven  Cardinal  Virtues  are  neither  large  enough  nor  cheap  enough 
for  those  who  stand  in  need  of  instruction.  Many  thousands  of  young  men 
will  live  in  London,  whether  an  University  be  established  therq  or  not, — 
and  that  for  this  simple  reason,  that  they  cannot  afford  to  live  elsewhere. 
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'1  xM  tdey  fiboutd  be  condemoed  to  one  misfortune  because  (hey  Tabour  under 
another,  and  debarred  from  knowledge  because  they  are  surrounded  with 
temptations  to  vice,  seems  to  be  not  a  very  rational  or  humane  mode  of 
proceeding. 

To  speak  seriously,  in  comparing  the  dangers  to  which  the  morals  of 
young  men  are  exposed  in  London,  with  those  which  exist  at  the  Uni- 
Tersities,  there'is  something  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  The  temptations  of 
London  may  be  greater.  But  with  the  temptation  there  is  a  way  to  escape. 
If  the  student  live  with  his  family,  he  will  be  under  the  influence  of  re- 
straints more  powerful,  and,  we  will  add,  infinitely  more  salutary  and 
respectable,  than  those  which  the  best  disciplined  colleges  can  impose. 
Even  if  he  be  left  completely  to  his  own  devices,  he  will  still  have  within 
his  reach  two  inestimable  advantages,  from  which  the  students  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  are  almost  wholly  excluded,  the  society  of  men  older  than  hiqa- 
self,  and  of  modest  women. 

There  are  no  intimacies  more  valuable  than  those  which  a  young  man 
forms  with  one  who  is  his  senior  by  ten  or  twelve  years.  Those  years  do 
not  destroy  the  sympathy  and  the  sense  of  equality  without  which  no  cor- 
diality can  exist.  Yet  they  strengthen  the  principles,  and  form  the  judgment. 
They  make  one  of  the  parties  a  sensible  adviser,  and  the  other  a  docile 
listener.  Such  friendships  it  is  almost  impossible  to  form  at  College. 
Between  the  man  of  twenty  and  the  man  of  thirty  there  is  a  great  gulf,  a 
distinction  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  which  is  marked  by  the  dress  and  hj 
the  seat,  at  prayers  and  at  table.  We  do  not  believe  that,  of  the  young 
students  at  our  ancient  seats  of  learning,  one  in  ten  lives  in  confidence  and 
familiarity  with  any  member  of  the  University  who  is  a  Master  of  Arts. 
When  the  members  of  the  University  are  deducted,  the  society  of  Oxford 
attd  Cambridge  is  no  more  than  that  of  an  ordinary  county  town. 

This  state  of  things,  it  is  clear,  does  more  harm  than  all  the  exertions  of 
Proctors  and  Proproctors  can  do  good.  The  errors  of  young  men  are  of 
a  nature  with  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  deal.  Slight  punishmenis  are 
inefficient ;  severe  punishments  generally  and  justly  odious.  The  best  course 
is  to  give  them  over  to  the  arm  of  public  opinion.  To  restrain  them,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  them  discreditable.  But  how  can  they  be  made  dis- 
creditable while  the  offenders  associate  only  with  those  who  are  of  the  same 
age,  who  are  exposed  to  the  same  temptations,  and  who  are  willing  to  grant 
the  indulgence  which  they  themselves  may  need?  It  is  utterly  impossible 
that  a  code  of  morality  and  honour,  enacted  by  the  young  only,  can  be  so 
severe  against  juvenile  irregularities  as  that  which  is  in  force  in  general 
society,  where  manhood  and  age  have  the  deciding  voice,  and  where  the 
partial  inclinations  of  those  whose  passions  are  strong,  and  whose  reason  is 
weak,  are  withstood  by  those  whom  time  and  domestic  life  have  sobered. 
The  difference  resembles  that  which  would  be  found  between  laws  passed 
by  an  assembly  consisting  solely  of  farmers,  or  solely  of  weavers,  and  those 
01  a  senate  fairly  representing  every  interest  of  the  community. 

A  student  in  London,  even  though  he  may  not  live  with  his  own  rela- 
tives, win  generally  have  it  in  his  power  to  miic  with  respectable  female  so- 
ciety. This  is  not  only  a  very  pleasant  thing,  but  it  is  one  which,  though 
it  may  not  make  him  moral,  is  likely  to  make  him  decorous,  and  to  preserve 
him  from  that  brainless  and  heartless  Yahooi«n,  that  disdain  of  the  cha- 
racter o<  women,  and  that  brutal  indifference  to  their  misery,  which  is  the 
worst  offence  and  the  severest  punishment  of  the  finished  libertine.    Many 
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of  the  pupils  will,  in  all  probability,  continue  to  reside  with  their  parents  or 
friends.  We  own  that  we  can  conceive  no  situation  more  agreeable  or 
more  salutary.  One  of  the  worst  effects  of  College  habits  is  that  distaste  for 
domestic  life  which  they  almost  inevitably  generate.  The  system  is  mo- 
nastic ;  and  it  tends  to  produce  the  monastic  selfishness,  inattention  to  the 
convenience  of  others,  and  impatience  of  petty  privations.  We  mean  no 
reproach.  It  is  utterly  impossible  that  the  most  amiable  man  in  the  world 
can  be  accustomed  to  live  for  years  independent  of  his  neighbours,  and  to 
lay  all  his  plans  with  a  view  only  to  himself,  without  becoming,  in  some 
degree,  unfitted  for  a  fomily.  A  course  of  education,  which  should  combine 
the  enjoyments  of  a  home  with  the  excitements  of  an  University,  would  be 
more  likely  than  any  other  to  form  characters  at  once  affectionate  and  manly. 
Home-bred  boys,  it  is  often  said,  are  idle.  The  cause,  we  suspect,  is  the 
want  of  competitors.  We  no  more  believe  that  a  young  man  at  the  London 
University  would  be  made  idle  by  the  society  of  his  mothers  and  sisters, 
than  that  the  old  German  warriors,  or  the  combatants  in  the  tournaments  of 
the  middle  ages,  were  made  cowards  by  the  presence  of  female  spectators. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  convinced  that  his  ambition  would  be  at  onee 
animated  and  consecrated  by  daily  intercourse  with  those  who  would  be 
dearest  to  him,  and  most  inclined  to  rejoice  in  his  success. 

The  eulogists  of  the  old  Universities  are  fond  of  dwelling  on  the  glorious 
associations  connected  with  them.  It  has  often  been  said  that  the  young 
scholar  is  likely  to  catch  a  generous  enthusiasm  from  looking  upon  spots 
ennobled  by  so  many  great  names— that  he  can  scarcely  see  the  chair  in 
which  Bentley  sat,  the  tree  which  Milton  planted,  the  walls  within  which 
WicUiffe  presided,  the  books  illustrated  by  the  autographs  of  famous  men, 
the  halls  hung  with  their  pictures,  the  chapels  hallowed  by  their  tombs, 
without  aspiring  to  imitate  those  whom  he  admired.  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
speak  with  disrespect  of  such  feelings.  It  is  possible  that  the  memorials  of 
those  who  have  asserted  the  freedom,  and  extended  the  empire  of  the  mind, 
may  produce  a  strong  impression  on  a  sensitive  and  ardent  disposition.  But 
these  instances  are  rare.  * '  Coram  Lepidis  male  vivitur . "  Young  academicians 
venture  to  get  drunk  within  a  few  yards  of  the  grave  of  Newton,  and  to 
commit  solecisms,  though  the  awful  eye  of  Erasmus  frowns  upon  them  from 
the  canvass.  Some  more  homely  sentiment,  some  more  obvious  associatiOD 
is  necessary.  For  our  part,  when  a  young  man  is  to  be  urged  to  persever- 
ing industry,  and  fortified  against  the  seductions  of  pleasure,  we  would 
rather  send  him  to  the  fireside  of  his  own  family  than  to  the  abodes  of  phi- 
losophers who  died  centuries  ago,— and  to  those  kind  familiar  faces  which 
are  always  anxious  in  his  anxiety,  and  joyful  in  his  success,  than  to  the  por- 
trait of  any  writer  that  ever  wore  cap  and  gown. 

The  cry  against  the  London  University  has  been  swelled  by  the  voices  of 
many  really  conscientious  persons.  Many  have  joined  in  it  from  the  meie 
wanton  love  of  mischief.  But  we  believe  that  it  has  principally  originated 
in  tlie  jealousy  of  those  who  are  attached  to  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  either 
by  their  interests,  or  by  those  feelings  which  men  naturally  entertain  towards 
the  place  of  their  education,  and  which,  when  they  do  not  interfere  with 
schemes  of  public  advantage,  are  entiUed  to  respect.  Many  of  these  persons, 
we  suspect,  entertain  a  va^e  apprehension,  scarcely  avowed  even  to  them- 
selves, that  some  defects  in  the  constitution  of  their  favourite  Academies 
will  be  rendered  more  glaring  by  the  contrast  which  the  system  of  this  new 
College  will  exhibit. 
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That  there  are  such  defects,  great  and  radical  defects,  id  the  structure  of 
the  two  Universities,  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  believe :  and  the  jealousy 
which  many  of  their  members  have  expressed  of  the  new  Institution  greatly 
strengthens  our  opinion.  What  those  defects  appear  to  us  to  be,  we  shall 
attempt  to  state  with  frankness,  but,,  at  the  same  time,  we  trust,  with 
candour. 

We  are  sensible  that  we  have  undertaken  a  dangerous  task.  There  is 
perhaps  no  subject  on  which  more  people  have  made  up  their  minds  with- 
out knowing  why.  Whenever  this  is  the  case,  discussion  ends  in  scurrility, 
the  last  resource  of  the  disputant  who  cannot  answer,  and  who  will  not  sub- 
mit. The  scurrility  of  those  who  are  scurrilous  on  all  occasions,  and 
against  all  opponents,  by  nature  and  by  habit,  by  taste  and  by  trade,  can 
excite  only  the  mirth  or  the  pity  of  a  well  regulated  mind.  But  we  neither 
possess,  nor  affect  to  possess,-  that  degree  of  philosophy  which  would  render 
us  indifferent  to  the  pain  and  resentment  of  sincere  and  respectable  persons, 
whose  prejudices  we  are  compelled  to  assail.  It  is  not  in  the  bitterness  of 
party  spirit,  it  is  not  in  the  wantonness  of  paradox  and  declamation,  that  we 
would  put  to  hazard  the  good  will  of  learned  and  estimable  men.  Such  a 
sacrifioe  must  be  powerful,  and  nothing  but  a  sense  of  public  duty  would 
lead  us  to  make  it.  We  would  earnestly  entreat  the  admirers  of  the  two  Uni- 
versities to  reflect  on  the  importance  of  this  subject,  the  advantages  of  calm 
investigation,  and  the  folly  of  trusting,  in  an  age  like  the  present,  to  mere 
dogmatism  and  invective.  If  the  system  which  they  love  and  venerate  rest 
upon  just  principles,  the  examination  which  we  propose  to  institute  into  the 
slate  of  its  foundations  can  only  serve  to  prove  their  solidity.  If  they  be 
unsound,  we  will  not  permit  ourselves  to  think,  that  intelligent  and  honour- 
able  men  can  wish  to  disguise  a  fact  which,  for  the  sake  of  this  country^  and 
of  the  whole  human  race,  ought  to  be  widely  known.  Let  them,  instead 
of  reiterating  assertions  which  leave  the  question  exactly  where  they  found 
it ;  instead  of  turning -away  from  all  argument,  as  if  the  subject  were  one  on 
which  doubt  partook  of  the  nature  of  sin ;  instead  of  attributing  to  selfish-^ 
ness  or  malevolence  that  which  may  at  worst  be  harmless  error,  join  us  in 
coolly  studying  BO  interesting  and  momenteus  a  point. — As  to  Ais,  however, 
tliey  will  please  themselves.  We  speak  to  the  English  people.  The 
public  mind,  if  we  are  not  deceived,  is  approaching  to  manhood.  It  has 
outgrown  its  swaddling  bands,  and  thrown  away  its  play-things.  It  can  no 
longer  be  amused  by  a  rattle,  or  laid  asleep  by  a  song,  or  awed  by  a  fairy 
tale.  At  such  a  time,  we  cannot  doubt  that  we  shall  obtain  an  impartial 
hearing. 

Our  objections  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  may  be  summed  up  in  two 
words,  their  Wealth  and  their  Privileges.  Their  prosperity  does  not  depend 
on  the  public  approbation.  It  would  therefore  be  strange  if  they  deserved 
the  public  approbation.  Their  revenues  are  immense.  Their  degrees  are^ 
in  some  professions,  indispensable.  Like  manufacturers  who  enjoy  a 
monopoly,  they  work  at  such  an  advantage,  that  they  can  venture  ta 
work  ill. 

Every  person,  we  presume,  will  acknowledge  that,  to  establish  an  acade~ 
mic  system  on  inmiutable  principles,  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity. 
Every  year  sees  the  empire  of  science  enlarged  by  the  acquisition  of  some 
new  province,  or  improved  by  the  construction  of  some  easier  road.  Surely 
the  change  which  daily  takes  place  in  the  state  of  knowleJige  ought  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  change  in  the  method  of  instruction.     In 
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maoy  cases  the  rude  aod  imperfect  works  of  early  speculators  ought  to  grre 
place  to  the  more  complete  and  luminous  performances  of  those  who  soe- 
ceed  them.  Even  the  comparative  value  of  languages  is  subject  to  great 
fluctuations.  The  same  tongue  which  at  one  period  may  be  richer  than 
any  other  in  valuable  works,  may»  some  centuries  after,  be  poorer  than  any. 
That,  while  such  revolutions  take  place,  education  ought  to  remain  un- 
changed, is  a  proposition  too  absurd  to  be  maintained  for  a  moment. 

If  it  be  desirable  that  education  should,  by  a  gradual  and  constant  change, 
adapt  itself  to  the  circumstances  of  every  generation,  how  is  this  object  to 
be  secured  ?  We  answer — only  by  perfect  freedom  of  competition.  Under 
stich  a  system,  every  possible  exigence  would  be  met.  Whatever  language, 
whatever  art,  whatever  science,  it  might  at  any  time  be  useful  to  know,  dkai 
men  would  surely  learn,  and  would  as  surely  find  instructors  to  teadi.    The 

! professor  who  should  persist  in  devoting  his  attention  to  branches  of  know- 
edge  which  had  become  useless,  would  soon  be  deserted  by  his  pupils. 
There  would  be  as  much  of  every  sort  of  information  as  would  aflbrd  profit 
and  pleasure  to  the  possessor — and  no  more. 

But  the  riches  and  the  franchises  of  our  Universities  prevent  this  salutary 
rivalry  from  taking  place.  In  its  stead  is  introduced  an  unnatural  system 
of  premiums,  prohibitions,  and  apprenticeships.  Enormous  bounties  are 
lavished  on  particular  acquirements ;  and,  in  consequence,  there  is  among 
our  youth  a  glut  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Mathematics,  and  a  lamentable  scarcity 
of  every  thing  else. 

We  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  depreciate  the  studies  which  are  en- 
couraged at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  We  should  reprobate  with  the  same 
severity  a  system  undec  which  a  like  exclusive  protection  should  be  ex- 
tended to  French  or  Spanish,  Chemistry  or  Mineralogy,  Metaphysics  or 
Political  Economy.  Some  of  these  branches  of  knowledge  are  very  im- 
po^taiit.  But-  they  may  not  always  be  equally  iD^x>rtant.  Five-  hundred 
years  hence,  the  Burmese  language  nay  contain  the  most  valuable  books  in 
the  world.  Sciences,  for  which  there  is  now  no  name*  and  of  which  the 
first  rudiments  are  still  undiscovered,  may  then  be  in  the  greatest  demand. 
Our  objection  is  to  the*  principle.  We  abhor  intellectual  perpetuities.  A 
chartered  and  endowed  College,  strong  in  its  wealth  ai^d  in  its  degrees,  does 
not  find  it  necessary  to  teach  what  is  useful,  because  it  can  pay  men  to  learn 
what  is  useless.  Every  fashion  which  was  in  vogue  at  tile  time  of  its 
foundation  enters  into  its  constitution  and  partakes  of  its  immortality.  Its* 
abuses  savour  of  the  realty,  and  its  prejudices  vest  in  mortmain,  with  its 
lands.  In  the  present  instance  the  consequences  are  notorious.  We  every 
day  see  clever  men  of  four  and  five*  and  twenty,  loaded  with  academical 
honours  and  rewards, — scholarships,  fellowships,  whole  cabinets  of  medals, 
whole  shelves  of  prize  books,— eater  into  life  with  their  education  still  to 
begin,  unacquainted  with  the  history,  the  literature,  we  might  ahnost  say, 
the  language  of  their  country,  unacquainted  with  the  first  principles  of  the 
laws  under  which  they  live,  unacquainted  with  the  very  rudiments  of 
moral  and  political  science  I  Who  will  deny  that  this  is  the  state  ol  things? 
Or  who  will  venture  to'defend  it? 

This  is  no  new  complaint.    Long  before  society  had  so  far  ont8triiq>ed 
the  Colleges  in  the  career  of  improvement  as  it  has  since  done,  the  evil  was 
noticed  and  traced  to  its  true  cause  by  that  great  philosopher  who  most  ac- 
curately mapped  all  the  regions  of  science,  and  furnished  the  human  int^— 
lect  with  its  most  complete  Itinerary.     ''  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,"  aay« 
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lord  Bacon,  *^  Oiat  the  dedioating  offonndationsand  doDationatoprofessory 
learniog,  balh  not  only  had  a  malign  influence  upon  thegrowth  of  sciences, 
bul  bath  also  been  prejudicial  to  stales  and  governments:  for  hence  it  pro- 
ceedeth,  that  princes  find  a  solitude  in  respect  of  able  men  lo  serve  them  in 
causes  of  state,  because  iJiere  ia  no  education  collegiate  tvhich  is  free,  vbere 
such  as  were  so  disposed  might  give  themselves  to  histories,  modern  lan- 
guages, books  of  policy  and  civil  discourse,  and  other  like  enablements  unto 
causes  of  state."  *  The  warmest  admirers  of  the  present  system  will  hardly 
deny,  that,  if  this  was  an  evil  in  the  sixteenth  century,  it  must  be  a  much 
greater  evil  in  the  nineteenth.  The  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome  is  now 
what  it  was  then.  That  of  every  modem  language  has  received  considerable 
accessions.  And  surely, ''  books  of  policy  and  civil  discourse"  are  as  im- 
portant to  an  English  gentleman  of  the  present  day  as  they  could  be  to  a 
subject  of  James  the  First. 

We  repeat,  that  we  are  not  disparaging  either  the  dead  languages  or  the 
exact  sciences.  We  only  say,  that  if  they  are  useful  they  will  not  need  pe- 
culiar encouragement,  and  that,  if  they  are  useless,  they  ought  not  to  jeceive 
it.  Those  who  maintain  that  the  present  system  is  necessary  to  promote  the 
study  of  classical  and  mathematical  knowledge,  are  the  persons  who  really 
depreciate  those  pursuits.  They  do  in  fact  de<;lare  by  implication,  that  nei- 
ther amusement  nor  profit  is  to  be  derived  from  them,  and  that  no  man  has 
any  motive  to  employ  his  time  upon  them,  unless  he  expects  that  they  may 
help  him  to  a  fellowship.  ' 

The  utility  of  mathematical  knowledge  is  fell  in  every  part  of  the  system 
of  life,  and  acknowledged  by  every  rational  man.  But  does  it  therefore  fol- 
low, that  people  ought  to  be  paid  to  acquire  it.  A  scarcity  of  persons  ca- 
pable of  making  almanacks  and  measuring  land  is  as  little  to  be  apprehended 
as  a  scarcity  of  blacksmiths.  In  fact,  very  few  of  our  academical  mathe-' 
matJcians  turn  their  knowledge  to  such  practical  purposes.  There  are  many 
wranglers  who  have  never  touched  a  quadrant.  What  peculiar  title  then  has 
the  mere  speculative  knowledge  of  mathematical  truth  to  such  costly  remu- 
neration? The  answer  is  well  known.  It  makes  ilien  good  reasoners :  it  habi- 
tuates them  to  strict  accuracy  in  drawing  inferences.  In  this  statement  there 
is  unquestionably  some  truth.  A  man  who  understands  the  nature  of  ma- 
thematical reasoning,  the  closest  of  all  kinds  of  reasoning,  is  likely  to  reason 
better  than  another  on  points  not  mathematical,  as  a  man  who  can  dance  ge- 
nerally walks  better  than  a  man  who  cannot.  But  no  people  walk  so  ill 
as  dancing-masters ;  and  no  people  reason  so  ill  as  mere  mathematicians. 
They  are  accustomed  to  look  only  for  one  species  of  evidence,  a  species  of 
evidence  of  which  the  transactions  of  life  do  not  admit.  When  they  come 
from  certainties  to  probabilities,  from  a  syllogism  to  a  witness,  their  supe- 
riority is  at  an  end.  They  resemble  a  man  who,  never  having  seen  any  ob- 
ject which  was  not  either  black  or^  white,  should  be  required  to  discriminate 
between  two  near  shades  of  grey.  Hence,  on  questions  of  religion,  policy » 
<ir  common  life,  we  perpetually  see  these  boasted  demonstrators  cither  er- 
Iravagaatly  credulous  or  extravagantly  sceptical.  That  the  science  is  a  ne-« 
oessaryingredientin  a  liberal  education,  we  admit.  Butitis  only  an  ingredient 
and  an  ingredient  which  is  peculiarly  dangerous,  unless  diluted  by  a  large 
admixture  of  others.     To  encourage  it  by  such  rewards  as  are  bestowed  at 

*  Adfancemeiitof  Leainiag,  book  ii. 
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Cambridge,  is  to  make  the  occasional  tonic  of  the  mind  its  morning  and 
evening  nutriment. 

The  partisans  of  classical  literature  are  both  more  numerous  and  more 
enthusiastic  than  the  mathematicians ;  and  the  ignorant  violence  with  which 
their  cause  has  sometimes  been  assailed,  has  added  to  its  popularity.  On 
\^  this  subject  we  are  sure  (hat  we  are  at  least  impartial  judges.  We  feel  the 
warmest  admiration  for  the  great  remains  of  antiquity.  We  gratefully  ac- 
knowledge the  benefits  which  mankind  has  owed  to  them.  But  we  would 
no  more  suffer  a  pernicious  system  to  be  protected  by  the  reverence  which 
is  due  to  them,  than  we  would  show  our  reverence  for  a  saint  by  erecting 
his  shrine  into  a  sanctuary  for  criminals. 

An  eloquent  scholar  has  said,  that  ancient  literature  was  the  ark  in  which 
all  the  civilization  of  the  world  was  preserved  during  the  deluge  of  barbarism. 
We  confess  it :  but  we  do  not  read  that  Noah  thought  himself  bound  to  live 
in  the  ark  after  the  deluge  had  subsided.  When  our  ancestors  first  began 
to  consider  the  study  of  the  classics  as  the  principal  part  of  education,  little 
or  nothing  worth  reading  was  to  be  found  in  any  modern  language.  Cir- 
cumstances have  <;onfessodly  changed.  Is  it  not  possible  that  a  change  of 
system  may  be  desirable? 

OuV  opinion  of  the  Latin  tongue  will,  We  fear,  be  considered  heretical. 
We  cannot  but  think  that  its  vocabulary  is  miserably  poor,  s^nd  its  mecha- 
nism deficient  both  in  power  and  precision.  The  want  of  a  definite  article 
and  of  a  distinction  between  the  preterite  and  the  aorist  tenses,  are  two  de- 
fects which  are  alone  sufficient  to  place  it  below  any  other  language  with 
which  we  arc  acquainted.  In  its  most  flourishing  era  it  was  reproached 
with  poverty  of  expression.  Cicero,  indeed,  was  induced,  by  his  patriotic 
feelings,  to  deny  the  charge.  But  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  Greek  words 
in  his  most  hurried  and  familiar  letters,  and  the  frequent  use  which  he  is 
compelled  to  make  of  them,  in  spite  of  alibis  exertions  to  avoid  them,  in  his 
philosophical  works,  fully  prove  that  even  this  great  master  of  the  Latin 
tongue  felt  the  evil  which  he  laboured  to  conceal  from  others. 

We  do  not  think  much  better  of  the  writers,  as  a  body,  than  of  the  lan- 
guage.    The  literature  of  Rome  was  born  old.    All  the  signs  of  decrepitude 
were  on  it  in  the  cradle.     We  look  invain  for  the  sweet  lisp  and  the  graceful 
wildness  of  an  infant  dialect.     We  look  in  vain  for  a  single  great  creative 
mind, — for  a  Homer  or  a  Dante,  a  Shakspeare  or  a  Cervantes.     In  their 
place  we  have  a  crowd  of  fourth-rate  and  fifth-rate  authors,  translators,  and 
imitators  without  end.     The  rich  heritage  of  Grecian  philosophy  and  poetry 
was  fatal  to  the  Romans.    They  would  have  acquired  more  wealth,  if  they 
had  succeeded  to  less.    Instead  of  accumulating  fresh  intellectual  treasures, 
they  contented  themselves  with  enjoying,  disposing  in  new  forms,  or  im- 
pairing by  an  injudicious  management,  those  which  they  took  by  descent. 
Hence,  in  most  of  their  works,  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  spontaneous  and 
racy,  scarcely  any  originality  in  the  thoughts,  scarcely  any  idiom  in  the  style. 
Their  poetry  tastes  of  the  hot-house.      It  is  transplanted  from  Greece,  with 
the  earth  of  Pindus  clinging  round  its  roots.    It  is  nursed  in  careful 
seclusion  from  the  Italian  air.      The  gardeners  are  often  skilful ;   but  the 
fruit  is  almost  always  sickly.      One  hardy  and  prickly  shrub,  of  genuine 
Latin  growth,  must  indeed  be  excepted.     Satire  was  the  only  indigenous 
produce  of  Roman  talent ;   and,  in  our  judgment,  by  far  the  best. 

We  are  often  told  the  Latin  language  is  more  strictly  grammatical  than 
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the  English  ;  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  study  it  in  order  to  speak 
English  with  ^leganceand  accuracy.  This  is  one  of  those  remarks,  which  are 
repeated  till  they  pass  into  axioms,  only  because  they  have  so  little  mean- 
ing, that  nobody  thinks  it  worth  while  to  refute  them  at  their  first  appear- 
ance. If  those  who  say  that  the  Latin  language  is  more  strictly  grammatical 
than  the  English  mean  only  that  it  is  more  regular,  that  there  are  fewer 
exceptions  to  its  general  laws  of  derivation,  inflection,  and  construction,  we 
grant  it.  This  is,  at  least  for  the  purposes  of  the  orator  and  the  poet,  rather 
a  defect  than  a  merit ;  but  be  it  merit  or  defect,  it  can  in  no  possible  way  fa- 
cilitate the  acquisition  of  any  other  language.  It  would  be  about  as  reason^ 
able  to  say,  that  the  simplicity  of  the  Code  Napoleon  renders  the  study  of 
the  laws  of  England  easier  than  formerly.  If  it  be  meant,  that  the  Latin 
hnguage  is  formed  in  more  strict  accordance  with  the  general  principles  oC 
grammar  than  the  English,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  relations  which  words 
bear  to  each  other  are  more  strictly  analogous  to  the  relations  between  the 
ideas  which  they  represent  in  Latin  than  in  English,  we  venture  to  doubt 
the  bet.  We  are  quite  sure,  that  not  one  in  ten  thousand  of  those  who  repeat 
the  hackneyed  remark  on  which  we  are  commenting,  have  ever  considered 
whether  there  be  any  principles  of  grammar  whatever,  anterior  to  positive 
enactment,— ^ny  solecism  which  is  a  malum  in  ae,  as  distinct  from  a  malum 
prohibitum.  Or,  if  we  suppose  that  there  exist  such  principles,  is  not  the 
circumstance,  that  a  particular  rule  is  found  in  one  language  and  not  in 
another,  a  sufficient  proof  that  it  is  not  one  of  those  principles  f  That  a  man 
who  knows  Latin  is  likely  to  know  English  better  than  one  who  does  not, 
we  do  notdispute.  But  this  advantage  is  not  peculiar  to  the  study  of  Latin. 
Every  language  throws  light  on  every  other.  There  is  not  a  single  foreign 
tongue  which  will  not  suggest  to  a  man  of  sense  some  new  considerations 
respecting  his  own.  We  acknowledge,  too,  that  the  great  body  of  our 
educated  countrymen  learn  to  grammaticise  their  English  by  means  of  their 
Latin.  This,  however,  proves,  not  the  usefulness  of  their  Latin,  but  the 
folly  of  their  other  instructors.  Instead  of  being  a  vindication  of  the  present 
system  of  education,  it  is  a  high  charge  against  it.  A  man  who  thinks  the 
knowledge  of  Latin  essential  to  the  purity  of  English  diction,  either  has  never 
conversed  with  an  accomplished  woman,  or  does  not  deserve  to  have  con* 
versed  with  her.  We  are  sure,  that  all  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
hearing  pubHc  speaking  must  have  observed,  that  the  orators  who  are  fondest 
of  quoting  Latin  are  by  no  meansthemostscrupulousabout  marring  their  na- 
tive tongue.  We  could  mention  several  members  of  Parliament,  who  never  fail 
to  usher  in  their  scraps  of  Horace  and  Juvenal  with  half  a  dozen  false  concords. 
The  Latin  language  is  principally  valuable  as  an  introduction  to  the  Greek, 
the  insignificabt  portico  of  a  most  chaste  and  majestic  fabric.  On  this  sub- 
ject, ourConfession  of  Faith  will,  we  trust,  be  approved  by  the  most  orthodox 
scholar.  We  cannot  refuse  our  admiration  to  that  most  wonderful  and  per- 
fect machine  of  human  thought,  to  the  flexibility,  the  harmony,  the  gigantic 
power,  the  exquisite  delicacy,  the  infinite  wealth  of  words,  the  incomparable 
felicity  of  expression,  in  which  are  united  the  energy  of  the  English,  the 
neatness  of  the  French,  the  sweet  and  infantine  simplicity  of  the  Tuscan. 
Of  all  dialects,  it  is  the  best  fitted  for  the  purposes  both  of  science  and  of 
elegant  literature.  The  philosophical  vocabularies  of  ancient  Home,  and  of 
modem  Europe,  have  been  derived  from  that  of  Athens.  Yet  none  of  the 
imitations  has  ever  approached  the  richness  and  precision  of  the  original. 
It  traces  witbease  distinctions  so  subtle,  as  to  be  lost  in  every  other  language. 
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It  draws  lines  where  all  the  other  instrumeDts  of  the  reason  only  make 
blots.  Nor  is  it  less  distinguished  by  the  facilities  which  it  afforls  to  the  poet. 
There  are  pages  even  in  the  Greek  Dictionaries  over  which  k  is  impossible 
to  glance  without  delight.  Every  word  suggests  some  pleasant  or  striking 
image,  which,  wholly  unconnected  as  it  is  with  that  which  precedes  or  that 
which  follows,  gives  the  same  sort  of  pleasure  with  that  which  we  derive 
from  reading  the  Adonais  of  poor  Shelley,  or  from  looking  at  those  elegant 
though  unmeaning  friezes,  in  which  the  eye  wanders  along  a  line  of  beaati* 
fnl  faces,  graceful  draperies,  stags,  chariots,  altars  and  garlands.  The  li- 
terature is  not  unworthy  of  the  language.  It  may  boast  of  four  poets  of  the 
very  first  order.  Homer,  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  and  Aristophanes,— of  De- 
mosthenes, the  greatest  of  orators, — of  Aristotle,  who  is  perhaps  entitled 
io  the  same  rank  among  philosophers,  and  of  Plato,  who,  if  not  the  most 
satisfactory  of  philosophers,  is  at  least  the  most  fascinating.  These  are  the 
great  names  of  Greece ;  and  to  these  is  to  be  added  a  long  list  of  ingenions 
moralists,  wits,  and  rhetoricians,  of  poets  who,  in  the  lower  departments 
of  their  art,  deserve  the  greatest  praise,  and  of  historians  who,  at  least  in 
the  talent  of  narration,  have  never  been  equalled. 

'  It  was  justly  said  by  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  that  to  learn  a  new 
language  was  to  acquire  a  new  soul.  He  who  is  acquainted  only  with  the 
writers  of  his  native  tongue  is  in  perpetual  danger  of  confounding  what  is 
accidental  with  what  is  essential,  and  of  supposing  that  tastes  and  habits  of 
thought,  which  belong  only  to  his  own  age  and  country,  -are  inseparable 
from  the  nature  of  man.  Initiated  into  foreign  literature,  he  finds  that  prin- 
ciples of  politics  and  morals,  directly  contrary  to  those  which  he  has  hitherto 
supposed  to  be  unquestionable,  because  he  never  heard  them  questioned, 
have  been  held  by  large  and  enlightened  communities ;  that  feelin^B,  which 
are  so  universal  among  his  contemporaries,  that  he  had  supposed  them  in- 
stinctive, have  been  unknown  to  whole  generations ;  that  images,  which 
have  never  failed  to  excite  the  ridicule  of  those  among  whom  he  has  lived, 
have  been  thought  sublime  by  millions.  He  thus  loses  that  Chinese  cast  of 
mind,  that  stupid  contempt  for  every  thing  beyond  the  wall  of  his  celestial 
empire,  which  was  the  effect  of  his  former  ignorance.  New  associations  take 
place  among  his  ideas.  He  doubts  where  he  formerly  dogmatised.  He  to- 
lerates where  he  formerly  execrated.  He  ceases  to  confound  that  which  is 
universal  and  eternal  in  human  passions  and  opinions  with  that  which  is  local 
and  temporary.  This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  eilscts  which  result  from 
studying  the  literature  of  other  countries ;  and  it  is  one  which  the  remains 
of  Greece,  composed  at  a  remote  period,  and  in  a  state  of  society  widely  dif- 
ferent from  our  own,  are  peculiarly  calculated  to  produce. 

But  though  we  are  sensible  that  great  advantages  may  be  derived  from 
the  study  of  the  Greek  language,  we  think  that  they  may  be  purchased  at 
too  high  a  price :  and  we  think  that  seven  or  eight  years  of  the  life  of  a  man 
who  is  to  enter  into  active  life  at  two  or  three-and-twenty,  is  too  high  a 
price.  Those  are  bad  economists  who  look  only  to  the  excellence  of  the 
article  for  which  they  are  bargaining,  and  never  ask  about  the  cost.  The 
cost,  in  the  present  instance,  is  too  often  the  whole  of  that  invaluable  por- 
tion of  time  during  which  a  fund  of  intellectual  pleasure  is  to  be  stored  up, 
and  the  foundations  of  wisdom  and  usefulness  laid.  No  person  doubts  thai 
much  knowledge  may  be  obtained  from  the  Classics.  It  is  equally  oerlain 
that  much  gold  may  be  found  in  Spain.  But  it  by  no  means  necessarily 
follows,  that  it  is  wise  to  work  the  Spanish  mines,  or  to  learn  the  ancient 
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hinguages.  Before  the  voyage  of  Columbus,  Simio  supplied  all  Europe  with 
the  precious  metals.  The  discovery  of  America  changed  the  state  of  things. 
New  mines  were  found,  from  which  gold  could  be  procured  in  greater 
plenty  and  with  less  labour.  The  old  works  were  therefore  abandoned- 
it  being  manifest,  those  who  persisted  in  laving  out  capital  on  them  would 
be  undersold  and  ruined.  A  new  world  of  literature  and  science  has  also 
been  discovered.  New^  veins  of  intellectual  wealth  have  been  laid  open. 
But  a  monstrous  system  of  bounties  and  prohibitions  compels  us  still  to  go 
on  delving  for  a  few  glittering  grains  in  the  dark  and  laborious  shaft  of 
antiquity,  instead  of  penetrating  a  district  which  would  reward  a  less  painful 
search  with  a  more  lucrative  return.  If,  after  the  conquest  of  Peru,  Spain 
had  enacted  tliat,  in  order  to  enable  the  old  mines  to  maintain  a  compe- 
tition against  the  new,  a  hundred  pistoles  should  be  given  to  every  person 
who  should  extract  an  ounce  of  gold  from  them,  the  parallel  would  be 
complete. 

We  will  admit  that  the  Greek  language  is  a  more  valuable  language  than 
the  French,  the  Italian,  or  the  Spanish.  But  whether  it  be  more  valuable 
than  all  the  three  together  may  be  doubted ;  and  tliat  all  the  three  may  be 
acquired  in  less  than  half  the  time  in  which  it  is  possible  to  become  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  the  Greek  admits  of  no  doubt  at  all. |  Nor  does  the  ^ 
evil  end  here.  Not  only  do  the  modern  dialects  of  the  Continent  receive 
less  attention  than  they  deserve,  but  our  own  tongue,  second  to  that  of 
Greece  alone  in  force  and  copiousness,  our  own  literature,  second  to  none 
that  ever  existed,  so  rich  in  poetry,  in  eloquence,  in  philosophy,  is  unpar-* 
dooably  neglected.  All  the  nineteen  plays  of  Euripides  are  digested,  from 
the  first  bubbling  froth  of  the  Hecuba  to  the  last  vapid  dregs  of  the  Electra ; 
while  our  own  sweet  Fletcher,  the  second  name  of  the  modem  drama,  in 
spi(e  of  all  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  and  ail  Ihe  luxury  of  his  tenderness,  is 
sufTered  to  lie  negleeted.  The  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding  is 
abandoned  for  the  Theotetus  and  the  Phcedon.  We  have  known  the  dates 
of  all  the  petty  skirmishes  of  the  Peloponnesiao  war  carefully  transcribed 
and  committed  to  memory  by  a  man  who  thought  that  Hyde  and  Clarendon 
were  two  different  persons  I  That  such  a  man  has  paid  a  dear  price  for  his 
learning  will  be  admitted.  But,  it  may  be  said,  he  has  at  least  something 
to  show  for  it.  Unhappily  he  has  sacrificed,  in  order  to  acquire  it,  the 
very  things  without  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  use  it.  He  has 
acted  like  a  man  living  in  a  small  lodging,  who,  instead  of  spending  his 
money  in  enlarging  his  apartments  and  filling  them  up  commodiously, 
should  lay  it  all  out  on  furniture  fit  only  for  Chatsworth  or  Belvoir.  His 
little  rooms  are  blocked  up  with  bales  of  rich  stuffs  and  heaps  of  gilded 
ornaments,  which  have  cost  more  than  he  can  afford,  yet  which  he  has  no 
opportunity  and  no  room  to  display.  Elegant  and  precious  in  themselves, 
they  are  here  utterly  out  of  place;  and  their  possessor  finds  that,  at  a  ruin- 
ous expense,  he  has  bought  nothing  but  inconvenience  and  ridicule.  Who 
has  not  seen  men  to  whom  ancient  learning  is  an  absolute  curse,  who  have 
laboured  only  to  accumulate  what  they  cannot  enjoy  ?  They  come  forth 
into  the  world,  expecting  to  find  only  a  larger  university.  They  find  that 
they  are  surrounded  by  people  who  have  not  the  least  respect  for  the  skill 
with  which  they  detect  etymologies,  ^ind  twist  corrupt  Epodes  into  some- 
thing like  meaning.  Classical  knowledge  is  indeed  valued  by  all  intelligent 
men ;  but  not  such  classical  knowledge  as  theirs.  To  be  prized  by  the 
public,  it  must  be  refined  from  its  |;rosser  particles,  burnished  into  splen- 
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dour,  formed  into  graceful  ornaments  or  into  current  coin.  Leamiog  in 
the  ore,  learning  with  all  the  dross  around  it,  is  nothing  to  the  common 
spectator.  He  prefers  the  cheapest  tinsel,  and  leaves  the  rare  and  Taluable 
clod  to  the  few  who  have  the  skill  to  detect  its  qualities,  and  the  curiosity  to 
prize  them. 

.  No  man,  we  allow,  can  be  said  to  have  received  a  complete  and  liberal 
education  unless  he  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages. 
But  not  one  gentleman  in  fifty  can  possibly  receive  what  we  should  call  a 
complete  and  liberal  education.  That  term  includes,  not  only  the  ancient 
languages,  but  those  of  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Spain.  It  includes 
mathematics,  the  experimental  sciences,  and  moral  philosophy.  An  intimate 
acquaintance  both  with  the  profound  and  polite  parts  of  English  literature  is 
indispensable.  Few  of  those  who  are  intended  for  professional  or  com- 
mercial life  can  find  time  for  all  these  studies.  It  necessarily  follows,  that 
some  portion  of  them  must  be  given  up :  and  the  question  is,  what  portion  t 
We  say,  provide  for  the  mind  as  you  provide  for  the  body, — first  neces- 
saries,— then  conveniences, — lastly  luxuries.  Under  which  of  tliose  heads 
do  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  come?  Surely  under  the  last.  Of  all 
the  pursuits  which  we  have  mentioned,  they  require  the  greatest  sacrifiee 
of  time.  He  who  can  afford  time  for  them,  and  for  the  others  also,  is 
perfectly  right  in  acquiring  them.  He  who  cannot,  will,  if  he  is  wise, 
be  content  to  go  without  them.  If  a  man  is  able  to  continue  his  studies 
till  his  twenty-eighth  or  thirtieth  year,  by  all  means  let  him  learn  Latin 
and  Greek.  If  he  must  terminate  them  at  one-and~twenty,  we  should  in 
general  .advise  him  to  be  satisQed  with  the  modern  languages.  If  he  is 
forced  to  enter  into  active  life  at  fifteen  or  sixteen,  we  should  think  it  best 
that  he  should  confme  himself  almost  entirely  to  his  native  tongue,  and 
thoroughly  imbue  his  mind  with  the  spirit  of  its  best  writers.  But  no! 
The  artificial  restraints  and  encouragements  wliich  our  academic  system 
has  introduced  have  altogether  revened  this  natural  and  salutary  order 
of  things.  We  deny  ourselves  what  is  indispensable,  that  we  may  procure 
what  is  superfluous.  We  act  like  a  day-labourer  who  should,  sdnt  bim^ 
self  in  bread,  that  he  might  now  and  tJien  treat  himself  with  a  pottle  of 
January  strawberries.  Cicero  tells  us,  in  the  Offices,  a  whimsical  anecdote 
of  Gato  the  Censor.  Somebody  asked  him  what  was  the  best  mode  of 
employing  capital.  He  said.  To  farm  good  pasture  land.  What  the  next? 
To  farm  middling  pasture  land.  What  next?  To  farm  bad  pasture  land. 
Now  the  notions  which  prevail  in  England  respecting  classical  leamiog 
seem  to  us  very  much  to  resemble  those  which  the  old  Roman  enterlained 
with  regard  to  his  favourite  method  of  cultivation.  Is  a  young  man  able 
to  spare  the  time  necessary  for  passing  through  the  University?  Make  bim 
a  good  classical  scholar  1  But  a  second,  instead  of  residmg  at  the  Uni- 
versity, must  go  into  business  when  he  leaves  school.  Make  bim  then  a 
tolerable  classical  scholar  1  A  third  has  still  less  time  for  snatching  up 
knowledge,  and  is  destined  for  active  employment  while  still  a  boy.  Make 
him  a  bad  classical  scholar !  If  he  does  not  become  a  Flaminius  or  a 
Buchanan,  he  may  learn  to  write  nonsense  verses.  If  he  does  not  get  on  to 
Horace,  he  may  read  the  first  book  of  Coesar.  If  there  is  not  time  even 
for  such  a  degree  of  improvement,  he  may  at  least  be  flogged  through  dbat 
immemorial  vestibule  of  learning,  "Quisdooet?  Who  teacheth?  Magisler 
docet.  The  master  teacheth.''  Would  to  Heaven  that  be  taught  something 
better  worth  knowing. 
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All  these  ei^ils  are  produced  by  the  state  of  our  Uoiversities.  Where 
they  lead,  those  ^ho  prepare  pupils  for  them,  arc  forced  to  follow.  Under 
a  free  system,  the  ancient  languages  would  be  less  read,  but  quite  as  much 
enjoyed.  We  should  not  see  so  many  lads  who  have  a  smattering  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  from  which  they  derive  no  pleasure,  and  which,  as  soon  as  they 
are  at  liberty,  they  make  all  possible  haste  to  forget,  it  must  be  owned, 
also,  that  there  would  be  fewer  young  men  really  well  acquainted  with  the 
aacienl  tongues.  But  there  would  be  many  more  who  had  treasured  up 
useful  and  agreeable  information.  Those  who  were  compelled  to  bring  their 
studies  to  an  early  close,  would  turn  their  attention  to  objects  easily  attain- 
able. Those  who  enjoyed  a  longer  space  of  literary  leisure  would  still 
exert  themselves  to  acquire  the  classical  languages.  They  would  study  them, 
not  for  any  direct  emolument  which  they  would  expect  from  the  acquisi- 
tion, but  for  their  own  intrinsic  value.  Their  number  would  be  smaller, 
no  doubt,  than  that  of  present  aspirants  after  classical  honours.  But  they 
would  not,  like  most  of  those  aspirants,  leave  Homer  and  Demosthenes  to 
gather  dust  on  the  shelves  as  soon  as  the  temporary  purpose  had  been  served. 
There  would  be  fewer  good  scholars  of  twenty-five ;  but  we  believe  that 
there  would  be  quite  as  many  of  fifty. 

Hitherto  we  have  argued  on  the  hypothesis  most  favourable  to  the  Uni- 
versities. We  have  supposed  that  the  bounties  which  they  offer  to  certain 
studies  are  fairly  bestowed  on  those  who  excel.  The  fact  however  is,  that 
they  are  in  many  cases  appropriated  to  particular  counties,  parishes,  or 
names.  The  effect  of  the  former  system  is  to  encourage  studies  of  secondary 
importance,  at  the  expense  of  those  which  are  entitled  to  preference.  The 
effect  of  the  latter  is  to  encourage  total  idleness.  It  has  been  also  asserted, 
that  at  some  Colleges  the  distributors  of  fellowships  and  scholarships  have 
allowed  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  party  spirit  or  personal  animosity. 
On  this  pointy  however,  we  will  not  insist.  We  wish«  to  expose  the  vices, 
not  of  individuals,  but  of  the  svstem.  Indeed,  in  what  we  have  hitherto 
written,  we  have  generally  had  in  our  eye  a  College  which  exhibits  that 
system  in  the  most  favourable  light, — a  College  in  which  the  evils  which  we 
have  noticed  are  as  much  as  possible  alleviated  by  an  enlightened  and  libe- 
ral administration, — a  College  not  less  distinguished  by  its  opulence  and 
splendour  than  by  the  eminent  talents  of  many  of  its  members,  by  the  free- 
dom and  impartiality  of  its  elections,  by  the  disposition  which  it  has  always 
shown  to  adopt  improvements  not  inconsistent  with  its  original  constitution, 
and  by  the  noble  spirit  with  which  it  has  supported  the  cause  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty, 

We  have  hitherto  reasoned  as  if  all  the  students  at  our  Universities  learnt 
those  things  which  the  Universities  profess  to  teach.  But  this  is,  notoriously, 
not  the  fact — and  the  cause  is  evident.  All  who  wish  for  degrees  must 
reside  at  College ;  but  only  those  who  expect  to  obtain  prizes  and  fellowships 
apply  themselves  with  vigour  to  classical  and  mathematical  pursuits.  The 
great  majority  have  no  inducement  whatever  to  exert  themselves.  They 
have  no  hope  of  obtaining  the  premium ;  and  no  value  for  the  knowledge 
without  the  premium.  For  the  acquisition  of  other  kinds  of  knowledge  the 
Universities  afford  no  peculiar  facilities.  Hence  proceeds  the  general  idle- 
ness of  collegians.  Not  one  in  ten,  we  venture  to  say,  ^ver  makes  any  con- 
siderable proficiency  in  those  pursuits  to  which  every  thing  else  is  sacrificed. 
A  very  large  proportion  carry  away  from  the  University  less  of  ancient  lite- 
rature than  they  brought  thither.     It  is  quite  absurd  to  attribute  such  a  state 
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or  things  to  the' indolence  and  levity  of  youth.    Nothing  like  it  is  8eeo 
elsewhere.     There  are  idle  lads,  no  douht,  among  those  who  walk  the 
hospitals,  who  sit  at  the  desks  of  bankers,  and  serve  at  the  counters  of 
tradesmen.    But  what,  after  all,  is  the  degree  of  ^A<?tr  idleness,  and  what 
proportion  do  they  bear  to  those  who  are  active  ?    Is  it  not  (he  most  common 
thing  in  the  world  to  see  men«  who  have  passed  their  time  at  College  in 
mere  trifling,  display  tile  greatest  energy  as  soon  as  they  enter  on  the  bogiaess 
of  life,  and  become  profound  lawyers,  skilful  physicians,  eminent  writers? 
How  can  these  things  be  explained,  but  by  supposing  that  most  of  those 
who  are  compelled  to  reside  at  the  Universities  have  no  motive  to  learn 
what  is  taught  there?    Who  ever  employed  a  French  master  for  four  years 
without  improving  himself  in  French?    The  reason  is  plain.    No  man  em- 
ploys such  a  master,  but  from  a  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  language ; 
and  the  same  wish  leads  him  to  apply  vigorously  to  it.    Of  those  who  go  to 
our  Universities,  on  the  other  hand,  a  large  proportion  are  attracted,  not  by 
their  desire  to  learn  the  things  studied  there^,  but  by  their  wish  to  acquire 
certain  privileges,  which  residence  confers  alike  on  the  idle  and  on  the  dili- 
gent.    Try  the  same  experiment  with  the  French  language.    Erect  the 
teachers  of  it  into  a  corporation.    Give  them  the  power  of  conferring  degrees. 
Enact  that  no  person  who  cannot  produce  a  certificate,  attesting  that  he  has 
been  for  a  certain  number  of  years  a  student  at  this  academy,  sliall  be  suf- 
fered to  keep  a  shop ;  and  we  will  venture  to  predict,  that  there  will  soon 
bo  thousands,  who,  after  having  wasted  their  money  and  their  time  in  a 
formal  attendance  on  lectures  and  examinations,  will  not  understaad  the 
meaning  of  Pttrlez-vaus  Frangais? 

It  is  the  general  course  of  those  who  patronize  an  abuse  to  aCtribule^  to  it 
every  thing  good  which  exists  in  spite  of  it.    Thus,  the  defenders  of  our 
Universities  commonly  take  it  for  granted,  that  we'are  indebted  to  them  for 
all  the  talent  which  they  have  not  been  able  to  destroy.     It  is  usual,  when 
their  merits  come  under  discussion,  to  enumerate  very  pompously  aH  the 
great  men  whom  they  have  produced ;  as  if  great  men  had  not  appeared 
under  every  system  of  education.    Great  men  were  trained  in  the  schools 
of  the  Greek  sophists  and  Arabian  astrologers,  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Janse- 
nists.    There  were  great  men  when  nothing  was  taught  but  School  Divinity 
and  Canon  Law ;  and  there  would  stiH  be  great  men  if  nothing  were  taught 
but  the  fooleries  of  Spurzheim  and  Swedenberg.  A  long  list  of  eminent 
names  is  no  more  a  proof  of  the  excellence  of  our  Academic  institutionB, 
than  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country  is  a  proof  of  the  utility  of  re- 
strictions in  trade.  No  financial  regulations,  however  absurd  and  pernicious, 
can  prevent  a  people  amongst  whom  property  is  secure,  and  the  motive  to  ac- 
cumulate consequentiy  strong,  from  becoming  rich.  The  energy  with  which 
every  individual  struggles  to  advance,  more  than  counteracts  the  retarding 
force,  and  carries  him  forward,  though  at  a  slower  rate  than  if  he  were  left 
at  liberty.    It  is  the  same  with  restrictions  which  prevent  the  intellect  from 
taking  the  direction  which  existing  circumstances  point  out.    They  do  harm ; 
butthey  cannot  wholly  j^revent  other  causes  from  produchig  good.   In  acoun- 
try  in  which  public  opinion  is  powerful,  in  which  talents  properly  directed  are 
sure  to  raise  their  possessor  to  distinction,  ardent  and  aspiring  minds  will  sur- 
mount all  the  obstacles  which  may  oppose  their  career .    It  is  amongst  persons 
whoare  engaged  in  public  and  professional  life  that  genius  is  roost 4ikeiy  to  be 
developed.    Of  these  a  large  portion  is  necessarily  sent  to  our  English  Uni- 
versities.   It  wouM,  therefore,  foe  wonderful,  if  the  Uni varsities  could  not 
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boast  of  many  considerable  men.  Yet,  after  all,  we  are  not  sure  whether, 
if  we  Were  to  pass^  in  review  the  Hooses  of  parliament,  and  the  English 
and  Scottish  Bar,  the  result  of  the  investigation  would  be  so  fayonrabte  as  is 
commonly  supposed  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  And  of  this  we  are  sure, 
tlttl  many  persons  who,  since  they  have  risen  to  eminence,  are  perpetually 
cited  as  proofs  of  the  beneficial  tendency  of  English  education,  were  at  Col- 
lege n6ver  mentioned  but  as  idle  frivolous  men,  fond  of  desultory  reading, 
and  negligent  of  the  studies  of  the  place.  It  wouldbe  indelicate  to  name  the 
living ;  but  w^  may  venture  to  speak  more  particularly  of  the  dead .  It  is  truly 
curious  to  observe  the  use  which  is  made  in  such  discussions  as  these^  of 
names  which  we  acknowledge  to  be  glorious,  but  in  which  (be  Colleges 
have  no  reason  to  glory,— that  of  Bacon,  who  reprobated  their  fundamental 
constitution ;  of  Dryden,  who  abjured  his  Alma  Mater,  and  regretted  that 
he  had  passed  his  youth  under  her  care;  of  Locke,  who  was  censttred  and 
expelled ;  of  Milton,  whose  person  #as  outraged  at  one  University,  and 
whose  works  were  committed  to  th^  flames  at  the  other ! 

That  in  particular  cases  an  University  education  may  have  produced  good 
eflects,  we  do.not  dispute.  But  as  to  the  great  body  of  thotie  who  receive 
it,  we  have  no  hesitt^tion  in  saying,  that  their  minds  permanently  suffer 
from  it.  All  the  time  which  they  can  devote  to  the  acquisition  of  specula- 
tive knowledge  is  wasted,  and  they  have  to  enter  into  active  life  without  it. 
They  are  compelled  to  plunge  into  the  details  of  business,  and  are  left  to 
pick  up  general  principles  as  they  may.  From  all  that  we  have  seen  and 
heard,  we  are  inclined  to  suspect,  in  spite  of  aN  our  patriotic  prejudices, 
that  the  young  men,  we  mean  the  very  young  men,  of  England,  are  not 
equal  as  a. body  to  those  of  France,  Germany  or  Russia.  They  reason  less 
justly,  and  the  subjects  with  which  they  are  chiefly  conversant  are  less 
manly.  As  they  grow  older,  they  doabtless  improve.  Surrounded  by  a  free 
people,  enlightened  by  a  free  press,  with  the  means  of  knowledge  placed 
within  their  reach,  and  the  rewards  of  exertion  sparkling  in  their  sight,  it 
would  indeed  be  strange  if  they  did  not  in  a  great  measure  recover  the 
soperiority  which  fl^ey  had  lost.  The  finiriied  men  of  England  may,  wo 
allow,  challenge  a  comparison  with  those  of  any  nation.  Yet  our  advan- 
tages are  not  so  great  that  we  can  afford  to  sacrifice  any  of  them.  We  do 
not  proceed  so  rapidly,  that  we  can  prudently  imitate  the  example  of  Light- 
foot  in  the  Nursery  Tale,  who  never  ran  a  race  without  tying  his  legs.  The 
bad  effscts  of  our  University  system  may  be  traced  to  the  very  last,  in  many 
eminent  and  respectable  men.  They  have  acquired  great  skill  in  business, 
Ihey  have  laid  up  great  stores  of  information.  But  something  is  still  want- 
ing. The  superstructure  is  vast  and  splendid ;  but  the  foundations  are  un- 
sound. It  is  evident  that  their  knowledge  is  not  systematized ;  that,  how- 
ever well  they  may  argue  on  particular  points,  they  have  not  that  amplitude 
andintrepidityof  intellectwhichitis  the  first  object  of  education  to  produce. 
They  hate  abstract  reasoning.  The  very  name  of  theory  is  terrible  to  them. 
They  seem  to  think  that  the  use  of  experience  is  not  to  lead  men  to  the 
knowledge  of  general  principles,  but  to  prevent  them  from  ever  thinking 
about  general  principles  at  all.  They  may  play  at  bo-peep  with  truth ;  but 
they  never  get  a  full  view  of  it  in  all  its  proportions.  The  cause  we  believe 
is,  that  they  have  passed  those  years  during  which  the  mind  frequently  ac- 
quires the  character  which  it  ever  after  retains,  in  studies,  which,  when 
exclu^vely  pursued,  have  no  tendency  to  strengthen  or  expand  it. 

From  these  radical  defects  of  the  old  foundations  the  London  University  is 
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freer  It  cannot  cry  up  one  study  or  cry  down  another.  It  has  no  means 
of  bribing  one  man  to  learn  what  it  is  of  no  use  to  him  to  know,  ot  of  ex- 
acting a  mock  attendance  from  another  who  learns  nothing  at  all.  To  be 
prosperous,  it  must  be  useful. 

We  would  not  be  too  sanguine.  But  theie  are. signs  of  these  times,  and 
principles  of  human  nature,  to  which  we  trust  as  (irmly  as  ever  any  ancient 
astrologer  trusted  to  the  rules  of  his  science.  Judging  from  these,  we  will 
venture  to  cast  tlie  horos«ope  of  the  infant  Institution.  We  predict,  thai  tke 
clamour  by  which  it  has  been  assailed  will  die  away, — ^that  it  is  destined  to  a 
long,  a  glorious,  and  a  beneEcent  existence, — that,  while  the  spirit  of  its 
system  remains  unchanged,  the  details  will  vary  with  the  varying  necessities 
and  facilities  of  every  age, — that  it  will  be  the  model  of  many  future  establish- 
ments— that  even  those  haughty  foundations  which  now  treat  it  with  con- 
tempt will  in  some  degree  feel  its  salutary  influence, — and  that  the  appro- 
bation of  a  great  people,  to  whose  wisdom,  energy,  and  virtue  its  exertions 
will  have  largely  contributed,  will  confer  on  it  a  dignity  more  imposing  thaa 
any  which  it  could  derive  from  the  most  lucrative  patronage,  or  the  most 
splendid  ceremonial, 

Even  those  who  think  our  hopes  extravagant  must  own  tfiat  no  positive 
harm  has  been  even  suggested  as  likely  to  result  froin  this  Institution.  AH 
the  imputed  sins  of  its  founders  are  sins  of  omission.  Whatever  maybe 
thought  of  them,  it  is  surely  better  that  something  should  be  omilted  than 
that  nothing  should  be  done.  The  Universities  it  can  injure  in  one  way 
only — ^by  surpassing  them.  This  danger  no  sincere  admirer  of  these  bodies 
can  apprehend.  As  for  those  who,  believing  that  the  project  really  leads 
to  the  good  of  the  country,  continue  to  throw  obloquy  upon  it— ^nd  that 
there  are  such  men  we  believe — to  them  we  have  nothing  to  say.  We  have 
no  hope  of  converting  them;  no  wish  to  revile  tbem.  Let  them  quibble, 
declaim,  sneer,  calumniate.     Their  punishment  is  to  be  what  they  are. 

For  us,  our  part  has  been  deliberately  chosen — and  shall  be  manfully 
iiustaincd.  We  entertain  a  firm  conviction  that  th6  principles  of  liberty, 
as  in  government  and  trade,  so  also  in  education,  are  all-importanl  to  Ibe 
happiness  of  mankind.  To  the  triumph  of  those  principles  we  look  forward, 
not,  we  trust,  with  a  fanatical  confidence,  but  assuredly  with  a  cheerfiii 
and  steadfast  hope.  Their  nature  may  be  misunderstood.  Their  progress 
may  be  retarded.  They  may  be  maligned,  derided,  nay  at  times  exploded, 
and  apparently  forgotten.  But  we  do,  in  our  souls,  believe  that  tbey  are 
strong  with  the  strength,  and  quick  with  the  vitality  of  truth ;  that  when 
they  fall,  it  is  to  rebound ;  that  when  they  recede,  it  is  to  spring  forward 
with  greater  elasticity:  that  when  they  seem  to  pensh,  thereare  the  scedsof 
renovation  in  their  very  decay — and  that  their  influence  will  continue  to  ble^s 
distant  generations,  when  infamy  itself  shall  have  ceased  to  rescue  from 
oblivion  the  arts  and  the  names  of  those  who  have  opposed  them,  the  dope, 
the  dissembler,  tlic  bigot,  the  hireling — the  buffoon  and  the  sarcasm,  the 
liar  and  the  lie!  * 

*  When  tliii  London  (Joivenity  wat  pro|«cted.  it  is  well  known  that  its  obgeclfl  were  mArefms 
senled,  its  ntilicy  qaeationed,  and  the  nxXiTes  of  its  fouoden  acandbUooaly  maligned,  by  m.  puiy 
who  have  invariably  regarded  with  hatred  and  snapicion  the  establishment  of  popular  InalitutMMB 
for  the  diffusion  of  kttOwled;;e.  Among  the  most  zealous  and  efficient  advocates  of  that  noble 
seninarj  may*  be  ranked  the  eoaduetors  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  who  came  boMIy  forward, 
whftn  tlieir  support  was  much  required,  to  repel  the  calumnious  assertions  of  iu  enemies,  aad  lo 
defend  the  principles  of  a  great  national  scheme  for  the  impiDvement  of  ihe  people.  There  is  aa 
exeellent  article  on  the  subjeet  in  Vol.  xlii.  page  346  ',>ad  one  on  the  King's  College,  written  ia  a 
candid  and  coneiliatoiy  spiiit,  in  Vol.  xlviii.  page 335. 
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UNIVERSITIES  OF  ENGLAND.— OXFORD/ 

This  is  the  age  of  reform  :  nexl  la  importaQce  to  our  religious  and  po- 
litical establishmeDts,  are  4lio  fouodatlous  for  public  education ;  and  having 
now  seriously  engaged  in  a  reform  of  *'  the  constitution,  the  envy  of  sur- 
rounding nations/'  the  time  caaoot  be  distant  for  a  reform  in  the  schools 
and  universities  which  have  hardly  avoided  their  contempt.  Public  intel- 
ligence is  not,  as  hitherto,  tolerant  of  prescriptive  abuses,  and  the  country 
now  demands  (hat  endowments  for  the  common  weal  should  no  longer  be 
admiDistered  for  private  advantage.  At  this  auspicious  crisis,  and  under  a 
ministry  no  longer  warring  against  general  opinion,  we  should  be  sorry  not 
tocontribute  our  endeavour  to  attract  attention  to  the  defects  which  more  or 
less  pervade  an  our  national  seminaries  of  education,  and  to  the  means  best 
calculated  for  their  removal.  We  propose,  fherefore,  from  time  to  time,  to 
continue  to  review  the  state  of  these  establishments,  considered  both  abso- 
lutely in  themselves,  and  in  relation  to  the  other  circumstances  which  have 
contributed  tomedify  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  different  divisions  of 
theemph'e. 

In  proceeding  to  the  Universities,  we  conunenoc  with  Oxford.  This 
University  is  entitled  to  precedence,  from  its  venerable  antiquity,  Its  ancient 
Came,  the  wealth  of  its  endowments,  and  the  importance  of  its  privileges  : 
but  there  is  another  reason  (or  our  preference. 

Withoot  attempting  any  idle  and  invidious  comparison,— without  assert- 
ing (he  superior  or  inferior  excellence  of  Oxford  in  contrast  with  any  other 
British  University,  we  have  no  hesitation  inafQrming,  that  comparing  what 
it  actuaHy  h  with  what  it  possibly  could  be,  Oxford  is,  of  all  academical  in- 
stitutions, at  once  the  most  imperfect  and  die  most  perfectible.  Properly 
directed,  as  they  might  be,  the  meafte  which  it  possesses  would  render  it  the 
most  efficient  University  in  existence;  improperly  directed,  as  they  are, 
each  part  of  the  apparatus  only  counteracts  another ;  and  there  is  not  a  si- 
milar institution  w^hich,  in  proportion  to  what  it  ought  to  accomplish,  accom- 
plishes so  little.  Bat  it  is  not  in  demonstrating  the  imperfection  of  the  pre- 
sent system;  that  we  principally  ground  a  hope  of  its  improvement;  it  is  in 
demonstrating  its  illegality.  In  the  reform  of  an  ancient  establishment  like 
Oxlbrd,  the  great  difiicuUy  is  to  initiate  a  movement.  In  comparing  Oxford 
as  it  is,  with  an  ideal  standard,  there  may  be  differences  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  kind  of  change  expedient,  if  not  in  regard  to  the  expediency  of  a 
ohange  at  all ;  but  in  comparing  it  with  the  standard  of  its  own  code  of  sta- 
tutes, there  can  be  none.  It  will  not  surely  be  contended  that  matters 
shouki  continue  as  they  are,  if  it  can  be  shown  that,  as  now  administered, 
this  University  pretends  only  to  accomplish  a  petty  fraction  of  the  ends  pro- 
posed to  it  by  law,  and  attempts  even  this  only  by  illegal  means.  But  a  pro- 
gress being  determined  towards  a  state  of  excellence  : — A^fX"  »V'^^  TAvrof. 

Did  the  limits  of  a  single  paper  allow  us  to  exhaust  the  subject,  we 
should,  in  the  Jirst  place,  consider  the  state  of  the  University,  both  as 
established  in  law,  but  non-existent  in  fact,  and  as  established  in  fact,  but  non- 
existent in  law ;  in  the  second,  the  causes  which  determined  the  transi- 
tion from  the  statutory  to  the  illegal  constitution  ;  in  the  third,  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  the  two  systems;  and,  in  ihQ/ourthy  the  means 

*  1.  Addenda  ad  Corpus  Stataorum  IJnivcrsitatis  OxonieD^iH.  4fo.    Oxonii  -.  18%. 
2.  The  Oxford  University  Calendar,  for  1829.  8vo.    Oxford :  1820.-- Vol.  liii.  page  384.  June, 
1831. 
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by  which  the  UDiversity  may  be  best  restored  to  its  efficiency.  In  the  preseol 
article,  we  can,  however,  only  compass — and  that  inadequately — ^the  first 
and  Second  heads.     The  third  and  fourth  we  must  reserve  for  a  separate 
discussion,  in  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  demonstrate,  that  the  intrusive 
system,  compared  with  the  legitimate,  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  unauthorized, — 
that  the  prelimhiary  step  in  a  reform  must  be  a  rettirn  to  the  Statutory 
Constitution, — and  that  this  constitution,  though  far  from  faultless,  may,  by 
a  few  natural  and  easy  changes,  be  improved  into  an  instrument  of  acade^ 
mical  education,  the  most  perfect  perhaps  in  the  world.    The  sutgect  of  our 
consideration  at  present  requires  a  fuller  exposition,  not  only  from  its  in- 
trinsic importance,  but  because,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  origin,  and 
consequently  the  cure,  of  the  corruption  of  the  English  UniversitieiB,  Is  to- 
tally misunderstood.    The  vices  of  the  present  system  haye  been  observed, 
and  frequently  discussed;  but  as  it  has  never  been  shown  in  what  manner 
these  vices  were  generated,  so  it  ha^  never  been  perceived  how  easily  Ifaeir 
removal  might  be  enforced.    It  is  generail'j^  believed  that,  howeT^r  im- 
perfect In  itself,  the  actual  mechanism  of  education  orgapized  in  these 
seminaries  is  a  time-honoured  and  essential  part  of  their  being,  established 
upon  statute,  endowed  by  the  national  legislature  with  exclusive  privileges, 
and  inviolable  as  a  vested  ri^t.     We  shaJl  prove,  on  the  contrary  that  it  is 
new  aa  it  is  inoxpedient-^not  only  accidental  to  the  Univers^y,  but  radicalJy 
subversive  of  its  constitution, — ^without  legal  sanction,  nay,  in  violation  of 
positive  law, — arrogating  the  privileges  exclusively  conceded  to  another 
system,  which  it  has  superseded, — and  so  far  from  being  defensible  by  those 
it  profits,  as  a  right,  that  it  is  a  flagrant  usurpation  obtahed  throqgb  per- 
jury, and  only  tolerated  from  neglect. 

I.  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  as  establishments  for  education,  cmisist  of  two 
parts — of  the  University  proper,  and  of  the  Colleges,  The  former,  original 
and  essentia],  is  founded,  controlled,  and  privileged  by  public  authority,  for 
the  advantage  of  the  state.  The  latter,  accessorv  and  contingent,  are  cre- 
ated, regulated,  and  endowed  by  private  munificence,  for  the  iotepest  of 
certain  favoured  individuals.  Time  was  when  the  Colleges  did  not  exists 
and  the  University  was  there;  and  were  the  Colleges  again  abolished,  the 
University  would  remain  entire.  The  former^  founded  solely  for  educa^ 
tion,  exists' only  as  it  accomplishes  the  end  of  its  institution:  the  latter, 
founded  principally  for  aliment  and  habitation,  would  still  exist  were  all 
education  abandoned  within  their  walls,  'the  University,  as  a  national 
establishment,  is  necessarily  open  to  the  lieges  in  general ;  the  Collies,  as 
private  institutions,  might  universally  do  as  some  have  actually  done — close 
their  gales  upon  all,  except  their  foundation  members. 

The  University  and  Colleges  are  thus  neither  identical,  nor  vicarious  of 
each  other.  If  the  University  ceases  to  'perform  Its  functions,  it  ceases  to 
exist ;  and  the  privileges  accorded  by  the  nation  to  the  system  of  public 
education  legally  organized  in  the  University  cannot,  witfiout  the  consent 
of  the  nation — far  less  without  the  consent  of  the  academical  legislature — be 
lawfully  transferred  to  the  system  of  private  education  precariously  or- 
ganized in  the  Colleges,  and  over  which  neither  the  State  nor  the  University 
have  any  control.     They  have,  however,  been  unlawfully  usurped. 

Through  the  suspension  of  the  University,  and  the  usurpation  of  Its 
functions  and  privileges  by  the  Collegial  bodies,  there  has  arisen  the  second 
of  two  systems,  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other.  The  one  in  which 
the  University  was  paramount  is  ancient  and  statutory ;  the  other  in  which 
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Ihe  Colleges  have  the  ascendant,  is  recent  and  illegal.  In  the  former,  all  was 
subservient  to  public  utility,  and  the  interests  of  ^ience;  in  the  latter,  all  is 
sacrificed  to  private  monopoly,  and  to  the  convenienoeof  the  teacher.    The 
former  aptplified  the  means  of  education  in  accommodation  to  the  mighty 
end  which  a  University  proposes ;  the  latter  limits  the  end  which  the  Uni- 
versity attempts  to  the  capacity  of  the  petty  instruments  which  the  intrusive 
system  employs.    The  one  afforded  education  in  all  the  Faculties ;  the 
other  professes  to  furnish  oidy  elementary  tuition  in  the  lowest.     Ii^the  au- 
thoiized  systems,  the  cycle  of  instruction  was  distributed  among  a  body  of 
teachers,  M  professedly  chosen  from  merit,  and  each  concentrating  his 
ability  on  a  ^ngle  object;  in  the  unauthorized,  every  brandi,  necessary  to 
be  learned,  is  monopolized  by  an  individual  privileged  to  teach  all,  though 
probably  ill  qualified  to  teach  any.     The  old  system  daily  collected  into 
large  classes,  i^ider  the  same  professor,  the  whole  youth  of  the  University 
of  equal  standing,  and  thus  rendered  possible  a  keen  and  steady  com- 
petition ;  the  new,  which  elevates  the  colleges  and  halls  into  so  many  little 
universities,  and  in  thes^  houses  distributes  the  students,  without  regard  to 
ability  or  standing,  among  some  fifty  tutors,  frustrates  all  emulation  among 
the  members  of  its  small  and  ill-assorted  classes.     In  the  superseded  sys- 
tem, the  Degrees  in  all  the  Faculties  were  solemn  testimonials  that  the  gra-* 
duate  had  accomplished  a  regular  course  of  study  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  University,  and  approved  his  competence  by  exercise  and  examination  ; 
and  on  these  degrees,  only  as  such  testimonials,  and  solely  for  the  public 
good,  were  there  bestowed  by  the  civil  legislature  great  and  exclusive  pri- 
vileges in  the  church,  in-the  courts  of  law,  and  in  the  practice  of  medicine. 
In  Ihe  superseding  system,  Degrees  in  all  the  Faculties,  except  the  lovpest 
department  of  the  lowest,  certify  neither  a  course  of  aciKlemieal  study,  nor 
any  ascertained  proficiency  in  the  graduate ;  and  thede  now  nominal  distinc- 
tions retain  their  privileges  to  the  public  detriment,  and  for  the  benefit  only 
of  those  by  whom  they  have  been  deprived  of  their  significance,    Such  is 
the  general  contrast  of  the  two  systems,  whidi  we  must  now  exhibit  in 
detail. 

*  System  dejure.  The  Corpus  Statutomm  by  which  the  University  of 
Ox£9rd  is — ^we  should  say,  aught  to  be— governed,  was  digested  by  a  com- 
mittee appointed  for  that  purpose,  through  the  influence  of  Laud,  and  so- 
lemnly rs^ed  by  King,  Chancellor,  and  Convocation,  in  the  year  1636. 
The  far  greater  number  of  those  statutes  had  been  previously  in  force ;  and, 
except  in  certain  articles  subsequently  added,  modified,  or  restricted,  (con- 
tained in  the  Appendix  and  Addenda,)  they  exdusively  determine  the  law 
and  constitution  of  the  University  to  the  present  hour.  Every  member  is 
hound  by  oath  and  subscription  to  their  faithful  observance.— ^In  expla- 
nation of  the  statutory  system  of  instruction,  it  may  be  proper  to  say  a  few 
words  in  regard  to  the  history  of  academical  teaching,  previous  to  the  pulK 
lication  of  the  Laudian  Code. 

In  the  original  constitution  of  Oxford,  as  in  that  of  all  the  older  universities 
of  the  Parisian  model,  the  business  of  instruction  was  not  confided  to  a  special 
body  of  privileged  professors.  The  University  was  governed,  the  University 
was  taught,  by  the  graduates  at  large ;  Professor,  Master,  Doctor,  were 
oT^nally  synonymous.  Every  graduate  had  an  equal  right  of  teaching  pub- 
iicty  in  the  University  the  subject  competent  to  his  faculty,  and  to  the  rank 
of  his  degree;  nay,  every  graduate  incurred  the  obligation  of  leaching  pub- 
Ucly,  for  a  certain  period,  tlie  subjects  of  his  faculty,  for  such  was  the  con- 
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dilion  involved  in  the  grant  of  the  degree  itself.    The  Bachelor,  or  imperfect 
graduate,  partly  as  an  exercise  towards  the  higher  honour,  and  useful  to 
himself,  partly  as  a  performance  due  for  the  degree  obtained,  and  of  ad- 
vantage to  others,  was  bound  to  read  under  a  master  or  doctor  inliis  faculty 
a  course  of  lectures ;  and  the  master,  doctor,  or  perfect  graduate  was,  in 
like  manner,  after  his  promotion,  obKged  imixiediately  to  commence,  (tJt- 
ciperey)  and  to  continue  for  a  certain  period  publicly  to  teach,  [regere,)  some 
at  least  of  the  subjects  pertaining  to  his  faculty.    As,  however,  it  was  only 
necessary  for  the  University  to  enforce  this  obligation  of  public  leaching, 
compulsory  on  all  graduates  during  the  term  of  their  necessary  regency,  if 
there  did  not  come  forward  ft  competent  number  of  voluntary  regents  t6 
execute  this  function ;  and  as  the  schools  belonging  to  the  several  faculties, 
and  ia  which  alone  all  public  or  ordinary  instruction  could  be  delivered, 
were  frequently  inadequate  to  accommodate  the  multitude  ol  tlie  inceptors ; 
it  came  to  pass  that  in  these  Universities  the  original  period  of  necessary 
regency  was  once  and  again  abbreviated,  and  even  a  dispensation  from  actual 
teaching  during  its  continuance,  cofhmonly  allowed.*    At  the  same  time, 
as  the  University  only  accomplished  the  end  of  its  existence  through  its  re- 
gents, they  alone  were  allowed  to  enjoy  full  privileges  in  its  legislation 
and  government.    In  Paris,  the  non-regent  graduates  were  only  assembled 
on  rare  and  extraordinary  occasions ;  in  Oxford,  the  regents  formed  the 
House  of  Congregation,  which,  among  other  exclusive  prerogatives,  anciently 
constituted  the  initiatory  assembly,  through  which  it  behoved  thai  every 
measure  should  pass  before  it  could  be  submitted  to  the  House  of  Convention, 
composed  indifferently  of  all  regents  and  non-regents  residents  in  4he  Uni- 
versity.f 

This  distinction  of  regent  and  non-regent  continued  most  rigidly  marked 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts — the  faculty  on  which  the  older  universities  were 
originally  founded,  and  which  was  always  greatly  the  most  numerous.  In 
the  other  faculties,  both  in  Paris  and  Oxford,  all  doctors  succeeded  in 
usurping  the  style  and  privileges  of  regent y  though  not  actually  engaged  in 
teaching ;  and  in  Oxford,  the  same  was  allowed  to  masters  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  during  the  statutory  period  of  their  necessary  regency,  even  when 
availing  themselves  of  a  dispensation  from  the  performance  of  its  duties ; 
and  extended  to  the  Heads  of  Houses,  (who  were  also  in  Paris  Regens 
d'honneur,)  and  to  College  Deans.  This  explains  the  constitution  of  the 
Oxford  House  of  Congregation  at  the  present  day. 

The  ancient  system  of  academical  instruction  by  the  graduates  at  large 
was,  however,  still  more  essentially  modified  by  another  innovation.  The 
regents. were  entitled  to  exact  from  their  auditors  a  certain  regulated  fee 
[pasius,  collectum).  To  relieve  the  scholars  o\  this  burden,  and  to  secure 
the  services  of  able  teachers,  salaries  were  sometimes  given  to  certain 
graduates,  on  consideration  of  their  delivery  of  ordinary  lectures  without 
collect.     In  many  universities,  attendance  on  these  courses  was  specially 

In  Oxford,  where  the  public  schools  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  in  School  Sir€€t,were  propor^ 
tiooally  more  numerous  (there  are  known  by  imnie  above  forty  sets  of  schools  ancientlj  opeo^  ia 
that  street,  t.  e.  buildings  containmg  from  four  to  sixteen  class-rooms)  than  those  in  Parit  oeloogiDf 
to  the  different  nations  of  that  faculty,  in  the  Rue  de  la  Fouarre,  this  dispensation  was  mote  tar- 
dily allowed.  In  Paris,  the  master,  who  was  desirous  of  exercising  this  privilege  of  his  degree, 
petitioned  his  faculty  pro  regentia  et  scholia ;  and  schools,  as  they  fell  vacant,  were  granted  t9 
him  by  his  nation,  according  to  his  seniority. 

t  It  was  only  by  an  abnsive  fiction  that  those  were  subseqoeaily  held  to  be  ConviclM**, 
or  actual  residents  in  the  University,  who  retained  their  names  on  the  books  of  a  Utdl  or 
College. 
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required  af  those  proceeding  to  a  degree;  and  it  was  to  tlie  salaried  graduates 
that  the  title  of  Professors,  in  academical  language,  \eas  at  last  peculiarly 
attributed.     By  this  institution  of  salaried  lecturers,  dispensalion  could  be 
iiiriver^lly  accorded  to  the  other  graduates.    The  unsalaried  regents  found, 
in  general,  their  schools  deserted  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  the  pri- 
vileged lecturers;  «nd  though  the  right  of  public  teaching  competent  to 
every  graduate  still  remained  entire,  its  eiercise  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
abandoned  to  the  body  of  professors  organized  more  or  less  completely  in 
the  several  faculties  throughout  the  universities  of  Europe.     To  speak  only 
of  Oxford,  and  in  Oxford  only  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  ten  salaried  readers 
or  professors  of  the  seBen  art9  and  the  three  philosophies*  had  been  nomi- 
nated by  the  House  of^Corigregation,  and  attendance  on  their  lectures  en- 
forced by  statute,  long  pwr  to  the  epoch  of  the  Laudian  digest.    At  the 
dateof  tbat  code,  the greatemunlber  of  these  chairs  had  obtalhed  permanent 
endowments ;  and  four  only  depended  for  a  fluctuating  stipend  on  certain 
fines  and  taxes  levied  on  Che  graduates  they  relieved  from  teaching,  and  on 
the  under  graduates  they  were  appointe(^  to  teach.    At  that  pefiod  it  was, 
however,  still  usual  for  sinaple  graduates  to  exercise  their  right  of  lecturing 
in  the  public  schools.     While  this  continued,  ability  possessed  an  oppor- 
tunity of  honourable  manifestation  ;  a  nursery  of  experienced  teachers  was^ 
afforded ;  the  salaried  readers*  werernot  allowed  to  slumber  in  the  quiescence 
ef  an  uninfringible  monopoly  ; -"their  election  could  less  easily  degenerate 
into  a  matter  of  interest  an(l  favour ;  while  the  student,  presented  with  a 
more  extensive  sphere  of  informatforf,  was  les9  exposed  to  form  exclusive 
opinions  when  hearing  the  same  subjects  treated  by  different  lecturers  in  dif- 
ferent manners.     These  advantages  have,  by  such  an  arrangement,  been 
secured  in  tbe  German  universities. 

In  Oxford,  the  Corpus  Statutorum  introduced  Httle  or  no  change  in  the 
mechanism  of  academical  instruction  ;  nor  has  this  been  done  by  any  sub- 
aeqaent  eilactment.  On  the  contrary,  the  roost  recent  statutes  on  the  subject 
— those  of  i801  and  1S08 — recognise  the  ancient  system  ratified  under 
Laud,  as  that  still  in  force,  and  actually  in  operation.  (Corp.  Stat.  T.  iv. 
Add.  p.  129 — 133.  p.  190— 192.)  The  scheme  thus  established  in  law, 
though  now  abolished  in  fact,  is  as  follows  : —  ^ 

/  Education  is  afforded  in  all  the  faculties  in  which  degrees  are  granted,  \ 
j  by  the  University  itself,  through  its  accredited  organs,  the  public  readers  \ 
I  or  professors — a  regular  attendance  on  whose  lectures  during  a  stated   / 
l>eriod  is  in  every  faculty  indispensably  requisite  to  qualify  for  a  degree.  * 
To  say  nothing  of  Music,  the  University  grants  degrees,  and  furnishes 
instruction  in  four  faculties— Arts,  Theology,  Civil  Law,  and  Medicine. f 
In  jirts  there  are  established  eleven  Public  Headers  or  Professors ;  a  regular 

*  The  FVicuIty  of  Arts  origiHklly  comprehended,  besides  ihe  three  philosophies,  the  whole  seven 
art«.  Of  theic  latter,  some  were,  howeyer,  at  different  times,  thrown  out  of  the  faculty,  or  se- 
parated from  the  oiher  arts,  and  special  de^^rees  given  in  them  either  apart  from,  or  in  siihordina- 
tioo  to,  the  g^eoeral  degree.  Thus,  io  Oxford,  special  degrees  were  given  in  Oramiiinr,  in  Elietorfc, 
and  io  Music.  The  two  former  subjects  were  again  withdrawn  into  the  faculty,  and  their  degrees 
waxed  obsolete — bnt  Music  and  its  degree  still  remain  ajjart.  The  General  Sophist  was  a  special 
dejjree  in  Logic,  but  subordinate  to  the  general  degree  in  Arts.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  these 
particular  degrees  gave  do  ootry  into  the  academical  assemblies.  The  historians  of  the  univer- 
aitics  of  Paris  and  Oxford  have  misconceived  this  subject,  from  not  illustrating  the  practice  of  the 
one  achool  by  that  of  the  other.  Duboullay  and  Wood  knew  nothing  of  eacli  other's  works,  thougli 
writing  at  the  same  time,  and  Grevier  never  looked  beyond  Duboullay. 

f  Siooe  the  ReformatioD,  as  the  subject  of  the  facolty  of  Canon  f^aw  was  no  longer  taught, 
degreoM  in  tbat  faculty  have  very  properly  been  diKooutinued.  But  why  art*  degrees  slill  continued 
lu  ihe  other  faculties,  in  which  the  relative  instruction  is  no  longer  attbrded  ? 
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attendance  on  whose  courses  is  necessary  during  a  period  of  (bur  years  lo 
qualify  for  bachelor — during  seven,  io  qualify  for  jnasler.  The  student 
must  frequent  during  the  first  year  the  lectures  on  Grammar  and  Rhetoric ; 
during  the  second,  Logic  and  Moral  Pbikwoph^p;  durjiig  the  tlvrd  and 
fourth,  Logic  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Geometry  and  Greek;  during  the  fifth, 
(bachelors  of  first  year,)  Geometry,  Met^ysios,  History,  Greek — and 
Hebrew,  if  destined  for  the  church;  during  the  sixth  and  seventh.  Astro- 
nomy, Natural  Philosophy^  Metaphysics,  Histoty,  Greek — and  Hebrew,  if 
divines. 

To  commence  student  in  the  faculty  of  TAeoiogy,  a  mastership  ia  arts  is 
a  requisite  preliminary.  There  are  two  pr«fe^ors  of  Divinity,  on  whom 
attendance  is  required,  during  seven  years  for  fte  degree  of  bachelor,  and 
subsequently  during  four  for  that  of  doetor. 

In  (he  facully  of  CMl  Law  there  is  om  prr^fessor.  The  Edudept  is  noC 
required  to  have  graduated  in  arts ;  but  if  a  master  in  that  faculty,  three 
years  of  attendance  on  the  professor  qualify  him  for  a  bachelor's  degree,  and 
four  thereafter  for  a  doctor's.  Th»  simple  student  must  attend  his  professor 
during  five  years  for  bachelor,  and  ten  for  doctor;  and  previous  4o  com- 
moncing  student  in  this  faculty,  he  must  have  frequented  the  couraes  of 
logic,  moral  and  political  philosophy,  and  of  the  other  humane  seieooes, 
during  two  years,  and  history  until  his  preseqiation^for  bachelor.  By  re- 
cent statute,  to  commence  the  study  of  law»  it  is^neoessary  lopaas  the  eiar- 
mjnation  for  badielor  of  arts. 

To  commence  student  in  MmUeitte^ii  is  necessary  to  have  obtained  a 
mastership  in  arts,  and  thereafter  the  candidate  (beddes  a  certain  altendance 
on  the  prjeleclor  of  anatomy)  must  have  heard  the  professor  of  noedieine 
during  three  years  for  the  degree  of  bachelor,  and  again  duriiig  four  years 
for  that4>f  doctor.* 

The  professors  are  bound  to  lecture.during  term,  wiik  eicepiion  of  Lent, 
$.  0.  for  about  six  months  annually,  twice  a  week,  and  for  two  fdll  hours  ;f 
and  penalties  are  incurred  by  teacher  and  student  for  any  negligence  in  the 
performance  of  their  several  duties.  Among  other  useful  regulations,  it  is 
cnjohied,  *'  that  after  lecture,  the  professors  should  tarry  for  some  time  in 
the  schools ;  and  if  any  scholar  or  auditor  may  wish  to  argue  against  what 
has  been  delivered  from  the  ehaijr,  or  may  otherwise  have  any  dqbiety  to 
resolve,  that  they  should  listen  to  him  kindly,  and  satisfy  his  difficulties 
and  doubts." 

But  though  a  body  of  professors  was  thus  established  as  the  special  organ 
through  which  the  University  effected  thepurposes  of  its  institution,  therig|it 
was  not  withdrawn,  nay,  isexpressly  declared  to  remain  inviolate,  which  every 
master  and  doctorpossessed,  in  virtue  of  his  degree,  of  opening  in  the  puMie 
schools  a  course  of  lectures  on  any  of  the  subjects  within  the  compass  of  his 
faculty.    (Corp.  St.  T.  iv.  §  1.) 

But  besides  the  public  and  principal  means  of  instruction  afforded  by  the 
professors  and  other  regents  in  the  University,  the  student  was  subjected 
untU  his  first  degree,  or  during  the  first  four  years  of  his  academical  life,  lo 
the  subsidiary  and  private  discipline  of  a  tutor  in  the  Hall  or  College  to 
which  he  belonged.    This  regulation  was  rendered  peculiarly  expedient  by 

*  Of  scTeral  other  chain  subiequenUy  established,  we  make  no  menlioD,  as  these  ware  sever 
constituted  into  oecessary  parts  of  die  aoidemical  systeiD. 

t  Preriously  to  Laud's  statutes,  the  professore  in  meral  were  bound  to  lectuve  ibnh,  and  mU, 
>\^^;  .recollect,  at  least  four  timet  a  wecli;.  The  change  was  absurd.  It  was  ttamJmf  whieh 
Hhoukl  have  been  shortened. 
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circumilaoces  which  no  longer  exist.  Prior  to  the  period  of  the  Laudian 
ii&Bs^,  it  was  customary  to  enter  the  Unirersity  at  a  very  early  age ;  and  the 
student  of  those  times,  when  he  obtained  the  rank  of  master,  was  frequently 
not  older  than  the  student  of  the  present  when  ho  matriculates.  It  was  of 
course  (pund  useful  to  place  these  accademical  boys  under  the  special  guar- 
iliansbip  of  a  tutor  during  the  earlier  years  of  their  residence  in  the  Univer- . 
aity.  .  Svith  this,  however,  as  a  merely  private  ooncern,  the  University  did 
ool^interfero^  and  we  doubt  whether,  before  the  chanceUorship-oi  Leicester, 
any  attempt  was  made  to  regulate,  by  academical  authority,  the  charaqfer 
of  those  who  mi^t  officiate  in  thi»<»pacity ;  or  before  the  chancellorship  of 
Laud,  to  .render  imperative  the  entering  under  a  tutor  at  all,  and  » tutor 
resident  in  tba  same  house  with  ihe  pupil.  (Compare  Wood's  Ajinals.  a. 
1581,  end  Corp.  Slat.  T.  iii.  §  2.)  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  tutorial 
officok  was  viewed  as  one  of  very  subordinate  importance  in  the  statutory 

Xstem.  1%  commence  tutor,  it  was  only  necessary  for  a  student  to  have 
e  lowest  degree  in  arts^  and'thai  ilis  learning,  his  moral  and  religious  cha^^ 
racter,  should  beappaoved  of  by  the  head  of -this  house  in  which  he  resided, 
or,  in  the  event  of  <x>ntioversy4>n  Ihis  point,  by  the  vice-chancelldr.  All 
that  wias  exf^ected  of  him  was  **  to  imbue  his  pupils  with  good  priaciplesy 
and  institute  t)iem  in  approved  authors ;  bgt  above  all,  an  ti^e  rndimeuls  of 
religion,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Thirty^-nine  Articles;  and  tha(*he  should  do 
all  that  in  him  lay  to  render  them  conformable  to  the  diurch  of  England." 
**  It  is  also  his  duty  to  captain  his  pupils  within  statutory  regulations  in 
matters  of  external  appearance,  such  as  their  clothes,  boots,  and  hair ;  which, 
if  thefNipils  are  found  \»  transgress,  the  tutor  for  the  first,  second,  and  third 
olTence,i  shall  forfeit  six  and  eig^t-pence,  and  for  the  fourth  shall  be  inter- 
dicted froBi  his  tutorial  function  by  the  vice  chancellor."  (T.  iii.  S  2.)  Who 
could  have  anticipated  from  this  statute  what  the  tutor  was  ultimately  to 
hty^onid? 

The  preceding  outline  is  sufficient  to  show  that  by  statute  the  University 
of  Oxford  prq)osesanend  not  less  comprehensive  than  other  universities,  and 
attempts  to  accomplish  that  end  by  the  same  machinery  which  they  employ. 
It  proposes,  as  its  adequate  end,  the  education  of  youth  in  the  faculties  of 
arts,  theology,  law,  and  medicine;  and  for  accomplishment  of  this,  a  body 
of  public  lecturers  constitute  the  instrument  which  it  principally,  if  not  ex- 
clusively, employs.  iBut  as  the  University  of  Oxford  only  executes  its  pur-  / 
pose^  and  therefore  only  realizes  its  existence,  through  the  agency  of  its  / 
professorial  system;  consequently,  whatever  limits,  weakens,  or  destroys  I 
the  efficiency  of  that  system,  Umits,  weakens,  and  destroys  the  Universityl 
ilself. }  With  tlie  qualities  of  this  system,  as  organised  in  Oxford,  we  have  an 
present  no  concern.  We  may,  however,  observe,  that  if  not  perfect,  it  was 
perfectible ;  and  at  the  date  of  its  establishment,  there  were  few  universities 
in  Europe  which  could  boast  of  an  organization  of  its  public  instructors  more 
complete,  and  none  perhaps  in  which  that  organization  was  so  easily  suscep- 
tible of  so  high  an  improvement. 

In  the  system  de  facto  all  is  changed:  The  University  is  in  abeyance  ; 
^Magni  siai  nominU  umbra.  In  none  of  the  faculties  is  it  supposed  that 
the  professors  any  longer  furnish  the  instruction  necessary  for  a  degree. 
Some  chairs  are  even  nominally  extinct,  where  an  endowment  has  not  per- 
petuated the  sinecure;  and  the  others  betray,  in  general,  their  existence  only 
through  the  Calendar.  If  the  silence  of  the  schools  be  occasionally  broken 
by  a  formal  lecture,  or  if  on  some  popular  subjects  (fees  being  now  permit- 
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ted)  a  short  course  be  usually  delivered ;  attendance  on  these  is  not  more 
required  or  expected  than  attendance  in  the  music-room.  For  every  degree 
in  every  faculty  above  Bachelor  of  Arts,  standing  on  the  books,  is  allowed 
to  count  for  residence  in  the  University  and  attendance  on  tile  pubNc  courses; 
and  though)  under  these  circumstances,  eiaminations  be  more  imp«rativelf 
necessary,  a  real  examination  only  exists  for  the  elementary  degree,  of  which 
residence  is  also  a  condition. 

ft  is  thus  not  even  pretended  that  Oxford  now  supplies  m»re  Aanihe 
preliminary  of  an  academical  education.  Even  this  is  not  afforded  by  the 
University,  but  abandoned  to  the  Colleges  and  Halls ;  and  the  Academy  of 
Oxford  is  therefore  not  one  public  University,  but  merely  a  collecfcn  of 
private  schools.  University,  in  fact«  exists  only  in  sembtaaee,  for  tht 
behoof  of  the  unauthorized  seminaries  by  which  it  has  been  replaced,  and 
iifhich  have  contrived,  under  covert  of  its  name,  to  slip  into  possession  of 
its  public  privileges.'^  •    ' 

But  as  academical  education  was  usurped  b^  the  tutors  from  the  profes- 
sors— so  all  tutorial  educatien  was  usurped  by  iht/Hlaws  ftom  the  other 
graduates.  The  fellows  exclusively  teadh  all  that  Oxford  now  d^ms 
necessary  to  be  taught ;  and  as  every  tutor  is  singly  vicarious  of  the  "whole 
ancient  body  of  professors — o«p«f  tokkSv  Arrd^itf  ^\A«f — the  present 
capacity  of  the  University  to  eflect  the  purposes  of  its  eslablishment  must, 
consequently,  be  determined  by  the  capacity  of  each  fellow-tutor  to  compass 
the  encyclopaedia  of  academical  instruction.  It  Oxford  accompWihes  the 
objects  of  an  University  even  in  its  lowest  faculty,  every  feltow-tutor  is  a 
second  **  Universal  Doctor," 

Qui  Irifl,  qui  scptem,  qui  onine  sclbile  uoiiU 

m 

<  But  while  Mius  resting  her  success  on  the  eAftrgordtnary  ability  of  her 
teachers,  we  shall  see  tbit  she  makes  no  provision  evon  for  their  ardinmry 
competence. 

As  the  fellowships  were  not  founded  for  the  purposes  of  teaching,  so  the 
qualifications  that  constitute  a  fellow  are  not  those  that  constitute  an  m- 
structor.  The  Colleges  owe  their  establishment  to  the  eapricious  bounty  of 
individuals,  and  the  fellow  rarely  owes  his  eligibility  to  merit  alone,  but  in 
the  immense  majority  of  cases  to  fortuitous  circumstances. -{-  The  fcllow- 

*  How  completely  the  Universi^p  is  aiuuhilAted — how  completely  even  nil  memory  of  iis  fcirtniy» 
all  knowledge  of  ils  constitution,  hare  perished  in  Oxford^  is  significantly  shown  in  llie  fwowin; 
passage,  writteal)y  a  very  able  defender  of  thiofpR  as  they  tow  are  in  that  seminary.  ** There  are, 
moreover,  some  points  in  the  coostkution  of  this  place,  which  are  carefully  kept  out  of  stflit  by  oar 
revilers,  but  which  ought  to  be  known  and  well  con^-idered,  before  any  comparison  is  made  between 
what  we  are  and  what  we  ought  to  be.  The  University  of  Oxford  is  !I0T  a*Natiowal 
FoUNDAilON.  Il  is  a  coiigeries  of  foundations  orieinatitig,  some  in  royal  monificenoe^  but  mm  ia 
private  piety  and  bounty.  They  are  moulded  indeed  into  one  corporation  j  but  each  one  of  our 
twenty  Uolleges  is  a  corporation  by  itself,  and  has  its  own  peculiar  itatuteii,  not  only  resulatinp  its 
internal  afihini,  but  confining  its  benefits  by  a  great  variety  of  limitations."  Reply  to  the  Oxhmmieg 
of  the  EdMurgh  Review^  p.  183.  VVe  shall  content  ourselves  with  quotin^t  a  senteaca  horn 
\hQ^  Abstract  of  divers  Privileges  and  Rights  cf  the  University  of  Oxford^  by  the  relebfated 
Dr.  Wailis,  the  least  of  whose  merits  was  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  history  and  constittt- 
tion  of  the  ebtablishment  of  which  be  was  Registrar.    "  The  rights  or  privileges  ( wbati>ver  tliey  be) 

iare]  not  granted  or  belonging  to  Scholars  a»  living  m  Colleges^  A*c.,  but  to  Colleffat,  &c.  eu 
iOMses  inhabited  by  Stholars,  the  Colleges  which  wc  now  have  being  accidental $o  the  cor- 
poration of  the  University,  aad  fhe  confining  of  Schokirs  now  to  a  certain  number  of  Coll^e«  and 
Halls  being  extrinsical  to  the  University,  and  by  a  law  of  their  oum  nudtipg,  each  College 
(but  not  the  Halls)  being  a  distinct  corporation  from  that  of  the  UniverMly.*' 

f  This  is  candidly  acknowledged  by  the  intelligent  apcriogiet  just  quoted.  *'  Id  most  Colleen  ibe 
fellowships  are  appropriated  to  ctf lain  schools,  diocceee,  counties,  aad  in  aamc  cfhfset  even  to 
parishes,  with  a  preference  given  to  the  founder's  kindred  for  ever.  Many  quiUificatioos,  ^uite 
foreign  to  intellectual  talents  and  learning,  are  thus  enjoined  by  the  founders;  and  in  very  few  kt- 
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sbips  in  Oxford  are,  wilh  few  eiceptions,  limited  to  founder's  kin, — to 
founder's  kin,  born  in  particular  counties,  or  educated  at  particular  schools 
— to  the  scholars  of  certain  schools,  iivithout  restriction,  or  narrowed  by 
some  addilioodlvcircumstancefli^of  age  or  locality  of  birth,-*-to  the  natires  of 
certain  dioceses,  archdeacouvies,  islands,  ^unties,  tow|is,  parishes  or 
manors,  under  every  variety  of  arbitrary  condition.  In  some  cases,  the 
candidate  diust  be  a  graduate  of  a  certain  standing,  in  others  he  must  not; 
inr  some  heanust  be  in  orders,  perhaps  priest's,  in  others  he  is  only  bound 
to  eoler  the  church  within  a  definite  time.  In  some  cases  the  fellow  may 
freely  choose  his  profession ;  in  general  he  is  limited  to  theology,  and  in  a 
few  instances  nmst  proceed  in  law  or  medicine.  The  nomination  is  some- 
times committed  to  an  individual,  sometimes  to  a  body  of  men,  and  these  either 
wilhin  or  without  the  CoUege  and  University ;  but  in  general  it  belongs  to  the 
fellows.  The  elective  power  is  raroly,  however,  deposited  in  worthy  hands ; 
and  even  when  circumstances  permit  any  liberty  of  choice,  desert  has  too 
seldom  a  chance  in  competition  wilh  favour.  With  one  unimportant  ex* 
ception,  the  fellowships  are  perpetual;  but  they  are  vacated  by  marriagqi, 
and  by  acceptance  of  a  living  in  the  church  above  a  limited  amount.  They 
vary  greatly  in  emolument  in  different  Colleges ;  and  in  the  same  Colleges 
the  difference  is  often  considerable  between  those  on  different  foundations, 
and  on  the  same  foundations  between  the  senior  and  the  junior  fellowships. 
Some  do  not  even  afford  the  necessaries  of  life ;  others  are  more  than  com* 
petent  to  its  superfluities.  Residence  is  now  universally  dispensed  with; 
though  in  some  cases  certain  advantages  are  only  to  be  enjoyed  on  the  spot. 
In  the  church,  the  Colleges  possess  considerable  patronage;  the  livings  as 
Chey  fall  vacant  are  at  the  option  of  the  fellows  in  the  order  of  seniority ;  and 
the  advantage  of  a  fellowship  depends  often  less  on  the  amount  of  salary 
which  if  immediately  affords,  than  on  the  value  of  the  preferment  to  which 
it  may  ultimately  lead. 

fiut  while,  as  a  body,  the  fellows  can  thus  hardly  be  supposed  to  rise 
above  the  average  amount  of  intelligence  and  acquirement;  so, of  the 
fellows,  k  is  not  those  best  competent  to  its  discharge  who  are  generally 
found  engaged  in  the  business  of  tuition. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  power  of  adequate  selection,  were  there 
'even  sufUcieitit  materials  from  which  to  choose.  The  head,  himself  of  the 
same  leaven  with  the  fellows,  cannot  be  presumed  greatly  to  transcend  their 
level ;  and  he  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  influence  of  that  party  spirit  by 
whicfi  eollegial  bodies  are  so  frequently  distracted.  Were  his  approbation 
of  tutors,  therefore,  free,  we  could  have  no  security  for  the  wisdom  and 
impartiality  of  his  choice.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  he  can  only  legally  refuse 
his  sanction  on  the  odious  grounds  of  ignorance,  vice,  or  irreligion.  The 
tutors  are  thus  virtually  self--appoiuted. 

Bui  in  the  second  place,  a  fellow  constitutes  himself  a  tutor,  not  because 
he  suits  the  office,  but  because  the  office  is  convenient  to  him.  The  stand- 

flmnces  U  a  free  choice  of  candidates  allowed  to  the  fellows  of  a  College,  upon  any  vacancy  in  their 
namber.     Merit  therefore  has  not  such  provision  made  as  the  extent  of  the  endowments  misht 
Mem  to  promise.    Now  it  18  ceriain  that  each  of  these  various  institutions  is  not  the  best.    The 
bnt  of  them  perhaps  are  those  (how  many  are  there  ?J  where  an  unrestrained  choice  is  left  among 
aQ  candidates  who  have  taken  one  degree.    The  worst  are  those  which  are  appropriated  to  schools, 
(nm  which  boys  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  are  forwarded  to  a  fixed  station  and  emolument,  which 
iMthing  can  forfeit  but  flagrant  misoonduot,  and  which  no  exertion  can  render  more  vahiabie. 
Bejdy  to  the  Calumnies,  §te.  page  183.    We  may  add,  that  even  where  "a  free  choice  of 
candidates  is  allowed.'*  the  efectors  are  not  always  Fellows  either  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  or  ot 
Trinity  College,  Carobridgf . 
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ard  of  tutorial  capacity  «id  of  tutorial  perfbrmanoe  iis  hi  Oxford  too  low  to 
frighten  even  the  diffident  or  laz^.  The  advantages  of  the  sitaation  in 
point  either  of  profit  or  reputation  are  not  sufficient  to  tempt  ambitious  ta- 
lent: and  distinguished  ability  is  sure  soon  !•  be  withdrawn  from  the  voca- 
tion,— if  marriage  does  not  precipitate  a  retr^t/  The  fellow  who  in  gene- 
ral undertakes  the  office,  and  continues  the  longest  to  discharge  it,  is  a  cle- 
rical expectant  whose  hopes  are  bounded  by  a  College  Hving^;  and  who, 
until  the  wheel  of  promotion  has  moved  round,  is  content  to  relieve  the  ft- 
dium  of  a  leisure  life  by  the  interest  of  an  occupation,  and  to  Improve  his 
income  by  its  emoluments.  Thus  it  is  that  tuition  is  not  solenmly  engaged 
in-  as  an  important,  arduous,  responsible,  and  permanent  occupation ;  but 
lightly  viewed  and  midertaken  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  a  business  by  th« 
by,  a  tate  of  transition,  a  stepping-stone  to  something  else. 

But  in  the  tliird  place,  were  the  tutors  not  the  creatures  of  accident,  did 
merit  exclusively  determine  their  appointment,  and  did  the  situation  tempt 
the  services  of  the  highest  talent,  still  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  com- 
plenient  of  able  men  equal  in  number  to  the  cloud  of  tutors  whom  Oxford 
actnally  employs. 

This  general  demonstration  of  what  the  fellow-tutors  of  Oxford  must  be, 
is  more  than  confirmed  by  a  view  of  what  they  actually  are.  It  is  not 
contended  that  the  system  excludes  men  of  merit,  but  that  merit  is  in  ge- 
neral the  accident,  not  the  principle,  of  their  appointment.  We  mi^t, 
therefore,  always  expect,  on  the  common  doctrine  of  probabilities,  thai 
among  the  multitude  of  college  tutors,  there  should  be  a  few  knownn  to  (he 
world  for  ability  and  eradition.  Bat  we  assert,  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, that,  on  the  average,  there  is  to  be  found  among  those  to  whom  Oxford 
confides  the  busiiiess  of  edncalion,  afn  infinitely  smaller  proportion  of  men  of 
literary  reputation,  than  among  the  actual  instructors  of  any  other  Univer- 
sity in  the  world.  For  example  :  the  second  work  at  the  head  of  this  ar- 
ticle exhibits  the  names' of  above  f<>rty  fellow-tntors;  yet  among  these  we 
have  not  encountered  a  single  individual  of  whose  literary  existence  the  pub- 
lic is  aware.  This  may  be  an  unfavourable  accident ;  but  where  is  the  Uni- 
versity out  of  Britain  of  which  so  lil^  coald  at  any  time  be  said? 

We  at  present  consider  the  system  de/tcto  in  itself,  and  without  refer-^ 
enee  to  its  effects ;  and  say  nothing  of  its  qualities,  except  in  so  far  as  these* 
are  involved  in  the  bare  statement  of  its^  organization.    So  ranch,  however, 
is  notorious ;  either  the  great  University  of  Oxford  does  not  now  attempt  to 
accomplish  what  it  was  established  to  effect,  and  what  every,  even  the  mea- 
est,  University  proposes ;  or  it  atfemps  this  by  means  universally  propor- 
tioned to  the  end,  and  thus  ludicrously  fails  in  the  endeavour.    That  there 
is  much  of  good,  much  worthy  of  imitation  by  other  Universities,  in  the 
present  spirit  and  present  economy  of  Oxford,  we  are  happy  to  acknowledge, 
and  may  at  another  time  endeavour  to  demonstrate.    But  this  good  is  ocem- 
sumed,  not  effected^  it  exists  not  in  consequence  of  any  excellenoe  in  the  In- 
structors; and  is  only  favoured  in  so  far  as  it  is  compatible  with  the  inteHfigt 
of  those  private  corporations,  who  administer  the  University  exclusively  for 
their  own  benefit.  As  at  present  crganixtd,  it  is  a  doubtful  problem  vehelfier 
the  tutorial  system  ought  not  to  be  abated  as  a  nuisance.     For  if  some  to^ 

*  ^  So  far  from  a  College  being  a  draio  upon  the  world,  the  worid  drmns  Gollfgn  of  tlieiff  «vMt 
^gicknt  memben ;  and  althoiwh  ^  University  thus  becomes  a  mct^  ^^tual  ettjfkie  tf^Jm^m 
turn,  [how?]  it  kites  mucfa  of  that  ehamcCerisiio  feature  it  onoe  had.  as  a  rtriamce  of  leafwd 
leisure,  and  an  emporium  of  literature."    Repif  to  ike  Cahwtmee,  ffc,  page  1S5. 
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tors  may  afibid  aasifltaMe  la  some  pupils,  to  other  pupiU  other  tutors  prove 
equally  an  impedimeBt.  We  ase  no  enemies  of  collegia]  residence,  do  ene- 
mies of  a  tutorial  discipline,  even  now  when  its  former  neoesstty  has  in  a 
great  measure  Keen  superseded.  Tor  vindicate  IteiUtility  imder  present  eir- 
cmnsCanoes,  it  mpst,  however,  be  raised  not  merely  from  its  actaial  eorrup- 
tJofi»  hut  even  to  a  higfaer  excellence  than  is  possessed  by  its  origiod  consti- 
tttlioB.  A  tutorial  system  in  subordinatioo  to  a  professorial  (which  Oxford 
formerly  enjoyed )  we  regard  as  affording  the  conditioa  of  an  absolutely 
perfect  University.  But  the  tutorial  sylem,  as  now  dominant  in  Oxford, 
Is  vicioas»  in  Ms  .t^fpiimtion — as  usurping  the  place  of  the  professorial, 
whose  function,  under  amy  circumstances,  it  is  inadequate  to  discharge ;  and 
in  its  cauMiitution — the  tutors,  as  now  fortuitously  appointed,  being,  as  a 
body,  ineompetent  even  to  the  duties  of  subsidiary  instraction. 

II.  We  come  now  to  our  second  subject  of  consideratton*-4o  inquire  by 
what  causes  and  for  what  ends  this  revolution  was  accomplished ;  how  the 
English  Universf  lies,  and  in  particular  Oxford,  passed  from  a  legal  to  an  il- 
leg^  state,  and  fr<mi  public  Universitias  wer&degraded  into  private  schools? 
The  answer  is  precise :  this  was  effected  solely  by  the  influence,  and  exclu- 
sively for  the  advaoAage,  of  the  Colleges :  but  it  requires  some  illuslFallon  to 
anderstand  how  the  interest  of  time  private  corporations  was  opposed  to 
thai  of  the  pubiic  institution,  of  whkh  they  were  the  accidenis ;  and  how 
their  domestic  tuition  was  able  gradually  to  undermine,  and  ultimately  to 
supersede,  the  system  of  academical  lectured  in  aid  of  which  it  was  esta- 
blished. 

Though  Colleges  be  unessential  accessories  to  a  University,  yet  cdmmon 
circumstanees  occasioned,  throughout  all  the  older  Universities,  the  founda- 
tion of  conventual  establishments  for  the  habitation,  support,  and  subsidi- 
ary discipline  of  the  student ;  and  the  date  of  the  earliest  Colleges  is  not 
long  poelenor  to  the  date  of  the  most  ancient  Universities.    EstaUishmenls 
of  this  natnre-are  thus  not  peculiar  to  England ;  and  like  the  grealer  number 
of  her  institutions,  they  were  borrowed  by  Oxford  from  the  molher  Unfver- 
sity  of  Paris*— bol  with  pecuUar  and  important  modifications*    A  sketch  of 
the  iCoU^gial  system  as  variously  organized,  and  as  variously  affecting  the 
academical  conslitution  in  foveigfi  Universities^  will  afford  a  clearer  concep- 
tion of  the  distinctive  character  of  that  system  in  those  of  England,  and  of 
the  pavamouni  and  unexampled  influence  it  has  exerted  in  determining 
corruption. 
The  causes  which  originally  promoted  the  establishment  of  Colleges 
very  different  from  those  which  subsequently  occasioned  their  increase, 
and  are  to  be  found  in  the  circumstances  under  which  the  earliest  Universities 
qwang  up.    The  great  concourse  of  the  studious,  f^om  every  country  of 
Europe,  to  the  illustrious  teachers  of  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy,  who 
in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  opened  their  schools  in  Bologna, 
Salerno,   and  Paris,  necessarily  occasioned,  in  these  cities,  a  scarcity  of 
lodgings,  and  an  exorbitant  demand  for  rent.    Various  means  were  adopted 
'  to  aReriate  this  inconvenience,  but  with  inadequate  effect ;  and  the  hardships 
.lo  which  the  poorer  students  were  frequently  exposed,  moved  compassionate 
individuals  to  provide  houses,  in  which  a  certain  number  of  indigent  scholars 
might  be  accommodated  with  free  lodging  during  the  progress  of  their 
stit  ^ies.     The  manners,  also,  of  the  cities  in  which  the  eariy  Universities 
arc  e,  were,  for  obvious  reasons,  more  than, usually  corrupt;  and  even 
alU  idance  on  the  public  teachers  forced  the  student  into  dangerous  and 
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degrading  associations/  Piety  thus  concurred  with  henevoleDce  in  sup^ 
plying  houses  in  which  poor  scholars  might  be  harboured  without  cost,  and 
youth,  removed  from  perilous  temptation,  be  placed  under  the  control  of  an 
overseer ;  and  an  example. was  afforded  for  imitation  in  Ihe  Ho$pitia  which 
the  religious  oi'ders  established  in  the  University  towns  fpr  those  of  their 
ipembers  who  were  now  attracted,  as  teachers  and  learners,  to  Ihose  places 
of  literary  resort.  Free  board  was  soon  added  to  free  lodging;  and  a  small 
bursary  or  stipopd  generally  completed  the  endowment.  With  moral 
superintendence  was  conjoined  litvary  discipline,  but  still  in  subservienoe 
to  the  public  exercises  and  lectures :  opportunity  was  obtained  of  constant 
disputation,  to  which  the  greatest  importance  wa&.  not  unwisely  attributed 
through  all  the  scholastic  ages ;  while  books,  whidi  only  affluent  individuals 
could  then  afford  to  purchase,  were  supplied  for  the  general  use  of  the 
indigent  community. 

But  as  Paris  was  the  University  in  which  collegial  establishments  were 
first  founded,  so  Paris  was  the  University  in  which  they  Soonest  obtained 
the  last  and  most  important  extension  of  their  purposes.  Regents  were 
occasionally  taken  from  the  public  schools,  and  placed  as  regular  lecturers 
within  the  Colleges.  Sometimes  nominated,  always  controlled,  and  only 
degraded  by  their  faculty,  these  lecturers  were  recognized  as  among  its 
teachers;  and  the  same  privileges  accorded  to  the  attendance  on  their 
College  courses,  as  on  those  delivered  by  other  graduates  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  University.  Different  Colleges  thus  afforded  the  means  of 
academical  education  in  certain  departments  of  a  faculty-p-in  a  whole  faculty 
— or  in  several  faculties ;  and  so  far  they  constituted  particular  incorporations 
of  teachers  and  learners,  apart  from,  and  independent  of,  the  general  body 
of  the  University.  They  formed,  in  fact,  so  many  petty  Universities,  or  so 
many  fragments  of  a  University.  Into  the  Colleges,  thus  furnished  with 
professors,  there  were  soon  admitted  to  board  and  education  pensioners,  or 
scholars  not  on  the  foundation ;  and  nothing  more  was  wanting  to  supersede 
the  lecturer  in  the  public  schools,  than  to  throw  open  these  domestic  classes 
to  the  members,  of  the  other  Colleges,  and  to  the  martinets  or  scholars  of 
the  University  not  belongmg  to  Colleges  at  all .  In  the  course  of  the  fifteenth 
century  this  was  done ;  and  the  University  and  Colleges  were  thus  inti- 
mately united..  The  College  regents,  selected  for  talent,  and  recommended 
to  favour  by  their  nomination,  soon  diverted  the  students  from  the  ungua- 
ranteed courses  of  the  lecturers  in  the  University  schools.  The  greater 
faculties  of  theology  and  arts  became  at  last  exclusively  collegial.  With 
the  exception  of  two  courses  in  the  College  of  Navarre,  ttie  lectures,  dispala- 
tions,  and  aete  of  the  Theological  Faculty  were  confined  to  the  Golk^  of 
the  Sorbonne ;  and  the  Sorbonne  thus  became  convertible  with  the  Theological 

*  "Tunc  aotem,''  myu  the  Cardioal  de  Vitry,  who  wrote  in  the  first  half  of  the  ihirtecnih 
century,  in  s{)eakin(C  of  the  state  of  Pans, — **  tunc  autem  amplius  in  Clero  quam  in  alio  popak>  dia- 
9oluta  (Lutetia  ac).  famquam  capfa  acabiosa  et  ovis  roorbida  pemicioso  exemplo  mulloa  lioapitw 
■1108  ondique  ad  earn  affluentea  eorrumpebat,  habitatores  suos  deTorans  et  in  protundiui  (tcncf^Bcaa* 
siropliceni  fornicationem  nullum  peccatum  reputahat.    Meretricea  publice  ubique  per  vicoi  ei 
plateas  civitatis  passim  ad  lupanaria  sua  clericos  transeuntes  quasi  per  violentiam  pertntbebaat. 
Qood  si  forte  iD^redi  recusareot.  coofestim  eos  SodoaiiCas,  post  ipcos  voncbunanie^  dicebanl.  ,  I*  ^ 
ttna  autem  et  eadem  domo  schola  erant  iuperius,  prostibula  i^ferius.    In  pearte  smptrieru 
magistri  Jegebant,  in  inferiori  tneretriees  officia  turpitudinis  -exercehant.    JBr  wma  parim 
meretriees  inter  se  et  cum  Cenonibtu  [Unonibue]  litigahant :  ex  alia  parte  tUspmUnUet  e0 
conlentiose  agentee  cleriei  procUunab^nt.'* — (Jacobi  de  Vitriaco,  Hist.  GKscident.  caau  vit.)— la 
thus  appears  that  the  schools  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  were  not  as  yet  established  in  the  nme  delm^ 
■  Fouarre.    Ac  this  date  in  Paris^  a»originall^  also  in  Oxford,  Uie  lectures  and  dispuiafi 
conducted  by  the  masters  in  their  private  habitatioiis. 
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Faculty  of  Patts.  Daring  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  centary,  the 
'*  famoos  Colleges/'  or  tho^er ''of  complete  exercise,"  (ce.  magna  celebria, 
famosa;  fainlata,  de  piein- exercise,)  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  amounted  to 
tfi^M^tfH^-^^  oumberi^hich,  before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth,  had  been 
T^uced  to  ten.  About  eighty  others,  (cc.  parva,  non  celebria,)  of  which 
above  a  half  still  subsisted  in  the  eighteenth  century,  taught  either  only  the 
subordinate  branches  of  the  faculty,  (grammar  and  rhetoric,)  and  this  only 
to  those  on  the  foundation,  or  merely  afforded  habitation  and  stipend  to  theit 
buisars,  now  admitted  to  education  in  all  the  larger  colleges,  with  the  illus- 
trious exception  of  Navarre.  The  Rue  de  la  Fouarre,  (mcus  etramineue^) 
which  contained  the  schools  belonging  to  the  different  nations  of  the  faculty, 
and  to  which  the  lectures  in  philosophy  had  been  once  exclusively  confined, 
became  less  and  less  frequented ;  until  at  last  the  public  chair  of  Ethics, 
long  perpetuated  by  an  endowmetit,  alone  remained;  and  "the  street" 
would  have  been  wholly  abandoned  by  the  university,  had  not  the  acts  of 
Determination,  the  forms  of  Inceptorsbip,  and  the  Examinations  of  some 
of  the  natiobs,  still  connected  the  faculty  of  Arts  with  this  venerable  site. 
The  colleges  of  full  exercise  in  this  faculty  continued  to  combine  the  objects 
of  a  classical  school  and  university ;  for,  besides  the  art  of  grammar  taught' 
in  six  or  seven  classes  of  humanity  or  ancient  literature,  they  supplied 
courses  of  rhetoric,  logic,  metaphysics,  physics,  malhematics,  and  morals ; 
the  several  subjects  taught  by  different  professors.  A  free  competition  was 
thus  maintained  between  the  Colleges;  the  principals  had  evefy  inducement 
to  appoint  only  the  most  able  teachers ;  and  the  emoluments  of  the  rival 
professors  (who  were  not  astricted  to  celibacy)  depended  mainly  on  their 
fees.  A  blind  munificence  quenched  this  useful  emulation.  In  the  year 
1719,  fixed  salaries  and  retiring  pensions  were  assigned  by  the  crown  to  the 
collie  regents;  the  lieges  at  large  now  obtained  the  gratuitous  instruction 
which  the  poor  had  alwdyd  enjoyed,  but  thc^  University  gradually  declined. 
After  Paris,  no  continental  University  was  more  affected  in  its  funda- 
mental faculty  by  the  collegial  systeth  than  Louvain.  Originally,  as  in 
Paris,  and  the*  other  Universities  of  the  Parisian  model,  the  lectures  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  were  exdhsivcly  delivered  by  the  regents  in  vico,  or  in  the 
general  schools,  to  each  of  whom  d  certain  subject  of  philosophy,  and  a 
certain  hour  of  teachiitg,  was  assigned.  Colleges  were  founded  ;  and  in 
some  of  these,  during  the  fifteenth  century,  particular  schools  were  estab-^ 
lished.  "The  regents  in  these  colleges  were  not  disowned  by  the  faculty,  to 
whose  control  they  were  subjected.  Here,  as  In  Paris,  the  lectures  by  the 
regents  in  tfico  gradually  declined,  till  at  last  the  three  public  profes- 
sorships of  Ethics,  Rhetoric,  and  Mathematics,  perjieluated  by  endowment, 
were  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  only  classes  that  remained  open  in  the 
halls  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  in  which,  besides  other  exercises,  the  Quod- 
lihetic  Disputations  were  still  annually  performed.  The  general  tuition  of 
that  bculty  was  conducted  in  four  rival  colleges  of  full  exercise,  or  paedo- 
g&gUt,  as  they  were  denominated,  iti  contradistinction  to  the  other  colleges, 
iBiended  less  for  the  education  than  for  the  habitation  and  aliment  of  youth 
during  their  studies.  These  last,  which  amounted  to  above  thirty,  sent 
their  bursars  for  education  to  the  four  privileged  Colleges  of  the  Faculty ;  to 
one  or  other  of  which  these  minor  establishments  were  in  general  astricted. 
In  the  paedegogia,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Collegium  Porcif  Phi- 
lo^phy  alone  was  taught,  and  this  under  the  fourfold  division  of  Logic, 
Physics,  Metaphysics,  and  Morals,  by  four  ordinary  professors  and  a  prin- 
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cipal.  Instruction  in  the  Literi»  Humaniores  was,  in  the  seTenteenth 
century,  discontinued  in  the  other  three  [cc,  Castri,  Liliij  Falconirr, — 
the  earlier  institution  in  this  department  being  afforded  by  the  oppidan 
schools  then  every  where  established ;  the  higher  by  the  Collegium  Gan- 
dense;  and  the  highest  by  the  three  professors  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew 
literature,  in  the  Collegium  Mlingue,  founded  in  1517,  by  Hieronyoius 
Buslidius — a  memorable  institution,  imitated  by  Francis  I.  in  Paris,  by 
Fox  and  Wolsey  in  Oxford,  and  by  Ximenes  in  Aicala  de  Henares.  In  the 
paedagogia  the  discipline  was  rigorous;  the  diligence  of' the teadiers  ad- 
mirably sustained  by  the  rivalry  of  the  different  Houses ;  and  the  emulation 
of  the  students,  roused  by  daily  competition  in  their  several  classes  and  col- 
leges, was  powerfully  directed  towards  the  great  general  contest,  in  whichiall 
the  candidates  for  a  degree  in  arts  from  the  different  paedagogia  were  brought 
into  concourse — publicly  and  minutely  tried  by  sworn  examinators — and 
finally  arranged  with  rigorous  impartiality  in  the  strict  order  of  merit.  This 
competition  for  academical  honours,  long  the  peculiar  glory  of  Louvain,  is 
only  to  be  paralleled  by  the  present  examinations  in  the  English  Universities  i* 
we  may  explain  the  former  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  latter. 

In  Germany  collegial  establishments  did  not  obtain  the  same  preponde* 
ranee  as  in  the  Netherlands  and  France.  In  the  older  universities  of.the 
empire,  the  academical  system  was  not  essentially  modified  by  Ihesc  losli- 
tutions ;  and  in  the  universities  founded  after  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  they  were  rarely  called  into  existence.  In  Prague, 
Vienna,  Heidelberg,  Cologne,  Erfurth,  Ldpsic,  Rostoch,  Ingolstadt,  Ttv- 
bingen,  etc.  we  find  conventual  establishments  for  the  habitation,  aliment, 
and  superintendence  of  youth ;  but  these,  always  subsidiary  to  the  public 
system,  were  rarely  able,  after  the  revival  of  letters,  to  maintain  their  im- 
portance even  in  this  subordinate  capacity. 

In  Grermany,  the  name  of  College  was  usually  applied  to  foundations  dcs* 
lined  principally  for  the  residence  and  support  of  the  academical  teachers ; 
ttie  name  of  Bupsa  was  given  to  houses  inhabited  by  students,  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  graduate  in  arts.  In  the  collies,  which  were  com- 
paratively rare,  if  scholars  were  admitted  at  all,  Ihey  received  free  lodging 
or  free  board,  but  not  free  domestic  tuition ;  they  were  bound  to  be  dUigent 
in  attendance  on  the  lectures  of  the  public  readers  in  the  University ;  and 
the  governors  of  the  house  were  enjoined  to  see  that  this  obligation  was 
faithfully  performed.  The  Bursse,  which  corresponded  to  the  ancient  halls 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  prevailed  in  all  the  older  Universities  of  Germany. 
They  were  either  benevolent  foundations  for  the  reception  of  a  certain  class 
of  favoured  students,  who  had  sometimes  also  a  small  exhibition  for  Iheir 
support  [bb,  privaice),  or  houses  licensed  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  to  whom 
they  exclusively  belonged,  in  which  the  students  admitted  were  bound  to  a 
certain  stated  contribution  (poaitto)  to  a  common  exchequer  [bursa — ^henoe 
the  name],  and  to  obedience  to  the  laws  by  which  the  discipline  of  the  es- 
tablishment was  regulated  (M.  eommunes).  Of  these  varieties,  the  second 
was  in  general  engrafted  on  the  first.  Every  bursa  was  governed  by  a  gra- 
duate [reelorj  convenior);  and,  in  the  larger  institutions,  under  him,  by  his 
delegate  (corrector)  or  assistants  [nwgiatri  conventoree) ,  In  most  Univer- 
sities it  was  enjoined  that  every  regular  student  in  the  Facdlty  of  Arts  should 
enrol  himself  of  a  burse ;  but  the  burse  was  also  frequently  inhabited  by 

*  We  suspect  that  the  present  Cambridge  tdieme  of  examtnBtion  and  honours  was  a  direct 
imitation  of  mat  of  LouTain.    The  Nmiiarity  in  certain  points  seems  Coo  precise  to  be  aeeidentsd. 
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Blasters  engaged  in  public  lecturing  in  their  own,  or  in  following  the  courses 
of  a  higher  faculty.  To  the  duty  of  rector  belonged  a  general  superinten- 
dence of  the  diligence  and  moral  conduct  of  the  inferior  members,  and  (in 
the  larger  bursae,  with  the  aid  of  a  procurator  or  mcoTiomua)  the  manatge- 
ment  of  the  funds  destined  for  the  maintenance  of  the  house.  As  in  the 
colleges  of  France  and  England,  he  could  enforce  discipline  by  the  infliction 
of  corporeal  punishment.  Domestic  instruction  was  generally  introduced 
into  these  establishments,  but,  as  we  said,  only  in  subservience  to  the  public. 
The  rector,  either  by  himself  of  deputies,  repeated  with  his  bursars  their 
public  lessons,  resolved  difficulties  they  might  propose,  supplied  deficiencies 
in  their  knowledge,  and  moderated  at  the  performance  of  their  private 
disputations. 

The  philosophical  controversies  which,  during  the  middle  ages,  divided 
the  universities  of  Europe  into  hostile  parties,  were  waged  with  peculiar 
activity  among  a  people,  like  the  Germans,  actuated,  more  than  any  other, 
by  speculative  opinion  and  the  spirit  of  sect.  The  famous  question  touching 
the  nature  of  Universals,which  created  a  schism  in  the  University  of  Prague, 
and  thus  founded  the  University  of  Leipsic,  which  formally  separated  into 
two,  the  faculty  of  arts  in  Ingolstadt,  Tubingen,  etc.,  and  occasioned  a 
ceaseless  warfare  in  the  other  schools, of  philosophy  throughout  the  empire, 
— this  question  modified  the  German  bursae  in  a  far  more  decisive  manner 
than  it  affected  the  colleges  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  The  Nomi- 
nalists and  Realists  withdrew  themselves  into  different  bursae  ;  whence,  as 
from  opposite  castles,  they  daily  descended  to  renew  their  clamorous,  and 
notalways  bloodless,  contests,  in  the  arena  of  the  public  schools.  In  this 
manner  the  bursae  of  Ingolstadt,  Tubingen,  Heidelberg,  Erfurth,  and  other 
universities,  were  divided  between  the  partisans  of  the  Via  Antiquorum, 
and  the  partisans  of  the  Via  Modernorum;  and  in  some  of  the  greater  schools 
the  several  sects  of  Realism — the  Albertists,  Thomists,  Scolists— had  bursae 
of  their  "peculiar  process." 

The  effect  of  this  was  to  place  these  institutions  more  absolutely  under 
that  scholastic  influence  which  swayed  the  faculties  of  arts  and  theology  ; 
and  however  adverse  were  the  different  sects,  when  a  common  enemy  was 
at  a  distance,  no  sooner  was  (he  reign  of  scholasticism  threatened  by  the 
revival  of  polite  letters,  than  their  particular  dissensions  were  merged  in  a 
general  resistance  to  the  novelty  equally  obnouous  to  all — a  resistance 
which,  if  it  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  the  absolute  proscription  of  classical 
literature  in  the  Universities,  succeeded,  at  least,  in  excluding  it  from  the 
course  prescribed  for  the  degree  in  arts,  and  from  the  studies  authorized  in 
the  bursae,  of  which  that  faculty  had  universally  the  control.  In  their  re- 
lations to  the  revival  of  ancient  learning,  the  bursae  of  Germany,  and  the 
colleges  of  France  and  England,  were  directly  opposed ;  and  to  this  contrast 
is,  in  part,  to  be  attributed  the  difference  of  their  fate.  The  colleges, 
indeed,  mainly  owed  their  stability — in  England  to  their  wealth — in  France 
to  their  coalition  with  the  University.  But  in  harbouring  the  rising  litera- 
ture, and  rendering  themselves  instrumental  to  iu  progress,  the  colleges 
seemed  anew  to  vindicate  their  utility,  and  remained,  during  the  revolu- 
tionary crisis  at  least,  in  unison  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The  bursae,  on 
the  contrary,  fell  at  once  into  contempt  with  the  antiquated  learning  which 
they  defended ;  and  before  they  were  disposed  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to 
tlie  dominant  literature,  other  instruments  had  been  organized,  and  circum- 

29* 
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Stances  had  superseded  their  necessity.  The  philosophical  faculty  to  which 
they  belonged  had  lost,  by  its  opposition  to  the  admission  of  humane  letters 
into  its  course,  the  consideration  it  formerly  obtained ;  and  in  the  Protestant 
Universities  a  degree  in  arts  was  no  longer  required  as  a  necessary  passport 
to  the  other  faculties.  The  Gymnasia,  established  or  multiplied  on  the  Re- 
formation throughout  Protestant  Gem^any,  sent  the  youth  to  the  universities 
with  sounder  studies  and  at  a  malurer  age ;  and  the  public  prelections,  no 
longer  intrusted  to  the  fortuitous  competence  of  the  graduates,  were  dis- 
charged, in  chief,  by  professors  carefully  selected  for  their  merit, — re- 
warded in  exact  proportion  to  their  individual  value  in  the  literary  market, 
— and  stimulated  to  exertion  by  a  competition  unexampled  in  the  academical 
arrangements  of  any  other  country.  The  discipline  of  the  bursae  was  now 
found  less  useful  in  aid  of  the  University,  and  the  student  less  disposed  to 
submit  to  their  restraint.  No  wealthy  foundations  perpetuated  their  exis- 
tence independently  of  use ;  and  their  services  being  found  too  small  to 
warrant  their  maintenance  by  compulsory  regulations,  they  were  in  general 
abandoned. 

In  the  English  Universities,  the  history  ofthecollegial  depient  has  been 
very  diflcrent :  nowhere  did  it  deserve  to  exercise  so  small  an  influence ; 
nowhere  has  it  exercised  so  great.  The  colleges  of  the  continental  Universi- 
ties were  no  hospitals  for  drones;  their  foundations  were  exclusively  in 
favour  oi  teachers  diikA  learners^  the  former,  whose  number  was  determined 
by  their  necessity,,  enjoyed  their  stipend  under  the  condition  of  instruction  ; 
and  the  latter,  only  during  the  period  of  their  academical  studies.  In  the 
English  colleges,  on  the  contrary,  the  fellowships,  with  hardly  an  exception, 
are  perpetual,  not  burdened  with  tuition,  and  indefinite  in  number.  lo  the 
foreign  colleges,  the  instructors  were  chosen  from  competence.  In  those 
of  England,  but  especially  in  Oxford,  the  fellows  in  general  owe  their  dee- 
tion  to  chance.  Abroad,  as  the  colleges  were  visited,  superintended,  and 
reformed  by  their  faculty,  their  lectures  were  acJinowledged  by  the  Uni- 
versity as  public  courses,  and  the  lecturers  themselves  at  last  recognised  as 
its  privileged  professors.  In  England,  as  the  University  did  not  exercise  the 
right  of  visitation  over  the  colleges,  their  discipline  was  viewed  as  private 
and  subsidiary ;  while  the  fellow  was  never  recognised  as  a  public  character 
at  all,  far  less  as  a  privileged  instructor.  In  Paris  and  Lonvain,  the  college 
■  discipline  superseded  only  the  precarious  lectures  of  the  graduates  aC  large.^ 
In  Oxford  and  Cambridge  it  was  an  improved  and  improvable  system  df 
professorial  education  that  the  tutorial  extinguished.  In  the  foreign  Uni- 
versities the  right  of  academical  instruction  was  deputed  to  a  limit^  num- 
ber of  ''famous  colleges,'*  and  in  these  only  to  a  full  body  of  bo-operalive 
teachers.  In  Oxford  all  academical  education  is  usurped,  not  only  by  every 
house,  but  by  every  fellow-tutor  it  contains.  The  alliance  between  IM 
Colleges  and  University  in  Paris  and  Louvain  was,  in  the  circumstaoees, 

*  la  Paris  (16G2)the  celebrated  Ramos  proposed  a  judicious  plan  of  reform  for  the  Paeafcy  oC 
Arts.  He  disapproved  of  the  lectures  on  pnilosophy  establivhed  in  the  colleger,  and  was  fksinMis 
of  restoring  theiM  to  the  footing  of  the  pubh'c  courses  delivered  for  so  many  centuries  io  tlw  Am 
dt  la  Fouarre,  and  only  suspended  a  tew  years  previously;  and  that  eight  accredited  pratemv 
should  there  teach  the  different  branches  of  mathematics,  pbyMios^  and  morals,  while  the  colleges 
should  retain  only  instruction  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  Idgic.  This  was  lo  briiw  matters  towarda 
the  very  stafuto^  oonsthution  »nbverted  m  the  Eoslfsh  Uohfersitfea  by  the  cdueges,  aad  whicli. 
with  all  its  imperfections,  was  ev^a  more  complete  tnan  that  proposed  by  Ramos,  as  an  inpiv 
ment  on  a  collegial  mechanism  of  tuition,  perfection  itseif,  in  oomparisoo  to  the  iotmsive  sj$t 
of  Oxford. 
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perhaps  a  rational  improvemeiil, — the  dethronemeDt  of  the  University  by 
the  Colleges  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  without  doubt,  a  preposterous  re- 
ToluUon. 

It  was  the  yery  peculiarity  in  the  constitution  of  the  English  colleges 
which  disqualified  them,  above  all  similar  incorporations,  even  for  the  lower 
offices  of  academical  instruction,  that  enabled  them  in  the  end  to  engross 
the  very  highest;  and  it  only  requires  an  acquaintance  with  the  history  of 
•  the  two  Universities,  to  explain  how  a  revolution  so  improbable  in  itself,  and 
so  disastrous  in  its  effects,  was,  by  the  accident  of  circumstances,  and  the 
influeDce  of  private  interest,  accomplished.  *'  Reduce,"  says  Bacon, 
"  things  to  their  first  institution,  and  observe  how  they  have  degenerated." 
This  explanation,  limited  to  Oxford,  will  be  given  by  showing,  1.  How  the 
students,  once  distributed  in  numerous  small  societies  through  the  balls, 
were  at  length  collected  into  a  few  large  communities  within  the  colleges ; 
2.  How  in  the  colleges,  .thus  the  pinfolds  of  the  academical  flock,  the 
fellows  frustrated  the  common  right  of  graduates  to  the  office  of  tutor ;  and» 
S.  How  the  foUow-tutors  supplanted  ttie  professors — how  the  colleges  su- 
perseded the  University. 

1.  In  the  mode  of  teaching — ^in  the  subjects  taught — in  the  forms  of 

graduation,  and  in  the  general  mechanism  of  the  faculties,  no  Universities 

for  a  long  tiB^c  resembled  each  other  more  closely  than  the  first  and  second 

schools  of  the  church,  Paris  and  Oxford ;  but  in  the  constitution  and  civil 

polity  of  the  bodies  there  were,  from  the  first,  considerable  differences.  In 

Oxford,  the  University  was  not  originally  established  on  the  distinction  of 

TiatioDS;  though,  in  the  sequel,  the  great  national  schism  of  the  northern 

and  southern  men  had  almost  determined  a  division  similar  to  that  which 

prevailed  fr<yn  the  first  in  ^e  other  ancient  Universities.^    In  Oxford,  the 

cbaooellor  and  his  deputy  combined  the  powers  of  the  rector  and  the  two 

chancellors  in  Paris ;  and  the  inspection  and  control,  chiefly  exercised  in  the 

latter,  tbrou(^  the  distribution  of  the  scholars  of  the  University  into  nations 

and  tribes,  under  the  government  of  rector,  procurators,  and  deans,  was  in 

the  former  more  especially  accomplished  by  collecting  the  students  into  eerr 

lain  fH-ivileged  houses,  under  the  control  of  a  principal,  responsible  for  the 

condufit  of  the  members.    This  subordination  was  not  indeed  e9tablished  at 

once ;  and  the  scholars  at  first  lodged,  without  domestic  auperinitendence,  in 

the  houses  of  the  citizens.    In  the  year  HU,  we  find  it  only  ordained, 

**  that  every  clerk  or  scholar  resident  in  Oxford  must  subject  himself  to  the 

disci^ne  and  tuition  of  some  master  of  the  schools,"  i.  «.,  we  presume, 

enter  himself  as  the  peculiar  disciple  of  one  or  other  of  the  actual  regents. 

(Wood's  Annals,  a.  c.)   By  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it 

appean,  however,  to  have  become  established  law,  that  all  scholars  should 

be  members  of  some  college,  hall,  or  entry,  under  a  responsible  head 

(Wood,  a.  1A08) ;  and  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  university,  we  hna 

more  frequent  and  decisive  measures  taken  in  Oxford  against  the  Chambef^ 

debpns,  or  scholars  haunting  the  schools,  but  of  no  authorized  house,  thap 

in  Paris  were  ever  employed  against  the  Martinets.    (Wood,  aa.  iHh 

1AM,  1512,  etc.)    In  the  foreign  Universities  it  was  never  incumbent  on 

'  •  Matten  went  so  far,  that  aa,  in  Pariji,  each  of  the  four  nations  elected  its  own  Procurator,  80, 
in  Oxford  (what  is  not  mentbned  by  Wood),  the  two  proctors  (procuratores)  were  neceajarflr 
diMcn,  000  from  the  northern,  ^e  other  from  the  southern  men ;  ^l«o  the  two  scrutators,  anciently 
distinct  (F)  from  the  proctors. 
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any,  beside  the  students  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  to  be  under  collegial  or 
bursal  superintendence;  in  the  English  Universities,  the  graduates  and 
under-graduates  of  every  faculty  were  equally  required  to  be  members  of  a 
privileged  house. 

By  this  regulation,  the  students  were  compelled  to  collect  themselves 
into  houses  of  community,  variously  denominated  Halls,  Inns,  Entries, 
Chambers  (Aulae,  Hospitia,  Introitus,  Camerae) .  These  halls  were  governed 
by  peculiar  statutes  established  by  the  University,  by  whom  they  were  also 
visited  and  reformed ;  and  administered  by  a  principal,  elected  by  the  scholars 
themselves,  but  admitted  to  his  office  by  the  chancellor  or  his  deputy,  on 
finding  caution  for  payment  of  the  rent.  The  halls  were  in  general  held 
only  on  lease;  but  by  a  privilege  common  to  most  Universities,  houses  onoe 
occupied  by  clerks  or  students  could  not  again  be  resumed  by  the  pro- 
prietor, or  taken  from  the  gown,  if  the  rent  were  punctually  discharged,  the 
rate  of  which  was  quinquennially  fixed  by  the  academical  taxators.  The 
great  majority  of  the  scholars  who  inhabited  these  halls  lived  at  their  own 
expense;  but  the  benevolent  motives  which,  in  other  countries,  determined 
the  establishment  of  colleges  and  private  bursas,  nowhere  operated  more 
powerfully  than  in  England.  '^  In  a  few  houses  foundations  were  made  for 
the  support  of  a  certain  number  of  indigent  scholars,  who  were  incorporated 
as  fellows  (or  joint  participators  in  the  endowment),  under  the  government 
of  a  head.  But  with  an  unenlightened  liberality,  these  benefactions  were 
not,  as  elsewhere,  exclusively  limited  to  learners,  during  their  academical 
studies,  and  to  instructors;  while  the  subjection  of  the  colleges  to  private 
statutes,  and  their  emancipation  from  the  control  of  the  academical  autho- 
rities, gave  them  interests  apart  from  those  of  the  public,  and  not  only  dis- 
qualified them  from  co-operating  towards  the  general  ends  of  the  University, 
but  rendered  them,  instead  of  powerful  aids,  the  worst  impedimenta  to  its 
utility. 

The  colleges,  into  which  commoners,  or  members  not  on  the  foundation, 
were,  until  a  comparatively  modern  dale,  rarely  admitted,  remaised  also 
for  many  centuries  few  in  comparison  to  the  halls.  The  latter  were  counted 
by  hundreds ;  the  former,  even  at  the  present  day,  extend  only  to  nineteen. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  number  of  the  halls 
was  about  three  hundred  (Wood,  a.  1307), — the  number  of  the  secular 
colleges,  at  the  highest,  only  three.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Gfteenth 
century,  when  the  colleges  had  risen  to  eeven,  a  fellow  of  Queen's  laments, 
that  the  students  had  diminished  as  the  foundations  had  increased.  (Ullers- 
ton,  Defensoriumy  etc,  written  lAOl.)  At  the  commencement  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  number  of  halls  had  fallen  io  fifty-five  (Wood,  a.  150^)^ 
while  the  secular  colleges  had,  before  1516,  been  multiplied  to  twelve.  The 
causes  which  had  hitherto  occasioned  this  diminution  in  the  number  of 
scholars,  and  in  the  number  of  the  houses  destined  for  their  accommodation, 
were,  among  others,  the  plagues,  by  which  Oxford  was  so  frequently  de- 
solated, and  the  members  of  the  University  dispersed, — the  civil  wars  of 
York  and  Lancaster, — the  rise  of  other  rival  Universities  in  Great  Britain 


f  *  LipsiuA,  after  spetkinff  of  the  Podagoffia  of  Louvain — *^  Pergamos;  nam  et  aKud 

Kout  est,  ubi  non  tam  aocetur  quam  alitur  juvtntus,  et  subsidia  studionim  in  certoa' 
bet.  Pukhrum  iaventum,  et  quod  in  Anglia  magniflce  murpator :  neqae  eoim  in  orbe  (erraruai 
timile  eiee,  addam  et  fuine.  Magoe  ilUc  opes  et  vectigalia :  ?erbo  Tobis  dicam?  Uoum  Ogo- 
mente  oollegium  (rem  inquisiTi)  saperet  ?el  decern  Dostra."  Lovamiuin,  I.  iu.  c.  5.  See  •!«> 
Poljdflri  Vii^ilii  AngL  HUt.  1.  ▼.  p.  107.    Edit.  BasiL 
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aiul  on  theCoDtinent, — and,  finally,  the  sinking  <x)nsideration  of  the  scho- 
lastic philosophy.  *  The  character  isvhich  the  Reformation  awuBied  in  Eng-- 
land  oo-operated,  however,  stil)  more  powerfully  to  the  same  result.  Of 
itself,  the  schism  in  religion  must  necessarily  have  diminished  the  resort 
of  students  to  the  University,  hy  banishing  those  who  did  not  acquiesce  in 
the  new  opinions  there  inculcated  bylaw;  while  among  the  reformed  them^ 
selves,  arose  an  influential  party,  who  viewed  the  academical  exercises  as 
aophistical,  and  many  who  even  regarded  degrees  as  Antichristian.  But  in 
England  the  Reformation  incidentally  operated  in  a  more  peculiar  manner. 
Unlike  its  fate'  in  other  countries^  this  religious  revolution  was  absolutely 
governed  by  the  fancies  of  the  royal  despot  for  the  time ;  and  so  uncertain 
was  the  capricex>t  Henry,  so  contradictory  tho  policy  of  his  three  immediate 
successors,  that  for  a  long  time  it  was  difficult  to  know  what  was  the  religion 
by  law  established  for  thecurrent  year ;  far  less  possible  to  calculate,  with 
assurance;  on  ^at  would  be  the  statutory  orthodoxy  for  the  ensuing.  At 
the  same  time,  the  dissolution  of  the  monastic  orders  dried  up  one  great 
aouTce  of  academical  prosperity;  while  the  confiscation  of  monastic  pro- 
perty, which  was  generally  regarded  aaonly  a  foretaste  of  What  awaited  the 
endowments  of  the  Universities,  and  the  superfluous  revenues  of  the  clergy, 
rendered  literature  and  the  church,  during  this  crisis,  uninviting  professions 
either  for  an  ambitious  or  (if  disinclined  to  martyrdom)  for  a  conscientious 
man.  The  efleot  was  but  too  apparent,  for  many  years  the  Universities  were 
almost  literally  deserted;  f 

ThelurilSf  whose  existence  solely  depended  for  their  support  on  the  con-  ■ 
fluence  of  students,  thus  feM ;-  and  none,  it  is  probable^  would  have  survived 
the  crisis,  bad  not  several  chanced  to  be  the  property  of  certain  colleges, 
which  had  thos  an  interest  in  their  support.  The  Halls  of  St.  Alban, 
St  Edmnnd,  St.  Mary,  New  Inn,  Magdalen,  severally  belonged  to  Merton, 
Queen's,  Oriel,  New,  and  Magdalen  Colleges;  and  Broadgates  Hall,  now 
Peinbrohie  College,  GloucesteF  Hidl,  now  Worcester  College,  and  Hert . 

i,    *  The  nme  dedine  was,  at  this  period,  experienced  in  the  Contiaeotal  UniTersities. 

f  In  the  Tear  1539,  the  Ueuse  of  CoQTOcalion  complains,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Secretary 
fVomwell,  that  **  the  University,  within  the  last  ftve  years,  was  greatly  impaired,  and  the  nnmb<»' 
of  students  dimished  by  one  haV;"  and  in  a  memoiabte  epistle,  some  ten  years  previous,  to  Sir 
Thomas  More,  the  same  complaint  had  been  still  more  strenupoaty^  u»ea.  —  **  Pauperes  enim 
snmiM.  OKm  sinfaU  nostrum  annum  stipendium  habuimus,  aliqiii  a  NobOibas,  nonnulK  ab  his 
^uiJimasteriis  pratiint,  plurimi  i^  4*resby teris  qaibos  nui  snot  saoerdocia.  Nanc  vero  tantum 
abest  ut  in  hoc  perstemus,  ut  illi  quibus  debeant  solrtam  stipendiam  dare  recusant.  Abbates 
cnim  snos  Monamos  domum  aocersunt,  Nobiles  sues  liberos,  Presbyteri  suos  consan^ineos :  sic 
muraitnr  scholastioorum  uumeros,  stc  runt  Aula  noatne,  sic  frigescunt  omnes  liberates  dis- 
dplian.  Collegia  solum  perswermU  ;  quaB  si  quid  solvere  co^antur,  cum  solum  habeaot  quan* 
turn  soificit  in  victum  suo  scholastioorum  numero,  necesse  erit,  aut  ipsa  una  labi,  aut  socios 
•Uqaot  ejici.  Vides  jam.  More,  quod  nobis  omnibus  imminent  periculum.  Vides  ex  Academic 
ftitaram  non  Academiam,  nisi  tu  cautius  noetram  causam  egeris,"  etc.  (Wood,  a.  1530,  1540.) 
In  1646,  in  which  vear  the  number  of  graduations  bad  fallen  so  low  af  thirteeu,  the  inhabited 
JkaiU  amounted  only  to  eighi,  and  even  of  these,  several  were  nearly  empty.  (Wood^  'a.  1546.) 
AboikC  the  same  time,  the  celebrated  Waher  Haddon  laments,  thai  in  Camwidge  the  sdiools  were 
never  mom  solitary  than  at  present ;  so  notably  few  indeed  are  the  students,  that  for  every  master 
that  rends  in  them  there  is  hardly  left  an  auditor  to  listen.  (Lucubrations,  p.  Vt.  edit  1567.) 
*']n  1651,''  says  theOxfoid  Antiquary,  ^  the -colleges,  and  especially  the  ancient  halls,  lay 
cither  vraste,  or  were  become  the  receptacles  of  poor  relitpous  people  turned  out  of  their  cbisters. 
The  present  halls,  especially  St.  Edmund's  ana  New  Inn,  were  void  of  students."  (a.  1551.) 
*^TIie  troth  is,  though  the  number  of  students  were  now  a  thousand  and  fifteen,  that  had  names 
in  the  buttery  books  of  each  house  of  learning,  yet  the  greater  part  were  absent,  and  had  taken 
their  last  farewell."  (a.  1652.)  *<The  two  wells  of  learning,"  says  Dr.  Bernard  Oilpin,  in  1552, 
— *^  the  two  wells  of  learning,  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  are  dried  up,  sudents  decayed,  of  which 
scarce  an  hundred  are  left  of  a  thoosand ;  and  if  in  Seven  years  more  they  should  decay  so  fast, 
there  wouM  be  afanost  none  at  all ;  so  that  the  devil  would  make  a  triumph,  whilst  there  were 
anae  learned  to  whom  to  commit  the  flock."  {Sermons  preached  at  Court,  edit.  1680.  p.  2^ 
See  aha  Wood,  an.  1561, 1563.) 
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Hal],  subflequeDtly  Hertford  College,  owed  their  salyatioii  to  (heir  de- 
pendence on  the  foundation9  of  Christ  Church,  Si.  John's,  and  Exeler. 

The  circumstances  which  occasioned  the  ruin  of  the  halls,  and  the  diaao- 
iution  of  the  cloisters  and  colleges  of  the  monastic  orders,  in  Oxford,  not 
only  gave  to  the  secular  colleges,  which  all  remained,  a  preponderant  weight 
in  the  Universiiy,  for  the  juncture,  but  allowed  Uiem  so  to  extend  their  cir- 
cuit, and  to  increase  their  numhers,  that  they  were  subsequently  enabled 
to  comprehend  within  their  walls  nearly  the  whole  of  the  academical  popu- 
lation, though,  previously  to  the  sixteendi  century,  they  appear  to  have 
rarely,  if  ever,  admitted  independent  members  at  all/  As  the  students  fell 
ofT,  the  rents  of  the  halls  were  taxed  at  a  lower  rate ;  and  they  became,  at 
last,  of  so  insignificant  a  value  to  the  landlords,  that  they  were  always  will- 
ing to  dispose  of  this  fallen  and  falling  property  for  a  trifling  consideration. 
In  Oxford,  land  and  houses  became  a  drug.  The  old  colleges  thus  extended 
their  limila»  by  easy  purchase,  from  the  impoverished  burghers  aod  the 
new  colleges,  of  which  there  were/our  established  within  half  a  century 
subsequent  to  the  Reformation,  and  altogether  ai>  during  the  wxteenth 
0entury«  were  built  on  sites  either  obtained  gratuitously  or  for  aa  insig- 
nificant price.  After  this  period  only  one  college  was  founded — io  1610  ; 
and  three  of  the  eight  halls  transmuted  into  colleges,  in  1610,  1702,  and 
17A0 ;  but  of  these  one  is  now  extinct. 

These  circumstances  explain  in  what  manner  the  halls  dedined.  It  re- 
mains to  tell,  why,  in  the  most  crowded  state  of  the  University,  not  one  has 
l>een  subsequently  restored.  Before  the  era  of  their  downfall  the  establishr 
ment  of  a  hall  was  easy.  It  required  only  that  a  few  scholars  should  hiie 
a  house,  find  caution  for  a  year's  rent,  and  choose  for  Principal  a  graduate 
of  respectable  character.  The  Chancellor,  or  his  Deputy,  could  not  refuse 
io  sanction  the  etablishment.  An  act  of  usurpation  al)olished  this  facility. 
The  general  right  of  nomination  to  the  principality,  and  consequenUy  te 
the  institution  of  halls,  was,  '<  through  the  absolute  potency  he  had,"  pro- 
cured by  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  Chancellor  of  the  University,  aboat  1S70 ; 
and  it  is  now,  by  statute,  vested  in  his  successors.^  In  surrendering  this 
privilege  to  the  Chancellor,  the  colleges  were  not  blind  to  their  peculiar  in- 
terest. From  his  situation,  that  magistrate  was  sure  to  be  guided  by  thdr 
beads  :  no  hall  has  since  arisen  to  interfere  with  their  monopoly ;  and  the 
collegial  interest,  thus  left  without  a  counterpoise,  and  concentrated  in  a 
few  bands,  was  soon  able,  as  we  shall  see,  to  establish  an  absolute  supremacy 
in  the  University. 

2.  By  statute,  the  office  of  tutor  is  open  to  all  graduates.  This  was,  bow- 
ever,  no  barrier  against  the  encroachment  of  the  fellows ;  and  the  simple 
graduate,  who  should  attempt  to  make  good  his  right — ^how  could  he  suc- 
ceed? 

As  the  colleges  only  received  as  members  those  not  on  the  foundaiion, 
for  their  own  convenience,  they  could  either  exclude  them  altogether,  or 
admit  them  under  whatever  limitations  they  might  choose  to  impose.  By 
University  law,  graduates  werejiot  compelled  to  lodge  in  college;  they  were 
therefore  excluded  as  unprofitable  members^  to  make  room  for  under-gra- 
duates,  who  paid  tutor's  fees,  and  as  dangerous  competitors,  to  prevent 

"  *  See  statute  of  1480/  quoted  in  Dr.  Nciwton's  UtUversUy  EducaHtm,  p.  9,  (torn  Dsrrel'e 
traoscript  of  the  ancient  statutps,  nreeenred  in  the  Rodleian. 

t  Wood's  Hist,  el  Aniiq.  Umv,  lib.  it.  p.  939.  HUt,  <mdA»iiq  ofCoU.  0»d  Metis,  p. 
Statuta  Aularia,  sect.  v. 
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them  from  becomiog  lotors  themselves.  This  excluuon,  or  tlie  possibility 
o(  this  exclu»0D,  of  itself  prevented  any  graduate  from  commenciDg  Uitor 
ID  opposilioD  to  the  interest  of  the  foimdalioQ  members.  Independently  of 
this,  there  were  other  circumstances  which  would  have  frustrated  all  inter- 
ference with  the  fellow  s  monopoly  ;  ^ut  these  we  need  not  enumerate. 

3.  GoUegial  tuition  engrossed  by  the  fellows,  a  more  important  step  was 
to  raise  this  (X)ll^al  tuition  from  a  subsidiary  to  a  principal.*  Could  the 
professorial  system  on  which  ibe  university  rested  be  abolished,  the  tutorial 
system  would  remain  the  one  organ  of  academical  instruction ; — could  the 
University  be  silently  annihilated,  the  colleges  would  succeed  to  its  hame, 
its  privileges,  and  its  place.  This  momentous  revolution  was  consum- 
mated. We  do  not  affirm  that  the  end  was  ever  clearly  proposed,  or  a  line 
of  policy  for  its  attainment  ever  systematically  followed  out.  But  circum- 
stances concurred,  and  that  instinct  of  self-interest  which  actuates  bodies 
of  men  with  the  certainty  of  a  natural  law,  determined,  in  the  course  of 
generations,  a  result,  such  as  no  sagacity  would  have  anticipated  as  possible. 
After  the  accompliriiment,  however,  a  retrospect  of  its  causes  shows  the 
event  to  have  been  natural,  if  not  necessary. 

The  subversion  of  the  university  is  to  be  traced  to  that  very  code  of  laws 
QD  which  its  constitution  was  finally  established.  The  academical  body  is  ' 
composed  of  graduates  and  under-graduates  in  tlie  four  faculties  of  arts, 
theology,  law,  and  medicine ;  and  the  government  of  the  University  was  of 
old  exclusively  committed  to  the  masters  and  doctors  assembled  in  Congre- 
gation and  Convocation  :  heads  of  houses  and  college  fellows  shared  in  the 
academical  government  only  as  they  were  full  graduates.  The  statutes  ra- 
tified under  the  chancellorship  of  Laud,  and  by  which  the  £0^/ constitution 
of  the  University  is  still  determined,  changed  tliis  republican  polity  into  an 
oligarchical.  The  legislation  and  the  supreme  government  were  still  left  • 
with  the  masters  and  doctors,  and  the  character  of  fellow  remained  always 
unprivileged  by  kw.  But  the  heads  of  houses,  if  not  now  first  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  public  body,  were  now  first  clothed  with  an  authority  such  as 
rendered  them  benc^orward  the  principal — in  fact,  the  sole  administrators 
ot  the  University  weal.f  And  whereas  in  foreign  Universities,  the  Uni- 
versity goveri^d  the  colleges — in  Oxford  the  colleges  were  enthroned  the 
governors  of  the  University.  The  vice-chancellor,  ( now  also  necssarily  a 
eoUege  head),  the  heads  of  houses,  and  the  two  proctors,  were  constituted 
into  a  body,  and  the  members  constrained  to  regular  attendance  on  an  or- 
dinary weekly  meeting.  To  this  body  was  committed  as  their  especial  duty 
Ibe  care  of  ^^  inquiring  into,  and  taking  counsel  for  the  observance  oftlie 
si0iutes  and  customs  of  the  University ;  and  if  there  be  aught  touching  the 


lis  third  vtep  in  Ae  revolatioD,  which,  from  ita  more  important  character,  we  consider 
nM,  however,  accomplishing  simultaneously  with  the  second,  of  which  it  was,  in  fact,. 
abMist  a  condition. 

•  Anciently,  the  right  of  previous  discuraion  and  approval  belonged  to  the  House  ofCongre- 
gBtioo.  The  oowipoient  Earl  of  Leicester,  to  confirm  his  hold  over  the  Uniwrdiiy,  and  in  spite 
«ir  eoDsiderable  oppositioo>  constrained  the  masters  to  surrender  this  function  to  a  more  limited 
maA  manageable  body,  composed  of  the  vice-chancellor,  doctors.,  heads  (for  the  first  time  recognised 
a«  a  pnhlic  body  ?)  and  proctors.  (VV^ood,  a.  1569.)  Laud,  desirous  of  still  farther  concentrating 
ili«  government,  and  in  order  to  exercise  himself  a  more  absolute  control,  constituted  the  beb- 
doinadal  meeting  of  his  very  humble  servants  the  heads;  and  to  frustrate  opposition  from  the- 
use  of  Convocation  to  this  momentous  and  unconstitutional  change,  he  forced  the  innovation 
the  University  by  roifol  statuU.  The  Cambridge  Caput,  first  instituted  by  the  Eiz  ibe  than 
tales,  forms  a  curious  pendant  to  the  Oxford  hebdomadal  meeting ;  and  m  general,  the  history 
at  Che  Iwo  Universities  is  a  history  of  the  same  illegal  revolution,  accomplished  by  the  same  in^ 
^uence^  under  circumstances  simifair,  but  not  the  same. 
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good  government,  the  8chola»iic  impnwemeni,  the  honour  and  usefulness 
of  the  University,  which  a  majority  otthem  may  think  worthy  of  delihera-- 
tion,  let  them  have  power  to  deliberate  thereupon,  to  the  end  that,  after 
this  their  deliberation,  the  same  may  be  proposed  more  advisedly  in  the 
Venerable  House  of  Congregation,  a^d  then  with  mature  counsel  ratified  in 
the  Venerable  House  of  Convocation/'  (T.  xiii.)  Thus,  no  proposal  could 
be  submitted  to  the  houses  of  Congregation  or  Convocation,  unless  it  had 
been  previoualy  discussed  and  sanctimied  bgthe*^  Hebdomadal  Mtetingr 
and  through  this  preliminary  negative,"^  the  most  absolute  control  was  ac->- 
oord^  to  the  heads  of  houses  over  the  proceeding  of  the  University.  By 
their  permission  every  statute  might  be  violated,  and  every  custom  fall  intd 
desuetude ;  without  their  permission  no  measure  of  reform,  or  improve- 
ment, or  discipline,  however  necessary,  eould  be  initiated,  or  even  meiH- 
iioned. 

A  body  constituted  and  authorized  like  die  Hebdomadal  Meeting  could 
only  be  rationally  expected  to  discharge  its  trust,  if  its  members  were  sub* 
jected  to  a  direct  amd  concentrated  responsibility,  and  if  their  puUic  duties 
were  identical  with  their  prtvate^interests.  The  Hebdomadal  Meeting  acted 
under  neither  of  those  conditions. 

jn  regard  to  the  first,  this  body  was  placed  under  the  review  of  no  snpe^ 
rior  authority  either  for  what  it  did  or  for  what  it  did  not  perform;  and  the 
responsibility  to  public  opinion  was  distributed  among  too  many  to  have  any 
influence  on  their  collective  acts.     '*  Corporations  never  blush.  " 

In  regard  to  the  second,  so  for  were  the  interests  and  duties  of  the  heads 
from  being  coincident,  that  they  were  diametrically  opposed.  Their  public 
obligations  bound  them  to  maintain  and  improve  the  system  of  University 
education,  of  which  the  profesaors  were  the  organs;  but  this  system  ^ir 
private  advantage,  both  as  individuals  and  as  representing  the  collegial  in- 
terest, prompted  them  to  deteriorate  and  undermine. 

When  the  Corpus  Statutarum  was  ratified,  there  existed  two  opposite 
inflnences  in  the  University,  either  of  which  might  have  pretended'  to  the 
chief  magistracy — the  Heads  of  Houses  and  the  Frq^ssors,  The  eata-* 
blishment  of  the  Hebdomadal  Meeting  by  Laud,  gave  the  former  a  decisive 
advantage,  which  they  were  not  slack  in  employing  against  their  rivals. 

In  their  individual  capacity,  the  heads,  samples  of  the  same  bran  with  the 
fellows,  from  whom  and  by  whom  they  were  elected,  owed,  in  generah 
their  elevation  to  accidental  circumstances;  and  their  influence,  or  rather 
that  of  their  situation,  was  confined  to  the  members  of  their  private  com- 
munities. The  professors,  the  elite  of  the  University,  and  even  not  unfre- 
quently  called,  for  their  celebrity,  from  other  schools  and  countries,  were 
professedly  chosen  exclusively  from  merit ;  and  their  position  enabled  them 
to  establish,  by  ability  and  zeal,  a  paramount  ascendency  over  the  whole 
academical  youth. 

As  men,  in  general,  of  merely  ordinary  acquirements— holding  in  theiir 
collegial  capacity  only  an  accidental  character  in  the  University — and  de- 
vated  simply  in  quality  of  that  character  by  an  act  of  arbitrary  power  to  ao 
unconstitutional  pre-eminence,  the  heads  were,  not  unnaturally,  jealous  of 
the  contrast  exhibited  to  themselves  by  a  body  like  the  professors,  who,  as 

And  M  if^  this  preUminary  negatiTe  were  not  enouf^h,  there  was  conceded  by  the  Hiiiie 
tutea  to  the  aingle  college  head  who  holds  for  the  time  the  office  of  nce-cbanceDor,  aa  aha 
▼eto  upon  aU  proceedings  in  the  houses  of  congregation  and  conTocatioo  fhcnselTfla.  Is  ^ 
brKige,  a  preUminair  Teto  is  enjoyed  by  crery  meinber  of  the  Caput. 
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the  principal  organs,  deserved  to  constitute  in  Oxford,  what  in  other  Uni- 
versities they  actually  did,  its  representatives  and  governors.  Their  only 
hope  was  ip  the  weakness  of  their  rivals.  It  was  easily  perceived,  that  in 
proportion  as  the  professorial  system  of  instruction  was  improved,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  professorial  body  would  be  increased ;  and  the  heads  were 
eonscious,  that  if  that  system  were  ever  organized  as  it  ought  to  be,  it  would 
no  longer  be  possible  for  them  to  maintain  their  own  factitious  and  absurd 
omnipotence  in  the  academical  polity. 

Another  consideration  also  co-operated.  A  temporary  decline  in  the  Uni- 
versity had  occasioned  the  desertion  of  the  halls ;  a  few  houses  bad  sac- 
ceeded  in  collecting  within  their  walls  the  whole  academical  popuhtion ;  and 
the  heads  of  these  few  houses  had  now  obtained  a  preponderant  influence  in 
the  University.  Power  is  sweet;  and  its  depositaries  were  naturally  averse 
from  any  measure  which  threatened  to  diminish  their  consequence,  by  mul- 
tiplying their  numbers.  The  existing  colleges  and  halls  could  afford  accom- 
modation to  a  very  limited  complement  of  students.  The  exclusive  privi- 
leges attached-  m  Etigland  to  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  degree  in  theprofessiona 
of  law,  me^ecine,  and  the  church,  filled  the  colleges,  independently  of  any 
merit  ia  the  academical  teachers.  But  were  the  University  restored  to  its 
ancient  fame,  did  students  again  flock  to  Oxford  as  they  flocked  to  Leyden 
and  Padua,  the  halls  must  again  be  called  into  existence,  or  the  system  of 
domestic  superintendence  be  abandoned  or  relaxed.  The  interest  of  the 
heads  was  thus  opposed,  not  only  to  the  celebrity  of  the  professorial  body  in 
itself,  but  in  its  consequences.  The  University  must  not  at  most  transcend 
the  standard  of  a  decent  mediocrity.  Every  thing,  in  fact,  that  tended  to 
keep  the  confluence  of  students  within  the  existing  means  of  accommodation 
found  favour  with  these  oligarchs.  Subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
even  at  matriculation,  imposed  by  the  puritanical  Leicester,  was  among  the 
few  siaiuies  not  subsequently  violated  by  the  Arminian  heads ;  the  numbers 
of  poor  scholars  formerly  supported  in  all  the  colleges  were  gradually  dis- 
carded ;  *  the  expenses  incident  on  a  University  education  kept  graduated  to 
the  eooTenient  pitch ;  and  resistance  after  the  first  degree,  for  this  and  other 
reasons,  dispensed  with. 

At  the  same  lime,  as  representatives  of  the  coUegial  interest,  the  heads 
were  naturally  indisposed  to  dischai^e  their  duly  towards  the  University. 
In  proportion  as  the  public  or  professorial  education  was  improved,  would 
il  be  difficult  for  the  private  or  tutorial  to  maintain  its  relative  importance 
MS  a  subsidiary.  The  coUegial  tuition  must  either  keep  pace  with  the  Uni- 
versity prelections,  or  it  must  fall  into  contempt  and  desuetude.  The  stu- 
dent accustomed  to  a  high  standard  in  the  schools  would  pay  little  deference 
to  a  low  standard  in  the  college.  It  would  now  be  necessary  to  admit  tu- 
tors exclusively  from  merit;  the  fellows,  no  longer  able  to  vindicate  their 
monopoly,  would,  in  a  general  competition,  sink  to  their  proper  level  even 
in  their  own  houses ;  while  in  the  University,  the  coUegial  influence  in  genera  I 
would  be  degraded  from  the  arbitrary  pre-eminence  to  which  accident  had 
raised  it. 

*  Before  the  dectine  of  theHalW,  academical  education  cost  oothing,  and  the  poor  student  could 
•eket  a  aocietj  aod  boujie  proportioned  to  his  means,  down  even  Co  the  befc^nsr  Ix^gicians  of 
Aristotle's  HaO.  The  Colleges  could  hardljr  ha?e  prevented  the  restoration  of  the  halls,  had  ther 
■oc  for  a  eoBsiderable  time  supplied  that  accommodation  fo  the  indigent  scholars  to  which  the 
oammwy  bad  been  accustomed.  From  the  *•  Exact  Account  of  the  whole  Numhpr  of  Scholars  and 
'f  Stwieats  in  the  VviwenUj  of  Oxford,  taken  anno  ISIS,**  it  appears  that  about  450  po&r  «<^Ao<^s 
^miutmitars  rveeiTed  gnOuiiout,  or  almost  gmtnitous,  education  andaupjiort  in  the  cottages. 
flow  Biaoy  do  so  now  ? 
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Id  these  circumstances,  it  would  have  been  quite  as  reasonable  to  expect  , 
that  llie  heads  of  colleges  should  commit  suicide  to  humour  their  enemies, 
as  that  they  should  prove  the  failhful  guardians  and  the  zealous  promoters 
of  the  professorial  system.  On  the  contrary,  by  confiding  this  duty  to  that 
interest,  it  was  in  fact  decreed,  that  the  professorial  system  should,  by  its 
appointed  guardians,  be  discouraged — corrupted— depressed-^and,  if  not 
utterly  extinguished,  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  inefficiency  and  contempt, 
as  would  leave  it  only  useful  as  a  foil  to  relieve  the  imperfections  of  the  tu- 
torial. And  so  it  happened.  The  profossorial  system,  though  still  imper- 
fect, could,  without  difficulty,  have  been  carried  to  unlimited  perfection ; 
but  the  heads,  £air  from  consenting  to  its  melioration,  fostered  its  defects,  in 
order  to  precipitate  its  fall. 

In  Oxford,  as  originally  in  all  other  Universities,  salaried  teachers  or  pro- 
fessors were  bound  to  deliver  their  prelections  gratis.  But  it  was  always 
found  that,  under  this  arrangement,  the  professor  did  as  little  as  possible, 
and  the  student  undervalued  what  cost  him  noticing.  Universities  in  gene- 
ral, therefore,  corrected  thisdefect.  The  interestof  theprefessor  was  mad^ 
subservient  to  his  diligence,  by  sanctioning,  or  winking  at,  his  aceeptance  of 
voluntary  gifts  or  honoraria  from  his  auditors  ;  which,.in  most  Uuirerrities, 
were  at  length  converted  into  exigible  fees.  In  Oxford,  this  simple  expedient 
was  not  of  course  permitted  by  the  heads ;  and  what  were  the  consequences? 
The  Hebdomadal  Meeting  had  the  charge  of  watching  over  the  due  observance 
of  the  statutes.  By  statute,  and  under  penalty,  the  professors  were  bound  to 
a  regular  delivery  of  their  courses ;  by  statute,  and  under  penalty,  the  atudenis 
were  bound  to  a  regular  attendance  in  the  public  classes;  and  by  statute, 
but  not  under  penalty,  the  heads  were  bound  to  see  that  both  parties  duly 
performed  their  several  obligations.  It  is  evident,  that  the  heads  were  here 
the  keystone  of  the  arch.  If  Ihey  relaxed  in  their  censorship,  the  profeasois 
finding  it  no  longer  necessary  to  lecture  regularly,  and  no  longer  certain  of 
a  regular  audience,  would,  ere  long,  desist  from  lecturing  at  all  ;*  while  the 
students,  finding  attendance  in  their  classs  no  longef  compulsory,  and  no 
longer  sure  of  a  lecture  whan  they  did  attend,  would  soon  cease  to  beqoeot 
the  schools  altogether.  The  heads  had  only  to  violate  their  duties,  by  neg- 
lecting the  charge  especially  instrusted  to  them,  and  thedowntsll  of  the  ob- 
noxious system  was  inevitable.    And  this  they  did. 

At  the  same  time  other  accidental  defects  in  the  professorial  syatenn,  as 
constituted  in  Oxford — the  continuance  of  which  was  guaranteed  by  the  body 
aworn  'Mo  the  scholastic  improvement  of  the  University" — co-operated  also 
to  the  same  result. 

Fees  not  permitted,  the  salaries  wiiidi  made  op  the  whole  emdlanaeBts 
attached  to  the  different  chairs  were  commonly  too  small  to  afford  an  in- 
dependent, far  less  an  honourable,  livelihood.    They  could  therefore  only 
be  objects  of  ambition,  as  honorary  appointments,  or  supplemental  aide. 
This  limited  the  candidates  to  those  who  had  otherwise  a  competent  ineoDie; 
and  consequently  threw  them  in  general  into  the  hands  of  the  membeis  oC 
the  coUegjai  foundations,  t.  e,  of  a  class  of  men  on  whose  capacity  or  good 
intention  to  render  the  professorships  efficient,  there  could  be  no  ratkNoal 
dependence. 

Some,  also,  of  the  pabKc  lectureships  were  temporary ;  these  were  certain 
to  be  negligently  filled,  and  negUgendy  taught. 

*  How  weD  dUposed  the  nUuried  r<^era  alwayt  were  to  oonvort  their  ehaiit  urto 
moj  be  seen  in  Wood,  aa.  1581, 15S2, 1584, 1569, 1590, 1594, 1596, 1608,  etc 
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Another  circumsUmce  likewise  concurred  in  reducing  the  standard  of 
professorial  competence.  The  power  of  election,  never  perhaps  intrusted 
H>  the  safest  hands,  was  in  general  even  confided  to  those  interested  in 

jstrating  its  end.    The  appointment  was  often  directly,   and  almost 

/rays  indirectly,  determined  by  college  influence.  In  eiclusiye  pos- 
dssion  of  the  tutorial  office,  and  non-residence  as  yet  only  permitted  to 
independent  graduates,  the  fellows,  in  conjunction  with  the  heads,  came  to 
constitute  the  great  proportion  of  the  resident  members  of  Convocation  and 
Congregation;  and  therefore,  except  in  cases  of  general  interest,  the  elections 
belonging  to  the  public  bodies  were  sure  to  be  decided  by  them.* 

Nor  was  it  possible  to  raise  the  tutorial  system  from  its  state  of  relative 
subordination,  without  an  absolute  subversion  of  the  professorial.    The  tutor 
could  not  extend  his  discipline  over  the  bachelor  in  arts,  for  every  bachelor 
was  by  law  entitled  to  commence  tutor  himself.    But  the  colleges  could  not 
SQCceed  in  vindicating  their  monopoly  even   of  the  inferior  branches  of 
education,  unless  they  were  able  also  to  incapacitate  the  University  from 
affording  initruction  in  the  superior.   For  if  the  public  lectures  were  allowed 
'to  continue  in  the  higher  faculties,  and  in  the  higher  department  of  the 
lowest,  It  would  be  found  impossible  to  justify  their  suppression  in  that  par- 
ticular department,  which  alone  the  college  fellows  could  pretend  to  teach. 
At  the  same  time,  if  attendance  on  the  professorial  courses  remained  neces- 
sary for  degrees  above  bachelor  in  arts,  a  multitude  of  graduates,  all  com- 
petent to  the  tutorial  office,  would  in  consequence  continue  domiciled  in  the 
University,  and  the  fellows'  usurpation  of  that  function  it  would  be  found 
impossible  to  maintain.    With  the  colleges  and  fellows  it  was  therefore  all 
or  nothing.     If  they  were  not  to  continue,  as  they  had  been,  mere  acces- 
sories to  the  University,  it  behoved  to  quash  the  whole  public  lectures,  and 
to  dispense  wilb  residence  after  the  elementary  degree.    This  the  Heads  of 
Houses  easily  effected.     As  the  irresponsible  guardians  of  the  University 
statutes,  they  violated  their  trust,  by  allowing  the  professors  to  neglect  their 
statutory  duty,  and  ^hipty  standing  to  be  taken  in  lieu  of  the  course  of  aca^ 
demical  sttidy  which  it  legally  implied. 

The  professorial  system  was  thus,  from  the  principal  and  necessary,  de- 
graded into  the  subordinate  and  soperflhous ;  the  tutorial  elevated,  with  all 
its  additional  imperfections,  from  the  subsidiary  into  the  one  exclusive  instru- 
ment of  education.  In  establishing  the  ascendency  of  the  dollegial  bodies, 
it  mattered  not  that  the  extensive  cycle  of  academical  instruction  was  con- 

*  fliaee  writing  the  abore,  Weootiee  a  enrioui  ooofiniuition  in  Terra- fHlims.    This  work  ap- 
pcafed  in  1721,  at  the  rery  crisis  when  the  collegial  infercst  was  accompliabiiig  its  Tictory.    The 
statement*  it  contains  were  nercr,  we  believe,  contradicted;  and  though  the  following  represen- 
tation ntty  be  in  some  points  exiiggerated,  the  reader  can  easily  recognise  its  subsitantuil  truth. 
SpcaUnc  vi  Ibe  professors :    **  I  have  known  a  proBigate  dehauchee  chosen  professor  of  moral 
pfuluaopDy ;  and  a  fellow,  who  never  looked  upon  the  stars  soberly  in  his  life,  professor  of  astro- 
ifony  t  we  havfe  had  history  professors,  who  never  read  any  thing  to  qualify  tnem  for  it,  butToni 
Thumb,  Jack  Che Oia|»t- killer,  Dun  Belliliois  of  Greece,  and  such  like  records:  we  have  had 
Vktwise  cumberlesfi  professors  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic,  who  scarce  understood  their  mother 
iMigtie ;  and  not  k>ng  a|;o,  a  famous  gamester  and  stock-jobber  was  elected  Marraret  Professor 
of  DiTinity ;  so  great,  it  seems,  is  the  analogy  between  dusting  cnshions  and  shaatng  of  elbows 
or  between  aouandering  away  of  estates  and  saving  of  souls."    And  in  a  letter,  from  an  under- 
graduate of  wadham, — ^'Noit,  it  is  monstrous,  that  notwithstanding  these. public  lectures  are 
so  much  neglected,  we  are  alt  of  us,  when  we  take  our  degrees,  charged  with  and  putfished  for 
■oB-appearance  at  the  reading  of  many  of  Ih^m ;  a  formal  dispensation  is  read  by  our  respective 
deana.  at  the  lime  our  grace  is  proposed,  for  our  non-appearance  at  these  lectures  [N.  B.] ,  and  it 
it  teiik  dUSiryilff  that  tome  grave  onet  of  the  congregation  are  induced  to  grant  it.    Strange 
order !  that  each  lecturer  should  have  his  fiftv,  his  hundred,  or  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  for  doioc 
BOtbing;  and  that  we  (the  young  fry)  shoura  be  obliged  to  pay  money  for  not  hearing  such  lectare^ 
as  wefe  naver  read  nor  ever  composed.",  (No.  X  ) 
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traded  to  the  narrow  capacity  of  a  fellow-tutor ; — that  the  University  was 
annihilated,  or  reduced  to  half  a  faculty — of  one  professorship— -which 
every  ''graduated  dunce"  might  conBdently  undertake.  The  great  interests 
of  the  nation,  the  church,  and  the  professions,  were  sacrificed  to  the  paltry 
ends  of  a  few  contemptible  corporations;  and  the  privileges  by  law  accorded 
to  the  University  of  Oxford,  as  the  authorized  organ  of  national  education, 
were  by  its  pertidious  governors  furtively  transferred  to  the  unauthorized 
absurdities  of  their  college  discipline. 

That  the  representatives  of  the  collegial  bodies,  as  constituting  the  Hebdo- 
madal Meeting,  were  the  authors  of  this  radical  subversion  of  the  establish- 
ment  of  which  they  were  the  protectors, — that  the  greatest  importance  was 
attached  by  them  to  its  accomplishment, — and,  at  the  same  time,  that  they 
were  fully  conscious  of  sacrificing  the  interests  of  the  University  and  public 
to  a  private  job ;  — all  this  is  manifested  by  the  fact,  that  the  Heads  of  Houses, 
rather  than  expose  the  college  usurpations  to  a  discussion  by  the  academical 
and  civil  legislatures,  not  only  submitted  to  the  disgrace  of  leaving  their 
smuggled  System  of  education  without  a  legal  sanction,  but  actually  tolerated 
the  reproach  of  thus  converting  the  great  seminary  of  the  English  Church 
into  a  school  of  perjury,  without,  as  far  as  we  know,  an  effort  either  at  vin* 
dication  or  amendment.  This  grievous  charge,  though  frequently  advanced 
both  by  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the  establishment,  we  mention  with 
regret ;  we  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  rebutted,  but  shall  be  truly  gratified  if  it 
can.     Let  us  inquire. 

At  matriculation,  every  member  of  the  University  of  Oxford  solemnly 
swears  to  an  observance  of  the  academical  statutes,  of  which  he  receives  a 
copy  of  the  Eacerpta,  (hat  he  may  be  unable  to  urge  the  plea  of  ignorance 
for  their  violation :  and  at  every  successive  step  of  graduation,  the  candidate 
not  only  repeats  this  comprehensive  oath,  but  after  hearing  read,  by  the 
senior  Proctor,  a  statutory  recapitulation  of  the  statutes  which  prescribe  the 
various  public  courses  to  be  attended,  and  the  various  public  exercises  io  be 
performed,  as  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  degree,  specially  makes  oath, 
"  that  having  heard  what  was  thus  read,  and  having,  within  three  days, 
diligently  read  or  heard  read,  [the  other  statutes  having  reference  to  the 
degree  he  is  about  to  take],  moreover,  the  seventh  section  of  the  sixth  title, 
that  he  has  per/brmed  all  thai  thep  require,  those  partieulare  e^te^ted  Jbr 
which  he  has  received  a  dispensaUcn"    (Stat.  T.  ii.  §  3.  T.  \x,  S.  vi. 

1 — 3.)  The  words  in  brackets  are  omitted  in  the  re-enactment  of  1818: 
(Add.T.ix.S3.) 

Now,  in  these  circumstances,  does  it  not  follow  that  every  member  of  the 
University  commits  perjury,  who  either  does  not  observe  the  statutory 
enactments,  or  does  not  receive  a  dispensation  for  their  non-observance? 

Under  the  former  alternative,  false  swearing  is  manifestly  inevitable.  Of 
the  University  laws,  it  is  much  easier  to  enumerate  those  which  are  not 
violated  than  those  which  are ;  and  the  '*  Eacepta  Statutorum,*^  which  the 
entrant  receives  at  matriculation,  far  from  enabling  him  to  prove  faithful  to 
his  oath,  serves  only  to  show  him  the  extent  of  the  perjury,  which,  if  he 
does  not  fly  the  University,  he  must  unavoidably  incur.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  almost  the  only  statutes  now  observed  are  those  which  regulate  matters 
wholly  accidental  to  the  essential  ends  of  the  institution — ^the  civil  polity  of 
the  corporation, — or  circumstances  of  mere  form  and  ceremonial.  The 
whole  statutes,  on  the  contrary,  that  constitute'  the  being  and  the  well-4>eing 
of  (he  University,  as  an  establishment  of  education  in  general,  and,  in  par- 
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ticular,  of  education  in  the  three  learned  professions, — ^these  fundamental 
statutes  are,  one  and  all,  absolutely  reduced  to  a  dead  letter.  And  why  t 
Because  they  establish  the  University  on  the  system  of  professorial  instruc- 
tion. The  fact  is  too  notorious  to  be  contradicted,  that  >¥hilc  every  statute 
which  comports  with  the  private  interest  of  the  college  corporations  is  reli- 
giously enforced,  every  statute  intended  to  insure  the  public  utility  of  the 
University,  but  incompatible  with  their  monopoly,  is  unscrupulously  vio- 
lated. 

The  latter  alternative  remains ;  but  does  dispensation  afford  a  postern  of 
escape  ?  The  statutes  bestow  this  power  exclusively  on  the  Houses  of  Con- 
gregation, and  Convocation,  and  the  limits  of  "  Dispensable  "  and  *' Indis- 
pensable MaUer**  are  anxiously  and  minutely  determined.  Of  itself,  the 
very  fact  that  there  was  augbl  indispensable  in  the  system  at  all  might 
satisfy  us,  without  farther  inquiry,  that  at  least  the  one  essential  part  of  its 
organization,  through  which  the  University,  by  law,  accomplishes  the  pur- 
poses of  its  institution,  could  not  be  dispensed  with ;  for  this  would  he  nothing 
else  than  a  dispensation  of  the  University  itself.  But  let  us  inquire  farther : — 

The  original  statute  (Corp.  St.  T.  iz.  S.  iv.  5  ^)  determining  the  Dispen- 
sable Matter  competent  to  the  House  of  Congregation,  was  re-enacted,  with 
some  unimportant  omissions,  in  1801  and  1808.  (Add.  pp.  136, 188.)  By 
these  statutes,  there  is  allowed  to  that  House  the  power  of  dispensation  ia 
twenty-three  specified  cases,  of  which  the  fourth — ''Pro  minus  diligenii 
publicsTum  Lectorum  audiiiane** — need  alone  bo  mentioned,  as  showing, 
by  the  only  case  in  point,  how  limited  is  the  power  committed  to  Congre- 
gation of  dispensing  with  the  essential  business  of  the  University.  The 
students  were  unconditionally  bound,  by  oalh  and  statute,  to  a  regular 
attendance  on  the  different  classes;  and  a  dispensation  for  the  cause  of  ''a 
jusi  impediment,"  is  here  allowed  to  qualify,  on  equitable  grounds,  the 
rigour  of  the  law.  It  will  not  be  contended,  that  a  power  of  dispensation 
allowed  for  (he  not  altogether  diligent  Aliendsnce  on  the  public  readers,  was 
meant  by  the  legislature  to  concede  a  power  of  dispensing  with  all  atten- 
dance on  the  professorial  courses ;  nay,  of  absolutely  dispensing  with  these 
courses  themselves. 

There  has  been  no  subsequent  enactment,  modifying  the  Laudian  statutes 
toucfaiog  the  dispensing  power  of  Convocation.  This  house,  though  pos- 
sessing the  right  of  rescinding  old  and  of  ratifying  new  laws,  felt  it  necessary 
to  restrict  its  prerogative  of  lightly  suspending  their  application  in  particular 
cases,  in  order  to  determinate  "  the  too  great  license  of  dispensation,  which 
had  heretofore  wrought  grievous  detriment  to  the  University."  (Corp.  St.  T. 
X.  S.  ii.  §  5.)  Accordingly,  under  the  head  of  Dispensable  Matter ^  there  is 
lo  be  found  nothing  to  warrant  the  supposition,  that  power  is  left  with  Con- 
Yocation,  of  dispensing  with  the  regular  lectures  of  all  or  any  of  its  profes- 
sors, or  with  attendance  on  these  lectures  by  all  or  any  of  its  scholars.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  only  permitted,  at  the  utmost,  to  give  diq^nsation  (o  an 
ordinary  (or  public)  reader,  who  had  been  forced  by  necessity  to  deliver  his 
lecture,  through  a  substitute,  without  the  regular  authorisation.  (T.  x.  S. 
ii.  5^0  Again,  under  the  head  of  Indispensable  Matter,  those  cases  are 
enumerated  in  which  the  indulgence  had  formerly  been  abused.  All  defect 
of  standing  (standing  at  that  time  meant  length  of  attendance  on  the  profes-- 
^arial  lectures),  all  non- performance  of  exercise,  either  before  or  after 
graduation,  are  declared  henceforward  indispensable.  But  if  the  less  impor- 
tant requisites  for  a  degree,  and  in  which  a  relaxation  had  previously  been 
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somefiAies  tolerated,  are  now  rendered  imperative ;  multo  nu^uM  must  (ho 
conditions  of  paramount  importance,  such  as  delivery  of,  and  attendance  on, 
the  public  courses,  be  held  as  such, — conditions,  a  dispensation  for  whidi 
having  never  heretofore  been  asked,  or  granted,  orconceived  possible,  a  pros- 
pective prohibition  ofsuchabuse  could  never,  by  the  legislature,  be  imagined 
necessary.  At  the  same  time  it  is  declared,  that  hereafter  no  alteration  is  to 
be  attempted  of  the  rules,  by  which  founders,  with  consent  of  the  University, 
had  determined  the  duties  of  the  chairs  by  them  endowed;  and  these  rules, 
as  thus  modified  and  confirmed,  constitute  a  great  proportion  of  the  statutes 
by  which  the  syslem  of  public  lectures  is  regulated.  (T.  x.  S.  ii.  §5.) 
Under  both  heads,  a  general  power  is  indeed  left  to  the  chancellor,  of  allowing 
the  Hebdomadal  Meeting  to  propose  a  dispensation ;  but  this  only  ^^fiorn 
same  necessary  and  very  urgent  cause"  and  **  in  cases  which  are  not  re- 
pugnant to  academical  discipline."  We  do  not  happen  to  know,  and 
cannot  at  the  moment  obtain  the  information,  whether  there  now  is,  or  is 
not,  a  form  of  dispensation  passed  in  convocation  for  the  non-delivery  of 
their  lectures  by  the  public  readers,  and  for  the  non-attendance  on  their 
lectures  by  the  students.    Nor  is  the  fact  of  the  smallest  consequence  to  the 

Sueslion.  For  either  the  statutes  are  violated  without  a  dispensation,  or  a 
ispensation  is  obtained  in  violation  of  the  statutes. 
But  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  terms  of  these  statutes,  however  casuislfcally 
interpreted,  to  afford  a  colour  fo^  the  monstrous  supposition,  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  legislature  to  leave  to  either  house  the  power  of  arbitrary 
suspending  the  whole  mechanism  of  education  established  by  law,  that  is,  of 
dispensing  with  the  Urtiversity  itself,  whereas  their  whole  tenor  is  only 
significant  as  proving  the  reverse;  let  us  now  look  at  the  "  JBpt'itomta,  (>r 
explanation  of  the  oath  taken  hy  all,  to  observe  the  statutes  of  the  Univer^ 
sity,  as  to  tbhateaftent  it  is  tobe  held  binding/' in  which  the  intention  of  the 
legislature,  in  relation  to  the  matter  at  issue,  Is  unequivocally  declared. 
This  important  article,  intended  to  guard  dgainst  dflf  sophistical  misconsfnic- 
tion  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  obligation  incurred  by  this  oath,  though 
it  has  completely  failed  in  preventing  its  violation,  renders  all  palliation  at 
least  impossible. 

It  is  here  declared,  that  all  are  forsworn  who  wrest  terms  of  the  statutes 
to  a  sense  different  from  that  intended  by  the  legislature^  or  take  the  oatfi 
under  any  mental  reservation.  Consequently,  those  are  perjured,  i.  vrJto 
aver  they  have  performed,  or  do  believe  what  they  have  not  perfbrmed,  or 
do  not  believe  what  they  have  not  performed,  or  do  not  believe:  2.  they  who, 
violating  a  statute,  do  not  submit  to  the  penalty  attached  to  tliat  violation  : 
i.  they  who  proctfed  in  their  degrees  without  a  dispensation  for  the  non- 
performance of  dispensable  conditions,  but  much  mof€  they  who  thus  proceed 
without  actually  performing  those  pre-requisites  which  are  indispensable^ 

"  As  to  other  delicts,"  (we  framlate  literally.)  ^  if  there  be  no  conlempt.  no  gross  and  obstinafe 
negligence  ofthestatuiefl  and  their  penaltien,  and  if  the  delinquents  hare  submitted  to  the  pcniJtiei 
sanctioned  by  the  siatatea,  they  are  not  to  be  hdid  fuilty  of  tiolatins  the  religiotta  obltgatiMi  of 
their  oath.  Kinally,  as  the  reverence  due  to  their  duracter  exempts  the  MAGiarniATEa  of  the 
University  from  the  common  jienalties  of  otlier  Ifansgressors,  so  on  them  there  is  isgeumJtHU  a 
stroh^er  eomdentious  obligaium;  inaim»uch  as  they  are  bound  not  only  to  the  faithful  disekafsv 
of  th^ir  own  dniics,  but  lik'ewise  ditt^entiy  to  take  care  that  all  others  in  like  manner  perform  tbanrm 
Not,  however,  that  it  is  intended  that  every  failure  in  their  duties  should  at  once  involve  theni  in  die 
crime  of  j)crjury.  Bui  since  the  keeping  and  guardianship  of  the  statutes  is  intrmeied  to  tkeir 
JideHtft  if  {may  it  never  happen !)  through  their  negligence  or  sUtk^  they  etfer  emy  siattsimn 
whatever  to  fall  into  desuetude^  and  silently  ^  as  it  were,  to  be  abrogated,  m  that  event  wB 
DECdBE  THSM  OtTILTY  OV  BR0KB:«  FAITH  AND  OF  PBRJCaY." 
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What  would  these  legislators  have  said,  could  they  have  foreseen  that 
Ihese  ''Reverend  Magistrates  of  the  University  "  should  "  silently  abrogate" 
every  fundamental  statute  in  (he  Code  of  which  they  were  the  appointed 
guardians  ? 

It  must,  as  we  observed,  have  been  powerful  motived  which  could  induce 
the  heads  of  houses  originally  to  incur,  or  subsequently  to  tolerate,  such 
opprobrium  for  themselves  and  the  University ;  nor  can  any  conceivable 
motive  be  assigned  for  either,  except  that  these  representatives  of  the  col- 
legial  interest  were  fully  aware  that  the  intrusive  system  was  not  one  for 
which  a  sanction  could  be  hoped  from  the  academical  and  civil  legislatures, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  too  advantageous  for  themselves  not  to  be 
quietly  perpetuated,  even  at  such  a  price. 

We  do  not  see  how  the  heads  could  throw  off  the  charge  of  **  broken 
{|ith  and  peijury,"  incurred  by  their  '*  silent  abrogation ''  of  the  University 
statutes,  even  allowing  them  the  plea  which  some  moralists  have  advanced 
in  extenuation  of  the  perjury  committed  by  the  non-observance  of  certain 
College  statutes/  For,  in  ilnQ  first  place,  this  plea  supposes  that  the  ob- 
servance of  the  violated  statute  is  manifestly  inconsistent  with  the  end  of  the 
institution,  towards  which  it  only  constituted  a  mean.  Here,  however,  it 
cannot  be  alleged  that  the  statutory  or  professorial  system  is  manifestly  in- 
consistent with  the  ends  of  a  University ;  seeing  tliat  all  Universities,  except 
the  Engli^,  employ  that  instrument  exclusively,  and  as  the  best ;  and  that 
Oxford,  under  her  new  tutorial  dispensation,  has  never  manifestly  been  the 
exemplar  of  academical  institutions. 

In  the  second  place,  even  admitting  the  professorial  system  to  be  noto- 
riously inconvenient,  still  the  plea  supposes  that  inconvenience  has  arisen 
from  a  change  of  circumstances  unknown  to  the  lawgiver,  and  subsequent 
to  the  enactment.  But  in  Represent  case,  the  only  change  (from  the 
matarer  age  of  the  student]  has  been  to  enhance  the  importance  of  the 
professorial  method,  and  to  diminish  the  expediency  of  the  tutorial. 

But,  in  the  third  place,  such  a  plea  is,  in  the  present  instance,  incom^ 
petent  altogether.  This  is  not  the  case  of  a  private  foundation,  where  the 
lawgiver  is  defunct.  Here  the  institution  is  public — the  lawgiver  per- 
petual ;  and  he  might  at  every  moment  have  been  interrogated  concerning 
the  repeal  or  observance  of  his  statutes.  That  lawgiver  is  the  House  of  Con- 
Tocation.  The  heads  in  the  Hebdomadal  Meetings  are  constituted  the  special 
guardians  of  the  academical  statutes  and  Uieir  observance ;  and,  as  wc 
formerly  explained,  except  through  them,  no  measure  can  be  proposed  in 
Convocation  for  instituting  new  laws,  or  for  rendering  old  laws  available. 
They  have  a  ministerial,  but  no  legislative  function.  Now  the  statutory 
system  of  public  teaching  fell  into  desuetude  either  in  opposition  to  their 
wishes  and  endeavours,  or  with  their  concurrence.  The  former  alternative 
Is  impossible.  Supposing  even  the  means  of  enforcing  the  observance  of 
the  statutes  to  have  been  found  incompetent,  it  was  their  duty,  both  to  the 
university  and  to  themselves,  to  have  applied  to  the  legislative  body  for  power 
sofGcient  to  enable  them  to  discharge  their  trust,  or  to  be  relieved  of  its 
responsibility.  By  law,  they  are  declared  morally  and  religiously  re- 
^lonsible  for  the  due  observance  of  the  statutes.  No  body  of  men  would, 
without  inducement,  sit  down  under  the  brand  of  ''  violated  faith  and  per- 

•  Paley,  Principht  of  Moral  and  Political  Philotopku,  b.  ii.  c.  21.— Hit  arpinents  would 
jnclify  a  repeal  of  such  statutes  bv  public  authority,— never  tlieir  Tiolatioo  by  private  and  interested 
parties,  afier  tweariog  to  their  observance. 
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jury/'  Now  this  inducement  must  ha^e  been  eiiher  a  public  or  a  |>riTate 
advantage.  Tbe  former  it  could  not  have  been.  There  is  no  imaginable 
reason,  if  the  professorial  system  were  found  absolutely  or  comparativ^y 
useless,  why  its  abolition  or  degradation  should  not  have  been  openly  moTed 
in  convocation ;  and  why,  if  the  tutorial  system  were  calculated  to  accomplish 
all  the  ends  of  academical  instruction,  it  should  either  at  first  have  crept  to 
its  ascendency  through  perjury  and  treason,  or,  after  approving  its  siiiyiciency, 
have  still  only  enjoyed  its  monopoly  by  precarious  toleration,  and  never 
demanded  lis  ratification  on  the  ground  of  public  utility.  If  the  new  system 
were  superior  to  the  old,  why  hesitate  to  proclaim  that  the  academical  in- 
struments were  changed  ?  If  Oxford  were  now  singular  in  perfecticn,  why 
delusively  pretend  that  her  methods  were  still  those  of  universities  in  ge- 
neral ?  It  was  only  necessary  that  the  heads  either  brought  themselves,  or 
allowed  to  be  brought  by  others,  a  measure  into  Convocation  to  repeal  the 
obsolete  and  rude,  and  to  legitimate  the  actual  and  Improved. 

But  as  the  heads  never  consented  that  (his  anomalous  slate  of  gratuilous 
perjury  and  idle  imposition  should  cease,  we  are  driven  to  tbe  other  alter- 
native of  supposing,  that  in  the  transition  from  the  statutory  to  the  iOegal, 
the  change  was  originally  determined,  and  subsequently  maintained,  not 
because  the  surreptitious  system  was  conducive  to  the  public  ends  ot  (he 
University,  but  because  it  was  expedient  for  tbe  interest  of  (hose  privale 
corporations  by  whom  this  venerable  establishment  lias  been  so  loBg  ad- 
ministered. The  coUegial  bodies  and  their  heads  were  not  ignoraiiL  of  its 
imperfections,  and  too  prudent  to  hazard  their  discussion.  They  were  not 
to  be  informed  that  their  policy  was  to  enjoy  what  they  had  obtained  in 
thankfulness  and  silence;  not  to  risk  the  loss  of  the  possession  by  an  attempt 
to  found  it  upon  right.  They  could  not  but  be  conscious,  that  should  they 
even  succeed  in  obtaining — what  was  hardly  to  be  expected — a  ralifiefltion 
of  their  usurpations  from  an  academical  legislature,  educated  snder  their 
auspices,  and  strongly  biassed  by  their  influence,  thev  need  never  expect 
that  the  state  would  tolerate  that  those  exclusive  privileges  conceded  to  her 
graduates,  when  Oxford  was  a  university  in  which  all  the  facolties  were 
fully  and  competently  taught,  should  be  continued  to  her  graduates,  when 
Oxford  no  longer  afforded  the  public  instruction  necessary  for  a  d^ree  in 
any  faculty  at  all.  The  very  agitation  of  the  subject  would  have  been  the 
signal  for  a  Visitation. 

The  strictures  which  a  conviction  of  their  truth,  and  our  interest  in  the 
honour  and  utility  of  this  venerable  school,  have  constrained  us  to  make  on 
the  conduct  of  the  Hebdomadal  Meeting,  we  mainly  apply  to  the  heads  of 
houses  of  a  former  generation,  and  even  to  them  solely  in  their  corporate 
capacity.    Of  the  late  and  present  members  of  this  body,  tre  are  happy  to 
ad&nowledge,  that,  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  so  great  an  haprove- 
ment  has  been  effected  through  their  influence,  that  in  some  essential  ponils 
Oxford  may,  not  unworthily,  be  proposed  as  a  pattern  to  most  other  miver- 
sities.    But  this  improvement,  though  important,  is  partial,  and  cm  oaty 
receive  its  adequate  development  by  a  return  to  the  statutory  combination 
of  the  professorial  and  tutorial  systems.    That  this  combination  is  inq^ied 
in  the  constitution  of  a  perfect  university  is  a^en  acknowledged  by  the  most 
intelligent  individuals  of  the  orfiegial  interest — by  the  ablest  chaioiiHons  of 
the  tutorial  discipline :  such  an  opinion  cannot,  however,  be  expected  to  in- 
duce a  majority  of  the  collegial  bodies  volimt^ily  to  surrender  the  monopoly 
they  have  so  long  enjoyed,  and  to  descend  to  a  subordinate  situation,  aflcr 
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btving  OOtopied  a  principal.  All  experience  proyeft,  that  univcrsilies,  like 
other  corporations,  can  only  be  reformed  from  without.  ''Voil&/'  says 
Crevier,  speaking  of  the  last  attempt  at  a  reform  of  the  University  of  Paris 
by  itself — *' yoiU  k  quoi  aboutirent  tant  de  projels,  tant  de  deliberations :  et 
eette  nouvdle  tentative ,  aussi  infructueuse  que  les  pr^cedentes ,  rend  de 
plus  en  plus  visible  la  maxime  claire  en  9oi,  que  lee  compagntes  'ne  ^ 
fijermeni  paint  elke-fn4mee ,  et  qu^une  entreprise  de  rejbrme  ou  n* inter- 
tient  point  une  autoritesupetieute ,  est  une  enttepriee  manquee.*'  A  Com- 
mittee of  Visitation  has  lately  terminated  its  labours  on  the  Scottish  Uni- 
versities :  MreshouM  anticipate  a  more  important  result  from  a  similar,  and 
(ar  more  necessary,  inquiry  into  the  corruptions  of  those  of  England. 


-EFFORTS  0*^  THE  IRISH  CHURCH  FOR  EDUCATION. 

Plah  for  the  Education  of  the  Irish  Poor.* 

From  the  very  beginning  of  our  labours  up  to  the  present  hour,  there  are 
two  subjects  of  domestic  interest  to  which  we  have  never  ceased  to  direct  the 
attention  of  our  readera-<— the  question  of  general  Education,  and  the  State 
of  our  Feliow-^untrymen  in  Ireland.  Conceiving  it  at  this  moment  to  be- 
peculiarly  necessary  to  oonsider  these  subjects  as'  they  bear  upon  each 
other,  we  propose,  in  the  present  article,  to  take  a  view  of  the  Sdncatien 
of  the  Ifieh  poor. 

From  the  recent  parliamentary  debates,  and  the  inquiries  still  pending^ 
-— -firom  (he  extraordinary  scenes  which  have  been  lately  exhibited  in  Ire* 
land,  by  the  various  reverend  performers  who  have  appeared  on  the  pole- 
mical 8fag6,-^-^aDd,  above  all,  from  the  misconceptions  which  these  proceed-^ 
ingg  have  (produced  in  the  sister  kingdom,  we  consider  that  the  lime  is  now 
come  when  a  dispassionate  inquiry  into  the  true  state  of  the  question  may 
both  engage  more  notice,  and  produce  more  beneficial  effects,  than  at  any 
former  period.  If  we  can  soften  existing  animosities,  by  explaining  the 
real  state  of  the  argument,  and  if,  by  clearing  away  the  rubbish  with  which 
the  clumsy  workmen  on  both  sides  have  encumbered  the  ground,  we  can 
bring  our  readers  to  perceive  the  exact  object  of  this  ecclesiastical  con^n- 
(ion,  we  shall  be  satisfied  that  a  great  and  decisive  advantage  has  been  at- 
iained. 

The  ultimate  consequences  of  the  great  changes  which  are  now  in  pro- 
gress throughout  the  world  have  been  often  made  the  subject  of  speculation ; 
and  many  a  quiet  observer  has  lately  been  tempted  to  wish  he  could  be 
permitted  to  anticipate  what  aspect  society  would  exhibit  some  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years  hence,  from  the  combined  operation  of  General  Education — 
Free  Trade— Rail-roads — Gas  Lights — Steam-engines — Phrenology — 
and  Joint-fitock  Companies.  It  is  not  quite  so  interesting,  we  admit,  tolook 
baekward  :  hot  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  good  deal  easier, — and  almost 
as  instructive.  At  all'events,  our  prospective  visions  will  undoubtedly  gain 
a  great  deal  both  in  clearness  and  in  extent,  in  proportion  to  the  compass  and 

Fourteeiith  Report  of  ComminioiierB  of  Efhicatioo,  &c.  &o.— Vol.  xUii.  page  197,  November, 
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exactness  of  our  survey  of  what  is  past.  With  regard  to  Ireland,  in  parli-^ 
cular,  the  retrospect  is  of  peculiar  importance ;  although,  on  the  present 
occasion,  we  do  not  propose  to  carry  it  unreasonably  far. 

By  the  census  of  1821,  the  population  of  Ireland  appears  to  have  ex- 
ceeded 6,800,000 ;  and  under  the  double  excitements  of  the  Potato,  and  the 
Insurrection  Act,  it  seems  to  have  doubled  in  thirty-three  years.  Two 
hundred  thousand  young  White-boys  are  thus  added  annually  to  society  in 
Ireland.  On  these  calculiAions,  the  population  of  1825  cannot  be  less  than 
seven  millions  and  a  half  I  And  of  this  number  it  may  safely  be  assumed, 
that  750,000  are  within  the  age  of  education.*  Such,  at  least,  is  the  pro- 
portion which  the  children  receiving  instruction  in  Scotland,  Holland,  and 
Switzerland  are  found  to  bear  to  the  entire  population .  By  the  last  Education 
Report  of  Ireland,  500,900  children  are  staled  to  be  in  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion.f  There  remains,  therefore,  upwards  (^250,000  children  wholly 
destitute  of  education.  It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined,  that  these 
250,000  children  are  left  altogether  to  nature.  If  proper  schools  are  not 
provided  for  them,  that  great  national  instructor — Captain  Rock,  is  at  hand ! 
In  his  ecole  poly  technique  he  receives  these  pupils;  he  forms  them  for  the 
high  duties  to  which  they  may  be  called;  and  where  we  find  that  250,000 
children  are  left  without  education,  we  cannot  feel  very  greatly  surprised 
that  26,170  persons  are  committed  for  trial  in  a  single  year. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  supposed  that  the  500,000  scholars  are  pursuing  a 
course  of  instruction  likely  to  contribute  either  to  individual  or  national 
improvement.  But  this,  unfortunately,  is  far  from  being  the  case.  Though 
not  inclined  to  think  that  any  course  of  education  can  exist  which  is  not 
preferable  to  total  ignorance,  we  believe  it  to  be  unquestionably  true,  that 
the  mere  village  or  hedge-school  of  Ireland  is  too  frequently  of  the  very 
worst  description ;  and  that,  as  such,  it  reduces  the  benefit  of  education  to 
its  lowest  term. 

**  It  is  a  fact,"  observes  the  author  of  an  excellent  Address  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Cletwj, 
^  that  the  Irish  are  taught  to  read  and  write  wherever  the  parents  can  pay  a  teacher.  Bat  when 
this  reading  is  acquiretl,  it  contributes  rery  little  towards  the  adranoement  of  knowlec^,  there 
being  scarcely  any  useful  books  in  the  hands  of  the  poor.  The  school-books  hare  hitherto  been 
very  few,  and  ill  adapted  to  their  end.  A  catechuim  committed  to  memoiy  in  childhood,  and  hot 
ill  understood,  and  a  small  prayer-book,  seldom  read  but  at  mass,  form  the  library  of  the  poor  Ca- 
tholic, unless  he  pick  up  from  hawkers  some  wretched  trash  of  balUds  and  romances,  which  cor- 
rupt instead  of  improving  him.  This,  eenerally  speaking,  bemg  the  state  of  the  peasant's  edacatioB, 
it  IS  no  wonder  that  the  great  body  of  the  people,  notwithstanding  their  knowmg  how  to  read,  are 
still  ignorant."  § 

Mr.  O'Driscoirs  statement  is  equally  strong. 

^  Every  village  has  ils  school,  and  there  are  few  parishes  that  have  not  two  or  more,  eilber 
permanent  or  occasional.  Reading,  writing,  and  some  knowledge  of  arithmetic  are  in  this  way 
acquired  by  those  who  are  able  lo  pay  a  very  small  stipend  to  the  master.  But  this  kind  of  edu- 
cation, whatever  may  be  its  effect  occasionally  on  individuals,  produces  no  general  good  resalt. 
The  people  are  not  improved ;  their  habits  and  manners  continue  unaltered.  The  country  school- 
master is  independent  of  all  system  and  control ;  he  is  himself  one  of  the  people,  imbued  wridt  the 
same  prejudices,  influenced  by  the  same  feelings,  and  subject  to  the  same  habits." 

As  the  actual  condition  of  the  existing  schools  in  Ireland  has  been  made 
the  matter  of  angry  controversy,  we  shall  add  the  following  slatemenl, 
made  by  Lord  Fingall,  Dr.  Troy,  and  four  other  Roman  Catholic  Prelates. 
to  Mr.  Grant.  '*  A  vast  majority  of  the  poor  children  of  Ireland  are  Roman 
Catholics,  one  half  of  whom,  at  least,  are  unprovided  with  aoy  kind  oC 

*  Mr.  Brougham's  Speech.  1820.  4  First  Report,  1825. 

^  Sessional  Papers,  18^24,  No.  156. 

$  Thoughts  on  Bducation  of  Irish  Poor^  p.  11. 
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useful  instruction  in  their  youth ;  and  a  great  proportion  of  those  who  are 
sent  to  schools  profit  little  thereby,  owing  to  a  want  of  a  good  system  of 
education,  convenient  school-houses,  and  competent  schoolmasters/'  We 
have  thus  established^  on  the  best  authority,  two  propositions;  that,  at  the 
least,  one  third  of  the  children  requiring  instruction  in  Ireland  are  wholly 
uneducated ;  and  that  the  education  of  many  of  the  remaining  number  is  un- 
profitable, and  in  some  cases  mischievous. 

It  may  be  imagined,  that  this  lamentable  state  of  things  proceeds  from 
the  indiiferenGe  of  the  peasantry  for  instruction,  or  from  the  want  of  any 
pecuniary  aid  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  and  of  the  public.  But  nothing 
could  be  more  untrue  than  either  of  these  suppositions:  the  efforts  of  the 
poor  to  procure  instruction  are  reported  ''to  be  at  once  exemplary  and  af- 
fecting. In  some  instances  the  poorer  parishioners  have  erected  school- 
houses  by  a  voluntary  subscription  among  themselves;  and  a  remarkable 
fact  is  stated,  that  a  night-school  has  been  kept  to  accommodate  the  children 
obliged  to  labour  in  the  day.""  The  statute  law  of  the  country,  on  the 
other  hand,  prescribes  the  organization  of  schools  throughout  Ireland,  and 
a  lavish  expenditure  of  public  money  has  accordingly  tak^en  place,-T-not  in 
perfonniog  this  national  duty,  but,  as  we  shall  endeavour  to  show,  in  in- 
creasing all  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  and  impeding  the  progress  of  rational 
and  liberal  education. 

To  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  slight  the  moral  advantages  of  education, 
and  to  those  who  doubt  whether  society  is  bound  to  provide  instruction  for 
the  poor,  the  economical  argument  against  the  present  system  will,  we 
apprehend,  be  conclusive.  It  will  be  a  matter  of  some  surprise  to  our 
rea,ders  to  find,  that  this  no  education  in  Ireland  has  been  supported  at  an 
expense  to  the  nation  of  considerably  more  than  one  million  and  a  half,  voted 
by  Parliament  since  the  Union — a  sum  sufficient  to  have  laid  a  foundation  for 
Uic  most  liberal  and  comprehensive  scheme  of  public  instruction.  The 
grants  to  which  we  allude  are  the  following,  all  made  prior  to  the  late 
Session,  f 

Protestant  Charter  Schools.           ....  £G3S,706 

Associalion  for  Discouatenanciog  Vice        ...  76,882 

Poundlin?  Hospital.             .....  632,7^ 

Society  for  the  Edocation  of  the  Poor  93,495 

Lord  Lieuteoant's  School             ....  31,000 


£1,472,877 

We  do  not  state  this  invidiously — y/e  do  'not  regret  that  Parliament 
should,  in  its  liberality,  provide  for  the  education  of  the  poor  in  Ireland : 
but  we  do  think,  that,  in  its  wisdom,  it  should  pay  some  aitention  to  the 
mode  in  which  its  votes  are  carried  into  execution.  We  doubt  not  that  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  upon  whom  these  taxes  almost  exclusively  fall,  will 
consider  themselves  unfairly  dealt  with,  if  it  is  demonstrated  that  such  a 
lavish  expenditure  has  taken  place,  without  advancing  the  interests  of  the 
peculiar  objects  of  national  bounty. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  Legislature,  at  a  very  early  period,  imposed  ob- 
tain duties  on  the  Established  Clergy, — ^anxious,  no  doubt,  to  confide  the 
education  of  youth  to  that  class  which  might  have  been  considered  most 
anxious  to  contribute  to  the  moral  improvement  of  the  people.    To  these 

*  Eleventh  Education  Report,  p.  6.    Sessional  Papers,  1881,  No.  743. 
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duties,  and  lo  the  mode  in  which  they  are  performed,  we  now  earaesOy  eB« 
treat  the  atleotioa  of  our  readers.  In  the  preamble  of  aR  Act  of  the  12th 
Elizabeth,  it  is  recited,  *'  that  the  greatest  number  of  the  people  have  lived 
in  a  rude  and  barbarous  state,  not  understanding  that  Almighty  God  halh 
forbidden  the  heinous  offences  which  they  spare  not  to  perpetrate,  and  whose 
ignorance  ia  the  high  matters  i<mchi»g  A^r  damnmitkm  proceedeth  only 
from  lack  of  good  bringing  up  the  youth  of  this  realm,  either  in  public  or 
in  private  schools,  where  they  might  be  taught  to  avoid  these  loathsome  and 
horrible  errors."  The  statute  proceeds  to  enact,  that  there  shril  be  a 
school  established  in  every  diocese  iu  Ireland,  and  that  the  expenses  shall 
bo  divided  between  the  Bishops,  and  the  imeumbeais ;  one-third  part  beiog 
defrayed  by  the  bishop,  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  by  the  several  in- 
cumbents. Here  we  have  a  declaration  by  Parliament,  that  the  progiess 
of  crime  and  the  ignorance  of  the  people  were  attributable  to  the  want  ef 
schools,  and  the  clergy  are  required  to  avert  these  evib.  Let  us  inquire 
how  far  this  trust  has  been  fulfilled. 

It  appears  that  schools  were  originally  established  in  several,  if  not  all, 
the  dioceses  of  Ireland ;  *  and  a  commission  was  issued  soon  after  the  Res^ 
toration,  directing  the  bishops  to  carry  into  effect  the  existing  law.    Subset 

Sent  statutes,  passed  in  the  reigns  of  Geo.  I.  and  Geo.  II.  [il  Geo.  I.  29 
10.  II. )  increased  the  facilities  given  for  the  foundation  of  these  «cIm)o1s. 
One  of  the  acts  of  the  Whig  administration  of  18616  was  to  issue  a  commis- 
siop  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  schools  in  Ireland;  and  the  r^)ort  of  the 
commissioners  then  appointed  will  be  read  with  surprise,  we  might  almost 
say  with  indignation.  This  report  is  signed  by  the  late  Archbi^p  of  Ar- 
magh, and  by  several  eminent  charai^fei^  of  the  Iri^  Ghurdi.  '^  Thesfr 
^gh  authorijlies  inform  us, 

**  That  aereral  dioceses  are  unprovided  wUh  proper  school-houses,  and  some  are  withoaf  a^ ; 
and  the  graeral  benefit  of  the  whole  institution  is  fiurfrom  corresponding  with  the  intention  of  ai« 
^eflfifflature,  or  even  the  number  of  schoob  iLept,  or  ^uppog^ff  to  be  40,  Q«t  of  the  whole  anaiber 
of  34  dioceses,  only  ten  etc  provided  with  school-houses  in  tolerable  repair.  In  three  others  the 
houses,  are  either  insufficient  or  out  of  repair,,  and  the  remainder  tare  wholly  w^iMromdedfyr. 
In  some  of  the  dioceses  no  diocesan  adiool  is  kept  at  all,  and  in  others  no  effective  one.  The 
whole  number  is  on]y  13,  with  380  scholars,  most  of  whom  pay  annual  sums  of  from  25/.  lo  Sttf. 
for  their  education.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  dioceses  where  no  school  is  kept,  iJhere  is  no  con- 
tribution for  the  payment  of  a  master ;  but  in  some  instanoes  the  salary  is  paid  to  a  nominal 
matter,  who  either  keep$  no  school  at  all,  or  one  on  a  different  foundation,  in  which  UMBdioccaaa 
is  absorbed.'' 

Such  was  the  extraordinary,  and  we  cannot  avoid  adding,  the  discvedit-i 
ablestate  in  which  the  Commissioners  of  Education  found  these  astaUisb- 
ments  in  1809;  and  it  is  almost  inconceivable,  that  for  many  years  sabse- 

Suent  to  the  publication  of  the  Ath  Report,  neither  the  Legislature,  the 
rovernment  of  Ireland,  nor  the  Right  Reverend  personages  most  deeply 
concerned,  took  any  efficient  steps  to  supply  these  deficiencies,  and  to  och^ 
rect  these  abuses.  This  neglect  beoomes  the  more  surprising,  when  it  is 
considered  that  in  1813  a  Btmrd  of  Education  was  appointed  by  Parljpmeii- 
tary  authority,  under  whose  superintendance  tliese  day-schools  were  pboed. I 
In  1821  it  appeared,  that  the  number  of  diocesan  schools  had  augmented 
from  these  13  to  15;  in  other  words,  after  a  publie  and  official  exposure  of 
the  neglect  here  detected,  there  were  found  ttco.  bishops,  who  in  the  course 
of  ivfeifte  yea»s  made  some  slight  effort  to  perform  Uieir  duty  I     In  the* 

*  Fourth  Education  Repcrt^  R«»riDted  Sessional  Papers,  1613. 
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Rep(Mrto  of  1821  ^  it  appears,  that  in  15  oat  of  the  SA  dioceses  in  Ireland, 
contributions  were  made  of  the  sum  of  A5/.  hishopa  contributing  on  an  ave- 
ragejliw  pounds,  and  the  incumbents  10/.  to  each  establishment!  In  nine- 
teen dioceses  the  obligation  of  the  statute  appears  to  have  been  totally  dis- 
tegnrded. 

In  1823,  one  additional  school  was  established,  making  the  total  num- 
ber 16;  and  the  income  contributed  to  all  the  diocesan  schools  by  the  whole 
of  the  Irish  Church  was  raised  to  500/. !  being  200/.  lees  than  the  subscrip- 
ihne  of  ike  city  of  London  eorporationa  to  the  single  school  of  Derry! 
Soch  is  the  condition  of  these  establishments,  and  such  the  performance  of 
these  duties  by  the  richest  and  most  idle  clergy  in  Europe !  The  number 
of  free  scholan  educated  does  not  e:sceed  nineteen!  We  are,  however, 
bound  to  notice  one  exception  to  the  preceding  observations ;  we  allude  to 
the  Bishop  of  Berry,  whose  subscription  is  equal  to  the  contributions  of 
any  other  ten  of  his  brother  prelates. 

Another  subject  of  still  greater  extent  and  importance  must  now  be  con- 
sidered. So  early  as  in  the  28th  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  Y III.,  an  act 
was  passed  in  Ireland,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  parochial  schools 
for  teaching  English.  In  this,  as  in  the  former  case,  the  agency  of  the 
Church  was  relied  on.  The  intentions  of  the  legislature  are  explained  in 
a  quaint  and  curious  preamble,  reciting,  "  that  nothing  doth  more  conferre 
to  the  induction  of  rude  and  barbarous  people,  than  a  good  instruction  in 
God's  hdy  laws,  and  a  coincidence,  conformitie,  and  familiaritie  in  Ian- 
guajge,  tongue,  manners,  order,  and  apparel,  with  them  that  be  civil  people." 
This  statute  enacts,  that  every  parent  shall  cause  his  children  to  be  instructed 
in  the  English  tongue,  order,  and  condition.  To  provide  the  means  for 
carrying  this  law  into  effect,  it  further  directs,  that  every  archbishop  and 
bishop  shall,  at  the  time  of  admitting  any  person  into  holy  orders,  administer 
aa  oath  diat  he  will  keep,  *'  or  cause  to  be  kept,  within  the  place  or  paroch 
where  he  shall  have  rule,  benefice,  or  promotion,  a  schoole  for  to  leamo 
Englische,  if  any  of  the  children  of  his  paroch  come  to  him  to  learn  the 
same,  taking  fbr  the  keeping  of  the  said  schoole  such  convenient  stipend  or 
salarie  as  in  the  said  land  is  accustomeily  used  to  be  taken."  In  pursuance 
oC  this  act,  every  clergyman  now  inducted  into  a  living  takes  an  oath  in  \h&^ 
words  following : — 

"  I  do  solemnly  sw^ar,  that  I  will  teach,  or  cause  to  be  taught,  an  Eng^ 
lish  sdiool  within  th9  rectory  or  vicarage  of  ■  as  the  laws  in  that 

ease  requires.    So  help  me  God." 

It  will  be  found,  that,  notwithstanding  this  oath,  the  statute  has  not  been 
generally  observed,  nor  have  the  schools  in  many  cases  been  kept.  A  com- 
mission having  issued  in  1788,  the  following  was  the  result  of  the  in- 
quiry :f 

^     Total  namber  of  benefices  inspected,  .....  838 

Number  of  •choob  kept,        ......  961 

Salary  of  fU.  paid  to  a  nommi^  mattetf       ....  7^ 

No  gckooU  whatever  kept,  .....  403 

888 

In  1810,  matters  had  considerably  improved;  and  the  Report  of  the  last 
CMBOiissiop^rs  gives  us  (he  following  statement :  ^ 


t 
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Total  number  of  benefioes  in  Ireland, 

SchooUkept^ 

No  schools,  ... 

^0  return  made  by  clergy,  . 


649 
187 
389 


1125 


1125 


This  report  is  incomplete ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  papers,  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  Irom  the  several  bishops,  in  1823,  are  not  much  more 
satisfactory.  *    They  exhibit, 


Benefices  returned,     ..... 

Parish  schools  to  which  incumbents  contribute, 
Schools  in  which  no  import  is  made  of  such  oontributino. 
Parish  schoob  to  whicn  incumbents  €lo  not  contribute, 
No  school,     ...... 

No  return  made  by  clergy,     .... 


921 
175 
196 
195 
83 


910 


910 


With  respect  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  contribution  giren,  a  custom 
is  stated  to  have  prevailed  of  paying  2/.  annually  as  a  salary  to  the  master ; 
and  whenever  this  small  stipend,.  jusUy  considered  by  the  commissioners 
to  be  ''utterly  inadequate,"  f  is  given,  this  is  held  to  be  a  discharge  of  the 
duties  imposed  on  the  clergy  by  the  Act  of  Henry  YI II.  In  pecuniary 
contributions,  this  does  not  appear  to  have  exceeded,  in  1822,  the  sum  of 
1222/. 

The  returns  made  in  the  Session  of  182A  are  most  curious  documents. 
Many  more  schools  are,  it  is  true,  returned ;  but  they  are  returned  imder 
peculiar,  and  rather  unaccountable  circumstances.  In  parishes  where  the 
existence  of  parochial  schools  have  been  negatived  by  the  papers  produced 
in  the  former  year,  flourishing  schools  are  now  stated  to  have  existed,  U) 
which  the  incumbents  regularly  contribute.  In  some  dioceses,  credit  seems 
to  be  taken  for  the  number  pf  parochial  schools  kept ;  in  others,  the  neces- 
sity and  obligation  of  keeping  them  is  altogether  disclaimed.  The  whole  of 
the  papers  are  as  confused  and  unsatisfactory  as  if  they  were  intended  to 
impede  rather  than  to  satisfy  inquiry.  Still,  even  on  the  face  of  these  re- 
turns, the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  duties  of  education  are  discharged 
by  the  clergy  is  manifest,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  abstract :  % 


No. 

2 
2 
2 
2 

1 
2 

12 

Dioceses. 

Number  of 
Benefices. 

Parochial 
Schools. 

No  SGhoola 

Cashel  and  Emly. 

Tiiam  and  Ardagh. 

Killaloe  and  Kilfenora. 

Limerick,  Ardfert,  &c. 

Ossory.             .... 

Down  and  Connor. 

47 
47 
50 
88 
56 
77 

20 
0 
26 
27 
28 
51 

«7 

47 

61 

28 
26 

865 

152 

SIS 

Thus,  in  twelve  dioceses,  parochial  schools  are  kept  in  152  benefices  out 
of  365  ;  and  in  the  remaining  213  cases,  notwithstanding  the  public  notiee 
taken  of  this  matter  in  1788,  in  1809,  and  during  the  three  last  years,  no 
parish  schools  have  been  established,  by  an  order  of  men  sworn  to  maintain 
them  ! 

It  may  possibly  be  thought,  that  this  extraordinary  disregard  of  a  serious 
obligation  arises  from  the  utter  inability  of  the  parties  concerned  to  perform 
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(heir  duty ;  and,  to  be  sure,  extreme  poverlf  would  go  far  to  account  far 
this  neglect,  though  it  could  not  justify  it.  This  excuse,  however,  will 
scarcely  be  pleaded  by  the  Irish  Church,  poyerty  not  being  one  of  the  vows 
which  it  has  taken.  The  average  incomes  of  the  clergy  of  the  dioceses  last 
named,  who  have  lately  obtained  help  for  building  glebe-houses  from  the 
fioaid  of  First  Fruits,  exceeds  300/.*  In  the  diocese  of  Ossory  the  average 
is  hhhl.,  and  in  Cloyne  above  800/.  As  we  may  hope  that  the  funds  of  the 
Board  of  First  Fruits  are  not  portioned  out  among  the  most  opulent  of  the 
clergy,  the  general  average  of  clerical  income  must  considerably  exceed 
these  sums.  But  it  is  plain,  that  4he  least  of  these  incomes  would  be  fully 
adequate  lo  afford  the  means  of  keeping  a  school,  according  to  the  spirit  and 
meaning  of  the  statute  and  of  the  oath. 

Our  readers  will  naturally  ask,  how  the  clergy  excuse  themselves  from 
the  charge  thus  brought  and  proved  against  them  :  and  the  apologies  are 
most  curious.  They  are  tissues  of  sophisms  and  inconsistencies.  One  of 
the  prelates,  in  a  discourse  delivered  before  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,f 
stigmatizes  the  statute  of  Henry  YIII.  as  '*  impracticable  and  oppressive." 
Another  suggests  that  as  mention  is  made  in  the  statute  of  '*  telling  the 
beads,"  the  whole  of  the  enactment  may  now  be  disregarded.  A  third 
suggestion  is,  that  as  the  oath  administered  is  not  in  the  precise  words  of 
the  statute,  it  oannot  be  considered  as  binding.  A  fourth  interpretation, 
made  by  one  who  ^ad  himself  both  taken  and  administered  the  oath,  is, 
that  the  whde  may  be  rejected  as  obsolete  and  in  desuetude.  And  a  fifth 
explanation  makes  a  demand  from  the  poor  for  instruction,  a  condition  pre- 
cedent to  the  establishment  of  any  school  \  We  cannot  but  consider  this  a? 
miserable  special  pleading,  unworthy  of  the  persons  by  whom  it  is  used,  and 
the  duties  to  which  it  refers.  Independently  of  the  obligation  of  the  oath, 
and  the  force  of  the  law,  we  very  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  Irish  clergy, 
as  an  9!Ci  of  policy  and  prudence,  to  bind  themselves  as  closely  as  possible  to 
Iheir  country  by  the  decent  discharge  of  their  moral  and  civil  duties.  If 
the  unfortunate  religious  divisions  of  Ireland  limit  their  sphere  of  exertion 
as  ecclesiastics,  let  them  employ  their  abilities,  and  prove  their  useful- 
ness, by  improving  the  condition  and  promoting  the  education  of  their  pa- 
rishioners. The  obligation  thus  conferred  will  give  real  security  to  the  Irish 
Church.  It  will  raise  its  character  and  add  to  its  stability  more  than  all  the 
pamphlets  and  speeches  written  and  delivered  during  the  last  century.  Let 
the  clergy  imitate  the  conduct  of  some  of  its  own  body;  for  even  in  these 
papers,  otherwise  so  unsatisfactory,  evidence  is  contained  of  individual 
exertion,  benevolence,  and  liberality,  deserving  every  commendation. 

The  real  causes  of  the  neglect  we  have  described  is  a  participation  in  the 
ofTcnce  by  those  who  should  have  controlled  the  offenders.  How  could  a 
bishop,  himself  negligent  of  the  diocesan  school,  condemn  his  clergy  for  not 
establishing  schools  in  their  respective  parishes.  Quis  tulerit  Gracchoa  de 
sediiione  querenies  ? 

This  question  of  the  contribution  of  the  clergy  is  one  of  so  much  im- 
portance, that  we  trust  we  shall  be  excused  in  tracing  it  back  to  its  ongin. 
It  appears  to  us  to  have  existed  long  prior  to  the  Act  of  Henry  YIII.  In 
the  more  ancient  days  of  the  church,  it  is  admitted  that  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty was  far  from  being  considered  as  vested  absolutely  in  the  clergy.    On 

*  Papers  respecting  First  FVuit  Fund,  Session  1824. 
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tb6  oontniry,  (he  foarfold  division  of  tithes  is  distinctly  reoognized,  and  the 
fourfold  ai^ropriation,  to  the  bishop,  the  parish  minister^  the  repairs  ot  the 
church,  and  the  purposes  of  charity  and  benevolence.  The  quarta  pan 
EpUcopalU  existed  throughout  the  entire  province  of  Connaught  till  the  go- 
vernment of  Lord  Stafford.  In  the  diocese  of  Tuam,  a  most  exlraordioary 
deception,  amauniing  ta  po9tiive  moindlingy  having  been  practised  by  the 
archbishops,  the  commutation  of  the  quarta  pan  took  plaoe  in  the  last  cen- 
tury only ;  and  by  the  Bishop  of  Glonfert  the  quarta  par9  is  continued  to  be 
received  to  the  present  day.  The  history  of  these  proceedings,  as  detailed 
by  the  historian  Ware,  is  most  curiou» :  greater  subtlety  and  selfishness 
were  never  displayed  than  by  ttie  successfol  efforts  made  by  the  Ardibishop 
to  obtain  payment  twice  over  for  the  same  property.  The  fourth  part  ori- 
ginally intended  for  works  of  charity  was  soon  swallowed  up  by  the  diurch 
itself.  In  En^and  the  poor  laws  have  supplied  its  place ;  but  in  Ireland, 
so  equivalent  has  been  provided.  The  repairs  ot  churdies  again  have  been 
thrown  on  the  parishes ;  and  the  bishoprics  being  endowed  with  immense 
estates,  the  whole  of  the  tithes  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  clergy. 

Further,  and  upon  a  separate  ground,  if  we  consid^  the  early  decrees  and 
canons,  the  duty  and  the  charge  of  Education  will  be  found  to  have  been  im- 
posed on  the  church.  By  a  degree  of  the  Council  of  Laleran,  it  wasonlained 
that  a  benefice  should  be  [Hrovided  in  every  cathedral  for  the  support  of  a 
teacher,  whose  duty  should  be  to  instruct  * '  the  clerks  and  other  poor  gratis." 
At  a  further  general  council,  provision  was  in  like  manner  made  for  a  lec- 
ture in  divinity,  when  the  church  was  a  cathedral,  and  in  other  cases  a 
schoolmaster  was  directed  to  be  provided,  empowered  to  collect  a  stipend 
from  the  rich,  but  bound  to  the  gratuitous  ''instruction  of  the  derts  tmi 
other  poor  pereone."  The  Council  of  Trent  enforced  the  same  priiici{>le 
(Sessio  V.  c.  i.  tit.  de  Institut.  Sac.  Scrip,  etliberalium  artium),  and  where 
a  aufficienl  maintenance  for  teachers  in  cathedrals  could  not  be  procured  by 
the  gift  of  a  prebend,  still  the  Bishop  hadapowero/laptng  his  clergy  nmder 
eontribution.  Even  in  the  poorer  parishes  a  schoolmaster  was  ordered  to 
be  provided,  lest ' '  that  necessary  work  of  piety  should  be  neglected."  That 
such  arrangements  were  made  in  England  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  on  the 
Continent,  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  looked  into  ecclesiastical  history 
and  law.  The  schools  which  still  subsist  in  conjunction  with  our  cathedrals 
and  chapters  are  evidence  of  the  tact.  Swift  alludes  to  a  school  attached  to  the 
chapter  of  St.  Patrick ;  and  we  believe  that  the  foundation  is  still  supported. 

After  Henry  VIII.  had  remodelled  the  Irish  Church,  the  principles  of  die 
existing  ecclesiastical  law  seem  to  have  been  embodied  in  the  Acts  of  Par- 
liament referred  to.  The  cathedral  lectureships  reappear  in  the  ^pe  ot  die 
diocesan  classical  schools,  and  the  more  popular  rural  establishments  ara 
continued  in  the  parish  schools. 

We  have  gone  into  this  detail,  because  upon  this  point  we  consider  the 
late  Report  as  most  unsatisfactory  and  inconclusive,  and  because  we  trust 
that  we  have  shown,  even  to  those  who  maintain,  with  the  greatest  stridneas, 
the  inviolability  of  all  church  property,  that  the  incomes  of  the  Irish  clergy 
are  held  subject  to  the  duty  of  educating  (he  people ;  and  that  Parliament 
may  enforce  a  liberal  and  efficient  performance  of  this  duty,  without  en- 
titling any  party  to  raise  the  cry  of  spoliation,  so  dien  and  so  iqudicioudy 
applied.  Suggestions  to  this  effect  have  repeatedly  been  given,  and  by  in- 
dividuals whom  the  clerg^^have  no  right  to  consider  as  their  enemies.    la 
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the  IMih  Report  of  the  CommissioDers  of  Edimtioii>  *  it  is  stated  by  Arch- 
bishops and  Bishops,  ''thatil  would  be  highly  expedient  that  the  contri- 
balioDS  of  the  clergy  should  he  paid  with  greater  regularity,  and  to  a  greater 
extent  than  usual.  It  might  wd  la  unreammAh  that  thejf  should  be  roM 
at  a  9um  not  exceedingly^  cent,  of  their  respective  incamee.**  We  per^ 
hapsmight  think  it  not  very  unreasonable  to  carry  this  contribution  consider- 
ably further.  In  1811,  Mr.  Welleslcy  Pole,  the  chief  secretary  for  Ireland, 
stated,  t  ' '  that  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  he  would  look  to  the  oath 
efihePrciesUmi  elefgjfmant  and  see  teheiher  Hiey  ought  not,  to  a  certain 
degree^  to  bear  the  expense  of  the  eatablishment.''  From  that  time  to  the 
present,  however,  no  sl^  has  been  taken  to  carry  these  recommendations 
into  effect ;  and  it  is  singular  that  these  parochial  schools,  the  subject  of  so 
much  aniinadversion,  were  specially  exempted  from  the  contrd  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  181u.  It  is  also  worthy  of  observatioii,  and  particularly  at 
the  present  time,  that  the  commissioners  then  appointed  were  sohk  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  whose  conduct  bad  sanctioned,  if  it  had  not  pro- 
duced, the  evils  complained  of. 

With  reapect  to  the  property  of  the  Bishops,  we  are  inclined  to  diink  that 
their  incomes  might  equally  bear  a  regulated  contribution  for  the  diocesan 
schools.    During  the  last  session,  i  one  of  their  own  body  averaged  their 
incomes  at  5000/. ;  but  as  that  learned  and  most  respectable  prelate  spoke 
from  conjecture,  we  may  venture  to  form  another  estimate.^    In  the  latest 
iel|irn&  madeio  Parliament,  the  See  of  Armagh  is  stated  to  be  possessed  of 
51,880  acres  of  arable  and  pasture  land ;  that  of  Derry,  of  A1,80A  acres : 
Tuam,  of  Si,875;  Cork,  of2M17;  Elphin,  of  22,776;  and  Dublin,  of 
18,058.  We  ana  aware  of  one  renewal  fine  received  by  a  bishop  in  Ireland 
of  50,0001.  for  a  single  lease !  a  sum  equal  to  the  present  contribution  of  the 
whole  Irish  Church  towards  the  diocesan  8chools,<p^if  continued  for  an  entire 
century  I  computing  the  1125  benefices  in  Ireland  at  only  300/.  each,  a 
anin,  we  are  convinced,  very  greatly  below  their  actual  receipts :  and  if,  on 
similar  principles,  an  average  of  600O/.  is  taken  for  twenty-two  bishoprics, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  annual  revenue  of  this  Church  far  exceeds,  on  the 
lowest  estimate,  half  a  million  annually.    The  original  ^uarta  pars  payable 
by  the  purochial  clergy  would,  upoA  these  incomes,  have  exceeded  90,000^ 
But  without  reverting  to  so  ancient  a  principle,  a  contribution  of  ten  per  cent, 
woifld,  on  the  entire  sum,  produce  50,000{.  applicable  to  the  purposes  of 
Education. 

Kor  let  this  be  considered  an  extravagant  or  unreasonable  proposition.  It 
should  be  remembered  that,  since  the  Union,  there  has  been  added  to  the 
real  estates  of  the  church  171,7A&/. ;  and  to  the  ecclesiastical  personal 
property  637,296/,  ,-*^«nd  all  this  paid  out  of  the  taxes  of  the  country.**^  We 
are  not  sure  that  John  Bull  is  exactly  aware  of  these  bets;  he  never  dreama 
that  the  tax  laid  on  his  porter  aqd  ale  is  partly  appropriated  to  giving  addi-< 
tional  wealth  to  a  church  whose  emoluments  are  better  husbanded  than  ita 
duties  are  performed.  We  doubt  the  popularity  of  this  Holy  Alliance 
between  Meux's  entire  and  the  Sees  of  Armagh  and  Derry ;  and  are  incline<t 
1o  think,  that  the  people  of  Great  Britaia  would  accept  a  reduction  of  the 
assessed  taxes,  even  though  Irish  deans  and  chapters  were  driiged  to  repair* 

*  Pourteeoth  Report,  p.  S,  Appendix  C. 
t  Pteliamentary  Debates,  ▼ol.  xx,  p.  IfiO. 
I  Speech  of  the  Earl  of  Umerick  on  the  Tithe  Bill. 
i  Irinh  Church  SesaioDal  Fapen,  lSa4.  # 

.   **  Acta  relatipg  to  Cho^ch  SeiMoiial  Papert,  IS93,  No.  135. 
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their  cathedrals  and  build  their  glebe-house  at  their  own  expense,  as  the 
more  ancient  laws  require/  Some  high-church  citizens  may  |)erhaps  rejoice 
that  they  are  deprived  of  light  and  air,  whilst  3000/.  are  employed  in  build- 
ing glebe-houses  for  the  rectors  of  Termonmaquirk  or  Clonrohid,*}'  and 
may  console  themselves  for  the  high  prices  of  port  wine  and  tea,  by  a 
knowledge  that  the  parish  minister  of  Kilmocomoque  is  tasting  the  sweets 
of  Parliamentary  bounty.  But  the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone ;  and  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  any  knight  less  orthodox  than  St.  George  the  Bishop 
of  Cappadocia  would  now  break  a  lance  in  defence  of  this  extravagant 
SYStem. 

Our  readers  may,  perhaps,  now  perceive  why  it  is  that  the  existing  laws 
on  the  subject  of  Education  have  not  been  successful  in  their  operation.  We 
shall  proceed  to  account  for  the  failure  of  the  institutions  on  which  the  public 
money  has  been  lavished. 

In  point  of  antiquity,  expense,  and  magnitude  of  abuse,  the  Protestant 
Charter  Schools  are  entitled  to  our  earliest  consideration.  These  esta- 
blishments originated  with  Primate  Boulter  in  1730,  who,  ''  out  of  his 
concern  for  the  salvation  of  the  poor  creatures,"  recommended  that  the 
Koman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  who  were  prohibited  from  forming  schools  for 
themselves  at  home,  and  who  were  liable  to  the  penal  code  if  they  ventured 
to  a  foreign  p(ace  of  instruction,  should  be  kidnapped  into  the  new  orthodox 
establishments.  These  new  schools,  therefore,  were  incorporated  Cor  the 
express  purpose  of  converting  the  children  of  Popish  parents.  As  eonTer- 
sion-traps,  however,  they  have  wholly  failed;  and  though  richly  baited,  we 
doubt  whether  aaihentic  evidence  exists  that  any  real  wild  Papist  has  ever 
been  caught  by  them.  But  still  they  were  the  boast  and  pride  of  the  Ascen- 
dancy party.  ''  No  Popery  "  is  not  more  essentially  connected  with  the 
name  of  King  William,  than  were  the  Charter  Schools  with  the  Protestant 
interest.  In  the  year  17A5,  a  Committee  reported  to  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  *'  that  the  happy  effects  of  these  institutions  for  promoting  the 
Protestant  religion^  and  the  trade  and  manu/hctures  of  the  ctrnntwy^  are 
too  obvious  to  be  mentioned."  In  1761,  the  House  of  Commons  itself 
resolved,  '*  that  the  Protestant  religion  and  national  industry  are  consi- 
derably promoted  by  this  excellent  charity."  In  short,  Lords  Lientenanis 
and  Secretaries,  Chancellors  and  Bishops,  treated  the  Charter  Schools  with 
as  much  respect  and  reverence  as  the  same  personages  now  do  the  declara- 
tion against  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  and  the  worship  of  the  Virgin.  The 
schools  turned  out,  however,  a  profitable  job ;  and  so  far  the  purposes  of 
their  protectors  were  answered;  1,612,138/.  having  been  expended  upon 
them;  1,027,715/.  being  derived  from  Parliamentary  grants^  The  ap- 
prenticeship of  7905  children  having  cost  one  million  sterling. 

It  is  quite  true,  as  has  been  said  by  a  writer  oq  this  subject,  that  '*  wiiat 
was  done  by  the  Government  in  the  way  of  education,  was  more  from 
political  motives  than  from  any  wish  for  the  moral  improvement  of  the 
people."^   In  these,  as  in  all  otlier  institutions  where  the  principle  oo  which 
they  are  founded  is  vicious,  the  whole  degenerated  into  abuse.    Favourahle 
reports  of  these  schools  were  annually  presented ;  bulin  1788,  John  Howard, 
having  visited  Ireland,  was  examined  before  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
exposed  such  a  scene  of  atrocious  misconduct,  cruelty,  and  neglect,  as,  in 
his  own  words,  to  **  disgrace  Protestantism,  and  encourage  Popery."    The 

•  1  Geo.  II.  c.  15.  ^  ij.  See.  5. 

X  First  Report  ou  Education,  1B25,  p.  3d.  §  Stephens  on  Charter  Schoob,  p.  3. 
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*'  childten  are  stated,  in  many  cases,  to  be  half  starved,  and  almost  naked ; 
forced  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  masters.  The  instructors  barbarous  in 
their  discipline;  and  the  houses  in  decay. "^  Yet,  with  such  evidence  on 
the  table  of  Parliament,  the  grants  have  been  annually  continued,  both  before 
and  since  the  Union. 

Attempts  were  made  at  various  times,  by  the  Opposition,  to  reduce  this 
expenditure,  but  it  is  evident  that  even  those  who  took  a  part  in  the  discus- 
siQO  were  not  aware  of  the  extent  of  abuse  which  prevailed.  It  has  only 
been  within  the  present  year  that  the  evil  state  and  condition  of  these  bulwarks 
of  the  ascendancy  party,  and  true  specimens  of  the  exclusive  system,  have 
been  fully  exposed.  The  Parliamentary  Commissioners  which  have  lately 
reported  on  the  subject  of  Irish  Education  very  justly  state — 

**  Bj  the  manner  in  which  the  children  are  fleparated  from  their  parents  and  kindred,  all  thote 
ties  are  effectually  broken  on  which  the  wisdom  of  Providence  has  rested  the  first  principles 
t^r human  Soeiety.  The  poor  iDhabitants  of  Ireland  were  rendered  so  onwillinip  to  part  wiih 
their  children,  by  the  dread  of  losing  them  for  ever,  that  it  became  at  one  tune  necessary  to  establish 
nurseries  in  order  to  rear  up  children  to  fill  the  schools. 

.  **  It  appears  to  have  so  frequently  happened  that  the  girls  who  had  passed  through  the  schools, 
and  been  placed  out  as  apprentices,  eitner  left  their  places,  or  when  tneir  time  was  expired  were 
turned  out,  without  protection,  on  the  world,  that  it  was  thonght  advisable  by  the  Society|  about 
two  years  ago,  to  open  a  house  in  Charlemont-place,  for  the  temporary  reception  of  such  girls,  till 
they  ooold  ootain  other  situations.  Many  cases  have  occurred  m  which  such  an  asylum  has  no 
doubt  been  of  the  greatest  service.  ^  Young  persons  have  been  completely  educated  from  time  to 
lune ;  but  for  want  of  adequate  sfations,  apprenticeships,  or  employment,  have  been  found,  on  their 
removal  from  the  school,  wandering  about  as  broken-hearted  beggars,"^ 

The  cruelties  exercised  in  these  schools  adord  an  illustration  of  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  exclusive  system.  The  Charter  Schools,  founded  out  of 
Primate  Boulter's  concern  for  the  salvation  of  the  poor  Papistis,  seem  to  rely 
exclusively  upon  the  arm  of  the  flesh  for  their  success  in  spiritual  contest. 
The  following  examples  will  satisfy  the  most  sceptical  mind  : — 

^  Sligo  School. — ^Hie  master  was  a  man  of  violent  and  ungovemed  passions,  and  the  boys  were 
most  severely  and  cruelly  punished,  not  only  by  him,^  but  also  by  his  son,  and  by  a  foreman  in  the 
wearing  department ;  and  these  punishments  were  inflicted  for  very  slight  faults.  The  habitual 
practice  of  the  master  was  to  seize  the  boys  by  the  throat,  and  press  them  almost  to  sufibcation, 
and  to  strike  them  with  a  whip  or  his  fist  upon  the  head  and  face  durinc  the  ^me  his  passion  lasted. 
The  anger  of  the  master  was  chiefly  excited  by  the  bovs  performin^p  less  work  than  he  expected 
in  the  weaving  shop  (of  which  the  master  had  the  profit),  or  by  their  not  weaving  well." 

**  Stroi&ally  Sdwoh-^From  the  evidence  taken  on  this  occasion,  it  was  sufficiently  proved,  that 
about  three  weeks  before  the  first  visit,  one  boy  had  been  flogged  with  a  leathern  strap  nine  times 
in  ooe  day,  his  ctothes  being  tak^n  down  each  time,  and  that  he  received  in  the  whole  near  100 
kuhes,  an  for  'a  sum  in  long  division.'  On  the  same  day,  another  boy  appears  to  have  received 
67  lashesj  on  account  of  another  sum  in  arithmetic ;  another  boy,  only  thirteen  years  old,  had 
received  seTenteen  stripes  with  a  rope.  On  the  8th  October,  the  day  before  the  second  visit,  eight 
boys  Imd  been  so  severely  punished  that  their  persons  were  found  by  one  of  the  Commissioners  in 
a  sbockinff  state  of  laceration  and  contusion." 

^  Ctutle-Dermoi  School. — ^The  boys  complained  of  being  ilUfed  and  cmelly  beaten,  both  by 
the  master  and  mistress. — ^Two  boys  had  recently  been  very  severely  punished  by  the  master.  They 
stated  that  they  had  been  set  to  work  in  the  garden,  and  having  nad  but  Utile  breakfast^  they 
were  hungry,  and  had  eaten  a  raw  cabbage  1 " 

**  Clonmel  School. — At  Clonmel^  in  1817,  the  boys  appear  to  have  been  punished  with  great 
seTeriiTf  by  the  usher,  who  used  on  dl  occasions  a  common  horsewhip,  ft  is  stated,  that  he  often 
Ksve  Jottr  dozen  lashes  with  his  utmost  strength,  and  that  the  bovs  have  been  beaten  till  the 
blood  ran  doum  i^on  the  flags.  A  boy  was  once  knocked  down  by  the  usher,  and  kicked  so 
severely,  that  two  if  his  ribs  were  broken;  and  the  ear  of  another  boy  was  nearly  palled  oif." 

These  are  not,  however,  the  only  blessings  of  the  Charter  Schools — the 
cruelty  of  the  system  is  fully  equalled  by  its  corruption.  Presents  and  bribes 
pass  between  the  officers  and  those  whom  it  is  their  duty  to  control ;  and 
every  check  provided  by  the  constitution  of  the  society  becomes  only  a  new 
source  of  illegitimate  profit. 

*  Howard  on  Prisons.      * 
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^  The  «iee4y  intimftHoo  tfwsniitted  to  the  Hasten  of  oompkunts  preferred  agMmt  tlwoi.  ite j 
probably  be  accounted  for  by  the  habitual  good  ooderatandiDg  which  appears  to  subaiat  between 
them  and  the  Officers  of  the  Society.  It  is  not  denied  that  presents  of  greater  or  lev  vahie  have 
been  given  by  the  Masters  of  different  Schools  to  aQ  the  oiBcera;  and  the'Registnur  is  at  prevent  eon- 
siderably  indebted  to  the  Masters  of  six  or  seren  schools^  for  money  borrowed  from  them,  for  whidi 
we  do  not  collect  that  he  was  to  pay  interest.** 

Our  readers  will  naturally  ask,  under  whose  cootrol  and  managemeiit 
these  schools  are  placed?  We  answer,  with  shame  and  regret,  that  Ardn 
bishops  and  Bishops>  dignitaries  ol  the  Church,  are  those  under  whose 
auspices  this  system  has  continued.  A  committee  of  management,  formed 
chiefly  of  these  indiyiduals,  meet  in  Dublin ;  and  a  minister  of  the  Eala-* 
blisbment  superintends  erery  school  as  Catechist,  and  receiyesa  salary  ki 
so  doing.  The  mode  in  whioh  the  duties  of  the  latter  offices  are  performed 
Will  appear  from  the  following  examination  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

Q.  Of  270  Monthly  Reports  which  ought  to  have  been  made,  how  many 
have  been  made  f*^ 

A.  A  very  small  portion ;  I  cannot  tell  how  many. 

Q.  Bo  you  belieye  as  many  as  ten  have  been  received? 

A.  Upon  my  word,  I  doubt  it.  r 

Q.  Can  you  recollect  any  m^  instance? 

A.  I  do  not  think  there  is. 

Mor  are  the  Bishops  and  Archbishops  in  Dublin  more  vigilant  than  the 
reverend  Catechists  in  the  country.  On  the  contrary,  they  receive  and 
sanction  accounts  which,  year  after  year,  among  other  frauds  and  absur- 
dities, return  the  same  individuals,  as  being  younger,  or  of  the  same  s^,  aa 
in  the  year  preceding! 

We  should  not  have  dwelt  so  long  on  this  degrading  subject,  hut  that  we 
consider  it  important,  as  involving  a  general  principle.  These  Charter 
Schools,  we  repeat  it,  are  fair,  and  perhaps  favourable  specimens  of  the 
present  system  of  governing  Ireland.  The  principle  of  exclusion  laid  down 
by  injustice  leads  to  cruelty,  oppression,  and  corruption.  This  systeoi,  on 
which  the  House  of  Commons  have  recorded  their  opinion  by  the  only  vole 
passed  nemine  ecntfadieenie  during  the  present  Session,  is  the  vety  sysledi 
which  the  votes  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  doctrines  of  Lord  Eldon, 
tend  to  perpetuate.  To  England,  it  is  disgrace^-^nd  not  only  disgrace,  but 
most  expensive  disgrace.  To  Ireland,  it  is  pain^and  grief.  To  the  empire, 
it  is  danger,  and  that  of  the  most  serious  description. 

The  Association  is,  in  fact,  4he  Irish  Church  under  another  name;  it 
consists  of  Archbishops,  Bishops,  and  all  the  subordinate  classes  of  the 
clergy .  These  reverend  and  right  reverend  persons,  who,  as  we  have  seen, 
do  not  manifest  any  extraordinary  zeal  for  education  in  their  hidividiial  ca^ 
pacities,  no  sooner  take  the  field  as  the  Incorporated  Association,  than  tbey 
become  all  life  and  vigour.  The  change  in  the  Chinese  sensitive  leaf  is  not 
greater  when  placed  on  the  warmest  palm.  It  is  right  to  notice  the  fact, 
that  ttie  schools  neglected  are  those  the  clergy  are  bound  themselves  to 
maintain,  whilst  their  efibrfs  as  an  Association  are  encouraged  by  annual 
grants  from  Parliament.  These  votes  have  amounted  to  76,0001.,  and 
provided  for  the  support  of  186  schools,  f  An  annual  sum  of  20001.  is 
expended  for  the  extraordinary  purpose  of  Cateeheticai  Premiums.  But 
if  the  church  of  Ireland  is  not  able  to  give  instruction  to  its  younger  mem- 
bers without  the  help  of  pecuniary  rewards,  we  really  think  it  not  at  all 


*  First  Report  on  Education,  p.  95. 
t  InA  Education,  ISSS,  No.  141,  p.  S. 
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Uncharitable  to  «aranae,  that  thete  mast  exist  some  lamentable  deficiency 
either  in  the  zeal  or  the  abilities  of  its  ministers.  ^  What  would  be  thought 
of  an  application  from  the  yicars  and  churchwardens  of  the  parish  of  St. 
James's,  ClerkenweiU  or  from  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  the  back  settle- 
ments of  St.  Leonard's,  Shoreditch,  or  Whitechapel,  praying  the  Chancel- 
lor of  flifi  Exchequer  to  furnish  them  with  nK>ney  to  buy  small  presents,  in 
order  to  encourage  the  little  boys  and  girls  to  learn  the  Catechism?  If  such 
a  proposition  would  in  England  be  treated  with  the  ridicule  it  deseryes,  why 
should  it  be  tolerated  in  any  other  part  of  the  empire  ?     Are  the  purses  of 
the  Irish  clergy  so  light,  their  duties  so  burthensome,  or  their  mental  re- 
sources so  limited,  that  Rectors  and  Curates,  Godfitthers  and  Godmothers, 
must  be  aasisted  at  the  public  expense?    Cannot  the  young  Protestants  of 
Cunnemara  and  Erris,  as  well  as  those  of  St.  Botolph's,  Aldgate,  learn  to 
repeat  the  Creed  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  without  eerning  half  a  crown 
by  this  orthodox  effort?  The  only  parallel  case  that  can  be  alluded  to,  is  the 
course  of  moral  instruction  pursued  in  the  hulks,  where  the  chaplains  ap- 
pointed by  the  home  department  complete  the  education  of  the  interesting 
inhabitants  of  the  Justicia  and  Retribution,  by  teaching  them  **  to  repeat 
the  thirty-nine  articles  and  the  homilies  by  heart.'"* 

Though  the  schools  of  the  Association  hate  done  some  good,  they  are 
established  on  principles  which  cannot  fail  of  exciting  the  suspicion  and 
jealousy  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  master  must  be  a  Protestant,  and 
the  schools  must  be  placed  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  Protestant 
clergymen.  '^The  Association,"  observes  one  of  its  most  zealous  ad- 
vocates, f  'Ms  integrally  united  with  the  Establishment.  By  the  spirit  of 
the  Established  Church  it  is  actuated  throughout  the  whole  of  its  system ; 
on  her  principles  it  sets  all  her  agency  at  work.  Its  patrons  are  her  Arch- 
bishops and  Bishops ;  her  clergy  are  the  instruments  by  which  it  chiefly 
accomplishes  ito  objects^  and  their  ministry  is  the  principal  channel  through 
which  all  the  benefits  the  puMic  derive  from  it  flow."  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  this  can  never  be  a  mode  of  instruction  for  any  but  the 
memt)ers  of  the  Established  Church. 

The  only  two  other  classes  of  schools  supported  by  the  public  are  of  a 
differeol  and  of  a  better  character  than  those  already  alluded  to.  Those 
under  the  direction  of  the  Society  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor  are  stated  to 
receive  children  of  all  religioos  persuasions.  By  the  rules,  no  sectarian 
distinctions  are  allowed  to  influence  the  selection  of  masters;  and  all 
catechisms  are  excluded.  But  this  society  will  not  make  any  grants  to 
schools  in  which  the  ''  Scriptures,  without  note  and  comment,"  are  not 
read  by  all  the  scholars  in  the  higher  classes.  Though  this  last  regulation 
has  created  much  jealousy  and  distrust^  and  though  the  society  has  (we 
bdieve  inadvertently)  given  assistance  to  establishments  in  which  catechisms 
are  introduced,  and  distinctions  made  in  the  choice  of  masters,  still  there  is 
here  plainly  an  approach  towards  a  rational  system  of  education.  If 
Scriptare  reading  were  only  made  permissive  instead  of  obligatory,  these 
idiools  would  be  nearly  perfect;  and,  we  are  convinced,  there  would  be 
more  Scripture  readers  than  at  present.  The  Society  states,  that  the  Parlia- 
meotary  grants  It  has  received  were  made  ''on  the  condition  that  the 
Scriptures  should  be  read."  No  such  condition,  however,  appears  in  the 
Report  recommending  the  original  grant;  and  the  Society  has  always  been 


*  See  Annaal  Report  on  CoDTicti,  ScenoDal  Papen,  p.  9. 
t  Letter  to  Right  Honourable  G.  Grant,  by  Aoglo-Hibeniue. 
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characterized  by  its  friends,  as  affording  equal  advantages  to  all,  whether 
Protestant  or  Catholic.  This,  in  candour  and  fairness,  it  cannot  be  said  to 
do.  So  far  as  relates  to  training  masters  for  country  schools,  and  publishing 
cheap  and  useful  books,  yery  considerable  good  has  been  eflectod ;  and  in 
tliese  respects  the  Society  deserves  the  gratitude  and  support  of  all  classes. 

The  funds  for  education  administered  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  profeaa  lo 
be  appropriated  without  any  restriction  of  a  religious  nature.  Even  the 
condition  of  Scripture  reading  is  not  enforced ;  and  aid  is  granted  to  any 
school,  for  the  establishment  of  which  a  private  subscription  has  been  made. 
Yet  even  here  the  evil  spirit  of  religious  distinction  has  shown  itself.  For 
this  the  Commissioners  are  not  exclusively  responsible;  but  it  is  attributable 
to  the  interference  of  the  Church,  which  has  claimed  a  permanent  ri^t  of 
nominating  masters  even  fox  these  schools. 

From  this  review,  it  appears  that  there  is  not  one  of  the  many  establish- 
ments for  education  in  Ireland  of  which  the  Roman  Catholics  have  not  a 
right  to  entertain  some  jealousy  and  distrust:  these  feelings  varying  in  pro- 
portion as  the  principle  of  religious  difference,  and  the  fear  of  proselytism, 
prevails. 

It  may  be  expedient  to  bring  the  contending  parties  to  a  test,  which  will 
ascertain  at  once  their  zeal  and  their  sincerity.  If,  as  some  suggest,  tlie 
Roman  Catholics  entertain  hostility  to  all  education,  a  principle  so  vicious 
cannot  be  too  severely  stigmatized,  or  too  strongly  opposed.  If  this  be 
really  latent  in  the  opposition  which  they  have  given  to  various  modificaUons 
of  instruction,  their  conduct  cannot  but  be  considered  as  unfair  and  insi- 
dious. Let  us  inquire,  therefore,  into  the  actual  proceedings  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  with  reference  to  this  question. 

For  a  considerable  part  of  the  last  century,  the  Popish  schoolmaster  and 
his  school  were  persecuted  and  proscribed  by  law.  Penal  enactments  were 
multiplied  against  instruction;  and  the  Alphabet  and  Multiplication  Table 
were  considered  to  be  dangerous  to  the  State.  Even  in  the  late  reign,  we 
find  complaints  made  to  Parliament,  not  that  the  Roman  Catholics  opposed 
the  progress  of  education,  but,  on  the  contrary,  *'that  a  great  number  of 
schools  were  dispersed  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  under  the  tuition  of 
Popish  masters,  contrary  to  the  sense  of  several  acts  of  Parliament."  *  At 
that  time  it  appears  that  the  Catholics  were  very  generally  employed  in 
teaching  their  children  to  read,  even  at  the  hazard  of  pains  and  penaltics.7 
In  our  own  times,  repeated  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  form  societies  for  education ;  but  whilst  almost  every  other  association  for 
instruction  has  shared  in  the  liberality  of  Parliament,  in  this  ease  alone  has 
all  encouragement  been  pertinaciously  refused.  Yet  it  appears  from  a  table 
recently  published,  %  and  uncontradicted,  that  in  the  sin^e  Archdiocese  of 
Tuam,  the  titular  prelate  and  his  clergy  maintain  166  schools,  conlaining 
1B,06A  scholars ;  being  a  greater  number  of  schools  and  scholars  than  can  be 
found  in  the  hands  of  those  societies  to  whom  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
have  been  granted  by  the  Legislature. 

It  may  be  asked,  whence  then  arises  the  controversy  ?  If  the  Ca&hoVics 
are  really  anxious  for  education,  will  they  not  also  admit,  that  edueation  i» 
incomplete  if  founded  on  an  exclusion  of  all  religious  principle?  To  thia 
the  Catholics  give  an  unqualified  assent.  '*  It  is  most  respectfully  submitted 
to  his  Majesty's  government,"  observed  Lord  Fingal  and  the  five  Bishops  in 

*  Ck>inmoi»'  Joumak,  1769.  t  Stephen  on  Charter  Schools,  p.  SI. 

,   \  PmcticRl  Views  on  the  Condition  of  Irehtod,  by  Eneas  Maodonnell,  p.  16. 
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1819,  *'  that  the  want  of  an  early  religious  education  is  one  o(  the  causes 
why  the  peasantry  are  so  easily  induced  to  take  unlawful  oaths,  and  to  com- 
mit those  acts  which  have  disgraced  this  country,  disturbed  its  peace,  and 
impeded  its  prosperity."— ''The  only  education  which  is  not  an  evil  in  it- 
self/" Dr.  Doyle  loo  broadly  states,  **  appears  to  me  to  be  that  which  re- 
gank  both  the  mind  and  heart,  by  uniting  the  literary  with  the  religious 
iffiprovemenl  of  the  people.  To  give  a  child  a  literary  education,  and  send 
him  forth  when  grown  up  to  learn  the  principles  of  his  religion  amidst  the 
hustle  of  the  world  and  the  tumult  of  his  passions,  would  be  only  (o  increase 
his  capacity  for  eVil,  without  subjecting  him  to  any  effectual  restraint,  or 
furnishing  him  with  any  sufficient  instruments  to  good." — ''To  the  task  of 
Irish  improvement,"  observes  Mr.  O'DriscoU.f  ''you  must  bring  the  power- 
ful engine  of  religion,  and  by  a  long,  laborious,  and  persevering  process, 
aided  by  the  education  of  letters,  you  will  effect  much."  The  excellent 
pamphlet  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  i,  already  quoted,  carries  this 
principle  still  further;  and  after  having  enumerated  the  many  vices  and 
errors  prevalent  among  the  various  classes,  states,  "  Such  are  the  effects  of 
education,  without  the  accompaniment  of  religious  instruction." 

Nor  is  the  conduct  of  the  Roman  Catholics  inconsistent  with  these  decla- 
rations. Rdigious  associations,  or  Confraternities,  §  as  they  are  called,  are 
foond  in  many  parishes;  the  members  of  which  are  under  obligation  to 
"assist in  instructing  the  ignorant;  teaching  the  Catechism,  reading  books 
of  piety  for  the  improvement  of  others ;  preparing  children  for  their  first 
communion;  and  visiting  the  sick."  These  recommendations  have  been 
acted  upon ;  and  some  of  the  best  and  most  extensive  schools  in  Ireland  are 
excluttvely  under  the  direction  of  Catholic  Religious  Societies.  We  can 
refer  particularly  to  the  schools  established  by  a  benevolent  Catholic  at 
Waterford  and  its  vicinity,  to  the  Monk's  school  at  Cork,  and  the  school  of 
fit  Clare  at  Limerick. 

From  a  conviction  that  die  mere  establishment  of  schools  would  leave  the 
tmk  of  education  incomplete,  efforts  have  also  been  made  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  to  supply  useful  books,  and  to  establish  circulating  libraries. 
These  establishments  are  the  more  valuable,  because  they  are  supported  by 
the  people  themselves ;  and  their  good  effect  may  be  estimated  from  the  fol- 
lowing statement. 

^  Iknow  ajMtrish^here,  but  a  few  yean  back,  ibe  people  were  ignorant  and  Ti'doua  to  a 
degree  exceedmg  belief.  The  pastor,  tinding  it  impoesible  to  aflbrd  sofiicient  opportunities  of  oral 
BHintction,  renlVed  to  trj  wbetner  religious  reading  might  not  prove  a  useful  substitute.  Accord- 
iaglp,  a  stock  of  books  was  procured,  placed  in  the  chapels,  and  gi?en  to  the  people  in  the  manner 
or  the  oirculathig  libraries.  From  such  as  were  able  to  afford  it,  five— pence  in  the  month  were 
Kqnired  as  means  of  paying  for  the  books,  and  of  adding  to  them  occasionally.  In  this  manner 
has  the  system  proceeded  for  upwards  of  seren  years ;  during  which  time  it  has  cost  the  pastor 
▼eiy  little  trouble;  few  books  hafe  been  damaged,  and  only  two  or  three  lost.  Such  was  the 
people's  indifference,  or  rather  aTersion,  to  spiritual  reading  when  first  proposed,  that  it  was  diifi- 
colt  in  HM»t  cases  to  bring  them  to  it  But  in  a  short  time,  the  practice  began  to  create  a  relish 
ftr  ilBdf ;  new  light  sprung  from  it,  and  showed  the  people  their  alarmioff  deficiencies.  Through 
the  means  of  these  books  the  character  of  the  people  is  so  much  improTed,  they  are  become  so  or- 
der^y,  sober,  and  in  many  instances  so  retigioos,  that  those  who  knew  them  previous  to  the  period 
ii  question  wonder  at  their  change."  ** 

*  Pttaloral  lostructiodi,  1881,  p.  61.  ^p, 

t  Thooghu  on  the  Education  of  Irish  Poor,  p.  15. 

f  Proposal  for  Advancement  of  Religious  Knowledge. 

§  Dr.  l><9le  on  Confraternities,  p.  63. 

**  Proposal  for  AdTancement  oftReUgiotfs  Knowledge,  p.  ^. 
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After  considering  these  facts,  we  trust  our  readers  will  admit,  that,  both 
in  theory  and  practice,  the  Roman  Catholics  are  friendly  to  education,  and 
in  particular  to  that  education  which  is  founded  on  religious  instniction. 

But  though  such  are  their  opinions,  they  vehemently  oppose  any  system 
connected  directly  or  indirectly  with  Proselytism;  and  under  this  name  it  is 
no  doubt  true,  that  they  object  to  schools  in  which  all  children  who  have 
reached  a  certain  proGciency  in  reading  are  compelled  to  read  the  Scriptures. 
On  this  principle  Catholics  and  Protestants  are  at  issue;  it  is  the  questioo 
which  has  excited  the  most  furious  animosities,  and  has  impeded  iocalcii^ 
lably  the  progress  of  education  in  Ireland.* 

Which  of  the  two  parties  has  reason  and  justice  at  its  side? 

''  We  venture  to  express  our  unaoim6us  opinion, "f  declare  four  preUtes 
of  the  Established  Church,  *'  that  no  system  of  education  can  be  carried  into 
effectual  execution  in  Ireland,  unless  it  be  explicitly  avowed  and  clearly 
understood,  as  its  leading  principle,  that  no  attempt  shall  be  made  to  infloeooe 
or  disturb  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any  sect  o;  description  of  Christians.  * '  To 
this  we  fully  and  cordially  assent:  nor  can  we  sufficiently  praise  the  wisdom 
and  liberality  of  the  principle  thus  stated  by  the  Commissioners.  The  simple 
question  to  be  discussed  therefore  is,  whether  an  enforced  reading  of  Ihe 
Scriptures  by  Roman  Catholic  children,  received  in  schools  maintained  at 
the  public  expense,  does,  or  does  not,  contravene  the  doctrine  thus  laid  down 
in  the  14th  Report? 

In  questions  of  religious  faith,  no  one  sect  has  the  right,  or  possesses  U10 
means,  of  judging  for  another.  An  act,  however  reasonable  or  meritorious 
in  one  class  of  persons,  may  be  considered  blameable  by  aoioAher.  With 
the  great  majority  of  mankind,  wearing  a  hat  is  thought  a  matter  with  which 
the  conscience  has  little  concern,  and  ofTering  evidence  on  oath  to  forward, 
the  ends  of  justice  seems  an  act  which  it  would  be  irrational  to  condemn. 
Yet  the  broad  brim  of  the  Quaker  resisted  the  whole  efforts  of  the  State 
and  the  small  community  of  the  Umtas/rairum,  or  Moravians,  have  been 
respected  by  the  Legislature.  Both  sects  have  been  allowed  to  decide  for 
themselves ;  and  we  neither  inflict  penalties  nor  withhold  benefits  on  aeoount 
of  their  conscientious  scruples.!^  The  Protestants,  bred  up  as  they  are  *  *  in 
aj^t  of  principles  and  notions  differing  from  ours  on  the  mode  of  commu- 
nicating religious  knowledge,  cannot  fairly  judge  us  by  their  own  criterion; 
and,  therefore,  as  benevolent  men  and  as  Christians,  they  ought  to  be  more 
indulgent  to  our  feelings  in  what  regards  the  religious  education  of  our  people, 
and  more  cautious  of  charging  us  with  hostility  to  education^  and  to  the 
moral  improvement  of  the  poor,  merely  for  endeavouring  to  preserve  Ihcsn 
in  the  religion  for  which  their  fathers  suffered."  Such  is  the  calm  aad 
rational  appeal  made  by  the  author  to  whom  we  have  so  often  referred,— 
a  Catholic  priest  himself,  and  fully  competent  to  speak  the  opinions  of  the 
body  to  which  he  belongs.  It  is  not  because,  as  Protestants,  we  believe 
that  Scripture-readingMn  schools  is  meritorious  and  useful,  that  we  have  any 
right  to  call  on  the  Giitholics  to  assent  to  such  a  proposition.  Peituaps  the 
broadest  line  of  distinction  between  the  two  sects,  and  that  which  to  us  eoiv- 
stitutes  a  principal  superiority  of  the  reformed  churches^  is  the  assertian  of 
the  right  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of  faith  by  all  of  the  Protestant 

•  Fourteenth  Report  on  Bducation.  p.  2. 

t  Seiwional  Papers,  1813. 
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eommttnion.  ]^ut  thid,  which  we  pertinaciously  Mert,  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics pertinaciously  deny.  This  has  been,  from  the  earliest  times,  as  much 
an  article  of  their  religion  as  transubstanliation  or  the  seven  sacraments ; 
and  2S  a  corollary  from  this  denial  of  the  right  of  private  judgment,  neces- 
sarily follows  the  refusal  to  place  the  Scriptures  in  the  hands,  either  of  the 
young  or  of  adults,  without  the  commentary  of  the  Roman  Church  upon 
tbt  sacred  text*  Should  we  act  wisely  in  refusing  to  educate  the  Irish 
peasantry,  unless  they  read  books  in  which  the  invocation  of  the  Virgin  and 
the  intercession  of  the  saints  were  attacked  ?  The  question  of  an  entbrccd 
Scripture  instruction  is  the  same  in  principle,  and  only  diflers  in  degree. 
We  declare  our  willingness  to  educate  the  Catholics ;  we  protest  against 
allowing  any  religious  distinctions  to  influence  us;  and  yet  we  affix  to  our 
iDterposition  the  very  reasonable  and  moderate  condition,  of  abjuring  one 
of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  their  Church.  "Why  do  not  priests  allow  the 
Bible,  that  excellent  and  sacred  volume,  to  be  read  in  schools  ?" — We  might 
as  well  inquire,  **  Why  they  forbid  their  flocks  to  come  to  church,— that 
excellent  and  sacred  place;  or  to  profess  Protestantism,  that  excellent  and 
sacred  religion?"* 

But  the  Roman  Catholics  have  more  to  complain  of  than  an  obligatory 
Scripture  instruction,  though  even  that  we  have  seen  to  be  at  variance  with 
the  principles  of  the  1  Mh  Report*  Frank  avowals  of  the  intention  of  making 
proselytes  have  taken  place ;  and  exhortations  have  been  delivered  to  en- 
courage the  faithful  in  the  performance  of  this  duty.  In  this  some  members 
of  the  Church,  and  the  more  zealous  dissenters,  have  concurred ;  who, 
whihl  they  declare  controversial  war,  are  horror-struck  that  the  Catholics, 
in  their  turn,  should  invoke  the  fathers,  and  prepare  for  battle.  A  prelate, 
who  informs  us  that  **His  Majesty  had  been  graciously  pleased,  by  the 
recommendation  of  his  confidential  advisers,  to  intrust  him  with  the  charge 
of  an  extensive  diocese,"f  calls  the  attention  of  his  clergy  'Mo  the  corrupt 
system  of  faith  and  practice  by  which  the  people  committed  to  his  care  are 
iKset  and  entangled. "t  He  then  proceeds  to  inform  them  that  thev  ai^e 
sworn,  **at  their  ordination,  to  effect  the  removal  of  the  errors  or  the 
Romish  Church  from  the  minds  of  their  parishioners,  with  a  view  to  the 
iubtitiuticn  of  the  reformed  code  of  Christian  truths  which  is  professed  by 
the  United  Churdi  of  England  and  Ireland."  §  The  bishop  then  states,** 
that  "  Education  ought  to  be  considered  by  us,  not  as  tho  instrument  of 
political,  civil,  or  even  moral  improvement,  but  of  religious  improvement;  ff 
—not  religion  according  to  any  indeterminate  notion  of  it,  but  the  religion 
of  Christ,  not  only  as  the  Lord  hath  commanded,  but  a$  our  church  hath 
received  the  same.  This  we  are  to  bind  upon  their  belief,  and  interweave 
into  their  practice."  After  this  declaration,  it  was  not  surprising  that 
Ae  Hegira  of  fliis  prelate,  from  Killaloe  to  Bath,  was  rapid  and  unex- 
pected. 

The  condnct  of  some  of  the  zealous  Dissenters  has  been  even  more  objec- 
tionable than  this  frank  indiscretion  on  the  part  of  the  Church .  Their  wisdom 
lu»,  in  many  instances,  been  that  of  the  serpent;  and,  whilst  protesting 
•gftinsfproseiytism,  they  have  endeavoured  in  every  way  to  undermine  and 
attack  the  feWi  of  the  peasantry.  Tracts  of  the  most  insulting  tendency  have 
iKJen  printed  and  circulated.    When  **  The  Prophecies  relating  to  Anti- 

*  Letter  to  Riglit  HononniHItf  C  Oraot,  on  Bisliop  Mant's  Chargr,  p.  39 
.  t  Cbargc  by  the  Rqt.  Dr.  Mcmt,  p.  1.  \  Page  25. 

{Page  26.  ♦♦  PacTf  27.     '  tt  t*ttg<*  41. 
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Christ," — **  Latin  Prayers  not  fit  for  Irishmen," — **  Close  conformilj  be*, 
twecn  the  Jews  and  Roman  Catholics,"  are  distributed  at  the  same  time,  and 
by  the  same  hands,  with  the  Bible,  is  it  surprising  that  the  latter  should  be 
viewed  with  some  degree  of  suspicion?  Were  these  efforts  at  convcrewo 
made  through  any  other  agency  than  that  of  education,  they  would  not  be  so 
objectionable;  and,  if  they  were  made  fairly  and  above-board,  they  would 
not  be  so  deserving  of  moral  censure.  But  every  school  into  which  this  evil 
spirit  enters  creates  around  it  a  circle  of  suspicion  and  alarm,  and  limits  the 
exertions  of  those  who  ought  to  be  successful,  because  they  are  honest  and 
sincere.  May  we  not  ask  these  friends  to  prosely  lism,  avowed  or  concealed, 
whether  they  would  tolerate  from  the  Catholics  the  conduct  they  therasclYcs 
pursue  ?  What  would  they  think  if  Dr.  Doyle  and  Mr.  O'Connell  were  to 
make  an  apostolic  tour  throughout  England,  lecturing  publicly  at  eveiy 
market  town  against  the  error  of  heresy,  and  recommending  the  consola- 
tory doctrines  of  indulgences  and  absolution.  The  conversion  of  a  single 
Protestant,  even  that  of  a  bar-maid  at  Shrewsbury,  or  a  waiter  at  Baniet, 
would  shake  all  Bartlett  s  buildings  to  their  centre. 

Our  readers  must  not  imagine,  however,  that  we  consider  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, though  excusable,  altogettier  blameless.  They  have  sometimes 
taken  alarm  when  danger  was  not  impending,  and  have  refused  the  aenricei 
of  friends,  who  had  no  second  or  hidden  object  in  view.  Such  is  the  natnral 
consequence  of  any  system  like  that  which  prevails  in  Ireland,  mischievous 
no  less  by  llie  evil  it  produces,  than  by  the  good  which  it  prevents.  Whilst 
we  admit  the  great  sacrifices  made  out  of  their  poverty  by  the  Catholic 
clergy,  whilst  we  are  grateful  for  the  services  they  have  rendered,  we  cannot 
consider  them  a  proper  body  to  be  unreservedly  intrusted  with  thedutiesol 
education .  These  duties  we  consider  as  both  civil  and  political ;  and  in  their 
discharge  the  clergy  of  neither  sect  should  be  allowed  any  dominion.  An 
unrestrained  power  may  be  conceded  to  them  in  religious  instructiont  andil 
is  their  duty  to  prevent  any  improper  interference  in  matters  of  faiih;  fcul 
this  is  all  they  should  seek  or  obtain.  They  may  be  useful  instrumenls;  they 
would  be  dangerous  masters. 

On  what  plan  then  ought  the  education  of  the  poor  to  be  placed  in  Irelaodt 
Our  answer  is  a  simple  one — on  such  a  foundation  as  will  ensure  to  all  , 
sects  equal  advantages,  and  will  extend  to  every  peasant  the  mcansofin* 
struction.     One  common  system  for  all,  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic,  w  \ 
consider  to  be  infinitely  preferable  to  separate  and  exclusive  sdiools.  But  , 
if  separate  schools  are  to  be  maintained  for  Protestants,  a  measure  whiAjJ 
deprecate,  it  is  the  grossest  injustice  to  leave  the  establishment  exclosiVDl 
Catholic,  without  similar  assistance.    With  respect  to  the  course  of  mdijl 
to  be  adopted  in  liberal  schools,  those  who  have  considered  many  of  tbew* 
mentary  books  of  Catholic  religious  education  are  aware  that  the  gre^ 
part  of  them  deserve  the  approbation  even  of  Protestant  instructois.  ^^ 
would  refer  to  Chalmers's  Morality  of  the  Bible,  the  Evangelical  HMvy^ 
Christ,  Reeve's  History  of  the  Bible,  and  many  others.    In  some  of  the  pe* 
riodical  circulating  libraries  we  have  described,  the  following  books  are 
admitted  : — Dr.  Hornihold's  Explanation  of  the  Commandments— B«M*U 
Exposition  of  Christian  BocAnno^Goiher'a  EmpoBitUmo/the  Bfi^l^^ 
Oo^peU—lvDxXzWon  of  Christ— Chaloner's  Meditalions.    On  these  booB 
the  religious  education  of  Catholics  might  very  safely  beibunded.  We  ai« 
also  convinced  that  certain  extracts  might  be  made  from  the  Seriptur^ 
themselves,  which  would  give  no  offence  to  pious  Roman  Catholics.  Id  ^ 
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schools  of  mulual  insfrucUoD,  both  in  France  and  Italy,  works  of  this  de- 
scription have  been  introduced  and  approved  of  by  the  clergy.  We  par- 
ticularly call  the  attention  of  the  Irish  Catholics  to  the  Sacred  History  of 
AutOBclli,  published  at  Florence  in  1819.  (Compendio  dlstoria  Sacra, 
ad  uso  della  scuola  dinsegnamente  reciproco  a  Firenze.)  The  tablets  used 
in  the  French  schools  are  also  worthy  of  attention.  * '  Les  tableaux  dc?  lee- 
tare  choisie,  tons  des  sujets  religieux  revetus  de  I'autorite  ecciesiastique, 
kmi  de  chacun  des  exereices  une  sorte  d'instruclion  pour  le  coeur,  en  d^ve- 
loppant  les  sentimens  les  plus  favorables  d  la  pratique  de  la  vertu." 
(Rapport  de  la  Soei6t6  pour  I'Instruction  616mentairc,  1823,  p.  31.)  The 
study  of  such  extracts  seems  to  have  been  all  that  was  contemplated  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Education,  when  they  speak  of  **a  selection  from  Sacred 
History,  which  shall  not  be  liable  to  any  of  the  objections  made  to  the  use 
of  the  Scriptures  in  the  course  of  education.''  *  This,  too,  is  all  that  is 
suggested  by  Mr.  Leslie  Foster,  when  he  recommends  ' '  such  extracts  from 
the  NewTestamentf  as  no  candid  Roman  Catholic  can  imagine  to  jiave  any 
bearing  on  points  in  dispute.'' 

That  this  proposition  would  not  bo  rejected  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  we 
>  infer  from  the  reasonableness  of  the  case,  and  the  document  presented  to 
Mr.  Grairt  by  Lord  Fingall  and  the  five  Bishops,  and  also  from  Dr.  Doyle's 
directions  given  in  a  printed  letter  to  one  of  his  clergy.  "To  meet  the 
wishes  of  others,  a  lesson  or  lessons  of  the  Douay  Bible  may  bo  read  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  children  each  day,  by  the  master  who  teaches  them  their 
catechism."^  Such  a  volume  of  extracts,  and  other  elementary  books, 
having  been  approved  of  by  some  of  the  most  authoritative  persons  on  both 
sides,  we  would  willingly  give  to  the  parish  clergy  of  either  persuasion  an 
absolute  veto  on  the  introduction  of  new  books  into  the  primary  schools. 
These  gentlemen  should  have  a  constant  power  of  superintendence,  and 
certain  hours  should  be  allotted  to  them  for  the  peculiar  religious  instruction 
of  the  children  of  their  respective  communions.  If  Parliamentary  grants 
are  necessary,  they  should  be  appropriated  exclusively  in  building  school- 
booses,  training  masters  and  mistresses,  and  providing  useful  and  cheap 
books.  The  school  itself  should  be  maintained  by  the  contributions  of  the 
clei^y,  and,where  those  were  inadequate,  by  parish  assessment,  this  charge 
being  thrown  upon  the  landlords*  rent,  and  not  upon  the  occupying  tenant. 
Subscribers  to  a  certain  amount,  and  the  parishioners  in  a  special  vestry, 
should  be  allowed  the  nomination  of  the  master;  but  no  appointment  should 
take  place,  except  of  a  person  bringing  a  certiBcate  of  qualification  from  a 
central  school  maintained  in  Dublin.  A  garden,  and  wherever  it  is  practi- 
cable some  acres  of  land,  should  be  attached  to  each  school ;  and  agricultural 
instruction,  with  an  elementary  knowledge  of  mechanics  and  chemistry, 
should  form  part  of  the  course  of  study.  Every  school  should  be  a  schoo]  of 
industry. 

Though  we  are  convinced  that  such  a  proposition  as  this  would  be  re- 
ceired  with  gratitude  in  Ireland,  and  would  be  most  useful,  we  are  not  such 
eothusiasia  as  to  imagine  that  it  would  remedy  all  the  evil  consequences  of 
injofiftice  and  oppression.  '*  An  improved  course  of  Education,"  observed 
Mr.  Plunket,  "  ought  to  grow  out  of  an  improved  system  of  Governm^t. 
We  are  otherwise  only  teaching  wretched  peasantry  to  calculate  wealth  he 


*  FomtMnth  Report.  Education. 
Appendix  to  roarteenth  Report. 
Pattorai  Iiutructioi],  p.  63. 
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can  never  poesess,  and  to  read  of  happiness  he  is  not  destined  to  enjoy."  A 
writer  who,  though  he  conceals  his  name,  is  well  known  as  a  friend  and  cor^ 
respondent  of  fiurke,  observes,  ''Learning  is  not  only  considered  by«me 
instructors  to  be  better  than  house  and  land,  but  to  be  preferable  to  meat, 
clothing,  and  all  such  coarse  enjoyments.  If  a  child's  mind  is  fed,  it  seems 
this  is  all  the  nowishraent  he  requires.  The  energies  of  his  spirit  are  to  sup- 
port the  weakness  of  his  flesh,  and  science  is  to  check  the  progress  of  starva* 
tion  !  Then  as  to  clothing,  provided  his  intellect  is  well  lined,  no  matter  how 
thinly  his  body  is  covered. — Murtagh  Shaughnesfy'a  ehildren  are  «efy 
naked !  Poor  things,  they  ought  to  1^  sent  to  school — Tiiey  have  nothing 
to  eat ! — They  should  be  taught  to  read  without  a  moment's  loss  of  time  ! — 
By  writing,  reading,  and  arithmetic,  all  the  evils  of  life  are  to  be  cured,  and  all 
its  wants  supplied."* 

But  this  is  too  miserable  for  mockery.  Education  is  not  a  nostrum  tbai  ii 
to  cure  every  possible  disease.  We  know  that  equal  laws  fairly  administered, 
personal  freedom,  and  more  extended  employment,  are  the  first  wants  of  Ire- 
land. But  it  is  no  less  true  that  even  these  remedies,  did  we  possess  a  govern- 
ment sufficiently  strong  and  virtuous  to  try  them,  would  be  incomplete 
without  a  wise,  a  comprehensive,  and  truly  liberal  system  of  Education  f . 

*  Letter  to  the  Rif  hi  Hon.  C.  Grant,  by  Athamie, 

t  See  another  ariide,  19  which  the  State  of  Educatioa  in  Ireland  is  diaonncd,  toI.  xxxviL 
page  SO. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  THE  LATE  DR.  BROWN'S  CONNEXION  WITH 

THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

Refierciicc  is  nado  to  the  IbliowiDg  NorratiTe  in  page  168.  (Note.) 

Wwa  Ifae  Edlobnrgh  Review 'commeDced,  Ibe  ideas  of  aatfaonbip  being  somewhat 
dUbrent  front  what  they  are  at  present,  the  papers  were  contributed  wllhont  any  peeiH 
niary  compensation.     Some  articles  were  writen  by  Dr.  Brown,  and  bear  the  marks- 
of  Ills  genios.     He  was  the  author  of  the  leading  article  of  the  second  number — a  Re 
view  of  the  Philosophy  of  Kant ;  and  1  believe  every  one  who  has  attended  to  tbe  subject 
wJli  allow  tlial  he  has  made  it  as  intelligible  as  the  nature  of  it  admits.     In  reference  to 
this  subject  I  may  here  insert  two  extracts  from  the  letters  of  Dr.  Currie  : — '*  I  have 
heard  that  yon  are  engaged  in  the  Edinbnrgh  Review,  which  makes  a  great  impressioB 
here,  and  which  certainly  displays  uncommon  vigour  and  information.     It  stnicii  me 
Ihat  the  artideon  Kant  must  be  from  you.     I  received  from  it  great  pleasure  and  instruc- 
tion.    I  could  wish  there  was  a  little  less  severity  in  the  Review ;  but  1  have  scarcely 
now  a  right  to  speak,  lest  it  should  be  imputed  to  personal  feeling^ — having  observed 
tlial  there  is  a  little  touch  at  myself,  or  rather,  perhaps,  poor  Burns,  In  the  la8tnuml>er." 
In  another  letter  he  thus  writes : — **  I  assure  you  thai  the  compliment  1  paid  you  on  the 
review  of  Kant  was  perfectly  sincere.     1  had  been  endeavouring  to  penetrate  into  his 
system  with  no  great  success.     The  demonstration  you  have  given  of  the  points  in  which 
it  agrees  and  disagrees  with  Bjrkieley,  has,  1  think,  tlirown  light  upon  the  whole.     I 
sliall  trouble  myself  no  more  with  transcendentalism  :  I  consider  it  as  a  philosophical 
haOncinatlon.     We  must  rest  after  all,  1  believe,  for  the  present,  in  the  system  of  Dr. 
RM ;  such,  at  least,  is  the  inclination  of  my  mind.     Mr.  Stewart's  view  of  tbe  life  and. 
writings  of  this  sage  has  given  me  extraordinary  pleasure." 

Hit  connexion  with  the  Review,  however,  was  but  of  brief  continuance.  Some 
liberties  that  were  taken  with  one  of  his  papers,  by  tbe  gentleman  who  had  the  soperin- 
tewlence  of  the  publication  of  the  third  number,  led  to  ^^misunderstanding,  which  ter- 
minated in  his  withdrawing  his  assistance  from  the  work. 

Many  of  Dr.  Brown's  firiends  regretted  that  any  circumstance  should  have  occurred 
to  put  an  end  to  his  connexion  with  the  Review.  To  his  immediate  fame  it  certainly 
was  Ib  some  degree  injurious, — both  because  at  that  time  there  was  no  means  by  which 
a  young  man  could  so  easily  be  brought  into  public  notice  as  by  writing  in  that  work ;  and, 
more  indirectly,  because,  without  imputing  any  improper  motive,  his  name  has  scarcely 
ever  appeared  in  it  with  the  approbation  it  deserves.  In  other  respects,  however, 
the  circumstance  was  perhaps  not  to  be  regretted.  There  are  minds  to  which  the  neglect 
of  their  contemporaries  is  not  disadvantageous ;  and  the  facilities  to  immediate  applause, 
enjoyed  by  a  contributor  to  a  popular  periodical  publication,  are  not  always  favourable 
lo  those  habits  that  seem  necessary  for  the  production  of  a  work  of  permanent  fame. 
Though  repeatedly  and  earnestly  solicited  to  join  again  the  Edinburgh  Review,  he 
coBStantly  declined ;  and  he  was  never  afterwards  connected  with  any  individual  in  any 
literary  n<xtk. —  L^e  ofBronm,  by  WeUk,  p.  79 — 8t. 
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In  a  Note  at  Page  163,  the  Subject  of  the  foregoing  Remarki  is  again  jeverfed  to  in  the 

following  Temu. 

TflouGHthe  distinguisbed  individual  vbo  at  present  conducts  the  Edinburgh  Review* 
had  the  superiotendeuce  of  the  papers  from  the  commenceinent,  he  was  act  nominated 
Editor  till  the  publication  of  the  fourth  nomber ;  and  the  publication  of  the  third  num- 
ber was,  in  his  absence,  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a  gentleman  who  has  long  been  known 
as  one  of  the  most  popular  contributors  to  its  pages,  t  It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that 
none  of  these  eminent  individuals  allowed  tbis  unfortunate  misunderstanding  to  lessen 
their  sentiments  of  mutual  regard,  or  lo  interfere  with  their  habits  of  Intinacy.  Dr. 
Brown  had  prepared  some,  materials  for  the  fourth  number,  which  were  never  nsed. 
In  particular,  he  had  written  a  very  ingenious  paper  on  the  second  volume  of  Miss 
Baillie's  Plays.  An  able  article,  but  in  a  very  different  spirit,  upon  the  same  work, 
appeared  from  another  band.  This  he  regretted  no  farther  than  as  he  was  prevented 
from  bearing  testimony  to  the  merits  of  an  author  of  whose  genius  he  enlertained  a  very 
high  idea.  He  used  to  take  credit  to  himself  for  being  one  of  the  first  in  Edinburgh 
who  appreciated  her  excellences ;  and  he  regretted  that  her  works  had  not  met  with  a 
more  favourable  reception.  Upon  the  subject  once  being  mentioned,  I  recollect  he 
said,  with  a  smile,  *'  I  really  consider  this  to  be  one  of  the  great  heresies  of  the  Edin* 
bnrgh  Review." 

In  stating  that  Dr.  Brown's  name  has  scarcely  ever  appeared  In  the  Edinburgh  Jour- 
nal with  the  approbation  it  deserves,  1  most  except  the  very  flattering  allusion  to  the 
first  edition  of  his  work  **  On  Cause  and  EflTect,'*  to  which  reference  is  made  in  ano- 
ther part  of  this  work.  ' '  The  Paradise  of  Coquettes''  also  met  with  a  very  high  eologium ; 
but  without  an  J  idea  that  he  was  the  author.  Indeed,  till  after  his  death,  his  luxme 
was  never  mentioned  either  as  a  poet  or  philosopher.  In  a  late  number  a  pledge  has 
been  given,  which  U  is  anxiously  hoped  will  be  speedily  redeemed.^ 

ON  THE  UTIUTY  OF  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  MIND. 

The  Cootroveny  to  which  the  subjoined  Obserralions  reler  is  mentioned  in  a  Note,  page  I63L 

The  philosophy  of  the  mind,  in  order  to  have  any  chance  of  improving  upon  Conner 
advances,  must  share  at  least  some  degree  of  that  estimation  which  the  other  scienees 
enjoy.  But  we  are  told  by  some  persons,  that  when  the  pretensions  of  this  boasted 
philosophy  are  sifted  to  the  bottom,  It  will  be  found  that  it  is  incapable  of  making  any 
substantial  additions  either  to  our  knowledge  or  to  our  power.  To  counteract  theso 
depreciatory  views  is  the  main  object  of  Mr.  Stewart  in  his  preilminary  dissertation.  He 
rightly  judges  that  his  favourite  science  has  much  at  issue  In  such  an  Investigation.  The 
public  seems  already  sufficiently  disposed  to  neglect,  if  not  to  undervalue  it ;  and  if  the 
idea  should  prevail,  that  it  has  nothing  either  »«7p  or  t/«^2  to  communicate,  it  Is  pretty 
clear  that  all  remaining  curiosity  about  the  laws  of  the  intellectual  world  would  be 
extinguished,  and  all  farther  improvement  of  this  great  and  interesting  department  of 
knowledge  entirely  abandoned.  The  occasion  of  this  important  discussion,  which  oc- 
cupies the  far  greater  part  of  the  preliminary  discourse,  is  stated  by  Mr.  Stevrart  In  Ihs 
following  passage  : — 


*^  When  f  first  ventured  to  appear  before  the  public  as  an  author,  I  resolved  that  nothing  i 
ever  indaee  me  to  enter  into  any  controvernr  dn  defence  of  my  ooodOMaas,  hot  to  leave  thai  la 
■tand  or  to  fall  by  their  own  evidence.  As  this  indifference,  however,  about  the  fate  of  my  paiti* 
cular  doctrines,  arose  from  a  deep-rooted  conviction,  both  or  the  importance  pf  my  eul^t,  imd  of 
the  soondneas  of  my  plan,  it  was  impoeaible  for  me  to  be  inienaible  to  ■ocfa  criticisms  as  were  de 
rected  against  either  of  these  two  fundamental  assumptions.  Some  critioiams  of  this  deocnplioa  I 
had,  from  the  first^  anticipated ;  and  I  would  not  have  failed  to  obviate  them  in  the  introdaetioa  id 
fflj  former  work,  if  Ibadnot  been  afraid  to  expose  myself  to  the  imputation  of  prolixity^  bf 


*  Mr.  Jeffrey  is  the  gentleman  here  aDuded  to.    He  was  the  Editor  of  the  Review  at  die 
when  these  obeervations  were  written. 

f  Probably  the  Rev.  Sidney  Smith. 
'   i  The  article  on  Drs.  Brown  and  Reid,  republished  in  this  volume,  is  the  only  one  that  haa  ap- 
peared siooe  the  foregoing  ohaervatMos  were  irritten  by  the  Rev.  D.  Webb. 
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nriDi^  up  ofajeolioiis  for  the  pnrpoie  oCTcfatiog  them.  I  longecl,  therefore,  for  an  opportunity  of 
lemc  able  to  state  these  objections  in  the  less  suspicions  woras  of  another ;  and,  still  more,  in  the 
worosof  some  writer  whose  talents  might  contribute  to  draw  the  public  attention  to  an  amiment, 
■  whidk  I  conceived  the  credit  of  my  mvoorite  studies  to  be  so  peculiarly  interested*  For  such 
an  opportunity  I  am  indebted  to  a  Tery  able  article  b  the  Edmburah  Review^  in  replying  to 
which  I  shaU  have  occasion  to  obmte  most  of  the  objections  which  I  had  foreseen,  as  well  as 
farkras  othem  which,  1  must  own,  had  never  occurred  to  me." — PreL  Dissert,  pp.  29, 3Q. 

The  article  to  which  Mr.  Stewart  here  particalarly  refers  is  the  review  of  the  eieel- 
lent  account  which  he  some  years  ago  published  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr.  Reid. 
lo  his  surrey  of  the  scope  and  spirit  of  that  great  pliilosopher's  writings,  he  insisted  a 
good  deal  upon  the  general  analogy  between  ttie  inductive  science  of  mind  and  the  in- 
ductive science  of  matter ;  maintaining,  that  the  same  rules  of  philosophising  were 
eqoally  applicable,  and  equally  promised  advancement  to  both.  In  the  article  alluded 
to,  it  was  on  the  other  hapd  argued,  that  induction  can  only  be  applied  to  the  study  of 
tike  mind  in  the  way  of  chtervaiion^ — that  observation  without  experiment  never  in- 
creases our  pcwer, — and  that  all  that  the  observer  of  mind  can  do,  is  merely  to  classify 
and  give  names  to  phenomena  perfectly  notorious  to  all  mankind.  Mr.  Stewart  here 
largely  controverts  all  those  positions,  and  vhidicates  the  claims  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  mind  to  increase  both  our  knowledge  and  our  power,  in  terms  to  which  all  must 
allow  the  praise  of  uncommon  eloquence ;  but  the  vindication  would,  we  think,  have 
been  more  complete,  had  he  illustrated  with  greater  precision  the  nature  and  results  of 
tttlellectual  analysis,  and  devetoped  more  fully  the  relations  which  connect  this  science 
with  the  otW  branches  of  our  knowledge.  His  reply,  however,  is,  upon  the  whole, 
powerfU  and  conclusive  ;  and  as  it  necessarily  calls  upon  us  to  adverl  to  the  arguments 
of  his  antagonist,  we  think  it  right  once  for  all  to  state,  that  we  greatly  admire  the 
•coteness  and  fertility  of  thoaght  with  which  they  are  supported,  and  regret  that  such 
rare  talents  for  metaphysical  speculation  should  be  employed  to  underrate  the  importance 
of  meiaphysical  science. 

The  position  which  this  writer  so  confidently  maintains,  *^  that  the  metaphysical  en- 
quirer can  disclose  nothtng  of  which  all  his  pupils  were  not  previously  aware,''  ap- 
pears to  us,  we  must  say,  to  be  nothing  less  than  absurd  ;  and  has  led  the  critic  into 
inconalstencies  which  all  his  ingenuity  has  not  been  able  to  veil.  The  epithets  of 
''  hnportani  *'  and  '*  valuable"  so  liberally  bestowed  upon  the  speculations  of  Mr. 
Stewart,  would  come  very  well  firom  a  writer  who  admitted  the  us^lness  of  mete* 
physical  enquiry ;  but  we  profess  ourselves  unable  to  discover  how  they  can  be  made 
to  Ully  with  an  argument  intended  to  prove  that  all  ideas  of  metaphjfsical  utility  are 
Tbionary,  and  that  mankind  would  have  lost  nothing  though  the  philosophy  of  the 
mind  had  never  existed.  Neither  do  we  see  how  any  one  can  talk  of  Locke  as  worthy 
of  being  ranked  with  Newton,  who  wishes  to  make  us  believe  that  this  great  meta- 
pbysician  could  only  draw  the  attention  of  mankind  to  conclusions  just  about  as  noto- 
rious as  these, — **  that  each  of  us  has  ten  fingers  and  ten  toes,  and  a  certain  number 
of  teelb,  distinguishable  Into  masticators  and  incisors !"  How,  again,  can  any  science 
be  remarkable  for  ''  profundity./'  aU  the  truths  of  which  are  said  to  be  just  as  much 
known  to  the  clown  as  to  the  philosopher?  Or  what  can  there  be  *'  to  gratify  and 
exalt  a  keen  and  aspiring  cifrtof%,"  where  discoveries  are  **  obvious  and  easy  to  such 
humble  judges  of  intellectual  resource  as  horse-jockeys  and  bear  dancers ! " 

Bat,  leaving  these  incongruities  and  witticisms,  we  proceed  to  remark,  that  the  me- 
tapiiysleal  disputes  which  obtain  among  mankind  would  be  utterly  unaccountable,  were 
il  trae,  at  the  Reviewer  maintains ,  that  all  men  have  equal  knowledge  of  all  the  opera- 
tions of  their  minds.  Without  going  back  to  those  dark  and  unscientific  ages,  when 
fitfse  metaphysics  constituted 

**  The  schoolman's  glory  and  the  churchman's  boast," 

we  would  beg  to  be  informed,  how  the  most  enlightened  men  come,  at  this  day,  to  be 
divided  In  opinion  regarding  intellectual  phenomena,  as  to  which,  upon  this  principle, 
every  person  knows  all  that  it  is  possible  to  know  ?  How  could  any  opinion  about  the 
Bind  be  shown  to  be  erroneous,  if  the  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  mind  is  of  the 
same  kmd  in  all?  If  we  all  know,  absolutely,  every  thing  that  can  be  known  about  the 
laws  which  regulate  our  intellectual  operations,  how  comes  it  that  there  is  ever  any  he- 
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sltatioD  or  any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  question  of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  for 
example, — or,  as  to  the  prineipte  upon  which  we  approve  and  disapprove  In  matters 
of  morality, — or,  as  to  the  origin  and  eharaeter  of  our  passions  and  affeetions? 
There  could  evidently  be  no  difficulty  or  difference  as  to  these  or  any  other  ^luestions  re- 
garding our  intellectual  constitution,  if  all  the  connexions  and  laws  of  mental  operation, 
— if  the  geneiii  of  all  our  ideas  and  feelings  were  equally  and  perfectly  known  to  every 
one.  We  may  here  olMerve,  tliat  the  disputes  and  uncertainties  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded give  no  ground  to  the  opinion  which  we  often  hear  from  the  superficial,  that  there 
Is  nothing  satisfactory  in  the  science  of  the  mind,— that  all  its  principles  are  unsettled, 
— and  that  there  is  no  hope  of  farther  light.  The  uncertalntief  which  still  hang  over 
some  of  its  principles  afford,  indeed,  a  proof  that  we  have  something  to  discover^  and, 
therefore,  a  proof  tliat  the  Reviewer's  assertion  Is  wholly  unfounded ;  but  no  proof  wfaal^ 
ever  that  we  shall  never  attain  to  a  state  of  greater  knowledge  and  certainty.  Many  er- 
rors, by  which  the  progress  of  this  science  was  long  impeded,  have  at  length  dis- 
appeared ;  and  many  points,  long  contested,  have  been  finally  settled  by  more  enlightened 
enquiries.  There  is,  therefore,  every  reason  to  conclude  that,  by  persevering  in  the 
proper  road  of  investigation,  farther  advances  will  yet  be  made,  and  the  domain  of  un- 
certainty more  and  more  narrowed.  8i  homines  per  ianta  armorum  tpaHa  vican  vermn 
invemendi  et  coUndi  scientias  tenuistenif  nee  tamen  uteriitt  progredi  poMsteni,  audax 
procul  dubio  et  temeraria  foret  opinio ^  potMe  rem  in  ulleriut  pregredi.  Quod  si  in  rid 
ipsa  erratitm  sit ,  alque  hominum  opera  in  Us  eonsumpta  ,  in  quitms  minimi  opoHebai  ; 
srquitur  ex  eo  ,  mm  in  rebus  ipsis  dffficuUatem  oriri,  qua  potesiatis  nostra  non  sunt  ^ 
sed  inteUeetu  kumanOy  f^usque  usu  et  applicaiioni ;  qu€B  res  remedium  et  meetieinam 
SMseipit*  * 

The  great  argument  of  the  Reviewer  is,  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  mankind  can  have 
any  thing  new  to  learn  about  phenomena  of  which  all  have  been  etmseious.  We  are  all 
equally  conscious  of  all  our  intellectual  operations;  and,  therefore,  to  talk  of  discoveries, 
within  the  sphere  of  consciousness,  Is  an  abuse  of  words.  It  is  upon  this  ground,  he  con- 
cludes, that  the  philosopher  cannot  tell  even  the  clown  any  fact  about  his  internal  consti- 
tution of  which  he  was  not  aware  before.  ^*  We  ail  arrive,"  says  he,  ''cU  a  perfect  knott^ 
ledge  qf  our  mindSj  as  we  do  qfour  native  parish,  without  study  or  exertion,''*  Wliat  a 
striking  contrast  between  this  opinion  and  that  of  Mr.  Hume ! — "To  hope,"  say  thispene- 
testing  writer,  "that  we  shall  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  mind  without  pains,  while 
the  greatest  geniuses  have  failed  with  the  utmost  pains,  must  certainly  be  esteemed  suf- 
ficiently vain  anj^presomptuous."  They,  indeed,  who  have  ventured  to  look  closely 
into  tlieir  minds,'  with  a  view  to  any  disputed  metaphysical  principle,  or  who  recottecC 
what  has  been  said  by  all  the  greatest  philosophers  of  the  peculiar  difficulty  attending  the 
scrutiny  of  the  intellectual  phenomena,  and  the  very  opposite  Judgments  which  have  been 
delivered  in  regard  to  them — such  persons  will  be  not  a  little  startled,  we  should  think, 
to  be  told  that,  after  all,  we  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  our  minds,  and  that  too,  Inde- 
pendent of  all  study  or  exertion  !  We  are  not  all  interested  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  word  diseovery,  when  used  with  strict  propriety,  can  be  applied  to  the  conclusions  oi 
the  metaphysician  regarding  the  laws  of  mind.  If  the  intellectual  philosopher  is  not  to 
be  ranked  as  a  discoverer,  because  all  the  facts  with  which  his  science  is  conversant  have 
always  existed  in  onr  consciousness,  this  Is  merely  a  matter  of  verbal  criticism  ;  and  does 
not  at  all  affect  the  proposition,  that  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  to  which  these  facts  be- 
long is  capable  of  being  substantially  increased  by  metaphysical  enquiry.  It  Is  trae,  that 
we  are  all  equally  conscious  of  all  the  intellectual  functions  ;  but  it  does  not  by  any  meau 
follow,  that  our  actual  knowledge  of  them  is  equal  and  perfect.  Were  that  the  case, 
it  would  be  impossible,  as  we  have  already  shown,  to  account  for  the  difficulties  and  con- 
tradictions of  metaphysical  science.  Consciousness  is  merely  that  rnpotuntary  and  mo 
rnentary  perception  which  the  mind  has  of  any  present  thought  or  feeling.  Its  fugi 
live  intimations  leave  no  traces  whatever  in  the  memory,  and  only  l)ecome  subsenici 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  intellectual  phenomena,  in  so  far  » 
they  are  made  the  objects  of  caref\il  and  continued  njflection.  It  is  owing  to  the  great  di 
iiculty  and  complexity  of  this  operation,  and  the  fugitive  and  subtle  nature  of  its  (^jccts^ 

•  Not,  Organ,  lib.  i.  aph.  94. 
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lliat  there  it  so  much  uncertainty  and  contradiction  in  our  metaphysical  opinions.     Re- 
flection inrolves  the  deliberate  exercise  of  attention,  recollection,  and  comparison ;  — 
processes  to  vhicb  the  bulk  of  manl^ind  never  think  of  subjecting  their  thoughts,  but  io 
which  it  is  necessary  habitually  and  methodically  to  subject  them ,  in  order  to  arrive  at  an 
accurate  luiovrledge  of  the  laws  of  the  mind.    It  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can  discover 
the  latent  relations  and  dependencies  of  its  various  phenomena ;  and  every  unnoticed  r^ 
lalion  which  reflection  enables  us  to  perceive,  Conns  a  real  addition  to  our  intdlectuai 
knowledge.     If,  then,  careful  and  methodical  attention  to,  and  comparison  of,    the 
phenomena  of  thought  be  necessary  to  a  thorough  understanding  of  their  laws,  it  must 
fcurely  be  altogether  absurd  to  maintain  that  we  arrive  at  *'  a  perfect  Imow ledge  of  our 
native  parish,  without  study  or  exertion.''    If  that  momentary  perception  of  our  pre- 
sent thoughts  which  constitutes  consciousness  l>e  of  no  avail  towards  this  knowledge, 
without  reflexion  and  comparison ;  it  follows,  that  our  knowledge  must  be  in  some  pro* 
portion  to  the  care  and  ability  with  which  these  difficult  processes  are  performed. 
All  our  intellectual  operations  and  feelings  include,  or  are  connected  with  a  complica- 
tion of  ideas  and  circumstances ;  and  it  is  only  by  carefully  analysing  these  by  means  of 
reflection,  that  the  nature  and  laws  of  any  operation  or  feeUng  can  be  fully  understood. 
Or  the  nature  and  results  of  this  kind  of  analysis  the  Reviewer  appears  to  have  conceived 
very  indistinctand  inadequate  notions.  He  thinks  that  there  is  nothing  equivalent  to  analysis 
in  any  process  which  we  can  apply  to  the  mind,  because  there  is  no  process  which  enables  us 
to  sulyecl  its  powers  and  qualities  to  actual  decomposition.  But,  though  we  cannot  decompose 
the  mind  itself,  or  its  primary  functions,  we  have  surely  full  scope  for  analysis  in  unravelling 
the  various  and  complicated  phenomena  which  they  produce ;  and  in  tracing  and  de- 
veloping tlie  various  ideas  and  circumstances  which  combine  in,  or  are  connected  with, 
our  different  operations  and  feelings.    In  this  way  we  are  enabled  to  deteet  ideas,  and 
cOBoexions  of  mental  operation,  wholly  unsuspected  by  those  who  have  not  boon  In- 
st nicted  by  metaphysical  analysis.  ' '  That  by  such  processes,"  to  use  the  words  of  a  writer 
of  the  greatest  metaphysical  acnmen,  '^  we  perform  in  mind  an  office  slmiiar,  in  ef- 
fect, to  that  of  the  chemist  in  external  matter,  is  scare ly  perceived  by  us ;  because  the 
frequent  use  of  material  solvents,  with  the  vivid  and  well-marked  ciianges  which  they 
present  to  our  organs  of  sense,  tends  to  induce  the  belief  thai,  where  such  solvents  are 
not  employed,  there  is  no  analysis:  but  reason  is  itself  the  instrument  of  analysis  m 
mind.     The  subject  and  the  instrument,  it  is  confessed,  are  difierent ;  but  in  every 
other  respect  the  parallel  is  complete.     VVe  analyse  oar  thoughts  by  reflection,  as  we 
analyse  matter  by  the  use  of  other  matter.    The  mere  functions  Indeed,   as  the  powers 
of  memory  and  comparison,  we  do  not  attempt  thus  to  simplify,  but  only  the  ideas  re- 
membered and  compared  ;  Just  as  we  never  attempt  to  analyse  corpuscular  attraction 
or  repulsion,  but  only  to  separate  the  heterogeneous  particles  which  are  attracted  or 
repelled.     It  is  some  general  function,  however,  that  most  readily  occurs  to  us  when 
we  think  of  mind  ;  and  as  all  men  know  equally  well  that  they  remember  and  compare, 
a  superficial  thinker  may  thus  be  l^d  to  conceive,  that  all  men  know  equally  well  the 
complex  intellectual  phenomena  included  in  those  functions.''  * 

Tliat  the  enquiries  of  the  metaphysical  analyst  have  often  aflbrded  explanations  and 
results  far  from  '<  notorious  "  to  the  multitude,  is,  ^q  think,  beyond  all  dispute.  In 
order  to  illustrate  this  position,  we  may,  for  example,  refer  to  Mr.  Alison's  analysis  of 
bemUy^  by  which  it  Is  shown  that  the  whole  beauty  of  any  material  thing  consists  in 
lis  expre99ion ;^A!bAi  is,  in  its  being,  either  by  natural  or  accidental  association,  the 
sign  or  suggesting  cause  of  some  quality  of  mind  naturally  fitted  to  excite  agreeable  emo- 
tion. Will  any  one  say  that  there  is  nothing  new,  nothing  hut  what  is  familiarly  known 
to  all  mankind,  in  the  results  of  this  striking  analysis  ?  Its  conclusions  are,  in  fact,  di> 
rectly  contrary  to  the  belief  of  the  multitude.  We  question  if  chemical  analysis  has 
ever  produced  any  thing  more  calculated  to  surprise  or  to  stagger  an  ordinary  mind  than 
the  proposition,  that  all  the  beauty  with  which 

"  Thig  goodly  frame 

Of  natore  touches  the  conscntidg  hearts 
Of  mortal  man,^ 


•  ObMrvatioiis  on  Cause  and  EflRsct,  by  Thw.  Brown,  M.  D.,  Prof.  Moral  Phil,  in  Univ.  Bdinb. 
><<^oduGtioDf  pp>  19»  90. 
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U  bnt  the  reflectioD  of  the  feelings  and  sympathies  of  the  fugitive  beiDgs  who  Inhabit  iu 
And  'What  impressive  views  of  the  wonders  of  our  intellectual  flrame,  and  of  the  benefi- 
cent purpose  of  Nature  in  rendering  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  materia!  things  de- 
peadent  on  their  expression  of  mental  qualities ,  does  not  this  analysis  lay  open?  If  tiK 
Reviewer  believes  in  this  theory,  as  appears  to  be  the  case,  how  can  he,  with  any  sort 
of  consistency,  deny  that  the  metaphysical  enquirer  may  often  be  able,  by  a  more  cor- 
rect analysis  of  intellectual  phenomena,  to  make  interesting  additions  to  the  philosophy  of 
the  mind  ? 

Again,  all  our  philosophical  readers  must  be  well  acquainted  with  the  eilraordininr 
fact  that  the  eye,  which  seems  to  extend  its  ken  so  wide,  cannot  of  itself  enable  us  to 
judge  of  the  distance  or  magnitude  of  the  nearest  object  within  our  horizon.  The  fict  is 
intimately  connected  with  some  views  of  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  which  directly  mili- 
tate against  the  Reviewer's  conclusion.  If  distance  is  not  immedicUely  perceived  by  the 
eye,  in  what  manner  do  we  come  to  acquire  the  power  of  judging  of  distances  and  mag- 
nitudes by  means  of  that  organ  ?  Bishop  Berkeley  was  the  first  who  explained  the  nature 
of  this  wonderful  process ;  and  surely  it  would  h%  absurd  to  say  that  he  thereby  added 
nothing  to  our  previous  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  pereeption.  Had  philosophers,  ve 
ask,  always  the  same  knowledge  otihemtuXiX  phenomena  connected  with  our  perceptions 
of  sight,  before,  as  after  the  discoveries  of  Bishop  Berkeley  ?  Or,  do  mankind  in  gene- 
ral know,  that  their  every  judgment  about  distance  is  preceded  by  a  process  of  compa- 
rison between  the  perceptions  of  sight  and  touch;  and  that  it  is  only  in  consequence  of 
a  habit  early  acquired,  of  comparing  the  associated  communications  of  these  two  senses, 
that  they  come  to  be  able  to  form  such  judgments  ?  These  questions  cannot,  we  main- 
tain, be  fairly  answered  witliout  affording  a  demonstrative  proof  that  the  proposition 
so  dogmatically  asserted,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  procedure  of  Ihe  mind 
always  was  and  is  the  same  in  all  men,  is  totally  destitute  of  foandation.  It  was,  we 
may  add,  none  of  the  least  interesting  results  of  Bishop  Berkeley's  analysis  of  onr  percep- 
tions of  sight,  that  it  afforded  the  most  striking  of  all  proob,  that  the  mind  may  cairy 
on  intellectual  processes  which  leave  no  trace  whatever  in  the  memory;  a  fact  very  neces- 
sary to  the  illustration  of  some  other  acquired  powers  and  habitudes  of  the  understandbg. 

The  law  of  a$9ociaJtion  (tarnishes,  in  its  multifarious  modes  and  applications,  a  wide 
field  of  philosophical  enquiry.  We  are  indeed  told,  ''  that  the  groom  who  never  heard 
of  the  association  of  ideas,  feeds  the  young  war-horse  to  the  sound  of  the  dram :'  but 
does  this  prove  that  be  has  nothing  to  learn  about  this  law  but  its  name  ?  that  his  nnla- 
tored  mind  already  embraces  all  that  can  be  known  of  its  extent,  modes,  and  appricattons? 
Such  a  supposition  is  too  ridiculous  to  be  seriously  discussed.  The  enquiries  of  modeni 
philosophers  have  contributed  essentially  to  enlarge  our  views  of  this  master  principlt 
They  have  traced  its  effects  in  every  comer,  as  it  were,  of  the  human  mind.  Tbey 
have  pointed  out  the  extensive  influence  which  it  exercises  upon  onr  jodgmenU 
in  matters  of  morality,  of  speculation,  and  of  taste.  They  have  shown  its  ministry  in 
the  formation  of  various  kinds  of  habits,  and  have  traced  to  it  some  of  our  most  power- 
ful, active  principles,  and  many  of  the  prejudices,  superstitions,  and  other  aberratioos 
to  which  the  mind  is  exposed.  Nor  is  the  field  of  discovery  yet  exhausted  :  indeed, 
the  Reviewer  himself  admits  that  there  is  room  for  enquiry,  ''  both  in  respect  to  the  cer- 
tainty and  the  extent  of  the  application  of  this  principle  ;'*  an  admission ,  it  most  be 
remarked,  quite  irreconcilable  with  his  grand  dogma,  that  the  metaphysician  is  necessarily 
limited  to  the  mere  classification  of  phenomena  always  known,  and  known  to  all  maokind' 

The  history  of  the  progress  of  knowledge,  in  regard  to  the  laws  and  uses  of  the  (M! 
of  abstraction,  strongly  corroborates  our  preceding  remarks.  Much  new  light  has  on- 
questionably  been  thrown  upon  this  part  of  our  intellectual  constitution  by  the  profound 
inrestigations  of  some  modern  metaphysicians,  particularly  Berkeley,  Condillac,  and  our 
present  author.  It  is  to  those  philosophers  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  accurate  de>e- 
lopemenl  of  the  nature  of  the  process  of  abstraction,  and  the  important  purposes  to  whidi 
it  is  subservient.  The  truths  which  they  have  discovered  have,  in  part,  effected  a  revo- 
lution in  the  opinions  of  philosophers  regarding  the  nature  of  general  reasonhig  and  ab- 
stract science.  Yet  we  arc  told  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  metaphysics,  and  that  all  ite 
principles  were  familiarly  known  from  the  beginning  I  In  opposition  to  this  strange  doc- 
trine, we  shall  only  farther  add,  that  the  enquiry  into  the  ongrn  qf  ideas  has,  in  iw>*"» 
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times,  led  to  some  yiews  of  the  natural  history  and  conneiions  of  our  mental  operations, 
exceed ingly  remote  from  ordinary  observation ;  and  which,  as  Mr.  Stewart  observes,  are 
of  the  greatest  importance,  because  they  furnish  the  only  soUd  basis  of  that  part  of  logic 
which  relates  to  the  theory  of  evidence. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  at  any  great  length  into  the  question  ,  whether  or 
not  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  admits  of  experiments.  '*  Its  eitensive  province  in  this 
science  mnst,"  says  Mr.  Stewart,  **  be  evident  to  those  who  have  attended  to  the  use 
which  has  been  made  of  this  organ  of  investigation,  in  aiding  the  analysis  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  attention — of  association— -of  habit  in  general--of  memory — of  imagination  ; 
and,  abore  all,  those  which  are  connected  with  the  use  of  language,  considered  as  an  instru- 
ment of  thought  and  of  reasoning.  *'  He  farther  observes,  that  *■  *  to  ^raw  the  line  between 
the  original  and  acquired  perceptions  which  we  receive  by  some  of  our  senses,  is  a  pro- 
blem equally  difficult  and  interesting ;  and  of  which  no  pretended  solution  would,  in  the 
present  times,  attract  one  moment's  notice,  which  rested  on  any  other  basis  than  that  of 
experiment. "  As  to  the  minds  of  others ,  it  is  very  true  that  we  cannot  place  them  at  will 
in  new  conjunctures,  as  we  can  pieces  of  matter,  in  order,  to  observe  the  result ;  but  to 
couBterlMlance  the  disadvantages  which  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  lies  under  from  Its 
want  of  experiments  made  directly  and  intentionally  on  the  minds  of  our  fellow- creatures^ 
ills  to  be  recollected,  says  Mr.  Stewart,  that —  . 

**  HunMin  life  exhibits  to  our  observatioa  a  bouodleu  variety  both  of  inteUectnal  and  moral  phe« 
«oin«iia,  by  a  diligent  study  of  which  we  may  ascertain  almost  every  iioiot  that  we  could  wish  to 
investigate,  if  we  bad  exptrimenta  at  our  commaod.  The  difference  between  observation  and 
experiment,  in  Ihw  instance,  considered  as  sources  of  knowledge,  is  merely  nominal;  amounting 
to  DothiDg  more  than  this,  that  the  former  prasents  spontaneously  to  a  comprehensive  and  com- 
iMDMig  understanding  results  exactly  timUar  to  those  which  the  latter  would  attempt  to  ascertain 
by  a  more  eaqr  andrapid  process,  if  it  possessed  the  opportunity.  Hardly,  indeed,  can  any  ex- 
periment be  imajrioed  which  has  not  already  been  Irieu  by  the  naod  of  nature;  displaying,  in  the 
ufittile  varieties  of  human  genius  and  pursuits,  the  astonishing  divenified  effects  resulting  from  the 
BOflsibleoombinatioDs  of  those  elementaiy  faculties  and  principles  of  which  every  man  is  conscious 
in  hinwelf.  Savage  society,  and  ail  the  different  modes  of  civilisation :— the  d^erent  callings  and 
proiessions  of  individuals,  whether  liberal  or  mechanical ; — the  prejudiced  clown ; — the  factitious 
man  of  fashion ;— the  varying  phases  of  character  from  infancy  to  old  age ; — the  prodigies  effected 
bv  human  art  m  idl  the  objects  around  us;— laws; — government; — commerce j— religion ;^bat, 
aboTe  alU  the  records  of  thought  preserved  in  those  volumes  which  fill  our  libraries;  what  are  they 
but  experiments,  bv  which  Nature  illustrates  for  our  instruction,  on  her  own  grand  scale,  the 
— '  d  range  of  mans  intellectual  faculties,  aad  the  omaipoCence  of  educatioo  in  fiuhioning  his 
T^^Prel.  Dissert,  p.  46. 


It  is  an  error  to  say  that  Mr.  Stewart  innovates  upon  the  common  understanding  of 
pbilosophers,  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  studying  the  mind,  when  he  brings  the  obser- 
vation of  these  appearances  within  its  province  ;  and  it  is  equally  in  error  to  argue 
that  lie  has  himself  precluded  the  metaphysician  firom  this  kind  of  observation  by -his 
own  definition,  which  peremptorily  limits  the  study  to  '^  attention  to  the  subjects  of 
our  consciousness. ''  This  definition  is  obviously  intended  to  distinguish  the  induetive 
Investigation  of  the  phenomena  of  mind  from  conjectural  speculation  as  to  its  mechcmitm, 
—not  to  prohibit  the  enquirer  trom  attaining,  as  far  as  their  outward  signs  will  enable 
bim,  to  the  operations  and  feelings  of  other  minds,  as  well  as  to  those  of  which  he  is 
immediately  conscious  in  his  own.  There  is  no  good  reason,  surely,  why  the  intellec- 
tual pbilosopher  should  not  endeavour,  in  his  enquiries  regarding  the  powers  and  prin- 
ciples of  onr  common  nature,  to  collect  whatever  information  he  can  from  the  varied 
phenomena  of  human  life.  The  language  which  Mr.  Stewart  holds  upon  this  point  is  in 
no  respect  different  from  that  of  preceding  philosophers.  We  could  easily  accumulate 
tnthorilles,  but  shall  content  ourselves  with  the  following : — '*  The  records  of  wars,  in- 
trigues, factions,  and  revolutions,"  says  Mr.  Hume,  "  are  so  many  collections  ofexperi^ 
menis,  by  which  the  morcU  pkilosopherjixes  the  principles  of  his  science  ;j[in  the  same 
manner  as  the  natural  philosopher  becomes  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  minerals,  and 
other  external  objects,  by  the  experiments  which  he  forms  concerning  them."  * 

k  will  still  be  necessary,  before  we  close  these  hasty  remarks,  to  make  one  or  two  ob- 
tervations  as  to  the  practical  utility  of  the  salience  of  the  mind.  The  Reviewer  assumes 
it  as  a  principle,  that  mere  observation  never  increases  our  power ;  and  as  he  denies 

*  Eswi  OD  Liberty  and  Necessity. 
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that  the  philoeophy  of  the  mind  has  any  connexion  irith  experhneni^  he  aceordfaigly 
draivg  the  disparaging  conclusion  that,  \irith  regard  to  it,  <'  knowledge  is  »of  power." 
Mr.  Stewart  contends,  as  oar  readers  have  seen,  that  this  science  does  admit  of  eiperi^ 
mental  aids ;  hat  admitting,  he  adds,  *'  that  all  the  knowledge  we  possess  of  mind  is 
derived  from  observation  solely,  it  wonld  not  therefore  follow,  that  the  philosophy  of  tbe 
mind  must  necessarily  yield  to  experimental  philosophy  in  practical  utility."  And  in 
illustration  of  this,  he  successfblly  appeals  to  the  practical  uses  to  which  the  obtenatim 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  was  applied,  long  before  any  experiments  were  thought  of  to  per- 
fect the  theory  of  the  planetary  system. 

**  It  is  an  old,  but  very  striking  reflection,*'  he  impressively  observes,  '^  that  the  only  sccoitte 
knowledge  which  man  possesses  of  tlie  surface  of  tlte  earth  has  been  derived  from  the  previow 
knowledge  he  had  accoutred  of  the  phenomena  of  the  stars.  Is  it  possible  to  produce  a  mors  ap. 
posite  or  a  more  ondeniable  proof  of  the  uaiTersality  of  Bacon's  maxim  that '  knowledae  iijmtir,' 
thao  a  fact  which  demonstrates  ihe  essential  aid  which  man  has  derived,  in  asserting  Lis  oonii^ 
over  this  lower  world,  from  a  branch  of  science  which  seems,  at  first  view,  fitted  omy  lo  gratify  a 
speculative  cariosity ;  and  which,  in  its  infancy,  served  to  amuse  the  leisure  of  the  Chaldeao  sbep- 
nierd  ?  To  those  who  hare  imbibed  the  tpirit  of  Bacon's  philosophy,  it  is  saperfluoos  10  add,  that 
it  was  in  this  refined  and  enlarged  sense  of  his  apboriNn^  &r  more  thfto  in  its  obvious  aad  psnia) 
application  to  the  new  resources  which  experiments  have  occaBionalI|  lent  to  tlie  mecha&iciu, 
that  Bacon  himself  wished  to  be  understood,  when  he  so  often  repeats  it  in  the  same  words,  widi 
an  air  of  triumph,  in  the  course  of  his  writings." — Pre!,  Distert.  p.  39. 

Mr.  Stewart  admits  that  our  conclusions  concerning  the  priaciples  and  laws  of  the 
human  constitution  differ,  in  many  respects,  from  discoveries  in  physics ;  hot  this,  he 
justly  observes,  ought  not  to  lower  our  estimate  of  their  practical  value,  orof  Iheinerib 
of  the  writers  to  whom  we  owe  them.  '*  Among  Bacon*s  Aphorisnu  there  is  not,"  he 
adds,  '*  one  sentence  which  contains  a  discovery,  as  that  word  lias  been  lately  defined ; 
but  what  discoveries  can  vie  with  them,  in  the  accessions  which  they  have  brooghtto 
the  happiness  and  to  the  power  of  the  human  race  ?  ^* 

No  opinion  was  ever,  we  think,*founded  upon  more  limited  or  more  erroneous  viewi 
than  that  which  represents  alt  metaphysical  speculation  as  terminating  entirely  in  Hself, 
and  as  affording  no  useful  aids  in  any  of  oar  other  pursaits. 

It  is  evident,  we  think,  that  that  science  which  teaches  us  how  to  trace  error  to  id 
sonrce, — how,  and  within  what  limits,  to  conduct  our  enquiries,  in  order  to  conduct  tbeoi 
with  success, —  cannot,  without  great  abuse  of  language,  be  said  to  be  unproducUre  of 
utility  or  power.  Now,  it  is  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  and  it  alone,  which  leaches  A 
this.  It  was  the  opinion  of  D'Alembert,  who  certainly  cannot  be  accused  of  cntertalniog 
too  lolly  views  of  the  importance  of  this  science,  that  it  Aimishcs  the  only  means  of  cor- 
recting the^rroTS  to  which  we  are  liable  in  all  our  speculative  enquiries ;  and  he  ceeoB 
to  have  thought  it  indispensable  to  the  philosophical  character  to  view  it  in  thai  li^t. 
'*  A  VSgard  de  la  mitapkysiquey"  says  be,  '*  ilparoit  que  Nemton  nt  VavaHpatenii^ 
ment  nigligie,  II  itoit  trop  grand  pkilosophe  pour  ne  pas  sentir  qu^elle  est  la  base  de 
nos  eomtoissances,  et  quilfaut  chercher  dans  eUe  seule  des  noiiont  neiies  eteiaetet  de 
tctuty*  If  this  account  of  metaphysical  science  be  ]ust,  ufion  what  ground  can  ill« 
said  (hat  it  is  divested  of  practical  utility  ?  Is  not  the  power  whicii  it  fomtehesof  pQri- 
fying  the  sources  of  reasoning,  of  correcting  prejudice  and  error,  a  very  usefQl,  vtA 
noble,  and  extensive  species  of  power?  Do  not  the  enquiries  of  the  roetapbysiciSB 
enable  him  to  regulate  his  own  judgments,  and  to  direct  those  of  others?  Tbe  ^ff^ 
which  his  speculations  produce  are  often  felt  far  more  widely  that  any  that  can  be  pr»- 
duced  by  physical  discovery.  The  Reviewer  himself  tells  us,  that  the  famous  theory 
which  accounted  for  perception,  and  all  our  other  intellectual  operations,  by  roeaisc«f 
ideas  or  images  in  the  mind,  led  at  length  to  *'  the  ama'hilating  seepHeismofBaie,* 
It  is  also  his  opinion,  that  Dr.  Reid  completely  overthrew  the  hypothesis  nponfl^i 
according  to  him,  the  portentous  scepticism  of  Hume  was  founded.  How  iten  an  he 
deny  the  character  of  utility — of  power,  to  those  metaphysical  enquiries  by  whichhoDaB 
reason  was  disentangled  fh>m  the  efTects  of  such  a  scepticism  ?  Dr.  Reld^s  success  ftf 
entirely  owing  to  a  more  correct  analysis  of  certain  intellectual  phenomena  than  hid 
been  accomplished  before :  and  yet  we  are  told  that  this  sort  of  analysis  cannot  be  ap- 
plied to  any  practical  purposes,— by  a  writer,  too,  who  admits  that  it  tooic  away  the  »iH 

*  Discours  Prelim,  de  TEneyclop. 
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ports  of  #  sysfem  of  ficepliciBm  emineDtly  calculated  to  onhinge  tbe  opinions  and  principles 
of  mankind.  No  one  'wliois  at  all  conversant  in  the  history  of  philosophy  can  be  ignorant 
of  the  famous  hypothesis  of  the  real  existence  of  abstract  ideas,  and  the  obstacles  vhidi 
It  opposed  to  the  progress  of  knowledge.  That  absurd  hypothesis,  as  has  been  shown 
by  Berkeley!  and  more  largely  by  Condiilac,  was  the  cause  that  ail  speculation,  and  ail 
abstract  science,  were  long  involved  in  error  and  mysticism.  Its  overthrow  must,  there- 
fore, have  proved  a  general  benefit  to  philosophy ;  and  this  was  accomplished  by  the 
accurate  examination  of  the  laws  of  the  mind  in  the  case  of  abstraction.  We  have 
here,  then,  a  proof  that  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  exerts  an  influence  over  all  the  othdr 
scieuces,  and  that  they  have  all  a  near  interest  in  its  successfiil  cultivation. 

We  are  told  by  Locke  in  the  simple  but  instructive  account  which  he  gives  of  the 
origin  of  his  immortal  work,  that,  upon  an  occasion  when  he  was  engaged  in  a  philo- 
sophical discussion  with  some  of  his  friends,  ''  they  all  at  once  came  to  a  stand,  from 
the  difficulties  which  arose  on  every  side.  At  last, "  says  he,  *'  it  came  into  my  thoughts 
Ibat  we  took  a  nrong  eoune  ;  and  that,  before  we  set  ourselves  upon  enquiries  of  that 
natore,  it  was  necessary  to  examine  fthai  ot^U  our  undentandingt  were  and  wen 
noijiiiedto  deal  with"    It  is  impossible,  we  think,  to  know  any  thing  of  the  history 
of  (he  manifold  errors  which  have  arisen  from  ''  a  wrong  course"  of  enquiry,  and  from 
not  knowing  what  things  ''  the  understanding  was  and  was  not  fitted  to  deal  with,'' 
without  perceiving  the  vast  importance  of  the  philosophy  of  the  mind.     The  whole 
system  of  philosophical  knowledge  remained  corrupt  for  ages,  from  the  ignorance  in 
which  men  were  of  the  limits  of  the  understanding,  and  of  the  rules  which  its  laws  en- 
Join  them  invariably  to  follow  in  the  search  of  truth.     What  errors  —  what  waste  of 
ingenious  labour,  in  pkytice,  has  not  the  attempt  to  discover  the  causes  or  necessary 
connexions  of  natural  even  Is  produced  I    The  whole  history  of  (hat  science  is  full  of 
b^-potheses,  which  arose  from  the  misconceptions  of  philosophers  regarding  physical 
causes  or  connexions.  Tlie  vain  pursuit  of  these  has,  therefore,  operated  as  a  material 
obslructiou  to  tbe  progress  of  genuine  science.     Now,  if  it  be  indisputable,  as  it  un- 
questionably is,  that  metaphysical  analysis  has  at  length  demonstrated  the  folly  of  such 
pursuit,  and  fixed  the  true  course  and  boundaries  of  physical  enquiry,   how  short- 
sighted must  not  that  view  of  tbe  phylosophy  of  the  mind  appear  which  represents  it 
as  without  influence  upon  tbe  other  sciences,  and  entirely  destitute  of  the  character  of 
practical  uUlity ! 

The  great  father  of  experimental  philosophy  tbough|  more  Justly  of  this  important 
science.  He  points  out  the  study  of  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  mind,  as  that 
*kiek  Jumishee  the  keyg  of  aU  other  knowledge*  **  As  tbe  hand/'  says  he,  *'is  instru- 
nieotai  to  all  other  instruments,  so  is  the  knowledge  of  the  mind  instrumental  to  ail  other 
kDowledge,"  And  no  olMservation  can  appear  more  Just,  when  we  consider  tliat  it  was  from 
Ihis  source  that  he  derived  his  great  organen  of  discovery.  To  his  just  and  profound 
views  of  the  laws  of  the  human  understanding,  we  are  indebted  for  that  inductive  logic 
which  has  exercised  so  vast  and  so  beneficial  an  influence  on  the  progress  of  human 
knowledge.  Wtiat,  indeed,  is  the  inductive  philosophy  of  Bacon  but  that  branch  of 
tbe  philosophy  of  the  mind  which  teaches  us  how  to  apply  our  faculties  with  success  in 
the  discovery  of  truth  ?  When,  therefore,  the  Reviewer  talks  of  '^  the  absolute  na- 
thingness  of  the  effeets  which  bate  been  produced  by  the  study  of  the  mind,"  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  duly  attended  to  the  fact,  that  the  whole  of  philosophy  has  been  pu- 
rified of  fundamental  errors  and  misconceptions  by  the  lights  reflected  from  this  very 
^ndy  ;  and  that  it  was  these  lights  which  pointed  out  the  road  to  physical  truth,  and 
traced  tbe  legitimate  boundaries  of  physical  science. 

The  utility  of  the  philoisopfay  of  the  mind  must  apear,  we  think,  very  obvious  to  every 
<MM  who  recollects  that  it  forms  the  groundwork  of  all  the  moral  and  political  sciences. 
They  are,  in  fact,  only  dependent  provinces  of  this  ''  capital  and  centre,'*  as  Mr. 
Hume  calls  it,  of  human  knowledge.  If  we  would  know  their  foundations  and  springs, 
we  must  trace  them  to  the  powers,  and  principles,  and  feelings  of  our  intellectual  con- 
stitution. There  can  be  no  scientiflc  reasoning  in  regard  to  tbcm  that  is  not  bottomed 
BpoD  that  foundation.     All  their  fundamental  ideas  and  principles  derive  their  expla- 
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nalioD  and  their  aulhorily  firom  the  laws  of  the  mind.  The  analysis  of  ils  nrioos 
powers  and  principles  seems,  as  Mr.  Bentham  has  remarked  in  one  of  his  profoand 
works  upon  the  subject  of  legislation,  to  be  as  necessary  to  the  science  in  qaesUoa,  a 
the  anatomy  of  the  body  is  to  the  other  branches  of  medical  knowledge.  These  Tiewi 
have,  we  may  add,  the  invaluable  sanction  of  Bacon's  authority  ;  for  he  distuctly  poiiiu 
out  the  analytical  examination  of  the  principles  and  affections  of  the  haman  mhid  as  tke 
nourishing  source  of  all  civil  and  political  philosophy.* —  Quarierljf  Review^  vol.  t»  pp. 
5—18. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  PREDESTINATION, 

The  following  Note  from  the  ^  Dissertation  on  Ethical  Philosophy,''  prefixed  to  the  new  BditiMi 
of  the  Encyclopsdia  Britannica^  written  by  Sir  James  Mackmtosb,  u  referred  to  in  page  dOl. 

The  writer  of  this  discourse  was  led,  on  a  former  occasion,  by  a  generally  preralefll 
notion,  too  nearly  to  confound  the  theological  doctrine  of  predestination  with  ihe  phi- 
losophical opinion  which  supposed  the  determination  of  the  will  to  be,  like  other  eTeott, 
produced  by  adequate  causes.  More  careftil  reflection  has  corrected  a  conftasioD  to  him 
with  most  writers  on  the  subject.  What  is  called  Sublapsarian  Calvmtm^  irbich  was 
the  doctrine  of  the  most  eminent  men,  including  Augustin  and  Calvin  himself,  as* 
cribed  to  God,  and  to  man  before  the  fall,  what  Is  called  free-will ;  which  Ihey  eves 
own  still  to  exist  in  all  the  ordinary  acts  of  life,  though  it  be  lost  with  respect  to  reli- 
gious morality.  The  decree  of  election,  on  this  scheme,  arises  from  Qod*!  forekaow- 
ledge  that  man  was  to  fall,  and  that  all  men  became  thereby  with  justice  iiaUe  to  eter- 
nal punishment.  The  election  of  some  to  salvation  was  an  act  of  divine  goodness;  and 
the  pretension  of  the  rest  was  an  exercise  of  holiness  and  justice. 

This  sublapsarian  predestination  is  evidently  irremediable  with  the  doctrioe  of  ne- 
cessity, which  considers  free  > will,  or  volitions  not  caused  by  motives,  as  ahsolately  hi- 
consistent  with  the  definition  of  an  intelligent  being ;  which  is,  that  he  acts  from  a  mo- 
tive, or,  in  other  words,  with  a  purpose. 

This  sublapsarian  scheme,  which  represents  the  fall  itself  as  fore- ordained,  ma|, 

indeed,  be  built  on  necessitarian  principles.     But,  on  that  scheme,  original  sin  leemi 

wholly  to  lose  that  importance  which  Uie  former  system  gives  it  as  a  revolation  hi  the 

state  of  the  world,  requiring  an  interposition  of  Divine  power  to  remedy  a  part  of  itsft- 

tal  effects  :  it  becomes  no  more  than  the  first  link  in  the  -chain  of  predestined  offnoB. 

Yet,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  predestinarians  have  borrowed  the  argiunenls  and 

distinctions  of  philosophical  necessitarians.    One  of  the  propositions  of  Jansenim,  coi- 

demned  by  the  bull  of  Innocent  X.,  in  1653,  is,  that  '*  to  merit  or  demerit  hi  a  state  «f 

lapsed  nature.  It  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  in  man  a  liberty  free  from  neeca* 

sity ;  it  is  sufficient,  if  there  be  a  liberty  free  from  constraint.**     (DuPiif,  ffi'cfotrt  dr 

I'EffUte  en  tU>rigi,  Si^cle  XVII.  livre  iv.  chap.  6.  page  193.)    Luther,  in  Us  OBfll, 

famous  treatise  JDe  Servo  Arbitrio^  against  Erasmus  (printed  in  1526),  expresses  Hii* 

self  as  follows  :  — *'  Hie  est  fidei  summus  gradus,  credere  ilium  esse  clemeniem<|tf 

tam  paucos  salvat,  tarn  multos  damnat ;  credere  justum  qui  sua  voluntate  nos  neoeasmi^ 

danmabiles  facit,  ut  videatur,  ut  Erasmus  refert,  delectari  cruciatibus  miseroruD,  # 

odio  potius  quam  amore  dignus.''     My  copy  of  this  stem  and  abusive  book  b  notpapi 

In  another  passage,  he  states  the  distinction  between  coaction  and  necessity  as  MHf 

a  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  it  was  proposed  by  Hobbes,  or  condemned  li  % 

Jansenisls.      ''  Necessario  dico,   non   coacte,  sed,    ut  illi  dicant,  necessitak  It* 

mutabilitatis,  non  coaclionis ;  hoc  est,  homo,  cum  vocat  Spiritns  Dei,  non  quidvito- 

lentla,  velut  raptus  obtorto  collo,  nolens  facit  malum,  quemadmodum  t\a  aut  laMiBhtf 

ad  pcenam  ducitur,  sed  sponte  et  libera  voluntate  facit."    He  uses  also  the  ilbiMM 

of  Hobbes,  from  the  difference  between  a  stream  forced  out  of  its  course,  and  Ml 

flowing  in  Its  channel. — Appendix  to  the  Disitertation  on  Ethieai  PkUotopky^  p.  411. 

*  Nov.  Oigan.  Aph.  80.  lib.  1. 
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PARGA* 

I^AAGA,  which  General  Vaudoncourt  conjectures,  upon  slight  enough 
grounds,  to  be  the  ancient  Ephyra — is  situated  on  the  coast  of  Epirus,  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  of  Albania,  and  contained  a  population  of  about  five 
thousand  souls.  No  unequivocal  remains  of  Grecian  art  have  been  found, 
w6  believe,  within  its  narrow  district,  though  a  few  coins  of  the  lower  em- 
pire have  been  picked  up ;  and  the  traces  of  antique  buildings  may  be  dis- 
tinguished at  the  place  still  popularly  known  by  the  name  of  Ancient  Parga 
\Tl€tK(ui  riecf^tt).  In  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power,  the  new  c^ty  was 
Duilt  on  a  rock,  washed  on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  and  backed  by  a  preci- 
pitous cliff,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  placed  its  impregnable  citadel.  It 
commands,  of  course,  a  very  magnificent  prospecit,  including  on  one  hand 
the  whole  territory  of  Parga  and  the  mountains  of  Albania,  by  which  it  is 
bounded  from  east  to  west ;  in  a  southerly  direction,  the  eye  ranges  over  a 
part  of  the  Ionian  Sea ;  on  the  left  are  seen  the  Isle  of  Santa  More  and  the 
liaimous  Sapphic  promontory  of  Leucadia ;  further  on, 

Sam  meiiio  apparetftuctu  nemorota  ZacynthoB 
JOulichmmque  Saanequ9  et  Neriios  ardua  taxis^ 

together  with  the  dark  mountains  of  Gephalonia ;  on  the  right,  at  the  distanoe 
of  twelve  miles,  are  the  Islands  of  Paxo  and  Antipaxo.  The  country  is 
extremely  fertile  and  salubrious,  abounding  with  springs  and  rivulets,  and 
exhibiting,  in  its  slopes  and  hollows,  innumerable  groves  of  oranges*  olives, 
cedHTS  and  cypresses.  The  people  were  agricultural,  and  very  warlike  botii 
by  land  and  water.  Without  this  last  quality,  indeed,  they  could  not  have 
enjoyed  an  hour  of  independence ;  for  they  were  surrounded  on  all  sides 
\ff  lawless  and  ambitious  neighbours;  and  the  lofty  mountains  which  divide 
them  from  the  Albanian  clans  and  the  Turkish  frontier,  were  for  four  hun- 
dred years  the  scene  of  almost  daily  contentions. 

It  ^ould  be  useless,  and  not  very  easy,  to  inquire  into  the  history  of  this 
IRHe  settlement,  anterior  to  its  connexion  with  Venice.  But,  in  the  year 
1401,  it  was  confederated  with  that  proud  repubhc;  and  continued  to  enjoy 
honourable  and  entire  independence  in  that  alliance,  tilt  the  subversion  of 
the  greater  state  in  1797..    It  is  well  known,  that  from  the  time  of  Ma- 
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*  1 .  *ItfTef  I*  S«vAi«v  Koti  Ilaf  yftf,  m^iixovctt  tv?  x^vftiKiyUn  x«i  rove  ^^tS^  iftXtfx^ui 
fOFtit,  tvv*  AaSi  Ahma  :  vix.  The  History  of  8uli  aad  Parga,  coniaioing  their  Chrooology  as  ivell 
aa  f^«ir  Wan  against  Ali  Pacha.  Venice,  1815.  2.  A  Series  of  Historical  and  Political  au- 
Ihentic  Oocuiaeols,  beirinnime  from  the  year  1401  and  ending  with  the  year  IBIS,  to  be  presented 
10  die  Piirliament  of  Ofsat  Britain  in  bebaV  aT  the  Ciii«ens  of  Parga.  B.  Proceedings  ia  Parga 
and  the  loniaii  islaiMla,  with  a  series  of  Gorrespondeaoe  aad  other  jasttficstive  nocumeatii.  By 
LieutMaot-ColoUci  C.  P.  de  Bossrr.    Londpo,  1819.— Vol.  xxxia.  pnge  283.    October,  1819.  ^ 
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hornet  II . ,  Venice  was  not  only  the  great  bulwark  of  Christendom  agiimt  the 
growing  power  of  the  Tarks,  but  exercised  an  almost  unlimited  authority 
over  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  and  the  maritime  and  insalar  cities 
of  Greece.  For  this  dominion  they  were  indebted  far  more  to  their  policy 
than  their  arms :  for,  taking  advantage  of  the  dissensions  that  always  pre- 
vail among  such  small  communities,  they  offered  themselves  first  to  one, 
and  then  to  another,  in  the  imposing  character  of  mediators  or  allies;  and, 
entering  into  treaties  of  perpetual  friendship  and  federation,  were  gradually 
converted  from  generous  protectors  to  absolute  masters  and  tyrannical  op- 
pressors. 

With  Parga,  however,  they  comported  themselves  differently :  and  the 
determined  valour  of  its  inhabitants  concurring  with  their  own  obvious  in- 
terest to  preserve  one  willing  and  well-affected  ally  in  that  turbulent  nei^ 
bourhood,  insured  from  them  the  faithful  observance  of  stipulations  which, 
in  other  pircumstances,  they  were  accustomed  to  violate  with  very  little 
scruple.  On  the  2ist  day  of  March,  lAOl,  the  treaty  of  federation,  thus 
singularly  fulfilled,  was  first  subscribed  and  sworn  to  between  the  two  Stales. 
For  the  protection  of  the  weaker  power  it  was  agreed,  that  the  Vene- 
tians should  maintain  a  body  of  Italian  or  Sclavonian  troops  within  the  walls 
of  Parga ; — ^but,  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  a  power  thus  dangerously  posid, 
it  was  solemnly  stipulSited,  that  the  Pargiols  should  govern  themselves 
freely  and  independently,  according  to  the  l&ws  and  constitutions  of  their 
ancestors,  and  by  judges  and  magistrates  of  their  own  election ;— thai  thej 
should  not  be  liable  to  serve  by  sea  or  land,  in  the  militia  or  galleys  a 
Venice, — ^nor  to  engage  in  any  war  but  in  defence  of  their  own  territory  sad 
the  Venetian  settlements  in  Albania; — ^that  they  should  pay  no  ta&esoor 
customs  on  export  or  import,  and  be  chargeable  only  with  half  the  ordioar; 
duties  when  trading  to  the  ports  of  Venice.  This  treaty  was  again  confinned 
with  the  same  solemnities  in  August,  14A7, — ^and  ol^served,  to  the  mutual 
satisfaction  of  both  parties,  till  the  end  of  that  century.  In  1500,  in  spile  of 
the  Venetian  assistance,  the  city  was  burned  by  the  Turks — and  ag^in  m 
1560.  On  this  last  occasion,  the  inhabitants  were  massacred  or  dispersed, 
and  the  whole  territory  laid  waste  and  desolate.  The  scattered  remnant  of 
its  people  took  shelter  among  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  but,  by  little  and  little,  ventured  back  to  their  ancient  poese^ 
sions;  and  after  several  years,  came  at  length  to  rebuild  their  booses  and 
temples  on  the  spot  where  their  ancestors  had  fallen.  They  then  sent  de- 
puties to  Venice  to  demand  their  assistance,  and  the  renewal  of  their  anoeit 
alliance;  requesting,  among  other  things,  that  the  Senate  should  assist  h 
fortifying  their  city,  and  should  also  lend  them  a  sum  of  money  to  eniHe 
the  poorer  part  of  the  citizens  to  rebuild  their  habitations.  The  Senate  vis 
not  only  just,  but  generous.  It  undertook  the  whole  expense  of  ereol^ 
the  fortifications ;  and,  instead  of  a  loan  from  its  treasury,  it  sent,  as  a  ifce 
gift,  the  requisite  materials  for  the  construction  of  their  houses.  When  the 
particular  points  of  the  embassy  were  adjusted,  a  new  charter,  ratifying  and 
confirming  all  the  former  treaties,  was  regularly  signed  on  the  5lliof  Fe- 
bruary, 1571.  It  was  afterwards  repeatedly  renewed;  and  wa^alwjs 
religiously  fulfilled,  not  only  in  its  letter,  but  its  spirit,  till  the  final  ex^ 
tion  of  Venice  by  the  ambition  of  France  and  Austria  in  1797. 

To  explain  die  interest  which  concurred  with  the  spirit  of  the  peopb  to 
produce  dliis  exemplary  and  unexampled  fidelity  to  its  engagements  in  < 
powerful  ally,  it  may  be  necessary  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  nature  o 
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the  Venetian  poflsessions  to  the  east  of  the  Adriatic,  and  the  condition  of  the 
countries  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood.    This  great  trading  and  poli- 
tical republic,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  mistress  of  the  Ionian  islands,  and 
of  various  other  islands  and  continental  cities  beyond  them, — the  secure 
possession  of  which  was  not  only  necessary  to  her  marilim^.and  political 
greatness,  but  essential  to  her  commercial  prosperity.     The  Tiirk  had  by 
this  time  spread  himself  over  Greece,  and  was  pressing  heavily  upon  the 
Christian  frontier  both  by  land  and  water.    To  supply  her  insular  settle- 
ments with  provisions,  it  was  necessary,  at  all  events,  that  Venice  should 
hold  a  variety  of  places  on  the  shore  of  the  Continent;  and,  by  a  judicious 
selection  of  these,  she  had  also  the  prospect,  from  the  singular  situation  of 
the  country,  of  holding  in  ch^ck,  and  preventing  the  further  progress  of  the 
Ottoman.     On  the  coast  of  Al^^ania  she  had  therefore  established  five  forti- 
fied settlements; — BucintrOy  anciently  Buihroium,  the  most  central  and 
convenient  access  to  the  interior  of  the  country ; — Gomenitza,  a  large  town, 
and  the  chief  market  of  the  vicinage,  from  which,  up  to  this  day,  Corfu, 
derives  its  principal  supplies ; — Preveaa,  a  very  strong  place,  and  com- 
manding the  whole  channel  leading  to  the  gulf  of  Jirta; — Vonitza,  an- 
ciently called  Lt(mn€Ba,  considered  as  the  key  of  Acarnania; — and,  in  the 
middle  of  these  four,  and  as  it  were  the  keystone  of  the  whole  range,  Parga, 
such  as  it  has  been  already  describe.    It  was  of  importance  that  the  at- 
tachment of  a  place  so  strong,  and  so  situated,  should  be  secured ;  and  it 
was  soon  discovered  that  this  could  not  be  done  without  giving  the  inha- 
bitants an  interest  in  their  fidelity,  and  making  the  power  and  tranquillity 
of  their  protectors  the  basis  of  their  own  prosperity  and  independence.    If 
Parga  was  hostile,  the  other  cities  on  the  coast  could  not  be  maintained ;  and 
if  they  were  all  abandoned,  not  only  would  the  insular  dominion  of  Venice 
and  her  commerce  be  exposed  to  the  greatest  disadvantages,  but  the  most 
eflectual  barrier  against  the  Turk  would  be  in  a  great  measure  destroyed. 
To  understand  this,  it  will  be  convenient,  and  we  think  not  uninteresting, 
to  cast  an  eye  on  the  condition  and  extraordinary  history  of  the  district  now 
called  Albania,  which  has  so  long  served  as  a  frontier  against  the  advance 
of  the  Mahometans. 

It  is  very  singular,  that  this  mountainous  but  populous  region,  placed  as 
it  is  in  a  very  favourable  climate,  and  surrounded  from  the  earliest  times  by 
the  most  warlike  as  well  as  the  most  civilized  nations  of  the  earth,  has  never 
to  this  day  been  either  conquered  or  civilized ;  but  continues  to  the  present 
hour  to  exhibit  the  same  extraordinary  picture  of  untamed  and  unpolicicd 
\Ue — the  same  eternal  dissensions  of  hostile  clans — the  same  scenes  of  preda- 
tory ^ar  and  piracy,  and  contempt  of  art  and  industry,  by  which  it  appears 
to  have  been  distinguished  from  the  remotest  periods  of  history.  Though 
its  natives  have  taken  part  in  almost  all  the  great  revolutions  to  which  human 
afiairs  have  been  subjected  in  the  old  world,  and  have  frequently  contributed 
materially  to  their  success,  they  have  never  been  an  united,  a  polished,  or  even 
an  agricultural  people.  From  the  first  to  the  last,  their  occupation  has  been 
war — individual,  predatory,  mercenary  and  vindictive  war;  and  the  only 
habits  they  have  cultivated  are  those  that  belong  to  that  vocation.  In  the  most 
ancient  times,  they  furnished  a  part  of  the  first  grand  piratical  expedition  of 
the  Argonauts;  and  fought  among  the  Myrmidons  under  the  walls  of  Troy. 
They  invaded  the  territory  of  infant  Rome  with  Pyrrhus — and  that  of 
Greece  in  her  glory  with  Philip.  -They  formed  a  considerable  part  of  the 
armies  with  which  Alexander  conquered  the  world.     In  later  times,  under 
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their  famous  couhtrytnan  Oeo¥ge  CaiMMo,  belter  ktioWn  by  iU  f^n^ 
of  Saanderbeg.^ihey  checked  the  proud  arms  of  the  Ottothan,  iM  drot^ 
him  back  from  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic ;  and  ih  the  following  age,  follo^ 
a  still  moi-e  formidable  chief  of  their  nation,  the  warlike  Jhmhdm,  in  bii 
k*apid  career  of  conquest  over  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Arabia.  Inmort 
modem  times,  they  have  repeatedly  supported  the  Pdrte  against  the  nost 
formidable  assaults  of  its  rebellious  Pachas,  abd  still  motti  frequently  eiOh 
bled  these  rebels  to  set  at  defiance  the  utmost  efforts  of  their  masters.  \i 
our  days,  tliey  contributed  mainly  to  the  defeat  of  our  Second  ^esxtA 
on  Egypt,  by  their  sanguinary  attack  on  our  forces  at  Rosetta.  It  was  by 
Iheir  means  that  Ali  extended  liis  conquests  over  the  greater  part  of  Green, 
atid  they  ate  at  this  moment  busy  in  endeavouring  to  secure  the  soveragntjf 
of  Egypt  for  Mahomed  Ali.  In  all  these  different  scenes  and  periods,  the 
character  and  habits  of  the  Albanian  have  been  ds  unvaried  as  they  m  re- 
markable ;  and  the  striking  picture  whic^  Mr.  Hobhouse  has  drawn  of  Ihah 
would  have  been  equally  true,  webelieve,  8,000year8ago,asilisatthi5daT. 

'*  They  are  distinguished,  even  in  a  land  of  barbarians,  for  the  singalir 
cruelty  and  implacability  of  their  disposition.  The  men  of  one  mounUiti 
watch  those  of  a  neighbouring  hill,  and  neither  sow  tior  feap,  nor  tend  their 
fldcks,  singly  or  uharmed.  Should  one  of  them  wander  beyond  the  precineis 
of  protection,  he  Would  be  stalked  like  a  deer, — and  that  without  seems  his 
etiemy.  In  many  parts  ol  the  country  the  sowing  ^ild  reaping  rf  the  W- 
yest  18  delegated  to  the  womien,  the  old  and  the  infiHh ;  and  only  those  la- 
bours which  require  the  strength  and  skill  of  inan,  such  asthefeUtogot 
timber,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  vineyard,  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  young  moan- 
taineer.  Averse  from  ievery  habit  of  active  industry,  it  is  with  less  ubwil- 
iingness  that  they  wander  on  the  mountains,  or  hi  forests,  with  their  Ood;! 
and  herds :  for  the  life  of  the  shepherd  is  h  life  both  of  laziness  ivA  peril. 
But  the  delight  of  an  Albanian,  when  unoccupied  by  the  wars  of  bis  ncha, 
or  his  village,  is  to  bask  in  the  sunshine,  to  smoke,  to  doze,  or  to  stroll 
slowly  round  the  gat^en  d  his  cottage,  tinkling  his  tuneless  lute,  t^ 
diough  idle,  he  is  still  restless  and  ready  to  seize  his  gun,  ahd  plunge  into 
the  woods  at  the  first  summons  of  his  chief.  In  the  pursuit  of  riches,  thert 
is  no  toil  or  danger  which  they  will  not  encounter ;  but  they  prefer  Ihelifo 
of  the  soldier  to  that  of  the  huslmndman,  and  with  much  greater  afaicrtty  sup- 
port the  labours  of  war  than  those  of  agriculture." 

Even  the  civilizing  conquests  of  Rome  passed  oV^  them  in  vaid.  ^ 
minius,  when  he  effected  his  famous  settlement  of  Greece,  attempted  to  gi^ 
them  civil  institutions,  and  to  raise  them  to  he  rank  of  allies,— ^ut  abaodoii- 
ed  the  project  as  impracticable ;  and  he  and  his  successors  were  satisM 
With  occupying  the  passes  to  thieir  country,  and  shutting  them  up  in  tt^fr 
mountains,  to  Wreak  their  predatofy  rage  oti  each  other.  The  issue  rftt^ 
servile  War  under  Spartacus,  and  the  exp^lUon  df  Pompey  against  tM  f^ 
rates  of  the  Mediterranean,  greatly  increased  the  population  of  this  tfAffcis^ 
butlaws,  and  made  it  of  course  still  tAote  necessary  to  watch,  and  still  w^ 
hopeless  to  subdue  them.  In  later  tim^,  Aire  sanguinary  conqaesls  oTine 
Turk  had  a  similar  effect;  and  among  the  Christian  fugitives  WhowcW 
siv'ept  from  Greece  by  the  desolating  advance  of  the  Infidel,  may  be  retkcW- 
ed  the  first  founders  of  Praga. 

At  the  period  of  the  French  Revolistion,  ftie  country  may  besdid  totaj^ 
belonged  partly  to  the  independent  dans  of  the  kHoru6ta!n^,|)artlytotDe 
Turkirii  Beys  and  Pachas  really  or  nominally  tributary  to  the  Porte,  i^ 
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partly  to  the  Repu))ltc  of  Y^nic^.  Jhfi  indepeodent  elao^  bave  always  foi- 
Ipwao,  ayowedlvaod  almost  exclusively,  the  trade  or  occupation  of  robbery ; 
aod  tben^in^  of  }ihi^nf  i^  given  and  asi^umed among  them  vilhout  it^e  idea 
of  reproach.  On  the  borders  of  Dalm^liathey  are  mostly  Christians ; — som« 
C^ilholics;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  Grepl^  church.  They  speak  Sclavo- 
nic; have  no  chief  or  j^dge  but  their  bishops  ;  and  hf|ve  Mw^ys  adhered 
to  the  interests  of  Russia,  Ip  the  centrs^l  parts  of  the  cpuntfy  the  indepen- 
dent ciaos  ape^k  the  Arnaut,  ivhiph  is  unque^tipqably  the  oldest,  aqd  pro- 
bably the  primitive  language  of  the  pountry ;  ^nd  generally  prpfess  islaimisni 
— though  without  any  yery  rigid  observance  of  its  rites  or  injunctions  ;  and 
often  heipit  and  insi^U  their  Deryises  as  freely  as  ll^e  ^apfis  of  tl)eir  peigh- 
hours.  Op  ^he  frontiers  of  Greecp,  again,  ^^  tbe  independent  cl^ns  are 
Chrisliaps;  and  very  zealous  votaries  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constaqlinople. 
They  are  more  skilful  warriors,  perhaps,  and  more  determined  robhers,  thai^ 
any  of  the  rest ;  and*  pntil  their  independence  ^as  broken,  and  their  num- 
bers thinned  by  the  sanguinary  conquests  of  Ali  Pacha,  were  the  most  foe-, 
midable  disturt)^!'^  of  th^  peace,  aqd  4ie  most  bloody  persecutors  of  the  un- 
believers, that  everei^isM  even  in  ttiis  (urbulent  region.  The  part  of  Albaniii 
which  is  claimed  by  tjie  pprte  is  ruled,  like  the  greater  part  of  its  outlying 
proYJnces,  by  Pachas  apd  Beys,  who,  while  they  profess  a  nominal  subjec- 
Uoii  to  its  authority,  actually  govern  as  absolute  princes,  and  are  engaged  iQ 
perpetual  wars  with  each  otber»  for  the  extension  or  defence  of  their  terri- 
to|ies.  The  victors  are  generally  native  chiefs,,  who  employ  their  heredi- 
tary influence  against  those  who  fure  sen(  from  Coqstantinople,  and  then 
bribe  the  Divan  to  wink  at  their  usurpations,  with  a  part  of  the  booty  of  th^ 
Tanquisbed; — a  policy  which  seldom  fails  with  that  venerable  cabinet,  es^ 
pecially  when  backed  by  the  consideration,  that  it  might  not  be  quite  safe 
or  easy  to*chastise  their  rebellion,  and  that  those  eternal  wars  among  the 
Pachas  probably  preveniany  one  fronf  obtaining  such  an  ascendancy  as  might 
encourage  him  openly  and  entirely  to  ^ow  off  the  pretence  of  subjection— - 
and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  chance  either  of  tribute  or  of  bribes.  The  portion 
off  the  country  under  the  dominion  of  Venice  has  \>een  already  sufficiently 
described. 

The  ultimate  fate  of  this  singular  regpn,  and  especially  of  the  Itttle  State 
vjrhose  extinction  we  mean  to  record,  forms  a  part  of  the  history  of  Ali  Pacha, 
and  of  bis  relations  with  the  French  Revolutioq.  That  celebrated  chief, 
indisputably  the  greatest  of  the  Turkish  viceroys,  and  the  most  brutal  bar- 
barian of  his  age,  has  been,  rendered  interesting,  and  in  some  measure  fa- 
miliar to  English  readers,  by  the  lively  and  detailed  accounts  of  him  that 
have  lately  been  given  to  the  public,  bothby  Mr.ijobhouseand  Dr.  Holland. 
Yet  hjs  early  history,  and  the  'unprincipl^  ferocity  of  his  character,  have 
neither  of  them  been  well  understood :  and  our  readers,  wo  believe,  will 
easily  excuse  us  for  presenting  them  with  the  following  brief  sketch  of  thein, 
which  we  have  had  t{)e  means  «of  obtaining  from  persons  of  the  best  infor- 
matiop. 

His  ancestors  were  chiefs  of  the  independent  c|an  of  the  Toczides — Ma- 
ho|n^(ans  settled  in  Tepelepi.  His  grandfather,  in  the  capacity  of  a  Bey 
appointed  by  the  Porte,  ruled  over  a  pretty  extensive  district,  adjoining  to 
his  hereditary  domain,  and  fell  ^t  the  siege  of  Corfu.  His  son,  however, 
ivaa  not  allowed  to  succeed  tp  his  cpmip^d,  and  was  plimdered  by  the 
neighbouring  Piaich^  qf  almost  al|  his  possessions.  On  his  death,  the  young 
All,  who  was  born  about  1750,  found  himself  under  the  guardianship  of  a 
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mother,  Berce,  proud  and  warlike  as  any  of  her  tribe, — ^and  easily  prevailed 
on  her,  when  only  in  his  sixteenth  year,  to  commit  to  him  the  command  of 
that  faithful  domestic  band,  by  the  help  of  which  the  Albanian  widow  had 
imperfectly  preserved  her  independence.    With  those  household  troops,  the 
youth  repeatedly  attempted  to  make  reprisals  on  some  of  his  oppressors,  but 
was  singularly  unfortunate  in  all  his  early  enterprises.    In  his  very  first 
campaign,  he  was  completely  routed,  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Vizir 
Kourd  Pacha,  who  was  so  much  struck  with  his  beauty,  vivacity  and  appa- 
rent gentleness,  that  he  was  induced  to  look  on  the  whole  affair  as  a  piece  of 
youthful  folly,  and  to  send  him  away  with  a  paternal  rebuke.   In  less  thao 
a  year,  however,  he  was  again  in  arms,  and  again  defeated ;  and  his  mo- 
ther's hoards  being  by  this  time  exhausted,  he  betook  himself  to  tbe?oca- 
tion  of  a  robber,  to  collect  funds  for  a  larger  army.    Even  in  this  laudable 
pursuit,  however,  he  had  neither  luck  nor  conduct, — ^but  was  speedily  dis- 
comfited and  made  prisoner  by  the  Vizir  of  Joannina,  who  was  urged  by  all 
the  neighbouring  chieftains  to  leave  the  young  bandit  to  the  last  sentence  of 
<he  law.     But  the  Vizir  was  desirous  of  finding  occupation  for  those  tor^ 
bulent  chiefs,  of  whom  he  was  very  reasonably  jealous;  and  therefore 
thought  fit  not  only  to  dismiss  his  prisoner,  but  secretly  to  supply  him  with 
the  means  of  carrying  on  his  depredations.     He  was  destined,  however,  to 
acquire  his  military  skill  in  the  school  of  adversity.     He  was  again  attacked, 
and  so  totally  routed,  that  he  was  obliged  to  seek  refuge  alone  among  the 
rocks  of  the  mountains,  and  actually  to  pledge  his  scimitar  to  buy  himself  a 
meal.     On  his  return  in  this  low  condition  to  his  mother's  house,  he  was 
'  received  by  the  Amazon  with  a  Spartan  spirit  of  disdain,  and  told  that  be 
should  put  on  the  habit  of  a  woman,  and  confine  himself  to  the  tasks  of 
the  Haram.     He  found  means,  however,  to  appease  her  fiery  temper,  aad 
again  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  600  men.    But  his  adverse  star  was  still 
in  the  ascendant, — ^and  he  was  again  defeated  and  forced  to  fly  in  the  night 
with  the  broken  remnant  of  his  forces.     In  this  disastrous  state,  he  went 
into  a  ruinous  building  to  rest  himself,  and  meditate  on  his  cheerless  pn»- 
pects,  and  remained  a  long  time  buried  in  deep  thought,  and  scoring  tk 
ground  unconsciously  with  the  stick  which  he  held  in  his  hand ;  when  it 
was  stopped  in  its  motion  by  something  solid  just  under  the  surface,— and 
on  stooping  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  obstacle,  he  found  a  casket  con- 
taining a  large  quantity  of  gold.    This  anecdote  he  himself  communicated  to 
General  Vaudoncourt ;  and  the  occurrence  was  too  critical  as  well  as  ex- 
traordinary,  to  be  readily  forgotten.    W^ith  the  money  thus  strangely  ob- 
tained, he  raised  a  force  of  2000  men,  turned  suddenly  on  his  pursuers,  gaio^i 
his  first  victory,  and  returned  in  triumph  to  Tepeleni. 

From  this  period  he  has  been  almost  uniformly  successful, — ^buthasa« 
uniformly  stained  his  successes  by  the  most  incredible  treachery  and  croeftT- 
The  very  day  of  his  return  tohis  home,  he  persuaded  the  chief  men  of  his  fol- 
lowers, that  his  brother  had  acted  perfidiously,  and  been  in  correspondence 
with  their  enemies,  and  immediately  went  with  them  to  his  aparlmcol,  and 
with  his  own  hand  stabbed  him  to  the  heart  before  them.  Next  day,  how- 
ever, he  laid  the  blame  of  the  murder  on  his  mother;  who  he  said  bad 
poisoned  his  unhappy  victim,  to  deliver  him  from  a  dangerous  rival.— aw 
then  rewarded  this  imputed  excess  of  maternal  partiality,  by  deposing  ber 
from  the  authority  she  had  hitherto  exercised,  and  shutting  her  up  a  close 
prisoner  in  the  haram, — where  she  speedily  died  of  rage  and  vexation. 
To  maintain  and  employ  his  troops,  he  now  resumed  his  occupation  of 
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rabb^y  on  a  more  extended  scale,  and  laid  under  contribation  the  whole 
country  of  Epirus  and  Macedonia,  and  blockaded  the  roads  leading  from  the 
declivities  of  Pindus  into  Theasaly.  His  ravages  at  last  excited  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Divan;  and  theDervendgi  Pacha  (or  Protector-General  of  the 
High  Roads)  was  ordered  to  march  out  against  him.  The  wily  robber, 
however,  contrived  first  of  all  to  defeat  his  advanced  parties,  and  then  to 
proffer  his  assistance  against  the  Vizir  of  Skul^ri,  at  that  lime  in  rebellion 
against  the  Porte.  The  offer  was  accepted ;  and  the  rebellious  Vizir  being 
brought  to  submission,  the  services  of  Ali  were  represented  in  such  advan- 
tageous colours  to  the  Divan,  that  he  was  not  only  forgiven,  but  received  into 
especial  favour; — under  the  shadow  of  which  he  speedily  recovered  aU  that 
had  been  wrested  from  his  father,  and  pillaged  and  plundered  at  his  pleasure 
the  Beys  who  had  united  against  hhn.  He  was  still  but  twenty  years  of  age, 
when,  after  all  these  exploits,  he  obtained  in  marriage  the  daugliterof  the 
Pacha  of  Argiro  Castro.  Soon  after,  a  quarrel  arose  between  two  of  his 
brothers-in-law,  which  he  thought  would  be  best  terminated  by  instigating 
the  younger  to  assassinate  the  elder-^which  was  accordingly  done,  and  gave 
rise  to  a  civil  war;  from  which,  however,  the  abhorrence  of  the  people  pre- 
vented him  from  deriving  all  the  benefits  he  expected.  In  consequence, 
however,  of  a  subsequent  feud,  he  obtained  possession  of  the  town  of  Char* 
mova,  where  he  stabbed  the  governor,  massacred  the  inhabitants,  and  sacked 
and  ruined  the  place.  He  next  attacked  the  Greek  clans  of  Liebovo,  and 
subdued  them  after  a  sanguinary  resistance ;  and  by  these  two  conquests 
made  himself  master  of  the  whole  valley  of  the  Chelydnus. 

A  little  time  after,  the  Porte  wished  to  rid  itself  of  Selim  Pacha  of  Delvino; 
and  Ali  took  charge  of  this  commission,  on  condition  of  being  named  Pacha  in 
hisplace.  Accordingly,  he  insinuated  himself  into  his  confidence,  as  well  as  that 
of  his  son  Mustapha,  and  was  enabled  to  surround  them  with  his  own  satel- 
lites. He  then  caused  the  father  to  be  beheaded,  and  the  son  to  be  arrested ; 
but,  in  spite  of  these  vigorous  and  judicious  measures,  he  was  compelled  to 
fly  from  the  indignation  and  vengeance  of  their  subjects.  The  merit  of  his 
conduct,  however,  was  not  overlooked  at  Constantinople ;  and  the  Porte  con- 
sidering him  as  a  skilful  and  intrepid  servant,  named  him  Lieutenant  of  the 
Dervendgi  Pacha.  The  principal,  a  native  of  Constantinople,  being  quite 
Ignorant  of  the  country,  was  dazzled  by  the  hope  of  dissipating  the  brigands, 
by  taking  for  his  lieutenant  the  most  celebrated  of  their  number.  Ali  pro- 
vided them  with  diplomas;  and  the  chiefis  of  the  robbers  became  legitimate 
conquerors.  This  traffic  and  his  own  exactions  brought  him  in  a  large  sum 
of  money.  The  Divan,  however,  finding  at  last  that  no  road  in  European 
Turkey  was  free,  divested  the  Dervendgi  Pacha  and  his  Lieutenant  of  their 
office.  The  first,  on  his  return,  was  regularly  beheaded  at  Constantinople : 
but  Ali  having  prudently  sent  a  good  share  of  his  plunder  to  some  of  the 
principal  ministers,  and  followed  this  up  with  an  offer  to  join  the  Grand  Vizir 
in  the  war  broken  out  at  this  period  (1787)  between  Austria,  Russia  and 
Turkey,  was  not  only  pardoned,  but  praised  and  promoted.  During  the  war, 
his  military  experience,  and  the  valour  of  his  Albanians,  obtained  for  him  ge- 
neral esteem,  and  at  the  same  time  tended  greatly  to  enrich  him.  But  in 
order  to  secure  to  himself  a  retreat  in  case  of  disasters,  he  entered,  into  a  se-* 
eret  and  treasonable  correspondence  with  Prince  Potemkin,  under  the  pre- 
text of  negociating  for  the  release  of  one  of  his  nephews  who  had  been  made 
prisoner.    He  has  still  the  imprudent  vanity  to  show  a  watch  set  in  diamonds 
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presented  to  him  by  PotemkiQ,  in  testimony  '*  of  esteem  for  bis  bitTeryu^ 
laieols/' 

Aftor  the  peace,  being  possessed  of  considerable  riches,  he  began  i«gQ« 
hrly  to  entertain  agents  at  Constantinople,  in  order  to  wateh  the  rising  or 
declining  power  of  the  different  ministers,  and  bribe  their  patronage.  B} 
these  means  he  obtained  the  title  of  Paeha  of  Trikala,  a  small  district  ii 
Thessaly.  His  vicinity  terri6ed  the  Greek  merdiants  of  JoaDnina,  whs 
feared  his  exactions.  .  A  complete  anarchy,  however,  reigned  at  that  line 
in  the  town ;  the  govertiment  of  which  was  vacant,  and  tlie  subject  of  biUsr 
eontenlions  and  busy  intrigues,  both  among  the  inhabitants  and  the  mj^ 
honring  Beys.  The  fear  of  Ali,  however,  composed  all  differences;  aid 
the  people,  and  the  various  competitors  for  the  role,  sent  a  joint  suppiicalioi 
to  the  Divan,  that  they  might  have  any  Pacha  hut  this  dreisuled  freelxwter; 
and  actually  obtained  a ^ffiMm  prohibiting  him  from  entering  (he  eitv.  fijf 
means  of  his  agents,  Ali  was  apprised  of  this  order  before  those  who  bad 
obtained  it ;  and  took  his  measures  with  the  promptitude  and  audaeily  which 
belonged  to  his  character.  He  presented  himself  with  his  troops  at  the 
gates  of  the  city,  and  exhibited  a /rmaif  from  the  Grand  Signior,  appoiot* 
ifig  him  l)ervendgi  Pacha,  and  ordering  him  to  enter  Joanniot  wilboot 
delay.  The  inhabitants,  though  stunned  with  this  intelligence,  did  not  dare 
to  refuse  obedience ;  and  All  and  his  forces  were  quietly  garrisooed  ia  the 
citadel.  His  firman,  the  r^er  will  easily  understand,  wasa  dariagforgery 
of  his  ownr— and  almost  immediately  detected.  But  being  now  in  the  mi« 
litary  occupation  of  the  city,  he  compelled  the  inhabitants,  under  threats  s( 
a  general  massacre,  to  subscribe  an  urgent  petition  for  his  appoinlmenlai 
4heir  governor ;  and  this  petition  being  forwarded  to  Constantinople  along 
with  a  large  sum  of  money  ettortcd  by  him  from  the  sabscriben,  produeed 
such  an  effect,  that  he  was  eon6rmed  in  the  govemmeut,  and  thus  becaipe 
master  of  the  pl^Mse,  which  has  since  been  distinguished  9M  his  capital.  Nat 
being  quite  sure,  however,  of  the  forgiveness  of  the  Porto,  when  aH  Ihiop 
riioutd  be  known,  he  thought  it  as  well  to  make  himself  strong  by  alliaaes, 
and  secured  the  interest  of  the  French  resident  at  Prevesa,  through  whom 
he  afterwards  endeavoured,  though  without  success,  to  open  a  coirespoa* 
dance  with  Louis  XVI.  in  the  character  of  an  independent  sovereiga. 

Such  was  the  career  of  Ali  up  to  the  era  of  the  French  Revolutioa.  The 
increase  of  his  power,  and  the  boldness  and  desperation  of  his  chaftder. 
had  long  given  the  greatest  uneasiness  to  the  Venetians,  upon  whose  eooti- 
nental  settlenHents  he  scarcely  disguised  his  precessions.  All  they  tfolo 
do  was  to  find  work  for  him  in  the  interior,  and  to  foment  insurrectioai 
among  the  clans  and  chieftains  whom  he  iiad  subdued,  and  wasoppressiag. 
Though  nominally  a  subject  of  the  Porte,  they  knew  well  that  his  coaduet 
was  looked  upon  with  jealousy  by  that  government,  and  found  little  dill^ 
culty  in  stipulating  with  them,  *'  that  Ali  should  not  be  permitted  to  areet 
any  fort  on  the  continent  within  a  mile  from  the  eoast,"««-«  stipulalioo  lo 
rigorously  enforced,  that,  while  Venice  had  an  existence,  he  was  never aMe 
even  to  fortify  his  customhouse  at  Salamora,  though  at  tha  very  bottaa 
of  the  Bay  of  Arta.  It  was  tiie  possession  of  Pai^a  that  enabled  the  repo^ 
He  to  maintain  this  control' over  the  most  faithless  and  daring  of  barbariaas. 
Impregnable  from  its  position  and  defences,  it  was  dosely  connected  by  A^ 
ties  of  religion,  and  the  relations  of  trade,  with  all  the  Chriatian  tribes  io  w$ 
heart  of  Albania ;  and  naturally  became,  not  only  the  aaylun  of  aU  wht 
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Were  driv0ii  (h>m  tb^ir  Jiomes  by  Ihe  violeooe  of  Ali,  Init  (he  aeat  of  thoae 
plote  apd  eabala  by  which  his  government  wai  eontioually  menaced  and 
diBturbed.  The  Venetians  winked  at  aU  those  proceedings,  and  even  en-^ 
eouraged  them ;  but,  being  at  peace  with  the  Turk,  they  never  allowed 
their  garrison  to  take  arms  against  its  pretended  subjects;  and  represented 
the  hostilities  in  which  the  Pargiots  were  perpetually  engaged  with  tho 
forces  of  AH,  as  mere  acts  of  self-^defence  against  the  assaults  of  a  baqditli» 
whom  no  regular  government  could  possibly  avow.  Ali,  in  his  tiiro,  could 
not  but  feel  the  importance  of  this  little  settlement  (  and  openly  avowed  his 
animosity  to  its  brave  possessors*  No  stranger  went  to  see  him  at  Joannina» 
fo  whom  he  did  not  pour  out  his  abuse  of  the  Pargiots.  According  to  him, 
they  were  mere  robbers  and  harbourers  of  outlaws ;  and  no  part  of  ma* 
ritime  Greece  could  be  at  peace  till  they  were  exterminated.  Mr*  Hobrr 
house  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  influenced  by  those  invectives,  in  the 
account  he  has  given  of  this  wu-like  oommunity;  but  both  Col.  de  Bosset 
and  Mr*  Dodwell,  who  had  far  belter  opportunities  of  observation,  vindicate 
Uiem  from  those  aspersions,  and  represent  them  as  remarkably  industrious, 
gay,  and  hospitable— 4he  men  handsome  and  sober,  with  more  than  the 
cbaracteristic  bravery  of  the  climate-^^nd  the  women  ehaste  and  uBn 
Watched,  and  cheerfully  devoted  to  their  primitive  tasks  and  pastimes.  All 
observers  indeed  concur  in  stating,  that  the  smiling  aspect  of  this  little  teiw 
ritory,  and  the  busy  prosperity  of  its  inhabitants,  formed  but  lately  a  strik-r 
log  contrast  to  the  wastes  and  ruins  with  which  it  was  everywhere  sur-* 
founded.  And  now  it  is  the  very  centre  and  seat  of  desolation !  The  voice 
of  gladness  has  every  whero  ceased  in  its  fields;  and  it  is  more  waste  and 
raiooiis  than  any  other  spot  in  Uiis  region  of  havoc  and  oppression  t  But 
we  must  resume  the  thread  of  our  narrative. 

In  1797,  Venice  fell  before  the  arms  of  France-«<-i-afld  tho  Ionian  Isles 
passed  of  course  under  their  dominion.  The  ready  treachery  of  A)i  had 
already  made  overtures  to  Bonaparte,  and  offered  to  join  him  against  the 
Turk,  proYided  he  would  engag^  for  his  ultimate  proteotien.  The  con-- 
queror  received  these  proposals  Csivourably,  and  allowed  him  to  embark 
troops,  and  transport  them  to  different  points  of  the  coast;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  furnished  him  with  engineers  to  conduct  his  sieges,  and  repair  his 
fortification.  In  1796,  the  Porte  having  declared  war  on  Franee  on  ae- 
coual  of  the  invasion  of  Egypt,  the  sincerity  of  Ali  was  brought  to  the  teat. 
He  aceordiiigly  recruited  his  forces,  and  drew  out  ell  his  powers ;  and, 
assuring  the  agents  of  Bonaparte  that  he  was  waiting  for  a  favourable  mch- 
menl  lo  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  the  common  foe,  he  demanded  instant  pay-^r 
Heel  of  80,000  livres  as  the  value  of  provisions  which  he  said  had  been 
famished  by  him  to  Admiral  Bruiz.  The  Governor  of  Corfu  having  no 
money  to  make  payment,  presented  him  with  battering  cannon  in  exchange; 
and  ihe  double  traitor  having  made  all  he  could  of  his  dissimulation,  wrote 
fo  the  French  Adjutant-General  Roze  to  come  over  to  him  without  delay, 
that  Ihey  mighi  confer  upon  ihe  best  means  of  opposing  the  Russian  and 
Turkish  fleet  that  was  advancing  against  them.  Boze,  who  was  the  inti** 
mate  friend  and  frequent  guest  of  Ali,  went  without  suspicion  or  attendants ; 
wfaeo  he  was  instantly  seized,  thrust  into  a  dungeon,  tortured  lo  extort  in- 
formaiion,  and  then  sent  mangled  to  Constantinople,  where  he  speedily 
died. 

Hai^iig  thus  taken  his  part  in  the  quanei,  he  proceeded  inslantly  to 
besiege  all  the  French  (formerly  Venetian)  settlemeiKs  on  Ihe  mainland ; 
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and,  by  prodigious  superiority  of  numbers,  and  the  arms  whleh  he  hadtkv 
treacherously  obtained,  he  speedily  succeeded  with  the  most  of  them.  B<h 
cintro  fell  the  first — and  he  proceeded  with  near  ten  thousand  men  to 
Prevesa.  This  position  was  more  defensible — and  the  French  engineen 
were  busy  erecting  batteries  to  protect  its  approaches,  when  the  naliTes 
insisted  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  dig  through  a  narrow  isthmus  by 
which  the  enemy  must  advance^ — and,  although  it  was  explained  to  Ihem 
that  this  operation  could  not  possibly  be  accomplished  in  time  to  be  of  serriee, 
they  all  deserted  the  batteries,  and  rushed  out  to  work  at  the  ezcaTatioD. 
All  was  upon  them  before  any  thing  effectual  was  done— and,  although  6» 
defence  was  obstinate,  and  the  victory  most  sanguinary,  he  forced  his  way 
at  last  over  the  dead  bodies  of  his  opponents.  He  took  brutal  and  bloody 
vengeance  for  their  resistance.  On  the  day  of  the  assault,  men,  women, 
and  children  were  butchered  till  night-fall — and  the  next  morning  tU  the 
inhabitants  fit  to  bear  arms,  were  marched  out  to  the  edge  of  the  great  dildi 
they  had  begun  to  dig  on  the  isthmus,  and  there  barbarously  slaughtered. 
The  city  itself  was  set  on  fire.  The  very  day  of  this  exploit,  the  conqueror 
addressed  the  following  letter,  the  original  of  which,  written  in  Romaic, 
with  a  mixture  of  Albanian,  now  lies  before  us,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Paiga. 
'*  Learn,  men  of  Parga,  the  victory  of  this  day,  and  the  fate  of  Prevesa. 
In  now  writing  to  you,  I  would  have  you  to  understand,  that  b^ing  my 
neighbours,  I  do  not  desire  war  with  you — but  only  that  two  or  three  of 
you  should  come  to  me,  that  we  may  confer  about  making  you  felloir- 
subjects  of  my  sovereign.  Whatever  form  of  government  you  wish,  I  will 
grant  to  you.  But  if  you  refuse,  I  will  deal  with  you  as  enemies— and  the 
blame  be  on  your  own  heads. "  The  Pargiots  made  no  answer ; — and  another 
letter  was  sent  the  day  following— omitting  the  proposal  of  subjection  to  the 
Turk,  but  requiring  them  to  massacre  or  drive  out  the  French  garrisoa 
among  them.  The  following  answer,  which  we  thing  was  read  to  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Sir  Charles  Monck,  was  instantly  returned. 

**  To  Ali  Pacha.  We  have  received  your  two  letters,  and  we  rejoice 
that  you  are  well.  The  compliance  which  you  require  of  us,  you  will  not 
easily  obtain ;  because  your  conduct,  exhibited  to  us  in  the  fate  of  our  neigh- 
bours, determines  us  all  to  a  glorious  and  free  death,  rather  than  to  a  ban 
and  tyrannical  subjugation.  You  write  to  us  to  fall  upon  and  slay  the 
French.  This  is  not  in  our  power;  but  if  it  were,  we  would  decline  to  do 
it;  for  our  country  has  boasted  her  good  faith  for  four  centuries  past,  and 
in  that  time  often  vindicated  it  with  her  blood.  How  then,  shall  we  now 
sully  that  glory?  Never.  To  threaten  us  unjustly  is  in  your  power;  hot 
threats  are  no  characteristic  of  great  men  ;  and,  besides,  we  have  never 
known  what  it  was  to  fear,  having  accustomed  ourselves  to  glorious  battles 
for  the  right  of  our  country.  God  is  just ;  we  are  ready ;  the  momeit 
comes  when  he  who  conquers  shall  be  glorified.  So  fare  you  well.  Paip* 
Oct.  16, 1798." 

Ali  stormed  at  this  reply;  but  the  place  was  too  strong  to  be  attempted 
by  force,  and  he  set  himself  to  assail  it  by  art  and  intrigue.  The  ooited 
arms  of  the  TuriLS  and  the  Russians  had  now  effected  the  conquest  of  the 
Seven  Islands ;  and  it  became  necessary  for  them  to  settle  their  fotoie 
government.  By  the  treaty  of  1800,  they  were  erects  into  an  independaw 
republic,  under  the  special  protection  of  the  two  allies ;— but  unluckily  for 
Parga,  and  the  other  continental  towns  which  had  hitherto  formed  a  part 
of  them,  Ali  found  means  to  have  it  settled  that  these  should  all  be  gives 
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up  to  the  Porte.    That  all  these  places,  with  the  single  exception  of  Parga, 
had  already  been  won  by  the  arms  of  All,  was,  no  doubt,  an  apology  for 
thig  arrangement-- and  the  jealousy  which  existed  between  the  two  allied 
powers  of  Russia  and  Turkey,  made  it  difficult  to  come  to  any  very  satis- 
factory arrangement.    Bat  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  consenting  to  this 
cession,  the  Russian  negociators  trusted  too  much  to  the  chapter  of  accidents, 
and  reckoned  too  securely  on  the  opportunities  which  the  perfidy  and 
oppression  of  AH  would  afford  for  resuming  possession  of  those  continental 
settlements — by  the  assistance  especially  of  the  Suliotes,  whose  terntory 
lay  immediately  behind  that  part  of  the  coast,  who  had  always  been  faithful 
to  the  interests  of  Russia,  and  upon  whose  mountain  retreats  Ali  had  never 
been  able  to  make  any  serious  impression. 

Theiesult  showed  but  too  fatally  the  errors  of  this  sanguine  calculation, 
—the  occupation  of  the  coast  having  enabled  the  ferocious  Ali  in  a  very 
few  years  utterly  to  exterminate  the  heroic  warriors  of  Suli,  over  whom, 
till  he  obtained  that  commanding  position,  he  had  never  gained  any  decided 
advantage.  There  never  was  a  more  bloody  or  brutal  course  of  warfare  than 
that  which  is  detailed  by  a  native  of  Parga,  in  one  of  the  works  before  us, 
as  terminating  in  tlie  extirpation  of  his  brave  brethren  of  Suli ; — we  can 
only  afford  to  give  the  closing  scene  as  a  specimen.  The  scanty  remnant 
of  the  Sulioto  warriors  occupied  a  strong  position  on  a  mountain,  where  for 
six  days  they  maintained  themselves  against  the  desperate  attacks  of  the 
Mussulmans,  under  the  command  of  an  heroic  ecclesiastic  of  the  name  of 
Samuel,  who  had  acted  as  their  leader  for  nearly  three  years.  Their  pro- 
visions and  water  being  cut  off,  they  were  at  last  obliged  to  capitulate,  and 
obtained  leave  to  retire  to  Parga ;  and  Samuel  with  four  of  his  officers 
remained  to  deliver  up  their  stores  and  ammunition  to  the  commissioners  of 
Ali.  They  had  no  sooner  entered  the  place,  however,  than  he  set  fire  with 
his  own  hand  to  the  magazine,  and  blew  himself  and  the  whole  party  to 
atoms.  The  greater  part  of  those  who  were  retreating  to  Parga,  were 
massacred,  without  distinction  of  sex  or  age — a  group  of  women  who  were 
pursued  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  dashed  their  children  over  the  cliffs, 
that  they  might  not  live  in  servitude  to  the  infidels.  One  family  of  eight 
women  and  three  infants — for  all  the  men  had  fallen  in  battle — ^had  obtained 
from  one  of  the  sons  of  Ali  a  promise  to  be  allowed  to  remain  unmolested 
in  the  dwelling  they  then  occupied ;  but,  a  few  days  after,  a  party  of  his 
soldiers  came  and  insisted  on  carrying  off  the  younger  women,  and  threat- 
ened the  older  ones  with  death.  The  desperate  inmates  having  obtained 
a  short  lime  for  preparation,  brought  out  three  barrels  of  gunpowder  which 
had  been  secreted  in  the  house,  and  drew  in  a  circle  round  them.  The 
younger  women  calmly  recited  their  prayers ;  and  the  mother,  after  blessing 
her  unpolluted  daughters,  and  the  infant  orphans  of  her  sons,  set  fire  to  the 
train,  and  blew  the  whole  in  the  air !  The  Pargiots  collected  their  bones, 
and  interred  them  honourably,  with  an  inscription  commemorating  the 
manner  of  their  death  ;  and  thus  was  the  tribe  of  the  Suliotes  exterminated 
in  1803 1    But  we  must  return  to  the  treaty  of  1800 . 

The  Pargiots,  after  many  vain  entreaties  to  be  incorporated  with  the  new 
republic,  succeeded  at  last  in  having  certain  conditions  inserted  into  the 
treaty,  by  which  the  sovereignty,  or  patronage  rather,  of  their  State  was  to 
be  ceded  to  the  Ottoman.  The  chiefs  of  the  Seven  Islands,  who  knew  that 
their  subsistence  depended  chiefly  on  that  community,  and  the  Russians, 
who  were  far  from  wishing  to  put  them  thus  at  the  mercy  of  the  Porte, 
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eao^Tiei  Chemselves  in  support  of  their  just  pretetisions.  Apj  i(  w¥  9l  hs( 
solamnly  stipulated  in  \ho  definitive  treaty,  "Th^tthey  $lu>ul4  retain  lU 
the  privileges  they  had  enjoyed  of  old  under  the  Y eneti^Oft— t^^  n/»  mff^t 
Bhaufd  be  built  within  theit  territopy,  nor  any  ])fH8Sulmqn  hp  aHm^  ^ 
settle  qr  hold  ff^nd  within  ti-rtbat  they  should  p^y  no  t9ipes  butU)o«e  VihiA 
had  beep  anciently  paid  to  Venice,  and  should  enjoy  their  laws  botk  ctvij 
«nd  criminal  exactly  as  before — and,  Gnally,  that  to  secure  thf)  palilioil 
rights  of  the  new  sovereign,  a  bey  or  pQioer  of  rank  9hou|d  ho  fieut  fron 
Constantinople,  whose  function^,  4nd  the  place  of  his  re^idenc^,  «lioul4 
be  determined  with  the  advice,  and  fo  iheen^ifrMi^i^ctiwqftt^fwMk 
of  the  Sepen  Islands.^ 

This  treaty,  and  the  course  of  succeeding  events,  were  (pund  sufficieil 
to  control  the  violence  and  perfidy  of  Ali,  and  tP  exclude  the  Tur)^  from 
the  territory  of  Parga,  till  the  pos^es^ion  of  it  was  ceded  (o  the  £i#sh,  nd 
its  fate  referred  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  An  Aga,  hqt  without  any 
troops,  occasionally  resided  in  the  plaoe ;  and  a  Bey  on  the  neighboiiriag 
coast  rather  helped  to  keep  Ali  faithful  to  his  engagements,  than  assisted 
him  to  ipfringe  them.  There  can  indeed  h^  no  better  or  mora  prtctietl 
proof  of  their  independence,  than  that  they  were  allowed,  three  y^an  after, 
to  s^ve  refuge  to  the  remnant  of  the  SuUotes  when  driveii  finally  ifW  tt^ 
territories  by  the  arms  of  Ali. 

The  power  of  this  ferocious  chief,  however,  was  now  greatly  aogmtated. 
The  Divan,  m  its  dread  of  the  establishments  of  Russia  ia  tho  islaa4s>  M 
for  a  time  its  jealousy  and  distrust  of  the  most  powerfql  ap^  hitbleM  of  ill 
subjects,  and  appointed  him  Governor-General  of  the  whole  of  Romdia, 
with  supreme  authority  over  all  the  Pachas  of  the  Grecian  proviac^.  This 
^reat  power  he  rendered  immediately  subservient  to  his  ruling  passioM  o[ 
avarice  apd  revenge.    He  kept  two-fifths  of  the  contribi^oas  he  levied  lof 
government,  for  his  own  use — and  punished  the  least  delay  of  paymeBt  kj 
brutal  am)  bloody  plunder.    On  one  occasion  he  is  said  to  hava  extorted  io 
this  way  upwards  of  ten  millions  of  piastres-Hind  added  20,00p  d^spto 
bis  Quo^rous  flocks.     In  the  midst  or  this  wealth  and  grandeur,  however, 
he  found  time  to  avenge  on  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  GacdilL j,  aa  iPM 
which  some  of  them  had  put  upon  his  mother  and  sister  about  foftf  T^m 
before.     He  surrounded  their  city  with  his  forces,  and  starve4  Ihem  iatei 
papitulation,  promising  solemnly  (hat  they  should  not  be  reduced  intt 
slavery.    When  he  entered  thp  place,  he  ordered  all  thoi^e  vhQ  had  kaea 
eonjoerned  in  this  antiquated  offence,  and  their  descendants,  to  be  brou^ 
before  him.    Most  of  Uie  actual  delinquents,  of  course,  were  daad-rW 
their  progeny  appears  to  have  been  numerous;  for  wMp  their  aumM 
were  counted,  it  appeared  that  there  wfTO  pp  fewer  than  739  ms|6«»  ^ 
nearly  as  many  of  the  other  sex.     The  males  were  bound  and  fasl^  i* 
regular  ranks,  in  an  enclosed  area;  and  the  womep  round  the  outside  of  1^ 
walls.   Ali  then  entered  the  ei>plosurp,  and  immediately  blew  PMt  the  bniia 
of  the  first  man  he  came  up  to.    His  aUendaifts  followed  his  exainple;  aad 
the  whole  were  butchered  on  the  spot,  in  the  hearing  of  their  wives  aw 
i^Vghl^rs.    They  were  allowed  to  rot  where  they  fell— apd  their  bon» 
are  there  yet ;— the  puoQSter  n^rely  sbptting  up  the  eqclpsi^re,  and  fH^ 
an  inscription  over  the  door,  signifying  that  it  was  not  to  h0  opeo^  ipi' 
till  his  agents,  who  had  b0en  (jespat/^hed  al|  over  Gfoem  for  thffl  VW^* 
had  Gollectpd  more  of  tl^o  offenders,  to  share  th^  j^  of  th^ir  49fiP^^^^  . 
He  looked,  however,  with  pnfeigned  terror,  on  the  growing  stiasg*** 
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(be  RukImu  ;  tmd,  after  the  battle  of  AtisterlitJS,  and  the  peace  of  Pk^drg, 
had  rcstoiM  the  osoendency  of  France,  he  had  the  audacity  to  renew  hift 
oyertttiiss  to  Bonafiarte — Who  setit  to  him,  in  the  capacity  of  cotisill  eeneral, 
a  certain  M.  PouqneTille,  who,  in  a  gasconading  book  of  travels,  had  en- 
larged very  freely  on  the  vices  and  infirmities  of  the  Pacha.    The  English 
oonsul.  in  hopes  of  producing  a  quarrel,  contk-ived  that  Ali  should  hear  of 
this  book;  but  a  Mussulman  laughs  at  printed  abuse,  and  Ali  did  not  chuse 
at  that  n&oment  to  hazard  a  rupture  With  France  for  the  pleasure  fk  detapi^- 
tatiDg  M.  Pou^ueville.    Fbom  this  time  his  dependence  on  the  Porte  may 
be  sf id  to  have  been  me^ly  nominal ;  for  though,  in  his  intercourse  with 
the  Divan,  he  stili  assumes  the  style  of  a  delegate,  he  has  not  only  acted  in 
aU  thihgs  at  hi»  own  discretion,  but  has  quietly  retained  all  his  dignities, 
without  seeking  any  confirmation  of  them  from  the  successive  Sultans  he 
has  oHlkiated  :-^-and  though  he  finds  it  convenient  to  send  large  sums  of 
money  every  now  and  then  to  Constantinople,  it  is  rather  in  the  capacity 
of  the  munificent  ally  of  every  new  vizier,  than  of  a  tributary  of  the  Empire. 
Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  more  wretched  than  the  anarchy,  or  more 
despicable  than  the  feebleness,  that  had  now  overtaken  this  great  State,  and 
paralysed  even  its  most  meritorious  exertions; — ^insomuch,  that,  when  a 
great  force  was  levied,  with  the  popular  approbation,  to  repress  the  insults 
of  the  Russians,  the  forces,  upon  reaching  the  Danube,  actually  found  thetn- 
selves  withont  a  leader  or  iostructions-^-^nd  so  thought  the  best  thing  they 
eoidd  do  was  to  enlist,  in  pretty  equal  moieties,  in  the  ranks  of  the  Ayan  of 
Schecunla  and  the  Pehluvian  Aga,  who  were  very  eagerly  desolating  their 
country  with  civM  war,  in  the  very  face  of  the  common  enemy.    Ali,  in 
this  stirmig  stene,  endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of  all  parties;  and,  in 
order  to  come  at  their  secrets,  made  it  a  practice  to  open  the  despatches  of 
all  the  diphMhatic  agents  in  his  neighbourhood.    In  1807  alone,  he  assas- 
sinated three  eourieirs;  and  then,  to  clear  himself  of  blame,  hanged  the 
Wretches  by  whose  agency  the  crhne  had  been  committed.   He  was  espe- 
cially aiiiious,  however,  to  stand  well  with  Napoleon— and  not  quite  liking 
(he  tone  of  M.  Pouqueville,  despatched  Mahomet  Effendi  to  him  in  the 
capidty  ef  hn  ambassador.    This  worthy  Mussulman  had  been  formerlv 
a  Donmicfln  friar,  and  head  of  the  Inquisition  at  Malta.    When  he  tooL 
that  island  in  his  way  to  Egypt,  Bonaparte  had  carried  the  good  father  along 
with  him  as  an  interpreter.    On  his  return  home,  his  reverence  was  un* 
Inckiiy  captured  by  a  Corsair,  who  gave  him  in  a  present  to  Ali :  and  he, 
fiading  io  him  a  decided  vocation  t6  Islamism,  placed  him  at  the  head  of  his 
DiraB.    He  danced  attendance  on  Bonaparte  through  the  campaign  which 
lermiDafed  at  Tilsit — and  struggled  hard  to  get  the  Ionian  islands  for  his 
master  at  the  peace.    But  it  pleased  the  high  contracting  parties,  at  this 
time,  to  spare  the  young  republic;  and  the  eloquence  of  Mahomet  was  in 
vain.    BafOed  In  this  great  object,  Ali  insisted  that  Parga  at  least  shouM  be 
delivered  ilp  to  him,  in  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1800,  as  the  only  represen- 
tative of  the  Ottoman  Porte  on  the  spot  :*^for  the  Bey,  who  had  faitbhiUy 
fulfilled  that  treaty,  had  been  obliged  to  remove  before  the  advance  t>f  the 
ftonia^a ;  aasd  at  one  time  an  order  Was  issued  to  comply  with  this  request. 
But,  o«i  failher  consideration  of  the  matter,  Bonaparte  instructed  his  ambas- 
sador to  reply,  with  tnore  regard  both  to  truth  and  justice  than  was  after- 
wards shown  by  the  Congress,  ''that  Ali  having  violated  all  the  clatisei  of 
the  treaty  of  1800  in  favoet  of  the  ex-Venetian  towns,  the  Whole  stipulations 
of  that  treaty,  a^  to  those  towns,  most  be  held  as  annulled ;  and  that  neither 
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he  nor  Ihe  Porte  had  now  any  claim  to  the  military  6ccupationo{  Pup/' 
In  reality,  every  one  of  those  stipulations  had  been  disregarded  as  to  all 
the  towns  of  which  Ali  had  got  possession ;  and  it  was  merely  bectuie 
he  had  not  been  allowed  to  enter  Parga,  that  its  rights  had  been  respected. 

Disappointed  in  his  hopes  from  France,  he  now  paid  his  court  lo  the 
English ;  and  certainly  did  receive  from  us  more  countenance  than  either 
his  character  or  services  deserved.  Lord  Gollingwood  at  one  time  relied  oo 
his  co-operation  in  our  expedition  against  the  French  forces  in  the  SeYeo 
Islands ;  but  it  was  soon  found  that  he  was  not  to  be  depended  on ;  and  in 
fact  he  never  did  any  thing  for  us  whatever,  except  supplying  us  with  pro- 
visions at  a  dear  rate — a  favour  which  he  extended  at  the  same  time  to  our 
enemies,  even  in  violation  of  our  blockade.  The  notice  we  took  of  him, 
however,  induced  Bonaparte  to  show  him  a  little  more  attention — after  his 
fashion ;  and  accordingly,  he  sent  him  several  engineers  to  fortify  his  sea- 
ports, who  took  the  opportunity  to  make  a  survey  of  his  strength,  aod  togpy 
out  aJI  the  vulnerable  points  in  his  positions. 

At  last  Bonaparte  was  overthrown ;  and  the  French  power  no  sooner  ceued 
to  be  formidable,  than  Ali  darted  at  once  like  a  raven  on  his  prey,  and  so 
early  as  March,  181  A,  surprised  the  little  town  of  Agia,  which  is  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Parga ;  massacred  all  the  inhabitants :  sent  the  women  and  childrea 
to  the  slave  market ;  raised  a  fort  to  maintain  his  conquest,  and  marched  in 
open  hostility  against  Parga  itself.  The  French,  as  successors  to  the  Vene- 
tians, had  a  garrison  of  200  men  in  the  citadel,  to  whom  the  iDhabiUnts 
instantly  applied  for  assistance  against  this  assault.  But  the  commander,  an 
Arab  who  had  entered  the  French  service  in  Egypt,  pretended  that  France, 
being  at  peace  with  the  Porte,  could  not  fight  against  a  Turkish  commander, 
and  declared  that  he  could  take  no  part  in  the  business.  The  inhahiiaots, 
thus  left  to  themselves,  went  out,  men  and  women,  to  meet  theinvaden; 
and  kept  up  so  hot  afire  on  their  ranks — the  women  charging  and  handing 
their  muskets  to  the  men — that  after  a  sanguinary  struggle,  in  which  one  of 
his  nephews  was  slain,  Ali  was  forced  to  retire,  and  betake  himself  tonego- 
ciation  with  the  French,  who  being  at  that  time  blockaded  by  us  atGorfn, 
he  thought  could  easily  give  up  this  more  insignificant  position  to  purduft 
his  assistance  against  us.  It  rather  appears,  however,  that  his  prapositiooB 
were  rejected.  But  the  most  material  fact  to  be  noticed  is,  that  thePargioU 
now  made  an  application  to  our  commanders  to  be  taken  under  British  pro- 
tection, and,  after  some  hesitation.  General  Campbell  sent  an  aid-de-eanp 
to  hold  a  conference  with  their  deputies  at  Paxo,  where,  being  joined  by 
Captain  Hoste  of  the  Bacchante,  and  Captain  Black  of  the  Havannah,  it  vis 
agreed,  that  they  should  be  taken  under  theproiection  o/Qreat  Briiain,t»i 
share  ihe /ate  o/ the  Seven  Islands;  provided  they  would,  in  the  first  place, 
send  a  written  declaration,  signed  by'the  principal  inhabitants,  that  tfaisfffl 
their  own  wish ;  and,  secondly,  they  should  themselves  displace  theFreadi 
flag,  and  mount  that  of  England  o6  their  citadel,  as  soon  as  the  two  inp^ 
appeared  before  the  town.  The  deputies  agreed  to  these  terms,  and  got  a 
flag,  with  which  they  succeeded  in  getting  back  to  their  city  in  the  ni^l ; 
and  immediately  assembled  a  meeting  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  to  ddi- 
berate  on  the  propositions  which  had  been  made  to  them.  Among  these 
was  an  aged  citizen,  regarded  among  them  with  great  veneration,  onaceonoj 
of  his  steady  patriotism  and  extensive  knowledge, — though  his  great  age  and 
austere  disposition  had  for  many  years  withheld  him  from  taking  nay  ^^1 
active  part  in  their  affairs.    After  listening  to  the  statements  of  the  deputies 
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atnd  other  ciltzens,  he  is  said  to  have  delivered  the  following  very  remmrkable 
speech,  of  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  present  our  readers  with  a  literal 
translation  from  the  vulgar  Greek,  in  which  it  is  printed  in  the  volume  of 
documents  before  us.  In  point  of  political  wisdom  and  manly  vigour,  as 
well  as  in  its  general  tone  and  manner,  it  seems  to  us  to  bear  a  very  striking 
resemblance  to  the  business  speeches  we  meet  with  in  Thucydides ;  while  in 
some  points,  on  which  it  would  be  painful  to  dwell,  the  speaker  seems  to  be 
io^ired  with  something  of  a  prophetic  spirit. 

"  Fellow  Citizens— -The  expulsion  of  the  French  appears  to  me  to  be  so 
necessary,  that  I  will  not  waste  words  in  recommending  it.  But  I  exhort 
you  well  to  consider,  before  you  yield  yourselves  up  to  the  English,  that  the 
King  of  England  now  has  in  his  pay  all  the  Rings  of  Europe, — obtaining 
money  for  this  purpose  from  his  merchants ;  so  that  in  that  country  the 
merchants  and  the  King  are  but  as  one :  whence,  should  it  become  advan- 
tageous to  the  merchants  to  sell  you,  in  order  to  conciliate  Ali,  and  obtain 
certain  commercial  advantages  in  his  harbours,  the  English  will  Bell  you  to 
AU*  If,  however,  you  still  persist  in  surrendering  yourselves  to  England, 
beware  how  you  confide  in  the  promises  of  military  men,  whose  trade, 
whatever  may  be  their  dignity,  is  but  that  of  a  servant;  therefore,  being 
taught  only  to  obey,  they  seldom  have  wisdom  to  weigh  their  promises,  and 
never  have  power  to  fulfil  them — as  you  do,  because  you  are  all  free  men. 
But  go  and  present  yourselves  before  their  King :  if  he  mean  to  be  the  mas- 
ter of  this  city,  let  him  swear  it  upon  the  Gospel  of  €hrist.  Yet  I  would 
not  entirely  trust  even  him.  For  within  these  twenty  years.  Christian  princes 
have  openly  turned  their  subjects  and  friends  into  merchandize,  and  have 
shown  but  little  regard  to  the  Gospel.  But  suppose  you  are  once  in  the 
hand  of  England — you  may  be  governed  well,  or  you  may  be  governed  ill. 
But  the  well  is  uncertain ;  and  Mill,  you  will  have  bereft  yourselves  of  all 
remedy.  The  King  of  England  has  not  that  sword  of  justice  in  his  hands, 
that  he  can  like  Napoleon,  Alexander,  or  the  Sultan,  decapitate  the  mis- 
governing Pachas  of  his  distant  provinces.  On  the  contrary,  his  justice  is 
feeble;  because,  being  surrounded  by  contending  parties,  he  is  compelled  to 
lean  for  support  upon  one  party  to-day,  and  to-morrow  upon  another,  and 
yet  to  pay  regard  to  all ;  while  each  party,  in  its  turn,  conceals  as  much  as 
it  can;  defends  and  often  praises  the  blunders  of  its  partisans;  so  that  a 
governor  may  treat  you  as  slaves,  and  yet  be  fearless  of  punishment.  Nor 
would  you,  0  men  of  Parga, — I  say  ^o«,  because  I  hope  soon  to  kiy  me 
down  io  the  peace  of  God,  and  be  buried  by  your  hands  in  this  church, — ^nor 
would  you  be  able  to  obtain  redress.  This  our  city  is  small  and  poor,  and 
simple  and  ignorant:  whence  then  shall  it  have  power,  l/ow  find  money? 
and  where  the  learned  citizens,  who  being  sent  to  the  King  of  England, 
might  show  him  the  truth  ?  However,  this  Parga  still  possesses  those  arms 
which  have,  for  so  many  generations,  prevented  a  single  armed  Mussulman 
from  entering  her  walls.  I  say  not  this  that  you  should  be  proud  of  the 
defeat  which  that  butcher  of  the  Christians  lately  sustained  at  your  hands ; 
for  that  victory  came  from  God, — God  who  will  not  cease  to  protect  you  as 
heretofore,  and  who  can  do  so  because  he  is  just,  and  because  he  is  almighty; 
'whilst  the  Russians  and  the  French,  just  and  unjust,  powerful  and  weak,  by 
turns,  have,  as  the  fruit  of  their  protection,  exposed  you  to  inconceivable 
perils,  and  kept  you  for  several  years  in  perpetual  anxiety.  These  English 
too  are  but  men  :  and  may  you  not  live  to  see  them  expelled  from  all  coun- 
tries which  they  have  no  longer  money  to  pay,  caged  up  in  their  island,  and 
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Kj^ing  upoB  each  othdr  from  wanlt  Why  then  recur  to fiMeigniid ? 
■^  is  sufficient  bolh  to  nourish  and  to  defend  you.  Alt  cannol  take  her 
by  land :  he  cannot  biockadd  her  by  sea,  by  which  your  eounitymeti  in  the 
Islands  can  always  supply  you  with  food,  and  which,  in  caseof  eitremity, 
will  always  aflbrd  you  an  dasy  escape ;  though  1 ,  for  tny  part,  let  (he  daiq^ 
be  ever  so  great,  would  never  exhort  you  to  go  forth  vagrants  and  beggin, 
with  your  wives  and  Children,  info  a  foreigti  land.  Let  os  all  die  hen  K 
home ;  and  when  no  way  of  safety  remains  for  the  city,  set  it  on  ttre,  Uitt 
these  Infidels  may  only  triumph  over  our  ruined  houses  and  knan^ed  car- 
casses. However,  this  danger  cannot  last  long !  for  as  much  ss  Ali  to  now 
dd,  and  his  head  is  always  under  the  sword  of  the  Sullen,  whose  wrath, 
though  it  has  so  long  slept,  should  it  at  length  awake,  no  Turk  will  be  ahle  to 
escape.  At  all  events,  as  long  as  you  remain  masters  of  your  own  city,aD 
long  will  you  be  able  to  follow  that  line  of  conduct,  whicb,  under  the  merry 
of  God,  circumstances  may  render  fit*  The  Infidels,  indeed,  may  force  yoti 
to  give  them  battle,  and  reduce  you  to  great  extremity:  yet  you  will  day 
many  of  them  to  appease  the  blessed  souls  of  so  many  Christians  slaia  bj 
them.  But,  once  garrisoned  by  strangers,  you  will  be  subject  to  the  will  of 
another;  you  will  not  be  able  to  use  good  fortune,  should  it  ever  belisd  you; 
and  you  will  for  ever  lose  the  right  of  defending  your  country,  aad  even  of 
burying  yourselves  beneath  iti  ruins  near  your  dear  forefathers." 

In  spite  of  this  remonstrance,  the  majority  of  the  meeting  rQK>lTe(l  to 
accede  to  the  propositions  of  the  English,  and  to  sign  the  declaratiea  xth 
quired ;  Upon  which  the  old  man,  refusing  to  set  his  hand  to  H,  fiaiUf 
ceminded  them  to  be  careful  in  enforcina  the  condition  exprened  io  the 
English  offer,  that  they  should  follow  the  fate  of  the  Seven  IsUnds.  **Far 
you  may  be  sure,"  added  he,  '*  that  tiie  English  will  employ  every  lit  ftf 
sophistry  to  subject  as  much  as  they  can  of  Greece  to  the  Porte,  in  hope«f 
strengthening  it  against  the  dreaded  preponderance  of  the  Russians*  Per- 
haps when  they  have  once  acknowledged  your  natural  dependence  upon  Corfu, 
they  will  be  unable  to  betray  you,  without  sacrificing  at  the  same  liaieali 
the  Seven  Islands  to  the  Infidels;  a  sacrifice  which  would  cover  them  with 
infamy,-*-«Uhougb  in  proportion  as  men  are  powerftjl,  they  care  less  for 
dishonour/'  He  then  made  his  admonition  be  recorded  in  the  archives  ot 
the  city ;  and  the  assembly,  coming  out  of  Uie  church  before  daylight,  drew 
up  and  addressed  to  the  English  commander  the  foliowiog  explicit  dadir 
ration. 

"  We,  undersigned  Primates  of  Parga,  engage,  on  behalf  of  the  popirie 
tioD,  that  at  the  moment  when  the  frigates  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  sbiB 
appear  before  our  fortress,  we  will  subject  our  country  and  territories  to  d» 
protection  of  the  invincible  arms  of  Great  Britain,  and  will  plant  on  the  wds 
ii  our  fortress  her  glorious  flag«-^t  being  the  determination  of  our  tomfi! 
to  follow  the  fete  of  the  Seven  Islands,  as  we  have  always  been  under  tk 
aame  jurisdiction.^lM  March,  iSIA." 

In  the  courte  of  the  day,  the  Bacchante  appeared  in  the  roadstesd ;  ■» 
die  BriliA  flag  displayed,  not  from  the  ramparts  of  the  citadel,  but  liroiu 
Itf^  spot  near  the  shore.  Otxc  officers  were  not  satisfied  with  this;  aid, 
afteteomenegociation,  intimated,  that  unless  the  inhabitants  hoisted  (he 
BHtirii  flag  on  the  proper  flagstaff  of  the  citadel,  they  would  make  sail  die 
day  after,  and  leave  them  to  their  fate.  The  French  commander  m 
threatened  to  blow  up  the  town  by  Mng  ttie  magazine,  if  any  attempt  wv 
t&td^  to  Asiodge  him ;  mi  some  speedy  aod  decided  measure  therefore  ao*^ 
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became  necessary.    Next  morning  very  early,  a  widow,  pretending  busi- 
ness with  the  commander,  went  into  tfie  citadel  with  the  flag  concealed 
under  her  clothes.    She  was  followed  by  a  lad  who  used  to  sell  fruit  and 
vegetables  to  the  soldiers,  and  was  accordingly  admitted  without  suspicion. 
After  ascertaining  that  eyerything  was  in  the  situation  on  which  his  friends 
had  reckoned,  he  gave  the  signal,  by  pronounclng|  as  in  the  course  of 
crying  his  vegetables,  a  Greek  word  on  which  they  faltd  previously  agreed; 
and  instantly  the  sentinels  were  knocked  down,  and  a  crowd  of  armed  citi- 
zens sprung  at  once  upon  every  point  of  the  works,  some  mounting  by 
escalades^  and  otliers  by  different  passages,    fn  a  few  minutes  they  were 
complete  masters  of  the  place,  and  the  British  flag  was  triumphantly  hoisted 
on  the  top  of  the  castle.     The  Bacchante  immediately  came  up  to  the  fort. 
The  French  garrison  were  allowed  to  capitulate  honourably;  and,  on   the 
22d  of  March,  Sir  Charles  Gordon  landed  with  his  detachment,  sent  ofl*  the 
French  to  Corfu,  and  with  his  troops  took  full  and  solemn  possession  of  the 
place.    Some  time  after.  Lord  Bathurst,  by  the  command  of  the  Prince 
Regent,  expressed  to  the  King's  commissioners  for  the  government  of  the 
Ionian  islands,  the  royal  approbation  of  what  had  been  done  in  regard  to 
the  occupation  of  Parga. 

We  come  now  to  the  last  act  of  the  tragedy.    The  Congress  of  Vienna 
was  in  session  when  this  little  repubUc,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Ionian 
islands,  had  been  thus  taken  possession  of  by  the  English ;  and  their  policy 
in  iSlA  being  to  strengthen  Austria,  as  a  counterpoise  both  to  France  and 
to  Russia,  all  those  places  would  probably  have  been  made  over  to  that 
power,  along  with  the  Istrian,  Dalmatian,  and  Venetian  provinces  that  were 
then  assigned  to  her.    But  after  the  return  of  Napoleon,  the  tardiness  of 
Austria,  and  the  great  influence  acquired  by  Russia  in  the  Congress  of  Paris 
after  the  victory  at  Waterloo,  led  to  a  different,  and,nn  so  for  as  the  Pargiots 
were  concerned,  much  more  fatal  arrangement.    The  islands  were  left  to 
us  :  but  it  was  agreed,  in  pretended  conformity  with  the  treaty  of  1800^ 
that  the  ex- Venetian  towns  on  the  coast  should  be  given  up  conditionally, 
and  in  full  sovereignty  to  the  Porte — or,  in  other  words,  to  Ali,  who  took  the 
title  of  its  officer,  and  was  already  in  possession  of  all  of  them  but  Parga.  In 
conformity  with  this  arrangement,  Parga  was  totally  extinguished,  and  its 
bare  and  deserted  walls  delivered  over  to  the  barbarian  by  the  agents  of  that 
free  government  to  whose  honour  it  had  committed  itself!  By  what  motives 
our  negociators  were  induced  to  consent  to  this  miserable  sacrifice,  it  would 
now  be  idle  to  enquire.    The  common  opinion  on  the  Continent  is,  that 
Lord  Castlereagh  was  cajoled  into  it  by  the  Russians,  who  wished  to  abase 
our  national  character,  and  to  embroil  us  with  the  Turks,  by  making  us 
dependent  on  such  a  neighbour  as  Ali  for  the  provisioning  ci  our  forces  in 
the  Islands.    But  for  our  parts,  we  have  no  great  faith  in  those  refinements 
of  Machiavellan  policy ;  and  are  of  opinion,  that  the  worst  and  most  fatal  acts 
of  public  men  are  far  more  frequently  the  fruit  of  mere  ignorance  and  inat- 
tention, than  of  deep-laid  schemes  of  perfidy  or  ambition.    We  think  it  by 
no  means  unlikely  that  the  Noble  Lord  was  actually  ignorant  of  the  com- 
pact made  between  our  officers  and  the  Pargiots,  and  are  almost  certain^ 
that  he  was  not  at  all  aware  of  the  vast  importance  of  that  place  for  the  vic- 
tualling of  the  islands  which  we  were  to  retain ; — while  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine,  that  he  was  correctly  informed  either  as  to  the  tenor  of  the  treaty  of 
1800,  on  which  he  professed  to  act,  or  as  to  the  events  that  had  subsequently 
occurred  to  discharge  all  claims  under  it.    Such  ignorance,  we  certainly 
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think,  is  not  less  criminal  in  a  minister,  than  the  intentional  violation  of  hi9 
duties,  which  leads  to  the  same  results;  but  it  is  rather  more  credible;  and 
requires  to  be  even  more  loudly  reprobated,  both  as  more  likely  to  recur, 
and  morjB  possible  to  be  prevented. 

We  have  spoken  of  all  those  occurrences  in  the  calm  and  dispassionate 
tone  of  history ;  and  t^ust  we  shall  not  be  thought  to  deviate  from  it  when 
we  add,  that  an  arrangement  more  ungenerous,  cruel,  and  unjust  to  those 
who  were  the  objects  of  it,  and  at  once  more  dishonourable  and  injurious 
to  those  who  conducted  it,  cannot  well  be  imagined,  than  that  we  are  now 
considering.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  most  impolitic  and  injurious  to  our 
interests,  as  possessors  of  the  Ionian  Islands ;  because  Parga  was  almost  the 
only  remaining  channel  through  which  they  could  be  supplied  with  pro- 
visions;— and  the  Turk,  who  was  known  to  be  thirsting  to  regain  them, 
would  thus  not  only  have  a  prodigious  advantage  in  the  event  of  hostilities^ 
but  would  be  constantly  tempted  to  seek  a  pretext  for  hostility,  in  order  to 
make  use  of  this  advantage.  In  the  second  place,  it  was  in  the  face  of  a 
treaty  recently  entered  into  by  our  ofGcers,  and  subsequently  approved  of 
by  our  commissioners  in  the  islands,  and  by  the  Lord  Bathurst,  in  name  of 
the  Sovereign.  We'know  very  well  that  it  may  be  argued,  that  our  officers 
had  no  proper  powers  to  enter  into  such  a  treaty ;  and  that  the  approbation 
of  the  Prince  Regent,  however  generally  expressed,  should  be  understood 
as  applying  only  to  the  military  occupation  of  a  place  previously  held  by 
the  French.  But  when  it  is  considered,  that  the  place  had  actually  been 
delivered  up  to  us  on  the  faith  of  that  treaty,  and  retained,  to  our  great 
profit,  for  upwards  of  a  year,  without  the  least  surmise  that  any  of  its  articles 
were  to  be  objected  to, — and  especially  that  the  consequence  of  our  lardy 
disavowal  of  it  was,  not  to  replace  things  in  statu  quo,  as  ought  to  have  been 
done  upon  the  most  rigorous  application  of  the  rules  of  diplomacy — but  to 
make  over  to  their  bitterest  enemy,  as  a  property  or  conquest  of  our  own, 
that  which,  but  for  such  a  treaty,  we  should  never  have  had  the  power  to 
dispose  of — ^it  must  appear  that  there  never  was  a  case  in  which  this  special 
pleading,  or  quibbling  rather,  on  the  law  of  nations,  could  be  resorted  to 
to  with  so  ill  a  grace  or  so  little  plausibility. — But,  in  the  third  place,  the 
treaty  of  1800,  to  which  we  pretended  to  recur,  had  been  annulled  and  aban- 
doned by  all  the  parties  to  it,  and  especially  by  the  Turks,  over  and  over 
again,  from  the  year  when  it  was  adopted  down  to  the  year  1815.  The 
leading  stipulation  in  that  treaty  was  the  establishment  of  the  Seven  Islands, 
under  the  joint  protection  of  the  Porte  and  Russia.  But,  so  early  as  1802, 
the  Porte  admitted  Great  Britain  as  a  guarantee  of  their  independence ;  and, 
after  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  they  were  all  turned  into  French  Colonies,  with 
the  assent  of  Russia.  It  was  sufficiently  manifest,  then,  that  the  whole  of 
that  original  treaty  was  abrogated  and  gone.  If  any  thing  more,  however, 
was  wanting,  it  was  supplied  by  the  transactions  of  1809,  when  the  Turks 
themselves  concluded  a  peace  with  Bonaparte,  by  which  they  confirmed  to 
him  the  whole  of  those  conquests,  including  Parga,  in  which  he  had  plaeed 
a  garrison.  Soon  after.  Lord  Gollingwood  took  from  him  Zante  and  Cepha- 
Ionia ;  and  the  Turk  then  professing  neutrality,  our  and>assador  at  Constant!' 
nopie  solemnly  protested,  ''that  some  of  the  Ionian  Islands  having  beea 
delivered  from  the  French  by  our  arms,  without  the  assistance  of  any  of  the 
other  powers  by  whom  they  should  have  been  protected,  his  Majesty  has  a 
right  to  proceed  to  the  settlement  of  those  islands  without  consulting  them— 
and  tliat  he  will  accordingly  do  so^  if  the  Porte  will  Dot  now  renew  its  guft- 
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rantee  for  their  protection  \*  and  not  only  was  this  guarantee  refused, 
but  their  pretended  neutrality  openly  violated — not  only  by  supplying 
the  enemy  at  Corfu  with  stores  and  provisions,  in  defiance  of  our  blockade, 
but  by  allowing  our  merchantmen  to  be  taken  and  condemned  as  prizes 
by  the  French  privateers  within  the  bounds  of  the  Ottoman  ports  and  har- 
bours. Possession  was  accordingly  retained  of  these  conquests,  and  of  the 
others  made  in  181  A,  without  any  reclamation  or  complaint  on  the  part  of 
the  Turks.  In  the  Congress  of  that  year,  the  basis  of  the  whole  proceeding 
was,  that  all  conquests  made  from  France  by  any  of  the  allies  should  be  at 
the  disposal  of  the  whole  powers  armed  against  her;  but  the  Porte  was  not 
of  this  number,  having  all  along  remained  at  peace  with  Napoleon,  and 
therefore  had  no  right  nor  interest  in  any  partition  of  those  conquests.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  independence  of  the  Seven  Islands,  and  of  their  dependencies, 
was  expressly  stipulated  by  several  treaties  signed  with  Russia,  Austria,  and 
France ;  and,  in  the  Congress  of  Paris  in  1815  and  1816,  the  Turk  had  no 
minister  or  accredited  agent,  and  was  no  party  to  their  proceedings — so  that 
nothing  could  be  more  preposterous  and  unmeaning,  than  to  refer,  as  to  a 
document  of  binding  authority,  to  a  treaty  long  ago  and  repeatedly  annulled 
by  all  the  parties  to  it — and  to  a  stipulation  in  it,  introduced  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  a  power  that  was  in  fact  making  no  claim — and  of  whose  claims 
it  was  at  any  rate  impossible  to  take  cognizance,  without  utterly  disregard- 
ing the  very  basis  and  foundation  of  the  whole  scheme  of  adjustment.  If 
we  had  any  right  at  all  to  dispose  of  Parga,  it  was  on  the  supposition  that 
^e  had  taken  it  by  force  of  arms  fiwn  France) — but  all  conquests  from 
France  were  to  be  distributed  among  the  powers  allied  to  control  her — and 
the  Porte  neither  was  one  of  these  powers,  nor  one  of  the  parties  assembled 
to  deliberate  on  the  partition.  She  neither  had  any  right,  nor  pretended 
to  any. 

But  in  they^f^A  place,  and  finally, — if  all  these  things  had  been  other- 
wise— ^if  we  had  had  no  interest  to  keep  Parga  from  the  Turks — if  they  had 
never  renounced  and  annulled  the  treaty  of  1800 — ^if  they  bad  been  belli- 
gerents allied  against  France,  and  parties  to  the  Congress  which  was  to 
dispose  of  what  that  alliance  had  wrested  from  her ;  we  say,  with  the  most 
unlimited  confidence,  that  all  this  would  have  afforded  no  justification,  or 
apology  even,  for  the  act  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  and  would  still 
have  left  it,  though  stripped,  no  doubt,  of  some  aggravations,  one  of  the 
most  flagrant  instances  of  impolicy  and  oppression  of  which  history  has 
preserved  any  record ; — and  that  because  what  was  then  done  in  pretended 
impleoient  of  the  treaty  of  1800,  woe  no  implement  of  that  treaty,  but  a 
mere  sanction  to  the  Porte  to  violate  it  in  all  that  gave  it  a  colour  of  justice, 
as  it  had  already  shown  its  determination  to  violate  it.  That  treaty,  no 
doubt,  after  stipulating  as  its  main  object  for  the  independence  of  the  Seven 
Islands,  did  also  provide  that  the  political  dominion  or  patronage  of  the  ex- 
Veoetian  towns  on  the  coast  should  be  given  up  to  the  Porte ; — but  then  it 
was  an  integral  part  and  express  condition  of  this  stipulation,  ''that  no  Ma- 
homedan  should  acquire  property  or  settle  in  any  of  those  towns—nor  build 
mosques  within  their  territory — nor  change  their  laws  or  internal  polity, 
nor  levy  taxes  or  duties  beyond  those  that  were  payable  of  old  by  the  Ve- 
netians ; — and  that  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  bey  or  officer  who  was 
to  attend  to  the  interest  of  the  Ottoman  in  the  place,  should  be  determined 
to  the  entire  salifllaction  of  the  republic  of  the  Seven  Islands." — These  were 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  1800 ; — ^but  when  we  thought  fit  to  revive 
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that  treaty  in  1815,  and  to  ptead  the  necessity  of  adhering  to  it,  as  a 
reason  for  disavowing  the  compact  by  which,  and  by  which  alone,  we  had 
got  possession  of  the  place  in  question,  we  did  not  think  fit  to  renew  flty 
one  of  these  stipulations — but  gave  up  those  who  had  trusted  every  thing 
to  our  generosity  and  honour,  without  even  a  recommendalion  to  the  mercy 
of  their  most  inveterate  enemy.    Nor  could  we  possibly  suppose  that  these 
conditions  would,  without  express  stipulation,  be  fulfilled  for  Parga,  whieh 
had  been  broken  in  every  other  quarter.     Ali  had  taken  possession  of  the 
other  towns  referred  to  in  the  treaty  of  1800,  not  in  virtue  of  thiit  treaty, 
but  by  force  of  arms— and  all,  except  one,  befofe  the  treaty  had  been 
thought  of.     It  was  notorious  that  he  had  dealt  with  them  all  like  con- 
quered places — built  mosques  and  seraglios  within  them — subverted  the 
laws,  alienated  the  property,  and  enslaveid  the  people.    He  had  afterwards 
made  the  same  attempt  repeatedly  on  Parga — and  had  only  been  prevented 
from  reducing  it  to  the  same  condition,  by  the  valour  ol  its  inhabitants,  and 
the  extraordinary  strength  of  its  position.    In  these  we  have  seen  that  the 
wisest  of  its  citizens  were  still  for  confiding,  when  it  was  given  up  to  us, 
and  to  our  promises  of  protection,  in  181 A — and  in  less  than  two  yearsafter, 
it  was  transferred  unconditionally  to  Ali,  who  never  disguised  hisbtention 
to  treat  it  like  a  conquered  place,  nor  pretended  the  least  regard  to  (he  sti- 
pulation in  its  favour  contained  in  that  treaty  of  1800,  in  conformity  to 
which  we  held  ourselves  bound  to  place  it  at  his  disposal ! — ^l^othing,  we 
think,  but  utter  helplessness  could  have  extorted  firom  us  ^  sacrifice  so  hh 
mentable  and  degrading ; — ^and  if  England,  in  the  Congress  of  1815,  to  whidi 
the  Turk  was  not  so  much  as  a  party,  had  actually  been  in  soch  dread  of 
the  Turk  as  to  be  obliged  to  do  an  unjust  and  dishonourable  act  to  appease 
him,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  it  would  have  been  less  huifriliatiDg  to 
have  made  the  melancholy  submission  directly  and  openly,  than  to  seek  to 
disguise  it  under  the  pretenoe  of  fulfilling  a  treaty  no  long^  in  existence, 
and  which  we  did  not  even  attempt  to  enforce,  in  those  reciprocal  cooditioDS 
under  which  alone  the  party  to  whom  we  yielded  could  ever  have  pretended 
a  right  to  its  fulfilment. 

If  minor  considerations  could  have  any  chance  of  being  listened  to,  when 
those  higher  ones  had  failed,  it  might  also,  one  would  think,  have  occurred, 
that  the  Porte  could  not  be  very  seriously  desirous  to  increase  the  power  of 
a  subjet  already  so  formidable — and  that  the  whole  history  of  Ail  had 
shown,  both  that  concessions  increased  his  insolence,  and  that  he  ooold 
never  be  a  good  neighbour  to  those  of  whotn  he  did  not  stand  in  awe.   It  ^ 
true  that,  like  other  savages,  he  hates  those  whom  he  is  compelled  to  fear; 
but  it  is  not  less  true,  that  fear  is  the  only  feeling  by  which  his  ferocity  can 
be  controlled.    The  Russian  commanders  always  treated  him  with  inwH, 
and  were  always  flattered  and  courted  in  return.    One  of  them  strackooe 
of  his  Beys  in  his  presence,  upon  which  the  tyrant  quietly  withdrew,  9^ 
propitiated  the  offender  with  presents.    In  the  same  way,  after  murdering 
General  Roze,  who  had  treated  him  with  uniform  kindness,  he  submitted  to 
the  daily  checks  and  menace  of  Pouqueville,  by  whom  he  was  r^^hwed. 
The  instances  of  his  abusing  the  good  nature  of  the  English  are  itraufB^ 
rable.  Having  been  permitt^  by  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  to  repair  two  custom 
houses  on  a  point  opposite  to  our  island  of  Santa  Moro,  he  instantly  changed 
them  into  two  strong  forts,  with  batteries  commanding  the  island;  snAe*' 
pable  any  day  of  reducing  it.    On  another  occasion,  he  seized  on  a  cttiuo 
of  Prevesa,  who  was  brother  to  the  contractor  who  supplied  our  trexyps  ^ 
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Santa  Mora  with  bread,  and  tbrealened  to  roasi  hin^  alite  if  the  contractor 
would  DOt  give  up  hisson  to  serve  as  an  eunuch  in  his  seraglio.  This  bru- 
tality was  notorious  iii  our  quarters ;  but  it  was  not  thought  fit  to  interfere 
«-aiMl  the  poor  man  was  obliged  to  sacrifice  his  child  to  save  the  life  of  his 
brolher.  One  of  our  own  officers  was  afterwards  fired  at,  and  grievously 
wounded,  by  three  of  his  soldiers — and  we  were  satisfied  with  having  the 
asaamoB  delivered  op  at  Pai^,-*-to  be  inmediately  returned  to  their  master, 
who  continued  them- in  his  service,  and  employed  them  on  the  same  frontier 
which  they  had  polluted  by  so  base  a  crime. 

This  straage  forbearance  of  the  English — the  resort  of  travellers  of  our 

nation  to  his  court^-the  formal  visits  paid  him  by  his  Majesty's  commis- 

aioners,  and  not  returned,  gate  an  unfortunate  plausibility  to  the  false 

reports  which  he  industriously  circulated  as  to  the  entire  devotion  of  our 

gpvernment  to  his  views,  and  the  bribery  by  which  he  had  secured  the  good 

,  offices  of  all  our  oommanderson  the  spot.  He  had  even  the  audacity  to  print 

'  in  bis  gazettes,  that  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  had  been  invested  with  Uieorder  of 

4he  Cnescent,  entirely|through  bis  influence,  and  on  account  of  his  attachment 

lo  him  and  to  the  interests  of  the  Porte.    When  it  was  first  rumoured, 

thereforei  at  Parga,  that  ttiey  were  to  be  delivered  up  to  their  ancient  enemy, 

the  most  dreadfiil  apprehensions  were  entertained,-— and  an  earnest  suppH- 

cation  addressed  to  the  British  commander  in  the  garrison,  who  answered, 

ID  March,-1817,  by  orders  of  Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  that  as  he  had  not  yet 

received  the  regular  instructions  of  his  government,  he  could  give  them  no 

definitive  answer ;  but  that  they  might  depend  on  his  doing  all  in  his  power 

for  their  advantage,  provided  they  did  not  forfeit  their  claim  to  his  protection 

by  any  violence  or  bloodshed  on  their  own  part. 

The  substance  of  the  arrangement  was  now  generally  known;  and  as  no- 
body doubled,  or  affected  to  doubt,  of  the  manner  in  which  Ali  was  to  treat 
die  place  wh^  made  over  to  him,  the  humanity  and  honour  of  our  commis- 
aiooers  could  suggest  nothing  farther  than  U>  offer  an  asylum  in  the  islands 
lo  such  of  the  citizens  as  might  not  be  disposed  to  remain,  and  to  stipulate 
that  Ali,  on  behalf  of  the  Turkish  government,  should  pay  a  fair  price  for 
the  lands,  buildings,  and  plantations  that  might  be  thus  des^led  by  their 
owners; — and  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  accordingly  auUiorised  the  British  com- 
mander to  exhibit  a  letter,  in  which  ''  he  pledged  himself  that  the  place 
should  not  be  yielded  up  till  the  property  of  those  who  might  choose  to 
emigrate  should  be  paid  for,  and  they  themselves  transported  to  the  Ionian 
Islands;^  and  a  proclamation  was  afterwards  published  at  Parga,  in  vvhich 
the  same  obligations  are  expressly  undertaken  in  name  of  the  British  go- 
vernment.   Ali  did  not  venture  openly  to  oppose  a  measure  of  justice,  thus 
powerfully  supported  and  enforced ;  and  appointed  Hamed  Bey  to  act  as  his 
commissioner  in  making  the  necessary  surveys  and  valuations  along  with 
Mr.  Cartwright,  who  was  named  on  behalf  of  our  Grovemment    But  he 
bad  recourse  to  every  resource  of  intimidation  and  chicane  to  prevent  it  from 
being  brought  to  a  conclusion.    Mr.  Cartwright  applied  to  the  British  com- 
jmander  in  the  citadel ,  to  give  him  a  general  idea  of  the  total  value  of  the  pos- 
sessions  that  might  be  left ;  and  wasanswered,  that,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
whc^e  people  were  to  emigrate,  it  would  probably  amount  to  between 
A00,000  and  500,000/.  sterling.    The  commander  afterwards  directed  a 
particular  survey  and  valuation  to  be  made  of  the  lands,  houses,  and  plan- 
tations, and  found  that  the  total  considerably  exceeded  the  largest  of  the  sums 
which  we  have  mentioned.     These  valuations,  however,  were  objected  to. 
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as  having  been  made  without  proper  authority ;  and  something  less  Ihao  a 
third  part  was  ultimately  awarded.  In  the  mean  time,  Ali  surrounded  the 
city  with  his  troops — ^insisted  on  his  commissioner  being  received  with  fifty 
horsemen — and  not  only  did  all  he  could  to  seduce  some  of  the  lower  citi- 
zens to  rise  upon  the  English  garrison,  and  admit  him  unconditionally  into 
the  town ;  but  proposed  to  them  to  poison  our  water  and  provisions ;  and 
reported  to  every  one,  that  he  never  would  pay  one  farthing,  but  would 
shortly  make  good  his  entry  by  force,  and  that  the  Divan  had  agreed  with  Sir 
Robert  Listen  to  give  our  generals  60,000/.  to  put  a  stop  to  the  plan  of  emi- 
gration ;  and  this  produced  such  a  panic  and  alarm  in  the  setdement,  that 
scarcely  any  one  would  proceed  with  the  cultivation  of  his  fields :  and  a 
great  proportion  sold  their  neglected  lots  at  an  undervalue  to  greedy  adventu- 
rers. The  commissioners,  however,  at  last  met  in  June,  1816,  and  soon 
after  published  each  of  them  a  proclamation,— ours  repeating  so  far  the  as- 
surances of  a  safe-conduct  and  fair  compensation  for  the  property  of  those 
who  might  chuse  to  emigrate,  but  leaving  the  question  of  emigration  to  their 
own  free  and  unbiassed  determination — and  that  of  Hamed  urging  the  citi- 
zens to  remain  in  their  native  town,  and  declaring  that  they  should  enjoy 
all  liberty,  security,  and  comfort ; — although,  when  urged  by  our  officers, 
as  well  as  the  Pargiots,  to  put  his  name  and  seal  to  this  declaraCion, 
he  positively  refused  to  do  so,  and  would  give  no  further  explanation. 
After  these  proclamations  had  been  circulated  for  some  days,  all  the 
citizens  of  Parga  were  brought,  one  by  one,  before  the  two  oommiasion- 
ers,  and  called  upon,  with  much  solemnity,  to  declare  their  final  resolu- 
tion,— ^when  they  every  one  answered,  ''that  they  were  resolved  lo 
abandon  their  country,  rather  than  stay  in  it  with  dishonour ;  and  that 
they  would  each  disinter  and  carry  along  with  them  the  bones  of  their 
forefathers." 

The  commissioners  then  proceeded  to  their  surveys  and  valuations ;  but 
they  soon  differed  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Governor,  and  were  respec- 
tively superseded.  A  conference  then  took  place  between  Ali  and  General 
Maitland  in  October,  which  resulted  in  a  suspension  of  all  procedings  till 
May,  1818,  when  a  new  commissioner  was  appointed  on  our  part,  before 
whom,  and  the  agent  of  Ali,  the  whole  citizens  again  repeated  their  fixed 
determination  to  leave  their  country,  in  the  same  terms  as  in  the  preceding 
year;  and  new  disputes  arose  about  the  mode  of  valuing  the  churches,  public 
buildings,  and  property  belonging  to  incorporations.  The  Pargiols,  who  were 
now  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress,  sent  over  a  statement  of  their  case, 
with  the  necessary  documents,  to  be  laid  before  the  British  Parliament;  bat 
having  addressed  them  to  a  person  who  was  not  a  British  subject,  be  did 
not  think  himself  entitled  to  make  any  formal  application  in  their  name, 
though  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  notice  which  has  been  taken  of 
their  case  in  Parliament  originated  in  this  communication.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  proceedings  went  tardily  on ;  and  at  last,  in  June,  1819,  General 
Maitland,  in  consequence  of  the  depreciation  of  property  by  the  neglect  and 
despair  of  its  owners,  finally  declared  the  compensation  to  be  paid  by  Ali, 
for  the  Turkish  government,  to  be  l42,A25/ sterling;  and,  shortly  after, 
intimated  to  the  citizens,  that  he  was  ready  to  provide  for  their  transpor- 
tation to  the  islands. 

As  soon  as  this  notice  was  given,  every  family  marched  solemnly  out  of 
its  dwelling,  without  tears  or  lamentation;  and  the  men,  preceded  by  their 
priests,  and  followed  by  their  sons,  proceeded  to  the  sepulchres  of  their  fa- 
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Ihers,  and^silently  unearthed  and  collected  their  remains, — ^which  they  placed 
upon  a  huge  pile  of  wood  which  they  had  previously  erected  before  one 
of  their  churches.  They  then  took  their  arms  in  their  hands,  and  setting 
fire  to  the  pile,  stood  motionless  and  silent  around  it,  till  the  whole  was 
consumed.  During  this  melancholy  ceremony,  some  of  Ali's  troops,  im* 
palient  for  possession,  approached  the  gates  of  the  town ;  upon  which  a 
deputation  of  the  citizens  was  sent  to  inform  our  Governor,  that  if  a  single 
InGdel  was  admitted  before  the  remains  of  their  ancestors  were  secured  from 
profanation,  and  they  themselves,  with  their  families,  fairly  embarked,  they 
would  all  instantly  put  to  death  their  wives  and  children,  and  die  with  their 
arms  in  their  hands, — and  not  without  a  bloody  revenge  on  those  who  had 
bought  and  sold  their  country.  Such  a  remonstrance,  at  such  a  moment, 
was  felt  and  respected  as  it  ought  by  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
General  Adam  succeeded  in  stopping  the  march  of  the  Musulmans.  The 
pile  burnt  out,  and  the  people  embarked  in  silence;  and  free  and  Christian 
Parga  is  now  a  strong  hold  of  ruffians,  renegadoes,  and  slaves. 


PARTITIONS  OF  POLAND. 


The  three  works  which  are  now  before  us  contain  particulars  of  tlie  Par- 
titions of  Poland  which  have  not  hitherto  been  made  public  in  our  language, 
and  which,  besides  their  importance  to  the  general  readers  of  history,  seem 
to  us  peculiarly  interesting  in  the  present  state  of  Europe.  We  shall  there- 
Tore  take  this  occasion  to  lay  before  the  public  an  abridged  statement  of  some 
of  the  most  important  of  these  particulars;  after  premising  a  short  account 
of  the  witnesses  on  whose  testimony  our  narrative  will  principally  be 
founded. 

The  Memoirs  of  M.  V .  Dohm  begin  in  1778,  and  are  meant  to  reach  till 
1806,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  he  filled  a  secondary,  but  not  unim- 
portant, office  under  the  Government  of  Prussia.  After  the  French  conquest 
in  1806,  he  became  a  subject  of  the  short-lived  kingdom  of  Westphalia, 
under  which  he  held  office  (as  he  now  tells  us)  unwillingly  till  1810,  when 
he  obtained  permission  to  retire,  and  employed  his  leisure  in  the  composi- 
tion of  these  Memoirs,  of  which  the  Part  hitherto  published  extends  only 
lo  the  death  of  the  Great  Frederic  in  1786, — the  least  interesting  and  best 
known  portion  of  the  period  in  Prussian  history  which  the  work  is  designed 
to  comprehend. 

No.  2.  is  a  History  of  the  Three  Dismemberments  of  Poland,  by  M.  Fer- 
raod,  formerly  a  magistrate  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  one  of  the  most 
zealous  Royalists  of  the  old  school,  an  enemy  of  liberty,  but  a  friend  of  na- 
tional independence,  who,  though  a  warm  admirer  of  the  Holy  Alliance^ 
yet  honestly,  but  not  consistently,  reprobates  the  Partition  of  Poland  as  the 
first  step  towards  the  dissolution  of  the  European  system.  The  most  valu- 
able part  of  this  publication  consists  in  extracts  from  the  Notes  and  Col- 
lections of  Rulhieres,  which  were  intended  by  that  writer  as  materials  for 

'<■  ♦  a.  Denkwurdigkeiten  Meiner  Zeit.    Von  C.  W.  V.  Dohm.  5  Voli.  8to.  Lemgo  u.  Hanorer. 

lg|4 1819.    2.  lUBtoire  de«  trois  D^merobremeDg  de  la  Pologne.    Par  M.  Penaod.    S  Vob. 

8to  Paris^  1830.  3.  M^moires  et  Actes  Authentiques  relatifs  aux  N^gociaiioM  qui  ont  pri- 
eed6es  le  PartaKe  de  la  P«>1ogiie.  (Without  the  name  of  the  Author,  or  the  Place  of  Publioation.y 
1  Vol.  8yo.  1810.— Vd.  xxxYii.  page  462.    November,  1882. 
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the  continuation  of  his  briliant  work.  The  value  of  tbeae  eitraeU;  uri  of 
the  general  narration,  would  have  been  greatly  increased,  had  the  antlior 
deigned  minutely  to  quote  authoritiea,  and  to  particularize  the  dates  of  eYenb; 
securilies  for  literary  probity  which  we  have  seldom  fbund  in  modem  Freoch 
histories,  except  in  the  works  of  M.  Sismondi,  and  in  the  invaluable  History 
of  Venice,  by  M.  Daru ;  a  book  which  contains  more  information,  new  to 
roost  readers,  than  has  been  presented  to  the  public  by  any  European  his- 
torian of  late  years. 

No.  3.  is  a  CoUection  of  Diplomatic  Correspondence  between  the  three 
Governments  who  partitioned  Poland,  from  1771  tol77A,  published  anoDT- 
mously  at  Weimar  in  1810,  by  the  Count  de  Goertz,  for  many  yean 
employed  id  some  of  the  eminent  stations  of  Prussian  diplomacy.  The 
autlienticity  and  importance  of  these  documents  are  equally  indisputable. 

Little  more  than  fifty  years  have  passed  since  Poland  continued  toeecupy 
a  high  place  among  the  powers  of  Europe.  Her  natural  means  of  weilth 
and  force  were  inferior  to  those  of  few  states  of  the  second  order.  The 
surface  of  the  country  exceeded  that  of  France;  and  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants was  estimated  at  fourteen  millions — a  population  probably  eioeeding 
that  of  the  British  Islands,  or  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  at  the  era  of  (be  first 
Partition.  The  climate  was  nowhere  unfriendly  to  health,  or  uii(a?oinable 
to  labour ;  the  soil  was  fertile,  the  produce  redundant :  a  large  poitioo  of 
tlic  country,  still  uncleared,  afforded  ample  scope  for  agricultural eoterprise. 
Great  rivers  afforded  easy  means  of  opening  an  internal  navigation  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean.  In  addition  to  these  natural  advantages,  there 
were  many  of  those  circumstances  in  the  history  and  catuation  of  Polaatf 
which  render  a  people  fond  and  proud  of  their  country,  and  foster  thatoi- 
tional  spirit  which  is  the  most  effectual  instrument  either  of  defence  or  ag- 
grandizement. Till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  she  was  the 
predominating  power  of  the  North.  With  Hungary,  and  the  maritime 
strength  of  Yenice,  she  formed  the  eastern  defence  of  Christendom  agaimt 
the  Turkish  tyrants  of  Greece ;  and,  on  the  north-east,  she  was  loog  the 
sote  barrier  against  the  more  obscure  barbarians  of  Muscovy,  after  they 
had  thrown  off  the  Tartarian  yoke.*  A  nation  which  thus  constituted  a 
part  of  the  van-guard  of  civilization,  necessarily  became  martial,  and  gained 
all  the  renown  in  arms  which  could  be  acquired  before  war  had  become  a 
science.  The  wars  of  the  Poles,  irregular,  romantic,  full  of  personal  ad- 
venture, dependent  on  individual  courage  and  peculiar  character,  proceed- 
ing little  from  the  policy  of  cabinets,  but  deeply  imbued  by  thoee  senti- 
ments of  chivalry  which  may  pervade  a  nation,  chequered  by  extraordinary 
vicissitudes,  carried  on  against  barbarous  enemies  in  remote  and  wild  pro- 
vinces, were  calculated  to  leave  a  deep  impression  on  the  feelings  of  the 
people,  and  to  give  every  man  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  glories  and  daogen 
of  his  country,  "Whatever  renders  the  members  of  a  community  mere 
like  each  other,  and  unlike  their  neighbours,  usually  strengthens  the  bonds 
of  allachment  between  them.  The  Poles  were  the  only  representatives  of 
the  Sarmatian  race  in  the  assembly  of  civilized  nations.  Their  langnagB 
and  their  national  literature — those  great  sources  of  sympathy  and  ohjerts 
of  national  pride — were  cultivated  with  no  small  success.  They  contri- 
buted, in  one  instance,  signally  to  the  progress  of  science ;  and  they  tookio 
ignoble  part  in  those  classical  stndies  which  composed  the  common  filen- 
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lure  of  Europe.  They  were  bound  to  their  country  by  the  peculiarities  of 
its  institutions  and  usages — perhaps,  also,  by  the  very  defeets  in  their  go- 
yernnoent,  which  at  last  contributed  to  its  fall,  by  those  dangerous  privileges, 
and  by  that  tumultuary  independence  which  rendered  their  condition  as 
much  above  that  of  the  slayes  of  absolute  monarchy,  as  it  was  below  the  lot 
of  those  who  inherit  the  blessings  of  legal  and  moral  freedom.  They  had 
once  another  singularity,  of  which  they  might  justly  have  been  proud,  if 
they  had  not  abandoned  it  in  times  which  ou^t  to  have  been  more  enlight- 
ened. Soon  after  the  Refonnation,  they  set  the  first  example  of  that  true 
*  religious  liberty  whidi  equally  admits  the  members  of  all  sects  to  the  pri-- 
vHeges,  the  offices,  and  dignities  of  the  commonwealth.*  For  nearly  a 
century,  they  ailbrded  a  secure  asylum  to  those  obnoxious  sects  of  Anabaptists 
and  Unitarians,  whom  all  other  States  excluded  from  toleration ;  and  the 
Hebrew  nation,  proscribed  every  where  else  for  several  ages,  found  a  second 
country,  with  protection  for  their  learned  and  religious  establishments,  in 
this  hospitable  and  tolerant  land. 

A  body  of  gentry,  amounting  to  about  half  a  million,  professing  the 
equality  of  gentl^nen  amidst  the  utmost  extremes  of  affluence  and  poverty, 
forming  at  once  the  legislature  and  the  army,  or  rather  constituting  the 
commonwealth,  were  reproached,  perhaps  justly,  with  the  parade,  dissi- 
pation, and  levity  which  generally  characterize  the  masters  of  slaves  ;  but 
their  faculties  were  roused  by  ambition — ^they  felt  the  dignity  of  conscious 
hidependence— and  they  joined  to  the  brilliant  valour  of  their  ancestors  an 
uncommon  degree  of  the  accomplishments  and  manners  of  a  polished  age. 
Even  in  the  days  of  hei'  decline,  Poland  had  still  a  part  allotted  to  her  in  the 
European  system.  By  her  mere  situation,  without  any  activity  on  her  part, 
she  in  some  measure  prevented  the  collision  and  preserved  the  balance  of 
the  three  greatest  military  powers  of  the  Continent.  She  constituted  an 
essential  member  of  the  federative  system  of  France ;  and,  by  her  vicinity 
to  Turkey,  and  influence  on  the  commerce  of  the  Baltic,  directly  affected 
the  general  int^est  of  Europe.  Her  preservation  was  one  of  the  few  parts 
of  continential  policy  in  which  both  France  and  England  were  concerned  ; 
and  all  the  governments  of  Europe  dreaded  the  aggrandizement  of  her 
neighbours. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  might  have  been  thought  that  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  territory  of  a  numerous,  brave,  ancient,  and  renowned 
people,  passionately  devoted  to  their  native  land,  without  ccHour  of  right 
or  pretext  of  offence,  in  a  period  of  profound  peace,  in  defiance  of  the  law 
of  nations,  and  of  the  common  interest  of  all  states,  was  an  event  not  much 
more  probable  than  that  the  same  vast  country  sliould  be  swallowed  u{» 
by  a  convulsion  of  nature.  After  such  an  occurrence,  no  State  can  consider 
herself  as  safe.  Before  that  dismemberment,  indeed,  nations  were  exposed 
to  (lie  evils  of  war  and  the  chance  of  conquest';  bat  in  peace  they  placed  some 
reliance  on  each  other's  faith  ;  and  even  in  the  utmost  dangers  of  war  they 
relied  on  the  prevalence  of  that  established  policy  which  then  disposed  every 
nation  to  prevent  the  entire  destruction  of  any  other.  The  crime  has, 
however,  been  triumphantly  consummated.    The  principle  of  the  balance  of 

'  .At  the  Diela  of  1583,  156a  and  1^,'Art  de  verifier  ks  Dates,  ii.  74.  It  ia  at  flie  fame  time 
l<ii»t  w«»  find  ffiem  describing  the  Tnriety  of  their  religious  sects — "  Nos  gm  t^umus  DissidenteS 
im  ReiiaioneV  The  term  Dissidentii  then  included  the  Caiholics  as  %vt>H  as  all  otbcr  Cliristian 
seels.  The  Uoilanans  were  first  excluded  about  1C50.  The  subiieqaeDt  exdusioa  of  the  Oreek(» 
and  Protestants,  who  were  dissenters  from  (he  Establishment,  was  oae  of  tlie  immediate  causes  of 
Ihe  ruiD  of  Poland. 
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power  perished  in  the  Partition  of  Poland ;  and  nations  haTe,  since  thtt 
example,  looked  even  in  peace  on  their  neighbours  as  conspirators  secretly 
plotting  their  destruction.  The  system  of  Partition  has  been  continued  down 
to  the  present  moment,  by  its  original  authors.  It  has  been  copied  by  their 
enemies  ;  and  the  very  powers  who  dismembered  Poland  are  now  the  allies 
of  England,  and  the  masters  of  every  part  of  the  Continent,  except  France 
and  Spain. 

The  succession  to  the  Crown  of  Poland  appeavs,  in  aneient  times,  to  hare 
been  governed  by  that  rude  combination  of  inheritance  and  election  which  ori- 
ginally prevailed  in  mostEuropaan  monarchies,  where  there  wasa  general  in-' 
dination  to  respect  hereditary  claims,  and  even  the  occasional  elections  were 
confined  to  the  members  of  the  feigning  family.     Had  not  the  male  heirs  of 
the  House  of  Jagellon  been  eiijlinct,  or  had  the  rule  of  female  soccession 
been  introduced,  it  is  probable  that  the  Pelish  monarchy  would  have 
become    strictly  hereditary.    The  inconveniences  of  elective  monarchy 
chiefly  arose  in  Poland  from  the  admission  of  powerful  foreign  princes  as 
candidates  for  the  Crown.    That  form  of  government  proved  rather  inju- 
rious to  the  independence,  than  to  the  internal  peace  of  the  country.  More 
than  a  century,  indeed,  elapsed  before  the  mischief  was  felt.     In  spite  of  the 
ascendant  acquired  by  Sweden  in  the  affairs  of  the  North,  Poland  sliJI  main- 
tained a  high  rank ;  and  her  last  great  exertion,  when  John  Sobieski  drove 
the  Turkish  barbarians  from  the  gates  of  Vientia  (in  1683 ),  was  worthy  oC 
her  ancient  character  as  the  guardian  of  Christendom.    The  death  of  the 
great  Sobieski  (1696)  first  showed,  that  the  admission  of  powerful  foreign 
candidates  for  the  Crown  might  lead  to  the  introduction  of  foreign  infloence, 
and  even  foreign  arms,  into  the  kingdom.    The  contest  which  then  occurred 
between  the  Prince  of  Conti  and  Augustus  Elector  of  Saxony,  seemed  only 
to  prolong  the  interregnum  beyond  its  usual  term  ;  but  it  was  decided  in 
favour  of  the  latter  Prince,  by  his  Saion  army  and  by  Russian  infloence. 
Charles  XII.  attacked  *by  a  formidable  confederacy  in  his  extreme  ydWb, 
and  having,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  compelled  Denmark  to  submit,  tod  de- 
feated a  great  Russian  army,  turned  his  victorious  arms  against  Poland, 
entered  Warsaw  in  triumph  before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty,  de- 
posed the  Elector  of  Saxony  as  a  usurper,  raised  to  the  royal  dignity  bj 
foreign  force,  and  obliged  that  Prince,  by  express  treaty,  to  renounce  bis 
pretensions  to  the  Crown.    He  was  doubtless  impelled  to  these  measures 
by  the  insolence  of  a  youthful  conqueror,  and  by  resentment  against  Ibc 
Elector ;  but  he  was  also  influenced  by  those  rude  conceptions  of  JQStice, 
sometimes  degenerating  into  cruelty,  which  were  blended  with  his  irrcgritf 
ambition.     He  had  the  generosity,  however,  to  spare  the  territory  of  Ite 
republic,  and  the  good  sei^e  to  propose  the  son  of  the  great  Sobieski  to  fiO 
the  vacant  throne;  a  proposal  which,  had  it  been  successful,  might  bav^ 
banished  foreign  fiactions,  by  gradually  conferring  on  a  Polish  family  an  here- 
ditary claim  to  the  Crown.     But  the  Saxons,  foreseeing  such  a  measure, 
carried  away  young  Sobieski  a  prisoner.     Charles  bestowed  the  Crown  (» 
Stanislaus  Lcczinski,  a  Polish  gentleman  of  worth  and  talent,  but  destitute  of 
the  genius  and  boldness  which  the  public  dangers  required;  and  the  King 
of  Sweden,  who  thus  set  the  example  of  a  second  King  enthroned  ^ 
foreign  army,  struck  another  blow  at  the  independence  of  Poland.   The 
treaty  of  Alt-Ransladt  was  soon  after  annulled  by  the  battle  of  J^"'^]JJ* 
and  Augustus  renewed  the  pretensions  which  he  had  solemnly  renounced, 
and  returned  triumphantly  to  Warsaw.    The  ascendant  of  the  Czar  was 
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for  a  moment  su^nded  by  (he  treaty  of  Prullf  (id  1711),  where  the  Turks 
compelled  Peter  to  swear  that  he  would  withdraw  his  troops  from  Poland, 
and  never  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  that  republic.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  the  Porte  were  engaged  in  a  warwith  Austria,  the  Czar  marched  an 
army  into  Poland  (in  1717),  and  exhibited  the  first  example  of  a  com- 
promise between  the  King  and  the  Diet,  under  the  mediation  of  a  Russian 
ambassador,  and  surrounded  by  Russian  troops. 

The  death  of  Augustus  (in  1733)  had  nearly  occasioned  a  general  war 
throughout  Europe.    The  interest  of  Stanislaus,  the  deposed  King,  was 
espoused  by  France,  partly  perhaps  because  Louis  XY.  had  married  his 
daughter,  hut  chiefly  because  the  cause  of  the  new  Elector  of  Saxony,  who 
was  his  competitor,  was  supported  by  Austria,  the  ally  of  England,  and  by 
Russia,  which  was  then  closely  connected  with  Austria.     The  Court  of 
Petersburgh  then  set  up  the  fatal  pretext  of  a  guarantee  of  the  Polish  con- 
stitution, foundctd  on  the  transactionis  of  1717.    A  guarantee  of  the  territo- 
ries and  rights  of  one  independent  State  against  others,  is  perfectly  com- 
patible with  justice.    But  a  guarantee  of  the  institutions  of  a  people  against 
themselves,  is  but  another  name  for  dependence  on  the  foreign  power  which 
enforces  it.     In  pursuance  of  this  pretended  guarantee,  the  country  was 
invaded  by  sixty  thousand  Russians,  who  ravaged  with  fire  and  sword  every 
district  which  opposed  their  progress;  and,  being  unable  to  reach  the 
r^ular  place  of  election  by  the  last  day  which  the  law  allowed,  compelled 
a  handful  of  gentlemen,  some  of  them  in  chains,  whom  theyhrought  toge- 
ther in  a  fotest  near  Warsaw,  to  elect  Augustus  the  Third. 

Henceforward  Russia  treated  Poland  m  a  vassal  State.  The  nation 
indeed  disappeared  from  the  European  system ;  she  was  the  subject  of  wars 
and  negociations,  but  no  longer  a  parly  engaged  in  them.  Under  Augus- 
tus III.,  she  was  almost  as  much  without  government  at  home,  as  without 
influence  abroad.  For  thirty  years  she  slumbered  in  a  state  of  pacific 
anarchy,  which  is  almost  without  example  in  history.  The  Diets  of  the 
republic  were  regalarly  assembled,  conformably  to  the  laws;  but  every  one 
of  these  assemblies,  during  the  whole  of  that  long  period,  was  dissolved, 
without  adopting  a  single  measure  of  legislation  or  government.  This  ex- 
traordinary suspension  of  public  authority  arose  from  the  privilege  which 
each  nuncio  possessed,  of  stopping  any  public  measure,  by  declaring  his 
dissent  from  it,  known  throughout  Europe  as  the  Liberum  Veto — expressr 
ed  in  Polish  by  the  words  ''Nie  poswalam," — '*  I  cannot  consent."  To 
give  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  this  anomalous  pri- 
vilege would  probably  require  more  industrious  and  critical  research  than 
were  applied  to  the  subject  when  Polish  antiquaries  and  lawyers  existed. "^ 
Generally  speaking,  the  absolute  negative  enjoyed  by  every  member  of  the 
Polish  Diet  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  principle,  that  the  Nuncios  were 
not  representatives,  but  ministers  ;  that  their  power  of  acting  was  limited 
by  the  imperative  instructions  of  the  provinces ;  that  the  constitution  was 
rather  a  confederacy  than  a  commonwealth  ;  and  the  Diet  not  so  much  a 
deliberative  assembly,  as  a  meeting  of  delegates,  whose  whole  duty  con- 
sisted ID  declaring  the  determination  of  their  respective  constituents.  Of 
such  a  state  of  things  unanimity  seemed  the  natural  consequence.  But  as 
the  sovereign  power  was  really  vested  in  the  gentry,  they  were  authorized, 
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by  the  laws  of  die  repablicrto  interfeire  in  pdblio  afiSunlD  a  numneriioit 
ioconveDient  and  hazardous,  though  rendered  in  some  measure  necemry 
by  the  unreasonable  instilutton  of  unaniaiity.  This  intarference  wuA- 
fected  by  that  species  of  legal  insurrection  called  a  Confederation,  in  wkich 
any  number  of  genllemen  subscribing  (he  Alliance  bound  themseWeito 
pursue,  by  force  of  arms,  its  avowed  d)Jecl,  either  of  defending  the  country, 
or  preserving  the  laws,  or  maintaining  the  privileges  of  any  class  of  citizeiN. 
It  was  equally  lawful  for  another  body  of  ^noblemen  to  associate  themaelia 
against  the  former.  The  war  between  them  was  legitimacy.  Neither  puty 
were  treated  as  rebels,  for  both  were  composed  of  membew  of  the  soToeip 
class,  or  rather,  both  were  composed  of  a  number  of  separate  sovaeigu, 
whose  ordinary  union  was  so  loose  and  frail,  that  it  seemed  scarcely  i 
departure  from  its  principle  to  adopt,  for  a  time,  a  doser  alliance  wUfa  i 
diosen  party  of  their  feUow-nobles.  In  these  Confederations,  the  sorereip 
{K)wer  released  itself  from  Uie  restraint  of  unanimity ;  and  in  order  to 
obtain  that  liberty,  the  Diet  sometimes  resolved  itself  into  a  Federaion;  Id 
which  case,  they  lost  little  by  being  obliged  to  rely  -on  the  zeal  of  Tokmtiry 
adherents,  more  than  on  the  legal  obedience  of  citizens.  ThU^kst  exp»- 
diont,  of  converting  the  ordinary  into  a  Confederate  Diet,  is  perhaps  Ike 
most  singular  example  in  history  of  a  Legislative^  Assembly  assoiniflg  (be 
form  of  a  party  in  civil  war,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  reslniots  of  an 
inconvenient  law. 

On  the  death  of  Augustus  III.,  it  pleased  the  Empress  Catharine II.  to 
appoint  Stanislaus  Poniatowski,  one  of  her  discarded  lovers,  to  the  neiot 
throne;  a  man  who  possessed tnany  of  the  qualities  and  aeconptishoeote 
which  are  attractive  in  private  life ;  but  who,  when  he  was  eiposed  ti^die 
tests  of  elevated  station  and  public  danger,  proved  to  be  utterly  void  of  aO 
dignity  and  energy.    Several  circumstances  in  the  state  of  Europe  eoabM 
Catharine  to  bestow  the  Crown  on  Poniatowski,  without  resistaBce  from 
foreign  powers.    France  was  unwilling  to  expose  herself  so  early  to  the 
hazard  of  a  newmar.    She  was  restrained  by  her  recent  tiliance  ^^^'JJl 
tria ;  and  the  unexpected  death  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  deprrred  the 
Courts  of  Versailles  and  Vienna  of  the  competitor  whom  they  could  w^ 
port  with  most  hope  of  success  against  the  influence  of  the  ^^"■••^'I?' 
deric  II.,  abandoned,  or  (as  he  himself  with  reason  thoughtj  ^^^^'^^^ 
England,*  found  himself,  at  the  general  peace,  without  an  a^y*®'??^ 
the  deserved  resentment  of  Austria,  and  no  longer  vnth  any  hopeofaidfiwo 
France,  which  bad  become  the  friend  of  his  natura)  enemy.   In  ***.**"**^ 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  court  the  friendship  of  Catharine ;  and  in  the  Be- 
ginning of  the  year  176A  concluded  a  defensive  alliance  with  her,  of  wl 
the  stipulations  with  respect  to  Poland  were,  that  they  were  tooppoae^^ 
attempt  either  to  make  that  Crown  hereditary,  or  to  strengthen  ^J^ 
powers ;  that  they  were  to  unite  in  securing  the  election  of  ^**™*^'*^\^ 
towski ;  and  that  they  were  to  protect  the  Dissidents  of  the  Gre^    J^!^ 
loslant  Communions,  who,  since  the  year  1717,  had  been  deprived  oHW 
<*qual  admissibility  to  public  office  which  was  bestowed  on  them  by  the  »^ 
l)erality  of  the  ancient  laws.    The  former  part^f  these  stipulations  vaBia- 
tended  to  perpetuate  the  confusions  of  Poland,  and  to  ensure  her  ^®P***r 
on  her  neighbours ;  the  latter  afforded  a  specious  pretext  for  constentiat*  - 
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terence,  iBind  secured  (he  support  of  a  parly  whom  the  injustice  of  their 
-own  Goveroment  threw  into  the  arms  of  foreign  powers.  Catharine,  in  a 
Declaration  deh'v^ved  at  Warsaw,  asserted,  '*that  she  did  nothing  but  in 
-virtue  of  the  right  of  vicinage,  acknowledged  by  all  nations ;"  *  and  on  ano- 
ther occasion  she  observed ,  * '  that  justice  and  humanity  were  the  sole  rules  of 
ber  conduct;  and  that  her  nirtueaahne  had  placed  heron  the  throne /*f 
It  is  proper  to  add,  that  all  the  powerful  neighbours  of  Poland  then  made  de- 
clarations, which,  when  considered  in  contrast  with  their  subsequent  con- 
duct, are  sufficient  to  teach  mankind  bow  far  they  may  trust  to  the  sincerity, 
faith,  and  honour  of  absolute  monarchs.  On  the  2Ath  of  January,  i76A,  Fmv 
deric  declared,  that  ''he  should  constantly  labour  to  defend  Oie  States  of  tho 
Republic  in  their  integrity"  On  the  16tli  of  March,  in  the  same  year,  Ma- 
ria Theresa,  a  sovereign  celebrated  for  piety  and  justice,  assured  the  Polish 
Government  of  '*  her  resolution  to  maintain  the  Republic  in  all  her  rights, 
prerogatives,  exi'Apoeeeseione"  On  the  23d  of  May,  even  Catharine  her- 
self, when  Poland,  for  the  first  time,  acknowledged  her  title  of  Empress  of 
eU  IheRusaias,  granted  to  the  Republic  ''  a  solbmii  quibahtib  of  all  hba 
pessBssioifs."  %  Though  the  Poles  were  abandoned  by  their  allies,  and  dis- 
tracted by  divisions,  they  made  a  gallant  stand  against  the  appointment  of 
the  discarded  lover  of  a  foreign  princess  to  be  their  King.  One  party,  at  tho 
head  of  which  was  the  illustrious  House  of  Czartorinski,  by  supporting  tho 
influence  of  Russia,  and  the  election  of  Stanislaus,  hoped  to  obtain  the  power 
of  reforming  the  constitution,  of  abolishing  the  veto,  and  giving  due  strength 
to  the  Crown.  The  other,  more  generous,  though  less  enlightened,  spurned 
at  foreign  interference,  and  made  the  most  vigorous  efforts  to  assert  indepen- 
dence, but  were  unhappily  averse  to  reforms  of  the  constitution,  wedded  to 
ancient  abuses,  and  resolutely  determined  to  exclude  their  fellow-citizens  of 
different  religions  from  equal  privileges.  The  leaders  of  the  latter  party 
were  the  great  General  Branieki,  a  veteran  of  Roman  dignity  and  intrepidity, 
and  Prince  Radzivil,  a  youth  of  almost  regal  revenue  and  dignity,  who,  by  a 
singular  combination  of  valour  and  generosity,  with  violence  and  wildness, 
exhibited  a  striking  picture  of  a  Sarmatian  grandee.  The  events  which  passed 
in  the  interregnum,  as  they  are  related  by  Rulhieres,  form  one  of  the  most 
interesting  parts  of  modem  history.  The  variety  of  character,  the  elevation 
of  mind,  and  the  vigour  of  talent  eihibited  in  the  fatal  stru^e  which  then 
began,  afford  a  memorable  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  worst  aristocracy 
over  the  best  administered  absolute  monarchy.  In  the  contest  among  many 
masters  of  slaves,  they  check  or  excite  each  other,  genius  and  valour  are 
called  forth,  and  many  qualities  are  formed  which  approach  to  great  virtues. 
Bat  where  there  is  only  one  master  of  slaves,  he  is  neither  animated  by  com- 
petitors, nor  controlled  by  submission .  The  most  turbulent  aristocracy,  with 
all  its  disorders  and  insecurity,  must  contain  a  certain  number  of  men  who 
respect  themselves,  and  who  have  some  scope  for  the  free  exercise  of  genius 
and  virtue. 

In  spile  of  all  the  efforts  of  generous  patriotism,  a  Diet,  surrounded  by  a 
Russian  army,  were  compelled  to  elect  Stanislaus.  The  Princes  Czar- 
torinski expected  to  reign  under  the  name  of  their  nephew;  they  had 
carried  through  their  reforms  so  dexterously  as  to  be  almost  unobserved ; 
but  Catharine  had  too  deep  an  interest  in  the  anardiy  of  Poland  not  to  watch 
over  its  preservation.    %e  availed  herself  of  the  prejudices  of  the  party 
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most  adverse  to  her,  and  obliged  the  Diet  to  abrogate  the  reforms.  The 
Russian  iambassadors  were  her  viceroys  in  Poland ;  Keyserling,  a  crafty  and 
smooth  German  jurist;  Saldem,  a  desperate  adventurer,  banished  from 
Holstein  for  forgery;  and  Repnin,  a  haughty  and  brutal  Iduscoviie,  were 
selected,  perhaps  from  the  variety  of  their  character,  to  suit  the  fluetQating 
circumstances  of  the  country ;  but  all  of  them  spoke  in  that  tone  of  authority 
which  has  ever  since  continued  to  distinguish  the  Russian  diplomacy. 
Prince  Czartorinski  was  desirous  not  to  be  present  in  the  Diet  >ben  hig 
measures  were  repealed ;  but  Repnin  told  him,  that  if  he  were  not,  his 
palaces  should  be  burnt,  and  his  estates  laid  waste.  Czartorinski  understood 
this  system  of  Muscovite  canvass,  and  submitted  to  the  humiliation  of  pro- 
posing to  abrogate  those  reformations  which  he  thought  essential  to  the 
existence  of  the  Republic. 

The  Russian  and  Prussian  ministers  presented  notes  in  favour  of  the 
Dissidents  in  September,  176 A,*  and  afterwards  urged  the  claims  of  that  body 
more  fully  to  tlie  Diet  of  1766,  when  they  were  seconded  with  honest  iih 
lentions,  though  perhaps  with  a  doubtful  right  of  interference,  by  Great 
Britain,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  as  parlies  to  the  treaty  of  Oliva,  or  as 
guarantees  of  that  important  treaty,  the  foundation  of  the  political  system  of 
the  north  of  Europe.  The  Diet,  influenced  by  the  unnatural  uoioo  of  an 
intolerant  spirit,  with  a  generous  indignation  against  foreign  iDlerference, 
rejected  all  these  solicitations,  though  they  were  undoubt^ly  agreeable  to 
the  principle  of  the  treaty  of  Oliva,  and  though  some  of  them  proceeded 
from  powers  who  could  not  be  suspected  of  unfriendly  intentions.  In  1767, 
the  Dissidents  were  unhappily  prevailed  upon  to  enter  into  confederations 
for  the  recovery  of  their  ancient  rights,  and  thus  to  furnish  a  pretext  for  the 
armed  interference  of  Russia.  Forty  thousand  Russians  entered  Poland 
under  pretence  of  protecting  the  Confederated  Dissidents.  In  order  to 
embroil  the  affairs  ol  that  distracted  country  still  more  irretrievaMy, 
Catharine  now  affected  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Republicans  who  had 
resisted  the  election  of  Stanislaus.  Prince  Radzivil  returned  from  his  exile. 
A  general  confederation  of  malcontents  was  formed  under  his  auspices  at 
Radom,  but  surrounded  by  Russian  troops,  and  subject  to  the  orders  of  the 
brutal  Repnin.  That  capricious  barbarian  osed  his  power  with  such  in- 
solence as  soon  to  provoke  general  resistance.  He  prepared  for  a  sub- 
servient Diet  by  the  utmost  excesses  of  military  violence  at  the  electioos, 
and  by  threats  of  banishment  to  Siberia  held  out  to  every  one  whose  op- 
position he  dreaded.  The  Diet,  which  met  on  the  Ath  October,  1767, 
showed  strong  symptoms  of  independence.  The  means  adopted  by  Repnin 
to  subdue  the  obstinacy  of  that  Assembly  are  described  by  Rulhieres  io  one 
of  the  most  striking  passages  of  his  eloquent  work.f 

The  Diet  were  at  length  intimidated  ;  and  Repnin  obtained  their  consent 
to  a  treaty  with  Russia,  t  stipulating  for  the  equal  admission  of  all  religion 
sects  to  civil  ofGces,  containing  a  reciprocal  guarantee  '^oUhe  initgritji^ 
the  territorieB  of  both  pawen  in  the  moat  solemn  and  saered  mrn^f^; 
confirming  the  constitution  of  Poland,  especially  the  fatal  law  of  unaDinitft 
with  a  few  alterations  recently  made  by  the  Diet,  and  placing  this  "Con- 
stitution, with  the  Government,  liberty,  and  rights  of  Poland,  under  the 
guarantee  of  her  Imperial  Majesty,  who  most  solemnly  promises  to  prenerve 
the  Republic  for  ever  entire. "  Thus,  under  the  pretence  of  rdigious  lib^> 
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the  disorder  and  feeblenesft  of  Poland  were  perpetuated,  and  the  principle 
of  guarantee  once  more  applied  to  internal  institutions,  to  the  absolute  and 
total  destruction  of  all  remains  of  independence.    Frederic  11.,  an  accom- 
plice in  these  crimes,  describes  their  immediate  effect  with  the  truth  and 
coolness  of  an  unconcerned  spectator.    '"So  many  acts  of  sovereignty," 
says  he,  *'  exercised  by  a  foreign  power  on  the  territory  of  the  republic,  at 
length  excited  universal  indignation  ;^-the  ofiensive  measures  were  not 
softened  by  the  arrogance  of  Prince  Repnin ;-— enthusiasm  seized  the  minds 
of  all,  and  the  grandees  availed  themselves  of  the  fanaticism  and  of  their 
followers  and  serfs,  to  throw  olT  a  yoke  which  had  become  insupportable."  * 
In  this  temper  of  the  nation,  the  Diet  rose  on  the  6th  of  March,  1768,  and 
with  it  expired  the  confederation  of  Radom,  which  furnished  the  second 
example,  within  five  years,  of  a  Polish  party  so  blind  to  experience  as  to 
becooae  the  dupes  of  Russia.    A  confederation  was  immediately  formed  at 
Bar  f  in  Podolia,  for  the  preservation  of  religion  and  liberty,  which,  in  a 
moment,  spread  over  the  whole  kingdom.    The  Russian  officers  hesitated 
for  a  moment  whether  they  could  take  a  part  in  this  intestine  war.  Repnin, 
by  pronouncing  the  word  Siberia,  compelled  those  members  of  the  Senate 
who  were  at  Warsaw  to  claim  the  aid  of  Russia,  notwithstanding  the  dissent 
of  the  Czartorinskis  and  their  friends,  who  protested  against  that  inglorious 
and  ruinous  determination.    The  events  of  the  war  between  Russia,  and 
the  confederation  which  followed,  it  is  not  our  province  to  relate.     On  the 
part  of  Russia,  it  presents  a  series  of  acts  of  treachery ,'  falsehood,  rapacity, 
and  cruelty,  not  unworthy  of  Caesar  Borgia.    The  resistance  of  the  Poles, 
an  undisciplined  and  almost  unarmed  people,  betrayed  by  their  King  and 
Senate,  in  a  country  witl^out  fastnesses  or  fortifications,  where  the  enemy 
had  already  established  themselves  at  every  important  point,  forms  one  of  the 
most  glorious,  though  the  most  unfortunate,  of  the  struggles  of  mankind  for 
their  rights.     The  Council  of  the  Confederation  established  themselves  at 
£peries,  within  the  frontier  of  Hungary,  with  the  connivance  and  secret 
favour  of  Austria.    Some  French  officers,  and  aid  in  money  from  Versailles 
and  Constantinople,  added  sometliing  to  their  strength  and  more  to  their 
credit.     Repnin,  entered  into  a  negociation  with  them,  and  proposed  an 
armistice,  till  he  could  procure  reinforcements.     Old  Pulauski,  the  first 
leader  of  the  Confederation,  objected.    '*  There  is  no  word,"  said  he,  ''in 
the  Russian  language  for  honour."    The  event  speedily  showed  that  the 
word  would  have  been  altogether  superfluous.    Repnin,  as  soon  as  he  was 
reinforced,  laughed  at  the  armistice,  fell  upon  the  Confederates,  and  laid 
waste  the  lands  of  all  true  Poles  with  fire  and  sword.  The  Cossacks  brought 
to  Repnin 's  house  at  Warsaw,  Polish  gentlemen  tied  to  the  tails  of  their 
horses,  and  dragged  in  this  manner  aldftg  the  ground.  ^    A  Russian  Colonel, 
named  Drewitz,  seems  to  have  surpassed  all  bis  comrades  in  ferocity.    Not 
content  with  massacring  the  gentlemen  to  whom  quarter  had  been  given,  he 
inflicted  on  them  the  punishments  invented  in  Russia  for  slaves;  sometimes 
tying  them  to  trees  as  a  mark  for  his  soldiers  to  fire  at;  sometimes  scorching 
certain  parts  of  their  skin,  so  as  to  represent  the  national  dress  of  Poland  ; 
sometioies  dispersing  them  over  the  provinces,  after  he  had  cut  off  their 
hands,  arms,  nose,  or  ears,  as  living  examples  of  the  punishment  suffered 
by  those  who  loved  their  country.  5    It  is  remarkable,  that  this  ferocious 
monster,  then  the  hero  of  the  Muscovite  army,  was  deficient  in  the  common 

*  Mem.  de  1763  iaaqu'a  1775,  i  Rulhiere«,  ui.  66. 

-f  See  Iheir  Biao'iKSto.  Martens,  i.  456.      §  Rulhieres,  iii.  124,    See  aJso  Annual  Register,  &c. 
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qualily  of  military  courage.  Petdr  had  not  dviiized  the  Ronianfl.  TkaC 
was  an  undertaking  beyond  even  1m  ftooius,  and  iooonsisleDt  wilk  Ug 
ferocious  character.  He  only  anned  a  barbarous  people  with  the  arli  ot 
civilized  war. 

But  no  valour  could  have' enabled  the  Coofederates  of  Bar  to  reeiit  tk 
power  of  Bussia  for  four  years,  if  they  had  not  been  seconded  by  certaia 
important  changes  in  the  political  system  of  Europe,  which  at  first  raised  a 
powerful  diversion  in  their  favour,  but  at  length  proved  the  immediatecaon 
of  the  dismemberment  of  Poland.  These  changes  may  be  dated  fromtk 
alliance  of  France  with  Austria  in  1756,  and  still  more  from  the  poioeoi 
1762.  On  the  day  on  which  the  Duke  de  Choiseul  signed  the  preliminariM 
of  peace  at  Footainebleau,  he  entered  into  a  seerei,  convention  with  Spoa, 
by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  war  should  be  renewed  against  Engbfld  ia 
eight  years;  a  time  which  was  thought  sufficient  to  repair  the  eihauBlel 
strength  of  the  two  Bourbon  monarchies.  *  The  hostility  of  the  Frendi 
minister  to  England  was  at  that  time  extreme.  *'  If  I  were  mast^,"!^ 
he,  ''  we  should  act  towards  England  as  Spain  did  to  the  Moors.  If  we 
really  adopted  that  system,  England  would,  in  thirty  years,  be  reduced  aad 
destroyed. "f  Soon  after,  however,  his  vigilance  was  directed  (o  other 
quarters  by  projects  which  threatened  to  deprive  France  of  heraeajstomed 
and  due  influence  in  the  north  and  east  of  Europe.  He  was  iooeased  at 
Catharine  for  not  resuming  the  alliance  with  Austria,  and  thewarirhich 
had  been  abruptly  suspended  by  the  caprice  of  her  unforUioate  husbaiid ; 
and  she,  on  the  other  hand,  soon  after  she  was  sealed  on  the  throne,  hii 
formed  one  of  thoso  vast  and  apparently*  chimerical  plans  to  whioh  atttolote 
power  and  immense  territory  have  familiarized  the  minds  of  RuNiu 
sovereigns.  She  laboured  to  counteract  the  influence  of  France,  whidi 
she  considered  as  the  chief  obstacle  to  herambitioD,  on  all  tbefrontienof 
her  empire,  in  Sweden,  Poland,  and  Turkey,  by  the  formation  of  agnit 
alliance  of  the  North,  to  consist  of  England,  Prussia,  Sweden,  Deaiuik, 
and  Poland,  Russia  being  of  course  the  head  of  the  league,  t  ChoiKol 
exerted  himself  in  every  quarter  to  defeat  this  project,  or  rather  to  ^ 
revenged  on  Catharine  for  attempts  which  were  already  defeated  by  tkeir 
own  extravagance  and  vastness.  In  Sweden,  his  plan  for  redudog  tka 
Russian  influence  was  successfully  resisted  in  176g;  but  theRoYoMoa 
accomplished  by  Gustavus  III.  in  177%,  re^-estaUished  the  Frenchaaoeadaat 
in  that  kingdom.  The  Count  de  Vergennes,  ambassador  aiConBtaotioople, 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  Sultan  on  the  ambitious  projeols  of  Cathariaeii 
Sweden,  in  Poland,  and  in  the  Crimea.  The  strongest  assurances  of  po**^ 
ful  aid  were  held  out  by  France,  which,  had  Choiseul  remained  ia  power, 
would  probably  have  been  carried  into  effect.  By  all  these  meaw,  ^^ 
gennes  persuaded  the  Porte  to  declare  war  against  Russia  on  tiie  SMof 
October,  1768.§  The  Confederates  of  Bar,  who  had  established  theofdm 

*  Penracd.  i.  76.  The  bilare  of  this  periidiow  Pfojeet  h  to  beMcribedl  lo  the  (ieoKwoTCWKd^ 
influenoe,  wiiich  preceded  hit  dowofaL    llie  affair  of  Falkland's  Itlaods  was  a  fiafva' "  at 

t  De^Mtch  fnmi  M.  de  Choiaeul  to  M.  0*0881111  at  Madrid,  6di  April,  1768.    FImm.  ^ 
FVrbo.  Ti.  466.    About  thirty  yean  afcerwaids,  the  Freaoh  nwarnhy  hm  deatNfed. 
t  RulhiereM.  ii.  310.    Ferraod,  i.  75,  .      ^^ 

§  Flaann.  Diplom.  FVan^aite,  vii.  8S.  Ver^eiMKn  waa  iminedjately  recalled,  wAwA^f^^ 
thia  ■oeeeaa,  for  having  lowered  {JiamMirA)  hiufielf  by  manyisg  the  daaghter  of  a  P^T*^ 
He  brought  hack  with  him  the  three  miilions  (180,000/.  sterUog)  which  had  beeo  nmUtito  m 
to  bribe  the  Divaa,--*  proof  of  their  diniiienatednaaa.  and  of  hia  integrity.  Catfnrioe  triki  m 
"*  Muttapha*t  Prompter.'* 
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ifi  the  neigbbooffhood  of  the  Turkish  as  well  as  of  the  Austriatt  proTinces, 
DOW  reoeiyed  open  assistanoe  from  the  Turks,  The  Russian  arms  were 
fully  occupied  in  the  Turkish  war;  a  Russian  fleet  entered  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  the  agents  of  the  Court  of  Petersburgh  excited  a  revolt  among  the 
Gi«ek8,  whom  they  a&erwards  treacherously  and  cruelly  abandoned  to  the 
wngeance  of  their  Turkish  tyrants.  These  eifents  su4)ended  the  fate  of 
Poland.  French  officers  of  distinguished  Hierit  and  gallantry  guided  the 
valour  of  the  undisciplined  Confederates.'^  Austria  seemed  to  countenance, 
if  not  openly  lo  support  them.  Supplies  and  leiaforoements  from  France 
passed  openly  through  Vienna  into  Poland;^  and  Maria  Theresa  hersdf 
publicly  declared*  that  there  was  no  principle  or  honour  in  Pc^and  but  among 
the  Coofedomtes.  But  the  Turkidi  war,  which  had  raisedup  an  important 
ally  for  tlie  straggling  Polea,  was  in  the  end  destined  to  be  the  cause  of 
thnrdesUnction. 

At  this  period  began  the  complicated  intrigues  which  terminated  in  the 
first  disoemberment  of  Poland.  The  facts  on  this  subject  have  been 
-Yaorlously  reprasMiied ;  but  we  shall  not  examine  the  controversies  to  whieh 
they  hai^  given  rise,  contenting  ourselves  with  a  short  statement  of  what 
the  orioial  papers  published  by  M.  Goertz  se^n  to  us  to  establish  beyond 
the  poslDility  of  dispute.  These  papers,  it  is  not  a  little  remaikable,  that 
M.  Ferand  appears  not  to  have  known.  They  agree  with  the  Memoirs  of 
Priner  Houry  of  Prussia— with  the  Intrdduction  to  the  Letta*s  of  Viomenil 
•^wiH  the  Memoirs  of  Dohm,  and,  in  the  main,  with  the  Narrative  of  Fre- 
dericll.,  who,  in  hisaceount  of  these  events,  shows  a  sort  of  frank  effron- 
tery which,  however  diiboaourable  to  his  character  as  a  nan,  Is  rather 
isTtfirable  to  his  testimony  as  a  witness.  He  does  not  seem  to  think  his 
imnoralities  worth  concealing. 

f  he  events  of  war  had  brought  the  Russian  armies  into  the  neigbboaifiood 
of  the  Austrian  domhnons,  and  began  to  fill  the  Court  of  Vienna  with  appre- 
benaions  for  the  security  of  Hungary.  'Frederic  had  no  desire  that  his  ally 
ahonhl  become  stronger.  Both  the  great  Courts  of  Germany  were  averse 
io  the  extension  of  the  Russian  territories  at  the  expense  of  Turkey.  Fre-r 
deric  was  restriraed  from  opposing  it  forcibly  by  his  treaty  virith  Catharine 
who  continued  to  be  his  sole  ally.  Kaunitz,  who  ruled  the  councils  of 
Vienna,  stffl  adhered  to  the  French  alliance,  and  contmued  to  feel  great 
apprehensions  of  such  a  neighbour  on  the  eastern  frontier,  as  Rusela.  He 
aeoonded  the  Frendi  negoeiations  at  Constantinople ;  and  even  so  late  as  the 
month  of  July  1771,  entered  into  a  secret  treaty  with  Turkey,  by  whidi 
ibiatrin  bound  herselif  to  recover  from  Russia,  by  negociation  or  by  force,  all 
the  epnquests  made  by  that  power  from  the  Porte.  But  there  is  reason  to 
think,  that  Kaunitz,  distrusting  the  power  and  the  indination  of  France  under 
the  feeble  government  of  Louis  XV.,  and  still  less  disposed  to  rely  on  the 
ooonciU  of  Versailles  after  the  downfall  of  Choiseul  in  December  1770, 
though  he  did  not  wish  to  dissolve  the  alliance,  was  desirous  of  loosening 
its  ties  ;  and  bec«ne  gradually  disposed  to  adopt  any  expedient  against  the 
danger  of  Russian  aggrandizement,  which  might  relieve  him  from  the  neces- 
sity of  engaging  in  a  war,  in  which  his  chief  confidence  must  necessarily 
have  rest^  on  so  weak  a  stay  as  the  French  government.  Maria  Theresa 
still  entertained  a  rooted  aversion  against  Frederic,  whom  she  never  forgave 
for  robbing  her  of  Silesia ;  and  openly  professed  her  abhorrence  of  the  vices 


I.    Pcrrand.    LeUres  de  Viomtml.  Paris.  1807.     M^moires  de  Domonricr. 
t  M^m»iretderAbb^O€orgel,l. 
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and  crimes  of  Catharine,  whom  she  neyer  spoke  of  but  In  a  tone  rf  dNgurf, 
as  "  that  woman."  Her  son  Joseph,  however,  affected  to  admire,  aod,  i» 
far  as  he  had  power,  to  imitate  the  King  of  Prussia ;  and,  in  spite  k\k 
mother's  repugnance,  found  means  to  begin  a  personal  intercourse  wilhthM 
celebrated  monarch.  Their  first  interriew  took  place  atNeiss  io  Sile8tt,iB 
August  1769,  where  they  entered  into  a  secret  (mgagement  to  prerenttlie 
Russians  from  retaining  Moldavia  and  Walachia.  In  September  1770,  a 
second  interview  took  place  at  Neustadt  in  Moravia,  where  the  prindpil 
subject  seems  also  to  have  been  the  means  of  stopping  the  progress  of  Runiio 
conquest,  and  where  despatohes  were  received  from  Constantinople,  desniag 
the  mediation  of  both  Courts  in  the  negociations  for  a  peace/  SuttfceR 
interviews,  though  they  lessened  those  jealousies  and  antipatfaieB  which  stood 
in  the  way  <rf  concert  between  the  two  German  courts,  do  not  appear  to  haw 
directly  influenced  their  system  respecting  Poland. f  The  mediitiofl, 
however,  then  solicited,  ultimately  gave  rise  to  that  fatal  proposilios.  Fre- 
deric had  proposed  a  plan  for  the  pacification  of  Poland,  on  c#odJtioo  of 
reasonable  terms  being  made  with  the  Confederates;  andof  theDlsadeiiti 
being  induced  to  moderate  their  demands.  Austria  had  assented  1*  thii  phD, 
and  was  willing  that  Russia  sfiould  make  an  honourable  peace,  hA'utsM 
on  the  restitution  of  Moldavia  and  Walachia ;  and  declared,  that  iTber  me- 
diation were  slighted,  she  must  at  length  yield  to  the  instances ol France, 
and  take  an  active  part  for  Poland  and  Turkey.  These  declantios  Fre- 
deric communicated  to  the  Court  of  Petersbur^.^  And  they  aloBeaeen 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  no  plan  of  partition  was  then  coDlempltal  by 
that  monarch.  To  these  communications  Catharine  answered  ioatoaii- 
dential  letter  to  the  King,  by  a  plan  of  peace,  in  which  she  insisted  oithc 
independence  of  the  Crimea,  the  acquisition  of  a  Greek  island,  and  o(apl^ 
tended  independence  for  MoMavia  and  Walachia,  whieh  should  makeher 
the  mistress  of  these  provinces.  She  speaks  of  Austria  with  great  diitist 
and  alienatioa;  but,  on  ttie  other  hand,  intimatesher  readiness  to cBtorialo 
a  closer  intimacy  with  that  Court,  *'  if  it  were  possible  to  disefigigeher 
from  her  present  absurd  system,  and  to  make  her  enter  into  oar  ^evs,  hf 
which  means  Germany  would  be  restored  to  its  natural  stale;  and  die 
House  of  Austria  would  be  diverted,  bjf  other  prospeeii,  from  those  vie^ 
on  your  Majesty's  possessions,  which  her  present  connexions  keep  op.'^S 
This  correspondence  continued  in  January  and  February  1771;  Frrao^ 
objecting,  in  very  friendly  language,  to  the  Russian  demands,  and  Cilhini* 
adhering  to  them.  **  In  January,  Panin  notified  to  the  Court  of  VieM  i 
his  mistress's  acceptance  of  the  good  offices  of  Austria  towards  ^.I*^^ 
tion,  though  she  declines  a  formal  mediation.     This  de^Milch  is  okivy 


^   *  M^moires  de  Frederic  II.    M^m.  de  1763.  juBqu'&  1775.  t— ita 

t  It  was  at  onetime  belieTad,  that  the  project  of  PartitMm  waa  first  •Q^geilfidtoM'JV 
FVraeric  at  Neiitladt,  if  not  at  Neiw.    Goeriz's  Papers  demooatraie  the  cootnnr.   ThtHp"*" 
are  supported  by  Viomenil,  by  the  testimony  of  Prioce  Heonr.  by  Rulhieres,  and  bj  ike**^ 
of  Frederic.    Dohm  and  Schoetl  hare  alio  «bown  the  impossiDility  of  this  sappontios.  V* 
{Hui.  Hout9  <^  Atutr.  iii.  49%)  has  indeed  adopted  it,  and  endeafouis  to  so]»|Mrt  kbr*^ 
clarations  of  Herlsberg  to  himself.    But  when  he  examines  the  above  auihoriiisi,  (f  «■■ 
greater  part  have  appeared  since  his  work,  he  will  probably  be  satisfied  that  be  bqH  fc»g 
understood  the  Prussian  minister ;  and  he  may  perhaps  follow  the  example  of  the  esflffS 
breviator  Koch,  who,  in  the  last  edition  of  bin  usefol  work,  has  altered  taat  part  sf  hit 
wliich  ascribed  the  first  plan  of  Partition  to  Frederic.  , 

%  Ooertx  Mem.  100-105.   Piederic  to  Count  Soims^  his  Minister  at  Pelenb.  ISib  Sept.*' 
Oet.  1770. 

6  Id.  107. 128.   The  French  Alliance  is  evidently  meant.   ^  Other  prospects  »  poialio 
rather  than  Poland. 

♦•  Id.  139-146. 
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MmariaUe  for  a  dedaratioo/  "  Ibat  the  Empress  had  adopted,  as  an  in-* 
variable  maxim,  never  to  desire  any  aggrandizement  of  her  slates.  **  When 
the  Empress  communicated  her  plan  of  peace  to  Kaunitz  in  Hay,  that 
minister  declared^  that  his  Court  could  not  propose  conditions  of  peace, 
which  must  be  attended  with  ruin  to  the  Porte,  and  with  great  danger  to  the 
Austrian  monarchy. 

Id  the  summer  of  the  year  1770,  Maria  Theresa  had  caused  her  troops 
\o  take  possession  of  the  county  of  Zipps,  a  district  anciently  appertaining  to 
Hungary,  but  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  Poland  for  about  three  hundred 
and  sixty  years,  under  a  mortgage  made  by  Sigismond,  King  of  Hungary, 
OD  the  strange  condition  that,  if  it  was  not  redeemed  by  a  fixed  time,  it 
\  oeuld  only  be  so  by  payment  of  as  many  times  the  originaJ  sum  as  there  had 
yeais  elapsed  since  the  appointed  term.    So  unceremonious  an  adjudication 
to  herself  of  this  territory,  in  defiance  of  such  an  ancient  possession,  natu- 
rally produced  a  remonstrance  eren  from  the  timid  Stanislaus,  which,  how- 
eTsr,  she  coolly  overruled.     In  the  critical  state  of  Poland,  it  was  im- 
poflsibie  that  such  a  measure  should  not  excite  observation.    An  occasion 
soon  occorred,  when  it  seems  to  have  contributed  to  produce  the  most  im- 
portant effects.    Frederic,  embarrassed  and  alarmed  by  the  difficulties  of 
ikd  pacification,  resolved  to  send  his  brother  Henry  to  Petersburgh,  with  no 
other  instructions  than  to  employ  all  his  talents  and  address  in  bringing  Ga* 
tharine  to  such  a  temper  as  might  preserve  Prussia  from  a  new  war.  Henry 
arrived  in  that  capital  on  the  9th  December,  1770;  and  it  seems  now  to  be 
certain,  that  the  first f  open  proposal  of  a  dismemberment  of  Poland  arose 
in  his  conversations  with  the  Empress,  and  appeared  to  be  suggested  by  the 
ditOimUy  o(  making  peace  on  such  terms  as  would  be  adequate  to  the  suc- 
cess of  Russia,  without  endangering  the  safety  of  her  nei^bours.     It  is 
very  difficult  to  know  who  first  spoke  out  in  a  conversation  about  such  a 
matter  between  two  persons  of  great  adroitness,  and  who  were  doubtless 
both  equally  anxious  to  throw  the  blame  on  each  ether.    Unscrupulous  as 
both  were,  they  were  not  so  utterly  shameless  that  each  party  would  not 
use  the  utmost  address  to  bring  the  dishonest  plan  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
other.    Looks  and  smiles,  and  movements  and  hints,  and  questions  and 
pleasantries,  and  broken  sentences,  are  very  intelligible  preparations  for  a 
positive  declaration ;  and  the  person  who  first  used  the  most  striking  and 
best  remembered  phrase  might,  without  any  superior  vrickedness,  incur  the 
iobmy  of  the  first  open  proposition  of  this  act  of  unprecedented  villany. 
The  best  accounts  agree,  that,  in  speaking  of  the  entrance  of  the  Austrian 
troops  into  Poland,  and  of  a  report  that  they  had  occupied  the  fortress  of 
Czentokow,  Catharine  smiling,  and  casting  down  her  eyes,  said  to  Henry — 
**  It  seema  that  in  Poland  you  have  only  to  $ioap  and  take" — that  Henry 
seized  od  the  expression — and  that  Catharine  then,  resuming  an  air  of  in-- 
4lifierence,  turned  the  conversation  to  other  subjects.    "  The  Empress," 
says  Frederic,  '*  indignant  that  any  other  troops  than  her  own  should  give 
law  to  Poland,  said  to  Prince  Henry,  that  if  the  Court  of  Vfenna  wished  to 
dismember  Poland,  the  other  neighbours^  AacI  a  right  to  do  as  much,'  X 

*  Qfmri  Mem.  9. 

t  RnlhiereSf  >▼-  209.— Femndf  &c.  It  it  not  till  after  this  time  that  any  dispotitioo  eompatible 
nifb  the  Partjtton  appears  in  the  confidential  Letters  published  by  Ooertz. 
%  U^m.  de  1763  jusqu'a  1775.     This  account  is  very  much  confirmed  by  the  well-informed 
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Henry  said  that  there  were  no  other  means  of  prevenUiig  a  geoenl  var* 
'*  Pour  pr^venir  ce  malhear,  il  n'y  a  qii'un  moyen — de  mettre  trois  Ifttoa 
dans  un  bonnet<e-et  cela  ne  pent  pas  se  foire  qu'aux  d^pens  d'un  quart" 

Catharine,  speaking  of  the  subsidy  which  Frederic  paid  to  her  by  treaty, 
said — "  I  fear  he  will  be  weary  of  this  burden,  and  will  leave  me.  I  wi^ 
I  conid  secure  him  by  same  equivalent  oifpan^a^."—'*  Nothing,"  said 
Henry,  '*  will  be  more  easy.  You  have  only  to  give  him  dome  terrikry 
to  which  he  has  pretensions,  and  which  will  facilitate  the  communication 
between  his  dominions.'  Catharine,  wilhout  appearing  to  understand  a 
remark  of  which  the  meaning  could  not  be  mistaken^  adroitly  replied, 
*'  that  she  would  willii^y  consent,  if  the  balance  of  Europe  was  not  dis- 
turbed, and  that  she  wished  for  nothing."  *  In  a  conyersation  with  Baroo 
Saldern  on  the  terms  of  peace,  Henry  said,  that  a  plan  must  be  coatmed 
which  would  detach  Austria  from  Turkey,  and  by  which  the  three  powen 
should  gain.  '^  Very  well,"  said  Saldern,  "  provided  that  it  is  not  at  the 
expense  of  Poland;"-^' 'as if," said  Henry  aberwards,  when  he  told  the 
story,  * 'there  were  any  other  country  about  which  such  plans  could  be 
formed." 

Catharine  said  to  the  Prince, ''  I  will  frighten  Turkey  and  flatter  England. 
It  is  your  business  to  gain  Austria,  that  she  may  lull  France  to  sleep ; "  and 
she  became  at  length  so  eager,  that  when  Ihey  were  conversiog  on  the  sab* 
ject,  she  dipt  her  finger  into  ink,  and  drew  with  it  the  lines  of  partilkm  on 
a  map  of  Poland  which  lav  before  them.  It  is  hard  to  settle  the  order  and 
time  of  these  fragments  of  conversation,  which,  in  a  more  or  leas  imperfect 
state,  have  found  their  way  to  the  public.  The  probability  seems  to  be, 
that  Henry,  who  was  not  inferior  in  address,  and  who  represented  the 
weaker  party,  would  avoid  the  first  proposal,  in  a  case  where,  if  il  were  re- 
jected, the  attempt  might  prove  fatal  to  the  objects  of  his  mission.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that,  before  he  left  Petersburgh  on 
the  30th  of  January,  1771,  Catharine  and  he  had  agreed  on  the  general 
outline  to  be  proposed  to  his  brother.  On  his  return  to  Berlin,  he  accord- 
ingly disclosed  it  to  the  King,  who  reoeived  it  at  first  with  displeasure,  and 
even  with  indignaiian,  as  either  an  extravagant  chimera,  or  a  snare  held  out 
to  him  by  his  artful  and  dangerous  ally.  His  anger  lasted  twenly-foor 
hours.  It  is  natural  to  be  desirous  of  believing,  that  a  ray  of  eonseieaoe 
shot  across  so  great  a  mind,  and  that  he  at  least  spent  one  honest  day ;— ^r, 
if  he  was  too  deeply  tainted  by  habitual  kingcraft  for  sentiments  worihy  of 
his  native  superiority,  it  may  be,  at  any  rate,  supposed  that  he  shrunk  tea 
moment  from  disgrace,  and  that  he  felt  a  transient,  but  bitter,  foretaste  of 
the  lasting  execration  of  mankind.  Of  whatever  nature  his  feelings  of  ra- 
sentment  or  repugnance  were,  it  is  bat  too  certain  that  they  were  short- 
lived, On  the  next  day,  he  embraced  his  brother,  as  inspired  by  some  god, 
and  declared  that  he  was  a  second  time  the  saviour  of  the  monarchy .f  He 
was  still,  however,  not  wilhout  apprehensions  from  the  inconstant  councils 
of  a  despotic  government,  influenced  by  so  many  various  sorts  of  favonriles, 
as  that  of  Russia.  Orlow,  who  still  held  the  office  of  Catharine's  lomr, 
was  desirous  of  continuing  the  war ;  Panin  desired  peace,  but  opposed  the 
Partition,  which  he  probably  considered  as  the  division  of  a  Russian  pro- 
vince. But  the  great  body  of  lovers  and  courtiers  who  had  been  eoriched 
by  grants  of  forfeited  estates  in  Poland,  were  favoiunble  to  a  project  wWdi 
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would  secure  their  former  booty,  and,  by  exciting  civil  war,  lead  to  new  and 
richer  forfeitures.  The  Gzernitchefls  were  sopposed  not  to  confine  their 
hopes  to  confiscation,  but  to  aspire  to  a  principality  to  be  formed  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  republic.  It  appears  that  Frederic,  in  his  correspondence  with 
Calbtrine,  urged,  perhaps  sincerely,  his  apprehension  of  general  censure. 
Catharine  answered — **  /  take  all  the  hlame  upon  myae(fi "  * 

The  consent  of  the  Court  of  Vienna,  however,  was  slQl  to  be  obtainedr- 
wbere  the  most  formidable  and  insuperable  obsladeswero  still  to  be  ex- 
pected in  the  French  alliance,  in  resentment  towards  Prussia,  and  in  the 
conscientious  character  of  Maria  Theresa.  Prince  Henry,  on  the  day  of  his 
return  to  Berlin,  in  a  conversation  with  yan  Swieten,  the  Austrian  minis- 
ter, assured  him,  on  the  part  of  Catharine,  *'  that  if  Austria  would  favour 
her  negociations  with  Turkey,  she  would  consent  to  a  considerable  augmen- 
tation of  the  Austrian  territory."  Van  Swieien  asked  *'  Wbere? ''  Henry 
replied,  '^  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  what  your  Court  might  take,  and  what 
it  is  in  the  power  of  Russia  and  Prussia  to  cede  to  her."  The  cautious  mi- 
nister was  silent;  but  it  was  impossible  Chat  he  should* either  mistake  the 
meaning  of  Henry,  or  fail  to  impart  such  a  declaration  to  his  Court.  *-  As 
soon  as  tbe  Court  of  Petersburgh  had  vanquished  the  scruples  or  fear»  of 
Frederic,  they  required  that  he  should  sound  the  Court  of  Vienna,  which  he 
immediately  did  Uirough  Van  Swieten.t  The  state  of  parties  at  Vienna  was 
SDch,  that  Kaunitz  thought  it  necessary  to  give  an  ambiguous  answer.  Thai 
celebrated  coxcomb,  who  had  grown  old  in  the  ceremonial  of  courts  and  the 
intrigues  of  cabinets,  and  of  whom  we  are  told  that  the  death  of  his  dearest 
friend  never  shortened  his  toilet  nor  retarded  his  dinner,  still  felt  some  re- 
gard to  the  treaty  with  France,  which  was  his  own  work,  and  was  divided 
between  his  habitual  submission  to  the  Empress  Queen  and  the  court  whidbi 
he  paid  to  the  young  Emperor.  It  was  a  difficult  task  to  minister  to  the 
ambition  of  Joseph,  without  alarming  the  conscience  of  Maria  Theresa.  That 
Princess,  since  the  death  of  her  husband,  ''  passed  several  hours  of  every 
day  in  a  funeral  apartment,  adorned  by  crucifixes  and  death's  heads,  and 
by  a  portrait  of  the  late  Emperor,  painted  when  he  had  breathed  his  last, 
and  by  a  picture  of  herself,  as  it  was  supposed  she  would  appear  when  the 
paleness  and  cold  of  death  should  take  from  her  countenance  the  remains  of 
that  beauty  which  made  her  one  of  the  finest  women  of*  her  age.§  Had  it 
been  possible,  in  any  case,  to  rely  on  the  influence  of  the  conscience  of  a  so- 
vereign over  measures  of  state,  it  might  be  supposed  that  a  princess,  occupied 
in  the  practice  of  religious  austerities,  and  in  the  exercise  of  domestic  afiec- 
tjoBs,  advanced  in  years,  loving  peace,  beloved  by  her  subjects,  respected  in 
other  countnes,  professing  remorse  for  the  bloodshed  which  her  wars  had 
occasioned,  and  with  her  children  about  to  ascend  the  greatest  thrones  of 
Europe,  would  not  have  tarnished  her  name  by  cooperating  with  a  moaareh 

*  Thii  fact  was  conmaDicated  by  Sabatier,  the  French  resident  at  Petersbargh,  to  his  Court, 
is  a  despateh  of  the  llth  Pebniai^,  1774.  (Perrand,  J.  IM.)  It  traaspired  at  that  time,  on  oc 
onioo  Of  an  aoffry  oorretixKideBoe  between  the  two  Sovereigns,  in  which  the  Ring  reproached  ibe 
Enpnts  wkh  having  desired  the  partition,  and  quoted  the  Letter  in  which  she  had  offered  to  lake 
M  tierself  the  whole  bhinie.  The  blame  due  to  injustice  might  appear  a  trifle  to  a  Princess  who 
had  lived  m  Ions  in  a  ooantry  where,  if  we  are  to  believe  Count  Mercj  Argenteau,  threa  years 
Ae  Austrian  amibassador  at  Petenbursh,  ^  it  was  impossible  to  look  without  horror  on  a  people 
who  join  ferocitY  lo  the  vices  of  polished  nations^  who  know  no  virtues  hot  superstitious  devotion 
h»  the  irin  of  a  aespot — and  no  talents  but  those  of  slaves — mimicry  and  canning.''^i{«/A.  ii.  160. 

tP«rra>d,i.  lA. 

i  If  tei.  de  1763  i  1775. '  iThe  king  does  not  give  the  dales  of  this  eemmanieation.  It  probably 
wasin  April,  1771. 
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whom  she  detested,  and  a  female  whom  she  scorned  and  disdained,  id  tb<* 
most  faithless  and  shameless  measures  which  had  ever  dishonoured  the  chris- 
tian  world.  Unhappily,  she  was  destined  to  be  a  signal  example  of  the  in- 
security of  such  a  reliance.  But  she  could  not  instantly  yield.  Kaonilz 
was  obliged  to  temporize.  On  the  one  hand,  he  sent  Prince  Lobkowltz  on 
an  embassy  to  Petersburgh,  where  no  minister  of  rank  had  of  late  repre- 
sented Austria;  while,  on  the  other,  he  continued  his  negotiation  for  a  de- 
fensive ahiance  with  Turkey; — and  duly  notiBed,  (hat  his  Court disapproTed 
the  impracticable  projects  of  partition,  and  was  ready  to  withdraw  their 
troops*Crom  the  district  which  they  had  occupied  in  virtue  of  an  andent 
elaim.^  He  soon  after  proposed  neutrality  to  Prussia,  in  the  event  of  a  war 
between  Austria  and  Russia.  Frederic  answered,  that  he  was  bound  by 
treaty  to  support  Russia ;  but  softened  the  shortness  of  that  answer,  by  inti- 
mating that  Russia  might  probably  recede  from  her  demand  of  Moldavia  and 
Walachia.  Both  parts  of  the  King's  answer  seemed  to  have  produced  the 
expected  effect  on  Kaunitz,  who  now  saw  his  country  placed  between  a  for- 
midable war  and  a  profltable  peace.  Even  then,  probably,  if  he  could  have 
hoped  effectual  aid  from  France,  he  might  have  chosen  the  road  of  honour. 
But  the  fall  of  the  Due  de  Ghoiseul,  and  the  pusillanimous  rather  than  pa- 
ci6c  policy  of  his  successors,  destroyed  all  hope  of  French  succour ;  aod 
disposed  Kaunitz  to  receive  more  favourably  the  advances  of  the  courts  of 
Berlin  and  Petersburgh.  He  seems  to  have  employed  the  time  from 
June  to  October,  in  surmounting  the  repugnance  of  hut  court  lo  the  new- 
system. 

The  first  certain  evidence  which  we  possess  of  a  favourable  disposition  at 
Vienna  towards  the  plan  of  the  two  powers,  is  in  a  despatch  of  Prinee  Ga- 
litzin  at  Vienna  to  Count  Panin,  25th  October  1771 ,  in  which  he  gives  an 
account  of  a  conversation  with  Kaunitz  on  the  day  before.f  The  manner  of 
the  Austrian  minister  was  more  gracious  and  cordial  than  formerly;  aod, 
after  the  usual  discussions  about  the  difficulties  of  the  terms  of  peace, 
Galitzin  at  last  asked  him — **  What  equivalent  do  you  propose  for  dl  dial 
yon  refuse  to  allow  us  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  there  can  be  none.  Ktunilz, 
suddenly  assuming  an  air  of  cheerfulness,  pressed  my  hand,  and  said,  *Sir, 
since  you  point  out  the  road,  I  will  tell  you ; — ^bnt  in  such  strict  confidence, 
that  it  must  be  kept  a  profound  secret  at  vour  Court ;  for  if  it  were  to  tran- 
spire and  be  known  even  to  the  ally  and  friend  of  Russia,  my  Court  wmU 
wkmnly  retract  and  disavow  this  annmunicaiion.  Their  imperial  Ma- 
jesties, convinced  of  your  good  disposition  to  cement  the  friend^p  betwen 
the  two  Courts,  have  expressly  charged  me  to  confer  confidentially  wMhyiMi 
on  the  present  state  of  affairs.'  He  then  proposed  a  moderate  plan  cffmet 
-—but  added,  Uiat  the  Court  of  Vienna  could  not  use  Its  good  offices  to 
it  to  be  adopted,  unless  the  Court  of  Petersburgh  would  give  the 
sitive  assurances  that  she  would  not  subject  Poland  to  dismembermetijbr 
her  oum  advantage^  or  for  thai  of  any  other; — provided  always,  tlui'aflir 
Imperial  Majesties  were  to  retain  the  county  of  Zipps,  but  to  evacuate 
other  part  of  the  Polish  territory  which  the  Austrian  troops  may  lutvs 
cupied.  I  observed,  that  the  occupation  of  Zipps  had  much  the  air  of  a  4 
memberment.    This  he  denied ;  but  said,  that  his  Court  would  co-o| 


.  *  The  want  of  dateiin  the  King  of  Pnitua'f  oairative  is  the  mora  lufortiMMle,  bwuK  the 
Count  de  Ooertz  hat  not  jmbliahad  the  papers  relnting  to  the  nc^ialioiis  betwces  Aottai  and 
FriMm ;  an  omiinoQ  whien  must  be  owned  to  be  somewhat  suiqiteious. 
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vUh  Rassia  in  fMrcing  Ihd  Pole^  to  pat  an  end  to  their  dissensioiig.  I  ob~ 
served,  that  the  plan  of  pacification  showed  the  perfect  disinterestedness  of 
her  Imperial  Majesty  towards  Poland,  and  thai  no  idea  ofdUinemherment 
had  ever  entered  into  her  mind,  or  into  thai  of  her  minietere.  *  I  am 
happy/  said  Kaunitz,  *  to  hear  you  say  so*/  and  then  went  into  common- 
places on  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  dismemberment.  The  whole  con- 
ference passed  in  a  quite  different  tone  and  maaner  from  those  of  our  pre-- 
ceding  interviews."  On  the  aOth  of  October,  Galitzin  writes  that  Knioitz, 
in  his  new  style  of  kindness,  had  assured  him,  ''that  the  intercoorse  should 
be  concealed  from  Versailles,  and  communicated  only  to  BerUn." 

Panin,  in  his  answer,*  i6th  December]  1771,  to  Galitzin,  seems  to  have 
perfectly  well  understood  the  extraordinary  artifice  of  the  Austrian  minister, 
who,  by  a  formal  declaration  for  the  integrity  of  Poland,  intended  to  draw 
from  Russia  an  open  propesal  of  dismemberment.  *'  The  Court  of  Vienna/' 
says  he,  "claims  the  thirteen  towns,  and  disclaims  dismemberment.  Bui 
ikereie  no  etate  which  does  not  keep  claime  open  against  its  neighbours, 
and  the  right  to  enforce  them  when  there  is  an  opportunity!  and  there  is 
none  which  does  not  feel  the  necessity  of  the  balance  of  power  to  secure 
the  possession  of  each.  To  be  sincere,  we  must  not  conceal  that  Russia  is 
also  in  a  condition  to  produce  well-grounded  claims  against  Poland,  and  that 
we  can  with  confidence  say  the  same  of  our  ally  the  King  of  Prussia ;  and  if 
the  Court  of  Vienna  finds  it  expedient  to  enter  into  measures  with  us  and 
our  ally  to  eompare  and  arrange  our  claims,  we  are  ready  to  agree."  Ga- 
litzin, on  the  29lh  January  1772,  answered,f  in  which  he  adinowledges  the 
receipt  of  the  former  despatch,  containing  *'  an  invitation  to  this  Court  to 
accede  to  a  treaty  for  the  Partition  of  Poland."  Kaunitz  said,  that  it  might 
be  "necessary  not  to  confine  the  partition  to  Poland,  but  that,  if  that  coun- 
try did  not  aflbrd  means  for  an  equal  partition  between  the  two  Courts,  ter- 
ritory might  be  taken  firom  some  other  which  might  be  forced  to  give  it 
up/'  He  concluded,  that  it  was  ''necessary  to  keep  the  negociatioii  a  pro- 
found secret  from  France  and  England,  who  might  make  a  joint  effort  to 
prevent  the  dismemberment."  So  rapid  a  progress  had  Austria  made  in 
her  new  system,  that  we  find  it  proposing  a  new  Partition,  which  could  only 
relate  to  Turkey,  with  which  she  had  concluded  an  alliance  six  montha 
before,  and  whose  territories  she  had  solemnly  bound  herself  to  reconquer 
from  the  Russians !  The  fears  of  Kaunitz  for  the  union  of  France  and  Eng- 
land were  unhappily  needless.  These  great  powers,  alike  deserters  of  the 
rights  of  nations,  and  betrayers  of  the  liberties  of  Europe,  saw  the  crime 
eoDSummated  without  stretching  forth  an  arm  to  prevent  it. 

In  the  midst  of  this  conspiracy  between  Kaunitz  and  Galitzin,  a  magni- 
Gcent  embassy  was  sent  from  France  to  her  ally,  which  arrived  at  Vienna 
early  in  January  1772.:^  At  the  head  of  this  mission  was  the  Prince  Louis 
de  Rohan,  long  after  unfortunately  conspicuous,  then  appointed  as  a  diplo- 
matic pageant  to  grace  the  embassy  by  tiis  high  birth ;  while  the  business 
continued  to  be  in  the  hands  of  M.  Durand,  a  diplomatist  of  experience  and 
ability,  who  had  the  character  of  envoy.  Contrary,  however,  to  all  reason- 
able expectation,  the  young  prince  discovered  the  secret  which  had  escaped 
the  sagacity  of  the  veteran  minister.  Durand,  completely  duped  by  Kau- 
nitz, warned  Rohan  to  hint  no  suspicions  of  Austria  in  his  despatches  to 
Versailles.    About  the  end  of  February,  Rohan  received  information  of  th« 
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Ireoebery  of  the  Austmii  court  bo  secietly/  duAhe  wasataiostciUigMKo 
represent  it  as  a  discoYery  made  by  his  own  penetratioa.  He  oompliiied 
to  KattoHa,  that  no  assistance  was  given  (o  the  Polish  conffideiates,  iho, 
nnder  the  eommand^  of  French  confederates,  had  at  that  moment  brilliaDtty 
distinguished  themselves  by  the  capture  of  the  Castle  of  Craeow.  Kannitz 
assured  him»  that  ''.  the  Empress  Queen  nerer  would  suStt  the  balance  d 
power  to  be  disturbed  by-  a  dismemberment  which  would  giye  too  mneh 
preponderance  to  neighbouringand  rival  Courts. "  The  ambassador  suapeded 
the  intentions  that  lurked  beneath  this  equivocal  and  perfidious  imswer,  mi 
communicated  them  to  his  Court.  On  the  !^d  of  March,  he  gave  an  accoont 
of  the  conference ;  but  the  Due  d'AiguUlon,  ^tter  deceived,  or  wUliagto 
appear  so,  rebuked  Prince  Louis  for  hisolficiousness,  observing,  (hat  *' Ike 
nnbessador's  conjectures  being  incompalUile  with  Ite  positive  asaiiraiicestf 
the  Court  of  Viemm,  constantly  repeated  by  Count  Mercy,  theaabaflndor 
at  Paris,  and  with  the  promises  recently  made  to  M.  Durand,  the  Ikrad 
which  could  only  deceive  must  be  quitted."  Some  time  afterwards,  wkea 
the  preparations  for  the  seizure  of  the  Polish  provinces  became  too  oos- 
spicuous,  the  ambassador  had  a  private  audience  of  the  Empress  QmeD  oa 
me  subject.  That  Princess  shed  tears  at  ikeftUe  of  the  opffeemiPBlMi 
but  her  words  were  as  ambiguous  and  jesuiticBl  as  those  of  her  niiuster. 
*'She  entreated  the  King  of  France  to  rely  on  the  aegociationsof  his.^tft^ 
aUy  I  for  bringing  matters  to  such  an  issue  as  should  give  peace  to  Polind, 
wiUiout  causing  convulsions  in  Europe.''  The  Prince  gave  as  aecooatirf 
this  audience  in  a  private  letter  to  M.  d'AiguiNon,  to  he  sbovaselj  tottw 
King,  which  contained  the  following  passage. 

'*  I  have  indeed  seen  Maria  Theresa  weep  erver  the  misforHueaof  o^ 
prmed  Poland ;  but  that  Princess,  practised  in  the  art  of  coneeaHiig  her 
designs,  has  tears  at  command.  With  one  hand  dhie  lifts  her  haodkiveinrf 
to  her  eyes  to  wipe  away  her  tears;  with  the  other  she  wields  theswoaf  iff 
the  Partition  of  Poland. "f  It  nmy  be  menlioiied,  ineidenlally,  thai  tbe 
letter  produced  some  remarkable  eflBCts.  Madame  Du  Barry  got  ponem 
of  it,  and  read  the  above  passage  aloud  at  one  of  her  supper  parties.  Aa 
enemy  of  Rohan,  who  was  present,  immediately  told  the  Daophiow  of 
tius  attack  on  her  mother.  That  young  Princess  was  highly  and  oatunllT 
incensed  at  such  language,  especially  as  she  had  been  given  to  underalnd 
that  tbe  letter  was  written  to  lifedame  Du  Barry.  She  became  thein^' 
cottdlable  enemy  of  the  Prince,  afterwards  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  who,  in 
hopes  of  conquering  her  hostility,  engaged  io  the  strange  adventure  d  the 
diamond  necklace,  one  of  (he  secondary  agents  in  promoting  the  Freacb 
Revolution,  and  not  the  least  considerable  source  of  the  popular  p^diHS 

•  The  AbM  G^rRe)  ftferibet  tlie  detection  to  his  muter  the  ambasndor ;  hot  it  it  «<*Pt 
UUy  Moribed  by  Bfi  SehoeH  {Hut  det  TrmMt,  xiv.  76  >,  to  a  yowg  natife  of  9aKf^ 
named  Barth,  the  second  secretary  of  the  Fiench  Legalbn,  who.  by  his  Knowledge  of  vM^* 
and  intimacy  with  persons  in  inferior  office,  detected  the  project  of  Partition,  bnt  required  »•■• 
bassador  to  oonoeal  it  eToo  from  G^oroel,  the  aenior  seoretaiy.  Schoell  quotes  a  lM«4f5* 
feUer  from  B.  to  a  friend  at  Strasbui^,  which  puta  his  early  Iwowledce  of  it  beyond  disputc/|vtf 
Swieten  aayji,  that  the  King  of  Prussia  showed  him  the  phm  of  Partition  Agreed  to  at  Pctewwp 
between  the  Bmpress  and  Prince  HeraTr."  26th  February  1772.  In  a  subsequent  fcltw,  ^  ■ff; 
a  IS  not  to  be  doubted.    This  i^juiitke  is  hnidly  bbmrnd  hei^  br  erery  M-J^! 
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against  the  Qoeen,  which  ptodaoed  such  tajUBtiee  tid  haibiuuty  towards 
that  UDf(nrtuiiate  Prinoees. 

In  February  and  March,  1772^  the  three  pcwers  ezehaoged  declarations, 
binding  ttiemaelTeR  to  adhere  to  the  principle  ol  equality  in  the  Partition.  In 
August  following,  the  treatiesof  dismmnberment  wereexecuted^iPeteraburgh; 
and  in  September  the  demands  and  determinalionsof  the  Combined  Courts 
were  made  known  aA  Warsaw,  Thair  declarations  aroweUknown;  anditis 
needless  to  characterize  papers  which  have  been  iioiYeisaUy  regarded  as  the 
utmost  extremity  of  human  injustieeandefihmlery.  An  undisputed. possession 
•f  oeatnries ;  a  soccessioB  of  treaties  to  whidi  all  ^e  European  States  were 
either  parties  or  guarantees;  nay,  the  recent^  solemn^  and  repeated  decla- 
rations and  engagements  of  the  tbm  govommenis  themselves,  were  consi- 
dered as  forming  no  title  to  dominion.  In  answev  to  alL  these  titles  to  so- 
Tereignty,  ths  Empress  Queen  and  the  King  of  Prussia  appealed  to  some 
pretensions  of  their  predeeeiiors  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  Empress  of 
Russia  alleged  only  the  evils  suMered  by  neighbouring  states  from  the  anai^ 
cfay  of  Poland.  *  The  remonstranoes  of  the  Polish  governneat,  and  their 
appeals  to  all  those  states  who  were  bound  to  protect  them  as  guarantees  of 
the  treaty  ttf  OHva,  and  as  deeply  interested  in  maantaining  the»sa(^ednes8 
of  aneient  peooeasion»  were  equally  vain.  When  the  AnsUian  ambassador 
amoonced  the  PartitioaatTersaiUes,  the  old  King  said»  if  *'  the  dher  man 
(ChoiaettI)  had  been  here,  ibi»  would  not  hare  happmied;"  an  observation 
which  had  prd>ably  some  foundation  in  truth,  and  which  certainly  conveys 
die  highest  oommendation  ever  bestowed  on  that  powerful  minister.  It 
has  been  said  that  Austria  did  not  accede  to  the  Partition  till  France  had 
refimeA  to  co-operate  against  it ;  f  but  liiis  statement  is  contradicted  by  the 
authentie  correspondence  pablished  by  Goertz,  as  well  as  by  Georgsl.  The 
utmost  tiiat  can  be  supposed  to  be  true  is,  that  a  conviction  of  the  feebleness 
at  the  French^vemment,  and  of  the  indisposition  of  the  French  ministers  to 
incur  the  necessary  hazards,  was  among  the  principal  motives  of  &e  base 
and  fatal  resolution  of  the  Austrian  Court.  It  has,  on  the  other  hand,  been 
stated,  that  the  Due  d'Aiguilton  proposed  to  Lord  Aochfort,  that  an  English 
or  French  leet  should  be  sent  to  the  Baltio  to  prevent  the  disnendserraent.t 
Bat  such  an  application,  if  it  occurred  at  alt,  must  have  rdated  to  transac- 
tions long  antecedent  to  the  Partition  and  to  the  administration  of  D'Aigui^ 
Ion,  for  Lord  Rochfort  was  recalled  from  the  Frendi  embassy  in  1768,  to 
be  made  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  resignation  of  Lord  Shelburne.  Neithet 
can  Ae  application  have  been  to  Lord  Rochfort  as  Secretary  of  State ;  for 
France  was  not  in  his  department.  In  truth,  tK>th  France  and  Great  Britain 
had,  at  that  time,  lost  all  influence  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  ;«^France,  from 
the  imbecility  of  her  government,  and  partly,  in  the  ease  of  Poland,  fipom 
reliance  on  the  Court  of  Vienna ;  Great  Britain,  from  being  left  without  an 
atly,  in  consequence  of  her  own  treachery  to  Pru^ia,  but  in  a  still  greater 
degree  from  the  unpopularity  of  her  government  at  bom6»  and  fte  ap- 

*  Marten's  RtciMil  dc  lVaiU9,  i.  461.  &c. 

\  Of  this  M.  de  S^gur  tells  us,  that  ne  was  assured  by  Kaunitz,  Cobentzel^  and  Vergennes. 
The  only  circumstaiice  whieh  approaches  to  a  reserablanee  oif  )m  statement  i»,  that  (here  are  traces 
ill  Ferrand  sC  secret  ifltiaialions  conrefed  by  D'^guiltoo  to  Frederic,  that  there  wa»no  likelihood 
of  France  proceeding  to  extremities  in  faroar  of  Poland.  This  clandestine  treachery  is,  however* 
rery  diflGerent  from  a  public  refusal. 

%  Code's  Hist.  Houee  of  Austria,  ii.  516.,  where  tlie  authority  of  the  Rodhfert  despatebes  is 

Sooted.    It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Coxe  should,  in  th«  saaM  i^kice,  have  cfuoted  a  writer  so 
iscredited  as  the  Abbe  Soularie  (Mem,  de  Louia  XVI.),  rrom  whom  he  qaotM  a  memorial, 
without  doabt -altogether  imaginaiy,  of  D'Aiguilkm  to  Louii  XV. 
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))roache6  of  a  revolt  in  the  noblest  part  of  her  Colonies,  irtiich  was  desUoedtr 
atone  for  the  triumph  of  tyranny  in  Europe,  by  the  establishmeot  of  libeity 
in  America.  Had  there  been  a  spark  of  spirit,  or  a  ray  of  wise  policy,  io 
the  councils  of  England  and  France,  they  would  have  been  imm^iately 
followed  by  all  the  secondary  powers  whose  Tory  existence  depended  ob 
the  general  reyerence  for  justice.  It  must  be  owned  also,  to  their  shame, 
that  ample  time  was  afforded  for  their  iaterposition,  even  after  the  oonspi- 
racy  of  the  Three  Powers  was  made  known  to  all  the  world*  The  coinple- 
tion  of  the  dismemberment  was  retarded  both  by  the  usual  quarrels  ainoDg 
banditti  about  the  distribution  of  booty,  and  by  the  atand  made  by  diePoki 
after  they  were  abandoned  by  all  Europe.  The  disputes  of  the  Three  Pow- 
ers about  the  division  of  the  plunder  were  protracted  for  more  thao  Iwa 
years.  Catharine  refused  to  allow  Frederic  to  take  possession  of  Dantack. 
The  turbulent  spirit  of  Joseph  II.  suggested  a  still  more  extensive  partitioo;* 
and,  in  the  midst  of  professions  of  inviolable  frienddiip^^hey  were  more  thn 
once  on  the  brink  of  open  enmity.  Panin  at  one  time  said  to  the  Fnncb 
resident,  ''You  know  we  are  not  yet  in  a  state  to  break  with  our  ailies."! 
The  great  advantage  promised  by  our  proverb  Io  honest  men  from  theqiuu^ 
rels  of  the  enemies  mig^t  still  have  been  reaped ,  if  there  had  been  one  goTenn 
ment  in  Europe  capable  of  vigorously  performing  its  duty  ta  eivilizedflodety. 

The  Poles  made  a  gallant  stand.  The  Government  were  compeliel  to  edi 
«  Diet,  and,  though  the  Three  Powers  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  UBUiimily 
in  the  most  trivial  act,  they  obliged  this  Diet  to  form  itself  under  the  lie  ol 
a  confederation,  which  gave  the  most  inconsiderable  majority  die  power  ot 
sacrificing  their  country.  In  spite,  however,  of  every  species  of  comipUot 
^md  violence,  the  Diet,  surrounded  as  it  was  by  foreign  bayooeis,  gate 
powers  to  deputies  to  negociate  with  the  Three  Powers  relating  to  their  pie- 
tensions,  by  a  majodty  of  only  one.  And  it  was  not  4ill  September  1773, 
that  the  Rq>ublic  was  compelled  to  cede,  by  a  pretended  treaty,  eomeof 
her  finest  provinces,  with  nearly  five  millions  of  her  poptdation.  The  eoa- 
spirators,  not  satisfied  with  this  act  of  robbery,  were  resolved  to  depnie 
the  remains  of  the  Polish  nation  of  all  hope  of  establishing  a  vigorous  gofen- 
ment,  or  attaining  domestic  tranquillity.  The  Liberum  Veto,  the  electiw 
monarchy,  and  all  the  other  institutions  which  tended  to  perpetuate  disorder, 
were  again  imposed  on  the  nation  by  a  pretended  guarantee.  But  the  as- 
cient  Constitution  made  the  acts  of  a  confederative  Diet  binding  only  till  tiw 
next  free  Diet.  These  acts  of  violence  and  rapine  could  not  receive  a  legil 
form  till  the  meeting  of  that  Assembly  in  1776.  %  During  the  whole  d  M 
time  Poland  was  occupied  by  Russian  troops;  and  the  kind  language  of 
Catharine  to  Stanislaus  was,  '*  It  depends  only  on  me  whether  the  Dameoi 
Poland  is  to  be  struck  out  of  the  map  of  Europe." 

Maria  Theresa  had  Uie  merit  of  confessing  her  fault.  On  the  i9th  of 
February  1775,  when  M.  de  Breleuil,  the  ambassador  of  Louis  XVI.,  W 
his  first  audience,  after  some  embarrassed  remarks  on  the  subject  of  PoIumI, 
she  at  length  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  sorrow,  ''I  know,  Sir,  thatlb^^^ 
brought  a  deep  stain  on  my  reign,  by  what  has  been  done  in  Poland ;  ball 
am  sure  that  I  should  be  forgiven  if  It  could  be  known  what  repugnaooel 
had  to  it,  and  how  many  circumstances  combined  against  my  principles/'S 

>  *  Permnd.ii.Sn.  : 

t  Ibid.  873.    LeUrede8abaticr,96Aoat,  1774. 
?    t  Ferrand,  L.  m 

$  Vie  du  Friac9  Henry  de  Pni»e,  ISB^SIS. 
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Her  regret  may  have  been  sincere;  but  such  protwioBS  were  due  in  de- 
cency to  such  an  ally  as  France,  which  had  been  so  deceived  and  betrayed ; 
and  her  plea  would  not  have  obtained  an  acquittal  for  a  common  offender 
guilty  of  a  far  less  atrocious  crime,  at  the  bar  of  a  court  of  justice.  If  she 
felt  remorse,  it  was  not  shared  by  her  son,  who,  at  the  period  of  the  Ba- 
varian war  in  1778,  and  at  the  death  of  his  mother  in  1780,  proposed  to 
Frederic  II.  the  Partition  of  Germany*,  which,  though  supported  on  both 
occasions  by  Prince  Henry,  was  firmly  rejected  by  the  King,  who,  in  the 
latter  years  of  his  life,  made  war  only  for  the  security  of  his  neighbours, 
and  laboured  during  peace  to  improve  the  condition  of  his  subjects. 

The  guilt  of  the  three  parties  to  the  Partition  was  very  unequal .  Frederic, 
the  weakest,  had  most  to  apprehend,  both  from  a  rupture  with  his  ally,  and 
from  the  accidents  of  general  war;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  some  enlarge^ 
meat  seemed  requisite  to  the  defence  of  his  dominions.  The  House  of 
Austria  entered  late  and  reluctantly  into  the  conspiracy,  which  she  probably 
might  have  escaped  if  France  had  been  under  a  more  vigorous  government. 
Catharine  was  the  great  criminal.  She  had  for  eight  years  oppressed,  be- 
trayed, and  ravaged  Poland— imposed  a  King  on  that  country— prevented 
all  reformation  olf  the  government— fomented  divisions  among  the  nobility 
—and,  in  one  word,  created  and  maintained  that  anarchy,  which  she  at 
length  used  as  a  pretence  for  dismemberment.  Her  vast  empire  needed  no 
accession  of  territory  for  defence,  or,  it  might  have  been  hoped,  even  for 
ambition.  Yet,  by  her  insatiable  avidity  for  new  oonquest  from  Turkey,  she 
produced  tfie  pretended  necessity  for  the  Partition .  In  order  to  prevent  her 
from  acquiring  4he  Crimea,  Moldavia,  and  Walacbia,  the  Courts  of  Vienna 
and  Berlin  agreed^to  allow  her  to  commit  an  equivalent  robbery  on  Poland, 
on  condition  that  each  of  them  should  rob  the  same  country  to  the  same 
amount, — thus  preserving  the  balance  of  power  by  an  agreement  that  their 
booty  should  be  equal,  and  preventing  Russia  from  disproportionate  aggran- 
dizement, by  seizing  on  the  provinces  of  a  State,  vrith  which  they  were  all 
three  at  peace  and  in  amity,  and  whose  territories  they  were  bound  by 
treaties,  and  pledged  by  recent  declarations,  to  maintain  inviolate.  Monstrous 
M  this  transaction  was,  it  is  evident  that,  whoever  first  proposed  it,  Cathar 
rine  was  the  real  cause  and  author  of  the  whole.  This  blame,  which  she 
was  daring  enough  to  take  on  herself,  will  blacken  her  memory  in  the  eyes 
of  the  latest  posterity ;  and,  should  any  historian,  dazzled  by  the  splendour 
of  her  reign,  or  more  excusably  seduced  by  her  genius — her  love  of  letters 
— her  efforts  in  legislation — and  her  real  services  to  her  subjects,  labour  to 
palliate  this  great  ofiTence,.  he  will  only  share  her  io&my  in  the  vain  attempt 
to  extenuate  her  guUt. 

It  must  be  owned,  that  the  unfortunate  structute  of  society  in  Poland,  and 
the  vicious  constitution  of  its  government,  rendered  it  more  easy  for  its  un- 
principled neighbours  to  dismember  its  territories.  The  danger  of  an  elec- 
tive moDarchy,  and  especially  of  foreign  candidates,  was  great.  Thelaw, 
wUch  required  unanimity,  and  sanctioned  armed  combinations  of  indivi- 
duals, was  at  variance  with  all  the  principles  of  good  government.  But 
many  sUtes,  with  institutions  equally  ol^tionable,  have  continued  for  ages 
safe  and  powerful.  Villanage  has  been  considered  as  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  downfaU  of  Poland ;  and  it  has  sometimes  been  perfidiously  used  to 
lessen  our  indignation  against  the  Partition.  Unquestionably,  every  country 

•    •  FlasMo.  Hist,  de  la  Diplomaf ie  Frat»<jai«c,  fii.  125. 
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is  weakened  by  sa  detestable  an  institution  as  penonal  slavery,  whidi  ren- 
ders it  impossible  to  arm  the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  puMie 
defence.  But  it  should  be  considered  in  this  case,  that  the  peasants  of  Ihe 
neighbouring  nations  were  serfs  as  much  as  those  of  Poland ;  and  that  she 
never  was  at  war  with  any  country  but  Sweden,  wbese  the  body  of  (he  !»• 
bourers  were  free.  The  Polish  serfs  never  revolted  against  their  lords,  nor 
joined  the  enemies  of  (what  could  hardly  be  called)  thc^  country.  TbeirooD- 
dition  was  only  a  deduction  from  the  military  strength  of  the  state,  and 
cannot  be  regarded  as  more  than  as  negatively  contributing  to  its  ruio,  and 
rendering  its  r&-e^tablisluiient  more  hopeless.  The  intolerant  laws  agaiml 
the  Dissidents  were  an  inamediate  agent  in  the  destruction  of  the  Republic. 
Among  the  other  evils  (tf  such  laws,  it  is  none  of  the  least  that  they  create  a 
body  of  disaffected  citizens,  and  in  times  of  danger  tend  to  drive  them  inio 
the  arms  of  an  eneihy.  The  cause  of  the  Dissidents  was  the  fatal  preieil 
for  the  interference  of  Russia ;  it  gave  her  policy  a  specious  colour  of  libanh 
lity ;  and,  iof  a  time,  rendered  the  Poles  unpopular  throughout  Evope,  far 
their  resistance  to  the  tolerant  principles  of  the  age.  It  is  very  reoiariuhle, 
that  the  laws  against  fbe  Dissidents  began  not  long  after  the  comBneooemeDt 
of  the  laws  against  the  Catholics  in  Ireland,  at  the  moment  when  all  o&a 
enlightened  nations  were  beginning-  to  adopi  the  principle  of  reiigioiia 
liberty.  There  are,  indeed,  several  other  resemblances  in  thechanclaand 
fate  of  these  two  unfortunate  nations,  who  were  both  -torn  in  pieces  by  reli* 
gious bigotry, — ^who  both  possessed  an  ingenious,  accomplished,  andgilUit 
gentry, — ^who  gave  a  refined  exterior  to  the  community ;  while,  ia  boQi,  the 
body  of  the  people,  amidst  all  the  bounty  of  nature,  presented^  generalMeM 
of  disorder  and  beggary ; — with  this  extraordinary  d^ereace,  howerer,  that 
the  poUcy  of  Great  Britain  in  Ireland  discovered  the  art  of  bwering  the  IrUi 
peasants,  though  enjoying  the  legal  rights  of  freemen,  to  as  abject  a  stale «( 
Ignorance,  vice,  and  wrelehedness,  as  the  boors  of  Poland,  who  had  nope- 
tence  to  any  privilege,  but  were  bound  to  the  soU^  and  abandoned  by  tiielaw 
to  the  pleasure  of  their  masters. 

The  defects  of  the  Polish  Government  probably  contriboled  to  the  loai  ol 
independence  B«»t  diiectly  by  their  influence  on  the  military  aystem.  Tbe 
body  of  the  gentry  retained  the  pow^  of  the  sword,  as  well  a&  the  authoritf 
of  the  state  in  their  own  hands.  They  were  too  jealous  of  die  Crowa  to 
strengthen  the  regular  army,  ^ough  even  Uiat  body  was  more  in  the  pofv 
of  the  great  oflkers  named  by  the  Diet,  than  in  that  of  the  King.  Ttef 
continued  to  serve  on  horseback  as  m  ancient  times,  and  to  regard  thePoip^ 
Hie,  or  general  armament  of  the  gentry,  as  the  impenetrable  bulwark  of  iw 
Gommonwealthi  Unless,  indeed,  they  had  armed  theur  slaves,  it  weoMlH^ 
been  impossible  to  have  established  a  formidable  native  infantry.  Tw 
nrmed  force  was  adequate  to  the  short  irruptions  or  sudden  enterpriiei^N 
ancient  war ;  and  their  mode  of  war  was  sufficient  for  their  secnrMy  ^f^ 
greatness,  while  their  enemies  pursued  a  system  nearly  similar.  But  a  waj 
of  noble  cavalry  was  altogether  incapable  of  the  subordinati<m  and  disciplffl^ 
which  are  the  essence  of  modern  armies ;  and  the  military  system  ^•^  JJJj 
concilable  with  the  acquisition  of  the  science  of  war.  They  were  nohtw 
for  long  hostilities,  and  for  comprehensive  pUms  ol  operation ;  they  renWJJ^ 
ignorant  of  the  arte  of  atUck  and  defence;  they  disdained  fortificaltoDf. 
and,  in  fine,  adopted  none  of  those  military  improvements  which  hate  t«^ 
dered  civilized  war  an  arduous  and  extensive  science.  It  was  ''"ly^^ 
for  them,  therefore,  to  encounter  the  armies  of  neighbouring  stales.  Id 
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done,  the  Polish  nobHity  were  barbanans.  War  was  Ihe  only  part  of  civi- 
lization which  tfia  Russians  had  (4)tan)ed/  Id  one  country,  the  soTneign 
nobility  of  half  a  million  durst  neither  arm  their  staves,  nor  trust  a  merce- 
nary army.  In  the  other,  the  Czar,  who  ruled  on  the  principles  of  Eastern 
despotism,  naturally  em|doyed  a  standing  army,  which  he,  without  fear, 
recruited  among  the  enslaved  peasants.  To  them,  military  conscription 
was  a  reward,  and  the  station  of  a  private  soldier  a  preferment.  They  were' 
fitted  by  their  previous  condition  to  be  rendered,  by  military  discipline,  Iba 
most  patient  and  obedient  of  soldiers,  without  enterprise,  but  without  fear; 
equally  inaccessible  to  discontent  and  attachment,  passive  and  almost  insen-^ 
aible  members  of  the  great  military  machine.  The  despotism  of  Russia,  in 
short,  easily  adopted  military  improvements.  The  aristocracy  of  Poland 
atubbornly  rejected  them.  Why  these  different  forms  prevailed  in  the  two 
eoontries  is  a  more  difBcult  question.  There  are  many  circumstances  in 
the  institutions  and  destiny  of  a  people,  whidi  seem  to  arise  from  original 
pecullariUes  of  national  character,  of  which  it  is  often  impossible  to  explain 
the  origin,  or  even  to  show  the  nature.  Denmark  and  Sweden  are  countries 
situated  in  the  same  region  of  the  ^obe,  and  inhabited  by  nations  of  the 
same  descent,  language,  and  religion ;  very  similar  in  their  manners,  in  their 
ancient  institutions,  and  modem  civilization.  He  would  be  a  bold  speculator 
who  should  attempt  to  account  for  the  talent,  fame,  turbulence,  and  revolu- 
tions of  Sweden,  and  for  the  quiet  prosperity  and  obscure  mediocrity  which 
have  formed  the  character  of  Denmark. 

There  is  no  political  doctrine  more  false  or  more  pernicious  than  that  which 
represents  vices  in  iaiemal  government  as  an  extenuation  of  unjust  aggression 
against  a  country,  and  a  consolation  to  mankind  for  the  destruction  of  its  inde- 
pendence. As  no  governmeat  is  without  great  faults,  such  a  doctrine  muHi-* 
plies  the  grounds  of  war,  gives  an  unbounded  scope  to  ambition  and  famishes 
benevolent  pretexts  for  every  sort  of  rapine.  However  bad  the  government 
of  Poland  may  have  been,  its  bad  qualities  do  not  in  the  least  degree  abate  the 
evil  consequence  of  the  Partition,  in  weakening,  by  its  example,  the  security 
of  all  other  nations.  An  mA  of  robbery  on  the  hoards  of  a  worthless  miser, 
though  they  be  bestowed  on  the  needy  and  the  deserving,  doesnot  the  less  shd^e 
Ihecommon  basisof  property.  The  greater  number  of  nations  Hveimdergo- 
veraments  which  areindisputably  bad;  but]it  is  a  lessevil  that  they  should  con- 
tinue in  that  state,  thnn  tiiat  they  should  be  gathered  under  a  single  conqueror, 
evenwithachanceof  improvement  in  their  internal  administration.  Conquest 
and  extensive  empire  are  among  the  greatest  evils,  and  the  division  of  mankind 
into  independent  communities  is  among  the  greatest  advantages  which  fall 
to  the  lot  of  men.  The  multiplication  of  such  communities  increases  the 
reciprocal  control  of  opinion;  strengtiiens  the  principles  of  generous  rivalsbip; 
makes  every  man  love  his  own  ancient  and  separate  country  with  a  warmer 
affection ;  brings  nearer  to  all  mankind  the  objects  of  noble  ambition ;  and 
adds  to  the  incentives  to  which  we  owe  works  of  genius  and  acts  of  virtue. 
There  are  some  peculiarities  in  the  condition  of  every  civilized  country 
which  are  peculiarly  favourable  to  some  tafents  or  good  qualities.  To  destroy 
the  independence  of  a  people  is  to  annihilate  a  great  assemblage  of  Intel-* 
lectual  and  moral  qualities,  which  no  human  skill  could  bring  together,  which 

*  The  great  Jodfe  of  iniHtary  merit  did  not  eatimate  very  higbly  the  profleiciiey  of  the  Riunana. 
**  Lea^geo^nHtx  de  Catbarhie  ignoraieat  h  caitron^trie  et  la  tactique.  Geux  da  SuUaa  araieot 
encore  moiu  de  coonaifMances,  de  sorte  qiie,  povr  se  faire  line  juste  id^  de  cette  guerre ;  it  faut 
«e  repr^senter  dea  boiimee  qui,  t^ri»  avoir  bien  baitu  lee  aTeugles,  gagoent  eor  eux  un  aaeeodant 
conqileC^-^Frediric  11.  Mmm,  de  1763  d  1775. 
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forms  the  charaeter  of  a  nation,  and  distinguishes  it  from  other  communities. 
As  long  as  national  spirit  exists,  there  is  always  reason  to  hope  that  it  will 
work  real  reformation.  When  national  spirit  is  destroyed,  though  heller 
forms  may  be  imposed  by  a  conqueror,  there  is  no  farther  hope  of  those  only 
valuable  reformations  which  represent  the  sentiments,  and  issue  from  the 
heart  of  a  people.  The  barons  at  Runnymede  continued  to  be  the  masters 
of  slaves;  but  the  noble  principles  of  the  charter  shortly  be^n  to  release 
these  slaves  from  bondage.  Those  who  conquered  at  Marathon  and  Plataea 
were  the  masters  of  slaves;  yet,  by  the  defeat  of  Eastern  tyrants,  they  pre- 
aerved  knowledge,  liberty,  civilization  itself,  and  contributed  to  that  progress 
of  the  human  mind  which  will  one  day  banish  slavery  from  the  world.  It 
is  impossible  to  estimate  the  loss  which  the  whole  human  race  may  suffer 
by  the  destruction  of  the  moral  being  called  a  nation,  with  all  the  characte- 
ristic faculties  and  qualities  which  belong  to  it,  and  all  the  susceptibilities  of 
improvement  which  may  be  interwoven  with  the  structure  of  its  diaracter. 
How  many  germs  of  excellence  may  thus  be  crushed  I  How  many  powers 
extinguished  which  were  to  be  unfolded  in  a  more  advanced  period  of  na- 
tional progress !  Each  people  have  peculiarities,  and  some  of  these  peculiari- 
ties may  be  virtues,  for  the  loss  of  whidi  no  other  people  can  make  adequate 
amends  to  the  general  society  of  mankind.  Among  nations,  as  among  in- 
dividuals, an  unpromising  youth  is  sometimes  succeeded  byaiespectri>le 
manhood.  Had  the  people  of  Scotland  been  conquered  by  Edward  II.  or 
by  Henry  YIII.,  a  common  observer  would  have  seen  nothing  in  the  event 
but  that  a  race  of  turbulent  barbarians  was  reduced  to  subjection  by  a  more 
civilized  state.  It  is  only  now  we  know  that  such  an  event  would  have 
destroyed  the  seeds  of  the  genius  and  virtue  which  they  have  since  displayed, 
and  which  the  conscious  dignity  of  national  independence  contributed  to 
unfold. 

After  the  first  Partition  of  Poland  was  completed  in  1776,  that  devoted 
country  was  suffered  for  sixteen  years  to  enjoy  an  interval  of  more  undis- 
turbed tranquillity  than  it  had  known  for  a  century.  Russian  armieseeaicd 
to  vex  it.  The  dispositions  of  other  foreign  powers  became  more  fiiTOuraUe. 
Frederic  II.  now  entered  on  that  spotless  and  honourable  portion  of  his 
reign,  in  which  he  made  a  just  war  for  the  deCenoe  of  the  integrity  of  Ba- 
varia, andof  the  independence  of  Germany.  It  has  been  already  slated, 
that,  on  that  occasion,  he  preferred  a  war  in  which  he  conldwin  nothing,  to 
a  share  in  the  Partition  of  Germany,  with  which  he  was  tempted  by  JoMph 
II.  Attempts  were  not  wanting  to  seduce  him  into  new  enterprises  against 
Poland.  When ,  in  the  year  1782,  reports  were  current  that  Potemkin  was 
to  be  made  King  of  Poland,  that  haughty  and  profligate  barbarian  tokl 
Count  Groertz,  the  Prussian  ambassador  at  Petersburgh,  that  he  despised  the 
Polish  nation  too  much  to  be  ambitious  of  reigning  over  Uiem."^  He  desirat 
the  ambassador  to  communicate  to  his  master  a  plan  for  a  new  Ptirtilion,  ob- 
serving, ''  that  the  first  was  only  ehikTa  play,  and  that  if  they  had  takmuUj 
the  outcry  would  not  liooe  been  greater;*'  sentiments  and  language  per- 
fectly worthy  of  the  leader  of  a  gang  of  banditti.  Goertz  unwillingly  com- 
municated this  prq)0sal  to  his  master.  Every  man  who  feels  for  the  dignity 
of  human  nature  will  rejoice  that  the  illustrious  monafcl^  firmly  rejected  the 
proposal.  Potemkin  read  over  his  refusal  three  times  before  he  cocild  be- 
lieve his  eyes ;  and  at  length  exclaimed,  in  language  very  common  among 
certain  politicians,  ' '  I  never  could  have  believed  that  King  Frederic 

*  Dohm  Deokwnrdiir  keit,  TI.  xW.    Commaniaited  bj  the  Count  de  Ooeris  to  Doi«. 
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•capable  of  nwiaiiitc  ideas."*  As  soon  as  Frederic  relumed  to  coqds^s 
worthy  of  himself,  he  became  nnfit  for  the  purposes  of  the  Empress,  who, 
in  1780,  refused  to  renew  her  alliauce  with  him,  and  found  a  more  suitable 
instrument  of  her  designs  in  the  restless  character  and  shallow  understand- 
ing of  Joseph  II. »  whose  unprincipled  ambition  was  now  released  from  the 
restraint  which  his  mother's  scruples  had  imposed  on  it.  The  project  of 
re-establishing  an  Eastern  empire  now  occupied  the  Court  of  Petersburgh, 
and  a  portion  of  the  spoils  of  Turkey  was  a  sufficient  lure  to  Joseph.  The 
state  df  Europe  tended  daily  more  and  more  to  restore  some  degree  of  inde- 
pendence to  the  remains  of  Poland*  Though  France,  her  most  ancient  and 
constant  ally,  was  then  absorbed  by  the  approaches  of  those  tremendous  mu- 
tations which  hayefor  more  than  thirty  years  agitated  Europe,  other  powers 
now  adopted  a  policy,  of  which  die  influence  was  favourable  to  the  Poles. 
Prussia,  as  she  receded  from  Russia,  became  gradually  connected  with  Eng- 
land, Holland,  and  Sweden  :  and  her  honest  policy  in  the  case  of  Bavaria, 
placed  her  at  the  head  of  all  the  independent  members  of  the  Germanic  Con- 
federacy. Turkey  declared  war  against  Russia ;  and  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment was  disturl>ed  by  the  discontent  and  revolts  which  the  precipitate 
'  innovations  of  Joseph  had  excited  in  various  provinces  of  the  monarchy.  A 
formidable  coml^ination  against  the  power  of  Russia  was  in  process  of  time 
formed.  Circumstances  became  not  long  after  so  fovourable  to  the  Poles, 
that,  in  the  treaty  between  Prussia  and  the  Porte,  concluded  at  Constanti- 
nople inJanuary  1790, thecontracting  parties  boundthemselves  to  endeavour 
to  obtain.from  Austria  the  restitution  of  those  Polish  provinces,  to  which  she 
had  given  the  name  of  Galicia.f 

During  the  progress  of  these  auspicious  changes,  the  Polish  nation  began 
to  entertain  the  hope  that  they  might  at  length  be  suffered  to  reform  their 
institutions,  to  provide  for  their  own  quiet  and  safety,  and  to  adopt  that 
policy  which  might  one  day  enable  them  to  resume  their  ancient  station 
among  £uropean  nations.  From  1778  to  1788,  na  great  measures  had 
been  adopted :  but  no  tumults  disturbed  the  country :  reasonable  opinions 
made  some  progress,  and  a  national  spirit  was  slowly  reviving.  The  nobility 
patiently  listened  to  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  productive  revenue  and 
a  regular  army ;  a  disposition  to  renounce  their  dangerous  right  of  electing 
a  king  made  perceptible  advances;  and  the  fiaital  law  of  unanimity  had  been 
so  branded  as  an  instrument  of  Russian  policy,  that  in  the  Diets  of  these  ten 
years,  no  nuncio  was  found  bold  enough  to  employ  his  negative.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Turkish  war,  the  Poles  ventured  to  refuse  not  only  an 
alliance  offered  by  Catharine,  but  even  permission  to  her  to  raise  a  body  of 
thirty  thousand  noble  cavalry  in  the  territories  of  the  republic.j^ 

In  the  midst  of  these  excellent  symptoms  of  public  sense  and  temper,  a 
Diet  assembled  at  Warsaw  in  October  1788,  from  whom  the  restoration  of 
the  republic  was  hoped,  and  by  whom  it  would  have  been  accomplished,  if 
their  prudent  and  honest  measures  had  not  been  defeated  by  one  of  the 
blackest  acts  of  treachery  recorded  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  Perhaps  the 
four  years  which  followed  present  a  more  signal  example  than  any  other 
part  of  history, — of  patience,  moderation,  wisdom,  and  integrity  in  a  popular 
assembly,— of  spirit  and  unanimity  among  a  turbulent  people,^— of  inveterate 

*  It  wmt  about  thia  time  that  Ooeriz  gave  an  account  cf  the  Court  of  Rumia  to  the  Princ« 
Royal  of  Prnasia^  who  was  about  to  visit  Petersbun^h,  of  which  the  following  passage  is  a  coriouH 
•pcdmen.  **  Le  Prince  Bariatinaki  est  reconnu  scelSrai,  et  meme  catnme  lei  emplopS  encore  de 
tewipe  en  /etMos."— Dohm,  II.  xxsLii. 

t  Schoell,  Trait,  xiv,  473.  %  Perrand,  ii.  336. 
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maligDiiy  in  an  old  oppregsor, — and  of  the  most  exeeraUe  perfidy  in  i 
pretended  friend.  The  Diet  applied  themflelves  with  the  ntmoet  diUgas 
and  caution  to  reform  the  State.  They  watdied  the  progreBs  of  popnk 
opinion,  and  proposed  no  reformation  till  the  public  seemed  ripe  for  ib 
reception.  When  the  spirit  of  the  French  Revolution  was  eyerywhrn 
preYalent,  these  reformers  had  the  courageous  prndeace  to  avoid  whate?er 
was  visionary  in  its  principles^  or  violent  in  their  eiecntion.  They  lefoBed 
the  powerfol  but  penlous  aid  of  the  enthusiasm  which  it  excited  long  before 
excesses  and  atrocities  had  rendered  it  odious.  They  were  coDtent  to  ke 
reproached  by  their  friends  for  the  downess  of  their  refonnalory  meaiuni; 
and  to  be  despised  for  their  limited  extent  by  many  of  those  generous  mindi 
who  then  aspired  to  bestow  a  new  and  more  perfect  liberty  on  mankiiid. 
After  having  taken  measures  for  the  re-establishment  of  Ae  fioanees  and 
the  army,  they  employed  the  greater  part  of  the  year  1789  in  the  difleoaooo 
of  constitutional  reforms,  which,  besides  their  own  evident  necesdty,  tlie 
Diet  was.  called  on  to  adopt  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  oflfered,  io  Deeen- 
her  1789,  to  enter  into  an  alliance  vrith  the  republic,  on  condition  of  as 
increase  of  the  army  to  60,000  sum,  and  ^ike  establiskfnentqfamweuh 

A  committee  for  the  reform  of  the  Constitution  had  been  appointed  io 
September  1789,  who,  before  the  conclusion  of  that  year,  made  a  report 
which  contuned  an  outline  of  the  most  necessary  alterations  in  the  govern- 
ment. No  immediate  decision  was  made  on  these  propositioaB;  but  the 
sense  of  the  Diet  was,  in  the  course  of  repeated  discussions,  moredecisifd} 
manifested.  In  the  year  1790,  it  was  resolved,  without  a  division,  that  Ibe 
Elector  of  Saxony  should  be  named  successor  to  the  Crown.  This  deter- 
mination, which  was  the  prelude  to  the  establishment  of  hereditary  dmv- 
narchy,  was  confirmed  by  the  Dietines,  or  Electoral  Assemblies.  The 
elective  franchise,  formerly  exercised  by  all  Uie  nobility,  was  limited  Io 
landed  proprietors;  and  many  other  fundamental  principles  of  anew  oon- 
stitution  w«re  perfectly  understood  to  be  generally  approved,  tboi#  Ikej 
were  not  formally  estaUidied.  In  ttie  mean  time,  as  the  Polidi  Diets  ^9t 
biennial,  the  assembly  approached  to  the  close  of  its  legal  duration.  It  wis 
dangerous  to  intrust  the  work  of  reformation  to  an  entirely  new  asBasMy; 
it  seemed  also  dangerous  to  establish  the  precedent  oi  Diets  prolonging  tl)^ 
own  existence  beyond  the  legal  period.  An  expedient  was  adopted,  net 
indeed  sanctioned  by  law,  but  founded  in  constitutional  principles,  and  of 
which  the  success  afforded  a  signal  proof  of  the  unanimity  of  the  PeU 
nations.  New  writs  were  issued  to  all  the  Dietines,  requiring  themto 
choose  the  same  number  of  Nuncios  as  usual.  These  elections  proceedei 
regularly ;  and  the  new  members  being  received  by  the  old,  formed  fit 
than  a  double  Diet.  Almost  all  the  Dietines  instructed  their  new  Rfrt^ 
sentatives  to  vote  for  hereditary  naonarchy,  and  declared  their  approbalioaol 
the  past  conduct  of  the  Diet. 

On  the  16th  Decraober  1790,  the  double  Diet  assembled  with  a  wn 
direct,  deliberate,  formal,  and  complete  authority,  from  the  great  m^erity 

*  Schoen,  xtf .  117.  Od  the  12tfa  October,  1798.  the  King  of  Prmstti  had  oflbred  Ma^ 
hn  minuter  ai  Warnaw,  to  guarantee  the  inlegritv  of  the  Polieh  territory.  Per.  ii.  4m.  (Iia| 
19th  November,  1788,  he  aiivues  them  not  to  be  diverted,  by  any  pretended  giwyf^S? 
**  amelioraiing  their  form  qf  government;  and  declares  ^  thtA  he  wui  guaraifAee  y'^fj: 
pendente  without  mixina  in  their  internal  affaire,  or  reetraining  the  liberty  of  their  dhoMiiJJ 
which,  on  the  contrary^  he  toill  guarantee.**  Ferr.  li.  467.  The  neKOciaiioM  of  Piriiyv*!!': 
rfaiski  at  Berlin,  and  the  other  noteii  of  Bnckhols,  lecoiided  by  Mr.  Htflaa  the  Bngbo  wmf- 
agree  entirely  in  buignage  and  prinoiplet  with  the  paanigea  which  hare  bem  cited. 
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of  the  freemen,  to  reform  Oie  abuses  of  the  goyerDment,  than  perhaps  any 
other  representative  assembly  in  Europe  ever  possessed.  They  declared 
the  pretended  guarantee  of  Russia  in  1776  to  be  *'  null,  an  invasion  of  national 
independence,  incompatible  with  the  natural  rights  of  every  civilized  society, 
and  with  the  political  privileges  of  every  free  nation."  *  The  Diet  now  felt 
the  necessity  of  incorporating,  in  one  law,  all  the  reforms  which  had  passed, 
and  all  those  which  had  received  the  unequivocal  sanction  of  public  appro- 
bation. The  state  of  foreign  affairs,  as  well  as  the  general  voice  at  home, 
loudly  called  for  the  immediate  adoption  of  such  a  measure.  It  was  ac- 
cordingly determined  to  lay  before  the  Diet,  on  the  5lh  May  1791,  a  law, 
entitled  the  Constitution  of  Poland.  The  apprehension  of  violence  from  the 
Russian  faction,  now  provoked  by  the  smallness  of  their  number  among 
their  own  countrymen,  and  unfortunately  encouraged  by  the  condition  of 
their  wicked  accomplices  abroad,  determined  the  patriotic  party  to  antici- 
pate the  execution  of  their  plan ;  and  the  new  Constitution  was  presented  to 
the  Diet  on  the  3d  of  May,f  after  having  been  read  and  received  the  night 
before  with  unanimous  and  enthusiastic  applause  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  members  of  both  Houses,  at  the  palace  of  prince  Radzivil.  Only  twelve 
dissentient  voices  opposed  it  in  the  Diet;  so  small  was  the  number  of  those 
enemies  of  their  •country,  whom  the  whole  power  and  wealth  of  Muscovy 
could  command.  Never  were  debates  and  votes  more  free.  These  men, 
the  most  hateful  of  apostates,  were  neither  attacked,  nor  threatened,  nor 
insulted.  The  people  of  Poland,  on  this  great  and  sacred  occasion,  seemed 
to  have  lost  all  the  levity  and  turbulence  of  their  character,  and  to  have 
already  learnt  those  virtues  which  are  usually  the  slow  fruit  of  that  liberty 
which  they  were  then  only  about  to  plant. 

The  constitution  confirmed  the  rights  of  the  Established  Church,  together 
with  religious  liberty,  as  dictated  by  the  charity  which  religion  inculcates 
and  inspires.  It  established  an  hereditary  monarchy  in  the  Electoral  House 
of  Saxony ;  reserving  to  the  nation  the  right  of  dioosing  a  new  race  of  Kin^, 
in  case  of  the  extinction  of  that  family.  The  executive  power  was  vested  in 
the  King,  whose  ministers  were  responsible  for  its  exercise.  The  Legisla- 
ture was  divided  into  two  Houses,  the  Senate,  and  the  House  of  Nuncios, 
with  respect  to  whom,  the  ancient  constitutional  language  and  forms  were 
preserved.  The  necessity  of  unanimity  was  taken  away,  and,  with  it,  those 
dangerous  remedies  of  Confederation  and  Confederate  Diets  which  it  had 
rendered  necessary.  Each  considerable  town  received  new  rights,  with  a 
restoration  of  all  their  ancient  privileges.  The  burgesses  recovered  the  right 
of  electing  their  own  magistrates.  ±  All  their  property  witliin  their  towns 
was  declared  to  be  inheritable  and  inviolable.  They  were  empowered  to 
acquire  land  in  Poland,  as  they  always  had  in  Lithuania.  All  the  of6ces  of 
the  stato,  the  law,  the  church,  and  the  army,  were  thrown  open  to  them. 
The  larger  towns  were  empowered  to  send  deputies  to  the  Diet,  witba  right 
to  voto  on  all  local  and  commercial  subjects,  and  to  speak  on  all  questions 
whatsoever.  All  these  deputies  became  Noble,  as  did  every  ofBcer  of  the 
rank  of  captain,  and  every  lawyer  who  filled  the  humblest  office  of  magis- 
tracy, and  every  burgess  who  acquired  a  property  in  land  paying  5/.  of 

*  F«inuid,  iii;  66.    The  absence  of  dates  in  thia  writer  obliges  us  to  fix  the  time  of  this  decree 
faf  oonleetiire. 


^  -  a  iree  cBoice  oi  au  maftsoraies  ana  omcers  oi  lowos,  oy  ineir  own  ciusens,  (fcmg  •«»  vmwvnvv 
tflSberty,  it  is  declared  hereby  to  be  inherently  their  right.*'-^I'imr  on  Totvns,  Sect.  i.  Par.  12.  j 
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yearly  taies.  Two  hundred  burgesses  were  ennobled  at  the  moment,  and 
a  proyision  was  made  for  ennobling  thirty  at  every  future  Diet.  Industry 
was  perfectly  unfettered.     Every  man  might  freely  exercise  any  trade. 

The  ancient  privilege  of  the  Polish  nobility,  that  they  should  not  be  antst- 
ed  till  after  conviction,*  was  extended  to  the  burgesses;  a  most  inconvenreol 
privilege,  but  of  which  the  extension  was  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  raise 
the  traders  to  a  level"  with  the  gentry.  The  same  object  was  promoledbyi 
provision,  that  no  nobleman,  by  becoming  a  merchant,  a  shopkeeper,  or  ar- 
tisan, should  forfeit  his  privileges,  or  be  deemed  to  derogate  from  his  rank. 
Numerous  paths  to  nobility  were  thus  thrown  open.  Every  art  vaseoh 
ployed  to  make  the  ascent  easy.  Even  the  abusive  privileges  of  the  highv 
class  were  bestowed  on  the  lower.  A  temptation  was  held  out  to  the  indi- 
gent nobility,  to  remove  prejudice  against  industrious  occupations,  by  em- 
bracing them ;  the  burgesses  would  very  shortly  be  ennobled  in  considerable 
numbers;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  substantial  rights  of  nobility  were 
taken  away  from  a  great  part  of  the  nobles,  by  the  limitation  of  theelectitc 
franchise  to  the  landholders.  No  better  expedient  for  blending  the  two  or- 
ders could  be  imagined.  The  only  mode  of  raising  the  lower  class  was  (o 
bestow  on  them  a  share  in  the  honour  and  estimation  immemoriaJly  enjoyed 
by  the  higher.  Such  institutions  must  have  gradually  1)lended  these  M- 
therto  discordant  orders  into  one  mass.  The  barriers  which  separated  the 
different  classes  of  society  would  have  been  broken  down.  'Die  wisdom 
and  liberality  of  the  Polish  gentry,  if  they  had  not  been  defeated  by  atro- 
cious and  flagitious  enemies,  would,  by  a  single  act  of  legislation,  have  ac- 
complished that  fusion  of  the  various  orders  of  society  which  it  required  the 
most  propitious  circumstances,  in  a  long  course  oi  ages,  to  eflecl,  inthe 
freest  and  most  happy  of  the  European  nations. 

Having  thus  communicated  political  privileges  to  hitherto  disregarded  frefr 
men,  the  Diet  of  Poland  did  not  neglect  to  pave  the  way  for  the  flnal  can- 
munication  of  personal  liberty  to  slaves.  The  constitution  extended  to  aH 
serfs  the  full  protection  of  law,  which  before  was  enjoyed  by  those  of  Ihe 
Royal  demesnes;  and  it  facilitated  and  encouraged  voluntary  manumissioo, 
by  ratifying  all  contracts  relating  to  it — the  first  step  in  every  country  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  the  abolition  of  slavery — the  highest  of  all  the  objects 
of  human  legislation,  but  perhaps  also  that  to  which  the  road  is  steepeatand 
most  rough. 

The  effect  of  this  glorious  revolution  was  not  dishonoured  by  pooular  to- 
mult,  by  sanguinary  excesses,  by  political  executions.  So  fardidOieexeo- 
lent  Diet  carry  their  wise  regard  to  the  stcredness  of  property,  that  though 
they  were  in  urgent  need  of  financial  resources,  they  postponed,  till  aftcrtlie 
death  of  present  incumbents,  the  application  to  the  relief  of  the  State  of  tte 
income  of  those  ecclesiastical  offices  which  were  no  longer  deemed  flW** 
sary  for  the  purposes  of  religion.  History  will  one  day  do  justice  to  fW^^ 
lustrious  body,  and  hold  out  to  posterity,  as  the  perfect  model  of  a  roosltf- 
duous  reformation,  that  revolution,  which  fell  to  the  ground  firom  no  wafllj 
wisdom  on  their  part,  but  from  the  irresistible  power  and  detestable  wided- 
ness  of  their  enemies. 

As  the  storm  which  demolished  this  noble  edifice  came  from  abroad,  it  0 
now  necessary  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  connexion  of  Poland  with  fof«P 
States.  On  the  29th  of  March  1790,  a  treaty  of  alliance  was  concluded  at 

*  A^0iiiiii«iii  CQpiivabimus  nisi  jure  victum,  was  tlie  privilege  of  Polish  ciliiew*  ^JUT 
Poles^  whicli  were  syaonymous  expressions.    It  amounted  to  an  impiuity  for  the  gresJcit 
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Wargaw  between  the  King  of  Prussia  and  tbe  Republic  of  Poland,  contain* 
iag  a  reciprocal  guarantee  of  territory,  and  specifying  the  succours  which 
each  parly  was  to  afford  to  the  other  in  case  of  attack ;  but  peculiarly  distin- 
guished by  one  stipctlatlon,  which  it  is  necessary  to  insert  in  this  place.  "  If 
any  foreign  Piower,  in  virtue  of  any  preceding  acts  and  stipulations  what- 
soever, should  claim  ^e  right  of  interfering  in  the  inter/ial  affairs  of  the  re- 
public of  Poland,  at  what  time,  or  in  what  manner  soever,  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  Prussia  will  first  employ  his  good  offices  to  prevent  hostilities  in 
consequence  of  such  pretension ;  but,  if  his  good  offices  should  be  ineffeetuaU 
and  that  hostilities  against  Poland  should  ensue,  his  Majesty  the  King  of 
Prussia,  considering  such  an  event  as  a  case  provided  for  in  this  treaty,  will 
assist  the  republic  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  Alh  article  of  the  present 
b^afv.^  The  aid  here  referred  to  was,  on  the  part  of  Prussia,  22,000  or 
SO,o66  men;  or,  in  case  of  necessity,  all  its  disposable  force.  The  undis- 
puted purpose  of  the  article  was  to  guard  Poland  against  an  interference  in  her 
affiiirs  by  Russia,  under  pretence  of  the  guarantee  of  the  Pdish  constitution 
in  1775.  No  other  danger  of  this  nature  existed.  For  this  exclusive  object 
was  the  stipulation  framed. 

It  is  true,  that  tbe  King  of  Prussia,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  ur- 
gently pressed  the  Diet  for  the  cession  of  the  cities  of  Dantzick  and  Thorn. 
Bat  that  cUlim  was  afterwards  withdrawn  and  disavowed.  On  the  13th  of 
May,  1791,  Goltr,  then  Prussian  Charg6-d' Affaires  at  Warsaw,  in  a  con- 
ference witti  the  Deputation  of  the  Diet  for  Foreign  Affairs,  «aid,  '*  that  he 
had  received  orders  fk*om  his  Pnissi»i  Majesty  to  express  to  them  his  s^s- 
taction  at  the  happy  revolution  which  had  at  length  given  to  Poland  a  wise 
and  regular  •oon9tititliOii.*'f  On  the  23d  of  May,  in  his  answer  to  the  letter 
of  Stanlslaas,  announcing  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  the  same  Prince, 
after  applauding  the  establishment  of  hereditary  monarchy  in  the  House  of 
Saxony  (which,  it  must  be  particularly  borne  in  mind,  was  a  positive  breach 
of  the  constitution  guaranteed  by  Russia  in  1775),  he  proceeds  to  say,  "  I 
congratulate  myself  on  having  contributed  to  the  hberty  and  indepaidence 
of  Poland ;  and  my  most  agreeable  care  will  be  to  preserve  and  strengthen 
the  ties  which  unite  us."  On  the  21st  of  June,  the  Prussian  minister,  on 
ooeaaton  of  alarm  expressed  by  tlie  Poles  that  the  peace  with  Turkey  might 
prove  dangerous  to  them,  declares,  that  if  such  dangers  were  to  arise,  'Uhe 
King  of  Prussia,  faithful  to  all  his  obligations,  will  have  it  particularly  at 
heart  to  fulfil  those  which  were  last  year  contracted  by  him."  Thus  did 
ttie  Government  of  Prussia,  three  times  after  their  knowledge  of  the  new 
conatittition,  ratify  and  confirm  the  alliance  with  Poland,  and  expressly  de- 
elare  an  attack  by  Russia,  in  consequence  of  that  revolntion,  to  be  within 
tbe  stipulations  of  the  treaty.  With  the  revolution  of  the  3d  of  May  fully 
before  him,  the  King  of  Prussia  three  times  solemnly  declared,  thai  a  war 
on  acconnt  of  that  revolution  was  one  of  the  cases  comprehended  in  the  de- 
fensive alliance^  Had  it  been  reasouable,  then,  to  place  any  reliance  on  the 
fiitth  of  treaties,  or  on  the  honour  of  Kings,  the  republic  of  Poland  might 
have  confidently  hoped,  that,  if  she  were  attacked  by  Russia,  in  virtue  of 
the  guarantee  of  1775,  her  independence  and  her  constitution  would  be  de- 
fended by  the  whole  force  of  the  Prussian  monarchy. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  year  1791  passed  in  quiet,  but  not  without 

«  Marten'tf  Rec.  iii.  161--1S6. 

t  Ferraid,  ui.  121.    See  the  letter  of  the  Kiog  of  Prussia  to  Goltz,  expressing  his  admiration 

-"  Apphtise  of  the  new  conititntioo.    Segury  m  Pred.  Guil.  IT.  rol.  iti.  262. 
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apprehension.  On  the  9th  of  January,  179!K,  Catharine  concluded  apnee 
with  Turkey  at  Jassy :  and  being  thus  delivered  from  all  foreign  eneniei, 
began  once  more  to  manifest  intentions  of  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Poltod; 
with  respect  to  which  she  had  for  some  time  before  observed  a  very  urmsA 
degree  of  caution  and  forbearance.  She  was  emboldened  by  the  remo?ato{ 
Hertzberg  from  the  councils  of  Prussia,  and  lyy  the  delith  of  the  Empeiw 
Leopold,  a  prince  of  experience  and  prudence;  and  she  resolved  to  aviil 
herself  of  the  disposition  which  then  arose  in  the  European  Govemmeiils, 
to  sacrifice  every  other  object  to  preparation  for  a  contest  with  the  Freodi 
Revolution.  A  small  number  of  Polish  nobles  furniahed  her  with  tbatTcry 
slender  pretext,  with  which  she  was  always  content.  Their  chiefs  yim 
Rzewuski,  who,  in  1768,  had  been  exiled  to  Siberia,  and  Felix  Potocki,t 
member  of  a  potent  and  illustrious  family,  of  whom  a]1  the  rest  were  in- 
violably attached  to  the  -cause  of  the  Republic.  These  unnatuiai  apostates 
deserted  their  long  suffering  country  at  the  moment  when,  for  the  first  tine, 
hope  dawned  on  her,  in  order  to  aid  the  arms  of  her  old,  rancorous,  treadh 
erous,  and  cruel  enemy.  Perhaps  no  men  were  ever  guilty  of  atnore  abo- 
minable and  aggravated  treason.  They  were  receiv^  by  Catbarioe  witt 
the  honours  due  from  her  to  the  betrayers  of  their  country.  Oo  the  i2th 
of  May,  1792,  they  formed  a  Confederation  at  Tai^awitx,  On  the  f Sih, 
the  Russian  minister  at  Warsaw  declared,  that  the  Empress,  **  called  on  by 
many  distinguished  Poles  who  had  confederated  against  the  preteaded  con- 
stitution of  1791^  would,  in  virtue  of  her  guarantee,  fnaroha»amyi»io 
Poland  to  restore  the  liberties  of  the  Republic.'* 

She  soon  after  published  a  manifesto,  in  which,  with  her  usual  dfronterr, 
she  professed  to  j  ustif y  her  measures  in  the  sight  i^God  and  man.  SheooDe 
more  solemnly  declared,  that  she  would  not  violate  the  integrity  of  the  PoIiA 
territory,  and  desired  the  Poles  to  rely  on  her  well  -known  justice  and  magoa- 
nimity !  This  language,  and  these  measures,  however  monstrous,  wereil 
least  perfectly  consistent  with  the  whole  system  of  Gtitharine  towards  Polaad. 
Other  hopes,  as  we  have  seen,  might  have  been  entertained  of  the  Kiog<)f 
Prussia.  But  these  hopes  were  speedily  and  cruelly  deceived.  lolhy, 
1792,  Lucchesini,  the  Prussian  minister  at  Warsaw,  gave  a  vague  and  evasive 
answer  to  a  communication  made  to  him  respecting  the  preparations  for  <l^ 
fence  against  Russia.  He  answered  coldly,  '*  that  his  master  receiTedthe 
communication  as  a  proof  of  the  esteem  of  the  King  and  Republic  of  Poli«^« 
but  that  he  could  take  no  cognizance  ofthe  affairs  which  occupied  the  Diet" 
Stanislaus  also  claimed  his  aid.  On  the  8th  of  June,  1792,  the  King  of 
Prussia  answered,  *'  In  considering  the  new  Constitution  which  the  RepiUK 
adopted,  without  my  knowledge  and  without  my  concurrence,  I  aewr 
thought  of  supporting  or  protecting  it."  Thus  did  Frederic  William deif 
his  o^n  repeated  declarations,  belie  his  solenm  engagements,  and  tnfflH^ 
under  foot  all  that  is  held  most  sacred  among  men.  Sosignalabieacboi 
faith  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  modern  history  of  great  states,  it  resenUBS 
rather  the  vulgar  frauds  and  low  artifices  which,  under  the  name  of  Reason 
of  State,  made  up  the  policy  of  the  petty  usurpers  and  tyrants  of  Italy  in  Ibe 
fourteenth  century. 

Assured  of  the  connivance  of  Prussia,  Catharine  now  poured  an  '^^"'^ 
army  into  Poland,  along  the  whole  line  of  frontier,  from  the  Baltie  lome 
neighbourhood  of  the  Euxine.  The  spirit  of  the  Polish  nation  was  uih 
broken ;  and  the  army  displayed  the  most  intrepid  valour  under  Wi*e 
Joseph  Poniatowski  and  General  Thaddeus  Kosciusko,  who  then  begai  lo 
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(igoalize  himself  by  ttiat  patriotic  heroism  Tvhich  ^iH  for  ever  render  hig 
memory  dear  and  venerable  to  all  lovers  of  their  country.  A  series  of 
brilliant  actions  occupied  the  munmer  of  1792,  in  Tvhich  the  Polish  army, 
alternately  victorious  and  vanquished,  gav»  equal  proofs  of  unavailing  gal- 
lantry. Meantime  Stanislaus  remained  in  his  capital,  willing  to  be  duped 
by  the  Russian  and  Prussian  ambassadors,  whom  he  sufiered  to  continue 
at  Warsaw. 

He  made  a  vain  attempt  to  disarm  the  anger  of  the  Empress,  by  proposing 
to  her  that  her  grandson  Constantino  should  be  the  stock  of  the  new  Con- 
stitutional Dynasty.  She  haughtily  replied,  that  he  must  re-establish  tbe 
old  Constitution, .  and  accede  to  the  Confederation  of  Targowitz.  ^*  Per- 
haps," says  M.  Ferrand,  '*  because  a  throne  acquired  without  guilt  or 
penidy  might  have  few  attractions  for  her."*  On  the  Ath  of  July,  he 
poblisaed  a  proclamation,  declaring  that  he  would  not  survive  his  country. 
But,  on  the  S2d  of  the  same  month,  as  soon  as  he  received  the  commands 
of  Catharine,  this  dastardly  and  pusillanimous  Prince  declared  his  accession 
to  the  Confederation  of  Targowitz ;  and  thus  threw  the  legal  authority  of  the 
Republic  into  the  bands  of  that  band  of  conspirators.  The  gallant  army, 
over  whom  the  Diet  had  intrusted  their  unworthy  King  with  absolute 
authority*  were  now  compelled,  by  his  treacherous  orders,  to  lay  down 
their  arms  amidst  the  tears  of-their  countrymen,  and  the  insolent  exultation 
of  their  barbarous  enemies.f  The  traitors  of  Targowitz  were,  for  a 
moment,  permitted  by  Russia  to  rule  over  the  country  which  they  had  be-^ 
trayed,  to  prosecute  the  persons  and  lay  waste  Uie  property  of  all  good 
citizens,  and  to^  re-establish  every  ancient  abuse.  They  sent  a  deputation 
to  Pelersbui^,  to  thank  the  Empress  for  having  stopped  the  fatal  progress 
i^ihe  mmmrehieal  spirit,  and  restored  the  nation  to  its  Republican  Govern- 
ment However  strange  it  may  appe«!%  the  principal'  charge  made  by 
CaAarine  and  the  Confederates  against  the  Polish  Revolution,  was,  that  it 
iotroduoed  hereditary  monarchy — that  it  promoted  despotism-— and  was 
founded  on  the  subversion  of  p^publican  liberty. '^ 

Such  was  the  unhappy  state  of  Poland  during  the  remainder  of  the  year 
1792,  a  period  which  will  be  always  memorable  for  the  invasion  of  France 
by  a  German^army-^their  ignominious  retreat — the  irruption  of  the  French 
forces  into  Germany  and  Flanders — the  dreadful  scenes  which  passed  in  the 
interior  of  France, — and  the  apprehension  professed  by  all  Governments  of 
the  progiess  of  the  opinions  to  which  these  events  were  ascribed.  The 
Empress  of  Russia,  among  the  rest,  professed  the  utmost  abhorrence  of  the 
French  Revolution ;  made  war  against  it  by  the  most  vehement  manifestoes ; 
stimulaied  every  other  power  to  resist  it ;  but  never  contributed  a  battalion 

.   *  Fen,  HL  217.     Correm.  between  Stanislas  and  Gatharine.     id.  830<-334. 

t  A  curious  passage  of  Thuanus  shows  the  apprebeusion  early  entertained  of  the  Russian 
power.  At  that  time,  the  Great  Duke  of  Muscovy  possessed  the  port  of  Narva  on-  the  0altic. 
*^  Livonia  pradeote  et  reipublics  Christianie  utili  consilio  navigatio  iiluc  interdicta  fucrat,  ne  com- 
nercio  nostrorum  Barbari  varias  artes  {ipsis  ignotas,  e(  quas  ad  rem  navalem  et  mititarem  per- 
^neot  edocereutur.  Sic  eoim  existimabant  Moscos  qui  maximam  sententrionis  partem  tenerent, 
Narrae  condito  emporio,  et  oonstmcto  armamentario  non  solum  in  Livooiam,  sed  etiam  in  Ger- 
iMumun  effuao  exeroitu  penetraturos." — Thuan.  Hisi.  Lib.  xxxix.  e.  8. — tub  anno  1563. 

He  goes  on  to  say,  that  inBuenced  by  these  fears,  the  Hanse  T\>wns  prohibited,  under  the  se- 
temc  penalties,  all  commerce  with  the  Muscovite  part  of  Narva.  As  Gh-eece,  he  says^  was  overrun 
Vf  the  Turku  when  iostracted  iu  navication  by  tbe  Genoese^  so  the  oommunicatioo  of  the  arts  oi 
war  to  tbe  tMirbarians  of  Moscovy  might  expose  all  Europe  to  a  like  danger  from  them. 

X  Tbe  same  accusation  was  urced  against  it  from  a  diametricallv  opposite  quarter,  in  a  pamphlet 
published  at  Paris  in  1792.  by  Meh^  de  b  Touche,  entitled,  Hiatoire  de  la  pritendue  Revo.* 
i'lUm  de  la  Pologne,  du  3  Mai,  1791. 
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or  a  ship  to  Ihe  Confederacy  against  it.  Whether,  like  olhen  who  up 
war  on  the  property  of  their  n^ghbours,  she  excited  or  embroiled  the  afhy, 
in  order  that  she  might  pursue  her  depredations  more  safely,  is  a  qnestioi 
which  we  have  yet  no  materials  to  answer.  Certain  it  is,  tiiat  these  ereilB 
enabled  her,  without  disturbance,  to  execute  her  designs  against  Pohiid. 
Frederic  William  plunged  headlong  into  the  coalition  against  the#dfioe  rf 
his  wisest  cpunsellors.*^  Some  circumstances  of  that  extraordinary  cam- 
paign are  mentioned  by  M.  Fenrand,  as  in  some  degree  inihiencifig  the 
Partition  of  Poland,  of  which,  on  that- acoounty  it  may  be  not  altogellMr 
impertinent  to  give  a  short  statement  in  this  place.  At  the  moaeotof  tbe 
Duke  of  Brunswick's  entry  into  France,  in  July,  1792,  if  we  may  beliew 
M.  Ferrand,  the  ministers  of  the  principal  European  powers  metatLuien- 
burg,  provided  with  various  projecta  for  new  arrangemenls  of  territory,  is 
the  event  which  they  thought  inevitable,  of  the  success  of  the  invasion.  Tk 
Auatrian  ministers  betrayed  the  intention  of  their  Court,  to  renew  IM 
attempt  to  compel  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  to  exchange  his  domioiQDsforthe 
Low  Countries,  which,  by  the  dissolution  of  their  treaties  with  France,  they 
deemed  themselves  entitled  again  to  propose.  The  King  of  Prusna,  oo  lliii 
alarming  disclosure,  showed  symptoms  of  an  inclination  to  ahiadoo  as 
enterprise,  which  many  other  circumstances  combined  lo  prore  was  idh 
practicable,  at  least  with  the  number  of  troops  with  which  he  had  pn»inpr 
Uiously  undertaken  it.  These  dangerous  projects  of  the  Court  of  Vienna 
made  him  also  feel  the  necessity  of  a  closer  connexion  with  RuflBia;  and  in 
an  interview  with  the  Austrian  and  Russian  ministers  at  Yerdnn,  heg^te 
them  to  understand,  that  Prussia  could  not  continue  the  war  without  being 
assured  of  an  indemnity.  Russia  eagerly  adopted  a  suggestion  which  engiged 
Prussia  more  completely  in  her  Polish  schemes.  Austria  wOhngly  liflleMi 
to  a  proposal  which  would  furnish «  precedent  and  a  justification  for  slmilv 
enlargements  of  her  own  dominions ;  and  the  Imperial  Courts  declared,  W 
they  would  acquiesce  in  the  occupation  of  another  porlkan  of  Poland  by  Ike 
Prussian  armies.f 

These  statements  are  contained  in  the.  work  of  a  sealous  Royalist,  who 
had  evidently  more  than  ordinary  means  of  information.  Such,  accoidiig 
to  his  account,  were  the  designs  of  the  Coalesced  Powers,— snch  were  i| 
least  the  projects  of  which  they  suspected  each  other,-*and  such  were  tit 
plans  finally  adopted  to  prevent  the  Coalition  from  breaking  to  pieces,  at  tke 
moment  when  they  represented  themselves  to  the  world  as  th^generoat 
deliverers  of  France,  and  the  disinterested  champions  of  social  order.  TU 
such  designs  should  be  ascribed  to  these  monarcha,  by  the  wannest  paftei 
of  monarchy,— that  such  rumours  should  even  be  prevalent  among  m* 
informed  men,  are  facts  of  great  importance  in  helping  us  to  conjectmem 
might  have  been  the  consequence  of  the  success  of  their  arms  igw 
France. 

Whether  in  consequence  of  the  supposed  agreement  at  Verdun,  «"J^ 
the  fact  at  least  is  certain,  that  Frederic  William  returned  from  his  Frena 
disgraces  to  seek  consolation  in  the  plunder  of  Poland.    Nothing  is  M* 

♦  Prince  Henrj  I 
897.    In  tlie  ■ 

l«t  November, , ^ , . .      

worse  for  the  AUie«. "    Heuy  was  not  a  Democmlist,  nor  eren  a  Whig.    Bm  5"!J"JJ*2riS 
filmed  by  all  the  events  of  the  first  war,  and  are  certaialf  not  contradicted  by  ocenmneg  w» 
the  close  of  a  second  wv«  twenty  yean  afterwards,  and  in  totally  new  cireoBirtaMft. 

t  Perrand,  iij.  888*366.  ' 
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diaraeiemUc  of  a  monaxch  without  ability,  without  knowledge,  without 
resolution,  whose  life  had  been  divided  between  gross  libertinism  and  abject 
su|>erstition,  than  that,  after  flying  before  the  armies  of  a  powerful  nation, 
he  should  instantly  proceed  to  attack  an  oppressed  people,  whom  he  thought 
defenceless  and  incapable  of  resistance.  In  January  1793,  he  entered  Po- 
land ;  and,  while  Russia  was  charging  the  Poles  with  the  extreme  of  Roy- 
alism,  he  chose  the  very  opposite  pretext — that  they  propagated  anarchical 
principles,  and  had  established  Jacobin  clubs.  To  prevent  the  dangers  which 
threatened  his  own  dominion,  he,  wiXh  the  acquiescence  of  the  two  Imperial 
courts,  had  ordered  General  Mollendorff  to  occupy  Great  Poland.  Even  the 
criminal  confederates  of  Targowitz  were  indignant  at  these  falsehoods,  and 
remonstrated,  at  Berlin  and  Petersburgh,  against  the  entry  of  the  Prussian 
troops.  Bat  the  complaints  of  such  apostates  against  the  natural  results  of 
their  own  crimes  were  heard  with  contempt.  The  Empress  of  Russia,  in  a 
declaration  of  the  9lh  April,  informed  the  world  that  the  only  means  of 
containing  the  Jacobinism  of  P(^nd,  was  ''by  confining  it  within  more 
narrow  limits,  and  by  giving  it  proportions  which  better  suited  an  interme- 
diate power."  She  announced  in  this  declaration,  that  she  acted  in  concert 
with  Prussia,  and  with  the  consent  of  Austria.  The  King  of  Prussia,  accord- 
ingly, seized  Great  Poland;  and  the  Russian  army  occupied  all  the  other 
provinces  of  the  republic.  It  was  easy,  therefore  for  Catharine  to  determine 
the  extent  of  her  new  robbery.  In  order,  however,  to  give  it  some  shadow 
of  l^lity,  llie  King  was  compelied  to  call  a  Diet,  from  which  every  man 
was  excluded  who  was  not  a  partisan  of  Russia,  and  an  accomplice  of  the 
Confederates  of  Targowitz.  That  unhappy'assembly  met  at  Grodno  in  J  une ; 
and,  in  spite  of  its  bad  composition,  showed  many  sparks  of  Polish  spirit. 
SievlefB,  the  Russian  ambassador,  a  man  apparently  worthy  of  his  mission, 
in  order  to  subdue  the  Diet,  had  recourse  to  a  long  series  of  threats,  insults, 
brutal  violence,  military  imprisonment,  arbitrary  exile,  and  to  every  other 
species  of  outrage  and  intimidation  which,  for  near  thirty  years,  had  consti- 
tuted the  whole  system  of  Russia  towards  the  Polish  legislature.  In  one 
Bole,  he  tells  them,  that,  unless  they  proceed  more  rapidly,  ''he  shall  be 
under  the  painful  necessity  of  removing  all  incendiaries,  disturbers  of  tlie 
public  peace,  and  partisans  of  the  3d  of  May,  from  tlie  Diet.*  In  another, 
of  the  16th  of  July,  be  apprizes  the  Diet,  that  he  must  consider  any  longer 
deiay  "as  a  declaration  of  hostility;  in  which  case,  the  lands,  possessions, 
and  dwellings  of  the  malcontent  members,  must  be  subject  to  military  exe- 
culioB."  \ — "  If  the  King  adheres  to  the  Opposition,  the  military  execution 
must  extend  to  his  demesnes.  The  pay  of  Russian  troops  will  be  stopped, 
and  they  will  live  at  the  expense  of  the  unhappy  peasants."  Grodno  was 
surrounded  by  Russian  trooi>s;  loaded  cannon  were  pointed  at  the  palace  of 
the  King  and  the  hall  of  the  Diet ;  four  nuncios  were  carried  away  prisoners 
by  violence  in  the  night ;  and  all  the  members  were  threatened  with  Siberia. 
la  these  circumstances,  the  captive  Diet  were  compelled,  in  July  and  Sep- 
tember, to  sign  two  treaties  with  Russia  and  Prussia,  stipulating  such  ces- 
sion as  tiie  plunderers  were  pleased  to  dictate,  and  containing  a  repetition  of 
the  same  insulting  mockery  which  had  closed  every  former  act  of  rapine — a 
guarantee  of  the  remaining  possessions  of  the  Republic.^  They  had  the 
eoDflcdatioR  to  be  allowed  to  perform  one  act  of  justice — that  of  depriving  the 
leaders  of  the  confederation  of  Targowitz,  Felix  Potoski,  Rzewuski,  and 

•  Peimod,  ill.  969.    Pieces  Jiisiif.  X  Mart.  Rec.  r.  \m.  203. 

t  Ibid.  9n. 
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Braneki,  of  the  great  offices  which  they  dishonoured.  It  will  one  day  be 
discovered,  from  the  intrigues  and  correspondence  of  the  coalesced  powers, 
whether  it  be  actually  true  that  Alsace  and  Lorraine  were  to  have  been  tk 
compensation  to  Austria  for  her  forbearing  to  claim  her  share  of  the  spoib 
of  Poland  at  the  period  of  the  Second  Partition.  It  is  well  kaown  thattk 
allied  array  refused  to  receive  the  surrender  <^Strasburg  in  theoaiseof 
Louis  XYIL,  and  that  Valenciennes  and  Cond6  were  taken  in  the  oame  of 
Austria. 

In  the  beginning  of  i79A,  a  young  officer  named  MaddUmki,  who  bad 
kept  together,  at  the  disbanding  of  the  army,  eighty  gentlemen,  graduallT 
increaseid  his  adherents,  till  they  amounted  to  a  little  army  of  about  foar 
thousand  men,  who  began  to  harass  the  Russian  posts.  The  people  of  Cn^ 
cow  expelled  the  Russian  garrison ;  and,  on  the  night  of  the  28th  of  Mareb, 
the  heroic  Kosciusko,  at  the  head  of  a  email  body  of  adherents,  entered  that 
city,  and  undertook  its  govemmentand  defence.  Endowed  with  ciTilaswdl 
as  military  talents,  he  established  order  among  the  insurgents,  and  caused  tbe 
legitimate  constitution  to  be  solemnly  proclaimed  in  the  Oathedral  Chorch, 
where  it  was  once  more  hailed  with  genuine  enthusiasm.  He  proclaimed  a 
national  confederation,  and  sent  copies  of  his  manifesto  to  Petersboi^, 
Berlin,  and  Vienna ;  treating  the  two  first  courts  with  deserved  mverilf, 
but  speaking  amicably  of  the  third,  whose  territory  he  enjoioed  bis  army 
to  respect. 

The  Austrian  resident  at  Warsaw  publrcly  disclaimed  these  maiks  of 
friendship,  imputing  to  Kosciusko  and  his  friends,  ''  the  monstrous  prin- 
ciples of  the  French  Convention" — a  language  which  plainly  showed  that 
theCourt  of  Vienna,  which  had  onlyconsented  tothelast  partition,  was  willing 
to  share  in  the  next.  The  army  of  Kosciusko  was  daily  reinforced,  and  oi 
the  17th  of  April  rose  on  the  Russian  garrison  of  VTarsaw,  and  compelled 
Igelstrom  the  commander,  after  an  obstinate  resistance  of  thirty-six  honn, 
to  evacuate  the  city  with  a  loss  of  2000  men  wounded.  The  citizens  of  Ik 
capital,  the  whole  body  of  a  proud  nobility,  and  all  the  friends  of  their 
country  throughout  Poland,  submitted  to  the  temporary  dictatorship  of  Ko- 
sciusko, a  private  gentleman  only  recently  known  to  the  public,  and  withoii 
any  influence  but  the  reputation  of  his  virtue.  Order  and  tranquiiUfy  gn 
nerally  prevailed ;  some  of  the  Burghers,  perhaps  excited  hy  the  agents  of 
Russia,  complained  to  Kosciusko  of  the  inadequacy  of  their  privileges.  Bat 
this  excellent  chief,  instead  of  courting  popularity,  repressed  an  attenpl 
which  might  lead  to  dangerous  divisions.  Soon  after,  more  crimioal  acoKS 
for  the  first  time  dishonoured  the  Polish  Revolution,  but  served  to  shad  a 
brighter  lustre  on  the  humanity  and  intrepidity  of  Kosciusko.  The  papen 
of  the  Russian  embassy  laid  open  proofs  of  the  venality  of  many  of  theNe) 
who  had  betrayed  their  country.  The  populace  of  Warsaw,  impaWof 
the  slow  forms  of  law,  apprehensive  of  the  lenient  spirit  which  prawM 
among  the  revolutionary  leaders,  and  instigated  by  the  incendiaries,  «hov< 
always  ready  to  flatter  the  passions  of  a  multitude,  put  to  death  eight  of  thtfB 
persons,  and  by  their  clamours,  extorted  from  the  tribunal  a  precipitate  tiiai 
and  execution  of  a  somewhat  smaller  number.  Kosciusko  did  not  eonteat 
himself  with  reprobating  these  atrocities.  Thou^  surrounded  by  dang^ 
attacked  by  the  most  formidable  enemies,  betrayed  by  his  government,  aw 
abandoned  by  all  Europe,  having  no  doubt  of  the  moral  guilt  of  these  pfr 
soners,  no  resource  but  the  irregular  energy  of  the  people,  be  flew  from  » 
camp  to  the  capital,  brought  the  ringleaders  of  the  massacre  to  jus^t  w 
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eaijsed  theAi  to  be  irnmediately  executed.  We  learn  frboi  very  respectable 
authority,  that  during  aH  the  perils  of  his  short  administration,  he  persuaded 
the  aobility  to  take  measures  for  a  more  rapid  enfraiichisement  of  the  pea* 
santry,  than  the  cautious  policy  of  the  Diet  had  hazarded/ 

Kosciusko,  harassed  by  theadvapce  of  an  Austrian,  Prussian,  and  Russian 
army,  concentrated  the  greater  part  of  his  army  aroutad  Warsaw.  Frederic 
William  advanced  against  the  capital  at  th&  head  of  A0,000  disciplined 
troops.  Kosciusko,  with  i2,00t)  irregulars,  made  an  obstinate  resistance 
for  several  hours  onlhe  8tb  of  June,  and  retired  to.  his  entrenched  camp 
before  Warsaw.  The  Prussians  toek  possession  of  Cracow,  and  summoned 
the  capital  to  surrender,  under  pain  of  all  the  horrors  suffered  byto^ns 
which  are  taken,  by  assauH.  After  two  months  employed  in  vain  attempts 
to  reduce  the  city,  the  King  of  Prussia  was  compelled,  by  an  insurrection 
in  his  lately  acquired  Polish  province,  to  retire  with  precipitation  and 
disgrace.  But  in  the  mean  time,  the  Russians  advanced  in  spite  of  the 
gallant  resistance  of  General  Count  Joseph  Sierakowski,  one  of  the  most 
foithful  friends  of  his  country.  On  the  Ath  of  October,  Kosciusko,  with 
only  18,000  men,  thought  it  necessary  to  hazard  a  battle  at  Macciowice,  to 
prevent  the  junction  of  the  two  Russian  divisions  of  Suwarrow  and  Fersen. 
Success  was  long  and  valiantly  contested.  According  to  some*  narrations, 
th^  enthusiasm  of  the  Poles  would  have  prevailed,  if  the  treachery  or  inca*^- 
pacity  of  Count  Poninski  had  not  favoured  the  Russians,  f  That  ofGcer 
neither  defended  a  river  where  he  had  been  ordered  to  make  a  stand,  nor 
l)roughl  up  his  division  to  support  his  generah  Kosciusko,  after  the  most 
admirable  exertions  of  judgmeit  and  courage,  fell,  covered  with  wounds. 
The  Polish  army  fled.  The  Russians  and  Cossacks  were  melted  at  the  sight 
of  their  gallant  enemy,  who  lay  insensible  on  the  field.  When  he  opened 
bis  eyes,  and  learnt  the  full  extent  of  the  disaster,  he  vainly  implored  the 
enemy  to  put  an  end'to  his  sufferings.  The  Russian  officers,  moved  with 
admiration  and  compassion,  treated  his  wounds  with  tenderness,  and  sent 
him,  with  due  respect,  a  prisoner  of  war  to  Petersburgh.  Catharine  threw 
him  into  a  dungeon ;  iirom^ which  he  was  released  by  Paul  on  his  succession, 
perhaps  partly  from  hatred  to  his  mother,  and  partly  from  one  of  those 
paroxysms  of  tvansient  generosity,  of  which  that  brutal  lunatic  was  not 
incapable. 

From  that  moment  the  farther  defence  of  Poland  became  hopeless.  Suwar- 
row advanced  to  the  capital^  and  stimulated  his  army  to  the  assault  of  the 
great  suburb  of  Praga,  by  the  barbarous  promise  of  a  license  to  pillage  for 
AS  hours.  A  dreadful  contest  ensued  on  the  Mh  of  November,  179A,  in 
which  the  inhabitants  performed  prodigies  of  useless  valour,  making  a  stand 
in  every  street,  and  at  almost  every  house.  All  the  horrors  of  war,  which 
the  moat  civilized  armies  practise  on  such  occasions,  were  here  set^n  with 
tenfold  violence.  No  age  or  sex,  or  condition ,  was  spared.  The  murder  of 
^ildren  formed  a  sort  or  barbarous  sport  for  the  assailants.  The  most 
unspeakable  outrages  were  offered  to  the  living  and  the  dead.  The  mere 
infliction  of  death  was  an  act  of  mercy.  The  streets  streamed  with  blood. 
Ei^teen  thousand  human  carcases  were  carried  away  from  them  after  the 
massacre  had  ceased.    Many  were  burnt  to  death  in  the  flames  which  con- 

M.  Segur,  Re^e  de  P.  Ouill.  11.  tome  iii.  1S9.  These  important  measures  are  not  meoUoDed 
in  aoy  other  narreUoa  which  we  have  read,  and  M.  de  S.  gires  no  particulars  of  them. 

t  8cipr«  iii  171.    This  statement  is  supported  by  the  character  of  the  writer,  and  by  his  op- 
poctnaitiea  of  levniDg  the  truth  from  Kosciusko  himself. 
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"Was  willing  to  owe  every  thing  fo  bis  policy  and  his  army.   Had  he  (hrot n 
away  (he  scabbard  in  (his  just  cause;  bad  he  aoicmnly  pledged  himself  i» 
(he  restoration  of  Poland;  had  he  obtained  (he  eichange  ofGalliclaforBiW 
matia,  instead  of  secretly  providing  for  it;  had  he  considered  Polish  inde- 
pendence, not  merely  as  the  consequence  of  vidory,  but  as  one  of  Ihemort 
powerful  means  of  securing  it;  had  be,  in  short,  retained  some  part  of  bit 
early  faith  in  the  attaohment  of  nationsr  instead  of  nelying  exclusively  m 
the  mechanism  of  armies;  perhaps  the  success  of  that  memorable  campaigD 
might  have  been  more  equally  balanced.  Seventy  tlMHisand  Poksthen  fought 
under  his  banners/    Nnmeroos  bodies  had  served  under  him  for^iiteeo 
years,  and  adhered  to  him  even  to  his  6nal  defeat.    Forty  thousand  are  sup- 
posed to  have  fallen  in  the  French  armies  from  the  destruoUoii  of  Poland  It 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.f    There  are  few  instances  of  the  afleelion  ofnea 
for  their  country  more  touching  than  that  of  these  gaUatit  Poles,  who,  ia 
voluntary  exile,  amidst  every  pnvatioi>,  withoni  the  hope  of  fame,  when 
all  the  world  had  become  their  enemies,  daily  sacrificed  themselves  io  the 
battles  of  a  foreign  nation,  tn  the  faint  hope  of  that  nation's  oae  day  deli- 
vering Poland  from  bondage.    Kosciusko  had  originally  encouraged  his 
countrymen  to  devote  themselves  for  this  chance  of  restoring  their  eoantiy. 
But  when  he  was  oflered  a  command  in  1807,  this  perfect  hero  refused  fa 
quit  his  humble  retreat,  unless  Napoleon  would  pledge  himself  for  the  res- 
toration of  Poland .    When  Alexander  entered  France  in  1  BOA,  a&Ihe  avowed 
patron  of  liberal  opinions  and  institutions,  Kosciusko  addressed  a  leiletto 
him,  ^  in  which  he  makes  three  requests, — that  the  Emperor  would  grant 
an  universal  amnesty,  a  free  constitution,  resembling,  as  nearly  as  possible. 
that  of  England,  with  means  of  general  education,  and,  after  the  expiralioB 
of  ten  years,  an  emancipation  of  the  peasants.     It  is  but  justice  to  Alexander 
toBdd,  that  when  Kosciusko  died,  in  1817,  after  a  public  and  private  life 
worthy  of  the  scholar  of  Washington,  the  Emperor,  on  whom  the  Congretf 
of  Vienna  had  bestowed  the  greater  part  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  widithc 
title  of  King  of  Poland,  allowed  his  Polish  subjects  to  pay  doe  honours  tolbe 
last  of  their  heroes ;  and  that  Prince  Jabtonowski  was  sent  to  attend  his  re- 
mains from  Switzerland  to  Cracow,  where  they  were  interred  in  theonlj 
apot  of  the  Polish  territory  which  is  now  not  dishonoured  by  a  foreign  roaster. 
We  know  not  whether  the  same  monarch  has  paid  a  still  more  acocptahla 
tribute  to  his  memory,  by  executing  his  pure  intentions,  and  acceding loha 
disinterested  prayers. 

The  partition  of  Poland  was  Che  model  of  all  those  acts  of  rapine  ww 
have  been  committed  by  monarchs  or  republicans  duriifg  the  wars  exdted 
by  the  French  revolution.     No  single  cause  has  contributed  so  mm^ 
alienate  mankind  from  ancient  institutions,  and  loosen  their  *^^^^ 
established  Governments.    When  monarchs  show  so  signal  a  disregin  1^ 
immemorial  possession  and  legal  right,  It  is  in  vain  for  them  lo^J|^ 
subjects  will  not  copy  the  precedent.    The  law  of  nations  is  a  code  wilhoal 
tribunals,  without  ministers,  and  without  arms,  which  rests  oply  obJ| 
general  opinion  of  its  usefulness,  and  on  the  influence  of  that  opinion  io  ^ 
councils  of  States,  and  most  of  all,  perhaps,  on  an  habitual  reverence,  \^ 
duced  by  the  constant  appeal  to  its  rules  even  by  those  who  did  n^'^^*^ 
them,  and  strengthened  by  the  elaborate  artifice  to  which  the  proiKKsi 

*  Schocll,  X.  139. 

t  Notice  Bioffmphiquc  nir  Koaciusko,  par  M.  Jiilien. 

I  Pablisbed  la  M.  JuImo's  »lera«liDg  hute  work. 
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tyrants  deigned  to  submit,  in  their  attempts  to  elnde  an  authority  which 
they  did  not  dare  to  dispute.  One  signal  triumph  over  such  an  autho- 
rity was  sufficient  to  destroy  its  power.  Philip  II.  and  Louis  XIV. 
had  often  violated  the  law  of  nations ;  but  the  spoilers  of  Poland  over- 
threw it. 

In  thefirsl  moments  of  tlie  downfall  of  Napoleon's  system,  there  appeared 
some  symptoms  of  the  return  of  the  European  Governments  to  wise  and  just 
principles.  The  French  charter  had  many  characters  of  a  treaty  of  peace 
between  new  opinions  and  ancient  etablishments :  a  principle  which,  if  once 
adopted  in  such  a  country  as  France,  seemed  to  promise  undisturbed  quiet 
and  progressive  reformation  to  Europe.  The  Emperor  Alexander  professed 
to  be  the  leader  of  the  liberal  party  in  every  part  of  the  Continent.  He 
offered  new  territory  to  the  Canton  of  Berne,  on  condition  that  they  would 
reform  their  constitution.*  He  agreed  not  only  to  give  a  free  constitution  to 
bis  new  acquisitions  in  Poland,  but  to  intereede  with  his  Allies  that  they 
might  bestow  the  same  blessing  on  their  Polish  provinces.-]-  The  King  of 
Prussia,  on  the  2dd  of  May,  1815,  published  a  decree,  by  which  he  not  only 
promises  a  popular  representation  and  a  general  constitution  to  his  people, 
but  appoints  a  eommission  to  propose  a  plan  for  '*lhe  Provincial  Assem- 
blies, the  National  Representation,  and  the  frame  of  a  constitution. ''^  All 
Europe,  in  short,  appeared  then  to  admit,  that  the  return  or  the  main- 
tenance of  old  abuses  was  incompatible  with  the  present  state  of  European 
opinion.  The  House  of  Austria,  and  the  counsellors  of  Ferdinand  VII., 
formed  the  only  considerable  exceptions  to  this  apparent  unanimity. 

It  cannot  be  pretended,  however,  that  the  task  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
was  easy,  either  in  the  allotment  of  territory,  or  in  the  manner  and  extent 
of  re-establishing  governments.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  clear,  that  if  the 
great  powers  had  been  tolerably  disinterested,  the  chief  difficulties  would 
have  disappeared.  The  Congress  must  have  been  successful,  if  they  had 
been  honest ;  and  there  surely  never  was  a  moment  when  the  policy  of 
being  honest  had  been  taught  to  all  governments  by  lessons  so  tremendous. 
To  observe  any  general  principle  with  inflexible  uniformity  might  he  im- 
possible amidst  such  jarring  interests,  and  is  indeed  seldom  compatible  with 
the  unhappy  condition  of  human  affairs.  But  just  principles  may  be  looked 
to  as  guides,  even  when  we  cannot  rigorously  adhere  to  them  as  rules.  The 
first  and  most  sacred  principles  which  ought  to  have  governed  the  restoration 
of  Europe  was,  that  the  vacant  territory,  though  in  form  occupied  by  right 
of  conquest,  was  in  justice  held  as  a  trust  for  the  European  nations.  Some 
nations  wanted  means,  some  opportunity,  to  throw  oft  the  yoke  of  France. 
None  wanted  inclination.  All  European  communities,  as  far  as  in  them  lay, 
concurred  in  the  effort  to  regain  independence.  In  some  places,  a  revolt 
of  the  people — in  others,  a  mutiny  of  the  army — in  others,  a  breach  of 
treaty  by  the  government,  manifested  the  general  sentiment ;  but  it  was 
everywhere  displayed.  If  one  or  two  governments  were  withheld  by  their 
scruples,  or  by  their  gratitude,  or  even  by  their  fears,  from  taking  a  part  in 

*  Rec.  de  PiecCM  OflF.  du  Gongrds  de  Vienne,  it.  84. 

t  It  should  be  obsenred,  that  the  new  kingdom  of  Poknd,  ereoted  for  Alexaoder  in  1815,  it 
compoaed  solely  of  the  Russian  part  of  the  Duohj  of  Warsaw,  and  does  not  comprehend  the 
Polish  proTinces  acquired  by  tlussia  in  1772, 1793, 1794. 1807,  and  1809.  He  reserves  to  himself 
a  power  of  giTin^  it  such  an  interior  extension  as  he  thinks  fit ;— «a  sinitular  expression,  by  which 
vt  meant  the  right  of  incorporating  with  it  the  former  Polish  acquisitions  of  Russia,  which  are  more 
than  double  the  extent  ana  population  of  this  new  kingdom. 

t  Ann.  Rejf.  181&,  where,  besides  the  general  decree,  are  to  be  found  two  ftpccific  declarations 
to  the  sMBe  eiSrat,  addressed  to  the  i)eople  of  the  Polish  and  Saxon  prorinees. 
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these  generotus  irregaiarities  so  soon  as  the  rest,  their  delay  was  atoned  for 
by  tlie  zeal  of  their  people,  or  was  to  be  owriooked  for  the  sake  of  geoerd 
example. 

The  principle  next  in  anthority,  perhaps,  was  the  peculiar  necessity  of 
restoring  nations  to  their  territory  who  had  been  deprived  of  it  with  flagrant 
and  shocking  injustice,  which  bade  defiance  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  shook 
the  security  of  all  states.  Neither  the  fatal  celebrity  of  the  eyents,  nor  the 
greatness,  antiquity,  and  renown  of  Ihe  nations  who  had  been  spoiled, 
were  indifferent  circumstances ;  for  they  all  contributed  to  make  the 
tiriuniph  of  injustice  more  conspicuous,  and  therefore  to  render  the 
necessity  of  reparation  greater.  Such  were  the  j[mrtitions  of  Poland. 
Such  was  the  destruction  of  Venice,  by  a  conspiracy  of  Austria  with 
France,  in  1797. 

It  must  be  numbered  among  the  most  remarkable  eccentricities  of  die 
human  mind,  that  many,  in  the  year  181A,  Uamed  the  Allies  for  not  in- 
flicting punishment,  who  jtistified  them  for  not  lyaking  reparation.  Snrelj 
the  last  is  a  duty  of  justice  as  clear  as  the  first,  more  agree«d>Ie,  and  allowiog 
fewer  exceptions.  It  may  often  be  wise  to  pardon  the  wrongdoer;— it  can 
hardly  ever  be  just  not  to  satisfy  the  injured.  Punishment  is  indeed  asehil 
as  example^  but  so  also  is  restitution.  The  transfer  of  conquests  is  rather  ao 
inQontive  to  new  conquest ;  but  restoration  to  the  old  owner  is  the  most 
effectual  discouragement  to  new  designs  of  aggrandizement. 

Another  great  and  comprehensiye  principle  in  all  unions  anddivisioisot 
territory  is,  that  the  most  sacred  regard  is  due  to  the  opinions  and  feeHi^ 
of  the  inhabitants;  that  their  deliberate  consent  is  Ihe  best  fonadtUon  ot 
such  transactions;  that  their  decisive  repugnance  ought  to  be  a  fatal  objeetioD 
to  them ;  that  it  is  fit  to  consult  their  preference  to  a  form  of  government,  or 
their  attachment  to  the  person  or  family  of  a  sovereign ;  that  it  is  proper  to 
consider  their  having  long  lived  together  under  tiie  same  laws,  adopted  the 
same  manners,  spoken  the  same  language,  loved  the  same  country,  and 
dreaded  the  same  enemies ;  that  it  is  mqust  to  tear  men  from  each  other  yi^ 
are  bound  together  by  these  moral  ties;  and  that  it  is  tyrannical  to  subject 
them  to  the  rule  of  ancient  and  here^tary  foes.  These  dictates  of  equity  ^ 
humanity  are  independent  of  any  opinion  which  may  be  formed  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  civil  government;  they  are  always,  but  especially  after  great  con- 
vulsions, as  much  sanctioned  by  policy  as  by  morality.  Communities  hM 
toge^er  by  such  ties  are  alone  secure.  No  others  cooM  be  attached  to  thi 
rulers,  or  ready  to  resist  enemies.  It  was  only  by  showing  the  utmost  regri 
to  the  feelings  of  nations,  that  their  loyalty  could  be  revived. 

If  stern  necessity  should,  in  son>e  very  few  cases,  render  the  obserranee 
of  these  principles  impossible,  the  highest  equity  required  that  nations  cf 
provinces,  which  should  be  in  that  case  sacrificed  to  the  general  peace  of 
Europe,  should  receive  every  compensation  which  it  was  in  the  powwrf 
conquerors  to  bestow;  and  more,  especially,  that  those  institutions  shonU be 
secured  to  them  which  they  Uiemsdves  desired,  which  wodd  be  condnche 
to  their  good  government,  and  which  might  serve  as  some  consolatioa  fcr 
the  loss  of  independence,  or  the  dissolution  of  ancient  connexion.  Besito, 
and  perhaps  even  above,  the  observance  of  principles,  the  real  restoiOT«j 
of  Europe  required  that  the  conductors  of  so  mighty  an  undertaking  dioiv| 
display  a  spirit  of  disinterestedness,  forbearance,  sincerity,  and  good  Ma; 
that  ^eat  empires  should  seek  no  accessions  of  dominion;  that  °p^ 
vemments  should  renew  the  acta  of  rapine  which  they  were  assembled  to 
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'correct ;  and  that  the  assembly  of  restorers  should  not  ifishonour  their  mission 
by  the  base  and  pettifogging  expedient  of  confiscating,  for  their  own  par- 
poses»  the  territory  of  one  or  two  princes  who  had  been  slower  in  joining  the 
general  revolt  than  their  neighbours.  To  take  away  territory  for  demerit, 
and  to  bestow  it  for  merit,  was  to  make  all  authority  dependent  on  themselves, 
and  to  show  Europe  that  it  had  only  changed  masters. 

Few  men  have  ever  enjoyed  such  an  opportunity  of  rendering  great  ser- 
vices to  mankind  as  the  Sovereigns  and  Ministets  assembled  at  Vienna.  By 
an  approach  to  the  principles  whieh  have  just  been  stated,  by  an  honest 
attempt  to  carry  them  into  effect  wherever  it  was  possible,  they  would  have 
united  nations  by  firmer  bonds,  and  secured  them  by  stronger  bulwarks; 
they  would  have  attached  the  people  to  their  rulers,  and  taught  them  to  en* 
graft  reformation  on  established  institutions ;  they  would  have  rendered 
monarchy  respectable,  by  an  association  with  justice  and  liberty ;  they  would 
have  opened  a  long  prospect  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  improvement  to  the 
civilised  world.  The  destroyers  of  (he  universal  monarchy  of  France  mi^t 
have  been  for  ever  reverenced  as  not  only  the  deliverers,  but  the  ref(H*mers 
of  Europe. 

But  they  were  led  by  those  who  made  the  Partition  of  Poland;  and  they 
were  influenced  by  the  fatal  maxims  which  produced  that  deplorable  mea- 
sure. Of  the  three  offenders,  it  happened  again,  as  it  had  before  in  1772, 
that  Prussia  was  far  the  most  excusable.  That  monarchy  required  an  en^ 
largement  of  territory;  but  unexceptionable  means  of  affording  it  were  at 
hand  if  Frederic  had  been  declared  King  of  Poland,  with  the  constitution 
of  1791,  and  with  as  much  of  the  ancient  territory  as  could  be  yielded  by 
the  spoilers.  But  Alexander,  (he  sovereign  of  the  most  extensive  empire  that 
Ihe  world  ever  saw,  would  not  be  satisfied  if  he  did  not  join  to  it  Poland ; 
that  perpetual  memorial  of  the  base  ahd  cruel  ambition  of  his  predecessors.* 
He  confiscafed  Saxony,  as  a  compensation  which  he  was  ready  to  compel 
Prussia  to  accept.  His  Ministers,  imitating  their  predecessors  at  Warsaw 
and  Grodno,  gave  Europe  a  foretaste  of  the  arrogance  of  Russian  domination ; 
and  before  the  Congress  of  Pacification  had  been  two  months  f  assembled, 
France,  England,  and  Austria  were  compelled  to  form  a  defensive  alliance 
against  the  threats  and  preparations  of  a  new  dictator.  Tlteae  diffhrenees 
were  campramised  by  a  partition  both  of  Poland  and  8a«ony.  Austria,  the 
third  of  the  partitioning  powers,  showed,  as  before,  less  eagerness  and  less 
hau^tiness,  but,  in  substance,  followed  the  example  of  Russia,  by  reviving 
the  worst  maxims  of  the  Partition.  Not  content  with  Lombardy,  placed 
without  guardian  institutions,  under  her  absolute  authority,  she  claimed  and 
obtained  Venice,  and  thus  sanctioned  the  most  faithless  and  lawless  of  all 
the  acts  which  the  Congress  assembled  to  annul  and  repair.  France  had 
little  influence  at  Vienna,  but  what  the  address  of  M.de  Talleyrand  found 
Bieans  to  steal  amidst  the  squabbles  of  others  for  prey,  and  which  he  era- 
ployed  to  preserve  Saxony,  and  to  destroy  Murat.  England,  no  longer  a 
passive  spectator,  asin  the  case  of  Poland,  sacrificed  the  last  hopes  of  Italy, 
by  betraying  Genoa,  which,  trusting  to  her  proclamations,  had  taken  up  arms 
to  expel  the  French,  into  the  hands  of  her  oldest  enemy.  The  same  spirit 
guided  all  the  measures  of  the  Allies  before  the  Congress,  and  since  its  con- 

•  At  the  opening  of  ihe  fimi  Diet  of  the  new  kingdohi  of  Poland,  Alexander  made  one  of  Ihe 
imMt  modest  declarations  ever  delivered  from  a  throne.  ^  I  wish  to  observe  toward  Poland  the 
Christian  maxim  of  returning  good  fof  evil."  This  was  addressed  by  the  Sovereign  of  Russih  to 
the  unfortunate  people  of  Poland ! 

f  6th  January,  1815. .  Schoel),  xi.  56. 
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elusion,  as  well  as  during  its  pi^ogress.  From  Norway/  in  1 8 1 3 ,  to  P^, 
in  1819,  there  is  not  a  single  exception.  Neither  the  illustrious  Houses  of 
Denmark  and  Saxony,  nor  the  ancient  renown  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  nor 
the  inoffensive  feebleness  of  the  republics  of  Lucca  and  Ragusa,  could  divert 
them  from  their  course.  Instead  of  any  regard  to  the  opinions,  feelings, 
prejudices,  rights,  or  possessions  of  nations,  the  Congress  considered  only 
the  number  of  square  miles,  or  of  human  beings,  which  were  allotted  to  eich 
prince.  These  insulting  calculations  of  ap  arithmetic  equally  false  and  pro- 
fligate, which  had  first  appeared  in  the  division  of  the  PoUsh  spoils,  were 
now  applied  to  a  great  portion  of  Europe.  The  symmetry  of  a  map,  the 
strength  of  a  frontier,  the  line  of  a  mountain^  the  course  of  a  river,  were  dov 
to  regulate  the  distribution  of  men  and  territory,  while  all  those  moral  bands 
which  hold  nations  together  were  torn  asunder.  Principles  oinundmti 
territory,  and  following  natural  limits,  or,  in  other  words,  the  substitubOD 
of  convenience  for  property,  and  of  might  for  right  were  openly  avowed,  aixl 
uniformly  acted  on.  Instead  of  securing  nations  as  ihey  toere,  the  pretended 
restorers  tried  to  fabricate  a  new  system  of  stronger  stales,  of  which  the 
security  was  entirely  to  depend  on  soldiers  and  fortresses,  mountains  and 
rivers,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  feelings  and  principles  of  human 
nature;  an  attempt  as  unexampled  as  unreasonable,  as  daring  and  as  iosoJent 
as  any  of  the  acts  of  the  revolutionary  leaders  frqm  whose  hands  they  pro- 
fessed to  deliver  Europe. 

This  new  system,  founded  entirely  on  physical  and  military  principles, 
or,  in  plain  language,  on  the  interest  and  strength  of  the  PartitiooingPowere, 
contradicted,  as  might  be  expected  in  many  instances,  the  policy  which 
•allows  some  consideration  of  the  moral  nature  of  man.  But  the  opposilioo 
between  them  is  perhaps  in  no  respect  more  remarkable  than  in  their  influence 
on  the  lot  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  frontier  or  of  a  detached  territory.  The 
modern  system  sacrifices  them  without  mercy  to  its  scheme  of  lines  and 
squares,  and  always  unites  them  to  those  neighbours  against  whom  Ihey 
usually  entertain  the  strongest  prejudices,  and  with  whom  they  ha?e  (An 
been  engaged  in  the  most  cruel  hostility.f  The  old  system,  on  the  con- 
trary, spared  the  prejudices,  consulted  even  the  antipathies  of  then 
borderers,  and  considered  it  as  a  great  principle  of  national  honour,  lod 
therefore  of  the  highest  policy,  to  cling  to  those  who  are  most  attached  lo 
their  country,  because  Ihey  are  niost  frequently  opposed  to  her  enemies. 
Some  part  of  the  actual  proceedingsof  the  Congress  of  Vienna  fumisbesiko 
a  very  striking  illustration.  The  King  of  Saxony  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  popular  princes  in  Europe;  and,  so  strong  is  the  attachment  of  his 
very  enlightened  subjects,  that  it  has  lately  outweighed  their  disapprohatioa 
of  a  refusal,  in  his  circumstances  peculiarly  impolitic,  to  amend  thenatiooil 

*  Let  our  readers  Cake  their  opinion  of  this  transaction  from  unniroected  authorities,  b  ^ 
debate  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wynne,  in  May,  1814,  Mr.  Cannins:  said,  **that  he  woatf|»l*> 
price  of  moat^  or  terriloir  lo  get  rid  of  the  obiigatioo.'^  Mr.  Wilberforce  said,  that  ^fitniaMf 
of  States  against  their  wiU  was  a  most  despotic  sacrifice  of  public  right."-—'*  There  was  w MB- 
floe  he  would  not  make  to  prevent  such  an  act  of  flagrant  injuntice."  This  language  w  tfcg"f^ 
decisive,  because  both  these  Oentlemen  voted  againet  Mr.  Wynne'ii  motioo,  ihinkiag  tfaegawg 
bound  to  perform  the  compact  which  she  had  unfortunate^  ealered  into.  In  a  protest,  ■ii|«'*J 
by  Lord  Orenville,  the  transfer  of  Norway  is  called  ^  a  maniiest  violation  of  the  sacred  rifbii" 
naliooal  independence." 

t  The  application  of  this  remark  to  Norway,  to  Genoa,  and  Saxooy,  is  too  obvkwi  ^J^P'^ 
any  comment :  nor  is  it  any  answer  to  appeal  to  the  apparent  acquiesoeooe  in  Norway.  ^**|^ 
rafit^  of  the  Norwegian  people  is  quiet  and  snbmiSMive,  to  say  nothiaff  of  the  compea«(i«  « 
political  liberty.  The  example  Umcs  nothing  of  its  malignity  from  the  nappy  issue  of  a  tfl* 
inlanoe. 
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nepreseDtation.  This  consideration,  however,  seems  entirely  to  have  been 
kepi  out  of  view  at  Vienna.  When  they  were  considering  the  propriety  of 
forcing  Saxony  to  become  a  province  of  its  old  neighbour,  rival,  and  enemy, 
Prussia,  the  only  difficulty  which  occurred  to  Ihcm  was,  where  to  find  a 
sufficient  number  of  souls  and  square  miles  to  form  a  new  kingdom  for  the 
dispossessed  king.  They  offered  him  the  choice  of  seven  hundred  thousand 
souls,  either  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  or  in  Westphalia.  The  King  of 
Prussia  was  willing  to  cast  off  that  part  of  his  subjects ;  the  people  of  Saxony 
were  to  be  forced  to  renounce  tlieir  sovereign-  A  plantation  of  proper  ex- 
lent  and  fertility,  with  the  requisite  number  of  slaves,  was  the  object 
sought ;  and  the  Prince  would  indeed  be  unreasonable,  who  should  com- 
plain, after  being  allowed  to  choose  between  two  of  these  productive  estates. 
It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  Congress  showed  their  esteem  for  the  attach- 
ment of  a  people  to  their  sovereign,  and  taught  the  difference  between  the 
old  system  which  adapts  territory  to  nations,  and  the  new  policy  which  cuts 
out  nations  so  as  to  fit  territory.  So  insolent  an  avowal  of  contempt  for 
mankind  i»,  perhaps,  more  intolerable  than  a  considerable  degree  of  prac- 
tical misgovernment ;  and  if  the  alternative  were  inevitable,  would  de- 
termine every  generous  mind  to  prefer  the  wildest  chimeras  of  equality  to 
such  a  degradation  of  human  nature.*  It  is  now  two  centuries  since  the 
excellent  Geotivs»  in  spite  of  all  his  circumspection  and  moderation,  ap- 
plied still  stronger  language  to  the  transfer  of  nations,  in  speaking  of  the 
cession  of  the  Netherlands  by  Philip  II.  to  Albert  and  Isabella 

^  Eraat  qai  praTum  morem  arguerent,  quod  iih§ra  komhtum  capita^  ceu  prhtiium  aervitium^ 
in  €0t§9m  4t  eommereio  baberentor.  Barharia  oerte  usarpatum,  ut  imperia  donarent  lef^arentque, 
quippe  ignaru  Dommo  Prmcepa  quidinternt,  at  quibus  alind fas ac nefas minirae  hiii amhiguura» 
BSM  ESSE  porcu,  12IDKQUE  Dici  BXMFUBLiCAM/'f— Oro<.  Hitt.  de  Reb.  BelgtcU,  lib.  tU. 

To  this  exhibition  of  the  general  principles  of  the  Congress  as  a  collective 
iMxIy,  we  shall  add  only  two  remarkable  specimens  of  the  policy  of  its  two 
most  powerful  members.  In  the  year  1806,  Sweden  was  the  ally  of  Russia 
and  Great  Britain  against  France.  The  French  government  offered  to  obtain 
for  her  Norway,  and  the  vast  provinces  lost  by  Charles  XII.,  on  condition 
of  her  breaking  with  Russia.  Sweden  resisted  the  temptation,  and  adhered 
to  the  (aith  of  treaties.  ^  In  the  following  year  it  pleased  the  Emperor  Alex^ 
ander  to  change  his  allies,  and  to  connect  himself  with  Napoleon.  He 
required  Sweden  to  follow  his  example,  and  to  take  measures  of  hostility 
against  England.  Sweden  braved  his  threats,  and  adhered  to  the  faith  of 
treaties.  For  this  offence,  Alexander  made  war  upon  her ;  and  having  in- 
Taded  Finland  in  the  beginning  of  1808,  after  employing  his  ambassador  to 
€orriipt  Swedish  generals,  and  his  commanders  to  stir  up  revolt  and  to  excite 
mutiny,  he  made  himself  master  of  the  province — he  annexed  it  to  his 
empiro-Hmd  compelled  Sweden  to  enter  into  the  Continental  system  in  hos- 
tility against  Great  Britain,  and  in  concert  with  his  allies  the  Emperor  of 
France  and  the  King  qf  Denmark  and  Norway,  Thus  was  Sweden  robbed 
of  a  province  which  had  been  annexed  to  the  crown  for  many  centuries,  and 
which  formed  the  third  part  of  the  monarchy,  for  the  crime  of  having  ad- 
hered to  the  faith  of  treaties. 

In  four  years  after,  the  Emperor  Alexander  once  more  changed  his  al- 

•  Sclioen,iu.53. 

-}*  Though  the  language  is  pot  into  the  mouth  of  certaih  objeclors,  it'  Is  eridcnt,  from  the  whole 
eontoxi,  tluit  it  oonvejs  the  opinion  of  the  historian.  ;         '  >  •      • 

%.  Scboell,  xiT.  186. 
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iiances.  He  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Sweden,  and  allerwaitk  wHb 
England,  against  France.  Russia  and  Sweden  had  just  grounds  of  compbiol 
against  the  French  government;  hut  Denmark  had  beendriTeo  intotheanns 
of  France  by  circumstances,  which,  to  say  the  least,  rendered  theconnoiioB 
more  excusable  in  her  than  in  any  other  state ;  and  she  does  not  appear  to 
have  received  ady  injury  from  France,  which,  according  to  the  comnoQ 
morality  between  nations,  could  release  her  from  the  obligalions  of  the 
treaty.  Alexander  had  contributed  to  form  the  alliance  between  Fnnte 
and  Denmark.  But  it  being  convenient  to  him,  in  the  spring  of  18U,  to 
make  an  alliance  with  Sweden;  it  being  also  convenient  for  him  to  reliii 
Finland,  to  improve  his  military  frontier;'^  and  it  being  eonvmiM  fcr 
Sweden  to  receive  Norway  as  an  equivalent  for  Finland,  on  the  principleot 
rounding  her  territory,  these  two  ))owers  concluded  a  treaty,  by  whicb  tbe 
Emperor  bound  himself  to  unite  Norway  to  Sweden;  to  endeavour  to  per- 
suade the  Kingof  Denmark  to  cede  Norway  on  amicable  terms,  and  on  pro- 
mise of  indemnity ;  but,  in  case  of  his  contumacy,  to  effect  the  union  by  the 
usual  means  of  fire  and  sword. f  It  does  not  appear,  that,  prevtoas  (o  On 
treaty,  any  proposition  was  made  to  Denmark  to  renounce  her  alliance  with 
Napoleon.  On  the  contrary,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  cannot  be  said  (oba?e 
been  so  much  as  formally  at  war  with  Denmark  when  the  treaty  was  ooo- 
ctuded,  since  the  Danish  minister  continued  at  Petersbui^h  tor  a  year  after 
its  conclusion.  In  181 S,  England  acceded  to  this  treaty  of  disineBd)ermeBt, 
after  the  Court  of  Copenhagen  had  made  overtures  of  peace,  and  the  Kingof 
Denmark  was  required  at  the  same  time  to  renounce  the  alliance  of  Napo- 
leon, and  to  resign  the  crown  of  Norway.  Thus  did  Russia  ponishDenmifiL 
for  adhering  to  the  faith  of  treaties ;  and  thus,  by  the  spoliation  of  Denmark, 
did  she  find  means  of  making  compensation  to  Sweden  for  a  former  s|kh 
liation  equally  atrocious. 

The  only  example  which  remains  to  be  stated  Is  taken  from  the  policy  of 
Austria,  who,  at  the  very  moment  of  concluding  the  negociatioos of  Vieoai, 
adopted  a  measure  which  was  equivalent  to  a  renewal  of  the  very  wffi 
principles  of  the  Partition  of  Poland.  No  part  of  that  nefarious  transicliw 
has  been  more  severely  condemned  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  Europe, 
than  the  pretended  treaties  in  which  Catharine  II.  forced  the  Poles  to  pv- 
mise  that  they  would  perpetuate  their  own  misrule,  and  for  ever  abstiii 
from  reforming  the  abuses  of  their  government.  Austria  copied  tfaispr^ 
cedent.  On  the  i%{h  of  June,  1815,  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Vienna  betweai 
Austria  and  Naples,  containing  the  following  article,  which  was  foraeii* 
sideraMe  time  kept  secret : 

<  <  It  is  understood  by  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  that  his  Majoty  i* 
King  of  the  two  Sicilies,  in  re-establishing  the  government  of  his  kioi^> 
will  not  admit  any  changes  irreconcilable  either  with  ancient  nooflvK^l 
institutions,  or  with  the  principles  adopted  by  his  imperial  and  vfOi^ 
majesty  for  the  interior  government  of  his  Icatian  provineiss." 

Now,  the  government  of  Lombardy  is  What  our  forellathers  wooUbave 

*  It «  deeply  to  be  lamented,  ihat  an  £agliah  slatesman  should  have  ghren  anjr  coustcouM  io  Aj 
<;xecra))Ie  pnnciple,  bj  urzing  it  as  an  extenuation  of  the  treaty  between  KuKda  and  S«t«ii^ 
ills  «n  additional  itpbject  of  regret,  that  he  should  be  Lord  Liverpool.  (S|»ceehef  oa  ^(■''*'? ' 
1812  and  1813.)  The  advantage  which  the  poseeasion  of  Finland  gave  to  Sweden  in  «wta|U* 
Ruwia  wail  one  of  thote  local  acctdent«  .wUch  formed  an  element  of  the  balaooe  of  povtf >  *7 
coiDjiensating,  in  tome  measure,  to  weaker  aU(m.for  the  ^'nequalitiea  of  naiiooai  ilnstth.  » 
secured  to  Sweden  (I>e  aUiancc  of  some  of  the  CTcatcsl  gpwers  in  Europe.  The  <}ii««mb«i^ 
whether  Petersburgh  siiould  be  secured  froto'insult,  or  9w^en  from  conquevt. 

t  Hansard's  Debates,  xxvi.  677. 
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Milled  foreign  despoliBm,  aad  what  even  the  Congress  of  Vienna  must  admit 
to  be  an  unlimited  monarchy.  The  above  article  is  therefore  a  contract 
proteasing  to  bind  a  king  to  admit  no  limitations  on  his  own  prerogatives, 
however  wise  and  moderate,  however  essential,  in  his  own  opinion,  to  the 
good  government  of  his  dominions,  however  called  for  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  hi8peo|)Ie;  nay,  however,  for  that  reason,  necessary  to  the  security 
ofhisthronel 

Thus  have  we  stated,  on  incontrovertible  evidence,  the  nature  and  effects 
of  those  principles  of  policy  by  which  the  independence  of  the  European 
nations  received  Ihe  first  blow  in  the  Partition  of  Poland ; — which  were 
adopted  by  revolutionists  in  the  great  commotions  which  afterwards  dis- 
tracted Europe  ;-^wbich  have  been  renewed,  and  are  now  avowed,  by  those 
who  gave  the  first  fatal  eiample  of  their  application.  On  occasion  of  the 
revolution  at  Naples,  the  Partitioning  Mpnarchs  metat  Troppau  and  Lay  bach 
in  the  winter  of  1820.  By  their  acts  and  by  their  declaraUoos,  they  now, 
for  the  first  time,  extended  the  pretexts  on  which  they  had  entered  Poland 
to  all  states  where  any  reform  of  absolute  monarchy  was  attempted,  which 
did  not  originate  in  the  absolute  monarch  himself/  The  language  of  that 
aasenbly  was  a  continued  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  Europe.  Their  power 
was  verted  towards  Italy ;  but  their  principles  were  declared  by  themselves 
to  comprehend  all  nations^  "  They  will  always  mark  rebellion.  Wherever 
it  appears,  and  they  can  reach  it,  they  will  repress,  condemn,  and  combat 
its  work/'f  With  so  Uttle  disguise  did  they  claim  the  sovereignty  of 
Europe,  that  Count  Nesselrode  thinks  it  necessary  to  disavow  any  design  on 
the  part  of  his  master  ''  to  invade,"  at  that  time,  '*  the  western  territories 
of  Europe;"  a  new. denomination  used  in  Muscovite  geography  to  denote 
the  obscure  provinces  of  France  and  Spain.  That  Great  Britain  was  also 
comprehended  under  the  tutelar  supremacy  of  Uie  spoilers  of  Poland,  if  it 
bad  not  been  otherwise  obvious,  wi^s  perfectly  ascertained  by  the  noted 
Circular  of  the  British  Government  of  the  19(h  Jan.,  18^1,  which  waspub- 
iisbed  as  a  protest  agaioM  their  prioeiples,  as  subversive  of  the  law  of  nations, 
ineoDsisleot  with  the  iodepepdence  of  states,  and  "  in  direct  repugnance  to 
the  fundameiUal  latBB  qf  this  amnfry'' — which  last  alarming  expressions 
were  afterwards  allowed  by  the  authors  of  the  Circular  to  refer  to  a  proposal 
for  the  intfoduetiofi  of  foreigQ  armies  into  England,  to  affor^  the  same 
security  \o  free  debate  which  had  boon  enjoyed  under  their  protection  at 
Warsaw  and  Grodno.  These  great  Powers,  it  seems,  disdained  the  paltry 
eonsideraiton  that  what  they  proposed  would  be  an  infrsKstion  of  the  most 
important  provision  in  the  Bill  of  Rights ;  a  breach  of  the  most  sacred  con- 
dition OB  Whidi  the  King  of  Great  Britain  holds  his  throne. 

Thoae  wim  thus  claims  in  effect  the  dominion  of  Europe,  and,  with  it,  that 
of  the  world,  are  now  assembled  at  Verona  to  deliberate  on  farther  measures 
for  the  ^onsoUdatioa  of  their  authority.  Their  direct  power  is  exercised 
over  the  whole  ContineBt,  except  France'  and  Spain,  The  princes  of  the 
sooth  of  Germany,  however  rduetaently,  must  obey.  The  government  of 
Fraace  is  regarded  as  a  friend,  the  temper  of  whose  still  agitated  subjects 
requires  a  union  of  constant  vigilance,  with  the  utmost  management.  Tlie 
SpsiDiah  peninstda,  on  the  other  hand,  is  considered  as  arehel  province, 

*  Count   Nesielrode'rt  Circular.  10th  May,  1821.    **  The  moaarcliical  pririciple  rt-jecte  every 
inslUatinii  which  is  not  determlnea  on  by  the  monarch  him!«elf.  in  the  exercise  of  hi«  own  free  will. 
Berlin  Court  Gazette,  16th  December,  \^^,-^Cfrom  auihorilyj. 

i   Pk-uiisiADCiFeaiar^dchJttQe^lS^l. 
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which  it  is  not,  for  the  present,  convenient  to  reduce  to  obedience,  partly 
from  the  fear  of  stubborn  resistance  by  its  inhabitants,  partly  from  olmlicln 
raised  by  the  political  apprehensions  of  some  great  powers.    It  is  uneertiiii 
whether  they  will  not  rivet  the  chains  of  Italy,  and  legalize  the  military^ 
minalion  of  Austria,  by  imposing  on  that  unhappy  country  the  vain  aid 
treacherous  forms  of  a  coofederaey.     It  is  certain,  in  spite  of  soiemii  dedi- 
rations  to  the  contrary,  that  great  jealousy  and  frequent  differeoces  prevail 
among  the  three  allied  potentates.     Prussia,  fluctuating  between  theiearof 
Russia  and  the  dread  of  reformation,  is  not  a  hearty  and  determined  mem- 
ber of  the  alliance.     Though  Italy  could  not  have  been  reduced  to  an  Aus- 
trian province  without  the  countenance  and  support  of  Russia,  the  Court  of 
Vienna  is  at  least  as  jealous  as  she  was  fifty  years  ago  of  the  aggrandizem^ 
of  her  too  formidable  ally.    Dreading  internal  reforoMition  less  than  Praasia, 
and  more  capable  of  making  a  stand  against  immediate  attack,  she  probably 
takes  a  morei  steady  view  of  the  unvarying  progress  of  the  Muscovite  eiih 
pire.    It  is  difficult  to  trace  any  uniform  principle  in  the  policy  of  Epghml, 
which  seemed  at  first,  in  fact,  though  not  in  form,  a  member  of  the  Hoiy 
Alliance;  which  since,  by  laws  against  aliens  and  foreign  enlistmeota,  de>- 
dared  for  all  governments  against  all  insurrections;  but  whieb, sioee  the 
invasion  of  Italy  in  1821,  has,  in  public  acts,  solemnly  prdtested  against  Ihe 
fundamental  principles  of  the  three  allies.   It  is  clear,  thai  both  AustHa 
and  England  have  not,  for  some  months,  been  on  cordial  terms  with  Kusaia. 
The  fear  of  Russian  aggrandizement  seems  likely  to  produce  good  cons^ 
quences  to  Spain,  and  very  unhappy  effiscts  in  Greece.    These  appea^ 
ances  naturally  abate  our  dread  of  the  confederacy.    Bat  we  most  not 
forget,  that,   by   the  discovery  of  partition,  the  means  of  settling  aucb 
differences  are  always  at  hand.   It  was  to  preserve  the  Turkic  eoipiR, 
to  find  a  compensation  to  Russia  for  the  share  of  Turkey  which  she  ooYeied, 
to  maintain  the  balance  between  the  three  Powers,  and  to  ensure  agaiiMtllw 
idanger  of  general  war,  that  Poland  was  dismembered  in  1772.   There  is 
one  other  remarkable  coincidence  between  the  events  of  that  period  aad 
those  which  may  now  impend  over  us.    At  the  dismembermeatof  Maii. 
peace  was  preserved  by  the  sacrifice  of  thetrreeks.   Twice,  inihe  eonm^ 
less  than  a  century,  have  the  Russians  made  that  cruel  sacrifice  before.  Wkes 
the  celebrated  Marechal  Munich  conceived  the  design  of  restoring  aa  tfHa^ 
empire  in  1736,  he  excited  the  Greeks  to  revoU,  and  they  listened  tobisoU' 
By  the  treaty  of  Belgrade,  in  1739,  they  were  abandoned  to  the  1*9^0^ 
their  cruel  tyrants.    When  the  same  ambitious  project  was  revived  io  177^ 
by  Catharine,  the  Greeks  were  excited  to  insurrection  by  numerous  eatf- 
saries,  by  solemn  assurances,  and  even  by  the  appearance  of  a  RussiaBM 
on  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus.  At  the  treaty  of  Kaynardjii,  in  1774,  thefts 
once  more  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  Barbarians.     It  remains  to  be  aeea Ae- 
ther, after  being  encouraged,  by  a  series  of  acts  on  the  part  of  Russia,  more 
decisive  than  any  verbal  declA'ations,  by  the  recall  of  the  RussiaaaiiAtt- 
sadors  from  Constantinople,  by  the  advance  of  Russian  armies  to  the  fron- 
tiers, by  the  knowledge  that  their  interests  were  the  object  of  warm  and  aigry 
negociation,  they  are  once  more  to  be  delivered  up  to  tyrants,  wbohaTOiot 
the  power,  if  they  had  the  will,  to  protect  them  from  a  ferocious  populace, 
and  from  a  soldiery  formidable  only  to  their  Government  and  their  coun- 
trymen.    As  the  struggle  of  the  oppressed  has  been  more  defermiiied,  the 
revenge  of  the  tyrants  will  be  more  barbarous  than  on  former  occasioos. 
The  misfortune  will  now  be  attended  with  many  aggravatioos.    H  ^ 
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occur  at  a  time  when  the  Greeks  have  made  great  advances  in  commerce, 
in  wealth,  in  intelligence,  in  literature,  and  in  a  familiarity  with  the 
opinions  and  institutions  of  other  Christian  nations;  when  they  are  more 
ripe  for  independence,  and  will  feel  slavery  with  more  poignant 
pain.  Their  sufferings  will  be  embittered  by  the  knowledge,  that  even 
(he  general  sympathy  of  Europe  is  unable  to  turn  aside  the  destroyers 
from  them;  repressed  as  it  is  by  the  general  conviction,  that  the  sinister 
p<dicy  of  the  predominating  Governments  would  render  ils  display  una- 
vailing/ 


AUSTRIA,  t 

Two  popular  writers,  De  Piradl  and  Dupin,  have  lately  terrified  the  world 
with  their  pictures  of  two  political  Giants, — the  one  all  covered  with  gold; 
^e  other  with  iron^^England  and  Russia.  But  while  the  eyes  of  Europe 
have  been  thus  anxiously  directed  to  these  colossal  powers,  and  taught  to 
watch  their  slightest  movements,  and  to  penetrate  their  most  secret  thoughts, 
they  have  been  allowed  to  overlook  a  power  situated,  as  it  were,  in  the  plain 
between  them,  which,  under*  another  aspect,  is  not  perhaps  less  deserving 
of  their  attention.. 

Although  these  authors  difTer  in  many  points,  they  seem  to  agree  in  think- 
ing, that  the  equilibrium  of  Europe,  and  the  independence  of  its  states,  are 
particularly  menaced  by  the  preponderating  power  of  Russia.  There  is  pru- 
dence at  least  in  the  warning;  and  some  reason,  perhaps,  for  the  apprehen- 
sion which-it  excites.  The  dangers  arising  from  the  abuse  of  military  power 
are  always  the  most  imminent,  and  the  loss  of  national  independence  is  no- 
doubt  the  worst  of  all  calamities.  But  there  are  influences  nearly  as  over- 
whelumig  as  force;  and  the  evils  of  conquest  itself  are  mainly  aflected  by  tho 
characlerof  the  power  which  prevails.  If  there  exists,  therefore,  apower 
in  Europe  which  labours  systematically  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  civilization, 
and  to  bury  alive  the  people  whom  it  holds  in  bondage; — a  power  whlclvi 
like  an  opaque  body;  intercepts  the  light  which  is  growing  around  it,^:-*- 
whose-prosperity,  whose  very  existence,  seems  to  depend  on  the  suppression 
of  all  knowledge, — is  it  not  equally  worthy  of  our  curiosity— and  our  fear? 
Our  readers  will  easily  perceive*  that  we  allude  to  Austria, — the  head  of 
that  Holy  Alliance  which  will  one  day  undoubtedly  be  regarded  as  the  most 
formidablis  conspiracy  ever  entered  into  against  the  liberties  of  mankind. 

But  head  though  she  be  of  that  portentous  confederacy,  and  boastful  of 
the  vile  distinction,  we  do  not  think  it  surprising  that  Austria  has  hitherto 
attracted  but  little  notice  as  an  influencing  member  of  the  European  com- 
munity. There  is  something  characteristically  and  intentionally  obscure 
in  her  movements  and  her  policy: — and  thedullmonotony  of  her  existence, 
her  affected  gravity,  the  silence  which  reigns  over  the  vast  extent  of  her 
territory,  and  the  miintellectnal  luxury  of  her  capital,  have  repelled  curio- 
sity, and  almost  disarmed  censure.  One  almost  wonders  at  the  courage  of 
Coxe,  who  some  year^ago  ventured  on  the  task  of  writing  a  history  consist- 
ing only  of  a  series  of  wars^  undignifled  by  any  traits  |of  heroism  or  mili- 

*  *  Oa  the  PartttiooR  of  Poland  there  is  ao  iateraiUng  article  in  Vol.  xxii.  pa^^e  394.    Tt  waa 
ourreoily  reported,  vrbea  the  foregoing  Bssaj  first  appeared,  that  it  was  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Jainei^. 
Mackintosh. 

i  Qu*tMt  que  c'$tt  que  VAuiriche  f — Vol.  nl.  page  99S.  July,  1S24. 
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tary  glory; — ^and  yet  this  history,  though  written  with  the  view  of  paying 
court  to  the  reigning  Damily ,  must  be  admitted  to  display  so  much  of  Eng'* 
lish  frankness  and  impartiality,  as  to  excite  the  wonder  of  those  it  was  in- 
tended to  please.  But  though  the  learned  author  has  stated  fairly  enou^, 
the  historical  facts  which  he  undertook  to  record,  he  could  not  venture,  oofr- 
sistently  with  the  plan  he  had  adopted,  to  deduce  from  them  those  infe- 
rences to  which  we  think  they  naturally  lead;  and  which  we  shall  now, 
therefore,  endeavour  to  embody  in  the  shape  of  some  general  remarks  on 
the  genius,  principles,  strength,  and  policy  of  this  monarchy.  They  coold 
not,  we  think,  be  offered  with  more  propriety  than  at  the  present  moment, 
when  Italy  is  groaning  under  the  weight  of  this. dead  force,  and  Greece,  in 
her  second  birth,  is  in  danger  of  being  crushed  by  its  co-operation. 

A  monarchy,  which  has  extended  itself  for  six  centuries,  without  the  aid 
of  great  men  or  great  institutions — which  has  held  on  its  course  calmly  in 
the  midst  of  disgraceful  disasters  and  ruinous  defeata-^which  makes  war 
without  money  and  without  credjt— which,  with  a  population  equal  to  that 
of  France,  and  a  territory  still  more  extensive,  has  always  been  unable  to 
cope  with  it  in  the  field  or  in  the  treasury—a  monarchy  composed  of  four 
states,  speaking  four  different  languages,  by  three  of  which  the  government 
is  detested,  and  yet  always  obeyed^— a  monarchy  which  has  been  trampled 
on,  and  insulted  in  its  seat,  by  Guslavus  Adolphus,  Kara  Mustaph*, 
Louis  XI Y. ,  and  Napoleon — ^which  possesses  a  capital  as  luxurious  as  any  in 
Europe,  and  universities  and  literary  institutions  scattered  over  iteprovinces, 
while  half  its  population  is  as  rude  and  barbarous  as  that  oi  Turkey — a 
monarchy  which  is  a  combination  of  all  these  contradictions,  is  a  political 
enigma  which  can  be  solved  only  by  an  analysis  of  each  of  the  separate 
elements  of  its  political  power. 

And  first,  with  regard  to  the  great  element  oiReligion^  in  regard  to  which 
the  characteristic  selfishness  of  its  policy  has  always  been  conspicuous.  The 
court  of  Rome  has  ever  been  a  dangerous  friend,  and  a  still  more  formidable 
enemy  to  the  Catholic  monarchies.  The  Emperors  of  Germany,  when  at 
wUr  with  the  Popes,  lost  the  obedience  of  their  subjects,  their  power,  and 
their  crown.  Henry  lY.  passed  three  nights  in  the  snow  on  his  knees  to 
obtain  pardon  from  Gregory  YII.  Frederic  B^rharossa,  after  having  been 
compelled  to  hold  the  stirrup  of  the  Pope  in  Yenioe,  fell  in  the  East,  fi^tiag, 
at  his  instigation,  for  the  faith.  The  kings  of  Spain,  on  tlie  contrary,  ten 
anxious  to  preserve  the  friendship  of  Rome,  ruined  their  kingdom  by  their 
complaisance,  banished  its  most  industrious  inhabitants  by  the  terrors  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  filled  their  place  by  a  population  of  monks.  It  has  always 
indeed  been  a  difficult  task  to  chose  between  the  friendship  or  the  hostility 
of  this  proud  theocracy ;  but  Austria,  after  a  little  experience,  contrived  lo 
steer  very  dexterously  between  these  opposite  dangers.  Without  any  in- 
pulse  of  zeal  or  bigotry,  she  was  intolerant  till  the  middle  of  last  oeolary. 
She  established  the  Jesuits  at  an  early  period,  fiiequently  abandoned  to  their 
guidance  the  affairs  of  the  state,  and  intrusted  them  with  the  education  ol 
her  princes ;  but  slie  never  would  con^nt  to  sharQ  her  power  with  the  Popes. 
The  Emperors  style  themselves  apostolic,  and  pay  a  voluntary  homage  lo 
Rome;  but  they  acknowledge  no  compulsory  authority.  Maximilian,  the 
son  of  Ferdinand,  in  his  public  address  to  the  head  of  the  church,  on  bfe» 
election  as  King  of  the  Itomans,  substituted  the  word  oh^equium  for  060- 
iieniiam.  Even  Chjjrlemagne  and  Napoleon  were  vain  enough  to  be 
crowned  by  Popes :  but  fhe  emperors  of  Austria,  on  the  contrary,  have  en- 
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deavoured  from  the  first  to  discredit  the  practice  of  receiying  the  crown  from 
Uie  hands  of  the  Pontiff.  Nature  indeed  seems  to  have  endowed  them  with 
some  peculiar  power  of  resisting  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican.  When  the 
Archduke  Kodolph  was  threatened  with  excommunication  by  the  Pople,  he 
used  to  say,  that  within  his  own  dominions  he  was  himself  Pope,  Arch- 
bishop, Bishop,  Archdeacon,  and  Priest :  and  his  successors  have  r^igioiisly 
adhered  to  tlie  maiim  of  exercising  within  their  own  states  all  the  powers 
of  the  church.  The  Emperor  Maximilian  endeavoured  to  organize  a  general 
council  in  Geirmany,  to  control  the  pretensions  of  the  Court  of  Rome. 
Charles  YI.  pensioned  the  historian  Giannone  for  opposing  the  pretended 
supremacy  of  (he  church  over  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Joseph  II .  ventured, 
when  he  pleased,  on  the  boldest  reforms  in  religion  within  his  dominions. 
He  encouraged  the  publication  of  the  Monocologia,  a  satire  against  the 
monks,  somewhat  similar  to  the  Guerre  dea  DieuM  which  appeared  at  the 
Revolution.  Instead  of  walking  with  the  penitential  hair-cloUi  to  Rome,  he 
brought  Pius  VI.,  in  1786,  a  suppliant  to  his  capital  :  and  Ihe  reigning 
monarch,  though  he  inculcates  religion  in  public  and  private,  though  he  has 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Pope  in  Rome,  and  restored  to  nim  eighteen  pictures 
which  belonged  to  the  Pinacotheca  of  Milan,  allows  no  papal  bull  to  be 
published  within  his  dominions  without  his  previous  sanction ;  and  certainly 
has  never  dreamed  of  restoring  to  the  monks  the  property  they  possessed 
before  the  Revolution.  And  ii,  in  former  times,  Austria  used  to  consign 
bar  heretical  subjects  to.  Rome,  as  to  a  common  centre,  for  trial  and  punish- 
ment, Italy  now  repays  the  obligation  by  placing  in  the  hands  of  Austria 
her  political  delinquents. 

The  key  to  all  this  is,  that  the  love  of  power,  like  that  of  money,  renders 
even  the  dullest  intelligent.    If  Austria  showed  dexterity  in  emancipating 
herself  from  the  papal  yoke,  she  showed  no  less  obstinacy  in  resisting  the 
reformation  in  Germany.    No  sooner  did  she  perceive  that  the  tendency  of 
the  reformed  religion  was  to  render  men  less  submissive  to  despotism,  than 
$he  reared  the  standard  of  intolerance.     She  needed  not  the  aid  of  any  im- 
pulse from  Rome ;  for  it  was  not  superstition  or  bigotry  which  led  her  to 
wage  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  reformed  opinions,  but  her  dread 
of  the  political  consequences  which  they  appeared  to  involve.   The  treachery 
and  cruelty  with  which  she  proceeded  against  the  Hussites  in  Bohemia  are 
well  known.    Charles  V.  and  Ferdinand  II.  cohered  Germany  and  Holland 
with  blood  and  fire  to  extirpate  Protestantism ;  and  the  same  scenes  of 
cruelly  were  repeated  in  Bohemia  for  the  same  purpose.     But  Austria  was 
politic  as  well  as  cruel ;  and  when  she  had  at  last  been  taught,  by  the  ex- 
perience of  centuries,  that  her  opponents  were  not  less  resolute  in  resistance 
than  she  herself  In  persecution,  she  wisely  relaxed  the  system  of  intolerance 
from  the  fear  of  wasting  her  own  strength,  and  was  induced  to  grant  a  tern-, 
porary  repose  both  to  the  Protestant  States  of  Germany,  and  her  own  Pro- 
testant subjects.     The  thirty  years  war,  while  it  exhausted  both  herself  and 
ber  opponents,  had  convinced  her  that  the  risk  of  the  contagion  of  the 
reformed  doctrines,  or  at  least  of  their  political  tendencies,  had  in  a  great 
measure  ceased ;  that  the  furious  zeal  ^hjch  had  at  first  been  roused  by  tli^ 
rapid  spread  of  Protestantism,  was  on  the  decline ;  and  that,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  supremacy  of  Germany,  it  was  necessary  that  the  toleration 
which  she  accorded  should  be  sincere.     In  order,  therefore,  to  calm  the 
fears  of  the  Protestant  States,  and  regain  (heir  confidence,  she  began  bj 
granting  protection  and  toleration  to  her  own  Prole^ant  subjects.    If  thts 
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government  is  revengeful,  it  is  more  from  calculation  than  passion  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly it  never  allows  its  resentnment  to  get  the  hetter  of  its  reason,  or 
pushf  s  lis  vengeance  so  far  as  to  injure  itself.  Its  policy  is  slow  and  tern-' 
porizing,  indeed,  and  hertce  it  has  been  looked  upon  by  many  with  contempt. 
But  when  was  it  mislakeii  in  its  calculations?  The  truth  is,  that  selfishness, 
assisted  by  cool  reflection,  and  unchecked  by  any  sense  of  honour,  cao 
seldom  go  wrong.  The  instant  that  Austria  ceased  to  persecute,  she  re- 
gained the  supremacy  of  the  German  empire,  which  she  continued  exclu- 
sively to  exercise  down  to  the  reign  of  Frederic  II.  From  that  period 
Protestant  Germany,  having  a  natural  protector  in  Prussia,  has  possessed  a 
surer  guarantee  for  the  sincerity  of  Austrian  toleration ;  and  accordingly, 
that  Government  now  allows  an  equal  protection  to  the  Calvinist  and 
Lutheran  doctrines,  with  all  their  modifications,  and  to  three  milltODS  of 
Greeks,  Schismatics,  Jews,  Moravians,  etc. 

Thus  Austria,  guided  solely  by  an  unbending  principle  of  self-interesC, 
emancipated  herself  early  from  the  Papal  authority— protected  the  Jesuits, 
and  availed  herself  of  their  services  while  they  were  necessary  to  her^ 
banished  them  when  these  services  were  no  longer  required, — and  finally 
became  tolerant,  dot  from  feeling  but  from  necessity,  when  she  saw  that 
bigotry  was  generally  on  the  decline. 

The  next  preponderating  ingredient  in  political  power  is  (he  army:  and 
Europe,  which  has  seen  Austria  struggle  for  twenty-two  years  against  the 
gigantic  power  of  France,  must  at  least  applaud  her  perseverance.  De 
Pradt  himself,  who  is  not  generally  inclined  to  deal  in  panegyric,  observes, 
"r6sister  est  I'altribut  caract^ristique  de  cette  puissance,  qui  endure  tres  blen 
les  echecs;  et  qui,  ayanl  Thabitude  des  revers,  a  fort  bien  appris  k  les  sup- 
porter, comme  k  en  rappeler." 

What  then  is  the  principle  of  this  passive  courage,  this  power  of  resistance? 
It  is,  we  think,  to  be  found  in  the  abundance  of  a  population,  vile  in  the  eyes 
of  its  rulers,  and  of  which  the  Government  can  dispose  almost  at  its  pleasure. 
Austria  is  poor  in  money  and  heroism, — ^but  she  is  rich  in  men!  Her 
perseverance  is  not  at  all  akin  to  that  of  ancient  Rome,  which  never  made 
peace  till  victory  enabled  her  to  dictate  the  terms.  Austria,  on  the  contrary, 
has  repeatedly  submitted  to  save  her  existence  by  passing  under  the  yoke. 
She  never  gives  quarter,  but  she  has  no  objection  to  receive  it.  With  all 
this  command  of  men,  however,  the  miserable  state  of  her  finances  will  not 
allow  her  to  bring  great  armies  at  once  into  the  field.  While  Louis XIV. 
had  AGO, 000  men  in  arms,  Austria  could  with  difficulty  embody  70,000.  in 
1756  she  raised  100,000,  to  oppose  the  King  of  Prussia  with  ^00,000.  Id 
1792  she  took  the  field  with  170,000,  against  France  with  an  army  of 
600,000.  In  spite  of  the  numerous  subsidies  which  she  draws  from  other 
countries,  she  still  remains  poor.  During  the  last  war,  notwithstanding  the 
immense  loans  which  she  received  from  England,  she  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  a  paper  currency,  and  five  times  failed  in  her  engagements  with 
her  creditors.  But  if  her  poverty  prevents  her  from  raising  large  armies, 
she  can  recruit  them  easily — ^for  the  materials  are  never  wanting.  Her 
strength,  therefore,  is  not  shown  by  one  but  by  successive  efforts.  What 
she  wants  in  eaptension,  she  makes  up  in  depih.  As  she  can  dispose  of  men 
like  property,  her  conscriptions  have  no  limit,  not  even  that  which  high 
prices  usually  put  upon  the  consumption  of  other  articles;  for  in  Austria  the 
expenses  of  living,  of  clothing,  of  education,  etc.,  do  not  amount  to  the  fifth 
part  of  what  they  do  in  England.     It  is  the  small  value  of  individual  lives 
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which  explains  how  such  immense  armies  were  consumed  by  the  Eastern 
goyernraenis,  by  Turkey,  and  by  the  Crusades.  England,  from  a  contrary 
cause,  has  always  been  sparing  oC  men. 

It  is  this  conHnuous  force  which  Austria  possesses,  that  affords  the  key  to 
her  unwearied  obstinacy  in  war;  to  the  interminable  campaigns  of  Charles  Y.; 
his  extravagant  expeditions  to  Africa;  the  thirty  years'  war;  the  war  of  the 
saccession  of  Spain;  thatofthe  succession  ofCharlesYL;  the  second  seven  years' 
war  against  the  King  of  Prussia;  and,  lastly,  the  twenty-two  years'  war  against 
the  French  Revolution.  The  armies  of  Austria,  if  they  are  not  immortal  for 
their  heroism,  maybe  said  to  be  so  by  the  rapidity  of  their  resurrection.  Na- 
poleon, in  order  to  make  himself  master  of  Upper  Italy,  in  1796,  was  obliged 
to  destroy  five  armies  in  one  year.^  The  best  plan,  therefore,  of  vanquish- 
ing Austria  is  that  which  Napoleon  in  ail  his  campaigns  adopted,  of  in- 
vading and  surprising  her,  without'leaving  her  time  to  recover  herself.  Give 
her  breathing  time,  and  she  will  soon  recruit  her  armies,  from  her  immense 
depdts  in  Hungary,  Transylvania,  'and  Croatia. 

Among  all  the  automata  that  alldw  themselves  to  be  slaughtered  for  five- 
pence  per  day,  the  Austrian  soldier  is  the  most  deserving  of  compassion. 
The  chastisement  which  awaits  him  for  the  slightest  offences  is  the  most 
Ignominious  that  can  be  inflicted  ;  the  reward  of  his  toils  and  his  bravery, 
the  most  miserable  that  can  be  given.  The  food,  the  pay,  and  the  clothing 
ef  the  Austrian  are  inferior  to  those  of  any  other  soldier  in  Europi>.  Life; 
where  men  are  at  all  trained  to  reflection,  is  not  a  thing  to  be  bought  for  a 
sordid  price.  It  may  be  gifted,  but  cannot  be  'sold.  To  dispel  these  illu- 
sions of  honour  which  animate  the  soldier,  is  to  deprive  the  military  pro- 
fession of  its  only  redeeming  quality.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  fought 
for  the  name  of  their  country  ;  the  French  for  Francis  I. — ^for  Henry  IV. 
— for  Napoleon — for  Frances— for  glory  ;  the  Turks  for  their  religion.  But 
the  Austrian  soldier  fights  neither  for  loyalty,  nor  religion,  nor  honour.  He 
never  sees  a  king  at  the  head  of  an  army.  He  is  scarcely  aware  that  he  has 
an  emperor.  From  the  first  existence  of  the  empire,  only  a  single  enthu- 
siastic movement  is  to  be  found  among  the  Hungarians,  when  in  the  presence 
of  their  suppliant  Queen,  they  exclaimed,  ''Moriamur  pro  Rege  nostro 
Maria  Theresa."  Almost  ignorant  of  his  general's  existence,  the  Austrian 
soldier  can  feel  no  enthusiastic  attachment  to  him.  Frequently  these  ge- 
nerals are  strangers,  such  as  Tilly,  Montecuculli,  Eugene,  Lacy,  etc.  The 
jealous  policy  of  the  Court  will  not  allow  the  generals  to  court  popularity, 
or  to  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  their  followers.  Twice  only  have  the  Austrian 
troops  showed  any  thing  like  enthusiasm  for  their  generals — for  Prince 
Eugene  and  for  Laudon.  In  this  age,  in  which  prodigies  of  valour  have 
been  effected  by  military  eloquence,  the  Austrian  government  has  allowed 
nothing  but  a  brief  proclamation  at  the  opening  of  each  campaign,  com- 
manding obedience,  rather  4ban  rousing  to  effort.  No  triumphal  arches — 
no  annalist  to  record  his  exploits — no  monuments  to  attest  his  victories, 
present  themselves  to  the  imagination  of  the  Austrian  soldier.  Nor  can  his 
courage  be  much  animated  by  the  prospect  of  a  medal,  which  he  must  look 
upon  rather  as  a  badge  of  inferiority,  than  as  an  honour,  since  it  is  never 
worn  by  the  officers ;  while  the  officers,  in  turn,  can  have  no  strong  incen- 
tive to  exertion  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  Cross  of  Maria  Theresa,  the  re- 
quisites for  which  are  too  numerous  and  too  difficult. 

Armies  such  as  these  make  no  rapid  conquests,  and  give  little  empldy- 
ment  to  bme.    But,  in  return,  a  force  of  this  kind,  being  almost  entirely 
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material  in  its  nature*  is  exempt  t^om  those  alterations  whieh  disturb  tile' 
action  of  moral  power.  The  government,  accordingly,  calculates  its  strength 
numerically ;  and  reckons  not  by  souls,  but  bodies.  Though  fitter  for  re- 
sistance than  aggression,  this  strength  has  always  aimed  at  conquest  when  it 
promised  to  be  safe  and  easy ;  and,  resting  her  projects  on  a  definite  and  arith- 
metical basis,  had  adopted  a  slow  and  cautious  system  of  usurpation,  and 
shown  the  most  determined  obstinacy  in  retaining  what  she  has  oaoe  ac- 
quired. With  the  armies  which  Austria  has  sacrificed  to  preserve  the 
dutohy  of  Milan  and  the  Low  Countries,  and  to  recover  Silesia,  Charles  XII. 
would  have  conquered  the  world.  In  a  word,  Austria  acquires  with  dif- 
ficulty, but  she  never  abandons  her  acquisitions.  The  cession  or  the  restitu- 
tion of  a  province  feels  like  a  dismemberment;  for  all  that  she  acquires  she 
Incorporates.  She  cannot  forget  any  thing  she  has  once  possessed.  Maria 
Theresa,  whenever  Silesia,  which  she  had  ceded  to  Frederic,  was  men- 
tioned, used  to  exclaim,  in  a  tone  of  emotion,  ''  I  feel  it  in  my  heart! " 
Although  Austria  had  recognised  the  Cisalpine  Republic  by  the  treaty  of 
Campo  Formio,  when  she  re-entered  Italy  in  1799,  she  annidled  the  sales  of 
national  property,  and  chastised,  as  rebels,  all  the  Italians  who  had  entered 
into  the  service  of  the  Republic.  In  the  wars  of  1805  and  1809,  the  Italian 
officers  who  were  made  prisoners  were  reproached  as  reheU  to  the  House  of 
Austria ;  and,  in  181  A,  when  she  took  violent  possession  of  the  Italian  pro* 
vinces,  she  announced  that  she  was  about  to  re-enter  her  oH  dominums  ! 
For  Austria  there  is  no  such  thing  as  prescription.  Her  titles  of  property 
subsist  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  time.  Treaties  she  locAis  upon 
merely  as  truces,  that  enable  her  to  recover  breath  and  vigour  tor  the 
next  attack.  Like  the  Court  of  Rome,  she  can  bend  to  circumstances ;  but 
is  always  ready  to  revive  her  pretensions.  Should  the  opportunity  occur, 
Rome  would  be  ready  again  to  assert,  as  she  did  under  Alexander  VI. » 
her  universal  supremacy,  and  again  to  demand  from  England  the  homage  and 
tribute  due  by  a  vassal  to  his  lord.  In  all  her  treaties,  Austria  has  the  same 
convenient  mental  reservations.  The  knowledge  that  she  possesses  twenty- 
eight  miUions  of  subjects,  with  whom  she  can  play  the  game  of  war  for  ever, 
inspires  her  with  an  avarice  like  that  of  the  Athenian  madman^  who  thought 
that  every  vessel  that  entered  the  Pirsus  was  his  own  1 

An  eloquent  writer  has  compared  the  despotism  of  Austria  lo  a  noxious 
vapour,  blighting  every  thing  it  lights  upon  ;  and  the  companion  expresses 
exactly  the  withering  influence  which  this  government  exerts  over  all  its 
subjects.    When  it  kills,  it  is  by  stifling.    Rewards,  the  great  spring  of 
human  action,  are  excluded  from  the  scheme  of  its  internal  policy.    Soine- 
times  it  is  sparing  even  in  punishment,  from  the  fear  of  rousing  into  activity 
those  minds  which  she  would  wish  to  reduce  as  much  as  possible  into  a 
State  of  vegetation.    Madame  de    Stae)  says,  there  is  no  instance  in 
Austria  of  any  one  being  punished  for  doing  too  little,  though  occasionally 
one  may  be  punished  for  doing  too  much.  The  Austrian  Government  would 
not  permit  llie  representation  of  Pellieo*s  tragedy  *'  Eufemo  de  Messina," 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  was  likely  to  produce  too  strong  an  efTect  on 
the  spectators.  The  Austrian  Censorhas  a  list  of  prohibited  books  as  nume- 
rous as  that  of  rho  Holy  Office  at  Rome.  Montesquieu  is  at  this  hour  proscribed 
^rom  the  library  at  Vienna.    The  science  of  legislation  is  naturally  consi- 
dered as  not  only  dangerdus  but  useless,  where  the  sovereign  is  the  sole 
legislator.    Napoleon,  who  knew  how  lo  touch  the  sore  parts  of  his  op- 
ponents, when  he  toolfpc^^stohof  ViUiounai  1809,  ordprod  a  general  pardoa 
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10  be  given  to  all  the  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  caused  the 
Works  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Diderot,  and  others,  to  be  printed  and  circu- 
lated. Alt  foreign  Journals  are  prohibited  in  Austria.  The  different  states 
of  which  it  is  composed  have  but  one  Journal,  which  merely  delivers,  at 
second  band,  the  oracular  responses  of  the  V  Austrian  Observer,"  which  is 
printed  in  the  capital.  Sometimes  the  newspaper  of  one  province  is  pub- 
lished in  another.  In  18^1,  the  Milan  Gazette  was  published  in  Vienna. 
It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  if  the  sciences,  and  particularly  literature, 
owe  little  or  nothing  to  this  government.  In  the  last  century,  the  Court  of 
Vienna  gave  the  sounding  title  of  C4B$arian  poet,  with  a  miserable  salary, 
lo  Apostolo  Tezio,  to  Metastasio,  and  others.  In  the  present,  even  this 
scanty  munificence  has  been  retrenched.  Government  stopt  the  pension  of 
the  poet  Parini,  who  died  almost  in  poverty,  and  recalled  the  splendid  re-' 
wards  which  Buonaparte  had  conferred  on  the  living  poet  Monti.  Europe 
has  scarcely  yet  recovered  from  her  astonishment  at  flie  violence  of  the 
Imperial  anathema,  fulminated  at  Laybach,  in  1821,  against  the  prc^ess 
of  knowledge. 

And  yet,  while  Austria  persecutes  literary  men,  she  pretends  to  encourage 
the  instruction  of  the  people.  In  her  regulations  for  public  instruction,  wo 
find  a  pompous  enumeration  of  lyceums,  elementary  schools  of  different 
kinds,  etc.  Every  village  is  to  be  provided  with  a  teacher  of  reading  and 
writing— *«nd  every  parent  who  does  not  send  his  family  to  school  is  to  be 
subject  to  fine,  etc.  But  the  fact  is,  that  nothing  of  all  this  is  ever  reduced 
to  practice  over  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  inhabitants  of  all 
Hungary,  Transylvania,  Croatia,  Buoornia,  etc.,  amounting  toabout  twelve 
millions,  can  neither  read  nor  write.  Austria  has  preserved  one  hdf  of  her 
provinces  in  all  that  primitive  rudeness  and  barbarism  in  which  she  re- 
ceived them  from  the  Turks,  or  the  Gothic  chiefs  of  the  dark  ages.  There 
is  perhaps  no  other  instance  where  a  government  professing  the  Christian 
religion  hasifans  laboured  to  render  ignorance  perpetual.  The  aatriciio 
glehm  still  exists  in  Hungary,  in  Gallioia,  in  Croatia,  and  other  Austrian 
provinces ;  while  Russia  is  every  day  emancipating  her  serfs,  opening 
caoais,  erecting  cities,  and  civilizing  even  the  savages  of  the  Crimea.  The 
Russian  Czars  have  done  more  for  civilization  in  fifty  years,  than  the  Aus- 
trian Caesars  in  three  centuries. 

It  is  nsual  with  some  writers  to  quote,  as  the  model  of  a  good  administra- 
tion, the  governraient  of  Maria  Theresa  and  Joseph  the  Second  during  the 
last  century  in  Lombardy .  There  is  exaggeration  enough  in  this ;  but  there  is 
some  truth  also.  There  is  no  doubt  that  those  sovereigns  did  more  good 
than  any  of  their  predecessors.  But  it  is  at  least  as  certain,  that  what  they 
did  bore  no  proportion  to  what  they  might  have  done.  When  Napoleon 
created,  armed,  and  enriched  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  he  proved  experimen- 
tally, that  the  Austrian  princes,  who  had  preceded  him,  had  done  little  more 
than  sketch  the  outline  of  those  improvements  of  which  Lombardy  was  sus- 
ceptible. We  may  add,  that  the  evils  which  Italy  now  suffers  from  the 
Austrian  government,  but  too  effectually  cancel  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  any 
merit  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  memory  of  the  past. 

Joseph  II.,  that  great  contriver  of  laws  and  projects,  wished  to  give  a  sti^ 
mulos  lo  industry  and  manufactures,  and,  with  the  usual  narrow  policv  of 
theorists,  adopted  the  system  of  restriction.  But  industry  cannot  flourish  in 
a  kingdom  where  there  is  no  luxury, — no  splendid  court, — no  rapid  circu- 
lation nor  facility  of  communication, — no  sort  of  emulation  or  encourage-* 
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ment.  In  spite  of  all  Joseph's  reslrictions,  therefore,  the  project  failed,  atH^ 
Austrian  industry  remained  stationary.  Napoleon,  in  less  than  ten  yeais, 
formed  manufactories  all  over  France ;  ^hile  Austria,  after  thirty  years  oC 
restriction,  has  never  heen  able  to  produce  any  one  klndof  manufaetare  that 
can  compete,  not  merely  with  the  £nglish<or  the  French^  but  even  with  the 
manufactures  of  Saxony  or  Switzerland. 

But  of  what  importance  is  it  to  Austria  that  she  possesses  no  great  men — 
no  civilization— BO  internal  commeroe-^no  floorishing  manufactures — no 
national  weatth-^no  thinking  and  reflecting  subjects?  These  things  may  ao 
doubt  add  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness,  and  to  the  glory  and  strength  of 
individual  nations :  but  they  require  vigilance,  knowledge,  and  activity  oo 
the  part  of  the  government ;  and  Austria  was  not  born  to  make  such  aacri- 
fiees  for  such  objects.  Her  vocation  is  to  command,  and  not  to  make  happy; 
— and  it  is  enough  todeter^her  from  wishing  to  rule  well,  that  many  labour- 
ers must  be  associated  in  the  task,  and  power  be  partitioiied  among  infe- 
riors. She  is  one  of  those  bad  riders  who  would  rather  mount  a  hack  than  a 
hunter.  Her  highest  ambition  is  the  possession  of  a  submiasive  standing, 
army,  securing  the  obedience  of  a  submissive  people ;  and  for  this  she  aacri- 
fices  revenue,  population,  and  moral  strength.  All,  accordingly,  issileooe 
and  mystery  over  the  extent  of  this  vast  empire.  Publicity  is  banished  from 
its  courts  and  its  public  offices.  There  are  no  official  statislics-*-no  aoGoanl9 
of  income  and  expenditure.  But  if  the  state  of  the  finances  is  a  secrett  it  is 
sufficiently  well  known  that  the  revenue  is  small,  and  that  the  goveromeni 
is  poor.  The  population  is  estimated  at  about  28  millions,  and  the  annual 
receipts  amount  to  little  more  than  i%  millions  sterling.  About  S  millions 
must  be  added  for  the  Italian  provinces.  Their  population  amounts  to 
^,000,000,  so  that  their  payments  are  about  double  those^of  the  other  sub- 
jects of  Austria. 

The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  is  a  common  subject  of  declaauitioir 
among  political  writers.  It  is  certainly  the  most  atrocious  of  those  Crimea 
that  sully  the  annals  of  modern  history ;  and  yet  the  perfidy  of  the  court  oi 
Catharine  of  Medici  is  not  without  a  parallel.  It  is  surprising  how  it  ooutd 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  defenders  of  liberty,  that  the  court  of  Vienna 
has  always  conducted  itself  with  a  perfidy  not  less  refined  than  that  of  Ca- 
tharine, against  those  provinces  which,  at  diflerent  periods,  have  risen  against 
her  tyranny.  The  policy  of  Catharine  was  at  least  disclaimed  by  her  suc- 
cessors. France  herself  disavowed  the  crime.  But  the  Court  of  Vienna 
seems  to  have  consecrated  the  Machiavelian  maxim,  that  all  means  are 
lawful  to  destroy  an  enemy.  Among  the  repeated  acts  of  treachery  of  which 
this  government  has  been  guilty  towards  its  internal  enemies,  we  shall  select 
one  or  two  of  the  more  striking  and  notorious,  as  proofs  of  the  spirit  by 
which  it  has  been  actuated  from  generation  to  generation.  In  1619. 
Ferdinand  II.,  after  having  defeated  the  Elector  Palatine  and  eolered 
Prague,  kept  up,  for  three  months,  a  system  of  pretended  amity  with  the 
Bohemians,  who  had  risen  in  arms  to  recover  their  ancient  rights.  He  then 
suddenly  seized  upon  AO  of  the  principal  insurgents,  33  of  whom  were  put 
to  death.  Many  others  were  banished,  and  many  had  their  property  con- 
fiscated. Those  who  admitted  having  taken  part  in  the  insurrection  were 
allowed,  in  mockery,  to  retain  their  titles  and  honours,  but  were  deprived 
of  their  property.  Sixty  years  afterwards,  the  Emperor  Leopold,  desirous 
of  a  pretext  for  abolishing  hereditary  monarchy  in  Hungary,  pretended  to 
believe  that  many  of  the  Hungarian  nobles  kept  up  a  corre^odence  with. 
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Tekeli,  who  was  then  in  arms  for  the  independence  of  the  kingdom.  He 
immediately  constituted  a  military  tribunal,  and  filled  Hungary  with  prisons, 
torture,  and  death.  No  fewer  than  thirty  public  executioners  were  attached 
to  the  commission.  The  tribunal  sat  in  Epenes,  and  was  called  the  Bloody 
Court  of  Epenes.  If  these  atrocities  are  forgotten  by  Europe,  they  are 
deeply  engraven  in  the  memory  of  tht)  Hungarians.  This  kind  of  treachery 
really  seems  hereditary  in  Austria.  Even  the  purer  reign  of  Joseph  II.  is 
not  exempt  from  it.  When  in  1787  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Belgium, 
*  this  Emperor  exclaimed,  that  '*  it  was  necessary  to  quench  the  flames  of  the 
rebellion  with  blood/'  Finding  afterwards  that  the  resistance  was  more 
obstinate  than  he  had  anticipated,  he  apparently  grew  milder,  suppressed 
his  resentment,  dissembled,  demanded  conferences  with  the  insurgents,  and 
promised  amnesties  and  oblivion ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  storm  blown  over 
than  he  recalled  his  pardon,  violated  all  his  engagements,  and  commenced 
the  system  of  prosecution.  During  the  last  insurrection  in  Italy  in  1821, 
Ihe  Austrian  government  followed  out  the  same  system  of  deceit  and  perfidy. 
The  better  to  discover  those  concerned  in  Uie  revolutionary  movements,  it 
pretended  ignorance  and  apathy  for  more  than  six  months,  and  then  sud- 
denly commenced  a  fearful  system  of  prosecution,  the  procedure  of  which 
was  enveloped  in  all  the  gloom  and  mystery  of  that  of  the  Inquisition.  And 
as  if  to  put  the  finishing  hand  to  its  despotic  insolence,  it  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  judicial  magistracy  in  Milan  that  Porta  who  had  filled  with  grief  and 
terror  so  many  families  in  Lombardy. 

How  then,  it  may  be  asked,  does  Austria  oppose  her  foreign  enemies? 
We  answer,  1.  By  mere  physical  strength.  2.  By  the  supplies  ^e  re^ 
ceives  through  her  alliance  with  England.  3.  By  the  deceit  and  meanness 
which  she  makes  use  of  in  diplomacy.  Before  England,  by  its  commercial 
wealth,  acquired  the  ascendancy  in  Europe,  the  Austrian  government 
ousted  principally  by  the  sale  of  titles  and  investitures,  and  by  supplies, 
sometimes  obtained  voluntarily,  sometimes  extorted  by  deceit  or  by  force. 
Maximilian  borrowed  from  every  body,  paid  nobody,  and  yet  was  constantly 
in  want  of  money.  Charles  V .  refused  to  repay  to  Henry  VIII.  the  money 
he  had  received  in  loan.  Charles  YI.  shared  with  his  ambassadors  the 
presents,  which,  by  their  means,  he  had  received  from  the  Court  of  Spain. 
Formerly,  when  the  German  Emperors  were  in  want  of  money,  they  made 
a  commercial  journey  to  Italy,  to  sell  investitures  to  the  Marquises  of  Fer^ 
rara,  or  the  Dukes  of  Milan,  and  titles  to  all  the  usurping  chiefs  of  Italy. 
But  when  England  became  one  of  the  principal  states  of  Europe,  they 
abandoned  their  profession  of  Chevalier  d' Industrie  for  the  safer  trade  of 
receiving  the  pay  of  England.  And  as  long  as  England  has  Continental 
enemies  to  hold  in  «heck,  and  is  willing  to  pay  in  subsidies  for  the  assistance 
of  Austria,  there  is  little  doubt  that  Austria  will  neither  alter  her  system  of 
finance,  nor  her  plan  of  depression  and  darkness.  Maria  Theresa  herself, 
rather  than  civilize  Transylvania,  Croatia,  etc., 'and  thus  increase  the  taxable 
capital  of  the  empire,  descended  to  sanction  a  plan  of  public  begging  in  all 
the  churches.  On  the  contrary,  should  the  supplies  from  England  cease, 
Austria,  if  she  wishes  not  to  sink  at  once  into  a  power  of  the  third  rank, 
being  no  longer  able  to  sell  the  services  of  her  armies  to  England,  will  be 
compelled  to  sell  prosperity  and  moral  dignity  to  her  subjects. 

Many  of  the  Emperors  of  the  House  of  Austria  were  given  to  the  study 
of  alchymy ;  but  unfortunately  they  seem  all  to  have  been  ignorant,  that  the 
surest  means  by  which  a  government  can  make  gold  is  by  the  furtherance 
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of  civilization.  DespotiBm,  however,  must  sometiines  sacrifice  fl(Hnediiiig« 
even  throu^  self-love.  The  Sultan  of  Constantinople  cannot  at  his  pleasore 
cutoff  the  Mufti  s  head,  or  drink  wine— in  public.  He  must  appear  sober 
if  he  virishes  to  be  all-powerful.  And  thus,  in  Austria,  the  reigning  monarchs 
have  always  avoided  the  scandal  of  abandoning  the  empire  to  the  caprice  of  a 
favourite,  of  a  confessor,  or  a  mistress.  This  monarchy  never  had  a  P6re  La 
Chaise  or  a  Pompadour.  The  Jesuits,  it  is  true,  had  for  some  time  almost 
the  sole  management  of  the  court  under  Ferdinand  II. ;  but  that  was  the 
general  malady  of  the  age.  Louis  XIV.  had  Richelieu  for  a  favourite,  and 
he^  in  turn,  was  influenced  by  the  Capuchin  Joseph.  Externally,  indeed, 
there  is  perhaps  no  court  more  economical,  more  modest,  more  regular,  or 
apparently  more  popular  than  that  of  Austria.  When  the  inhabitants  of 
Vienna  see  their  Emperor  in  a  plain  carriage,  mingling  with  his  subjects 
on  the  Prater,  can  they  venture  to  insinuate  any  thing  about  the  profasion  of 
government?  Can  they  demand  a  strict  account  of  receipts  and  disbursements 
from  a  monarch  who  allows  the  Archdukes  only  2,000/.  a  year,  and  pays 
Rossini  at  the  rate  of  a  guinea  a  concert?  To  all  these  inconveniences  the 
Austrian  Government  submits,  in  order  to  escape  the  greater  evil  of  a  popular 
constitution. 

The  Emperor  Frederic  III.  used  to  compare  himself  to  a  willow  (hat  beoC 
with  the  blast,  and  rose  again  when  the  storm  had  passed  over :  and  Ihia 
comparison  may  be  applied  to  the  policy  of  all  his  bouse.  Its  power  of 
resistance  consists  in  its  pliability ;  it  has  adopted  as  a  rule  of  conduct,  the 
maxim  in  fencing,  ''La  faiblesse  iait  la  force."  Vienna  was  once  besieged 
by  the  Bohemians ;  once  by  the  Turks ;  and  has  been  twice  taken  in  our  own 
times.  But  the  government  always  bent  without  breaking.  Ferdinand, 
when  unable  to  contend  against  the  Turks  in  the  field,  yielded,  and  consented 
to  pay  them  a  tribute,  which  bis  successor  Maximilian  long  submitted  to 
continue.  When  Rodolph  was  unable  to  make  head  against  the  insur^oit 
Bohemians,  he  also  yielded,  and  pretended  to  recognise  their  rights,  that  he 
might  gain  time  and  strengSi  to  crush  them  the  first  opportunity.  Such  was 
also  the  douUe  policy  she  employed  with  the  Transylvanian  princes,  and 
with  her  disaffected  subjects  in  Hungary.  Keeping  in  view  the  great  prio-- 
ciple  of  this  state,  namely,  that  power  consists  in  the  capacity  of  wielding  an 
immense  brute  force— -of  recruiting  her  ranks  from  an  inexhaustible  mine 
of  men,-f-we  perceive  how  little  she  requires  the  aid  of  honour,  of  love  of 
country,  or  commercial  wealth  for  her  support.  The  insult  which  a  Turkish 
Pasha  offered  to  the  ambassador  of  Charles  VI.,  the  Count  ofNeuperg,  by 
spitting  in  his  face,  Cromwell,  Louis XIV.,  or  Napoleon  would  have  washed 
out  with  the  blood  of  thousands ;  Charles  VI.  and  his  successors  more  pnn 
dently  overlooked  it.  An  insult  which  would  have  paralyzed  the  powers  of 
the  French  monarchy,  made  no  impression  on  the  cynical  endufance  of 
Austria.  The  dignified  Maria  Theresa,  to  obtain  the  alliance  of  Spain  and 
France,  descended  so  far  a^to  pay  court  to  the  singer  Farinelli,  and  to  keep 
up  a  correspondence  with  Madame  de  Pompadour,  whom,  in  Vienna,  she 
would  have  shut  up  in  a  penitentiary.  The  instant  that  Ferdinand  III.  sufr- 
|»ected  thatWallenstein  was  gaining  too  much  popularity,  he  forgot  that  it 
was  Wallenstein  who  had  saved  his  throne,  and  caused  him  to  be  assassinated. 
After  his  death,  however,  he  did  not  neglect  to  provide  3,000  masses  for  the 
good  of  his  soul.  Vienna  was  on  the  point  of  being  tadien  by  Kara  Mustapha. 
Sobieski  rushed  forward  to  save  the  capital  and  tlie  kingdom — and  LeipoH 
dMained  to  embrace  hie  delitterer  I    During  the  next  century,  Maria  The- 
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tesA  usurped  and  partitioned  a  part  ot  Poland,  which  had  been  instrumental 
in  the  preservation  of  her  crown.  At  the  peace  of  1809,  Austria  abandoned 
to  the  vengeance  of  Napoleon  the  Tyrolese  Hofer,  who  had  headed  the  rising 
in  the  Tyrol  against  Napoleon.  This  hereditary  and  systematic  ingratitude 
is  only  to  be  found  in  a  government  which  feels  that  virtue  of  any  kind  is  un* 
necessary  to  its  existence.  In  1800  she  formed  an  alliance  with  Russia,  and 
led  into  Italy  the  barbarous  hordes  of  Siberia  and  Tartary  to  fight  in  the 
name  of  the  Catholic  religion.  In  1821  she  protected  the  Turks  against  the 
Greeks;  and,  at  the  congress  ofVerona  in  1823,  forbade  the  Greek  envoys 
to  come  near  the  town,  and  ventured  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  Mahometans 
in  the  presence  of  the  descendants  of  the  first  champions  of  the  Gross. 

The  result  of  the  whole  then  is,  that  Austria  does  not  aspire  after  glory-^ 
she  is  content  with  a  tranquil  longevity.    She  avoids  all  strong  sensations, 
lively  pleasures,  and  violent  shocks,  like  those  phlegmatic  persons  to  whom 
mere  existence  is  enjoyment.    England  enriches  herself  by  commerce  and 
conquest — but  her  riches  and  her  commerce  are  liable  to  all  the  variatiofis 
of  accident.    The  war  with  her  American  dominions,  and  the  Continental 
system  of  Napoleon,  were  two  dangerous  crises  in  her  history;  and  already 
the  state  of  her  Indian  provinces  is  a  subject  of  anxiety.     The  conquests  of 
France  are  rapid — but  her  reverses  are  not  less  so.     Iter  glorv  is  purchased 
at  the  price  of  comfort,  peril,  and  anxiety.     The  history  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  VIII.,  of  Francis  I.,  of  Henry  IV.,  of  the  wars  of  the  League  and 
of  the  Fronde,  the  Regency,  the  late  Revolution,   have  all  Ae  startling 
effect  ot  romance.    And  yet  France,  after  all  her  triumphs  and  her  toils, 
has  lost  the  greater  part  of  her  colonies,  and  some  portions  of  her  proper 
territory.    Wariike  France,  the  terror  of  the  nineteenth  century,  after 
twenty  years  of  brilliant  victory,   is  less  extensive  and  less  powerftai  at 
this  moment  than  the  supine,  voluptuous  France  of  the  eighteenth.    Aus- 
tria,  again,    rises  slowly,  secretly,   almost  imperceptibly  *— she  creeps 
along  die  ground,  undisturbed  by  the  anxieties  that  are  bred  in  higher 
regions,  and  suffering  only  from  the  occasional  and  temporary  injuries 
which  she  receives  in  war.     After  having  been  the  scorn  and  the  mock  of 
Europe  for  twenty  years,  she  is  at  this  moment  stronger,  more  extensive, 
and  more  compact  than  before  her  defeats  1    The  anagram  of  Ferdinand  III . 
A.  K.  I.  o.  v.,  which  he  interpreted,  JiuBtria  est  imperare  wbi  universo, 
is  not  very  likely,  we  think,  to  be  verified  in  our  day ;  yet  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that,  because  Austria  does  not  openly  aspire  afta*  the  sceptre  of 
the  world,  she  has  entirely  lenounced  the  hope  or  the  wish  of  conquest. 
Austria  is  poor,  but  her  ambition  peeps  out  under  her  rags.     If  Charles  V. 
had  been  less  intolerant,  his  scheme  of  universal  monarchy,  perhaps,  had 
been  no  chimera.     The  views  of  his  successors  were  less  extravagant,  but 
they  have  all  steadily  contemplated  the  extension  of  their  empire.    Ferdi- 
nand II.,  about  \6U,  formed  the  project  of  taking  possession  of  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  of  acquirirtg  a  naval  force,  and  closing  the  access  to  Germany 
against  the  Northern  powers.    Wallenstein  was  actually  named  admiral  of 
the  Baltic  Sea.    Charles  VI.  established  a  company  in  Ostend,  with  the 
view  of  forming  a  direct  communication  and  trade  with  India,  and  at-^ 
tempted  a  naval  station  near  Fiume.    Every  body  knows  the  plans  and 
projects  of  Joseph  II.  with  regard  to  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt.    He 
had  also  the  design  of  making  himself  master  of  the  mouth  of  the  Danube ; 
and  was  ready  to  abandon  to  Catharine  the  glory  of  taking  Constantinople, 
provided  he  might  share  with  her  the  Turkish  empire,  as  he  had  done  be- 
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fore  in  (he  case  of  Poland.  That  old  established  House  is  ever  ready  (o 
embark  in  any  copartnership  of  spoliation^  and  safe  and  ignoble  plunder. 
Should  the  Turkish  empire  give  way  before  the  valour  of  the  Greeks,  ve 
shall  see  Austria  throw  herself  upon  the  spoil,  and  seize  on  Servia  and  Bos- 
nia, which  she  has  long  coveted.  If  France  first,  and  afterwards  Prussia, 
bad  not  defended  the  liberties  of  Bavaria,  how  soon  would  it  have  been  ab- 
sorbed in  the  abyss  of  Austria?  She  wants  nothing  but  money  to  make  her 
formidable.  In  this  view  the  possession  of  Italy  is  an  incalculable  advan- 
tage. If  it  exacts  from  her  some  vigilance,  and  causes  her  some  anxiety,  it 
furnishes  her  at  the  same  with  the  means  of  supporting  a  numerous  army 
even  in  the  time  of  peace.  She  draws  from  her  Italian  provinces  more  than 
a  million  sterling,  free  of  all  expense  :  and  the  Other  little  kingdoms  of  Italy 
all  pay  her  tribute.  Naples,  for  four  yeat's,  has  had  to  maintain,  at  tier 
own  expense,  A0,000  Austrian  troops ;  and  Piedmont  15,000,  for  two  years. 
The  Italian  princes  pay  to  Austria  an  annual  tribute  for  their  provincial  pa* 
shaliks,  and  Austria  finds  her  strength  in  their  weakness.  We  cannot  un-> 
dersland  how  France  and  Russia  can  thus  allow  Austria  to  exercise  this 
absolute  dominion  in  the  Italian  peninsula,  and  treat  the  Italian  princes  as 
we  do  the  Nabobs  and  Rajahs  of  India.  And  although  our  Cabinet  sup- 
ported Austria  for  twenty-two  .years  during  the  last  war,  it  is  scarcely  our 
interest,  one  would  think,  that  Austria,  by  the  possession  of  Italy,  should 
be  enabled  to  dispense  with  our  assistance.  If  she  ever  becomes  rich,  she 
will  bid  adieu  to  the  Bank  of  England ;  and  England  will  lose  in  Austria  the 
assistance  of  that  arm  which  was  ever  ready  to  fight  for  any  one  who  chose 
to  pay. 

Every  government  of  Europe  has  its  own  catalogue  of  oflences  to  answer 
for  at  the  bar  of  humanity;  but  Austria  (with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
Turkey]  is  certainly  tlie  most  guilty.  This  is  no  hasty  assertion ;  it  is  the 
<^ult  ot  history.  From  the  time  of  Duke  Albert  to  the  present  day,  this 
House  has  been  engaged  in  a  continual  war  against  liberty.  There  is  no 
other  instance  in  the  history  of  the  world  of  a  struggle  thus  protracted  for 
aix  centuries,  and  even  now  carried  on  with  more  ferocity  than  ever.  She 
began  her  career  by  persecuting  the  inhabitants  of  some  barren  Swiss 
mountains ;  she  destroyed  the  Cortes  in  Castile  and  Arragon ;  ravaged  Flan- 
ders and  Holland  with  firci  and  sword;  extinguished  the  Italian  republics  in 
the  ISth  century,  and  wasted  Germany  for  thirty  years,  scattering  pesti- 
Jence  and  death  wherever  she  turned.  She  destroyed  the  seveniy-lwo 
Hansealic  ciUes  that  existed  in  Germany; — the  constitution,  the  liberty,  the 
prosperity,  even  the  books  and  language  of  the  Bohemians.*  She  deprived 
Hungary  of  her  independence,  her  privileges,  her  rights,  and  even  of  the 
crown  of  St.  Stephen — the  Hungarian  Palladium.  She  violated  the  Goo- 
Btitution  which  had  been  guaranteed  to  the  Low  Countries  by  the  Maritime 
Powers,  by  the  barrier  treaty.  But  the  list  is  endless.  How  many  nations 
might  demand  from  Austria  a  fearful  reckoning  for  the  prosperity,  the  in- 
dependence, the  liberty  of  which  she  has  deprived  them  1  And  what  bene- 
fits has  she  ever  conferred  on  Europe  in  return?-  None — ^save  the  lender 
boon  of  arresting  the  conquests  of  the  Turks,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Pcrfes. 
No  government,  perhaps,  ever  encountered  so  many  revolutions  as  Aus^ 
tria  has  done  during  the  difTerent  periods  of  her  political  existence.     Her 

*  After  1620,  the  BohemuMi  language  sunk  in  fact  into  a  dialect  of  the  peasaots,  thoagh  some 
pretence  it  slill  made  of  preserviog  it  from  extinction,  by  the  appointment  of  a  proTeasor  of  ibat 
uoguage  in  aouie  Universities. 
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history,  like  that  of  Turkey,  is  made  up  of  wars  and  rebellions.  Whatever 
the  Holy  Alliance  may  aay,  revolutions  are  the  result  of  actual  suffering. 
Happiness  has  no  revolutionary  tendencies ;  it  is  naisery,  slavery,  and  grief 
that  make  men  discontented^  Alsace,  Lorraine,  Franche  Comt6,  and 
Brittany  were  tranquil  under  a  government' which  l)ettered  their  condition. 
Our  own  Scotland  has  sacrlBced  the  price  of  independence  for  the  solid 
advantages  afforded  by  a  union  with  England.  Ireland,  too,  would  be 
tranquil  and  resigned,  were  she  admitted  to  the  possession  of  equal  advan- 
tages and  equal  rights.  But  what  people  can  bear  the  leaden  yoke  of  Aus- 
trian despotism  ?  The  Swiss  supported  a  war  of  two  centuries  rather  than 
resume  it.  The  Arragonese,  the  Gastilians,  and  Valentians  rose  against 
Charles  V. ;  Flanders  and  Holland  against  Philip  II. ;  and  during  the  last 
century  the  Low  Countries  again  rose  against  Joseph  II.  On  the  ap- 
pearance of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  greater  part  of  Germany  took  arms 
against  the  tyranny  of  Ferdinand  II.  From  the  days  of  John  Huss,  down 
to  the  assassination  of  Wallenstein,  a  period  of  a  century  and  a  half, 
Bohemia  was  constantly  engaged  in  revolutionary  struggles  against  the 
Austrian  yoke.  Hungary,  animated  by  a  still  more  generous  aversion  to 
slavery,  from  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  I.  to  that  of  Leopold  II.,  has  combated 
continually  for  the  right  of  having  its  own  kings,  ils  own  diets,  and  its  own 
privileges.  No  nation  can  botksi  more  generous  champions  of  independence 
than  Hungary,  which  enumerates  among  her  worthiest,  Botskai,  Gabor, 
Verellini,  Ragotski,  andTekeli.  In  1790,  the  Hungarians,  no  unworthy 
descendants  of  such  ancestors,  exclaimed  (and  perhaps  not  for  the  last  time) 
"  We  want  no  Austrian  King ! ''  In  17A6,  the  Genoese  were  compelled  to 
rise  against  the  oppression  of  the  Austrian  Government.  Can  any  one  who 
peruses  this  series  of  revolutions  wonder  that,  in  1821,  the  Italians  should 
also  have  attempted  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Austria? 

From  this  brief  sketch  of  hor  fixed  and  unchangeable  policy,  we  may 
gather,  that  Henry  lY .  would  have  conferred  a  blessing  on  Europe,  if  the 
hand  of  an  assassin  had  not  cut  short  his  life,  and  his  projects  for  leaguing 
Germany  against  the  house  of  Austria :  and  we  ought  to  feel  grateful  to  our  illus- 
trious Chatham,  who,  to  control  her  fatal  predominance,  created,  during  the 
last  century,  a  rival  kingdom  in  Prussia.  Among  those,  indeed,  who  are 
aware  of  the  facts  to  which  we  have  hastily  referred,  there  can  assuredly  be 
but  one  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  a  government  which  excomunicates 
knowledge,  prescribes  every  liberal  institution,  and  is  the  professed  enemy 
of  the  amelioration  of  the  human  race.  Writers  of  all  countries  have  ac- 
cordingly concurred  of  late  inreprobating  its  meanness  and  cruelty,  and  have 
exerted  themselves  to  place  Austria  under  the  ban  of  Europe,  with  far  more 
justice  than  she  herself,  of  old,  used  to  place  under  the  ban  of  the  empire 
the  electors  by  whom  she  was  resisted.  Be  Pradt,  Lord  Byron,  Madame 
de  Sfael,  Sismondi,  are  already  at  the  head  of  this  generous  crusade;  and 
the  most  eloquent  writers  of  France  and  England  follow  in  their  train.  Ge- 
nius seems,  indeed,  instinctively  to  know  its  enemies;  and  if  Austria  hates 
knowledge,  she  may  be  assured  that  knowledge  will,  in  due  time  repay  the 
obligation. 
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PRUSSIA.* 

It  reflects  no  little  honour  on  the  enlightened  class  of  our  politicians, 
that  they  seem  eyery  day  more  and  more  inclined  to  adopt  the  lofty  faith  of 
the  ancients  ( a  faith  for  which  thonsands  among  them  sacrificed  invaluable 
lives )  ,-^lhat  the  security  and  welfare,  as  well  as  the  honour  and  glory,  of  a 
nation,  depend  mainly  on  its  form  of  Government ;  and  that  all  questions  of 
national  happiness,  morality,  and  progressive  improvement  arc  settled  at 
once  by  the  endurance  of  an  Absolute  Monarchy.  It  is  indeed,  a  proof  o( 
extreme  narrowness  of  mind,  to  attach  any  value  to  the  casual  and  momea- 
tary  felicity  which  some  nations  have  enjoyed  under  that  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  or  even  to  form  a  conclusion  from  thence  as  to  the  cai>acity  which 
such  governments  possess 'of  amelioration.  What,  on  the  whole,  does  the 
experience  of  the  last  thousand  years  establish  so  clearly,  as  the  w^relched 
and  distracted  condition  of  the  nations  which  have  depended  for  their  happi- 
ness on  the  life  or  death  of  a  minister  or  king?— which  have  undergone, 
every  twenty  or  thirty  years,  the  agitations  of  a  true  revolution,  according  as 
mere  accident  endowed  their  masters  with  spirit,  benevolence,  and  energy, 
or  cursed  them  with  stupidity,  ferocity,  and  weakness  ?  Even  in  this  lot- 
tery, too,  how  few  have  been  the  prizes !  how  perishable  the  prosperity  (hey 
seemed  to  bring !  With  the  exception  of  our  own  England,  whose  fortunes 
and  honour  depend  not  on  the  life  of  individuals,  how  few  have  obtained 
any  security  against  the  utmost  excesses  of  misgovernment?  We  need  but 
open  our  eyes,  indeed,  to  see  these  evils,  inherent  in  absolute  monarchies, 
exemplified  in  the  present  situation  of  most  of  the  Continental  nations.  The 
favourable  auspices  which,  only  ten  years  ago,  cheered  tlie  people  of  these 
great  countries  have  already  vanished;  and  the  present  times  are  by  no 
means  calculated  to  diffuse  among  impartial  observers  cheerful  anticipations 
of  their  future  condition. 

The  author  of  the  work  before  us  has  brought  down  the  history  of  Prussia 
from  the  peace  of  Hubertsburg  to  his  own  days,  with  as  much  imiiarliality 
as  was  possible  in  the  times  in  which  he  wrote.  Though  he  avows  a  par- 
ticular admiration  for  the  ancient  historians,  and  especially  for  Tacitus,  and 
consequently  afTecls  the  style  of  that  renowned  hater  of  despotism, — a  style, 
indeed,  admirably  suited  to  the  subject,  it  is  obvious  that  the  influence  of  the 
present  times  has  pressed  so  heavily  on  him  while  describing  recent  eTcnts, 
that  it  would  have  been  better  if  he  had  withheld  this  part  at  least  of  his 
work  till  a  future  period.  Such,  at  least,  we  think,  would  have  been  the 
determination  of  Tacitus.  Of  the  reign  of  Frederic  II.  he  gives  a  more 
favourable,  and,  we  think,  a  juster  account  than  was  common  among  a  party 
of  Prussian  writers,  among  whom  Mr.  Arndt  look  the  lead : — ^and  he  doubt- 
less, in  his  dreary  confinement  at  Bonn,  may  now  frequently  reflect  on  the 
liberality  with  which  Frederic  acknowledged  the  rights  of  opinion. 

Frederic  II.  it  is  true,  did  not  alter  the  system  of  absolute  monarchy, 
to  the  administration  of  which  he  succeeded.  In  all  essential  points,  the 
military  department,  the  interior  administration,  and  the  legislative  power, 
were  concentrated  in  his  hands ,  nor  did  he  abolish  those  relics  of  the  middle 
ages, — the  prerogatives  of  one  class  of  society  over  the  other  :  but  he  made 
the  most  of  this  despotic  system,  by  the  astonishing  powers  of  his  mind ;  not 

*  Oeschichte  des  Preusainchen  Staato,  von  Frieden  Zii  HuberUburv.  bis  Zur  Zwetln  lariaer 
Abkunft.    Drei  Baende.     Frnakfurt  am  Main,  1820.— Vol.  xln.  page  460.    August,  1985. 
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only  mitigating  ils  ferocity,  but  working  all  the  good  that  li>uiu  ce  achieyed 
by  it  in  the  life  of  one  man.  ilis  great  and  redeeming  qualities  were  a 
steady  love  of  Justice,  by  which  he  prevented  the  nobles  from  indulging 
their  innate  inclination  to  extend  still  farther  privileges  already  too  repug- 
nant to  reason  and  to  right ;  secondly,  his  unexampled  Activity  in  prevent- 
ing abuses  of  delegated  power, — abuses  from  which  nothing  but  such  activity 
could  redeem  such  a  system,  and  which  are  so  apt  to  obstruct  the  designs  of 
the  best  king  when  governed  by  his  ministers ;  thirdly  Uiedirection  of  that  ac- 
tivity to  the  substantial  welfare  of  hissubjects,  by  the  promotion  of  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  commerce;  fourthly,  the  laudable  Parsimony  which  con- 
stantly insured  to  him  the  means  of  attaining  his  important  ends ;  and,  lastly, 
his  fondness  for  Literature,  his  respect  for  its  cultivators,  and  the  unbounded 
and  wholly  unprecedented  liberality  with  which  he  acknowledged  the  rights 
of  Opinion  and  of  the  Press.  This  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  most  genuine 
indication  of  his  truly  great  mind, — that  confident  in  the  truth  and  justice 
of  his  proceedings,  he  felt  that  he  would  degrade  himself  by  restraining  the 
freedom  of  opinion.  Patronizing,  both  by  his  writings  and  his  actions,  the 
rights  of  the  human  mind,  he  did  more  to  promote  the  spirit  of  philosophical 
research,  to  encourage  scientific  and  even  political  improvement,  and  to 
extinguish  superstition  and  prejudice,  than  had  been  effected  for  centuries 
before  his  time.  Some  writers  have  reproached  him  with  partiality  for 
French,  and  aversion  to  German  literature;  but  great  living  names  in  Ger- 
man literature  have  vindicated  him  from  Uiat  reproach.^  In  those  days, 
the  German  works  of  tast^  were  framed  on  the  model  of  Gottsched ;  and  it 
would  be  hard  to  insist  that  a  genius  like  that  of  Frederic  II.  should  be 
pleased  with  such  productions.  Others  have  upbraided  him  with  the  little 
regard  he  bestowed  on  the  clergy.  In  this  ho  may,  perhaps,  have  gone  too 
far ;  but  many  great  men  have  been  of  opinion,  that  too  great  deference  to 
that  order  must  ever  be  pernicious.  The  most  unreasonable  reproach  of 
all,  was  that  which  was  clamorously  urged  against  his  system,  after  the  battle 
of  Jena,  by  those  factious  and  servile  writers,  who,  unwilling  to  trace  ^the 
evil  to  its  true  source,  found  it  easier  to  calumniate  the  memory  of  the  great 
King,  than  to  denounce  the  vices  of  their  own  party :  they  said  that  the 
tpzrtt  of  his  government  was  vicious;  that  when  the  extrordinary  energy 
and  skill  which  had  given  life  and  unnatural  power  to  that  system  had 
ceased  to  enlighten  the  cabinet  of  his  successors,  its  vicious  spirit  survived, 
its  clinging  vices  spread  alike  over  the  civil  and  military  departments  of  the 
administration,  and  speedily  wrought  their  effects  in  the  temporary  ruin  of 
the  monarchy.  These  vague  and  unintelligible  calumnies,  however,  continued 
but  for  a  short  time.  They  were  silenced  by  more  enlightened  and  im- 
partial spirits,  and  are  only  now  and  then  revived  in  some  remote  aristo- 
cratical  papers. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  of  all  the  absolute  monarchs  on  the  Continent, 
excepting  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  none  ever  acquired  the  love  <rf  his 
people  to  so  great  a  degree  as  Frederic ;  and  he  gained  it,  not  by  the  gift  of  a 
ooDStitution  (for  there  was  none),  but  by  his  personal  merits ;  thus  exposing 
himself  to  the  same  charge  brought  against  the  hero  of  France,— that  he 
neglected  to  secure  the  happiness  of  his  people  against  the  vices  or  incapacity 
of  his  successors. 

The  effects  of  this  accordingly  were  but  too  soon  apparent.    After  the 

^  See  Schloffer ;  Geschichte  dc  ISten  Jahrh.  1  Theii. 
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death  of  Frederic  the  Second,  his  system  of  rule  was  reversed.  A  policf, 
vacillating,  and  without  principle  in  its  foreign  relations,  and  in  its  internal 
concerns  obeying  the  mere  impulse  of  private  passions,  very  soon  threw  tbe 
kingdom  into  the  most  horrible  confusion.  It  was  not  by  the  vices  of  Fre- 
deric's system, — it  was  by  the  absence  of  all  the  virtues  by  which  that  mo- 
narch rendered  harmless  the  evils  of  despotism,  and  gave  scope  to  enterpriae 
and  industry, — it  was  by  vices,  which,  supplanting  these  virtues,  carried  to 
their  utmost  extent  the  inherent  propensities  of  despotism  to  produce  Dational 
calamity,  that  the  decay  of  his  kingdom  was  occasioned.  The  goveniment 
of  Frederic  William  the  Second  exhibits,  indeed,  a  signal  instance  of  (he 
sudden  transitions  incident  to  absolute  monarchies,  from  great  prosperity 
and  splendohr  to  disgrace  and  misery.  This  monarch,  addicted  to  despotism 
and  debauchery,  soon  became  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  governmeDt : 
profligate  mistresses  governing  the  King ;  worthless  ministers  caballing  aod 
intriguing  against  each  other ;  crowds  of  dependants  on  mistresses  and  mi- 
nisters holding  the  public  offices  to  sale ! — These  were  the  rulers  of  the 
state ! — The  public  treasury,  which  had  been  replenished  by  the  sedulous 
economy  of  Frederic,  was  plundered  in  a  few  years ;  the  spirit  of  selfishness 
and  corruption  pervaded  all  departments;  the  aspiring  churchman  again 
raised  his  head,  and,  to  indemnify  himself  for  the  subordination  in  which 
he  had  been  kept  by  the  former  Ring,  dared  to  impose  an  intolerable  op- 
pression of  conscience.  At  length  visionaries,  exorcists,  conjurers  of  spirits, 
round  a  place  at  the  court,  and  entitled  it  to  the  description  applied,  it  we 
nghtly  remember,  by  Cardinal  de  Retz,  to  that  of  a  French  king,— "At 
this  court  reigned  all  vices  by  which  monarchies  are  ruined— dissipation, 
voluptuousness,  gaming,  and  magical  divination." 

Aner  the  death  of  Frederic  William  II.,  the  more  obvious  scandals  were 
indeed  removed.  The  Countess  of  Lichtenau  was  sent  away,  and  part  of 
the  creatures  of  the  system  discharged;  but  the  fundamental  disorders, 
which  had.  thriven  like  weeds  in  the  absence  of  a  constitution,  and  of  all 
pretensions  to  public  virtue,  still  flourished  as  before.  The  corruption  of 
the  aristocracy,  in  particular,  hastened  to  its  crisis ;  and  when  the  declining 
monarchy  ventured  to  grapple  with  the  gigantic  power  of  Napoleon,  in  the 
field  of  Jena,  it  was  found  even  more  impotent  than  that  of  Austria  in  the 
battles  of  Ulm  and  Austerlitz.  The  measureless  infamy  of  the  Prussian 
generals  in  that  war  is  now  well  known ;  but  the  profligacy  of  the  aristocracy 
also,  in  every  other  department,  was  exposed  in  a  multitude  of  publications, 
which  though  deemed  unpatriotic  by  more  recent  writers,  have  nevertheless 
been  very  serviceable,  not  only  to  history  and  to  posterity,  but  also  to  con- 
temporary minds,  as  they  have  co-operated  in  fully  demonstrating  the  utter 
rottenness  of  the  pillars  of  the  state.  ^ 

Prussia  was  now  placed  in  a  situation  doubtless  the  most  desperate  to 
which  a  state  can  be  reduced.  To  dependance  and  oppression  from  without 
were  superadded  internal  infirmities,  which  seemed  incurable,  and  the 
vigilance  of  a  suspicious  enemy,  armed  with  overwhelming  power. 

In  this  situation  of  affairs,  the  minister  Yon  Stein  seized  the  helm  of  the 
state.  He  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  ministers  of  modern  times, 
and  the  immortal  merit  of  his  services  to  Prussia  will,  though  perhaps  not 
now,  because  his  system  has  already  vanished,  but  certainly  in  future  times, 
be  fully  appreciated.    Disdaining  the  aristocracy  which  had  ruined  the 
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slate,  he  applied  (o  tfte  tiatian  for  ks  relief.  The  (wo  grand  and  inlimately 
connected  objecU  of  his  administration  were  to  deliver  his  country  from 
foreign  oppression,  and  to  create  a  liberal  constitution.  He  formed  a  plan 
for  rousing  it  to  a  sense  of  its  dignity,  by  freeing  it  from  the  degrading  domi- 
nation of  the  aristocracy, — for  inspiring  it  with  national  feelings  and  pa- 
triotism, by  admitting  it  to  a  share  in  the  public  councils,  leaving  to  each 
community  the  management  of  its  own  concerns ;  and  for  creating,  by 
these  means,  a  mental  power  in  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  which,  on  a 
proper  occasion,  whenever  fate  should  afford  it,  might  be  able  (o  break  her 
fetters  and  vanquish  the  oppressor.  How  far  and  how  long  the  King  concur- 
red in  a  system  tending  th^s  to  regenerate  the  nation  and  to  create  a  free 
constitution,  we  refrain  from  defining,  because  the  times  that  ensued  have 
decided  the  question.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  general  survey  of 
the  most  important  effects  of  this  system,  introduced  either  by  Stein  himself, 
or  by  the  ministry  which  he  formed,  and  which  acted  on  his  principles  foe 
some  time  after  his  removal. 

One  of  his  first  efforts  was  directed  to  the  emancipation  of  a  considerable 
part  of  th^  nation  from  viUanage.  During  the  period  from  1807  to  1811,. 
various  decrees  were  passed  for  fixing  the  duties  and^rights  of  the  new 
freeholders,  and  for  indemnifying  their  former  masters.^ 

In  the  year  1807,  a  law  was  passed  which  abolished  an  absurd  and  per- 
nicious distinction  between  the  estates  of  nobles  and  those  of  peasants.  For- 
merly, the  farms  of  a  nobleman  could  not  be  purchased  by  a  commoner;, 
those  of  a  commoner  might,  in  most  cases,  be  transferred  to  a  noble.  This 
law  abrogated  the  diBlinclion^  and  removed  the  impediments  to  a  free  dispo- 
sftion  of  property. 

The  property  of  the  nobles  was  exempt  firom  the  land  tax;  the  abolition  of 
this  exemption  was  gradually  prepared  and  executed,  in  spite  of  opposition, 
from  the  nobility,  in  the  year  1810. 

One  of  the  most  important  decrees  related  to  the  municipal  institution;  it 
was  framed  on  the  model  of  the  English  municipal  law;  and  was  introduced 
at  once  Ihroughout  the  whole  kingdom.  Von  Stein  rightly  regarded  this 
institution  as  tending  to  prepare  the  public  spirit  for  the  representative 
system.  Connected  with  it  was  the  abolition  of  guilds,  and  of  all  restraints 
and  privileges,  by  which  trades,  and  manufactures  had  been  hitherto  fet- 
tered. 

The  Prussian  minister  also  directed  his  views  to  the  military  department. 
In  ISOSi^and  1809,.  the  humiliating  exclusion  of  commoners  from  the  rank 
of  officer  was  removed,  and  every  soldier  was  enabled  to  attain  any  rank  in 
the  army.  At  the  same  time  the  barbarous  punishment  of  military  flogging 
was  abolished..  As  this  law  was  designed  to  excite  the  sentiment  of  mi- 
litary honour  in  the  commoners,  so  the  great  establishments  in  this  depart- 
ment were  calculated  to  create  a  national  nulitary.  The  plan  was  excellent. 
To  avoid  exciting  the  suspicions  of  a  watchful  enemy,  or  violating  a  hard 
condition  of  the  peace,  which  allowed  only  a  small  force  to  be  kept  on  foot, 
Von  Stein  directed  fresh  masses  of  the  national  youth  to  be  successively 
levied  and  trained  to  arms  for  several  years,  the  former  levies  being  dis- 
missed to  their  homes.  Care  was  taken  to  inspire  every  levy  with  proper 
feelings.  Even  the  great  measure  of  an  universal  national  armament,  exe- 
etited  at  a  later  period,  and  attended  with  such  astonishing  success,  was 

*  VaiBiiage^  that  cruel  outrage  on  the  primaiT  right*  of  man,  still  subsiits  oyer  a  great  part  of 
Boana  ^  and  the  A^oloorat  of  tboee  lerfsnow-  gi? ea  lawa  to  the  Contineot  \ 
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then  prepared  by  Vori  Stein,  in  conjunction  with  some  military  mcD,  par- 
ticularly Scharnhorst. 

The  system  of  Von  Stein  tended  to  develop  the  moral  force  of  the  nation, 
by  the  energy  inherent  in  all  liberal  institutions.  The  execution  of  this 
plan,  therefore,  required  everywhere  men  of  talent  and  of  elevated  minds. 
Knowing  that  such  men  are  not  generally  to  be  found  in  the  common  track 
of  promotion,  and  under  the  cold  formalities  of  administration,  Stein  himself 
took  pains  to  seek  them.  Men  of  this  character,  who  understood  the  ten- 
dency of  his  system,  and  co-operated  with  enthusiasm  in  his  labours,  were 
employed  in  the  most  important  parts  of  every  department,  especially  those 
of  military  afTairs  and  of  public  instruction.  Convinced  of  the  powerful  i[h 
fluence  which  mental  culture  must  have  on  the  promotion  of  such  designs, 
he  paid  great  attention  to  that  object.  By  him,  and  by  his  party,  the  Uni- 
versities of  Berlin  and  Breslau,  and,  at  a  later  period,  that  of  Bonn,  wen3 
established ;  the  whole  scheme  of  education  and  of  public  insttuction  was 
directed  to  the  development  of  national  feelings ;  and  men,  distingoishednot 
only  by  intellectual  faculties  and  scientific  attainments,  but  also  hy  liberal 
and  patriotic  sentiments,  took  the  lead  in  all  literary  institutions. 

Meanwhile,  Stein  descried  with  alarm  the  germs  of  an  interna!  opposition, 
and  tho  rising  suspicions  of  Napoleon.  In  order,  therefore,  to  settle  bis 
plan  on  a  sure  basis,  independent  of  his  own  existence  and  ministry,  he  bad 
recourse  to  one  of  those  great  mesteures,  uncontrollable  by  ordinary  con- 
siderations, and  often  the  sole  refuge  of  an  oppressed  nation.  He  founded 
the  secret  association,  celebrated  under  the  neme  of  the  Tugendhnnd.  It  is 
not  our  present  intention  to  describe  that  society;  we  would  merely  remark, 
that  it  was  composed  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  all  classes;  that  its  aim 
was  to  familiarize  the  nation  with  the  idea  of  deliverance  from  her  o{^ressors, 
and  to  awaken  all  her  powers  for  that  purpose ;  bat,  particnlarly  to  rouse 
the  national  youth,  and  to  infuse  into  them  that  lofty  patriotism,  and  fixed 
contempt  of  death,  on  which  was  founded  the  freedom  of  the  ancients.  The 
activity  of  these  men  extended  far  and  wide ;  some  of  then,  such  as  Generals 
Scharnhorst  and  Grollmann,  were  intent  on  nationalizing  the  soldiery; 
others,  like  Filche,  Schleirmacher,  etc.  influenced  the  academic  youth  by 
their  writings  and  animating  lectures;  others  again,  like  Jahn,  Amdt,  etc., 
not  only  wrote,  but  travelled  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  associalion 
in  different  places.  The  former  was  especially  engaged  in  conducting  the 
warlike  exercises  of  the  youth. 

By  the  combination  of  all  these  means,  the  kingdom  was  soon  animated 
with  a  spirit  unexampled,  perhaps,  in  any  modern  community.  Instead  of 
a  corrupt  aristocracy,  the  nation  itself  rose  up  in  the  ftill  energy  of  ^^^0^^ 
culty  that  can  render  the  sense  of  oppression  bitter,  and  the  purpose  oi 
redress  irresistible.  Even  in  flie  war  of  Napoleon  with  Austria  in  1809, 
the  direction  which  the  nationad  spirit  had  received  Was  clearly  manifested, 
nor  could  it  but  with  difficulty  be  restrained  from  breaking  forth.  The  ope- 
rations of  SchtU  are  well  remembered. 

At  this  lime.  Von  Stein  was  no  longer  at  his  post ;  in  1808  he  was  per- 
secuted and  outlawed  at  the  instance  of  Napoleon,  and  compelled  to  sea 
safely  in  flight.  Before  his  depatture,  however,  he  addressed  to  all  the  m^i 
officers  in  the  kingdom  a  circular  letter,  in  which  he  developed  the  leading 
features  of  his  system,  as  far  as  this  was  then  possible  or  safe.  That  adA«ss 
incontestably  shows  that  he  aimed  at  a  free  poliUcal  conslitutioo,  at  Ibeheaa 
4  vhich  a  national  representation  should  be  enUtied,  not  only  to  be  con- 
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suited,  but  to  vote  in  all  acts  of  legislation,  and  should  be  formed  by  the 
equal  exercise  of  their  political  rights  by  all  citizens,  whether  possessing  one 
or  one  hundred  acres  of  ground,  whether  engaged  in  trade,  or  in  the  cul- 
tiyation  of  letters.  Such  are  almost  his  own  words;  but  this  work  he  could 
not  complete. 

Though  Yon  Stein  wasdriven  from  his  post,  yet  he  had  given  a  degree  of 
stability  to  his  system  by  a  ministry  formed  in  his  spirit.  His  subcessor  also, 
the  prime  minister,  Count  and  afterwards  Prince  Hardenberg,  adhered  to  it 
for  some  time,  but  by  no  means  with  the  energy  and  firmness  of  its  author ; 
and  at  last  he  renounced  it  entirely.  Generally  speaking,  however,  this 
system,  of  which  the  substance  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  nation,  was  main- 
tained until  1815,  and  did  not  entirely  disappear  until  1818. 

In  the  year  1813,  the  astonishing  results  prepared  by  the  activity  of 
Stein,  announced  a  regenerated  people.  The  vast  scheme  of  universal  ar- 
mament (iandwehr}y  formed  by  Scharnhorst,  Arndt,  and  others,  and  ra- 
pidly executed  by  the  whole  nation ;  the  spontaneous  contributions  supplied 
to  the  impoverished  state  by  all  classes ;  the  enthusiasm  with  which  every 
order  and  condition  answered  the  call  to  arms ;  the  unequalled  courage  of 
the  soldiery  in  general,  but  especially  of  the  regiments  of  the  Landwehr, 
charging  hostile  batteries  with  the  bayonet ;  the  heroism  bf  the  volunteer 
corps,  composed  mostly  of  highlyeducated  youths  who,  like  Spartans,  regarded 
their  country  as  every  thing,  and  danger  and  death  as  nothing,  and  whose 
exploits  are  immortalized  among  the  Germans  by  the  songs  of  Theodor 
Kornor :  these  are  phenomena  almost  unexampled  in  modem  history.  As 
the  Allied  armies  advanced  to  victory.  Yon  Stein  was  recalled  to  super- 
intend the  administration  of  the  newly  conquered  countries.  The  re-ap- 
pearance of  this  minister  excited  among  the  Prussians  the  universal  hope 
of  seeing  him  reinstated  in  his  former  place ;  but  this  hope  was  not  to  be 
realised. 

Let  us  now  cast  a  glance  on  Germany,  properly  so  called.  During  the 
protectorate  of  Napoleon,  a  general  opinion,  long  existing  in  its  elements, 
had  established  Itself,  which  may  be  consistently  termed  the  fMtiaual  opi- 
nion of  the  Germans.  It  was  the  result,  not  only  of  recent  events,  but  of 
the  whole  history  of  this  people,  clearly  conceived  by  the  enlightened  clas- 
ses, and  deeply,  though  more  vaguely,  impressed  on  the  feelings  of  the 
lower  orders.  The  good  effects  of  Napoleon's  protectorate,  particularly  the 
abolition  of  the  feudal  oppressions,  and  the  prerogatives  and  power  of  the 
clergy,  were  by  no  means  undervalued ;  but  in  the  concentration  of  all 
power  in  the  persons  of  their  respective  princes,  the  people  discerned  the 
continued  evils  of  a  despotic  government,  rendered  still  more  debasing  by 
the  dependence  of  those  governments  on  a  foreign  conqueror.  The  body  of 
the  people,  therefore,  participated  everywhere  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Prussians;  and  their  princes,  in  many  cases,  gave  way  to  the  impulse. 
After  they  had  shaken  off  the  yoke,  the  national  opinion  evinced  itself  in 
favour  of  a  free  constitution  with  equal  clearness,  unanimity,  and  force. 
We  must  be  indulged  in  saying  a  word  or  two  more  on  this  subject,  parti- 
cularly as  some  English  publications  have  given  currency  to  very  erroneous 
impressions  with  regard  to  it.  In  one  popular  work,  for  example,  it  has 
been  stated  that  the  Germans  looked  almost  exclusively  to  the  English  Par- 
liameni ;  but  that  * '  the  trial  by  Jury  does  not  enjoy  such  great  favour  in  the 
estioiation  of  speculative  men  in  Germany,  as  most  English  institutions  do." 
It  is  added,  not  less  erroneously,  that  "  an  unlicensed  press  had  not  been 
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deemed  so  necessary  io  Germany,  on  account  of  the  extreme  liberality  with 
which  the  Censorship  was  administered ;  besides,  a  very  large  proportioii  of 
the  literary  men  of  Germany  reside  in  and  are  members  of  the  UniTer8itie&, 
whose  privileges  serve  as  a  protection  against  any  vexatious  interference  of 
the  police."  What  is  the  true  condition  of  these  privileges,  and  this  li- 
berality, we  shall  soon  see ;  at  present  we  shall  only  observe,  that  the  Ger- 
mans would  have  been  the  weakest  of  men  if  they  had  really  held  the 
opinions  here  imputed  to  them.  But  the  contrary  is  the  fact.  The  national 
opinion  on  a  free  constitution,  demanded  Beffresentative  assemblies,  invested 
with  true  legislative  power,  the  judicial  institution  of  Jurif-Trial,  inde- 
pendent of  the  government,  and  the  freedom  of  the  Press.  Such  was  the 
importance  attached  to  each  of  these  demands,  that  it  was  generally  deemed 
impossible  to  establish  political  liberty  without  the  union  of  those  three  in- 
stitutions .  These  sentiments  were  constantly  and  uniformly  declared  throu^ 
all  the  organs  of  public  opinion,  in  the  learned  discussions  of  natural  viiilers, 
in  the  numerous  popular  journals,  and  in  the  representative  assemblies  of 
the  different  states,  as  soon  as  they  were  introduced.*  To  these  necessary 
leases  of  a  free  constitution,  we  may  add  two  other  objects  on  which  the  ge- 
neral opinion  was  proaounced  with  almost  equal  unanimity,-— one,  the  esla- 
biishment  of  complete  freedom  of  trade,  and  of  liberty  of  internal  commerce, 
unburthened  with  local  tolls  and  taxations, — the  other  a  great  central  or 
federal  Representation,  uniting  the  different  German  communities  into  one 
vast  political  body,  and  thus  securing  the  independence  of  the  whole  nation. 

The  Prussian  government,  still,  to  some  extent,  in  the  hands  of  the  liberal 
party,  fully  acquiesced  in  these  demands.  A  Commission  was  appointed  to 
make  a  Report  on  Jury-Trial;  and  this  Report,  printed  at  Berlin  in  1818, 
demonstrates,  by  most  solid  and  convincing  arguments,  the  necessity  for 
introducing  this  institution.  The  establishment  of  the  Representative  system, 
and  of  the  liberty  of  the  Press,  was  also  promised;  and  meaDwhile,  the 
censorship  was  exercised  with  great  liberality  and  forbearance.  Prussia  at 
that  time  enjoyed  the  unbounded  confidence  of  all  the  different  tribes  com- 
posing the  German  nation.  Not  only  her  glorious  exploits,  but  the  character 
of  her  administration,  the  lustre  of  her  recent  literature,  and  the  stteatioik 
so  nobly  bestowed  on  public  instruction,  obtained  full  credit  for  the  repeated 
declarations  of  her  statesmen,  that  the  political  existence  of  this  state  was 
grounded  in  the  strength  of  intellectual  power  and  of  liberal  ideas,  and 
placed  her,  in  the  estimation  of  all  Germany,  foremost  in  the  rank  of  those 
nations  who  had  most  deeply  imbibed  and  most  powerfully  directed  the  spirit 
of  the  age. 

Occupying  this  eminent  station,  Prussia  appeared  avowedly  as  the  ad- 
vocate of  popular  interests  in  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  as  appears  from  the 
Reports  of  Kliiber.  That  Congress  united  her  still  more  closely  to  the  ma-* 
jority  of  the  German  nation,  because  its  result  disappointed  both  her  and  the 
nation.  Prussia  obtained  no  satisfaction  respecting  her  territorial  demands; 
and  the  German  people  had  to  endure  the  frustration  of  their  hopes  for  the 


*  The  most  eminent  jurists  and  phikwophen  of  Qeimany,  TtuebaoC,  Boekhoh,  Han,  _^ 

rue,  MUtemiayer,[Graevellf  Welker^  Roiteck,  Kmg,  and  many  others,  ha? e  distiiicUyfdereiBiied 
these  constitutional  ideas.  All  enlightened  statesmen  coincided  in  the  same  sentiments,  exmmtd 
with  the  full  ardour  of  public  interest,  in  numerous  populsr  joumak,  as  Nemesia,  Der  nbisc. 
Das  Oppositionsblatt,  Der  Rheinische,  Mercur,  Die  Neckarseitung,  Der  ReichMiiaeigcr,  and  m 
a  multitude  of  pamphlets.  Even  in  the  latest  times,  the  Cbamher  of  Commons  in  Baraiia  aaik 
an  attempt, — feeble  and  fruitless  indeed,  since  the  Austrian  principles  have  prevaSed*  but  rIeaHj 
manifesting  the  natkNud  wishes,  now  unhappily  suppmsedj-^or  the  iuliodiictka  «f  Tnai  bf 
Jiury. 
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^rmalion  of  a  ceotral  iDStitution,which  should  unite  the  di£ferent  states  into 
one  political  body.  The  national  party,  therefore,  [not  the  Princes),  desired 
the  protectorate  of  Prussia,  at  that  time  the  champion  of  liberal  ideas.  And 
it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  on  the  strength  of  this  popularity,  and  of  the 
increasing  dissensions  in  the  Congress,  she  meditated  at  that  time  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  great  national  power  in  Germany,  and  might  in  all  prohabiUty 
have  succeeded  in  that  bold  design,  fiut  the  reappearance  of  Napoleon  sud- . 
denly  changed  the  scene.  The  Congress  of  Vienna  was  dissolved ; — that 
Congress,  assembled  at  the  most  critical  epoch  in  modern  history,  to  satisfy 
the  just  demands  of  nations,  separated,  after]  having  shamefully  tampered 
with  those  just  demands ! 

On  the  termination  of  the  war,  the  Austrian  Cabinet  began  clearly  to  de- 
velop its  system  of  redaction.  Indications  of  that  system  had  already  keen 
disclosed  in  the  base  and  unworthy  treatment  of  the  Tyrol,  and  of  Lom- 
baidy,  in  the  engagement  extorted  from  the  King  of  Naples,  not  to  introduce 
a  representative  constitution  into  his  states ;  and  in  the  proposals  made  by 
the  Austrian  ministers  in  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  liberal 
party  in  Prussia  now  gradually  lost  its  influence;  the  hopes  which  had  been 
so  long  held  out,  of  a  representative  assembly,  and  of  (he  concomitant  in- 
stitutions,  wore  not  fulfilled.  On  the  other  hand,  the  opposition  which  the 
aristocracy  had  long  ago  formed  against  the  principles  of  Yon  Stein  daily 
gained  ground,  under  the  influence  of  Austria,  and  with  the  support  of  the 
barbarians  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Prussia.  The  most  distinguished  indi- 
vidual of  the  national  party,  who,  with  great  military  talents,  united  pro- 
found political  views,  and  an  astonishing  energy  of  mind,  General  Scham- 
horst,  lay  buried  on  the  field  of  battle. 

But  the  force  of  public  opinion  had  not  been  inefiectual  in  Germany.  In 
most  of  the  slates  the  Censorship  had  been  actually  abolished,  and  the  un- 
licensed press  introduced ;  legislative  assemblies,  much  restricted  indeed  in 
their  privileges,  but  not  destitute  of  utility,  had  been  established ;  and  the 
national  opinion,  daily  difi'using  itself  through  a  multitude  of  liberal  journals, 
aflbrded  just  expectations  of  progressive  improvement.  In  these  circum- 
stances, Austria,  who  had  been  associating  herself  with  the  Jesuits,  the 
Turks,  and  the  aristocracy  of  every  kind,  and  had  attached  the  Russian 
Court  to  her  interests,  deemed  it  seasonable  to  strike  a  decisive  blow.  On 
an  occasion  which  in  any  other  country  would  have  merely  given  rise  to  a 
criminal  process,  she  raised  the  cry  of  revolution  in  Germany.  At  this 
cry,  all  the  aristocratical  rubbish  that  had  sunk  into  obscurity,  and  every 
modern  fungus  that  had  sprouted  under  the  protectorship  of  Napoleon, 
collected  around  Metternich  and  Gentz.  We  have  elsewhere  exposed  this 
dark  scheme  of  Austria,*  and  Rave  shown,  that  the  dearest  interests  of  the 
German  nation  were  attacked,  or  rather  mortally  wounded,  by  the  decrees 
of  Carlsbad  in  1819,  through  which  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  suspended, 
and  liberal  journals  abolished ;  the  privileges  of  the  legislative  chambers 
essentially  diminished ;  the  Universities  subjected  to  the  police,  and  a  parti- 
cular state-inquisition  established  at  Mentz,  to  watch  over  the  proceedings 
of  the  liberal  party.  To  the  honour  of  the  German  princes,  it  should  be 
recorded,  that  the  greater  part  of  them  consented  to  these  decrees  with  great 
reluctance,  overawed  by  the  domineering  influence  of  Metternich ;  and 
indeed  some,  as  the  kings  of  Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg,  ventured  substan- 
tially to  disregard  them. 

*  See  (he  iketch  of  AuBtria,  Nq.  80.  of  (he  fidin.  Renew ;  art.  Sd. 
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But  what  was  the  conduct  of  Prussia  on  occasion  of  this  Austrian  manUesto 
of  despotism?  It  is  plain,  that  Austria  could  never  have  carried  her  pur- 
poses into  effect  if  Prussia  had  acted  on  the  principles  of  Slein,  or  even  on 
those  of  the  illustrious  Frederic.  The  high  duty  of  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment, after  the  restoration  of  the  etate,  demanded,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Prussian  and  German  people,  that  she  should,  on  the  one  hand,  progressively 
develop  the  safe,  tried,  and  liberal  system  of  Stein  in  great  naUonal  institu- 
tions; and  on  the  other  hand,  should  endeavour  to  improve  the  wretched 
military  position  to  which  she  had  been  condemned  by  the  Congress  of 
Vienna.  This  second  object  could  not  be  otherwise  obtained  than  by 
keepin;^  pace  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  promoting  the  general  interests 
of  the  German  nations,  who  were  now  universally  satisfied  that  their  inde- 
pendence could  only  be  secured,  and  the  regeneration  of  their  common 
country  effected,  by  a  powerful  and  liberal  protectorship,  for  which  they 
were  now  willing  to  look  in  the  intelliG;ence  and  experience  of  Prussia. 
That  State,  however,  suddenly  changed  her  policy — shrunk  back  from  the 
high  vocation  wherewith  she  had  been  called — and  in  a  short  time  aflbrded 
another  example  of  sudden  transition  from  glory  to  shame, — ^a  tramiiha 
not  less  humiliating  than  that  which  ensued  on  the  death  of  Frederic. 

The  liberal  party  was  at  last  obliged  to  yield  to  the  influence  of  Austria 
and  Russia ;  and  Prince  Hardenberg  abandoned  himself  as  implicitly  to  tlie 
triumphant  aristocratical  party,  as  he  had  before  appeared  to  do  to  the 
liberal  party.  The  government  of  Prussia  magnanimously  foreswore  that 
ancient  jealousy  of  Austt'ia  which  Frederic  the  Second  had  proclaimed  as 
tfie  vital  principle  of  the  Stale,  closed  its  eyes  resolutely  against  all  views 
of  political  improvement,  and  found,  it  would  appear,  a  more  suitable  oc- 
cupation in  persecuting  the  asserlors  of  liberal  principles,  in  realising  the 
Austrian  theory  of  Obscurafiony  and  in  serving  the  degrading  office  of 
whipper-in  to  Uie  Holy  Alliance,  not  only  in  its  own  states,  but  in  all  the 
otlier  provinces  of  Germany.  We  will  prove  this  immediately  to  be  no 
exaggeration,  by  a  slight  view  of  the  manner  in  which  (he  decrees  of 
Carlsbad  were  executed  in  Prussia.  In  the  meantime,  we  cannot  but  stop 
to  remark,  that  no  one  perhaps  of  the  many  disgusting  scenes  which  abound 
in  modern  story  will  so  deeply  affect  the  mind  of  the  historian  as  the  in- 
tellectual degradation  of  this  aspiring  nation.  No  other  of  the  stales  of  the 
Continent  has  tarnished  so  fair  a  fame,  has  disappointed  such  lofty  ex- 
pectations, or  sustained  so  vldist  a  loss  of  credit  and  conGdence,  by  yielding 
to  the  Austrian  system. 

The  most  distinguished  men,  who  had  acted  on  the  principles  of  Von 
Stein,  now  lost  eittier  their  offices  or  their  influence.  The  most  active, 
especially  among  the  literati,  were  subjected  to  persecution  on  the  pretext 
of  revolutionary  opinions.  (The  principles  of  these  men  were  indeed  re- 
volutionary in  the  eyes  of  the  aristocracy).  The  mode,  the  object,  every 
thing  in  this  inquisition  is  disgusting.  The  old  tribunals  were  suspended, 
and  special  commissions  appointed.  These  commissioners  arrested  Ihetr 
victims  by  surprise,  and  mostly  in  the  night-time;  seized  their  papers,  and 
placed  their  persons  in  close  custody.  In  the  new  provinces  an  itinerant 
cmnmission  was  instituted  for  this  purpose,  under  one  Pape,  an  obscure 
lawyer  of  Westphalia,  selected  for  his  jealous  and  venal  disposition.  In 
the  provinces  formerly  belonging  to  France,  the  proceedings  were  at  first 
conducted  according  to  the  existing  laws ;  but  when  it  was  found  that  the 
prifloners  would  be  acquitted  by  tlie  juries,  which  still  subsisted  in  those 
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provinces,  the  institution  ilsolf  was  suspended  by  a  Cabinet  order,  con- 
cerning these  demagogical  inquests,  as  they  were  called ;  upon  whtch  one 
of  those  victims,  Miihlenfels  of  Cologne,  a  courageous  and  high-minded 
man,  declared  that  thenceforward  he  should  consider  himself  as  arbitrarily 
outlawed,  and  that  he  would  answer  no  more  questions.  After  making  this 
declaration,  he  was  conducted  to  a  dungeon  at  Berlin.  Indeed  these  com- 
missions placed  every  subject  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  government ; 
ail  protecting  laws  and  forms  were  suspended;  the  accused,  without  any 
specific  charge,  were  subjected  to  a  secret  examination,  and  exposed  to 
every  kind  of  mental  torture,  incident  to  that  horrible  mode  of  procedure. 
The  objects  of  those  examinations  were  principally  mere  opinions ;  and  an 
arbitrary  discretion  of  the  most  revofting  nature  was  exercised  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  papers;  in  the  perversion  of  sentiments  into  crimes;  and  if 
actions  were  the  object,  those  actions  had  been  provoked  by  the  government 
itself  in  former  times.  Even  the  act  of  concurring  in  the  formation  and 
promotion  of  the  Tugendbund  was  not  exempt  from  those  examinations. 

They  were  ditecled  by  the  Supreme  Slate  InquisitioQ  of  Mentz ;  and  by 
an  expedient  whiph,  in  this  respect  also,  withdrew  the  accused  from  their 
competent  judges,  the  Court  of  Breslau  was  authorized  to  pronounce  the 
decision.  The  members  of  this  Court  had  previously  been  changed,  ac- 
cording to  the  views  of  the  Government;  and  of  coarse  were  always  ready 
to  find  the  accused  guilty.  In  most  cases,  however,  no  sentence  whatever 
"was  pronounced  ;  the  accused  remained  under  arrest;  or,  if  set  at  liberty, 
he  was  dismissed  from  ofBce,  and  exposed  at  every  instant  to  new  persecu- 
tions. Two  of  the  most  distinguished  of  these  victims  were  the  professors 
Jahn  and  Arndt.  Both  had  devoted  the  vigour  of  their  lives  to  the  great 
object  of  the  Prussian  patriots,  the  deliverance  of  their  country;  Arndt,  by 
his  political  connexions,  his  writings,  and  his  projects,  had  acquired  the 
confidence  and  friendship  of  Scharnhorst,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  Yoo 
Stein.  Jahn  had  served  the  good  cause  by  his  astonishing  activity  in  the 
formation  of  the  Tugenbund.  Endowed  with  transcendant  personal  qualities, 
he  formed  the  main  connecting  link  of  that  association.  On  the  first  dawn 
of  good  fortune,  he  marched  into  the  field  with  a  corps  of  youth3  whom 
he  had  formed  by  a  peculiar  system  of  gymnastic  exercises.  No  man 
in  Prussia  had  such  a  predominant  influence  over  the  national  youth, 
or  so  great  a  share  of  popularity  as  Jahn.  On  the  termination  of  the 
war,  Arndt  had  been  appointed  to  a  Professorship  at  the  University  of  Bon, 
as  a  reward  ( to  use  the  words  of  Prince  Hardenberg)  for  his  action!^  and 
writings.  Jahn,  about  the  same  time,  resumed  his  system  of  gymnastic 
exercises  for  youth.  In  the  year  1819,  both  these  men  bectoie  the  objects 
of  a  signal  persecution.  Those  very  writings  and  actions,  which  Prince 
Hardenberg  had  pronounced  worthy  of  reward,  were  subjected  to  a  severe 
inquisition ;  while  Prince  Hardenberg  was  still  living,  and  directing  the  ad- 
ministration ;  and  the  Professor  for  several  years  endured  the  greatest  of  all 
tortures  to  a  man  of  genius — the  examination  of  an  ignorant  and  brutal  in- 
quisitor, the  above-mentioned  Pape.  On  him  sentence  was  never  pronounced. 
Jahn's  cause  was  brought  before  the  Court  of  Berlin,  to  save  appearances,  as 
he  enjoyed  the  high  respect  of  the  nation.  That  Court  acquitted  him ;  but 
the  acquittal  only  exasperated  tlie  ruling  faction,  and  he  was  instantly  impri- 
soned anew  in  the  fortress  of  Colberg !  A  deep  melancholy  was  the  conse- 
quence of  his  separation  from  his  wife  and  children;  these  died  one  by  one, 
in  sorrow  and  indigence.    By  a  second  sentence  of  a  Court  of  Justice,  ho 
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has  lately  been  a  second  time  acquitted.  Unsatisfied  by  these  moostrous 
inquisitions  in  the  States  of  Prussia,  in  which  the  Governmenl  was  at  once 
accuser,  judge,  and  witness,  through  the  disposition  of  hired  spies,  the  aris- 
tocratic faction  also  successfully  employed  its  influence  to  compel  the  liberal 
Duke  of  Weimar  either  to  dismiss,  or  to  sanction  an  inquisition  against  the 
celebrated  professors,  Fries,  Ohen,  Luden,  and  others. 

This  arbitrary  conduct  thenceforward  characterized  all  the  measures  of 
the  government.  The  censorship  was  exercised  with  the  utmost  rigour  :  all 
books  published  in  foreign  countries,  if  not  written  conformably  to  the  poli- 
lical  creed  of  the  prevailing  faction,  that  is,  according  to  the  Austrian  doctrine 
of  blind  obedience,  were  prohibited,  as  in  Austria.  Even  in  cas^  Trhere 
the  censorship  had  been  less  severe,  authors  were  subsequently  perse- 
cuted for  their  publications.  The  case  of  this  kind,  which  caused  the 
greatest  sensation  in  Germany,  was  that  of  professor  Goerres  in  the  year 
1820.  He  demonstrated,  in  a  political  pamphlet;  that  the  Government  oi 
Prussia  had  not  fulfilled  its  promise  of  giving  a  constitution,  and  of  making 
no  alteration  in  the  condition  of  the  Rhenish  provinces.  For  this  assertion, 
he  was  ordered  to  be  arrested ;  he  escaped,  however,  and  fled  fo  France. 
From  thence  he  transmitted  an  ofier  and  request  to  be  tried  before  compe- 
tent judges,  but  this  was  flatly  rejected. 

The  Universities  were  subjected  to  the  inspection  of  Commissaries  of 
the  Police,  and  divested  of  most  of  their  -privileges.  Thus  the  scientific 
institutions  of  Prussia,  which  had  constituted  her  greatest  glory»  were  openly 
disgraced.  Those  commissaries,  richly  paid,  hardened  in  ignorance,  and 
impelled  by  the  spirit  of  persecution  which  actuated  their  masters,  scruti- 
nized alike  the  lectures  and  the  lives  of  the  professors.  Every  deviation 
from  the  doctrine  of  absolute  monarchy,  every  allusion  to  the  disasters  of 
the  time,  involved  the  penalty  of  immediate  expulsion ;  a  letter  of  Profes- 
sor de  Wette  subjected  him  to  that  penalty.  Private  lists  were  kept,  in  wfaicfa 
tl)e  political  opinions  of  the  professors  at  all  the  Universities  and  Gymnasia 
were  entered.  The  method  and  the  objects  of  instruction  were  alike  rego- 
lated,  on  a  particular  political  plan,  conformably  to  the  designs  of  the  rui- 
ling  faction.  How  utterlyiwere  the  nm*series  of  science,  and  its  cultivators^ 
degraded  from  the  eminent  situation  in  which  they  had  been  placed  by  Fre- 
deric the  Second,  and  by  the  ministry  of  Yon  Stein !  Sunk  from  their  na- 
tural elevation  above  the  transient  views  of  changeable  politics,  they  wen 
enthralled  to  the  servile  doctrines  of  absolute  sovereignty,  and  exposed  at 
every  moment  to  the  insults  of  the  police.  In  this  thraldom  the  torch  of 
truth  fell  from  the  hands  that  held  it,  at  the  time  when  its  light  was  most 
wanted ;  the  spirit  of  enquiry  was  subdued,  and  venal  flatterers  alone  wrote 
on  the  most  sacred  interests  of  society ;  while  truth  was  reduced  to  the  sad 
alternative  of  silence  or  martyrdom. 

The  external  administration,  also,  which  had  been  free  and  open  under 
the  ministry  of  Yon  Stein,  now  assumed  that  sinister  character  of  mystery 
and  distrust  which  always  marks  a  despotical  government.  An  extensive 
secret  police  was  organized ;  spies  were  hired  by  the  month  to  commonicate 
reports ;  the  inviolability  of  the  post-office  was  no  longer  respected ;  the  lo- 
cal authorities  were  incessantly  receiving  secret  orders  and  commissions ;  aad 
the  police, — in  all  times  and  places  dangerously  arranged  in  the  states  of  the 
Continent, — now  seemed,  in  Prussia,  to  have  engrossed  the  whole  adminis- 
tration and  jurisdiction. 
If  it  be  aiiked,  what  truly  useful  measure  for  promoting  int^nal  prosperity 
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has  been  effected  during  this  period?  we  have  scarcely  any  reply  to  make. 
A  new  liturgy,  to  be  sure,   has  been  introduced,  which  has  occasioned  in- 
terminable quarrels,  and  almost  a  schism,  among  the  clerical  orders ;  the 
form  of  administration  has  been  modelled  and  remodelled,  to  no  beneficial 
purpose ;  a  new  system  of  taxation  has  been  organized,  which  proves  ex- 
tremely burthensome,  but  which  finds  its  excuse  in  th6  ruinous  state  of  the 
finances.    The  line  of  custom-houses,  however,  which  now  surrounds  the 
Prussian  States  has  not  even  this  apology — any  more  than  the  high  tariff  of 
duties,  which  almost  totally  excludes  commerce  of  every  kind  with  the  other 
German  States.    Those  States,  always  disposed  to  retaliate,  and  not  averse 
fo  such  at  financial  speculation,  have  successively  imitated  this  exclusive 
system ;  and  thus  the  great  Germanic  nation  now  exhibits  to  foreigners  the 
ridiculous  picture  of  a  number  of  friendly  states,  each  barricadoed  like  a 
fortress  by  its  own  government,  though  the  productive  classes  in  all  of  them 
cannot  exist  without  a  perfectly  free,  mutual  intercourse.     The  inevitable 
consequences  of  this  system  have  at  last  become  abundantly  manifest ;  trade 
has  been  reduced  to  the  brink  of  ruin ;  corn  has  sunk  to  one-third  of  its  for- 
mer value,  and  landed  property  still  lower.  The  agricultural  classes,  weighed 
down  by  taxes,  lare  everywhere  deeply  depressed,  in  many  places  languishing 
in  utter  wretchedness ;  and  the  wish  of  emigrating  to  America  has  never 
been  so  general  among  them  as  at  present.    Most  of  the  governments  are 
aware,  though  too  late,  of  the  destructive  effects  of  their  system.  After  fruit- 
less conferences  on  the  subject  at  Darmstadt,  which  were  frustrated  by  Aus- 
tria, the  governments  of  Nassau,  Darmstadt,  Baden,  Wurtemberg,  and 
Bavaria  are  now  again  consulting  at  Stuttgard  and  Mentz,  for  the  relief  of 
agriculture  and  commerce.  Prussia  alone  persists  in  this  destructive  system. 
If  it  be  asked,  what  has  been  done  during  this  period  for  augmenting  the 
external  force  of  the  nation  in  relation  to  other  states,  and  for  enhancing 
her  influence  in  the  political  system?  we  must  answer — Nothing.    Drawn 
into  the  dark  path  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  she  has  not  even  participated  in  the 
profit  derived  by  Russia  and  Austria  from  that  perfidious  and  tyrannical 
system.     Russia  has  extended  her  influence  on  the  Continent;  Austria  has 
subjected  Italy  and  Germany  to  h^r  sway ;  but  Prussia,  while  outflanked 
by  both  those  powers,  has  been  contented  with  the  disgusting  office  of  taking 
the  lead  in  the  persecution  of  liberal  ideas,  in  the  oppression  of  science  and 
literature,  and  in  the  execution  of  despotic  measures  planned  by  her  su- 
periors.   And  what  has  she  gained  ?   Russia  rules  over  herds  of  barbarians ; 
Austria  over  a  mass  of  people  studiously  kept  for  centuries  in  a  state  of  pro- 
found ignorance.     Neither  of  those  despotisms,  therefore,  inflicts  any  vital 
injury  on  itself  by  its  despotic  measures.  But  the  political  strength  of  Prussia 
necessarily  rests  on  the  affection  and  respect  of  an  enlightened  people ;  and 
of  that  support  she  has  deprived  herself.    And  yet,  with  an  incredible  in- 
fatuation, she  continues  to  perform  her  degrading  part.     In  the  year  1823, 
new  and  aggravated  inquisitions  were  organized.     Koepenick,  an  old  castle 
near  Berlin,  was  transformed  into  a  state  prison,  to  which  numbers  of  per- 
secuted persons  were  conducted  from  all  parts  of  the  empire.    In  the  same 
spirit  of  subserviency  she  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  the  new  proposals,  or 
rather  orders,  issued  by  Austria  in  the  Diet  at  Frankfort,  on  the  2Ath  Au- 
gust, 182A.  The  object  of  those  proposals  was  the  renewal  and  aggravation 
of  the  decrees  of  Carlsbad  in  1819.   The  liberty  of  the  press  was  now  totally 
abolished ;  a  censorship  was  regulated  in  all  the  States,  and  placed  under 
the  direct  control  of  Austria  ;  the  universities  were  still  farther  degraded ; 
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Ibc  privileges  of  the  representative  assemblies  abolished,  and  new  inqoi- 
silions  ordained.  These,  like  the  former  measures  of  terror,  were  abhorred 
by  the  people,  and  generally  by  the  Princes  of  Germany ;  but  those  Princes 
^  ere  unable  to  resist  the  joint  influence  of  Austria  and  Russia.  It  was  now 
that  the  government  of  Prussia  assumed,  as  her  favourite  vocation,  the 
supreme  direction  of  the  persecutions  throughout  Germany.  Lists  of 
proscription  were  addressed  by  her  to  the  different  governments,  accom- 
panied with  a  demand  to  deliver  up  certain  individuals,  their  subjects,  lobe 
conducted  to  Koepeuick.  Several  persons  of  unblemished  respectability  at 
Darmstadt  were  accordingly  transported  to  that  prison.  Prussian  emis- 
saries were  sent  to  the  southern  states  of  Germany  to  manage  the  inquisi- 
tions, and  were  particularly  active  at  Wirtemberg,  wiiere  they  QUed  the 
fortress  of  Hohenasperg  with  their  viclinis.  This  mania  of  persecution  was 
carried  so  far  as  even  to  cause  the  emprifionroent  of  literary  travellers;  a 
remarkable  instance  of  which  came  to  light  in  the  case  of  Professor  Coussin. 

Though  these  persecutions,  like  those  of  1819,  proceeded  in  general 
from  the  same  principle,  that  of  destroying  the  liberal  system,  yeC  these 
expedients  of  tyranny  seem  at  last  to  have  produced  tlieir  natural  reaction. 
While  numerous  individuals  have  been  imprisoned  in  consequence  of  the 
denunciations  of  wretches  in  the  pay  of  (he  police,  and  while  the  goverameo  t 
is  obliged  to  release  those  who  defy  the  depositions  of  these  hirelings,  with 
the  humiliating  acknowledgment  of  their  innocence  (as  was  the  case  with 
Mr.  Coussin),  there  have  been  momentous  indications  among  the  military , 
in  consequence  of  which  the  Commandant  of  Erfurt  and  some  other  ofiicers 
have  been  shot.  It  would,  indeed,  be  amazing  if  this  system  cou\dbe 
carried  on,  without  encountering  an  increased  resistance  among  the  many 
distinguished  men  who  had  imbibed  a  higher  conception  of  the  destiny  of 
their  country  from  the  ministry  of  Stein. 

It  was  at  this  inauspicious  period,  tliat  the  establisment  of  a  represen- 
tative chamber,  promised  in  1813,  was  at  last  carried  into  execution.  We 
have  already  adverted  to  the  notions  of  Yon  Stein  on  this  subject.  The 
notions  of  the  German  people  were  the  same ;  and  the  representatiTe  systems 
formed  in  Wirtemberg,  Bavaria,  Darmstadt,  Weimar,  Baden,  etc.  had 
been  modelled  in  some  degree  upon  this  idea.  But  it  was  the  intention  of 
Austria  to  reduce  these  bodies  to  the  character  of  those  in  her  own  states 
(Landslaende) :  and  as  early  as  1819,  these  German  representatiye  systems 
were  generally  detached  from  all  that  could  give  them  use  or  energy ;  the 
liberty  of  the  press  being  extinguished,  the  liberal  journals  annihilated,  li- 
beral ideas  persecuted,  and  liberal  men  imprisoned.  One  of  the  Austrian 
decrees  of  August,  182A,  formally  demands,  that  the  publicity  and  freedom 
of  discussion  in  these  Qerman  assemblies  should  be  abolished,  and  institutions 
themselves  assimilated  to  the  Austrian  Landstaende.  It  was  to  be  supposed, 
that,  in  these  circumstances,  the  Prussian  Government,  which  had  so  im* 
plicitly  conformed  to  the  wishes  of  Austria,  would  also  take  from  that 
country  the  model  of  this  institution  ;  and  so  in  substance  it  has.  Provincial 
.states  arc  established  in  every  province,  and  from  these  a  central  body  is 
selected  at  Berlin.  The  composition  of  this  representative  system,  its  altri- 
butes,  its  destiny, — all  possess  the  character,  not  of  a  national  in^itution,  but 
of  a  delusion,  in  a  despotic  government.  These  assemblies  most  obsequiously 
deliver  their  respectful  opinion  on  whatever  is  proposed  to  them,  and  that 
is  all :  they  have  no  shadow  of  a  true  legislative  function. 

We  have  no  longer  leisure  to  go  into  any  of  the  details  of  this  mockery 
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of  a  free  constilulion — Ihouf^h  the  subject  is  every  day  acquiring  a  more 
genera]  interest.  The  art  of  organizing  Representative  assemblies  without 
any  particle  of  Political  power,  and  of  converting  the  forms  of  Legislative 
deliberation  into  engines  for  the  suppression  of  free  inquiry,  is  every  hour 
becooiing  of  more  importance  to  the  European  tyrannies : — and  there  are 
three  especial  observances,  by  the  combination  of  which,  tliis  great  problem 
may  be  satisfactorily  solved; — first,  to  limit  the  elective  franchise  to  such 
classes  or  descriptions  of  persons  as  are  most  likely  to  be  subservient  to  the 
possessors  of  power; — second  to  make  the  persons  first  elected  represen- 
tatives only  for  small  local  districts,  and  to  have  the  general  or  national  re- 
presentation appointed,  neither  by  O^q  body  of  electors,  nor  from  thoir 
number,  but  out  of  (he  members  of  the  provincial  or  primary  assemblies, 
and  by  the  vote  of  their  majorities; — rfnd,  thirdly,  to  make  all  safe,  by  not 
intrusting  even  to  this  double  distilled  body  any  real  legislative  power;  but, 
by  taking  from  it  the  right  of  withholding  supplies,  to  reduce  its  functions, 
even  in  appearance,  to  the  right  of  giving  advice,  and  in  reality  to  that  o{ 
giving  form  and  publicity  to  the  will  of  the  executive.  All  these  conditions, 
we  understand,  are  happily  fulfilled  in  the  new  representative  legislature  of 
— Prussia,  which  is  said  to  have  been,  organized  entirely  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Austrian  Cabinet,  and  we  have  no  doubl  will  be  adopted  as 
the  model  for  all  those  countries  who  may  be  adjudged  by  the  Holy  Allianco 
to  be  mature  for  liberal  institutions. 

But  the  times  for  deception  are  past.  Scarcely  a  man  in  Prussia  will  Ih) 
imposed  upon  by  this  shadow  of  representation,  especially  whed  he  sees  that 
it  has  been  established  by  those  who  have  openly  espoused  the  principles  o{ 
legitimate  despotism,  and  led  the  way  in  the  persecution  of  science,  litera- 
ture, and  every  sort  of  free  discussion,  and  are  every  hour  endeavouring* 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  abrogate  or  paralyze  all  that  in  the  time  of  Von 
Stein  had  been  done  for  justica  or  freedom.  In  fact,  every  one  of  his  liberal 
institutions  is  now  in  a  state  of  retr(^radation  and  discredit.  The  municipal 
system,  for  instance,  has  been  modified  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  has  lost  its 
essential  characteristic,  that  of  freq  management,  and  has  been  reduced  (o  an 
absolute  dependence  on  the  government.  The  important  degree,  which 
admitted  commoners  to  the  rank  of  officers  in  the  army,  though  it  still  exists 
nominally,  is  repealed  in  fact.  During  the  war  in  1813-15,  the  numerous 
corps  of  volunteers  were  so  distributed,  that  a  portion  of  them  was  allotted 
lo  every  regiment.  They  had  the  honour  to  be  foremost  in  danger ;  and  they 
were  assured  that  the  officers  of  the  regiment  should  be  successively  chosen 
from  among  them.  Thus,  a  great  number  of  those  volunteers,  mostly 
commoners,  attained  the  rank  of  officers  in  the  regiments,  particularly  in  the 
Guards.  But  after  the  year  1818,  a  commoner  (plebeian)  rarely  became  an 
officer:  and  in  1819,  all  plebeian  officers  were  eliminated  or  dismissed 
from  the  first  regiment  of  Foot  Guards;  and  this  process  of  elimination  is 
now  going  on  throughout  the  army. 

Such  is  tlie  present  state  of  Prussia.  But  it  cannot  be  a  permanent  state; 
and  the  time  will  certainly  come  when  that  power  will  repent  that  she  ever 
sided  with  Barbarism^  Obscurancy,  and  Despotism,  and,  by  participating  in 
Austrian  perfidy,  forfeited  that  confidence  by  which  she  had  been  so  ho- 
nourably distinguished,  and  incurred  a  share  of  that  hatred  which  is  felt  for 
Austria  by  all  enlightened  nations. 
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DANISH  REVOLUTION  UNDER  STRUENSEE* 

General  Falkenskiold,  the  author  of  these  Memoirs,  was  a  Danish  gentle' 
nian  of  respectable  family,  who,  after  having  served  in  the  French  army 
during  the  Seven-Years  War,  and  in  the  Russian  army  during  the  first  war 
of  Catharine  II.  against  the  Turks,  was  recalled  to  his  country  under  the 
administration  of  Struensee,  to  take  a  part  in  the  reform  of  the  military 
establishment,  and  to  conduct  the  negociation  atPetersburgh,  respecting  the 
claims  of  the  Imperial  family  to  the  Datchy  of  Holstein.  He  was  involved 
in  the  fall  of  Struensee  in  the  beginning  of  1772,  and  was,  without  trial, 
doomed  to  imprisonment  for  life  at  Munkhoim,  a  fortress  situated  on  a  rock 
opposite  loDrontheim,  in  the  sixty-fourth  degree  of  north  latitude.  After 
fiive  years'  imprisonment  he  was  released,  and  permitted  to  live,  first  at 
Montpellier,  and  afterwards  at  Lausanne,  at  which  last  city  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  journey  to  Copenhagen)  he  past  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and 
where  he  died  in  September,  1820,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  agp.  He 
left  these  Memoirs  for  publication,  to  his  friend  M.  Secretan,  First  Judge  of 
the  canton  of  Vaud,  who  died  in  the  month  of  May  last,  when  he  had  ainiost 
brought  this  volume  through  the  press. 

It  is  a  respectable,  but  not  amusing  book ;  and  as  it  is  the  only  acooont 
known  to  us  of  what  is  called  the  Danish  Revolution  of  1772,  written  by  a 
man  of  estimable  character,  who  was  a  victim  of  that  sanguinary  intrigue, 
and  had  been  an  actor  in  the  measures  which  furnished  a  pretext  for  il,  we 
are  inclined  to  think>  that  a  brief  abridgment  of  M.  Falkenskiold's  narrative, 
with  a  few  additions  from  other  sources,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  our 
readers.  The  remarks  with  which  it  seems  proper  to  introduce  it  will  be 
short. 

The  constitutional  history  of  the  Northern  Monarchies  has  either  been 
unsuccessfully  cultivated,  or  is  little  known  in  this  country.*]-    The  Daneh 
monarchy  was  elective ;  but  the  choice  was  confined  to  the  reigning  family, 
and  generally  fell  on  the  eldest  son,  or  on  the  nearest  male.     The  Privy 
Council,  a  body  composed  of  the  great  officers  of  state,  and  of  others  named 
by  the  King,  but  by  fixed  rules,  exercised  the  executive  power.    The  King 
was  little  more  than  President  of  the  Council,  and  commander  of  the  Forces. 
The  clergy  being  impoverished  by  the  Reformation,  and  the  towns  noC 
haying  acquired  importance  by  traffic,  the  whole  power  of  the  Stated- 
General  was  substantially  vested  in  the  order  of  nobility,  who  became  the 
absolute  masters  of  the  State.    The  peasants,  at  least  of  the  Royal  demesnei, 
had,  till  the  reign  of  Waldemar  II.  in  12A0,  formed  a  fourth  estate  as  m 
Sweden  and  in  the  Tyrol;  but  with  the  exception  of  a  few  districts  in  Jot- 
land,  they  had  fallen  into  that  condition  of  villanage  in  which  the  peasants  oo 
the  lands  of  the  nobility  (as  far  as  our  dim  lights  reach)  appear  previously  to 
have  been.    A  more  exact  account  of  the  state  of  the  Scandinavian  Scsrfi, 
and  of  the  causes  which  reduced  them  to  bondage,  in  a  country  where  ttkere 
was  no  foreign  conquest  to  account  for  so  wretched  a  degradation;  would  be 

*  M^ttoires  de  M.  Fkdkeoakiold,  Oflkier-Q^^l  dani  le  Service  de  S.  M.  DBaoise,  k  FEpeyr 
de  ia  Catastrophe  du  Comte  de  Straenv^.    Londres  et  Paris,  Treuttel  et  Wdrtz.>--VoL  ur 
paffe  360.    September^  }926. 

t  Books  in  Danish  are  in  this  country  almost  sealed  Tolames.  Sabm's  Hstorica]  Werb  oa 
Denmark  are  said  to  be  of  great  value.  We  have  also  heard  that  a  good  history  of  Nonrmy  has 
lately  appeared.  What  admirable  materials  now  exbt  in  the  various  languages  of  Burope  for 
an  '*  Uaiversel  History  **  really  worthy  of  the  name ! 
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a  valuable  conUribution  towards  the  history  of  the  rise,  progress^  and  decline 
of  personal  and  predial  slavery  in  Europe :  a  work  yel  to  be  written,  which 
would  fill  up  an  important  void  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race.    In  Great 
Britain  such  a  work  might  prove  oC  great  and  immediate  utility,  by  contri- 
buting somewhat  towards  the  solution  of  the  tremendous  problem  which  the 
situation  of  her  American  colonies  now  presents ;  though  it  would  neither 
answer  that  nor  any  other  valuable  purpose,  if  the  mind  of  the  writer  were 
contracted  by  a  regard  to  passing  events.    There  seem  to  be  few  under- 
takings more  likely  to  requite  the  labour  of  an  impartial  and  industrious 
writer  of  pure  taste  and  acute  discernment,  with  a  mind  enlarged  by  philo- 
sophy, and  well  acquainted  with  the  laws  ^and  languages  of  the  European 
nations.    It  might  be  worthy  of  the  historian  of  the  middle  ages,  if  he  were 
not  employed  in  continuing  that  part  of  his  great  work,  which  relates  to 
the  constitutional  history  of  his  own  country.*^ 

In  the  reign  of  Frederic  III . ,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1 6i8,  Denmark 
was  engaged  in  a  disastrous  war  with  Sweden,  her  provinces  on  the  north  of 
the  Baltic  were  reduced,  tlie  capital  was  on  the  eve  of  surrender,  and  the  mo- 
narchy was  preserved  from  annihilation  by  the  fleets  of  the  republics  of 
England  and  Holland.  The  peace  was  disgraceful,  the  country  had  been  laid 
waste,  the  finances  were  exhausted,  the  army  was  unpaid  and  mutinous,  the 
administration  discredited,  and  the  government  without  power.  No  resource 
seemed  to  remain  but  an  assembly  of  the  States,  who  were  expected  in  some 
degree  to  restore  order  and  general  confidence. 

This  assembly  accordingly  met  at  Copenhagen  in  the  autumn  of  the  year 
1660,  for  the  first  time  since  1536.  The  Burghers  had  distinguished  them- 
selves by  bravery  in  the  defence  of  the  capital.  The  Church,  too  poor  since 
the  Reformation  to  afford  a  provision  for  young  noblemen,  had  wholly  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  commons.  The  Nobility  were  generally  suspected  of 
being  so  unduly  actuated  by  their  jealousy  of  the  crown,  as  to  have  obstructed 
the  king's  measures  for  public  defence.  They  increased'their  unpopularity 
by  now  maintaining  their  own  exemption  from  an  equal  share  of  the  public 
burdens ;  against  the  first  principle  of  all  prudent  aristocracies,  ^o  never 
become  the  rivals  of  their  subjects  for  profit,  and  secure  their  collective  power 
by  curbing  the  license  of  individual  members ;  but  conformably  to  the  conduct 
of  our  present  sticklers  for  Corn  laws  and  Game  laws,  who  think  it  wise  policy 
to  lay  themselves  open  to  the  charge  of  valuing  the  food  of  the  people  less  than 
their  own  rent,  and  of  sacrificing  theliberty  of  fifteen  hundred  men  in  every 
year  to  their  sports. 

Suone,  Bishop  of  Zealand,  and  Namsen,  firstBurgomaster  of  Copenhagen, 
the  speakers  of  the  clergy  and  the  commons,  prevailed  on  these  two  plebeian 
orders  to  curb  the  insolent  domination  of  the  nobles  by  rendering  Uie  crown 
hereditary.  The  proposed  law  was  carried  to  the  Nobility,  who  were  so  ex- 
asperated at  this  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  the  power  of  naming  the  sove- 
reign, (hat  Otto  Krug,  one  of  their  number,  told  the  two  inferior  orders  that 
they  were  unfree.  The  burghers  and  clergy  ^owed  their  resentment  at  this 
insult ;  and  Namsen  the  speaker,  perceiving  the  temper  of  his  colleagues, 
instantly  answered,  **  We  are  not  slaves,  and  the  nobles  shall  soon  know  it  to 
their  cost . "    The  nobles  rejected  the  bill ,  on  the  pretext  that  the  succession  to 

*  How  can  the  antiquity  of  famiUes  be  ascertained  in  Denmark,  where  few  of  the  nobiHtjr  had 
■ornaines  till  the  Reformation  ?  There  were  no  liileti  of  honour  known  in  Sweden  till  the  rei^  of 
GnstaTUfl  Vaxa,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  nor  we  believe  in  Norway  till  our  times. 
Did  any  nobtltty  exist  anciently  in  these  countries  ?  What  is  the  history  of  the  order  of  pea- 
sants in  the  Swedish  Diet,  and  of  shivery  in  8wedea  ?  We  an  unable  to  give  a  satisfiieliMrir 
!r  to  these  questions. 
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the  crown  was  not  among  the  objects  for  which  (he  Diet  was  called  io^ellier. 
The  two  orders,  prepared  no  doubt  for  this  rejection,  on  the  lOtbOdober 
1660,  laid  their  decree  before  the  King.    Some  of  the  ministers  had  abetdy 
entered  into  some  degree  of  concert  with  the  popular  chiefs.    The  soMierT 
had  been  sounded;  they  were  found  to  have  a  fellow-feeling  with  the  datm 
of  society  from  which  they  sprung,  and  were  easily  inflamed  against  a  oobOily 
at  once  haughty  and  sordid,  who  refused  to  contribute  to  the  funds  fbrtiidr 
pay.    The  goTernor  was  gained  over  by  the  Court ;  the  populace  apphoiM 
the  resistance  to  aristocratical  tyranny ;  courage  and  ambition  werebreitlKd 
into  the  phlegmatic  soul  of  the  King  by  his  consort  Sophia  Amelia  of  BnoH- 
wick  Lunenburgh ;  a  Princess  distinguished  by  talents,  spirit,  and  aa  m- 
piring  character.    He  gave  a  timid  approbation  to  the  proposab.  Ik 
mobility  attempted  to  leave  the  city,  in  order  to  protest  against  the  legiJit?  d  i 
Diet  acting  without  hberty  ;  but  the  gates  were  shut  on  them.   They  al- 
tempted  too  late  to  save  some  appearance  of  dignity  by  modifying  liieir 
concession,  proposing  to  limit  the  hereditary  succession  to  males.   Nodune 
was  left  but  unconditional  submission.    On  the  15th  of  October,  IbeThnr 
Orders  presented  the  law  for  the  establishment  of  hereditary  sucoesaontolbp 
King,  returning  to  him  the  capitulation  which  he  hadorigiDallysuliserilied, 
and  absolving  him  from  his  coronation  oath.    An  oath  of  iBegkace  was 
taken,  without  any  reciprocal  oath  by  the  king.    A  discoaaioo  tbeo  arose 
about  the  other  alterations  in  the  government,  which  the  abolition  of  eledife 
monarchy  seemed  to  require.    The  Bishop  of  Zealand,  availing  biuMlf  of 
•the  mutual  jealousy  between  the  Orders,  and  of  the  little  fear  which  all  khof 
a  feeble  and  indolent  Prince;  perhaps  honestly  apprehensive  that  qoestioM 
so  deeply  interesting  as  those  which  regarded  a  new  distribution  of  die  nh 
■preme  authority  mi^t,  at  so  critical  a  moment,  occasion  commotion  andeoa- 
'fusion,  prevailed  on  all  parties,  by  a  sudden  aud  tumultuary  lesohition,  lo 
vest  in  the  Crown  a  discretionary,  or,  as  he  softly  expressed  it,  a  medialA- 
rial  power  of  frattiing  the  new  coostituliooal  arrangements.    Whedierhe 
acted  from  a  previous  design,  or  really  from  fear  of  the  agitation  whidi  be 
saw  rising,  or  whether  he  was  aware  oi  the  natural  consequences  of  bis  owi 
proposition,  are  questions  which  must  be  answered  (if  they  can  be  so  at aB: 
by  those  who  are  more  deeply  read  in  the  secret  history  of  that  period.  The 
single  and  suspected  voice  of  the  Senator  GersdorfT,  an  obnoxious  maBber 
of  the  deposed  aristocracy,  was  feebly  and  vainly  raised,  to  express  a  hope 
that  not  an  {Eastern  despotism,  but  a  wisely  limited  monarchy,  was  to  be  (he 
fruit  of  the  revolution.    On  the  15th  of  January,  1661,  eachof  tfaethrte 
Orders  separately  presented  to  the  King  a  decree,  rendering  the  Croim  here- 
ditary in  the  female  as  well  as  nude  line,  and  conferring  on  him  tbep0«<^ 
of  regulating  the  distribution  of  all  political  authority,  under  the  hendiivT 
monarchy.     In  1665,  the  King,  by  virtue  of  die  powers  oonfenedoo  him 
by  the  States,  promulgated  ''the  Royal  Law"  (in  imitation  ottb^Uf^ 
of  the  servile  lawyers  of  Imperial  Rome),  which  has  ever  sines  been  the 
only  fundamental  law  of  Denmark.     The  Kings  of  Denmark  weietheifiB 
declared  absolute  sovereigns,  superior  to  all  human  laws,  and  onitiBg  is 
their  own  persons  all  powers  and  rights  of  making,  repealing,  amentiag, 
and  administering  laws,  and  of  acting  in  all  respects  according  U>  their  j^ood 
pleasure,  except  that  they  could  neither  alter  the  established  Lutheran 
Church,  nor  partition  the  monarchy,  nor  change  the  royal  law  itself.  Tbos, 
perhaps  for  the  first  and  only  time,  was  despotism  ^tablished  by  laWi  io  < 
Qjvilized  age,  in  a  country  which  possessed  the  elements  of  a  freegov^^'*' 
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Went,  ipvithout  a  drop  of  blood  spilt,  or  a  single  sword  drawn  [o  defence  o( 
liberty.^ 

LordSfoIesworth,  who  was  mioister  from  King  William  to  the  Court  di 
Copenhagen,  has  given  a  lively  picture  of  the  state  of  Denmark  about  thirty 
years  after  this  legal  establishment  of  despotism. 

His  elegant  Workf  breathes  the  wise  and  generous  spirit  of  liberty,  which 
the  Revolution  had  awakened  in  the  hearts  of  the  English  youth.  Like 
Locke  and  Addison,  he  laboured  to  teach  his  countrymen  the  value  of  civil 
and  religious  freedom,  by  exhibiting  the  dffeful  effects  of  absolute  power. 
But  he  avows  his  honest  purpose;  his  opportunities  of  observation  were 
unquestionable;  and  there  is  no  pretence  for  disputing  his  veracity  in  the 
statement  of  factft.  The  eighth  cliapter  of  his  book  presents  an  apparently 
accurate  acconoft  of  the  miserable  state  of  Denmark  under  the  absolute 
monarchy;  and  though  some  part  of  it  may  be  charged  on  the  misrule  of 
tha  depofiied  aristocracy,  while  a  still  greater  portion  must,  under  both  govern- 
ments, be  ascribed  to  the  villanage  of  the  husbandmen,  enough  will  still 
remain  to  illustrate  the  character  of  unlimited'  monarchy,  even  without  ihe 
aid  of  the  still  more  important  consideration,  that  the  continuance  of  these 
previous  evils  must  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  a  revolution,  which  by  destroying 
popular  and  representative  assemblies,  blocked  up  the  channels  through 
which  alone  public  opinion  can  affect  national  measures,  and  iinnihilated  alt 
pacific  means  of  reforming  abuse. 

It  became  a  fashion,  however,  ^mong  slavish  sophists,  to  quote  the  example 
of  Denmark  as  a  proof  of  the  harmles^ness  of  despotism,  and  of  the  indif- 
ference of  formii  of  government.  "  Even  in  Denmaiic,"  it  was  said, 
"  where  the  Ring  is  legally  absolute,  civil  liberty  is  respected,  justice  is 
well  administered,  the  persons  and  property  of  men  are  secure,  the  whol^ 
administration  Is  more  modelrate  and  mild  than  that  of  most  governments 
which  are  called  free.  The  pr<)gres8  of  civilization,  and  the  power  oT  public 
opinion,  naore  than  supply  the  place  of  popular  institutions."  These  re- 
presentations were  aided  by  that  natural  disposition  of  the  human  mind, 
when  a  good  consequence  unexpectedly  appears  to  spring  from  a  bad  insti- 
totion,  to  be  hurried  into  the  extreme  of  doubting  whether  the  institution  be 
not  itself  good,  without  waiting  to  balance  the  evil  against  the  good,  or  even 
duly  to  ascertain  the  reality  of  the  good.  No  species  of  discovery  produced 
do  agreeable  a  sulrprise,  and  consequently  so  much  readiness  to  assent  to  its 
truth ,  as  that  of  die  benefits  of  an  evil.  There  are  no  paradoxes  more  capti- 
vating than  the  apologies  of  old  abuses  and  corruptions. 

The  honest  narrative  of  Falkenskiold,  however,  tells  us  a  different  tale. 
The  first  of  the  despotic  Kings,  jealous  of  the  nobility,  bestowed  the  highest 
offices  OI^adTenture^s,  who  were  either  foreigners,  or  natives  of  the  lowest 
sort.  Such  ts  the  universal  pracfice  of  Eastern  tyrants.  Such  was,  for  a 
century,  the  condition  of  Spain,  the  most  Oriental  of  European  countries. 
The  dame  characteristic  feature  of  despotism  is  observable  in  the  history  of 
Russia.  All  talent  being  extinguished  among  the  superior  classes,  by  with- 
drawing every  object  which  excites  and  exercises  the  faculties,  the  Prince 
finds  a  common  capacity  for  business  only  abroad,  or  among  the  lowest 
dasses  of  his  subjects.  Bernstorff  a  Hanoverian,  Lynar  a  Saton,  and  St. 
Germain,  a  Frenchman,  were  among  the  ablest  of  the  Danish  ministers. 

*  BfolMworth's  Denmark,  52.    Andllon,  Rev.  de  PCarope,  vL  Koei,  Tableau  des  Rcr-.  if. 
Hi^t.  Hist,  de  Danemar.  in.   Pamont,  Corps  Diploinatiqii<>»  r'u 
t  Biolea worth's  AceoUat  of  Denmark  in  1098.    Load.  1694. 
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The  country  was  governed  for  a  hundred  years  by  foreigners.  llDiC4|Qaiay 
with  Denmark,  and  disdaining  even  to  acquire  its  language,  they  empkyed 
Danish  servants  as  their  confidential  agents,  and  placed  them  in  all  the  se- 
condary offices.  The  natives  followed  their  example.  Footmen  occii[Ne4 
important  offices.  So  prevalent  was  this  practice,  that  a  law  was  at  leiiglk 
passed  by  the  ill-fated  Struensee,  to  forbid  tliis  new  rule  of  freedmeo.  Sooe 
of  the  foreign  ministers,  with  good  intentions,  introduced  oslentatiousestaMii^ 
ments,  utterly  unsuitable  to  one  of  the  poorest  coontries  of  Europe.  Witk 
a  population  of  two  millions  and  a  half,  and  an  anual  revenue  ot  a  millioi 
and  a  half  sterling,  Denmark,  in  1769,  had  on  foot  an  army  of  sixty-«x 
thousand  men  ;  so  that  about  a  ninth  of  the  males  of  the  age  of  labour  wot 
constantly  idle  and  under  arms.  There  was  a  debt  of  near  ten  millioBS 
sterling,  after  fifty  years'  peace.  An  inconvertible  paper  money,  always 
discredited  and  daily  fluctuating,  rendered  contracts  nugatory,  and  nudeit 
impossible  to  determine  the  value  of  property,  or  to  estimate  the  wages  of 
labour.  The  barren  and  mountainous  country  of  Norway,  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  seven  hundred  thousand  souls,  contributed  twenty  thousand  mealo 
the  army,  nine  thousand  to  a  local  militia,  and  fourteen  thousand  eorolkd 
for  naval  service,  forming  a  total  of  forty-three  thousand  conscripto,  Ibe 
fourth  part  of  the  labouring  males  being  thus  set  apart  jiy  coosciip^  for 
mititary  service.  The  majority  of  the  officers  of  the  army  wem  foieigD, 
and  the  words  of  command  were  given  in  the  German  language.  The  navy 
was  disproportipned  to  the  part  of  the  population  habitually  employed  io 
maritime  occupation ;  but  it  was  the  natural  force  of  the  country.  The 
seamen  were  skiful  and  brave;  and  their  gallant  resistance  to  NelsoD,ia 
1801,  is  the  greatest  honour  of  the  Danish  name  in  modem  times.  Their 
colonies  were  useless  and  costly. 

The  administration  of  law  was  neither  just  nor  humane.  The  tortuie 
was  in  constant  use.  The  treatment  of  the  galley-slaves  at  Copenhageneiified 
travellers,  who  had  seen  the  Mediterranean  ports,  to  shudder.  One  of  the 
mild  modes  of  removing  an  unpopular  minister  was  to  send  him  a  priMoer 
for  life  to  a  dungeon  under  the  Arctic  Circle. 

The  efTect  of  absolute  government  in  debasing  the  rulers  was  remaiiabb 
in  Denmark.  One  of  the  principal  amusements  of  Frederic  V.,  who  saloi 
the  throne  from  17A6  to  1766,  consisted  in  mock  matches  at  boxiog  ud 
wrestling  with  his  favourites,  in  which  it  was  not  always  safe  to  gain  ao 
advantage  over  the  Royal  gladiator.  His  son  and  successor,  Christian  YIL, 
was  either  originally  deficient  in  understanding,  or  had,  by  vieious  practices 
in  boyhood,  so  much  impaired  his  mental  faculties,  that  considerable  woader 
was  felt  at  Copenhagen  at  his  being  allowed,  in  1768,  to  display  his  imhecilitr 
in  a  tour  through  a  great  part  of  Europe.  The  elder  Bernstorff,  then  atAe 
head  of  the  Council,  was  finable  to  restrain  the  King  and  his  CaTouriieSlolk 
from  this  Indiscreet  exposure.  Such,  however,  is  the  power  of  *'  thenleaiit 
plausibilities  of  the  world,^  that,  in  France,  this  unhappy  person  was eoiar 
plimented  by  academies,  and,  in  England,  works  of  literature  wereinscriW 
to  hira.^  On  his  arrival  at  Allona,  he  was  in  need  of  a  physician ;  v  air 
tendant  whom  his  prematurely  broken  constitution  made  pecuriarlyesGCB* 
tial  to  him  even  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  Struensee,  the  son  of  a  LulhonB 
bishop  in  Holslein,  had  just  begun  to  practise  medicine  at  Altona,  afterhar- 
ing  been  for  some  time  employed  as  the  editor  of  a  newspaper  io  that  dty, 

^  Sir  W.  Jones's  Life  of  Nadir  Shah. 
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and  was  now  appointed  physician  to  the  King,  at  the  moment  when  he  was 
projecting  a  professional  establishment  at  Malaga,  or  a  voyage  to  India, 
which  his  imagination,  excited  by  the  perusal  of  the  elder  trarellers,  had 
covered  with  **  barbaric  pearl  and  gold."  He  was  then  twenty-nine  years  ' 
old,  and  appears  to  have  been  recommended  to  the  Royal  favour  by  an 
agreeable  exterior,  pleasing  manner,  some  slight  talents  and  superficial 
knowledge,  with  all  the  subserviency  indispensable  to  a  favourite,  and  with 
a  power  of  amusing  his  listless  and  exhausted*master.  His  name  appears 
10  the  publications  of  the  time  as  *'  Doctor  Strnensee,"  among  the  attendants 
of  his  Danish  Majesty  in  England ;  and  he  received ,  in  that  character,  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  from  the  University  of  Oxford.  Like 
all  other  minions,  his  ascent  was  rapid,  or  rather  his  flight  to  the  pinnacle 
of  power  was  instantaneous ;  for  the  passion  of  an  absolute  prince  on  such  oc- 
casions knows  no  bounds,  and  brooks  no  delay.  Immediately  after  the 
King's  return  to  Copenhagen,  Stuensee  was  appointed  a  Cabinet  minister ; 
his  brother  was  made  a  counsellor  of  justice;  he  appointed  Brandt,  another 
adventurer,  to  superintend  the  palace  and  the  imbecile  King ;  he  intrusted 
Rantrau,  a  disgraced  Danish  minister,  who  had  been  his  colleague  in  the 
editOfship  of  the  AUona  Journal,  with  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs;  he  and 
his  friend  Brandt  were  created  Earls.  Stolk,  his  predecessor  in  favour,  had 
fomented  and  kept  up  an  animosity  between  the  King  and  Queen.  Struensee 
(onhappily  for  himself  as  well  as  for  her)  gained  the  confidence  of  the  Queen, 
by  restoring  her  to  the  good  graces  of  her  husband.  Caroline  Matilda,  the 
sister  of  George  III . ,  who  then  had  the  misfortune  to  be  Queen  of  Denmark, 
is  described  by  Falkenskiold  as  the  handsomest  woman  of  the  Court,  of  a 
mild  and  reserved  character,  and  who  was  well  qualified  to  enjoy  and  impart 
happiness,  if  it  had  been  her  lot  to  be  united  to  an  endurable  husband. 
Brandt  seems  to  have  been  a  weak  coxcomb,  and  Rantzau  a  turbulent  and 
ungrateful  intriguer. 

The  only  foreign  business  which  Struensee  found  pending  on  his  entrance 
into  office  was  a  negociation  with  Russia,  concerning  the  pretensions  of  that 
formidable  competitor  to  a  part  of  Holstein,  which  Denmark  had  unjustly 
acquired  fifty  years  before.  Peter  III.,  the  head  of  the  house  of  Holstein^ 
was  proud  of  his  German  ancestry,  and  ambitious  of  recovering  their  ancient 
dominions.  After  his  murder,  Catharine  ckimed  these  possessions,  as  no- 
minal Regent  of  Holstein,  during  the  minority  of  her  son.  The  last  act  of 
Bemstorffs  administration  was  a  very  prudent  accommodation,  in  which 
Rossia  agreed  to  relinquish  her  claims  on  Holstein,  in  consideration  of  the 
cession  to  her  by  Denmark  of  the  small  principality  of  Oldenbui^,  the  very 
ancient  patrimony  of  the  Danish  Royal  Family.  Rantzau,  who  in  his  exile 
had  some  quarrel  with  the  Russian  government,  prevailed  on  the  inexpe- 
rienced Struensee  to  delay  the  execution  of  this  politic  convention,  and 
aimed  at  establishing  the  influence  of  France  «nd  Sweden  at  Copenhagen  in- 
stead of  thai  of  Russia,  which  was  then  supported  by  England.  He  even 
entertained  the  chimerical  project  of  drivingthe  Empress  from  Petersburgh. 
Falkenskiold,  who  had  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  Petersburgh,  endeavoured, 
after  his  return,  to  disabuse  Struensee,  to  show  him  the  ruinous  tendency 
of  sach  rash  counsels,  and  even  proposed  to  him  to  recall  Bernstorff,  to  faci- 
litate that  good  understanding  which  could  hardly  be  restored  as  long  as 
Counts  Osten  and  Rantzau,  the  avowed  enemies  of  Russia,  were  in  povv^r. 
Sruensee,  like  most  of  those  who  must  be  led  by  others,  was  exceedingly 
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fearful  of  being  thought  to  be  so.  When  Falkenskiold  warned  him  aguaat 
yielding  to  Rantzau,  his  plans  were  shaken :  bat  when  the  same  weapon  was 
turned  against  Falkenskiold,  Struensee  returned  (o  his  obstinacy.  Evan 
after  Rantzau  had  become  his  declared  enemy,  he  adhered  to  the  plaas  of 
^at  intriguer  lest  he  shpuld  be  suspected  of  yielding  to  FalkenskioU. 
Wherever  there  were  only  two  roads,  it  was  easy  to  lead  Stnienaee,  by 
exciting  his  fear  of  being  led  by  the  opposite  party. 

His  measures  q{  internal  policy  appear  to  have  been  generally  well-meant, 
but  often  ill-judged,    S.ome  of  his  reforms  were  in  themselves  exceUeoL 
But  he  showed*  on  the  whole,  a  meddling  and  restless  spirit,  impatient  of 
the  necessary  delay,  often  employed  in  petty  change,'choosing  wrong  means, 
braying  prejudices  that  might  haye  been  soften^,  and  offending  intereils 
that  might  have  been  conciliated.    He  was  a  sort  of  inferior  Joseph  II. ; 
like  him,  rather  a  servile  copyist  than  an  enlightened  follower  of  Fredieric  II. 
His  dissolution  of  the  Guards  (in  jtself  a  prudent  measure  of  economy)  tam- 
ed a  numerous  body  of  volunteers  into  the  service  of  his  enemies.     The 
removal  of  fiernstorff  was  a  very  blameable  means  of  strengthening  himself. 
The  suppression  of  the  Privy  Council,  the  only  feeble  restraint  on  despotic 
power,  was  still  more  reprehensible  in  itself,  and  excited  the  just  resentment 
of  the  Danish  nobility.     The  repeal  of  a  barbarous  law,  inflicting  capital 
punishment  on  adultery,  was  easily  misrepresented  to  the  people  as  a  mark  of 
approbation  of  that  vice.    Both  Struensee  and  Brandt  had  embraced  the  in- 
fidelity  at  that  time  prevalent  among  men  of  the  world,  which  connsted  in 
little  more  than  a  careless  trantfer  of  implied  faith  from  Luther  to  Voltaiie. 
They  had  been  acquainted  with  the  leaders  of  the  philosophical  party  at  Pa- 
ris, and  they  introduced  the  conversation  of  their  masters  at  Copenhagen. 
In  the  s^me  school  they  were  taught  to  see  clearly  enough  the  dislempers 
of  European  society ;  but  they  were  not  taught  (for  their  teachers  did  not 
know)  which  of  these  maladies  were  to  be  endured,  which  were  to  be  pallia- 
ted, and  what  were  the  remedies  and  regimen  by  which  the  remainder  might 
in  due  Qme  be  e|ffec(ually  and  yet  safely  removed.    The  dissolute  manners 
of  the  Court conlributed  to  their  unpopularity;  rather  perhaps  because  the 
nobility  resented  the  intrusion  of  upstarts  into  the  sphere  of  their  privileged 
vice,  than  because  there  was  any  real  increase  of  licentiousness.     It  most 
not  be  forgotten  that  he  was  the  first  minister  of  an  aW>lute  monarchy  who 
*  abolished  the  torture,  and  that  he  patronised  those  excellent  plans  for  the 
emancipation,  of  the  enslaved  husbandmen,  which  were  first  conceived  bj 
Reverdil,  a  Swiss,  and  of  which  the  adoption  by  the  second  BemslorfThas 
justly  immortalized  that  statesman.    He  will  be  honoured  by  after  agesbr 
what  offended  the  Lutheran  clergy-— the  free  exercise  of  religious  wonlii 
granted  to  Calvinisls,  to  Moravians,  and  even  to. Catholics;  for  the  Itantt 
clergy  were  ambitious  of  retaining  the  right  to  persecute,  not  only  IjO^g  alter 
it  was  impossible  to  exercise  it,  but  even  after  they  had  lost  the  disposition  to 
do  so ;  at  first  to  overawe,  afterwards  to  degrade  non -conformists ;  in  both 
stages,  as  a  badge  of  the  privileges  and  honour  of  an  established  church.   No 
part,  however,  ofStruensee's  private  or  public  conduct  can  be  justly  oonai- 
dered  as  the  c^use  of  his  downfal.    His  irreligion,  his  immoralities,  his  pre- 
cipitate reforms,  his  parade  of  indlvidious  favour,  were  only  the  instrumeofs 
or  pretexts  by  which  his  competitors  for  office  were  able  to  effect  his  destmo- 
tion.     Had  he  either  purchased  the  good  will  or  destroyed  the  power  of  hb 
snemics  at  Court,  he  might  long  have  governed  Denmarik,  and frrhaps  have 
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beon  gratefully  remembered  by  posterity  as  a  reformer  of  political  abuses. 
Ue  fell  a  victim  to  ao  intrigue  for  a  cbaoge  of  ministecs»  whieb,  under  such* 
a  King,  was  really  a  struggle  for  the  sceptre. 

His  last  act  of  political  imprudence  illustrates  both  the  character  of  his 
enemies,  and  the  nature  of  absolute  goTernment.    When  he  was  appointed^^ 
Secretary  of  the  Cabinet,  he  was  empowered  to  execute  such  orders  as  were* 
very  urgent,  without  the  signature  of  the  King,  on  condition,  however,  that- 
they  should  be  weekly  laid  before  that  Prince,  to  be  confirmed  or  annulled, 
by  him  under  his  own  hand.   This  liberty  had  been  practised  before  his  ad- 
ministration ;   and  it  was  repeated  in  many  thousand  instances  after  his 
downfal.    Under  any  monarchy  the  mbaianHai  fault  would  have  consisted 
rather  in  assuming  an  independence  on  his  colleagues,  than  in  encroaching 
ou  any  Royal  power  which  was  real  or  practicable.    Under  so  wretched  a. 
pageant  as  the  King  of  Denmark,  Struensee  showed  his  folly  in  obtaining^ 
by  a  formal  order,  the  power  which  he  might  easily  have  continued  to 
execute  without  it.    But  this  order  was  the  signal  of  a  clamour  against  him,, 
as  an  usurper  of  Royal  prerogative,    The-guards  showed  symptoms  of  mu- 
tiny.   The  garrison  of  the  capital  adopted  their  resentment.   The  populace 
became  riotous.    Rantzau,  partly  stimulated  by  revenge  against  Struensee, 
for  having  refused  a  protection  to  him  against  his  creditors,  being  seeretly 
favoured  by  Count  Osten,  though  then  a  minister,  found  means  of  gaining 
over  Guldbei^,  an  ecclesiastic  of  obscure  birth,  full  of  professions  of  piety, 
Ihe  preceptor  of  the  King's  broUier,  who  prevailed  on  that  Prince  and  the 
Queen-Dowager  to  engage  in  the  design  of  subverting  the  administration. 
Several  of  Struensee's  friends  warned  him  of  his. danger;  but,  whether 
from  levity  or  magnanimity,  he  neglectefi  their  admonitions.     Rantzau 
himself,  either  jealous  of  the  ascendant  acquired  by  Guldberg  among  the 
conspirators,  or  visited  by  some  compunctious  remembrances  of  friendship 
and  gratitude,  spoke  toFalkendLiold  confidentially  of  the  prevalent  rumours, 
and  tendered  his  services  for  the  preservation  of  his  former  friend.    Fal- 
kenskipld  distrusted  the  advances  of  Rantzau,  and  answered'coldly,  **  Speak 
to  Struensee."    Rantzau  turned  away,  saying,  ''He  will  not  listen  to  me.*' 
Two  days  after,  on  the  16th  of  January,  1772,  tliere  was  a  brilliant  masked 
ball  at  Court,  where  the  conspirators  and  thdr  victims  mingled  in  the 
festivities  (as  was  observed  by  some  foreign  ministers  present)  with  more 
than  usual  gaiety.     At  four  o'clock  in  Uie  morning,  the  Queen-Dowager, 
who  was  the  King's  stepmother,  her  son,  and  Count  Rantzau,  entered  the 
King's  bedchamber,  compelled  his  valet  to  awaken  him,  and  required  him 
to -sign  an  order  to  apprehend  Uie  Queen,  the  Counts  Struensee  and  Brandt, 
w|io,  with  other  conspirators,  were  then  engaged  (as  they  pretended)  in  a 
plot  to  depose,  if  not  to  murder  him.    He  is  said  to  have  hesitated,  from 
iBar  or  obstinacy,  perhaps  from  some  renmant  of  humanity  and  moral  re- 
stiBiat.    But  he  soon  yielded ;  and  his  verbal  assent,  or  pBrhaps  a  silence 
produced  by  terror^  was  thought  a  sufficient  warrant.    Rantzau,  with  three  ^ 
officers,  rushed  with  his  sword  drawn  into  the  apartment  of  the  Queen,  com- 
pelled her  to  rise  from  her  bed,  and,  in  spite  of  her  tears  and  threats,  sent 
her,  half-^r^ssed,  a  prisoner  to  the  fortress  of  Cronenbourg,  with  her  in- 
fant daughter  Louisa,  whom  she  was  then  suckling,  and  lady  Hostyn,  an- 
English  lady  who  attended  her.    Struensee  and  Brandt  were  in  the  same 
night  thrown  into  prison,  and  loaded  with  irons.    On  the  next  day,  the  King « 
-fi^B  paraded  through  the  streets  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  eight  milk*  wfait9^ 
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hones,  as  if  triumphing  after  a  glorious  victory  over  his  enemies,  in  vlneh 
he  had  saved  his  country.  The  city  was  illuminated.  The  preachers  ollhe 
established  church  are  charged  by  several  concurring  witnesses  with  in- 
human and  unchristian  invectives  from  the  pulpit  against  the  Queen  and  the 
fallen  ministers;  the  good  doubtless  believing  too  easily  the  tale  of  the  Tie- 
tors  ;  the  base  paying  court  to  the  dispensers  of  preferment ;  and  thebigotted 
greedily  swallowing  the  most  incredible  accusations  against  unbeliereii. 
The  populace,  inflamed  by  these  declamations,  demolished  or  pillaged  fron 
sixty  to  a  hundred  houses. 

The  conspirators  distributed  among  themselves  the  chief  offices.  The  King 
was  suffered  to  fall  into  his  former  nullity.  The  formality  of  his  signature 
was  dispensed  with .  The  affairs  of  the  kingdom  were  conducted  in  bis  name, 
till  his  son  was  of  age  to  assume  the  regency.  Guldberg,  under  tile  modest 
title  of  Secretary  of  the  Cabinet,  became  Prime  Minister.  Rantzau  tag 
appointed  a  Privy  Councillor,  and  Osten  retained  the  department  of  Foreign 
Affairs;  but  it  is  consolatory  to  add,  that,  after  a  few  months,  both  were 
discarded  at  the  instance  of  the  Court  of  Petersburgh,  to  complete  the  de- 
sired exchange  of  Holstein  with  Oldenburgh. 

The  object  of  the  conspiracy  being  thus  accomplished,  the  conqaerors 
proceeded,  as  usual,  to  those  judicial  proceedings  against  the  prisoners, 
which  are  intended  formally  to  justify  the  violence  of  a  victorioos  faction, 
but  substantially  aggravate  its  guilt.  A  commission  was  appoint^  totq  the 
accused.  Its  leading  members  were  the  chiefs  of  the  con8pinicy,--inea 
who  could  not  acquit  their  opponents  without  confessing  themselves  to  be 
deeply  guilty.  Ouldbergy  one  of  the  members,  had  to  deternrine,  bytlie 
sentence  which  he  pronounced,  whether  he  was  himself  a  rebel  Genenl 
Eichstedt,  the  President,  had  personally  arrested  several  of  the  prisoners, 
and  was,  by  his  judgment  on  Struensee,  who  had  been  his  benefactor,  to 
decide,  that  the  criminality  of  that  minister  was  of  so  deep  a  dye  as  to  cancel 
the  obligations  of  gratitude.  To  secure  his  impartiality  still  more,  he  w» 
appointed  a  Minister,  and  promised  the  office  of  Preceptor  of  the  Hereditary 
Prince,-— the  permanence  of  which  appointments  must  have  partly  depended 
on  the  general  conviction  that  the  prisoners  were  guilty. 

The  charges  against  Struensee  and  Brandt  are  dated  on  the  list  of  Apiii 
1772.  The  defence  of  Struensee  was  drawn  up  by  his  counsel  oo  the2?d; 
that  of  Brandt  was  prepared  on  the  25d.  Sentence  was  pronounced  9fsM 
both  on  the  25th.  On  the  27th  it  was  appfoved,  and  ordered  to  be  em^ 
by  the  Kmg.  On  the  28th,  after  their  right  hands  were  cut  off  on  theses^ 
fold,  they  were  beheaded.  For  three  months  they  had  been  closely "^ 
very  cruelly  imprisoned.  The  proceedings  of  the  Commission  were  wfd. 
The  prisoners  were  not  confronted  with  each  other ;  they  heard  w  t^- 
nesses ;  they  read  no  depositions ;  they  do  not  appear  to  have  seen  any  coooxl 
till  they  had  received  the  indictments.  It  is  characteristic  of  thisscese  to 
add,  that  the  King  went  to  the  Opera  on  the  25th,  after  signifying  his  apfo- 
bation  of  the  sentence;  and  that,  on  the  27th,  the  day  of  its  solemn ooo- 
firraatioB,  there  was  a  masqued  ball  at  Court.  On  the  28th,  the  day  of 
execution,  the  King  again  went  to  the  Opera.  The  passion  which  prompb 
an  absolute  monarch  to  raise  an  unworthy  favourite  to  honour  is  still  Iw 
<iMgn8ting  than  the  levity  and  hardness  with  which,  on  the  first  ilir«, 
he  always  abandons  the  same  fevourite  to  destruction.  It  may  be  ob- 
sehred,  that  the  very  persons  who  had  represented  the  patronage  of  operas 
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and  masquerades  as  one  of  the  offences  of  Strueosee,  were  the  same  who  thus 
unseascmably  paraded  their  unhappy  Sovereign  through  a  succession  of  such 
amusements. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  the  written  answers  of  Stnieosee  to  the 
preliminary  questions  of  the  commission,  the  substance  of  the  charges  against 
him,  and  the  defence  made  by  his  counsel.     The  first  was  written  on  the 
lAth  of  April,  when  he  was  alone  in  a  dungeon,  with  irons  on  his  hands  and 
feet,  and  an  iron  collar  fastened  to  the  wall  round  his  neck.    The  indictment 
is  prefaced  by  a  long  declamatory  invective  against  his  general  conduct  and 
character,  such  as  still  dishonour  the  criminal  proceedings  of  most  nations, 
and  from  which  England  has  probably  been  saved  by  the  scholastic  subtlety 
and  dryness,  of  her  system  of  what  is  called  special  pleading.    Laying  aside 
his  supposed  connexion  witii  the  Queen,  which  is  reserved  for  a  few  sepa- 
rate remarks,  the  charges  are  either  perfectly  frivolous,  or  sufficiently  an- 
swered by  his  counsel,  in  a  defence  which  he  was  allowed  only  one  day  to 
prepare,  and  which  bears  evident  marks  of  being  written  with  the  fear  of 
the  victorious  faction  before  the  eyes  of  the  feeble  advocate.    One  is,  that 
he  caused  the  young  Prince  to  beirained  so  hardily  as  to  endanger  his  life; 
in  answer  to  which,  he  refers  to  the  judgment  of  physicians,  appeals  to  the 
restored  health  of  the  young  Prince,  and  observes,  that  even  if  he  had  been 
wr^ng,  his  fault  could  have  been  no  more  than  an  error  of  judgment.    The 
truth  is,  that  he  was  guilty  of  a  ridiculous  mimicry  of  the  early  education  of 
Emiie,  at  a  time  when  all  Europe  was  intoxicated  by  the  writings  of  Rous- 
seau.   To  the  second  charge,  that  he  had  issued,  unknown  to  the  Ring,  an 
order  for  the  incorporation  of  the  Foot  Guards  with  the  troops  of  the  line  on 
the  21st  of  }>ecember,  1771,  and^  on  their  refusal  to  obey,  had  obtained 
an  order  from  the  King  on  the  24th  for  their  reduction,  he  answered,  that 
the  draught  of  the  order  had  been  read  and  approved  by  the  King  on  the 
Ziai,  signed  and  sealed  by  him  on  the  23d,  and  finally  confirmed  by  the 
order  for  reducing  tfie  refractory  guards,  as  issued  by  his  Majesty  on  the 
tMh;  so  that  he  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  even  in  form  guilty  of 
a  two  days'  usurpation.    It  might  have  been  added,  that  it  was  immediately 
•fully  pardoned  by  the  Boyal  confirmation;  that  Rantzau,  and  others  of  his 
enemies,  had  taken  on  active  share  in  it;  and  that  it  was  so  recent,  that  the 
conspirators  must  have  resolved  on  their  measures  before  its  occurrence, 
whi^  reduces  it  to  a  meie  pretext.    He  was  charged  with  taking  or  grant- 
ing exorbitant  pensions;  and  he  answered,  seemingly  with  truth,  that  they 
were  not  higher  than  those  of  his  predecessors.  He  was  accused  also  of  hav- 
ing falsified  the  public  accounts;  to  which  his  answer  is  necessarily  too  de- 
tailed for  our  purpose,  but  appears  to  be  satisfactory.    Both  these  ofiences, 
if  they  had  been  committed,  could  not  have  been  treated  as  high  treason  in 
any  country  not  wholly  barbarous;  and  the  evidence  on  which  the  latter  and 
more  precise  of  the  charges  rested,  was  a  declaration  of  the  imbecile  and 
imprisoned  King  on  an  intricate  matter  of  account  reported  to  such  a  tribu- 
nal by  an  agent  of  enemies  who  had  determined  on  the  destruction  of  the 
prisoner. 

Thus  stands  the  case  of  the  unfortunate  Struensee  on  all  the  charges  but 
one,  as  it  appears  in  the  accusation  which  his  enemies  had  such  time  and 
power  to  support,  and  on  the  defence  made  for  him  under  such  cruel  disad- 
vantages. That  he  was  innocent  of  the  political  offences  laid  to  his  charge 
is  rendered  highly  probable  by  the  **  Narrative  of  his  Conversion/'  published 
soon  after  his  execution  by  Dr.  Munter,  a  divine  of  Copenhagen,  appointed 
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by  ihe  Danish  government  to  attend  him;  '^  a  composition,  which  bean  the 
strongest  marks  of  the  probity  and  sincerity  of  the  writer,  and  is  a  perfed 
model  of  the  manner  in  which  a  person,  circumstanced  like  Struensee,  ought 
to  be  treated  by  a  kind  and  considerate  minister  of  religion.    Men  o(  all 
opinions,  who  peruse  this  narrative,  must  own  that  it  is  impossible  to  touch 
the  wounds  of  a  sufferer  with  more  tenderness,  to  reconcile  the  agyMBd 
penitent  to  himself,  to  present  religion  as  the  consoler,  not  as  the  disturber 
of  his  dying  moments,  gently  to  dispose  him  to  try  his  own  actions  by  a 
higher  test  of  morality,  to  fill  his  mind  with  indulgent  benevolence  towards 
his  fellow-men,  and  to  exalt  it  to  a  reverential  love  of  boundl^ps  perfecUoa. 
Dr.  Munler  deserved  the  confidence  of  Struensee,  and  seems  entirely  to 
have  won  it.    The  unfortunate  man  freely  owned  his  private  licentiousness, 
his  success  in  corrupting  the  principles  of  Qie  victims  of  his  desires,  his  refec- 
tion, not  only  of  religion,  but  also  in  theory,  but  not  quite  in  feeliogp  of 
whatever  ennobles  and  elevates  the  mind  in  morality;  the  imprudence  and 
rashness  by  which  he  brought  ruin  on  his  friends,  and  plunged  his  parents 
in  deep  afiliction ;  and  the  ignoble  and  impure  motives  of  all  his  public  ac- 
tions, which,  in  the  eye  of  reason,  deprived  them  of  that  pretension  to  yir- 
tuous  character  to  which  their  outward  appearance  migiit  seem  to  enlille 
thero^    He  felt  for  his  friends  with  unusual  tenderness.     Instead  of  undue 
concealment  from  Munter,  he  is  perhaps  chargeable  with  betraying  to  him 
secrets  which  were  not  exclusively  his  own.  -  But  he  denies  the  truth  of  the 
political  charges  against  him;  more  especially  of  peculation  and  falsificalino 
of  accounts.    [MurUer,  112,  113.  122.  129.  130.  160,  particularly  166. 
171.190.) 

The  charges  against  Brandt  would  be  altogether  unworthy  of  considera- 
tion, were  it  not  for  the  light  which  o^e  of  them  throws  on  the  whole  of 
this  atrocious  procedure.  The  main  accusation  against  him  was,  that  be  had 
beaten,  flogged,  and  scratched  the  sacred  person  of  the  King.  His  answer 
was,  that  Uie  King,  who  had  a  passion  for  wrestling  and  boxing,  had 
peatedly  challenged  him  to  a  match,  had  severely  beaten  him  five  or 
times ;  that  he  did  not  gratify  his  master's  taste  till  aftei^  these  provocations; 
that  two  of  the  witnesses  against  him,  servants  of  the  King,  had  indulged 
their  master  in  the  same  sport ;  and  that  he  received  liberal  gratifications, 
and  continued  to  enjoy  the  Royal  favour  for  months  after  this  pretended 
treason.  The  King  inherited  this  perverse  taste  in  amusements  from  his 
father,  whose  palace  was  the  theatre  of  the  like  kingly  sports.  II  is  impos- 
sible to  entertain  the  least  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  defence.  It  afifordsa 
natural  and  probable  explanation  of  a  fact  which  would  be  otherwise  in- 
comprehensible. 

A  suit  for  divorce  was  commenced  against  the  Queen,  on  the  ground  of 
criminal  connexion  with  Struensee,  who  was  himself  convicted  of  higiL 
treason  for  that  connexion.     This  unhappy  Princess  was  sacrificed,  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  to  the  brutal  caprices  of  a  husband  who,  if  he  had  been  a 
private  man,  would  have  been  deemed  incapable  of  the  deliberate  oonsenl 
which  is  essential  to '  marriage.     She  early  sufiered  from  his  violence, 
though  she  so  far  complied  with  his  fancies  as  to  ride  with  him  in  male  w^ 
parel,  and  even  with  buckskin  breeches—ran  indecorum  for  which  she  was. 
sharply  reprehended  by  her  mother,  the  Princess-Dowager  of  Wales,  in  a 
short  interview  between  them,  during  a  visit  which  thai  Princess  paid  Co  her^ 

*  Kepiioted  bj  (h«  la(e  leaned  and  exemplgry  Mr.  ReoiwII  of  Kteniiiigloo.    IxttiioB^  188^. 
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brother  at  Gotha,  after  an  uDinternipted  residence  of  thirty-four  years  in 
England.     The  King  had  suffered  the  Russian  minister  at  Copenhagen  to 
treat  her  with  open  rudeness.     He  disgraced  his  favourite  cousin,  the 
Prince  of  Hesse,  for  taking  her  part.    He  never  treated  her  vt^ith  common 
civility^  till  they  were  reconciled  hy  Struensee,  at  that  period  of  overflowing 
good-nature  when  that  minister  obtained  the  recal  from  banishment  of  the 
ungrateful  Rantzau.    The  evidence  against  her  consisted  in  a  number  of 
circumstances  (none  of  them  incapable  of  an  innocent  eiplanation)  sworn  to 
by  her  attendants,  who  were  employed  as  ^pies  on  her  conduct.    She 
owned  that  she  was  guilty  of  much  imprudence;  but  in  her  dying  moments 
afae  declared  to  M.  Roques,  pastor  of  the  French  church  at  Zell,  that  she 
neyer  had  been  unfaidiful  to  her  husband.*    It  is  true,  that  her  own  signa-- 
ture  affixed  to  a  confession  was  alleged  against  her.     But  if  General  Fal- 
kenskiold  was  ri^tly  informed,  (for  he  has  every  mark  of  honest  intention,) 
that  signature  proves  nothing  but  the  malice  and  cruelty  of  her  enemies. 
Schack,  the  counsellor  sent  to  interrogate  her  at  Cronenbourg,  was  received 
by  her  with  indignation  when  he  spoke  to  her  of  connexion  with  Struensee. 
When  he  showed  Struensee's  confession  to  her,  he  artfully  intimated  that 
the  fallen  minister  would  be  subjected  to  a  very  cruel  death  if  he  was  found 
to  have  falsely  criminated  the  Queen.    "  What! "  she  exclaimed,  *'  do 
yon  believe  that  if  I  was  to  confirm  this  declaration,  I  should  save  the  life 
of  that  unfortunate  man?*'    Schack  answered  by  a  profound  bow.    The 
Queen  took  a  pen,  wrote  the  first  syllable  of  her  name,  and  fainted  away. 
Schack  completed  the  signature,  and  carried  away  the  fatal  document  in 
triumph.    Struensee  himself,  howev^,  had  confessed  his  intercourse  to 
the  commissioners.    It  is  said  that  his  confession  was  obtained  by  threats 
of  torture,  facilitated  by  some  hope  of  life,  and  influenced  by  a  knowledge 
that  the  proceeding  against  the  Queen  could  not  be  carried  beyond  divorce. 
But  his  repeated  and  deliberate  avowals  to  Dr.  Munter  do  not  (it  must  be 
owned)  allow  of  such  an  explanation.    Scarcely  any  supposition  favourable 
to  this  unhappy  Prineess  remains,  unless  it  should  be  thought  likely,  that  a& 
Br.  Munter's  narrative  was  published  under  the  eye  of  her  oppressors,  they 
might  have  caused  the  confessions  of  Struensee  to  be  inserted  in  it  by  their 
own  agents,  without  the  consent,  perhaps  without  the  knowledge,  of  Mun- 
ter, whose  subsequent  life  is  so  little  known,  that  we  cannot  determine 
whether  he  ever  had  the  means  of  exposing  the  falsification.    It  must  be 
confessed,  .that  internal  evidence  does  not  favour  this  hypothesis  ;  for  the 
passages  of  the  narrative,  which  contain  the  avowals  of  Struensee,  have  a 
striking  appearance  of  genuineness.     If  Caroline  betrayed  her  sufferings  to 
Struensee;  if  she  was  led  to  a  dangerous  familiarity  with  a  pleasing  young 
man  vvho  had  rendered  essential  services  to  her ;  if  mixt  motives  of  confi- 
dence, gratitude,  disgust,  and  indignation,  at  last  plunged  her  into  an  irre- 
trievable fault ;  the  reasonable  and  virtuous  will  reserve  their  abhorrence 
for  the  conspirators,  who,  for  the  purposes  of  their  own  ambition,  punished 
her  infirmity  by  ruin,  endangered  the  succession  to  the  Crown,  and  dis- 
graced their  country  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.    It  is  difficult  to  contain  the 
indignation  which  naturally  arises  from  the  reflection,  tliat  at  this  yery 
time,  and  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  fate  of  the  Queen  of  Denmark,  the 
Koyal  Marriage  Act  was  passed  in  En^and,  for  be  avowed  purpose  of. 
preventing  the  only  marriages  of  preference,  which  a  princess  at  least,  has. 

*  Comniuiicated  by  M.  Roquei  lo  M.  Secrotan,  the  editor  of  Palkentkiold,  on  the  7ih  Mareh» 
1780.    Faik.m 
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commonly  the  opportunity  or  forming.  Of  a  monarch,  who  thou^  lo 
mach  more  of  the  pretended  degradation  of  his  brother  than  of  the  croel 
misfortunes  of  his  sister,  less  cannot  be  said  than  that  he  must  haye  had 
more  pride  than  tenderness.  Even  the  capital  punishment  of  Struensee, 
for  such  an  offence,  will  be  justly  condemned  by  all  but  English  lawyers, 
who  ought  to  be  silenced  by  the  consciousness  that  the  same  barbarous  dis- 
proportion of  a  penalty  to  an  offence  is  sanctioned  In  the  like  case  by  their 
own  law. 

Caroline  MatUda  died  at  Zell  about  three  years  after  her  imprisonment. 
The  last  tidings  which  reached  the  Princess-Dowager  of  Wales,  on  her 
death-bed,  was  the  imprisonment  of  this  ill-feted  daughter,  which  was  an- 
nounced to  her  in  a  letter  dictated  to  the  King  of  Denmark  by  his  new 
masters,  and  subscribed  with  his  own  hand.  Two  days  before  her  death, 
though  in  a  state  of  agouy,  she  herself  wrote  a  letter  to  the  nominal  soTe- 
reign,  exhorting  him  to  be  at  least  indulgent  and  lenient  towards  her  daug^ 
ter.  After  hearing  the  news  from  Copenhagen  she  scarcely  swallowed  any 
nourishment.  The  intelligence  was  said  to  have  accelerated  her  death ;  but 
the  dreadful  malady  under  which  she  suffered,  neither  needed  the  co-ope- 
ration of  sorrow,  nor  was  of  a  nature  to  be  much  affected  by  it. 

We  may  now  return,  for  a  moment,  to  Falkenskiold,  the  writer  ot  these 
Memoirs,  the  victim  and  narrator  of  the  Revolution.     He  was  apprehended 
at  five  o*ck)ck  in  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  January,  by  Colonel  Eichstedt. 
who  read  aloud  an  order,  appointing  himself  governor  of  Copenhagen,  and 
a  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  Falkenskiold,  with  two  other  otBcers. 
Falkenskiold  examined  these  documents,  which,  together  with  the^signa- 
tare  purporting  to  be  that  of  the  King,  appeared  to  be  written  by  Eichstedt 
himself.    Remonstrance  was,  however,  vain.    He  was  thrown  into  a  dun- 
geon of  ten  feet  square,  in  a  naval  prison,  used  for  the  vilest  criminals, 
where  he  remained  seven  weeks,  without  fire,  without  books,  without 
correspondence  or  other  intercourse  with  the  world.      He  was  refused 
clean  linen  and  water  for  washing ;    he  was  obliged  to  carve   and  eal 
with  his  fingers;  he  was  not  allowed  wine;  he  was  at  last  deprived  of  tea, 
and  even  tooth-powder,  by  means  of  which  it  was  said  (hat  he  might  poison 
himself.    In  April  he  was  examined  by  an  inferior  commission ;  and  the  in- 
terrogatories alone  are  sofficient  to  show  that  there  never  was  any  colour 
of  a  charge  against  him ; — ^that  his  whole  offence  consisted  in  having  served 
the  public,  under  the  administration  of  Struensee;  and  that  his  apprehension, 
as  well  as  that  of  most  of  the  others,  was  for  the  sole  purpose  oif  giving  an 
appearance  of  reality  and  strength  to  the  supposed  conspiracy,  by  the  nuni- 
hers  who  thus  seemed  to  be  involved  in  if.     One  of  the  accusations  against 
him  was,  that  when  playing  at  cards,  while  the  King,  who  was  on  fooi, 
spoke  to  him,  he  made  answer  without  rising  from  his  chair,  afier  the 
King  had  particularly  desired  that  none  of  the  party  should  stand  up  when 
addressed  by  him!  He  never  was  tried;  but  in  June  it  was  announced  to 
him,  that  the  King  had  directed  that  he  should  be  imprisoned  for  life. 
The  particulars  of  his  sufferings  on  the  Rock  of  Munkholm  are  related  with 
simplicity  and  calmness.    The  memorials  of  former  prisoners,  who  had 
preceded  him  on  this  rock,  served  to  attest  the  exactness  of  the  picture  drawv 
by  Molesworlh  of  the  cruel  administration  which  had  prevailed  in  Den- 
mark since  the  establishment  of  absolute  monarchy.     Count  Griffinfeld, 
Chancellor  of  the  kingdom  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  (the 
very  period  of  which  the  honest  and  eloquent  Molesworth  writes,)  had,  like 
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Struensee,  been  condemned  to  death  by  bis  successors  in  office,  to  justify 
their  conspiracy  against  hiiA.  On  the  scaffold  his  punishment  was  changed 
into  perpetual  imprisonment;  and  he  endured  the  horrors  of  the  most  ri- 
gorous confinement  for  nineteen  years,  at  Munkholm,  when  he  died  of  the 
stone,  which  the  waters  of  that  place  are  said  to  occasion.  Falkenskiold 
was  released  in  1776,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  remaining  life  at 
Lausanne,  where  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Gibbon,  of  Tissot,  the  cele- 
brated physician,  and  of  Reverdil,  who,  as  the  true  author  of  the  enfran- 
chisement of  the  Danish  peasants,  deserves  a  place  in  the  first  class  of  ba-^ 
nefactors  of  the  human  species.  The  candour  of  his  narrative,  and  the 
temper  with  which  he  speaks  of  his  oppressors,  give  great  weight  to  his 
testimony,  and  prove  him  to  have  been  worthy  of  the  friendship  of  good 
men.  He  relates,  without  triumph,  the  retributive  justice  with  which  the 
present  king,  when  admitted  into  the  Council  in  1784>  marked  his  entrance 
into  power,  by  the  expulsion  of  Guldberg,  the  ringleader  in  the  conspiracy 
which  branded  the  character,  and  shortened  the  life  of  his  mother — a  roan, 
we  speak  it  with  regret  and  shame,  of  some  note  as  a  Danish  writer. 

What  effects  were  produced  by  the  interference  of  the  British  Minister  for 
the  Queen — how  far  the  conspirators  were  influenced  by  fear  of  the  resent- 
ment of  King  George  III. — and  in  what  degree  that  monarch  himself  may 
have  acquiesced  in  the  measures  finally  adopted  towards  his  sister, — are 
questions  which  must  be  answered  by  the  historian  from  other  sources  than 
those  from  which  we  reason  on  the  present  occasion.  The  only  legal  pro- 
ceeding ever  commenced  against  the  Queen  was  a  suit  for  divorce,  which  was 
in  form  perfectly  regular ;  for  in  all  Protestant  countries  but  England,  the 
offended  party  is  entitled  to  release  from  the  bands  of  mariage  by  the  ordinary 
tribunals.  It  is  said  that  two  legal  questions  were  then  agitated  in  Denmark,, 
and '*  even  occasioned  great  debates  among  the  Commissioners;  1.  Whether 
the  Queen,  as  a  Sovereign,  could  be  legally  tried  by  her  subjects ;  and, 
2.  Whether,  as  a  foreign  Princess,  she  was  amenable  to  the  law  of  Den^ 
mark?  "  But  it  is  quite  certain,  on  general  principles,  (aasuming  that  no 
Danish  law  had  made  their  Queen  a  partaker  of  the  sovereign  power,  or 
otherwise  expressly  exempted  her  from  legal  responsibility,)  that,  however 
high  in  dignity  and  honour,  she  was  still  a  subject,  and  that,  as  such,  she,  a& 
well  as  every  other  person  wherever  born,  resident  in  Denmark,  was,  during 
her  residence  at  least,  amenable  to  the  laws  of  that  country. 

It  is  certain  that  there  was  little  probability  of  hostility  from  England. 
Engaged  in  a  contest  with  the  people  at  home,  and  dreading  the  approach  of 
a  civil  war  with  America,  Lord  North  was  not  driven  from  an  inflexible 
adherence  to  his  pacific  system  by  the  partition  of  Poland  itself.  An  address 
for  the  production  of  the  diplomatic  correspondence  respecting  the  Frencb 
conquest,  or  purchase  of  Corsica,  was  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  17th  of  November,  1768,  for  the  purpose  of  condemning  thatunprincipled 
traasaction,  and  with  a  view  indirectly  to  blame  the  supineness  of  the  Eng- 
lish ministers  respecting  it.  The  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of 
230  to  8A,  on  the  same  ground  as  that  on  which  the  like  motions  respect- 
ing Naples  and  Spain  were  resisted  in  1822  and  1823,  that  such  proposals 
were  too  little  if  war  was  intended,  and  too  much  if  it  was  not.  The  weight 
of  authority,  however,  did  not  coincide  with  the  power  of  numbers.  Mr. 
Grenville,  the  most  experienced  statesman,  and  Mr.  Burke,  the  man  of 
greatest  genius  and  wisdom  in  the  House,  voted  in  the  minority,  and  argued 
tn  support  of  the  motion.    Such,  said  the  latter,  was  the  general  zeal  for  the 
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CoTSicaD,  that  if  the  ministers  would  withdraw  the  proclamation  iasiied  by- 
Lord  Bute's  government,  forbidding  British  subjects  to  assist  the  Corsiea^ 
'*  rebels/'  (a  measure  similar  to  our ''Foreign  Enlistment  Act/'}  private 
individuals  would  supply  the  brave  insurgents  with  sufficient  means  of  de- 
fence.   The  young  Duke  of  Devonshire,  then  at  Florence,  had  sent  four 
hundred  pounds  to  Conica,  and  raised  two  thousand  pounds  more,  for  the 
same  purpose,  by  a  subscription  among  the  English  in  Italy/    A  GoTem- 
ment  which  looked  thus  passively  at  such  breaches  of  the  system  of  Europe 
on  occasions  when  the  national  feeling  was  favourable  to  a  more  generoas; 
perhaps  a  more  wise  policy,  would  hardly  have  been  diverted  from  its 
course  by  any  indignities  or  outrages  which  a  foreign  government  coald 
offer  to  an  individual  of  however  illustrious  rank.    Little,  however,  as  the 
likelihood  of  armed  interference  by  England  was,  the  apprehension  of  it 
might  have  been  sufficient  to  enable  the  more  wary  of  the  Danish  conspi- 
rators to  contain  the  rage  of  their  most  furious  accomplices.    The  abiliiy 
and  spirit  displayed  by  Sir  Robert  Hurray  Keith,  on  behalf  of  the  Queen  ik 
Denmark,  was  soon  after  rewarded  by  his  promotion  to  the  embassy  at 
Vienna,  always  one  of  the  highest  places  in  English  diplomacy.    His  t^o- 
rous  remonstrances  in  some  measure  compensated  for  the  timidity  of  Ins 
government,  and  he  powerfully  aided  the  cautious  policy  of  Count  Osleo, 
who  moderated  the  passions  of  his  colleagues,  though  he  gave  the  most  spe- 
cious colour  to  their  acts  in  his  official  correspondence  with  fordgn  powers. 
Contemporary  observers  of  enlarged  minds  considered  these  events  in 
Denmark,  not  so  much  as  they  affected  individuals,  or  were  connected 
vnth  temporary  policy,  as  in  the  higher  light  in  which  they  indicated  the 
character  of  nations,  and  betrayed  the  prevalence  of  dispositions  inauspicious 
to  the  prospects  of  mankind.  None  of  the  unavowed  writings  of  Mr.  Burke, 
and  perhaps  few  of  his  acknowledged  writings,  exhibit  more  visible  marks 
of  his  hand  than  the  History  of  Europe  in  the  Annual  Begister  of  1772, 
which  opens  with  a  philosophical  and  eloquent  vindication  of  the  pdiey 
which  watched  over  the  balance  of  power,  and  with  a  prophetic  display  of 
the  evils  which  were  to  flpw  from  the  renunciation  of  that  policy  by  France 
and  England  in  suffering  the  partition  of  Poland.    The  little  transactions  of 
Denmark,  which  were  despised  by  many  as  a  petty  and  obscure  intrigue, 
and  affected  the  majority  only  as  the  part  of  the  romance  or  tragedy  of  real 
life,  appeared  to  the  philosophical  statesman  pregnant  with  melancholy 
instruction.     ''  It  has,"  says  he, ''  been  too  hastily  and  too  generally  re^ 
ceived  an  opinion  with  the  most  eminent  writers,  and  from  them  too  careleeriy 
received  by  the  wdrid,  that  the  Northern  nations,  at  all  times  and  vrithouf 
exception,  have  been  passionate  admirers  of  liberty,  and  tenacious  toaa 
extreme  of  their  rights.     A  little  attention  will  show,  that  this  opinion  oqgiit 
to  be  received  with  many  restrictions.  Sweden  and  Denmark  have,  wifhio 
little  more  than  a  century,  given  absolute  demonstration  to  the  coolrary ; 
and  the  vast  nation  of  the  Busses,  who  overspread  so  great  apartof  thelioiJh, 
have,  at  all  times,  so  long  as  their  name  has  been  known,  or  their  Mts  re- 
membered by  history,  been  incapable  of  any  other  than  a  despotic  govern- 
ment.   And  notwithstanding  the  contempt  in  which  we  hold  the  Eastern 
nations,  and  the  slavish  disposition  we  attribute  to  them,  it  may  be  found, 

*  These  ])arlicii]arB  are  not  to  be  fotmd  in  the  printed  debate,  which  copies  the  aeeomt  of  dM 
disciiMion  giTen  in  the  Annual  Regieter  by  Mr.  Bulrke,  written,  like  hii  other  abatrada  of  Fv» 
liamentaiy  proceedinga,  with  a  brevity  and  reeerre,  produced  by  hia  aitttalioB  as  one  of  tbe 
rooflt  important  parties  in  the  aqpiinenr,  and  by  the  Bevere  notions  then  prevalcal  oa  *  '  '^^ 
licationa. 
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if  we  make  a  due  allowance  for  the  figuratiye  style  and  manner  of  the  Orien- 
tals, that  the  oflicial  papers,  public  acts  and  speeches,  at  the  Courts  of  Pe- 
tersburgb,  Copenhagen,  and  Stockholm,  are  in  as  unmanly  a  strain  of  ser- 
vility and  adulation  as  those  of  the  most  despotic  of  the  Asiatic  governments." 
It  was  doubtless  an  error  to  class  Russia  with  the  Scandinavian  nations, 
merely  because  they  were  both  comprehended  within  the  same  parallels  of 
latitude.     The  Russians  differ  from  them  in  race,  a  circumstance  always  to 
be  considered,  though  more  liable  to  be  exaggerated  or  underrated  than 
any  other  wlMch  contributes  to  determine  the  character  of  nations.   NoSar- 
matian  people  has  ever  been  free.  The  Russians  profess  a  religion,  founded 
on  the  blindest  submission  of  the  understanding,  which  is,  in  their  modern 
modification  of  it,  directed  to  their  temporal  sovereign.    They  were  for 
ages  the  fi|)aves  of  the  Tartars ;  the  larger  part  of  their  dominions  is  Asiatic, 
and  they  were,  till  lately,  with  justice,  more  regarded  as  an  Eastern  than  as 
a  Western  nation.  But  the  nations  of  Scandinavia  were  of  that  Teutonic  race 
who  were  the  founders  of  civil  liberty  <   They  early  embraced  the  Reforma- 
Uon,  which  ought  to  have  taught  them  the  duty  of  exercising  reason  freely 
on  every  subject.    Their  spirit  has  never  been  broken  by  a  foreign  yoke. 
Writing  in  the  year  when  despotism  was  established  in  Sweden,  and  its 
baneful  effects  so  strikingly  exhibited  inDenmark,  Mr.  Burke  may  be  excused 
for  comparing  these  then  unhappy  countries  to  those  vast  regions  of  Asia 
which  have  been  the  immemorial  seat  of  slavery.    The  revolution  which 
we  have  been  considering  shows  the  propriety  of  the  parallel  in  all  its  parts. 
If  it  only  proved  that  absolute  power  corrupts  the  tyrant,  there  are  many  too 
debased  to  dread  it  on  that  account.    But  it  shows  him  at  Copenhagen,  as  at 
Ispahan,  reduced  to  personal  insignificance,  a  pageant  occasionally  exhibited 
by  his  ministers,  or  a  tool  in  their  hands,  compelled  to  do  whatever  suits 
their  purpose,  without  power  to  save  the  life  even  of  a  minion,  and  without 
security,  in  cases  of  extreme  violence,  for  bis  own.      Nothing  can  more 
clearly  prove,  that,   under  absolute  monarchy,  good  laws,  if  they  could 
by  a  miracle  be  framed,   must  always  prove  utterly   vain;  that  civil 
liberty  cannot  exist  without  political  liberty ;  and  that  the  detestable  dis^ 
tinctions  lately  attempted  in  this  country  by  the  advocates  of  intolerance, 
between  freedom  and  political  power,*  never  can  be  allowed  in  practice, 
without,  in  the  first  instance,  destroying  all  securities  for  good  government, 
and  very  soon  introducing  every  species  of  corruption  and  oppression. 

The  part  of  Mr.  Burke's  History  which  we  have  quoted  is  followed  by  a 
memorable  passage,  which  'seems,  in  later  times,  to  have  escaped  the  notice 
both  of  his  opponents  and  adherents,  and  was  probably  forgotten' by  himself. 
After  speaking  of  the  final  victory  of  Louis  XY .  over  the  French  Parlla-^ 
ments,  of  whom  he  says,  *'  that  their  fate  seems  to  be  finally  decided,*  and 
the  few  remains  of  public  liberty  that  were  preserved  in  these  illustrious  bo- 
dies are  now  no  more,"  he  proceeds  to  general  reflection  on  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  Europe.  *'  In  a  word,  if  we  seriously  consider  the  mode 
of  supporting  great  standing  armies,  which  becomes  daily  more  prevalent,  it 
will  appear  evident,  that  nothing  less  than  a  convulsion  that  will  shake  the 
globe  to  its  centre,  can  ever  restore  the  European  nations  to  that  liberty  by 
which  they  were  once  so  much  distinguished.  The  Western  world  was  its 
seat  until  another  more  western  was  discovered  :  and  that  other  will  pro- 

*  They  were  re-wtablished  four  years  afterwards.  But  as  this  arcne^  not  from  the  spirit  of  the 
imtioo,  blit  from  tbe  advisers  of  the  young  Kmg,  who  had  full  power  to  grant  or  withhold  their 
restoratioD,  fhe  want  of  foresight  is  rather  apparent  than  substantiaL 
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dioary  diet  of  the  people;  what  yariety  of  the  Yenetian  dialeet  was  aldat 
time  current  among  them ;  and  what  again  was  the  style  afterwards  adopted  )»y 
Marco  Polo  and  those  merchants  who  gratified  the  curiosity  and  awakened 
the  wonder  of  their  fellow  citizens,  hy  the  relation  of  their  adventores  Is 
Arabia  and  Persia.  He  quotes  and  expounds  the  remains  of  moDttmenial 
inscriptions  still  existing  in  the  churches  of  Venice,  and  transcribes  marriage* 
articles  registered  by  ancient  notaries,  and  fragmenis  of  the  account  boeb 
and  ledgers  of  the  earliest  merchants  of  Venice .  H  is  great  merit,  bovtver, 
is,  that  he  was  not  deterred  by  the  profound  obscurity  which  covered  die 
history  of  Venice  for  nearly  ten  centuries :  but  plunged  without  fear,  and 
laboured  without  disgust,  in  an  abyss  in  which  he  had  no  professed  guide, 
and  but  few  accidental  assistants. 

The  earliest  of  her  annalists  is  not  older  than  the  end  of  the  thirteeath  or 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  centuries :  but  the  minute  facts,  of  an  anterior 
date,  w&ich  Gallicioli  has  rescued  from  oblivion,  are  like  lamps,  whkA, 
though  dim  and  feeble,  yet  enable  us,  by  their  number  and  arraDgeoeBt, 
to  fihd  our  way  through  the  thick  darkness  which  surrounds  us.  Thos,  Ik 
magnificent  obsequies  of  a  private  citizen  afford  some  indication  of  the 
general  wealth  of  the  republic ;  the  marriage  ceremonies  and  festiidies  iJ- 
Itistrate  the  domestic  and  national  manners;  while  the  account-booi»(broir 
a  still  stronger  and  steadier  light,  both  on  the  state  of  the  language  in  this 
moat  ancient  of  Italian  cities,  and  on  the  extent  of  her  commerce,  aodtbe 
character  of  her  citizens,  in  an  age  when  they  were  at  once  roerchaDU  and 
soldiers,  travellers  and  conquerors.  From  these  materials,  trivial  as  Hijif) 
at  first  sight  appear,  we  derive  most  valuable  information  for  determioing 
our  judgment  of  that  proud  and  singular  Democracy,  which,  with  pro- 
gressive modifications,  and  through  sanguinary  vicissitudes,  subsisted  in  the 
republic  for  nearly  a  Uiousand  years. 

We  shall  now  endeavour  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  rapid  survey  o(  this 
constitution,  from  its  origin,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  ceotary,  toib 
subversion  by  the  Aristocracy,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth. 

An  accurate  knowledge  of  these  memorable  institutions,  of  the  circon- 
stances  in  which  they  originated,  and  the  corruptions  into  which  thef 
passed,  must  appear  the  more  desirable  and  curious,  when  it  is  considered, 
that  as  this  remarkable  state  arose  before  the  empire  of  Rome  was  swcfl 
away,  endured  through  the  barbarism  of  the  northern  irruptions,  and  wis 
finally  extinguished  within  our  own  times,  its  history  forms  a  connection 
chain — ^we  believe  the  only  one  that  can  now  be  traced*-Mween  die 
Europe  of  the  Romans,  of  the  middle  ages^  and  of  modern  history !  itis  v 
if  we  were  questioning  the  sole  survivor  of  these  great  and  overwlebiaf 
revdutions,  and  inquiring  into  the  habits  and  constitution  d  a  yet  Irriig 
antediluvian. 

But,  independently  of  this  consideration,  the  mere  foct  that  this^to 
preserved  its  independence  for  fourteen  hundred  years  wouM  ofler  vi^ 
inducements  to  investigate  the  cause  of  a  political  longevity  without  a 
parallel  in  the  annals  of  human  society :  and  the  curiosity  which  this  pho^ 
menon  is  calculated  to  excite  ia  fuller  increased  by  the  recollection,  M 
Venice  owed  its  existence  to  a  handful  of  fugitives,  who  sought  shelter 
among  the  rocks  and  marshes  of  the  Adriatic;  that  her  power  rose  to  i 
formidable  height  with  astonishing  irapidity,  while  her  commercial  pros- 
perity kept  pace  with  her  power,  and  soon  reached  a  pitch  unknovn  to  the 
greatest  states  of  antiquity;  and  that  this  double  power,  maiotiined  aJnoil 
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Wilhout  interruption  for  ftearly  eleven  centuries,  declined  at  last,  not  from 
any  principle  or  accident  of  internal  decay,  but  through  the  unavoidable 
inluence  of  extrinsic  events,  which  surrounded  her  with  formidable  rivals, 
or  raised  up  against  her  new  and  irresistible  enemies.  The  invasion  of  her 
"  possessions  and  colonies  in  the  Levant  and  the  Mediterranean  by  the  new- 
sprung  power  of  the  Turks;  the  maritime  expeditions  of  the  Portuguese,  ■ 
ajid  their  consequent  trade  with  India-*-the  discovery  of  America — the 
powerful  military  establishments  set  on  foot  by  all  the  monarchs  of  Europe, 
and  the  occupation  of  a  great  part  of  Italy  by  one  or  other  of  them,  all  com- 
bined to  rob  Venice  of  her  supremacy,  and  to  beset  her  with  growing  dan- 
gers. 

But  however  unlooked  for  were  these  events,  and  however  irresistible 
their  nearly  simultaneous  operation,  though  they  unavoidably  abridged  the 
power  and  undermined  the  greatness  of  the  Republic,  they  were  not  neces- 
sarily inconsistent  with  the  maintenance  of  her  independence.  They  coin- 
cided, however,  in  point  of  time,  with  the  gradual  subversion  of  her  Popular 
instilutions-Mhe  mainspring  of  her  interna]  prosperity,  and  of  her  former 
iniuence  in  Europe.  The  pomp  and  splendour,  however,  of  her  latter 
days  still  remain^  unimpaired ;  and  for  more  than  three  centuries  after 
these  events,  her  new  constitution  underwent  no  change ;  and  after  being 
80  long  stationary  in  appearance,  though  in  fact  verging  to  decay,  the  last 
seventy  years  of  her  political  existence  were  passed  in  profound  peace. 

This  state  of  things  would  doubtless  have  continued,  had  not  the  mighty 
shocks  of  that  revolution,  which  has  agitated  nations  and  overthrown  mo- 
narchies of  much  greater  strength,  combined  with  her  own  decrepitude  to 
hasten  her  dissolution.  In  thai  mighty  convulsion,  she  fell — unresisting, 
and  almost  unnoticed. 

What  were  the  peculiarities  of  the  government  and  the  people  who  could 
thus  maintain  their  independence  and  substantial  prosperity  for  a  period  so 
much  beyond  the  ordinary  duration  of  separate  and  especially  small  nations, 
has  never  been  very  satirfactorily  explained.    Her  history  has  been  at- 
tempted, with  various  degrees  of  fidelity  and  talent,  by  many  native  and  some 
foreign  authors  :  but  the  documents  most  essential  to  the  inquiry  were,  by 
the  very  laws  of  the  Republic,  long  concealed  among  the  mysteries  of  the 
State  Inquisition ;  and  we  may  form  some  notion  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
any  accurate  knowledge  of  her  internal  affairs,  when  we  recollect  that  even 
Cardinal  Bembo,  though  a  patrician  of  Venice,  a  zealous  champion  of  her 
fame,  and  the  most  distinguished  writer  of  his  time,  could  not  overcome  the 
jealousy  excited  by  his  connexion  with  the  Court  of  Rome.     His  native  city , 
indeed,  appointed  him  her  historiographer,  but  denied  him  access  to  her 
archives.*    His  work  is  consequently  without  spirit  or  authority,  and  re- 
markable rather  for  an  ostentatious  display  of  a  classical  style,  than  for  the 
clear  statements  and  fcariess  devotion  to  truth  which  should  characterise  a 
historian.    Accordingly,  it  is  not  read,— and,  in  fact,  is  riot  readable. 
The  archives,  containing  the  more  important  secrets  of  the  state,  werc» 

•  We  kara  this  fact  from  a  writer  wKb  was  at  once  Doge  and  hbtorian  of  the  literature  of  the 
Rtpablic : 

**  Se  la  storia  del  Benbo 
a  fondo  i  na^coiiti  pennieri  di 

mh  pa/tteipe  del  Governo,  . ^ .  •  ..    »     j-     ^    •— .  •^»*i_ 

eostretto  a  cercarie  alia  magfio  da  menorie  privale.    Di  che  noMo  n  duole  egji,  "^IT'SJrJK?™; 
colariraenle  m  una  leUera  a  OiamballistaJElannusio,  Segretano  del  Gonugho  di  Dicci."— t  oscariiu, 
Utteratura  Veaccia,  Kb.  iii. 

8* 
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for  the  first  time,  disclosed,  at  the  fall  of  the  Republic,  by  the  Freadi ; 
when,  among  those  who  eagerly  explored  that  chaos  of  interminable  docn- 
ments,  do  one  laboured  with  so  much  zeal  and  discernment  as  M.  Dam.  His 
history,  accordingly,  possesses  ^ery  high  merits,  though  combined  with 
many  defects,  some  of  which  we  shall  now  endeavour  to  supply.  In  Pfit^ 
cular,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  perceived  that  the  Stmie  InquisiUon  insi- 
nuated itself  into  the  very  vitals  of  a  constitution  previously  free,  andrestliig 
on  the  two  great  principles  of  hatred  to  monarchy,  and  jealousy  of  all  poli- 
tical dependence  upon,  or  even  close  connexion  with,  any  other  people.  In 
this  point  of  view,  the  history  of  the  ten  centuries  of  the  Venetian  Deraocracy 
acquires  a  new  and  most  important  interest  for  the  philosopher  as  well  as  for  ttie 
statesman.  If  we  should  ever  continue  our  dissertations  beyond  that  epoch, 
M.  Daru  shall  certainly  be  our  historical  leader,  as  his  industry,  learning, 
and  sagacity  will  entitle  him  to  be.  But  with  regard  to  this  earlier  period, 
and  the  first  rudiments  of  that  State  Inquisition  which  gives  its  character  to 
all  later  transactions,  we  cannot  adopt  him  as  our  guide. 

That  the  seeds  of  this  all-powerful  and  most  despolical  tribunal  wereaown 
in  the  very  foundations  of  the  Venetian  constitution,  and  were  sCriking  their 
roots,  deeply,  though  in  secret,  for  the  first  ten  centuries  of  its  exisleooe, 
had  long  been  our  impression  and  belief,  though  resting  upon  little  else  than 
the  general  character  of  the  people  and  the  course  of  the  government.  Re- 
cent discoveries,  however,  have  turned  these  impressions  intocertunty;  and 
the  facts  and  documents  now  brought  to  light  have  sufficiently  cleaved  up 
this  important  part  of  its  story. 

Detestation  of  the  government  of  one  man,  and  an  inflexible  delermina^ 
tion  to  remain  a  separate  and  distinct  people,  were,  as  we  have  already 
said,  the  two  principles  by  which  the  Venetians  were  guided  from  their  birth 
as  a  nation,  and  upon  which  they  continued  to  act  with  -the  steadineas  and 
success  of  a  natural  instinct.  This  will  appear  in  the  first  concoction  of  her 
government — in  the  gradual  development  of  her  institutions — and  in  all 
Uieir  oscillations,  up  to  the  period  when  they  acquired  a  stability,  which 
resisted  all  farther  shocks  and  alterations.  In  submitting  to  the  commoa 
necessity  of  obeying  one  leader  in  war,  and  having  a  supreme  magistrate  to 
guard  their  laws,  maintain  their  religion,  and  preside  over  the  ordinary  tii- 
bunals,  the  Venetians  never  for  a  moment  relinquished  their  rigjit  of  eoo- 
ferring  these  powers  by  election ;  they  continually  asserted  their  power  ie 
degrade  their  possesso^from  the  throne  to  which  they  had  raised  him,  nor 
did  they  deem  any  means  for  the  attainment  of  this  end  unlawfol :  they 
gradually  limited  his  authority,  till  at  length  they  subjected  him  to  the  con- 
trol of  an  Aristocracy,  vduch  derived  its  constitutional  claim  to  repreaeat 
the  people  from  the  natural  influence  of  wealth,  and  the  respect  derived 
from  a  long  line  of  renowned  ancestors.  To  vest  the  substantial  power  ia 
an  oligarchy  like  this,  arising  from  the  very  nature  of  civil  society,  it  is 
only  necessary  that  its  menbers  should  act  with  some  degree  of  ceamt; 
but  the  Venetian  Few  at  last  matured  this  concert  into  an  artful  and  orga- 
nised conspiracy;  and,  by  carefully  preserving  the  republican  forms,  to- 
gether with  the  inveterate  hatred  of  monarchy,  and  the  national  independence, 
continued  to  increase  their  power  without  awakening  suspicion ;  ^ile,  as  a 
means  of  accommodating  the  primitive  laws  of  the  land  to  their  own  exclusive 
interest,  they  seized  eagerly  on  every  opportunity  of  enforcing,  and  briogiag 
into  operation,  such  arbitrary  expedients  as,  in  former  ages,  had  only  been 
resorted  to  in  casesof  extraordinary  emergency.  The  authority  and  number  of 
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Ifaete  unconsltlulional  precedents  thus  graduafly  increafled,  until  they  came  to 
be  regarded  as  practical  parts  of  the  constitution,  and,  in,  fact,  furnished  the 
elemeols  out  of  which  the  State  Inquisition  was  eventually  formed. 

To  illustrate  what  we  have  now  said,  we  shall  proceed  to  lay  before  our 
readers  such  a  series  of  facts,  in  the  first  ten  centuries  of  Venetian  history, 
as  we  think  will  exhibit  a  comprehensiye  view  of  the  stages  by  which  De- 
mocracy gradually  dwindled  into  hereditary  Aristocracy ;  and  that,  in  its 
turn,  into  a  mysterious  and  unrelenting  Oligarehy. 

The  small  band  of  fugitives,  who,  escaping  from  the  devastations  of  the 
Goths,  first  peopled  the  lagunes  of  the  Adriatic  Gulf,  (A.  D.  420,)  were  go- 
verned by  magistrates  sent  from  Padua,  The  names  and  posterity  of  some 
of  these  men  are  not  yet  extinct.  Antonio  Calvo,  Alberto  Faliero,  Tomaso 
Candiano,  Albino  Moro,  Hugo  Fosco,  Gesare  Danlo.*^  From  the  four  first 
sprang  the  patrician  families  of  the  Calvi,  Gandiani,  Moro,  and  Falieri, 
which  were  in  existence  up  to  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  republic. 
From  the  fifth,  the  Foscelo,  Foscari,  and  Foscarini  derived  their  origin ; 
and  Danio  is  thought  to  have  been  the  parent  stem  of  the  house  of  Dandolo. 

Id  the  lagunes,  which  are  navigable  at  high  water,  but  are  left  partially 
dry  in  the  ebb,  the  fugitives  found  numerous  spots,  amid  the  rocks  and  little 
islands,  sufficiently  extensive  to  admit  of  cultivation.  Their  natural  pro- 
duce and  aliment  wasi  however,  fish;  and  their  only  marketable  com- 
modities, the  salt  which  they  collected  in  their  lagunes,  and  the  fish  which 
they  cured  with  it.  Their  occupations  consisted  in  building  and  navigating 
small  boats  for  their  neighbours.  Such  was  their  first  acquaintance  with 
that  element  which  was  afterwards  to  bear  the  proud  fleets  of  their  daring 
navigators,  victorious  warriors,  and  enterprising  merchants.  The'  greater 
number  of  the  islands  were  marshes.  The  most  elevated  of  them,  called 
Ri^to,  was  situated  nearly  in  the  middle.  In  progress  of  time,  several  of 
ihem  were  united  by  bridges,  and  formed  the  site  of  the  city  of  Venice. 

Meanwhile,  Padua  was  sill  tk^  metropolis ;  but  having  been  shortly  after 
devosted  by  the  incursionsof  barbarians,(A.  D.  450—60,)  her  little  colonies 
were  emancipated  from  her  guardianship,  and  left  to  maintain  as  they  could 
their  feeble  independence.  From  that  time,  each  island  elected  a  tribune ; 
and  it  appears  that  the  assembly  of  these  magistrates  constituted  a  national 
council.  But  as  the  necessity  of  carrying  on  ofiensive  and  defensive  wars 
with  their  neighbours  increased,  the  executive  power,  not  very  precisely 
separated,  indeed,  from  the  legislative  and  judicial,  was  vested  in  a  single 
tribune.  (A.  D.  503.)  Though,  however,  this  functionary  was  elective,  and 
bound  in  most  things  by  the'deliberations  and  decrees  of  the  other  tribunes^ 
his  authority  was  too  extensive  to  be  viewed  without  jealousy  and  apprehen- 
sion ;  and  was  soon  distributed  among  ten,  and  afterwards  among  twelve— 
though  occasionally  this  number  was  diminished  to  seven.  They  were 
chosen  annually,  and  were  bound  to  govern  the  republic  with  the  concur- 
rence ol  a  popular  assembly,  and  the  assistance  of  a  council  of  forty  persons 
both  ehaaen  by  the  people,  and  who  also  performed  the  functions  of  judges. 

This  extremely  pure  Democracy  lasted  for  more  than  two  centuries  and  a 

half ;  when,  as  wealth  and  population  increased,  the  offices  of  the  magistracy 

naturally  devolved  upon  those  who  possessed  the  influence  of  pr^rty  in  the 

^igliest  degree ;  and  as  these  were,  of  course,  comparatively  few  in  number, 

the  abuse  of  power  became  less  difficult.    Hence  arose  dissensions  among 

^  Daru,  Hist,  de  Veiiic%PMoe«  Jnstif.  NcCkmS.  toI.  tu.  p.  I. 
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Hiose  who  nspired  to  govern,  intrigues  In  the  annual  eleellons,  licenlaoas 
among  the  people,  and  all  the  ftymptoms  of  impending  eiyil  war,  at  tbeTery 
time  when  their  struggles  with  external  enemies  imperiously  demanded 
union  and  co-operation.  In  this  emergency,  they  elected,  for  the  first  time. 
a  chief  Magistrate,  called  a  Doge,  who  was  to  hold  his  office  for  life  (A.  D. 
697.)  This  title,  which  is  a  corruption  of  Dux,  white  it  excluded  the  idM 
of  Sovereingty ,  more  peculiarly  indicated  the  office  of  leader  of  the  Bationd 
armies.  He  was  an  object,  however,  of  constant  jealousy  and  vigiUnce  to 
the  existing  magistrates,  and  especially  to  the  council  of  forty,  in  which  the 
seeds  of  the  State  Inquisition,  thou^  yet  imperceptible  on  the  surface,  had 
taken  firm  root.  Having  thus  provided  a  conductor  of  their  wars  abroad, 
and  combined  vigour  in  the  government  with  security  to  popular  righte  at 
home,  their  determination  never  to  yield  even  the  shadow  of  their  poiiticat 
independence  acquired  new  strength. 

There  was  not  at  that  time  a  single  prince  in  Europe,  whether  hereditary 
or  elective,  who  could  emancipate  himself  from  vasalage  to  the  Emperor, 
either  of  the  East  or  of  the  West,  or  perhaps  to  both.  Yet,  at  that  Tory  mo- 
ment, Venice  regarded  the  concessions  made  to  her  by  both  empires  as  re- 
wards tor  her  co-operation  in  their  commercial  and  maritime  expedilioas, 
but  never  acknowledged  tbem  to  be  held  at  the  pleasure  of  either  emperor 
as  feudal  chief.  AH  her  historians  treat  this  as  a  fundamental  axiom  of  the 
law  of  nations ;  while  foreign  writers  have  denied  it,  and  have  ooDtended  that 
the  right  of  the  emperors  to  make  or  to  recall  grants  is  inalienable. 

Charlemagne,  indeed,  affected  to  consider  ttie  Venetians  as  his  feudal  de- 
pendents; but  either  he  wanted  their  assistance,  or  felt  that  he  had  not 
power  to  withhold  what  they  demanded ;  for  it  is  unquestionable,  that  he 
declared  them  independent."^  Immediately  after  the  establishmeot  of  his 
family  on  Uie  throne  of  Italy,  Pepin  found  a  pretext  for  charging  the  Vene- 
tians with  ingratitude,  or  disobedience,  to  the  empeior,  and  attacked  then 
with  all  his  forces,  and  with  Uie  determination  entirely  to  subdue  them :  but 
they  repulsed  his  fleet,  manned  with  the  troops  that  had  conquered  the 
western  empire,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  all  claims  on  their  allegianoe.  We 
may  advert  hereafter  to  the  pretensions  of  the  Emperor  of  the  East ;  but  we 
shall  now  only  say  a  word  on  the  degree  of  obedienee  paid  by  Venice  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  oracles  of  Rome. 

''The  Doges  were  invested  with  power''  (we  translate  from  Andrea  Dan- 
dolo,  who  was  himself  a  Doge,  and  the  earliest  of  Venetian  historiaos),  "of 
convoking  assemblies ;  of  declaring  war,  or  concluding  treaties ;  of  oobh 
manding  the  armies  of  the  state ;  of  appointing  the  military  tribunes  and  the 
judges ;  of  hearing  appeals,  and  deciding  definitively  on  all  matters  at  ii 
of  collecting  the  citizens  in  their  different  islands,  and  in  the  quarters  or  • 
tricts  of  Venice,  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  their  parish  priests  and  bishops; 
of  judging  all  matters  concerning  the  dergy,  in  causes  as  well  eiTtl  as  cri-- 
minal,  leaving  to  the  pope  the  decision  of  such  only  as  were  purely  spiii- 
tual ;  lastly,  of  awarding  ecclesiastical  punishments,  investing  the  birims, 
and  installing  them  in  their  churches.  By  the  assertion  of  thh  latter  tigbt, 
however  consonant  at  the  time  with  die  practice  ot  the  church  of  Roaie, 
Venice  involved  herself  afterwards  in  a  ptruggle  with  the  popes ;  yet  tboiig^ 
this  struggle  was  so  fierce  as  sometimes  to  threaten  her  immediate  de- 
struction, and  though  every  monarch  sucoessively  yielded  to  the  arrogant 

*  MaohiaTcHL    Storia.    Lib.  i. 
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pretCDstoDB  of  the  sovereign  pontUb,  she  oever^  divough  Ihe  HrhiAe  period 
of  her  exidtenoe,  permiUed  the  court  of  Kome  to  interfere  in  the  goYemment 
of  her  church."* 

Although  invested  with  such  vast  powers,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  firot 
Doge  abused  them ;  he  advanced  the  glory  and  augmented  the  prosperity  of 
the  state,  and  died  respected  by  his  subjects.  The  second  did  little  either 
for  the  advantage  or  injury  of  the  republic*.  The  third,  availing  himself  ol 
the  pretext  afforded  him  by  a  letter  from  the  pope,  requesting  his  aid  against 
the  Barbarians,  made  war  upon  the  Lombards,  besieged  thetn  in  Ravenna^ 
which  ihey  had  occupied,  and  reconquered,  and  restored  it  to  the  Emperor 
of  the  East.  As  a  reward  for  these  services,  he  obtained  for  the  republic  a 
faract  of  land  bordering  on  the  sea,  and  extending  to  the  Adige.  But  his 
successes  against  an  enemy  hitherto  deemed  invincible,  and  thetnagnificence 
which  he  affected  after  his  return  from  this  expedition,  alarmed  Ihe  jealousy 
of  his  countrymen,  who  foresaw  a  dictator  in  their  victorious  general.  He 
was  assassinated  by  the  popukoe  in  his  palace,  and  the  dignity  of  Doge  was 
abolished.  (A.  D.  787.) 

In  its  stead  was  established  the  of6ce  of  a  chief,  removable  from  year  to 
year,  with  the  title  of  Maestro  della  Milizia.  Only  four  successive  leaders 
enjoyed  this  dignity ;  the  fifth  was  imprisoned^  his  eyes  were  pat  out,  and  he 
was  deposed.  (A.  D.  7A2.) 

The  Venetians  then  restored  the  office  of  Doge,  which  was,  as  before, 
elective,  and  held  for  life.  Of  forty-three  who  reigned  in  the  course  of 
three  hun(ked  years,  scarcely  one  lialf  conriudedtheir  career  in  peace.  Five 
were  compelled  to  abdicate,  three  were  assassinated  by  conspirators,  one 
viras  coiidemned  to  death  according  to  legal  forms,  and  nine  sentenced  to  he 
deposed,  and  deprived  of  sight,  or  to  exile,  and  sometimes  to  all  these  pU'r 
ni^iments  united .  Some  only  escaped  them  by  dying  on  the-  field  of  battle. 
Yet  few  of  them,  if  any,  had  brought  any  great  calamity  uoon  the  i^uMic, 
whilst  many  had  extended  her  dominion  and  her  fame,  h^nbe  acquisition  of 
extensive  provinces  on  the  Adriatic,  and  by  planting  some  of  those  colonies 
in  the  Archipelago,  which  afterwards  facilitated  her  conquests  in  the  East, 
and  aided  the  growth  of  her  adventurous  commerce. 

Theperseoutions  and  punishments  v^i'ch  followed  every  attonpt,  on  the 
part  of  the  Doges,  to  render  the  throne  hereditary,  and  the  judicial  trial  and 
execution  by  which  the  state  repressed  all  schemes  of  personal  ambition, 
afford  ttie  strongest  proofs  that  the  abhorrence  of'  the  Venetians  for  the 
government  of  one  man  continued  unabated  during  the  first  seven  cen- 
turies of  their  political  existence.  The  real  depositary  of  the  repuUiean 
power  was  the  couneil  of  forty.  Like  ihe  Ephori  of  Sparta,  they  exercised 
directly  but  few  of  the  functions  of  the«xecutive — ^but  they  ruled  over  their 
kiags.  On  the  forty  also  devolved  the  sovereign  power  during  the  inler- 
regna;  sometimes  after  the  deposition  or  death  of  Doges,  whom  they  them- 
9ehres  had  tried  and  condemned.  Thus  slowly  and  imperceptibly  arose 
that  aristocratical  domination  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  silent  usuis 
psitions  of  the  oligarchy,  and  was  at  length  matured  into  the  tremendoas  des- 
^tisffl  of  the  State  Inquisition.  A  body  of  Magistrates,  however,  exislied  in 
Venice,  at  this  period,  whose  functions  were  totally  different  from  those  of 

*  El|utqiie  jonione  (Dvcia)  cleriopni«i  cooBflia  et  eleetioQes  pnelaturatam  a  Glero  et  Fo^alo 
debeant  inchoare,  eC  eJectl  ab  eo  (Dace)  ioTeslitiooem  accipere,  et  ejoi  jnandaUx  iotbrooinri. — 
And  Uandolo,  aiiud  Gallieioli,  chroo.  1.— Daru,  QiK.  toL  i.  p.4S. 
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the  Ephori,  and  were  borrowed  (if,  indeed,  they  weie  ImHated  at  tHjbHi . 
those  of  the  tHbunes  of  the  people  in  Rome.  They  were  called  Awopdoie 
del  Comun — advocates  of  the  Commonwealth.  They  were  three  in  nunbff ; 
but  the  Veto  of  one  of  fhem  was  sufficient  to  suspend  the  exeeatioiiofill 
sentences  of  the  courts  of  justice,  all  decrees  of  the  Doges,  and  all  ddibe- 
rations  of  the  council  of  forty,  or  of  the  popular  assemblies.  The  ATTOgidor 
assigned  no  reason  for  his  Feto  till  the  expiration  of  a  month  andadtr, 
and  might  even  twice  extend  this  for  a  like  period:  he  had  (hen  thepn- 
Yilege  of  appointing  either  the  Doge  of  the  Forty,  or  any  olber  body  of 
magistrates,  or  the  assembly  of  the  people,  to  decide  ezclosiyeiy  od  dttvi- 
lidityofhisreason. 

It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  preponderance  of  the  Ayrogadori  m 
resistless,  since  they  had  only  to  avail  themselves  of  the  jealoasies  neeeh 
sarily  existing  between  the  various  bodies  of  the  state,  and  select  thit  omib 
their  judge  whose  views  and  interests  were  opposed  to  the  law  or  decne 
suspended  by  their  Veto.  They  thus  prevented  the  powers  o(  tbegOTcn- 
ment  from  being  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  any  one  of-those  bodJes.  Tb 
name,  the  office,  the  dignity,  and  the  functions  of  the  Awogsdori  were 
preserved  in  appearance  until  the  total  ruin  of  the  republic.  Bat  tbeirpower 
of  opposing  eiUier  the  introduction  of  monarchy,  the  usurpatioBS  of  anrto- 
cracy,  or  Uie  licentiousness  of  the  people,  although  always  adnifed  as  a 
constttutionad  and  inalienable  right,  had  been  long  substantially  anniliikled 
fay  the  State  Inquisition.  We  shall  see  hereafter,  thai  the  fote  of  theooonal 
of  forty  was  not  very  dissimilar;  it  was  eventually  boand  in  the  chain 
forged  for  it  by  a  magistracy  which  sprang  from  its  own  body.  Th»  imr 
the  various  powers  of  the  Doge,  in  whom  resided  the  exectitiTo-*ottlie 
forty,  who  possessed  the  legislative  and  the  judicial — and  of  the  Awogadori, 
to  whom  was  intrusted  the  guardianship  of  the  popular  rights,  bataneed 
according  to  that  system  which  has  been  thou^^t  to  be  the  eontriTanoaof 
theoretical  politAans.  It  is,  however,  far  more  probable  that  these  checks 
grew  out  of  the  imperious  necessity  of  circumstances,  or  out  of  those  pria- 
ciples,  or  ratiier  antipathies,  which  governed  the  people  of  Venice,  than  (hat 
they  were  formally  instituted  in  imitation  of  the  Republics  of  Greeep  or 
Rome,  or  in  conformity  to  the  speculations  of  theorists.  Sooh  speculation 
were,  indeed,  unknown  to  the  age  of  which  we  are  treating.  ButDoho- 
man  precautions,  however  wise,  can  avail  against  the  slow  but  eertaisaid 
irresistible  influence  of  property.  Wherever  its  possession  has  been  eoo- 
firmed  by  time,  it  becomes  the  surest  basis  of  ambition,  and  at  leagth  bean 
down  everything  before  it.  The  Camilies,  which,  forages,  hadfilMtke 
civil  and  military  offices  of  the  state,  while  they  contiaued  to  enrich  fca^ 
selves  by  commerce,  had  thus  accumulated  a  stock  of  iofluenoe  whidiii^ 
transmitted,  increased  in  every  generation,  from  father  to  son.  Heaeenw 
that  Aristocracy  which  is  the  result  of  no  positive  institutions,  but  tkeol- 
spring  of  wealth  rendered  venerable  by  antiquity.  It  owes  its  biHhari 
its  duration  to  itself  alone,  nor  can  princes  or  people  either  estabtt^ 
abolish  it.  At  tiie  epoch,  however,  under  our  consideration,  anaristocn? 
of  this  nature,  although  it  existed  in  Venice,  did  not  constitute  a  di^ 
body^  nor  enjoy  any  exclusive  right  or  privilege. 

It  formed,  no  doubt,  the  reigning  class,  because  every  people  who  haw 
their  governmenf  to  form,  and  the  power  of  choosing  their  govemors,  will 
prefer  those  who  have  most  influence  and  power  as  individuals.  The  Roatao 
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people  maintained  a  straggle  for  ages  vith  the  seiuKe^  for  the  right  of  elect- 
ing plebeian  consuls,  yet,  when  they  prevailed,  Ihey  made  no  use  of  their 
power,  but  continued  to  choose  them  from  among  the  patrician  class. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  population  of  Venice  increased ;  her  territorial 
flOTereignty,  although  still  confined  within  the  boundaries  of  her  own 
marshes  in  Italy,  was  extended,  in  other  directions,  by  her  conquests  in  the 
Mediterranean.  These  acquisitions  whetted  her.  eagerness  for  fresh  expe- 
ditions, and  drew  her  into  long  wars,  which  were  fed  by  the  fruits  of  her 
commerce.  Her  principal  citizens  were  at  onoe  warlike  and  mercantile,— 
they  commanded  her  fleets  and  her  armies,  and  exercised  yigilant  control 
oyer  their  chiefs  and  while  they  thus  acquired  both  glory  and  riches,  they 
maintained  the  free  constitution  of  the  Republic.  Thetauthority  of  (he  Doge, 
perilous  and  precarious  as  it  always  was,  served  to  divert  all  popular  jea- 
lousy from  the  powerful  citizens,  to  whom  it  ought  rather  to  have  been  di- 
rected. When  the  magistrates,  who  were  generally  selected  from'lhat  class, 
sat  in  judgment  on  their  prince,  the  dignity  and  (he  legal  formality  of  their 
firoceedings  prevented  the  suspicion  of  corrupt  designs,— especially  as,  in 
order  fto  get  rid  of  a  dangerous  responsibility,  they  usually  contrived  to  have 
their  sentences  confirmed  by  the  popular  assemblies. 

It  does  not  appear,  from  any  existing.record,  that  the  sanguinary  tumults 
of  the  populace,  who  sometimes  constituted  themselves  judges  and  execu- 
tioners of  their  Doges,  were  ever  punished.-  On  some  occasions,  possibly, 
•they  were;  butit  is  probable  that  the  numberoftheoflbnders  afforded  a  reason, 
or  a  pretext,  for  granting  impunity  to  all  *,  and  yet  more  probable,  that  they 
-  had  powerfal  accomplices  In  their  judges. 

In  whatever  degree  personal  hatred  conspired  to  hurl  one  Doge  after  an- 
other from  the  throne,  the  frequency  of  the  event  clearly  shows,  that  it 
could  not  have  been  disagreeable  to  that  great  aristocracy  in  whom  the 
power  of  prevention  or  punishment  was  undoubtedly  vested, — and  that 
their  connivance  in  diese  frequent  assassinations  was  secured  by  their  de^ 
sign  of  availing  themselves  of  these  scenes  of  lawlessness  and  bloodshed  as 
a  pretext  for  abolishing  the  popular  election  of  the  chief  magistrate,  who 
ivas  thus  summarily  disposed  of  by  his^-constitiienls. .  Sometimes  the  people 
deposed  a  Doge  whom,  but  a  month  before,  they  had  chosen  by  acclamation ; 
he  was  sent  into  »ile,  and  a  successor  appointed,  who,  in  his  turn,  was 
deposed  or  assasinated,  and  the  exile  recalled  to  Uie  throne,  only,  perhaps, 
like  Peter  Gand^o,  to  be  again  hurled  from  it  after  a  few  years  of  power, 
and  murdered  by  the  populace. 

•  *  The  effects  of  liberty  like  this  now  b^an  to  be  dreaded  by*  that  class  of 
citizens  who  are  neither  the  mighty  nor  the  mob,  but  who,  in  Venice,  were 
namerotts,  and  ridi  in  that  sort  of  property  which  is  the  best  adapted  for 
the  purpoies  of  conraierce,  and  the  most  obnoxious  to  pillage.  In  them  the 
ancient  families  found  allies  interested  in  curbing  this  popular  license ;  but 
they  trailed  themselves  of  their  co-operation  only  so  far  as  they  found  it 
absolutely  necessary.  The  remote,  but  inevitable  effect  of  the  alterations 
which  they  subsequently  introduced  into  the  constitution,  was  the  total  ex- 
clusion, not  only  of  the  lower,  but  of  the  middle  classes,  from  every  office 
in  the  state,  and  from  every  political  right. 

They  had  already  provided,  that  the  council  of  forty,  upon  whom,  as  we 
have  seen,  devolved  the  sovereign  authority  during  the  interregna,  might 
appoint  a  Doge  in  cases  of  extraordinary  urgency.  The  state  might  other- 
wise have  been  kept,  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  without  a  chief 
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magistrate,  by  the  disieasions  between  the  paiiisans  of  the  difllHQ^t 
dates.  The  popular  assembly  miglit  aflterwards  confinn  this  Domuiatin, 
or  might  proceed  to  another  election.  The  fit  time  for  begiQung  to 
reduce  an  occasional  example  into  a  constant  practice  appetred  to  have 
arrived  when  the  last  of  the  forty-three  Doges  above  mentioned  was  imtta 
nated,  and  his  death  succeeded  by  popular  conunotions.  (A.B.  1171.) 
Eleven  individuals,  deputed  by  the  council  of  forty,  then  elected  a  D09B, 
upon  condition  that  he  should  ratify  a  new  constitution,  the  provinooi  d 
which  were, — That  the'  people  should  have  the  right  of  confirming  or  aaDul- 
ling  the  elections  of  Ihe  Doges,  but  not  the  power  of  electing  iAaai.-*T1ttl 
the  Doge  should  henceforth  have  no  power  to  choose  his  own  councilloii, 
hut  that  six  individuals  ahould  be  associated  with  him,  subject,  how«er,li 
his  control,  who  should  form  an  integral  part  of  the  supreme  magisinef, 
and  without  whose  concurrence  none  of  his  decrees  should  be  valid.  (Thir 
council,  enlarged  in  process  of  time  by  ministers  .subsequently  introdoori, 
and  by  the  heads  of  other  branches  of  the  magistracy,  was  called  The  SjfpM- 
ria. )  —  That  whenever  he  might  stand  in  need  of  a  larger  number  ofcooi- 
cillors,  he  should  not,  as  formerly,  request  the  assistance  of  those  dlixeif 
whom  he  thought  most  capable  of  advising  him,  but  should  consult  (he  fortf, 
to  whom  were  to  be  added  sixty  other  individuals.  These  aAerwirds 
constituted  the  body  called,  in  later  times.  The  Senate,  while  its  meetiogi 
retained  the  ancient  name  of  Pregadi,  from  the  very  remote  usageof  reqiKSt- 
ing  ( prcgare)  the  citizens  to  deliberate  on  afiairs  of  state. — ^That  tk«|wsplr 
eliould  no  long^x  hold  meetings,  but  should»detegate  tile  exercise  of  iH  dieir 
rights  to  A70  citizens,  who  should  form  a  body  from  which  should  eiiisaate 
every  act  relating  to  the  sovereignty.  (This  was,  both  then  and  thereiler, 
called  the  Great  Council.)— That  the  members  of  the  Great  Coinieil,lhMigk 
liable  to  be  displaced  by  the  people,  should  not  be  chosen  by  them,  bot^ 
twelve  individuals  selected  from  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  o(  Venia. 
From  these  twelve,  therefore,  virtually  emanated  all  the  powers  aadoitti 
of  the  Republic ;  and  as  a  large  majority  of  them  necessarily  belonged  loU 
class  which  had  XBo&i  influence,  either  from  office,  from  antiquity  oCdeMt, 
or  wealth,  it  was  plainly  to  be  expected  that,  in  one  way  or  other,  they  AwW 
consult  the  interest  of  the  Aristocracy  in  their  choice  of  the  A70  who  lo* 
to  represent  the  nation. 

The  large  number  of  representatives  elected  by  the  capital  al^t^^*.*"^ 
exclusion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  islands,  who  had,  till"g> 
formed  an  integral  part  of  the  Republic,  and  taken  a  share  in  the  popvV 
meetioigs,  rendered  the  new  constitution  less  distasteful  than  it  would  w 
otherwise  been  to  the  people  of  Venice.  But  while  fliey  rejoiced  ataaj 
those  who  had  been  their  partners  in  sovereignty  reduced  to  the  coadiUM^ 
their  slaves,  they  seem  not  to  have  perceived  that  they  had  thamri*  *■ 
every  political  right  transmitted  to  them  by  their  ancestors.  ,_^^ 

The  first  Doge  elected  in  virtue  of  this  constitution  (1172)  wi"^": 
ofiice ;  but  it  was  not  difficult  lo  find  another  who  accepted  it.  * 'JJ**!! 
ried  in  procession  through  the  city,  seated  on  a  throne,  and  iDlfoduoM'J' 
custom,  ever  after  observed,  of  throwing  gold  and  silver  to  the  V^^^^ 
ready  are  men  to  sell  their  rights,  and  to  admire,  as  munificent  '***'*2I 
that  despicable  bribe,  which  they  are  always  willing  to  recewe  as  Ihepnw 
of  their  freedom.  But  still  the  aristocracy,  though  it  reduced  the  p«f^ 
slavery,  had  not  yet  secured  to  itself  a  constitutional  and  staHewMWj 

Meanwhile  the  prosperity  of  the  Republic,  the  ^^^^^^  «f  her  wcHtuS; 
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the  extent  of  her  conquestsrwere  eonstantty  inereasiog.  The  silken  stuffs, 
the  Tyrian  purple,  the  plumes,  the  Oriental  luxuries,  which  the  historian 
Eginhard,  ( Annates  Francorum,  ]  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  saw  conveyed 
by  the  Venetians  from  the  Ports  of  Syria  and  the  Black  Sea,  were  gradually 
emulated  in  Venice,  and  spreading  over  the  north  and  the  west,  created  new 
wants  throughout  £urope,.and  rendered  the  whole  continent  tributary  to  the 
nation  who  had  it  in  her  power  to  supply  them.  Her  manufactures  assumed 
a  more  enterprising  character,  and  prospered  by  the  aid  of  her  commerce, 
whidi,  in  spite  of  the  rivalry  of  the  other  Italian  states,  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining possession  of  almost  all  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean.  Lastly, 
with  an  ambition  of  adorning  Venice,  and  augmenting  her  splendour,her 
warriorHnerchants  brought  from  Greece  fragments  and  models  of  ancient 
architecture,  and  precious  remains,  which,  although  at  that  time  unskilfully 
applied,  served  to  av?aken  the  genius  of  those  alrtists  who,  at  a  later  period, 
embellished  their  city  with  edifices  of  wonderful  beauty.  The  new  consti-^ 
totion  was  established  just  about  the  time  when  Gregory  VII.  was  meditat-^ 
ing  the  Crusades.  His  design  of  leading  expeditions  from  all  the  nations  of 
Uie  West,  to  carry  on  religious  wars  against  the  East,  was,  soon  afler.his 
death,  put  in  execution,  and  prosecuted  through  a  century  and  a  half,  by  a 
series  of  succeeding  popes.  The  greati&r  number  of  the  vessels  required  by 
the  kings  and  the  armies  of  the  crusaders  were  furnished  at  a  high  rate  by 
the  Venetians ;  and  the  large  proportion  they  engrossed  of  that  commerce  of 
which  Europe  knew  not  the  value,  increiased  their  opulence,  and  their  in- 
fluence over  greater  empires.  Though  they  never  admitted  that  they  owed 
vassalage  to  the  Emperor  of  the  East,  they  were,  at  first,  faithful  and  zealous 
auxiliaries  in  his  wars  in  Italy, — afterwards,  powerful  alltes, — ^and,  at  length, 
they  disposed  of  the  throne  of  Byzantium,  and  aggrandized  themselves  with 
her  spoils.  The  Doge,  Henry  Dandolo,  was  indisputably  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  three  confederate  princes  who  conquered  Constantinople  at  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  But  although  others  have  ascribed  his 
rejection  of  the  imperial  crown  to  magnanimity,  it  is  unquestionable  that,  if 
he  had  accepted  it,  his  generals  would  have  soon  struck  it  to  the  ground, 
together  with  the  head  which  bore  it.  They  would  thus  have  been 
guided  by  the  two  animating  principles  of  the  Republic, — ^resistance  to  the 
government  of  a  monarch,  and  determination  never  to  be  connected,  in 
any  manner  whatsoever,  with  the  political  interests  of  foreigners. 
>  Dnndolo,  however,  took  advantage  of  his  preponderance  in  this  great  con- 
fisderation  to  extend  the  colonies  and  the  power  of  his  country,  securing  to 
her  by  treaty  the  tnost  valuable  of  the  dominions  of  the  Eastern  Empire  in 
the  Archipelago.     (A.  D.  420A.) 

About  this  time  the  popes  published  bulls  forbidding  all  commerce  between 
Christians  and  Infidels  as  sacrilegious;  they  did  not,  however,  refuse  to 
grant  indulgences  ( like  the  licenses  for  belligerent  trade  of  later  times ) 
which  sometimes  enriched  the  Apostolic  chamber  with  the  sum  of  nine  or 
ten  thousand  du^ts  of  gold  in  a  year.  The  Venetians  thought  themselves 
conscientiously  justified,  by  the  payment  of  so  large  a  sum,  in  endeavours  to 
form  a*treaty  with  the  Caliphs  of  Egypt,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  God  and 
of  Mahomet. 

Their  trade,  which  had  begun  to  extend  into  Arabia,  and  even  India,  in- 
spired them  with  the  project  of  getting  possession  of  Egypt,'*  and  openfng  a 

*  Ge«ta  Dei  per  Francos,  in  the  part  called  Sccreta  Pidclium. 
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commuDication  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea;  "if  they  had  accom- 
plished  this,  (and  they  were  at  that  time  the  only  nation  capable  of  undertak- 
ing it,)"  says  one  ottheir  historians,  '*  perhaps  the  trade  to  the  Easllndka 
would  never  have  passed  out  of  their  hands." 

The  mariUme  law  of  nations,  at  that  epoch,  barbaroos  as  it  appears  to  us, 
was  not  unknown ;  but  it  was,  as  it  is  now,  and  always  will  be,  violated  by 
all  who  can  see  a  prospect  of  impunity  joined  to  their  own  advantage.  The 
merchants  and  navigators  of  Venice  swore,  in  the  church  of  Si.  Soplua  at 
Constantinople,  to  observe  certain  statutes  which  had  been  compiled  at  the 
command  of  a  King  of  Arragon,  under  the  title  of  Canaolaio  delMarc.  The 
new  laws,  which  experience,  and  tbe  disputes  incessantly  arising  among  the 
maritime  states,  afi^wards  suggested,  chiefly  emanated  from  Veoice,  vrlMira, 
before  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  they  were  consolidated  ibto  a  code. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  the  principles  i>f  the  common  maritime  law,  whidi, 
like  every  other  international  law,  was  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
It  was  amplified  by  the  Venetians,  and  was  ob^^nrved  by  them  during  thoae 
very  short  intervals  of  peace  in  which  they  recruited  their  streogfh,  that 
they  might  afterwards  renew  those  implacable  wars  which  they  waged  with 
the  Sicilians,  Pisans,  and  Genoese,  in  support  of  their  claims  to  the  domioion 
of  the  Mediterranean.  But  in  the  Adriatic,  they  had  decided  the  oonfest  bj 
arms  two  or  three  centuries  before.  Although  that  gulf  washedtiie  shores  of 
various  states,  those  of  the  church  among  tbe  number,  not  one  of  them 
dared  to  navigate  it,  or  even  to  fish  in  its  waters,  without  a  lieense  from 
Venice,  for  which  they  i)aid  heavy  tribute.  ''  Thatsea  is  ours,"  reified  they 
drily  to  the  popes,  who  asked  by  what  right  they  pretended  to  domineer 
there. 

The  contests  between  the  successors  of  St.  Peter,  and  of  Ceaar^  in  the 
twelfth  century,  bad  the  eflect  of  converting  the  usurped  power  of  the  Re- 
public into  possession,  legalized  and  consecrated  by  the  Shepherd  of  the 
Faithful.  Alexander  III.,  when  fleeing  from  Rome,  found  a  refuge  la 
Venice  from  the  arms  of  Frederic  Barbarossa,  until  the  terrors  of  exoommu- 
nication  compelled  the  emperor  to  repair  thither  and  prostrate  himaelf  alhis 
feet.  The  pope,  as  a  mark  of  his  gratitude,  solemnly  presented  the  Boga 
with  a  ring  in  the  cathedral,  and  aocompanied  hid  gift  with  these  words: 
*'  Receive  this  as  an  earnest  of  the  empire  of  the  sea,  and  marry  her  to  thee 
every  year,  in  order  that  posterity  may  know,  that  she  is  under  thy  juris- 
diction by  right  of  conquest,  and  that  I  consecrate  thesame  to  thee«  placing  her 
under  thy  dominion,  as  I  would  subject  a  wife  to  Uiat  of  her  husband. "  Tht 
validity  of  this  donation,  though  made  by  a  pope,  was  disputed  at  the  tine* 
and  the  controversy  was  protracted  through  many  centuries — a  oontroveisy 
not  unlike  that  which  is  still  agitated,  with  regard  to  the  same  subfed, 
among  more  powerful  nations,  and  which  nothing  but  the  ri^  of  Ihe 
strongest  is  competent  to  decide.  From  that  time  the  Doges  aomnlly 
wedded  the  Adriatic;  and  a  custom,  which  appears  ludicrous  to  os,  was 
looked  upon  as  sacred,  and  was  productive  of  important  consequences  in  thai 
and  many  succeeding  ages. 

In  the  wars  between  the  Empire  and  the  Church,  the  Venetians  io^k  part 
only  indirectly,  and  do  farther  than  was  necessary  to  keep  in  check  which- 
ever of  the  two  should  ultimately  preponderate.  The  son  of  the  Doge, 
Tiepolo,  went  to  the  assistance  of  the  Milanese  against  Frederic  II.,  when 
he  was  taken  prisoner  by  Ezzelino,  and  sent'to  the  emperor,  who  caused  him 
to  be  beheaded ;  yet  the  Re|)ublic  did  not  protest  againat  so  great  an  insult  to 
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its  digDitj.  This  gallant  youth  had  fought  as  a  Toloiiteer,  and  anfferod  for 
his  generoaily ;  hot  the  interest  of  YeDice  then  requhred  that  a  member  of 
(he  house  of  France  should  not  fill  the  throne  of  Naptes,  and  that  the  .house 
of  Suabia,  which  had  become  the  less  formidable  of  the  two,  should  continue 
to  reign.  She,  therefore,  sent  a  fleet  against  Charles  of  Anjou,  although  his 
competitor,  Conrad,  was  excom.municated  by  the  pope.  (A.D.  12A0 — 1260.) 

The  Venetians  had  not,  at  this  time,  a  foot  of  land  on  terra firma.  Their 
iirst  acquisition  was  Ar via  in  Romagna,  which,  although  even  the  emperors 
regarded  it  as  appertaining  to  the  church,  they  nevertheless  usurped,  or,  in 
the  specious  phrase  wherewith  such  injustice  has  ever  been  coloured,  took 
under  their  special  protection.  The  captains-general  of  the  papal -armies 
were  dignitaries  of  the  church;  but  the  Venetians  gave  no  quarts  to 
armed  priests;  and  having  taken  a  prisoner  on  the  shore  of  Agirieija,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  badge  of  the  crosier,  the  sceptre,  and  the  sword,  they 
condemned  him  to  ride  backwards  on  a  mule,  holding  the  tail  for  a  bridle, 
and  preceded  by  the  .common  crier,  who  proclaimed  before  him  "  Behold 
the  wicked  priest,  who  displeased  God  in  his  life,  and  was  taken  in  iniquity.*' 
(A,.I).  127A.) 

At  this  period  the  bud  between  the  Guelfe  and  the  Ghibellines,  which 
raged  with  the  greatest  fury  throughout  Italy,  found  its  way  into  Venice,  and 
afforded  the  more  powerful  of  its  inhabitants  an  occasion  for  making  them- 
seWes  masters  of  the  state,  and  transmitting  it  as  a  patrimony  to  their  de- 
scendants, up  to  the  period  when  its  ruin  was  consummated.  We  have 
already  seen  that  this  revolution,  in  lavour  of  an  aristocracy,  originally 
personal  and  elective,  and  constitutionally  dependent  on  the  body  of  the 
people,  but  which  afterwards  became  absolute  sovereign  of  the  nation, 
grasping  the  whole  power  of  the  state,  and  perpetuated  it  in  certam  families, 
had  been  preparing,  through  a  long  course  of  ages,  partly  by  circumstances, 
but  more  by  men  who  were  possessed  of  the  power  arising  from  property, 
and  the  perseverance  requisite  to  turn  it  to  account 

This  revolution,  however,  unlike  most  others,  neither  rudied  to  its  con- 
dosion  with  precipitate  speed,  nor  was  brought  about  by  any  sudden  catas- 
trophe ;  but  proceeding  by  gradual  and  silent  encroachment,  it  so  engrafted 
itself  on  the  tnyik  of  the  constitution,  that  though  its  fruits  were  somewhat 
different  to  the  eye,  the  plant  itself  did  not  appear  to  have  changed  its  nature. 
The  illusion  was  the  more  easily  practised,  as  the  Venetian  writers,  begin- 
ning by  the  Doge,  Andrea  Daodolo,  the  first  historian  of  his  country,  have  all, 
up  to  the  present  day,  concurred  in  asserting,  or  at  least  in  suffering  it  to  be 
believed,  that  the  change  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  was  not  imposed 
upon  an  unwilling  people,  but  accomplished  in  full  accordance  with  their 
inclination;  that  the  aristocracy  employed  neither  force  nor  siratagBD,  and 
that,  so  far  from  anf  civil  dissensions  having  raged  in  Veniee,  the  Guelfand 
Ghibelline  factions  were  scarcely  known  there,  even  by  name.  Yet,  so  far 
is  Ihis  from  being  Uie  truth,  that  not  only  did  the  opinions  and  the  animosities 
ct  these  eonflicting  parties  find  their  way  into  the  city,  but  fermented  there  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  produce  a  political  crisis  which  we  shall  <now  pause  for  a 
iDoment  to  consider.  We  are  induced  to  notice  this  more  particularly, 
because  it  has  never  yet  been  inyestigated,  and  because  it  forms  an  era 
iprhich  gives  a  new  aspect  to  the  history  of  the  republic  down  to  the  hour  of 
her  dissolution. 

The  examples  of  deroocratical  government,  which  many  of  the  Italian 
stjites  afforded,  and  of  which  the  Guelfs  were  strenuous  partisans,  recalled 
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to  the  people  of  Yenioe  the  remembrance  of  their  anci^  rights ;  the  nAer 
as  two  generations  had  not  passed  away  since  the  aristocracy  had  iriiMdi 
constitution  which,  as  we  have  just  seen,  reduced  the  sovereigaty  o(  ihe 
people  to  a  shadow,  and  their  privileges  to  a  dead  letter ;  and  sach,  perhapB, 
are  the  consequenees  to  which  the  ri^ls  of  property  inevitably  lead.  Suck 
were  Jlhe  consequences  even  in  Florence,  the  most  jK>pular  of  the  slatool 
that  age.  The  Guelfs,  for  the  most  part,  belonged  not  to  Ihe  man  oC  die 
people,  but  were  men  who,  emboldened  by  the  acquisition  of  modenle 
wealth,  and  of  the  influence  consequent  upon  it.iispired,  first,  topartidpUB 
in  the  government,  and,  eventually,  to  wrest  it  from  those  who  bdlong 
held  possession  of  it ;  while  those  whose  claiuis  to  power  bad  acqaired  sooe 
antiqQity  were  in  their  turn  assailed  by  competitors  whose  riches  were  d 
later  acquisition.  The  struggle,  therefore,  in  Venice,  lay  between  such i( 
the  middle  class  as  had  recently  risen  to  opulence,  and  the  more  powerfal 
of  the  older  proprietors.  The  people  were  the  blind  and  wretched  in- 
struments of  both.  Owing  to  the  commercial  character  of  the  Italian  stalei, 
the  contests  between  them  were  the  more  frequent ;  whilst,  from  the  sum 
cause,  wealth  accumulated  with  astonishing  rapidity  in  the  hands. of  iodiv- 
duals  and  families,  whose  only  original  patrimony  tlad  beeil  a  feiiieaiiyMrit 
of  enterprise  and  persevering  industry.  This  was  more  peculiarif  the  cm 
in  Venice,  whose  institulions  all  tended  to  encourage  manufactnres,  nifigi- 
tion,  and  commerce.  We  shall  shortly  have  occasion  to  advert  to  oertiin 
of  her  laws,  which  were  calculated  to  give  an  extraordinary  gthmdn  lo 
eommerce,  though  it  would  probably  be  impossible  lo  imitate  them  at  the 
present  time.  We  may  add,  that  when  the  ancient  families  aspired  to  tbe 
acquisition  of  greater  distinction,  by  the  possession  of  territorial  property  Id 
their  Greek  colonies,  they  began  to  disdain  trade  as  a  sordid  poisait;  iii 
although  this  process  was  exceedingly  slow,  it  was  yet  sufficient  to  open  i 
the  avenues  of  commercial  opulence  to  their  humbler  fellow-citizens. 
V  As  the  latter  rose  to  wealth,  they  naturally  aspired  to  the  guidaaoe  of  the 
democratical  spirit  which,  at  that  time,  pervaded  Italy,  and  sought  torestore 
the  old  freedom  of  election,  and  the  popular  assemblies.  For  this  poipoie, 
they  took  advantage  of  the  discontents  of  the  poorer  classes,  who  wore  har- 
dened with  fresh  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  war  with  Genoa,  which,  wih 
increased  fury,  and  more  doubtful  success,  then  raged  in  almost  e?eryp«t 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

Opinions,— political  opinions  more  especially,  which  have  their  sonrceii 
our  physical  wants,  soon  kindle  into  passions.  It  was,  therefore,  no  dilMi 
task  to  spread  them,  with  all  the  force  of  indisputable  demonslratritft 
among  the  mtLUitude^  by  whom  there  is  little  hope  of  their  ever  Mt^oi^ 
stood,  and  still  less  of  their  being  rightly  applied.  In  this  state  of  thepoUc 
mind,  the  personal  animosities  of  a  few  individuals  grasp  at  every  iadiiitioii 
of  popular  tumult,  in  the  hope  of  finding,  either  in  the  mttltitili<*vie 
government,  a  powerful  confederate.  Private  feuds  thus  assumedlheaipci. 
the  character,  and  the  weapons  of  civil  war.  Examples  of  thii  ^wen 
numerous  throughout  Italy,  but  more  particularly  in  Tuscany;  and  perhaps, 
to  go  farther  back,  Rome  herself  owed  her  republican  government  to  the 
foolish  vanity  of  Collalinns,  in  boasting  of- his  wife's  beauty,  and  th» 
awakening  the  brutal  passions  of  Tarquin. 

Giacomo  Ticpolo,  and  Giovanni  Dandolo,  both  sprung  of  very  aM»^ 
families, — both  illustrious  for  their  mililary  exploits  and  magisterial  dignities 
— both  numbering  many  Dogos  among  their  ancestry,— quarre/W,  etea  to 
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Hie  shedding  of  blood.    Tiepolo  openly  prpfessed  bf  mself  a  champion  of  the  ! 

aristocracy  of  birth,  while  Bandolo  was  the  advocate  of  popular  liberties, 
and  of  the  admissibility  to  the  offices  of  goYcrnment  of  every  man,  without 
disiinction,  who  possessed  the  requisite  means  and  capacity.  The  reigning 
party  was  thus  placed  in  a  situation  of  the  utmost  difficulty.  On  the  one 
aide  it  had  to  fear  the  reyival  of  the  ancient  democratical  institutions;  and 
on  the  other,  the  necessity  <if  committing  the  defence  of  its  own  pri- 
yrilegiBB  to  a  leader  in  whose  hands  victory  would  leave  the  means  of  render- 
ing himself  sole  and  absolute  master  of  the  state. 

The  council  of  forty,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  almost  co-eval  with 

tfie  fooadatioD  of  Venice,  and  which  was  invested  with  such  large  powers 

during  the  interregna  between  (he  death  of  one  Doge  and  the  installation  of 

luB   successor,  had  frequently  exercised  the  right  (afterwards  commilted 

to  a  body  of  magistrates  called  the  Correttort)  of  modifying  such  laws  as 

expeiieDce  had  shown  to  b^  either  injurious  or  inefficient.    But,  while 

they  only  modified  them  in  appearance,  they  often  entirely  altered  their 

aabstance.     This  they  had  not  hesitated  to  do  a  century  before,  in  regard 

to  thosenvhich  regulated  the  elections  of  the.  Doges.    To  these  laws  they 

flow  recurred  with  greater  caution,  as  well  adapted  to  further  their  design  of 

causing  the  chief  magistracy  to  devolve  upon  individuals  in  whom  the 

popular  party  could  not  psssibly  find  a  head  recognised  or  sanctioned  by  the 

<M>nstitution ;  and  to  whom  the  aristocracy  might  commit  their  cause,' and 

the  weapons  necessary  to  its  security  and  triumph,  with  little  apprehension 

of  their  being  betiayed  or  abused. 

They,  therefore,  devised  a  new  mode  of  electing  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment,— a  mode  which  remained  unchanged  up  to  the  final  extinction  of  the 
Republic.    It  was  marked  by  peculiarities  which  it  would  require  a  con- 
siderable detail  to  explain,  and  which  we  should  despair  even  then  of 
!      making  iiktelligible,  without  the  help  of  a  diagram ; — an  expedient  to  which 
:      some  Venetian  historians,  and,  more  recently,  M.  Daru,  have  actually  had 
>     recourse.    But  as  we  can  only  afford  to  give  a  very  brief  account  of  this 
I     nngukr.  process,  we  shall  merely  say  that  it  required  that  a  number  of 
I     electors,  amounting  sometimeis  to  forty,  should  be  five  times  indicated  by 
I     chance;  after  which,  they  were  to  be  individually  subjected,  an  equal 
I     number  of  times,  to  a  scrutiny,  by  which  most  of  them  were  excluded,  in 
order  that  their  names  might  be  replaced  by  others  also  drawn  by  lot.  The 
I     whole  were  then  subjected  to  the  most  rigid  examination,  in  order  that 
\     those  who  were  eventually  retained  as  electors  might  be  such  as  were  tho— 
I     roughly  acquainted  with  that  precise  condamnation  of  qualities,  which  the 
\     circumstances  of  the  time,  and  the  views  of  the  ruling  party,  required  in 
a  Doge. 

These  complicated  forms  were  admirably  calculated  at  once  to  bewilder 
the  people,  and  to  lead  them  to  imagine  that  individual  interest  and  desigt% 
were  baffled  by  the  impartial  decrees  of  fate,  while,  in  their  turn,  they  ex- 
ercised just  that  degree  of  control  over  fortune  necessary  to  secure  the  ^*^"T 
psMic  against  her  blind  and  wayward  caprices.    At  the  same  time,  to  gua^^ 
against  the  possibility  of  either  the  Doge  or  any  other  man  in  power  havii^S 
\    aty  community  of  interest,  or  the  slightest  intercourse  with,  or  dependepo^ 
!ipon,  any  of  the  neighbouring  states,  some  of  which  were  under  a  demo 
cnAical,  and  others  under  a  despotic  form  of  government,  they  enacted  llx^^^ 
y    hws:  FiTsl,  That  the  Doge  should  not  marry  any  woman  not  a  "^^^^^^^ 
I    Vtnice.   This  remained  ever  after  inviolate  and  unchanged.     Secof^da^if   - 
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That  DO  Venetian  should  serve  any  foreign  prince,  either  io  war  or  peioe. 
This,  so  tar  as  patricians  were  conoerned,  was  also  rigoroodf  obseried,  wl 
the  violation  of  it  inexorably  punished;  up  to  the  latest  period  of  Ihek- 
public,  if  they  quitted  her  territory  without  permission,  they  inevitably  »- 
curred  a  sentence  of  perpetual  banishment,  nor  could  this  permiflBiw  k 
even  asked  without  exciting  suspicion.  With  regard  to  individuals  of  homMci 
rank,  unless  they  held  some  office  under  the  government,  this  law  fell  iato 
disuse.  The  great  difficulty  was  to  prevent  &e  sons  of  noUe  familie&fran 
going  to  take  holy  orders  at  Rome,  where  they  might  accept  eodesiMfial 
dignities  from  the  pope,  and  might  thenee  fall  under  suspieioDS  from  wU 
no  degree  of  merit  could  shelter  them.  We  have  already  meotioned  die 
example  of  Cardinal  Bembo,  and  should  our  subsequent  observatiooBfolloi 
the  current  of  events  to  the  close  of  Venetian  history,  we  shall  hareoeoMi 
to  notice  instances  yet  more  remarkable  of  this  jealousy  of  the 
power.  Even  before  the  introduction  of  this^law,  no  member  of  the 
cracy,  though  as^yet  not  hereditary,  was  permitted  to  form  any  |Hivileeoi- 
nexion  with  foreigners.  A  young  lady  of  the  Morosini  family  at  theperioi 
of  which  we  are  treating,  was  demanded  in  marriage  by  the  King  of  HuDgarj. 
Before  the  government  would  permit  the  father  to  enter  on  the  negooMlioi, 
it  compelled  him  to  renounce  aU  his  paternal  rights,  adopted  the  giri  is 
daughter  of  the  Republic,  and,  in  that  character,  bestowed  her  ODberroyil 
suitor.  The  third  of  these  new  laws  decreed.  That  no  Venetiu  ihoold 
possess  landed  property  on  the  continent  of  Italy.  For  a  time  this  i»a- 
forced,  since,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  sterile  stripes  of  the  shondt 
Adriatic,  the  government  itself  had  none.  The  princely  domains  of  the  v- 
cient  families  accordingly  were  all  situated  in  the  colonies,  while  conuMm, 
which  they  had  not  yet  learned  to  despise,  was  continudly  adding  to  their 
wealth.  But  in  process  of  time,  as  they  lost  their  colonies,  and  eitendedlheir 
conquests  in  Italy,  they  admitted  the  most  powerful  families  of  the  ooDquerei 
cities  into  the  body  of  the  Venetian  aristocracy ;  and  this  law  was,  inooae- 
quence,  taciUy  abolished. 

As  tiiese  enactment&first  presented  themselves  to  the  minds  of  the.ieigHiS 
party  as  means  of  avoiding  the  opposite  dangers,— of  the  revival  of  pojnltf 
rights,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  oo  the  other,  of  the  introduction  of  moDarekf, 
— ^very  few  years  elapsed  from  their  first  suggestion  to  their  final  and  eon- 
plete  adoption.  (A.  D.  1275.)  However  indirect  and  informal  migUk 
their  origin,  it  is  unquestionable  that  they  were  no  sooner  introduced  dui 
they  acquired  stability  and  authority ;  and  that  they  excited  nosivfMMf 
in  tne  nation,  because  they  arose  directiy  out  of  the  two  original  and  Til 
principles  of  every  modification  of  Venetian  government,  and  fell  io  vA 
seotiments  which  appeared  to  be  the  indigenous  growth  of  every  VemiiB 
bosom.  These  were,  complete  national  independence,  and  hatred  efid»* 
mestic  dictatorship.  The  Venetian  legislators,  therefore,  were  sofe^ 
dissembling  their  determination  to  repress  at  home  the  growth  otHiBM 
factions  which  divided  the  rest  of  Italy,  that  they  loudly  avowed  it,  iw 
found  in  that  avowal  a  sure  means  of  acquiring  popularity.  It  was,  indeed, 
impossible  to  distort,  and  needless  to  demonstrate,  the  truth  of  Uiose  factsei 
which  every  man  was  a  spectator.  It  was  sufficient  to  warn  the  yenetiaiie» 
— that  the  Guelfs  throughout  Italy  were  merely  the  instrumentsrflbo  pop** 
who  fostered  their  rebellion  against  the  Emperors,  by  absolving  tb^  fro>| 
their  allegiance, — incited  them  to  form  themselves  into  democracies^  w 
then  domineered  over  them  at  their  pleasure,  and  gifted  them  away  ««i«- 
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w«rd8»  to  thofle  foreign  prinees  who  allied  themselves  with  the  eborefa^  That 
the  GhibelliDes,  on  the  other  hand,  consisted  of  a  feudal  aristocracy,  who, 
while  they  professed  to  uphold  the  rights  of  the  empire,  combated,  in  fact, 
for  the  lordship  of  their  several  cities;  till,  at  length,  they,  together  with 
their  subjects,  fell  into  the  ferocious  grasp  of  a  military  despot ;  some  one, 
robably,  of  their  own  fellow-eitizens,  decorated  with  the  title  of  Vicar- 
mperial,  and  rendered  independent  of  aU  the  laws  or  constitutions  of  the 
city  he  governed. 

Nevertheless  the  popular  parly,  composed  of  a  great  number  of  families 
newly  risen  to  opulence,  and  still  in  contact  with  the  mass  of  the  people, 
under  the  guidance  of  Giovanni  Dandolo,  gradually  increased  in  strength 
and  influence.  Whether  it-  was,  that  the  opiniona  held  by  this  party  bad 
also  insinuated  themselves  among  the  aristocracy,  which  was  not,  as  yet, 
hereditary,  and  which  began  to  feel  the  pressure  of  that  oligarchy  whidi 
already  gave  indications  of  its  ambitious  and  domineering  views,*-H>r  whether 
it  was  the  work  of  chance,  which  sometimes  baffles  all  human  precautions, 
—Dandolo  was  elected  Doge,  by  means  of  those  complicated  enactments 
which  had  recently  been  framed  for  the  express  purpose  of  excluding  men 
Jiolding  such  opinions^  and  with  so  religious  an  observance  of  all  the  forms 
and  scrutinies  required,  that  the  ruling  party  could  not,  without  a  direct 
▼Joktion  of  its  own  laws,  prevent  his  ascending  the  ducal  thisone.  (A.  D. 
1280.)  Without,  therefore,  making  the  least  show  of  resistance,  they  en- 
deavoured to  sound  the  public  mind,  and  to  ascertain  what  degree  of  oppo- 
sition they  had  to  expect.  They  then  proposed,  with  a  view  to  amend  and 
consolidate  the  constitution : — That  thenceforward,  no  one  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  sittings  of  the  Great  Council,  (the  depository  of  the  sovereign 
power,  and  the  body  from  n^hich  all  legislative  acts  emanated,  and  all  the 
individuals  who  were  called*  to  exercise  magisterial  offices  were  selected], 
except  those  who  had  formerly  had  seats  there,  or  who  could  at  least  prove 
that  their  (ather,  grandfather,  or  great-gcand&ther  had  enjoyed  that  dis- 
tinction. Dandolo  opposed  the  introduction  of  this  law  with  such  spirit  and 
effect,  that  the  Great  Council  rejected  it,  though  interested  in  its  adoption. 

Whether  it  was  the  intention  of  this  Doge  merely  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
aristocratical  usurpation,  or  to  restore  their  ancient  rights  to  the  people, 
nowhere  distinctly  appears;  though  the  latter  is  the  more  probable  conjec- 
ture. Such,  however,  were  the  straits  to  which  he  was  reduced  by  a  nine 
years'  contest  with  the  church,  in  order  to  deprive  her  of  her  partisans  in 
the  bosom  of  the  republic,  that  he  at  last  found  himself  compelled  to  seek 
the  support  of  the  aristocratical  party. 

The  church  having  taken  upon  itself  to  give  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to 
Charles  of  Anjou,  Martin  lY .  proclaimed  a  crusade  against  the  lawful  heir ; 
jund  because  die  Venetian  government  would  not  allow  its  subjects  to  take 
anna  in  the  enterprise,  and  thus  to  open  Italy  to  French  invasion^  he  launched 
an  ttccommunication  against  them,  and  interdicted  the  celebration  of  reli- 
gious rites  within  their  territory.  For  three  years,  during  which  the  Re- 
public submitt^  in  silence,  no  priests  officiated  at  her  altars,  nor  were  prayers 
or  oflerings  presented  in  her  diurches.  Martin's  successor  repoved  the 
interdict ;  but  on  condition  ttiat  the  Holy  Inquisition,  whose  intcoduotion  the 
Venetians  had  hitherto  resisted,  should  be  admitted  andestablished  in  perpe- 
ioity.  (A.D.  1286.) 

This  institution,  ostensibly  established  for  the  preservation  of  the  foith» 
bad  been  long  used  by  the  pcpes  as  an  instrument  for  forwarding  their  polv- 
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Ucal  designs,  and,  in  theseyeral  Italian  states,  aided  tbe  leaden  oltheGodf 
party*  not  onlvirith  counsels  and  directions,  but  often  with  more  subsUolial 
assistance.  The  Venetians  had  undertaken  to  provide  for  the  paDishmeat 
of  heretics,  and  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  faith,  but  they  always  tmled 
eoclesiasdcs  as  subject  to  tbe  government  of  the  state,  and  as  eflsentially  in- 
capable Of  exercising  temporal  powers.  After  a  negociation  protracted  throogli 
the  reigns  of  ten  successive  popes,  the  Republic  and  the  Holy  See  concluded 
the- following  treaty,  in  the  reign  of  HonoriusIV.:  That  three  eccleaasdol 
judges  should  take  cognizance  of  Heresy  throughout  the  Venetiaa  territory, 
subject,  however,  to  the  control  of  magistrates  chosen  by  the  Great  Cooncfl ; 
that  one  of  them  should  be  the  Bishop  of  Yenice,  a  natural  subject  of  tlie 
Republic ;  another,  a  brother  of  Uie  order  of  St.  Dominic :  but  tfiat  Dotwitb- 
standing  tfie  authority  they  derived  from  the  pope,  neither  of  them  should 
take  his  seat  in  the  tribunal  without  a  commission  signed  by  the  Doge.  The 
reotoining  office  was  to  be  filled  by  the  apostolic  nuncio.  By  thetermiof 
the  treaty,  their  jurisdiction  was  limited  to  heretics ;  a  description,  hovever, 
which,  it  was  provided,  should  not  be  extended  to  Jews  or  TuiIls,  ashiTiig 
never  belonged  to  the  Church  of  Christ, — nor  to  members  of  the  Greek 
church,  inasmuch  as  its  controTcrsy  with  the  church  of  Rome  was  slill  unde- 
cided, so  that  the  Holy  Office  v^ould  be  at  once  judge  and  partT;-Hiorto 
bigamists,  because,  the  second  marriage  being  virtually  null,  theofleocewis 
to  be  considered  as  a  violation,  not  of  a  sacrament,  but  of  a  civil  ohligatioD; 
—nor  to  blasphemers,  because  they  were  guilty,  not  of  innovation  or  sdhnm, 
but  of  want  of  reverence  for  religion ;— nor  to  usurers,  because,  thooghthey 
Tiolated  its  percepts,  they  did  not  dipute  its  dogmas;— nor  to  witches  or 
magicians,  unless  they  had  abused  the  holy  sacrament  to  theporpocesof 
their  diabolical  art. 

Such  was  the  first  treaty  concluded  by  Venice  with  the  then  omnipotat 
Vatican.  We  should  have  contented  ourselves  with  a  barementioDQfii. 
were  it  not  more  closely  conne<ited  than  may  at  first  sight  appear  with  di 
constitution  of  the  Republic,  and  calculated  to  suggest  important  refleciiooi 
upon  the  history  of  the  period  under  review.  How  strong  must  have  bceo 
the  aversion  of  the  Venetian  people  to  foreign  interference,  whenJtoouid 
get  the  better,  even  to  this  extent,  of  that  imperious  superstition  which  M 
crushed  the  liberties  of  other  communities,  reduced  their  rulers  to  vissah^ 
and  subjugated  the  reason  of  mankind !  What  must  have  been  the  resoonei 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Republic,  when  she  could  venture  to  withstand  a  pofw 
deemed  resistless  by  her  contemporaries,  and  that  in  the  teeth  of  the  niBf 
and  obstinate  contests  in  which  she  was  likely  to  be  involved.  For  it  oMt 
be  remembered,  that  the  popes  of  that  and  the  preceding  age  hadcoiopellBd 
a  king  of  England  to  acknowledge  himself  a  Tassal  of  the  Holy  See;  had  so 
wrought  upon  the  superstitious  weakness  of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  whoffn 
ambitious  offiie  title  of  saint,  that  he  led  the  flower  of  his  subjects  to  pensh 
by.  disease  or  the  sword  in  the-  burning  climate  of  Syria ;  had  sanctioned  the 
judicial  assassination  of  the  lawful  heir  to  the  throne  of  Naples;  had  cooh 
missioned  their  dependent  bishops  to  discover  the  adies  of  a  sonoCfr^ 
dene  II.,  disinter  them,  and  scatter  them,  with  curses,  to  the  '^'"^JJUJ 
had  illuminated  the  civil  tumults  and  massacres  of  Italy  witli  the  bonv 
li^t  of  hiiman  Tictims,  sacrificed  to  the  intrigiles  of  the  Holy  Office,  ao 
remorseless,  so  unblushing  had  been  their  cruelty,  that,  at  the  b^oDtog  of 
the  following  century,  Benedict  XL,  thou^  himself  a  member  of  the  aljo- 
cioua  order  of  St.  Dominic,  cout^plated  it  with  shame  and  horror,  m 
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endeaYOuredv  though  in  vain,  so  set  some  bounds  to  the  insatiate  appetite  of 
his  brethren  for  human  blood/  We  think,  too,  llialon  comparing  the  liberal 
and  enlightened  opinions  which  now  prevail  on  tiie  subject  of  religious  to-> 
leration  with  the  arguments  assigned  in  the  Venetian  treaty  in  bvour  of 
infidels,  Jews,  and  schismatics  of  the  Greek  church,  it  will  appear  that  the 
Venelians  were  in  advance  of  most  of  their  contemporaries,  and  that  $ome 
rays  of  light  had  broken  upon  them  through  the  darkness  and  barbarism  by 
which  they  were  surrounded. 

Hardlyhad  the  treaty  to  which  we  have  adverted  produced  some  suspen- 
sion of  the  contests  with  the  Holy  See,  which  had  been  protracted  througli 
the  whole  of  his  reign,  than  Dandplo  died.  But,  that  he  had  never  de- 
serted the  cause  of  the  people,  and  that  he  intended  to  restore  the  rights 
they  had  lost,  or  at  least  to  establish  and  secure  the  few  which  they  still 
retained,  appears  indisputable,  from  his  anxiety  to  adjust  his  personal  didc- 
rences  with  Giacomo  Tiepolo,  the  champion  of  the  aristocracy,  and  to  detach 
him  from  that  faction,  by  pointing  him  out  to  thechoice  of  his  own  partisans, 
as  his  successor  in  (he  throne.  Such  was  the  influence  of  Dandolo's  mea- 
sures, that  while  his  body  was  carried  to  the  tomb,  a  multitude,  instigated 
and  gaided  by  nearly  all  the  wealthy  and  influential  persons  of  the  middling 
class,  and  by  some  men  of  old  family,  distinctly  proclaimed  the  names  of 
the  powerful  oligarchs,  who  domineeml  over  the  elective  aristocracy,  loudly 
accused  them  of  tyranny,  enumerated  their  crimes,  and,  amid  execrations  on 
them  all,  elected  Giacomo  Tiepolo  by  acclamation.  (A.D.  1289.)  At  this 
moment,  as  is  justly  remarked  by  M.  Darn,  Venice  seemed  to  be  on  the  eve 
of  recovering  her  popular  rights,  or  of  falling  under  the  government  of  a 
single  man,  and,  we  may  add,  of  being  torn  by  that  civil  discord  which  then 
devastated  the  rest  of  Italy. 

The  oligarchy,  though  alarmed,  affected  not  to  see  their  danger.  They 
oflTered  no  open  resistance ;  but,  vnthout  either  confirming  or  annulling  the 
election  of  the  people,  without  even  appearing  to  know  that  it  had  taken 
place,  quietly  proceeded  to  appoint  a  Doge,  with  all  the  prescribed  forma- 
lities ;  thus  availing  themselves  of  the  labyrinth  of  lots  and  scrutinies  to 
conceal  the  name  of  the  individual  Whom  they  had  already  determined  to 
elect.  Giacomo  Tiepolo,  alarmed  perhaps  rather  by  the  calm  and  digniGed 
attitude  they  assumed  at  so  perilous  a  juncture,  than  by  the  difGculties  o( 
his  own  situation,  fled  by  night,  and  renounced  a  throne  which  had  been. 
filled  by  many  of  his  progenitors,  together  with  his  country,  from  which  ho 
thus  became  a  voluntary  exile  for  life.  Those  whose  imaginations  are  pe^ 
caliarly  sensible  to  the  dangers  of  revolutionary  enterprises,  will  attribute 
this  conduct  of  Tiepolo  to  pusillanimity;  while  those  who  think  there  is  no 
sacrifice  which  a  generous  man  will  not  make  to  preserve  his  country  from 
dTiI  war,  will  ascribe  it  to  magnanimity. 

While  the  citizens  and  the  multitude  looked  around  in  vain  for  a  leader, 
the  aristocratical  faction  felt  the  necessity  of  placing  a  man  of  courage  and 
decision  at  their  head,  and,  for  once,  departed  from  their  custom  of  raising 
age  and  decrepitude  to  the  ducal  throne.  They  elected  Pietro  Gradenigo, 
who  united  the  advantages  of  very  ancient  family  and  high  military  reputa- 
tion, to  an  inflexible  temper  and  the  full  vigour  and  fervour  of  youth.  He 
had  the  command  of  some  galleys  on  the  coast  of  Istria,  when  he  received 
orders  to  return  to  the  capital.     He  landed  from  his  flag-ship  in  triumph, 

*  The  Monition  of  thia  Pope,  addressed  to  the  Brethren  of  the  Inquisition,  is  giTen  by  the 
AbbAte  Marini,  i&  bis  work  Degli  Arckiatri  PoiUificj.    A.  D.  1^. 
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and  was  hailed  by  the  aristocracy  as  the  victorious  champioD  of  their  ctiMe. 
The  right  which  the  people  still  retained  of  confirming  the  election  61  the 
head  of  the  Republic  was  not  formally  abrogated,  but  was  thenceforvinliii 
substance  abolished.  One  of  the  electors  advanced  to  a  window  of  the 
palace,  and  proclaimed  to  the  people,  *'  The  Doge  is  elected,  if  youappnm 
him ;"  and  then,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  retired. 

.Gradenigo  ascended  the  throne  with  the  resolute  determination  to  kni 
an  Hereditary  Aristocracy,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt.  His  sooeaifa 
the  more  complete,  that  his  conduct  was  watched  and  restrainod  bj  h 
Oligarchy ;  who  feared,  on  the  one  hand,  that  he  might  aspire  to  Ik 
dictatorship,  and,  on  the  other,  that  he  might  ruin  their  designs  by  1^  ii- 
temperate  ardour.  By  repeated  and  cautious  experiments,  by  coundliiij 
designs,  matured  through  a  period  of  seven  years,  they  learned  to  sdsoi 
every  opportunity  afforded  by  the  succeeding  twenty  of  reducing  (he  !»• 
public  to  a  lower  state  of  servitude  than,  probably,  they  Ihenudrei  hii 
ever  ventured  to  anticipate. 

They  began  by  proposing  again  the  law,  which  had  been  effediunyR- 
sisted  by  Dandolo,  excluding  all  from  the  Great  Council  except  sodivM 
already  held  a  seat  there,  or  whose  fathers,  grandfathers,  or  grnt  grand- 
fathers,  had  been  members  of  that  assembly.  This  law  was  aAenranlf 
farther  mo(£ified,  so  as  to  restrict  the  privilege  to  those  who  hadalRtdy  hsd 
a  seat  in  the  Great  Council  for  four  years.  It  subjected  them  tobe  unoallr 
ballotted  for  by  the  council  of  forty,  where  twelve  votes  against  twenlr- 
eight  were  sufficient  to  ensure  their  re-election ;  and  consequently, aHhoo^ 
they  appeared  to  be  elected  from  year  to  year,  they  were,  in  fact,  withivry 
few  exceptions,  seated  for  life.  (A«  D.  1296.) 

Shortly  after,  a  law  was  introduced,  excluding  from  a  seat  in  the  firal 
Council  all  men  who  had  recently  risen  to  opulence,  and  who  werethemii 
first  openly  described  as  uamininuovi.  (A.  D.  1300.) 

These  important  and  vital  alterations  in  the  constitution  were  now  direcOt 
subservient  to  the  interests  of  those  who  were  almost  exclusively  ioTesled 
with  the  power  of  making  them,  and  were,  consequently,  effected  wHlHi 
serious  oppontion. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  all  the  Venetian  historians,  witfaoata* 
ception,  conceal  or  misrepresent  the  occurrences  of  this  period;  norm w 
enabled  to  correct  tlieir  errors,  or  to  supply  their  deficiencies,  by  the  wiikn 
of  other  Italian  states,  who  were  too  much  occupied  with  the  affairs  vrfAv 
discords  of  their  own  cities,  to  give  more  than  a  few  meagre  detaib  coi- 
corning  Venice.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  new  laws  were  not  fftn 
mulgated  without  bloodshed ;  and  we  are  probably  safe  in  conjectnriog,'** 
the  acquiescence  of  the  people  was  the  effect  dt  terror,  and  not  of  int^ 
ference  or  approbation. 

Besides  those  massacres  which,  from  the  fewness  or  obscurity  of  the  Ti^ 
tims,  were  little  known  at  the  time  they  occurred,  and  of  whiebnolhiDg 
more  than  vague  and  indistinct  rumours  have  come  down  to  us,  others,  m 
sanguinary  as  to  force  themselves  upon  (he  notice  of  the  historians  of  Y*^ 
prove,  that  long  and  increasing  servitude  had  not  yet  subdued  the  naliottl 
spirit  into  patient  resignation  to  the  last  fatal  blow  which  extinguished  iii 
liberties. 

Two  conspiracies  broke  out  within  two  days  of  the  proposal  and  adoptio" 
of  the  law,  which  Gradenigo,  after  placing  the  Great  Coundl  eiclusiv^ 
the  hands  of  the  ancient  families,  caused  to  be  received  as  a  faodaneiiv 
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ftatud  of  (be  republic  : — That  no  one  should  henceforward  be  elected  nor 
eligible  to  sit  in  the  Great  Council,  except  those  who  were  then  members  of 
it,  or  their  descendants  :  that  this  privilege  should  be  Hereditary  in  their 
families  in  perpetuity  :  that  the  Great  Council  should  be  the  sovereign  power 
of  the  state,  and  that  it  should  elect  all  the  magistrates  from  among  its  own 
body.  The  Great  Council,  at  that  time,  consisted  of  about  six  hundred 
members.  (A.  D.  1309.) 

From  this  point  we  may  date  the  second  period  in  the  history  of  the  Re- 
public, which  ended  only  with  the  fall  of  its  j[>ower».  We  shall  find  it 
totally  unlike  the  former — rather,  however,  in  its  substantial  effects,  than 
ID  its  external  appearances.  To  us,  contemplating,  within  the  space  of  a 
few  pages,  the  steps  of  this  mighty  change,  the  contrast  between  the  earlier 
character  of  the  government,  and  that  which  it  bore  till  its  dissolution,  ap- 
pears immense.  When,  however,  we  reflect,  that  this  revolution  was  the 
result  of  changes  so  slow  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible— -chai)ges  tending 
to  one  conclusion,  through  a  long  course  of  ages,  by  the  very  nature  of 
human  society — ^we  shall  perceive  that  the  nation  was  scarcely  aware  of 
them  until  it  was  too  late  to  repair  the  evil,  and  that  familiarity  with  slavery, 
and  foi^etfulness  of  obsolete  rights,  gradually  prepared  it  for  deeper  degradar 
tion.  The  reyolution  which  we  have  now  endeavoured  to  trace,  unexampled 
for  the  skilful  combination  of  its  causes,  and  the  permanence  of  its  effects, 
was  conducted  in  the  arbitrary  spirit  of  oligarchy,  under  the  mask  of  re- 
publican equality — ^with  premeditated  iniquity,  under  the  forms  of  justice 
—with  a  discretion  which  presented  no  front  to  its  adversaries,  but  rather 
appeared  to  shrink  from  danger,  and  thus  lulled  suspicion,  whilst  it  secretly 
extended  and  increased  its  powers.  When,  therefore,  the  moment  arrived 
in  whidi  the  aristocracy  of  Venice  established  itself  in  the  undisputed  and 
permanent  possession  of  Hereditary  authority,  the  conspiracies  formed 
against  it  served  but  to  increase  its  strength,  and  to  arm  it  with  new  ter- 
rors. 

The  first  of  these  conspiracies  originated  with  a  portion  of  the  people, 
guided  by  certain  citizens  distinguished  for  courage  and  for  opulence.  Their 
vengeance  was  'directed  against  Gradenigo.  Their  designs  were  no  sooner 
discovered  than  defeated ;  and,  after  a  few  hours  spent  in  legal  forms,  they 
were  all  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  A  conspiracy  more 
formidable  in  its  elements,  and  more  secret  in  its  operations,  was  next 
formed  by  veteran  soldiers,  under  the  conduct  of  patricians  of  ancient  fa- 
mily, at  the  head  of  whom  was  Bagamonte  Tiepolo.  The  Doge,  though 
almost  entirely  unprepared,  collected  all  the  disciplined  troops  witliin  his 
reach.  They  were  fewer  in  number,  but  had  the  advantage  of  not  being 
iotmnixed  with  the  mob,  who,  hastening  to  take  part  with  the  conspirators, 
brought  confusion,  panic,  and  flight  into  their  ranks.  The  followers  of. 
Tiepolo,  believing  themselves  betrayed  on  both  ndes,  abandoned  their  chief, 
who  perished  by  a  blow  from  a  stone  thrown  from  a  window  by  an  old 
woman.  His  associates  were  all  taken,  and  were  branded  with  the  name, 
and  punished  with  the  death,  of  traitors. 

Shortly  after  this  event,  Gradenigo  suddenly  died  in  the  full  vigour  of 
manhood,  and  not  without  suspicion  of  poison ;  a  suspicion  strengthened  by 
the  manifest  danger  to  aristocratical  ascendency  from  his  ambitious  and 
enterprising  character.  He  had  already  betrayed  his  secret  designs  by  hia^ 
endeavours  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people.  In.  accordance  with  their 
wishes,  be  had  permitted  the  Republic  to  extend  her  conquests,  for  the  first. 
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triiie;  on  the  continoDt  of  Italy,  and  forcibly  to  withstand  the  politH^liBter- 
forcnce  of  the  popes  in  the  affairs  of  other  slates. 

Azzo  of  Este,  Marquis  of  Ferrara,  died,  leaving  a  brother  and  amgni 
son,  the  latter  of  whom  had  attempted  to  murder  his  father,  and  had  ac- 
tually wounded  him ;  but,  as  his  mother  was  a  native  of  Venice,  Ibelfu 
public,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Ferrarese,  recognised  hisdaiiito 
the  marquisate,  and  his  right  to  dispose  of  it,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  Ik 
lawful  heir  ;  after  which  they  purchased  it  of  him  for  an  annuity  of  aliioii- 
sand  ducats,  to  be  paid  him  during  his  life,  and  immediately  seat  ao  amr 
to  occupy  the  territory.    Clement  Y.,  insisting  upon  that  feudal  sapnHer 
over  Ferrara  which  his  predecessors  had  ever  laid  claim  to,— incited  kj 
that  hatred  to  the  Republic  which  he  had  inherited  from  them,— and  op 
to  seize  the  opportunity  of  extending  his  temporal  dominions,  leatafinov- 
able  ear  to  the  entreatTes  of  the  Ferrarese  and  of  the  rightful  heir ;  insoMdi, 
that  he  not  only  deputed  apostolical  nuncios  to  receive  their  oaths  of  de- 
giance,  but  threatened  the  Venetians  with  the  visitation  of  those  euoaii 
penalties  which  the  Church  had  denounced  against  usurpers.    TheTeBt- 
tians,  disregarding  these  threats,  were  immediately  assailed  with  a  fifi 
hull,  which  denounced  them  as  despoilers  of  St.  Peter's  patriinoDy,aidi»> 
famous,  even  to  the  fourth  generation  ;  deprived  them  of  their  nHRaatile 
property  in  foreign  ports,  of  the  right  of  property  at  home,  and  of  Ik  power 
of  testamentary  disposition  ;  declared  their  goods  and  possessions  Ik  hifd 
prey  of  the  first  taker ;  themselves  slaves  in  every  region  of  theglok',  a^ 
proclaimed  that  God  would  look  with  an  approving  eye  upon  everyidiif 
hostility,  cruelty,  and  perfidy  which  should  tend  to  blot  themselves  and  IlKir 
posterity  from  the  memory  of  mankind.'^    Such  decrees  w^e  then  kM 
to  proceed  from  the  immediate  inspiraiion  of  God ;  and,  sanctifying npk, 
readily  found  executioners. 

It  is  recorded,  that  a  Venetian  ambassador  crawled  on  his  haodsaidk 
to  the  foot  of  the  papal  throne, — ^patiently  endured  the  epithet  of "  infai 
dog,"  with  which  he  was  regaled  by  the  consistory,  and,  bydiatofaid 
entreaty,  at  length  obtained  absolution  for  the  Republic ;  f  which,  hovm 
be  it  remarked,  she  did  not  apply  for  until  Ferrara  had  been  wrested  ha 
her  hands  by  a  murderous  insurrection  of  the  inhabitants. 

At  this  period  begins  the  reign  of  the  council  of  ten,  which,  in  itsoqp^ 
was  nothing  more  ^n  a  committee  of  the  council  of  forty,  spedalyf 
pointed,  for  the  limited  period  of  two  months,  to  proceed  judicially  ipl 
those  who  were  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  of  Bajamonte  Tiepolo,  ail 
explore  its  secret  ramifications.  '(A.  D.  1310.)    Afterwards,  its  [M 
were  extended  for  a  farther  period  of  two  months ;  then  for  the 
periods  of  one,  five,  and  ten  years ;  and  ultimately,  it  was  estaUiW 
perpetuity,  with  ample  authority  to  make,  alter,  and  repeal  the 
which  were  to  govern  its  procedure  and  its  judgments.     (A.  D.  ii^l 
had  hardly  received  this  extension  of  its  powers,  when  it  carried  tliea 
decisive  effect,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  last  fruitless  attempts 
domination  of  the  hereditary  aristocracy.     The  attempt  to  which  w 
vert  is  the  celebrated  conspiracy  of  the  Doge  Faliar,  whom  diey  bad  ' 
in  the  ducal  throne  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty,  to  obviate  the 
of  such  an  incident ;  and  to  deter  his  successors  from  similar 

*  T!*c  hull  which  we  have  here  abbreriated  is  quoted  by  iiuiDybistoriBaa;iJKii*teht 
ji)  (h<>  original,  in  the  Collection  of  Papal  Bona,— Vol.  iii.  page  U8-1S0.    Rome,  I7A 
f  Foecarioi,  Littoratura  Venesiani^  Ub.  iii. 
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iiad  Studiously  degraded  by  an  insult  which,  ia  every  age,  must  be  insuf- 
ferable, and,  in  that^  could  only  be  expiated  in  the  blood  of  the  ofTenders. 
After  his  execution,  the  president  of  the  council  of  ten  appeared  at  a  win- 
dow of  the  ducal  palace,  holding  a  sword  in  one  hand,  and  displaying  ibid 
trunkiess  head  of  the  old  man  in  the  other,  and  proclaimed  to  the  assom- 
>  bled  multitude  that  the  traitor  had  but  paid  the  penalty  justly  due  to  his 
'    crime.    (A.  D.  1355.) 

'  Henceforward,  the  body  of  the  nobles  acted  in  strict  unison,  without  per- 
^  ceiving  that  their  power  was  gradually  arrogated  by  a  narrow  oligarchy, 
^  which,  with  all  possible  dilligence,  proceeded  at  the  same  time  to  abridge 
'-  the  authority  of  the  Doge,  to  hold  him  up  to  the  people  as  a  fit  object  of 
'*  jealousy,  and  to  make  him  responsible  for  every  error  of  the  government. 
^:  Falier  was  held  unworthy  of  that  sepulture  in  the  church  of  St.  Mark  with 
^  which  his  predecessors  had  always  been  honoured ;  and  the  privilege  itself 
sf  was  thenceforward  abolished,  to  the  prejudice  of  those  who  should  succeed 
i^  him.  The  law  which  forbade  the  Doges  to  take  wives  n6t  natives  of 
Qi  Venice  was  extended  to  their  sons,  who  were  also  excluded  from  every  place 
k'  in  the  magistracy,  and  were  requited  for  these  incapacities  by  the  empty 
!&s  title  of  Gavalieri  del  Doge<  So  long  as  he  lived,  the  family  arms  were  dig- 
i^.  played  upon  the  ducal  palace,  but  might  not  be  affixed,  like  thoso  of  other 
,VL  patricians,  upon  the  family  mansion.  A  fine  was  imposed  upon  any  who 
m  should  address  him,  by  writing  or  orally,  in  any  other  style  than  that  of 
\ii  MeM99r  Doge,  Every  one  employed  about  his  person,  of  whatever  raids,  he 
^  might  be,  was  excluded  even  from  the  lowest  office  connected  directly  or 
iee>  indirectly  with  the  goverment.     (A.  D.  lAOO.) 

latt  These  restraints,  however  severe  they  may  appear,  were  still  not  strict 
Sir  60ough  in  the  eyes  of  the  aristocracy.  Whilst  the  naval  and  military  force 
of  the  Republic  was  no  longer  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  Doge,  every  war 
jl^^jfin  which  she  e^igaged  was  ascribed  to  him  as  its  author.  By  this  subtle 
jp^  policy  the  popular  indignation  was  drawn  down  upon  him  by  a  doubtful  or 
^^unsuccessful  issue.  Nor  can  it  be  inferred  from  this  description,  that  this 
i,jf  miserable  throne  was  only  filled  by  vain-glorious  aspirants,  since  no  one, 
IjggfWheD  elected,  could  refuse  to  accept  the  office,  nor,  having  accepted,  could 
.  sesign  it.  Another  change  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  degradation  of  the 
^1^  ducal  authority;  for  the  people  were  deprived,  even  in  appearance,  of  that 
r^  .power  of  confirming  the  appointment  of  the  Doge,  of  which  they  had  been 
^j^despoiled  in  substance  at  the  election  of  Pietro  Gradenigo,  about  a  century 
'yjbefore  this  period.  On  that  occasion  the  nobility  ventured,  for  the  first  time, 
^^lo  announce  to  the  people,  without  waiting  for  the  appropriate  reply, — 
^iV  The  Doge  is  elected— if  vou  approve  him."  But,  during  the  period  to 
'^  '^Which  we  have  just  adverted,  the  nomination  of  Francisco  Foscari  was  pro- 
[j^elaimed  to  the  people  in  this  more  concise  and  less  respectful  formula, — 
^:  *'  The  Doge  is  elected."    (A.D.  1A23.) 

.  \,  Nor  did  the  encroachment^  of  the  oligarchy  stop  here.  The  despotism  of 
j^Jhe  last-named  Doge  sufficiently  evinces  that  it  afterwards  assumed  the 
^^power  of  making,  as  well  as  of  unmaking,  the  head  of  the  eMe ;  though  it  so 
"^'shrouded  its  usurpations  undercover  of  the  State  Inquisition,  which  was  es- 
'^!tablished  on  this  very  occasion,  that  Venice,  to  appearance,  remained  under 
^.  the  government  of  a  large  and  liberal  aristocracy. 
i  ^  .  We  have  now  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  ten  first  centuries  of  the  Venetian 
(history,  and  at  the  commencement  of  that  constitution  which,  owing  to  the 
^  impenetrable  secrecy  wherewith  it  veiled  its  conduct,  was  preserved  from. 
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any  violent  ghock  during  nearly  four  centuries  more,  and  only  enUilk 
the  destruction  of  the  state  itself. 

To  examine  and  illustrate  this  intricate  and  interesting  subjed  woaUki 
us  beyond  the  limits  which  are  assigned  to  Writers  in  periodical  mk 
Probably,  in  a  future  article,  we  shall  somewhat  at  large  the  stmdnal 
policy  of  the  oligarchical  State  Inquisition, — a  body  whidi,  thoogjbiiiMii 
or  stifled  the  internal  prosperity  of  the  Republic,  yet  saved  her  from  li 
causes  of  dissolution  wherewith  she  was  beset  externally;  skilfully  oomoM 
the  progress  of  her  desay,  and  icovered  her  intrinsic  weakness,  doimiofte 
hotir  of  her  agony,  with  a  specious  and  imposing  appearance  of  strea^kai 
dignity/ 


i«k«a 


ON  THE  CHARACTER  AND  EXECUTION  OF    CHARLES  THE 
FIRST,  AND  ON  THE  MEASURES  OF  THE  LONG  PARLLkMEKT/ 

The  early  measures  of  the  Long  Parliament,  Mr.  Hallam  in  geDOiTif- 
proves ;  but  he  considers  the  proceedings  which  took  place  after  ^  fens  ii 
th^  summer  of  16M  ^  mischioTous  and  violent.  He  thinks^  tbathiBiU 
time  the  demands  of  the  Houses  were  not  warranted  by  any  immiiieiti^ff 
to  the  CcSrnstitntion ;  and  that  in  the  war  which  ensued  they  were  deiitjte 
a^ressors.  As  this  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  questioiis  in  our  lisioi!, 
we  will  venture  to  state,  at  some  length,  the  reasons  which  hafe  ledaki 
form  an  opinion  on  it  contrary  to  that  of  a  writer  whose  judgment  we* 
highly  respect. 

We  will  premise,  that  we  think  worse  of  King*  Charles  the  Fint  tka 
even  Mr.  Hallan  appears  to  do.  The  fixed  hajtred  of  liberty,  which  vis 
the  principle  of  all  his  public  conduct;  the  unscrupulousness  with  whkik 
adopted  any  means  which  might  enable  him  to  attain  his  en^fe;  (be  lea^^ 
with  which  he  gave  promises ;  the  impudence  with  which  he  broke  then: 
the  cruel  indifference  with  which  he  threw  away  his  useless  or  drnt^ 
tools,  rendered  him — at  least  till  his  cliaracter  was  fully  exposed,  ind  li> 
power  shaken  to  its  foundations— a  more  dangerous  enemy  to  the  oonslito- 
tion  than  a  man  of  far  greater  talents  and  resolution  might  have  been.  Sock 
princes  may  still  be  seen-^the  scandals  of  the  southern  thrones  of  Europe 
princes  false  alike  to  the  accomplices  who  have  served  them,  aodlotbe^ 
ponents  who  have  spared  them— princes  who,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  coflov 
every  thing,  swear  every  thing-^hold  out  their  cheeks  to  every  w»^ 
give  up  to  punishment  every  minister  of  their  tyranny,  and  await  wilhasa 
and  smiling  implacability  the  blessed  day  of  perjury  and  proscriptioii. 

We  will  pass  by  the  instances  of  oppression  and  falsehood  ^^jf' 
graced  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles.  We  will  leave  ^^^ 
question  the  whdiehistory  of  his  third  Parliament— the  price  which  heoacl^ 
for  assenting  to  the  petition  of  rigbt---the  perfidy  wifli  which  he  ▼»|*'jj^ 
engagements — the  death  of  Eliot — the  barbarous  punishments  i^^.'^j^ 
the  StarOhamber— the  shipnaioney,  tod  all  the  measures,  now  muTCi^I 

*  It  is  itnted  in  the  Ufe  oftbe  lale  IT^  Fowoh,  plihUed  io  tbe  Aumai  OiUtffif^ 
matlMwritflrorthuiEnai.  An  article  imlbe  History  of  UieSvbfenioB  of  Veno^OP"""*^ 
p«0,.M>peared  iRaa  early  number  of  the  Edin.  Renew.^See  VoL  xii.  page  W,  ^     ^^^ 

t  Bdlam'8ConiftiiutioiiaIHiai(ffyofEosluid.--VoLzlriii.iMi«em*   Septtahtr,  1^    ' 
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Gondemiied,  whidi  disgraced  his  administration  from  M30  to  16A0.    We 

j^  will  admit,  that  it  might  be  the  duty  of  the  Parliament,  after  punishing  the 

?^  most  gailly  of  his  creatures— -after  abolishing  the  inquisitorial  tribunals, 

^^1  which  had  been  the  instruments  of  his  tyranny — after  reversing  the  unjust 

^''  sentences  of  his  victims,  to  pause  in  its  course.     The  concessions  which  had 

'^'  been  made  were  great^-the  evils  of  civil  war  obvious — the  advantages  even 

^P  of  victory  doubtfiil.    The  former  errors  of  the  king  mightbe  imputed  to 

••^  youth — ^to  the  pressure  of  circumstances— to  the  inflpeBce^f  evil  counsel — 

'^^  to  the  undefined  state  of  the  law.    We  firmly  believe,  that  if,  even  at  this 

^  eleventh  hour,  Charles  had  acted  tairly  towards  his  peopto,  if  ]ae  had  even 

acted  birly  towards  his  own  partisans,  the  House  of  Commons  would  have 

given  him  a  fair  chance  of  retrieving  the  public  confidence.    Such  was  Uie 

opinion  of  Clarendon.    He  distinctly  states,  that  the  fury  of  opposition  had 

abated — that  a  re-action  had  begun  to  take  place — that  the  majority  of  those 

.  m  whp  had  taken  part  against  the  king  were  desirous  of  an  honourable  and 

^  complete  reconciliation;  and  that  the  more  violent,  or,  as  it  soon  appeared, 

the  more  judicious  members  of  the  party  were  Cut  declining  in  credit.    The 

remonstrance  had  been  carried  with  great  difficulty.    The  uncompromising 

antagonists  <rf  the  court,  such  as  Cromwell,  had  begun  to  tatt  of  selling  thehr 

fe^  estates  and  leaving  En^and.    The  event  soon  showed,  that  they  were  the 

ttl  only  men  who  really  understood  how  much  inhumanity  and  fraud  lay  hid 

ajii  under  the  constitutional  language  and  gracious  demeanour  of  the  King. 

iiefii      The  attempt  to  seize  the  five  members  was  undoubtedly  the  real  cause  of 

iii  the  war.    From  that  moment,  the  loyal  confidence  with  which  most  of  the 

lUi  popular  party  were  beginning  to  regard  the  King,  was  turned  into  hatred 

Rjf  andincunblesuspieion.    Fromthatmoment,  the  Parliament  wasc9mpelled 

to  surround  itself  with  defensive  arms— from  that  moment  the  city  assumed 

jjsl  the  appearance  of  a  garrison— from  that  moment  it  was,  that,  in  the  phrase 

iff'  of  Clarendon,  the  carriage  of  Hampden  became  fiercer — that  he  drew  the 

tf «  flword,  and  threw  away  £e  scabbard.    For,  from  thatmoment,  itmusthave 

lil   been  evidentto  every  impartial  observer,  that  in  the  midst  of  professions, 

iki   oaths,  aod  smiles,  the  tyrant  was  constantly  looking  forward  to  an  absolute 

^f    sway  and  to  a  bloody  revenge. 

p       The  advocates  of  Charles  have  very  dexterously  contrived  to  conceal  from 

;^j    their  readers  the  real  nature  of  this  transaction.     By  making  concessions 

^tf    tpparenlly  candid  and  ample,  they  elude  the  great  accusation.    They  allow 

^i  \  that-the  meadure  was  weak,  and  even  frantic— an  absurd  caprice  of  Lord 

g    Bigby,  absurdly  adopted  by  the  King.    And  thus  they  save  their  client  from 

g    the  full  penalty  of  his  trangression,  by  entering  a  plea  of  guilty  to  the  mi- 

f     nor  ofienee.    To  us  his  conduct  appears  at  this  day,  as  at  the  time  it  ap- 

if     peared  to  the  Parliament  and  the  city.    We  think  it  by  no  means  so  foolish 

^     as  it  pleases  his  friends  to  represent  it,  and  far  more  wicked. 

(        111  the  first  place,  the  transaction  was  illegal  from  beginning  to  end.    The 

,      impeachment  was  illegal.    The  process  was  illegal.    The  service  was  il- 

I)      lepl.     If  Charles  wished  to  prosecute  the  five  members  for  treason,  a  bill 

;      against  them  should  have  been  sent  to  a  grand  jury«    That  a  commoner 

^      eannot  be  tried  for  high  treason  by  the  Lords  at  the  suit  of  the  Grown  is 

I      part  of  the  very  alphabet  of  our  law.    That  no  man  can  be  arrested  by  a 

message  era  verbal  summons  of  the  King,  with  or  without  a  warrant  from 

a  responsible  magistrate,  is  equally  dear.    This  was  an  established  nuudm 

of  our  jurisprudence  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Fourth.     ''A  subject," 

aaid Chief  Jostioe  llarkbam  to  that  prince,  ''may  arrest  for  treason :  the 
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king  cannot;  for  if  the  arrest  be  illegal,  the  piirty  has  no  remedy  tgum 
the  king." 

.  The  time  at  n^hich  Charles  took  this  step  also  deserves  con^dentioi. 
We  have  already  said,  that  Qie  ardour  which  the  Parliament  had  dispfatyed 
at  the  time  of  its  first  meeting  had  considerably  abated ;  that  the  leading  o^ 
ponents  of  the  court  were  desponding,  and  that  their  followers  were  in  (^ 
neral  inclined  to  milder  and  more  temperate  measures  than  those  whick 
had  hitherto  been  pursued.  In  every  country,  and  in  none  more thinii 
England,  there  is  a  disposition  to  take  the  part  of  these  who  are  ttDmerci- 
fully  run  down,  and  who  seem  destituteof  all  meansof  defence.  Every  ma 
whohasobservcdtheebbandflowof  public  feelingin  ourowntime,  willeialf 
recall  examples  to  illustrate  this  remark.  An  English  statesman  ought  to 
pay  assiduous  worship  to  Nemesis — ^to  be  most  apprehensive  of  ruin  whei 
he  is  at  the  height  of  power  and  popularity,  and  to  dread  hisenemy  noit, 
when  most  completely  prostrated.  The  fate  of  the  Coalition  Ministr^fiB 
i78A  is  perhaps  the  strongest  instance  in  our  history  ottbe  operalioDof  IIhi 
principle.  A  few  weeks  turned  the  ablest  and  most  extended  ministry 
that  ever  existed  into  a  feeble  opposition,  and  raised  a  king,  who  wastalk- 
ing  of  retiring  to  Hanover,  to  a  height  of  power  which  none  of  his  pndenf- 
sors  had  enjoyed  since  the  Revolution.  A  crisis  of  this  description  visen- 
dently  approaching  in  19 AS.  At  such  a  crisis,  a  prince  of  a  really IxMNit 
and  generous  nature,  who  had  erred,  who  had  seen  his  error,  ^bid 
regretted  the  lost  affections  of  his  people,  who  rejoiced  in  the  dawning  hope 
of  raining  them,  would  be  peculiarly  careful  to  take  no  step  which  oooM 
give  occasion  of  offence,  even  to  the  unreasonable.  On  the  other  hand.t 
tyrant,  whose  whole  life  was  a  lie,  who  hated  the  constitution  the  moreb^ 
cause  he  had  been  compelled  to  feign  respect  for  it,  to  whom  his  honov 
and  the  love  of  his  people  were  as  nothing,  would  select  such  acriwlor 
some  appalling  violation  of  law,  for  some  stroke  which  might  remove  the 
chiefs  of  an  opposition,  and  intimidate  the  herd.  This,  Charles  attempted. 
He  missed  his  blow  ;-^but  so  narrowly  that  it  would  have  been  mere  m^ 
ness  in  those  at  whom  it  was  aimed  to  trust  him  again. 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  the  King  had,  a  short  time  before,  fiv- 
mised  the  most-respectable  Royalists  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Falkhii 
Colepepper,  and  Hyde,  that  he  would  take  no  measure  in  which  that  Home 
was  concerned,  without  consulting  them.  On  this  occasion  he  did  set 
consult  them.  His  conduct  astonished  them  more  than  any  otheriDen- 
bers  of  the  Assembly.  Clarendon  says  that  they  were  deeply  hurt  hyjjjj 
want  of  confidence,  and  the  more  hurt,  because,  if  they  had  beea  conmW 
they  would  have  done  their  utmost  to  dissuade  Charles  from  so  impRferi 
proceeding.  Did  it  never  occur  to  Clarendon — ^will  it  not  at  least  occffte 
men  less  partial — that  there  was  good  reason  for  this?  ^^^^!^^^ 
to  the  throne  seemed  imminent,  the  King  was  ready  to  put  himself  w* 
time  into  the  hands  of  those  who,  though  they  had  disapproved  o'^J^. 
conduct,  thought  that  the  remedies  had  now  become  worse  than  the  diw- 

Psrs,  But  we  believe,  that  in  heart  he  regarded  both  the  parties  mw 
arliament  with  feelings  of  aversion,  which  differed  only  in  the  d^^ 
their  intensity ;  and  that  the  awful  warning  which  he  proposed  to  grre  »J 
immolating  the  principal, supporters  of  the  remonstrance,  was  partly 0- 
tended  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  had  concurred  in  ccnsormg  ^ 
ship-money,  and  in  abolishing  the  Star*Chamber.  ^^,, 

The  Commons  informed  the  King  that  their  members  should  be  Mm- 
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coming  to  answer  any  charge  legally  brought  against  them.  The  Lords 
refused  to  assume  the  unconstitutional  offices  with  which  he  attempted  to 
invest  them.  And  what  then  was  his  conduct?  He  went,  attended  by 
hundreds  of  armed  men,  to  seize  the  objects  of  his  hatred  in  the  house  it- 
self! The  party  opposed  to  him  more  than  insinuated  that  his  purpose  was 
of  the  most  atrocious  kind.  We  will  not  condemn  him  merely  on  their  sus- 
picions ; — we  will  not  hold  him  answerable  for  the  sanguinary  expressions 
of  the  loose  brawlers  who  composed  his  train.  We  will  judge  of  his  con- 
duct by  itself  alone.  And  we  say,  without  hesitation,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  acquit  him  of  having  meditated  violence,  and  violence  which  might  pro- 
bably end  in  blood.  He  knew  that  the  legality  of  his  proceedings  was  denied; 
he  must  have  known  that  some  of  the  accused  members  were  not  men  likely 
to  submit  peaceably  to  an  illegal  arrest.  There  was  every  reason  to  expect 
that  he  would  find  them  in  their  places,  that  they  would  refuse  to  obey  his 
summons,  and  that  the  House  would  support  them  in  their  refusal.  What 
course  would  then  have  been  left  to  him  ?  Unless  we  suppose  that  he  went 
on  this  expedition  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  himself  ridiculous,  we 
must  believe  that  he  would  have  had  recourse  to  force.  There  would  have 
been  a  scufOe;  and  it  might  not,  under  such  circumstances,  have  been  in  hi^ 
power,  even  if  it  were  in  his  inclination,  to  prevent  a  scuffle  from  ending 
in  a  massacre.  Fortunately  for  his  fame,  unfortunately  perhaps  for  what 
he  prized  far  more,  the  interests  of  his  hatred  and  his  ambition,  the  affair 
ended  differently.  The  birds,  as  he  said  were  flown,  and  his  plan  was  dis- 
concerted. Posterity  is  not  extreme  to  mark  abortive  crimes ;  and  thus  his 
advocates  have  found  it  easy  to  represent  a  step  which,  but  for  a  trivial  ac- 
cident, might  have  filled  England  with  mourning  and  dismay,  as  a  mere 
error  of  judgment,  wild  and  foolish,  but  perfectly  innocent.  Such  was  not, 
however,  at  the  time,  the  opinion  of  any  party.  The  most  zealous  Roy- 
alists were  so  much  disgusted  and  ashamed,  that  they  suspended  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  popular  party,  and,  silently  at  least,  concurred  in  measures  of 
precaution  so  strong,  as  almost  to  amount  to  resistance. 

From  that  day,  whatever  of  confidence  and  loyal  attachment  had  survived 
the  mismle  of  seventeen  years  was,  in  the  great  body  of  the  great  people, 
extinguished^  and  extinguished  for  ever.  As  soon  as  the  outrage  had  failed, 
the  hypocrisyxecommenced .  Do  wn  to  the  very  eve  of  his  flagitious  attempt, 
Charles  had  been  talking  of  his  respect  for  the  privileges  of  Parliament, 
and  the  liberties  of  his  people.  He  began  again  in  the  same  style  on  the 
morrow;  but  it  was  too  late*  To  trust  him  now  would  'have  been,  not 
moderation,  but  insanity.    What  common  security  would  suffice  against  a 

Erince  who  was  evidently  watching  his  season  with  that  cold  and  patient 
atred  which,  in  the  long  run,  tires  out  every  other  passion? 
It  is  certainly  from  no  admiration  of  Charles,  that  Mr.  Hallam  disap- 
proves of  the  conduct  of  the  House  in  resorting  to  arms.  But  he  thinks,  that 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  that  Prince  to  establish  a  despotism  would  have' 
been  as  strongly  opposed  by  his  adherents  as  by  his  enemies;  that  the  con- 
stitution might  be  considered  as  out  of  danger,  or,  at  least,  that  it  had  more 
to  apprehend  from  war  than  from  the  King.  On  this  subject  Mr.  Hallam 
dilates  at  length,  and  with  conspicuous  ability.  We  will  offer  a  few  con- 
siderations, which  lead  us  to  incline  to  a  different  opinion. 

The  constitution  of  England  was  only  one  of  a  large  family.  In  all  the 
monarchies  of  Western  Europe,  during  the  middle  ages,  there  existed 
restraints  on  the  royal  authority,  fundamental  laws,  and  representative 
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assemblies.  In  Ihe  fifteenth  century,  the  Government  of  CaBtile  see^Dsti 
have  been  ais  free  as  that  of  our  own  country.  That  of  Arragon  was  beyond 
all  question  far  more  so.  In  France,  the  sovereign  was  more  abMlale. 
Yet,  even  in  France,  the  States-General  alone  could  constitutionally  impose 
taxes ;  and  at  the  very  time  when  the  authority  of  those  assemblies  wn 
beginning  to  languish,  the  Parliament  of  Paris  received  such  an  accessioooC 
strength,  as  enabled  it,  in  some  measure,  to  perform  the  tiuictioDS  of  i 
legislative  assembly.  Sweden  and  Denmark  had  constitutions  of  t  similar 
description. 

Let  us  overleap  two  or  three  hundred  years,  and  contemplate  EaropeM 
the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Every  free  oonstitutioo, 
save  one,  had  gone  down.  That  of  England  had  weathered  the  danger,  nd 
was  riding  in  full  security.  In  Denmark  and  Sweden,  the  kings  bad  aviiled 
themselves  of  the  disputes  which  raged  between  the  nobles  and  Iheoon- 
mons,  to  unite  all  the  powers  of  government  in  their  own  hands.  Id  Fnoee 
the  institution  of  the  States  was  only  mentioned  by  lawyers  as  a  part  of  the 
ancient  theory  of  their  government.  It  slept  a  deep  sleep— destiped  lo 
be  broken  by  a  tremendous  waking.  No  person  remembered  tbe  siuiagt  of 
the  three  orders,  or  expected  ever  to  see  them  renewed.  Louis  Ihe  Foot* 
teenth  had  imposed  on  his  parliament  a  patient  silence  of  sixty  yean.  Hif 
grandson,  after  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  assimilated  Ihe  cooiti- 
tution  of  Arragon  to  that  of  Castile,  and  extinguished  the  last  feeble  lemiis 
of  liberty  in  the  Peninsula.  In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pailiamettl 
was  infinitely  more  powerful  than  it  had  ever  been.  Not  only  wis  id 
legislative  authority  fully  established,  but  its  right  to  interfere,  by  advin 
almost  equivalent  lo  command,  in  every  department  of  the  executive  goren- 
ment,  was  recognised.  The  appointment  of  ministers,  the  relations  wilh 
foreign  powers,  the  conduct  of  a  war  or  a  negociation,  depended  less  on 
the  pleasure  of  the  Prince  than  on  that  of  the  two  Houses. 

What  then  made  us  to  difler  ?  Why  was  it  that,  in  that  epidemic  malady 
of  constitutions,  ours  escaped  the  destroying  influence ;  or  rath^  that,  at  Ike 
very  crisis  of  the  disease,  a  favourable  turn  took  place  in  England,  and  ii 
England  alonet  It  was  not  surely  without  a  cause,  that  so  many  kindred 
systems  of  government,  having  flourished  together  so  long,  languished  aad 
expired  at  almost  the  same  time. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  say,  that  the  progress  of  civilization  is  fav6uiablela 
liberty.  The  maxim,  though  on  the  whole  true,  must  be  limited  by  miBj 
qualifications  and  exceptions.  Wherever  a  poor  and  rude  nation,  in  which 
Ihe  form  of  government  is  a  limited  moflarchy,  receives  a  great  aooessioDoT 
wealth  and  knowledge,  it  is  in  imminent  danger  of  falling  under  ariH&vj 
power. 

In  such  a  state  of  society  as  that  which  exisled  all  over  Europe  duriagfc 
middle  ages,  it  was  not  from  the  king,  but  from  the  nobles,  that  Iheie^ 
danger.  Very  slight  checks  sufficed  to  keep  the  sovereign  in  order.  His 
means  of  corruption  and  intimidation  were  very  scanty.  He  had  little  moaef  i 
little  patronage, — no  military  establishment.  His  armies  resembled  jams. 
They  were  drafted  out  of  the  mass  of  the  people ;  they  soon  reUiraed  la  it 
again ;  and  the  character  which  was  habitual  prevailed  over  that  which  «v 
occasional.  A  campaign  of  forty  days  was  too  short,  the  discipiioaaia 
national  militia  too  lax,  to  efface  from  their  minds  the  feelings  of  cifil  S^ 
As  they  carried  to  the  camp  the  sentiments  and  interests  of  ihefarnaDtr 
tbe  shop,  so  they  carried  back  to  the  farm  and  the  shop  die  military  acoooK 
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pHshments  which  they  had  acquired  io  the  camp.    At  home  they  learned 
how  to  Yalue  their  rights, — abroad  how  to  defend  them. 

Sach  a  military  force  as  (his  was  a  far  stronger  restraint  on  the  regal 
power  than  the  legislative  assemblies.  Resistance  to  to  established  goyern- 
ment,  in  modern  times  so  difficalt  and  perilous  an  enterprise,  was,  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  the  simplest  and  easiest  matter  in  the 
irorld.  Indeed,'  it  was  for  too  simple  and  easy.  An  insurrection  was  got 
up  ih^  almost  as  easily  as  a  petition  is  got  up  now.  In  a  popular  cause, 
or  even  in  an  unpopular  cause  favoured  by  a  few  great  nobles,  an  army  was 
raised  in  a  week.  If  the  king  were,  like  our  Edward  the  Second  and 
Richard  the  Second,  generally  odious,  he  could  not  procure  a  single  bow  or 
halbert.  He  fell  at  once,  and  without  an  effort.  In  such  times  a  sovereign 
like  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  or  the  Emperor  Paul,  would  have  been  pulled 
down  before  his  misgovemment  had  lasted  for  a  month.  We  find  that  all 
the  fome  and  influence  of  our  Edward  the  Third  could  not  save  hj9  Madame 
de  Pompadour  from  the  effects  of  the  public  hatred. 

Hume,  and  many  other  writers,  have  hastily  concluded,  that  in  the  fif- 
teenth century  the  English  Parliament  was  altogether  servile,  because  it  re- 
cognised, wiUiout  opposition,  every  successful  usurper.  That  it  was  not 
servile,  its  conduct  on  many  occasions  of  inferior  importance  is  sufficient  to 
prove.  But  surely  it  was  not  strange,  that  the  iQajority  of  the  nobles,  and 
of  the  deputies  chosen  by  the  commons,  should  approve  of  revolutions  which 
the  nobles  and  commons  had  effected.  The  Parliament  did  not  blindly  follow 
the  event  of  war;  but  participated  in  those  changes  of  public  sentiment,  on 
which  the  event  of  war  depended.  The  legal  check  was  secondary  and 
auxiliary  to  tiiat  which  the  nation  held  in  its  own  hands.  There  have  al- 
ways been  monarchies  in  Asia,  in  which  the  royal  authority  has  been  tem- 
pered by  fundamental  laws,  though  no  legislative  body  exists  to  watch  over 
them.  The  guarantee  is  the  opinion  of  a  community,  of  which  every  indi- 
Tidual  is  a  soldier.  Thus  the  king  of  Caubul,  as  Mr.  Elphinstone  informs 
us,  cannot  augment  the  land  revenue,  or  interfere  with  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  ordinary  tribunals. 

In  the  European  kingdoms  of  this  description,  there  were  representative 
assemblies.  But  it  was  not  necessary  that  those  assemblies  should  meet 
Tery  frequently,  that  they  should  interfere  with  all  the  operations  of  the 
executive  government,  that  they  should  watch  with  jealousy,  and  resent  with 
prompt  indignation,  every  violation  of  the  laws  which  the  sovereign  might 
commit.  They  were  so  strong,  that  they  might  safely  be  careless.  He  was 
so  feeble,  that  he  might  safely  be  suffered  to  encroach.  If  he  ventured  too 
far,  chastisement  and  ruin  were  at  hand.  In  fact,  the  people  suffered  more 
from  his  weakness  than  from  his  authority.  The  tyranny  of  wealthy  and 
powerful  subjects  was  the  characteristic  evil  of  the  times.  The  royal  pre- 
rogatives were  not  even  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  property  and  the  main*- 
tenance  of  police. 

The  progress  of  civilization  introduced  a  great  change.  War  became  a 
science ;  and,  asa  necessary  consequence,  a  separate  trade.  The  great  body  of 
the  peoj^e  grew  every  day  more  reluctant  to  undergo  the  inconveniences  of 
military  service,  and  better  able  to  pay  others  for  undergoing  them.  A  new 
class  of  men,  therefore,  dependent  on  die  crown  alone,-— natural  enemies 
of  those  popular  ri^ils,  which  are  to  them  as  the  dew  to  the  fleece  of  Gideon, 
— slaves  among  freemen,— freemen  among  slaves, — grew  into  importance* 
That  physical  force,  which  in  the  dark  ages  had  belonged  to  the  nobles  and 
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the  commons,  and  had,  far  more  than  any  charter  or  any  aseembly,  been 
the  safeguard  of  Iheir  privileges,  was  transferred  entire  to  the  king.  Mo- 
narchy gained  in  two  ways.  The  sovereign  was  strengthened,  the  subjects 
weakened.  The  great  mass  of  the  population,  destitute  of  all  military  dia- 
cipline  and  organization,  ceased  to  exercise  any  influence  by  force  oo  poli- 
tical transactions.  There  have,  indeed,  during  the  last  hundred  and  filly 
years,  been  many  popular  insurrections  in  Europe :  but  all  have  failed, — 
except  those  in  which  the  regular  army  has  been  induced  to  join  the  dia- 
affected. 

Those  legal  checks,  which  had  been  adequate  to  the  purpose  for  whidi 
they  were  designed,  while  the  sovereign  remained  dependent  on  his  sabjecta, 
were  now  found  wanting.  The  dikes,  which  had  been  sufficient  while  the 
waters  were  low,  were  not  high  enough  to  keep  out  the  spring- tide.  The 
deluge  passed  over  them;  and,  according  to  the  exquisite  iJlustratioii  of 
Butler,  the  formal  boundaries  which  had  excluded  it,  now  held  it  in.  The 
old  constitutions  fared  like  the  old  shields  and  coats  of  mail.  They  were  the 
defences  of  a  rude  age,  and  they  did  well  enough  against  the  weapons  of  a 
rude  age.  But  new  and  more  formidable  means  of  destruction  were  invented. 
The  ancient  panoply  became  useless';  and  it  was  thrown  aside  to  rast  in 
lumber-rooms,  or  exhibited  only  as  part  of  an  idle  pageant. 

Thus  absolute  monarchy  was  established  on  the  Continent.  England  es- 
caped ;  but  she  escaped  very  narrowly.  Happily,  our  insular  situation  and 
the  pacific  policy  of  James,  rendered  standing  armies  unnecessary  h»e,  tiH 
they  had  been  for  some  time  kept  up  in  the  neighbouring  kingdoms.     Our 

Eublic  men  had  therefore  an  opportunity  of  watching  the  effects  produced 
y  this  momentous  change,  in  forms  of  government  which  bore  a  dose  ana- 
logy to  that  established  in  England.  Everywhere  they  saw  the  power  of 
the  monarch  increasing,  the  resistance  of  assemblies,  which  were.no  longer 
supported  by  a  national  force,  gradually  becoming  more  and  more  feeble, 
and  at  lengtfi  altogether  ceasing.  The  friends  and  the  enemies  of  liberty 
perceived  with  equal  clearness  the  causes  of  this  general  decay.  It  is  the 
favourite  theme  of  Strafford.  He  advises  the  King  to  procure  from  the 
Judges  a  recognition  of  his  right  to  raise  an  army  at  his  pleasure.  "  This 
piece  well  fortified,"  says  he,  '*  for  ever  vindicates  the  monarchy  at  home 
from  under  the  conditions  and  restraints  of  subjects."  We  firmly  believe 
that  he  was  in  the  right.  Nay,  we  believe  that,  even  if  no  deliberate  scheme 
of  arbitrary  government  had  been  formed  by  the  aovereign  and  hb  minislers, 
there  was  great  reason  to  apprehend  a  natural  extinction  of  the  constilalioo. 
If,  for  example,  Charles  had  played  the  part  of  Gustavus  Adol[^us — if  he 
had  carried  on  a  popular  war  for  the  defence  of  the  Protestant  cause  in  Ger- 
many— if  he  had  gratified  the  national  pride  by  a  series  of  victories — if  be 
had  formed  an  army  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand  devoted  soldiers, — we  do  not 
see  what  chance  the  nation  would  have  had  of  escaping  from  despoUsra. 
The  Judges  would  have  given  as  strong  a  decision  in  favour  of  camp-money 
as  they  gave  in  favour  of  ship-money.  If  they  had  scrupled,  it  would  have 
made  little  difference.  An  individual  who  resisted  would  have  been  treated 
as  Charles  treated  Eliot,  and  as  Strafford  wished  to  treat  Hampden.  The 
Parliament  might  have  been  summoned  once  in  twenty  years,  to  congra- 
tulate a  king  on  his  accesssion,  or  to  give  solemnity  to  some  great  measure 
of  state.  Such  had  been  the  fate  of  legislative  assemblies  as  powerful,  as 
much  respected,  as  high  spirited,  as  the  English  Lord  and  Commons. 
^    The  two  Houses,  surrounded  by  the  ruins  of  so  many  free  constitutieos, 
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Overthrown  or  sapped  by  the  new  military  system,  were  required  to  intrust 
the  command  of  an  army,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  war,  to  a  King  who 
had  proposed  to  himself  the  destruction  of  liberty  as  the  great  end  of  his 
policy.  We  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  would  have  been  fatal  to  comply . 
Many  of  those  who  took  the  side  of  the  King  on  this  question,  would  havo 
cursed  their  own  loyalty  if  they  had  seen  him  return  from  war  at  the  head 
of  twenty  thousand  troops,  accustomed  to  carnage  and  free  quarters  in  I  reland . 

We  think  with  Mr.  Hallam,  that  many  of  the  royalist  nobility  and  gentry 
were  true  friends  to  the  constitution ;  and  that,  but  for  the  solemn  prolesta- 
tioBS  by  which  the  King  bound  himself  to  go?ern  according  to  the  law  for 
the  future,  they  never  would  have  joined  his  standard.  But  surely  they 
underrated  the  public  danger.  Falkland  is  commonly  selected  as  the  most 
respectable  specimen  of  this  class.  He  was  indeed  a  man  of  great  talents, 
and  of  great  virtues;,  but,  we  apprehend,  infinitely  too  fastidious  for  pul>lic 
life.  He  did  not  perceive  that  in  such  times  as  those  on  which  his  lot  had 
bllen,  the  duty  of  a  statesman  is  to  choose  the  better  cause,  and  to  stand  by 
it,  in  spite  of  those  excesses  by  which  every  cause,  however  good  in  itself, 
wUl  be  disgraced.  The  present  evil  always  seemed  to  him  the  worst.  He 
was  always  going  backward  and  forward ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  to 
his  honour,  that  it  was  always  from  the  stronger  to  the  weaker  side  that  he ' 
deserted.  While  Charles  was  oppressing  the  people,  Falkland  was  a  re- 
solute champion  of  liberty.  He  attacked  Straflord.  He  even  concurred  in 
strong  measures  against  Episcopacy.  But  the  violence  of  his  party  anndyed 
him,  and  drove  him  to  the  other  party,  to  be  equally  annoyed  there. 
Dreading  the  success  of  the  cause  which  he  had  espoused,  sickened  by  the 
courtiers  of  Oxford,  as  he  had  been  sickened  bv  the  patriots  of  Westminster, 
yet  bound  by  honour  not  to  abandon  them,  he  pined  away,  neglected  his 
person,  went  about  moaning  for  peace,  and  at  last  rushed  desperately  on 
death  as  the  best  refuge  in  such  miserable  times.  If  he  had  lived  through 
the  scei^  that  followed,  we  have  little  doubt  that  he  would  have  con- 
demned himself  to  share  the  exile  and  beggary  of  the  royal  family;  that  he 
would  then  have  returned  to  oppose  all  their  measures ;  that  he  would  have 
been  sent  to  the  Tower  by  the  Commons  as  a  disbeliever  in  the  Popish  Plot, 
and  by  the  King  as  an  accomplice  in  the  Rye-House  Plot ;  and  that,  if  he 
had  escaped  being  hanged,  first  by  Scroggs,  and  then  by  Jefferies,  he  would, 
after  manfully  opposing  James  the  Second  through  his  whole  reign,  have 
been  seized  with  a  fit  of  compassion  at  the  very  moment  of  the  Revolution, 
have  Yoted  for  a  regency,  and  died  a  non-juror. 

We  do  not  dispute  Uiat  the  royal  party  c6ntained  many  excellent  men 
and  excelleiU  citizens.  But  this  we  say, — that  they  did  not  discern  those 
times.  The  peculiar  glory  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  is,  that,  in  the 
great  plague  and  mortality  of  constitutions,  they  took  their  stand  between 
the  living  and  the  dead.  At  the  very  crisis  of  our  destiny,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  late  which  had  passed  on  every  other  nation  was  about  to 
pass  on  England,  they  arrested  the  danger. 

Those  who  conceive  tliat  the  parhamentary  leaders  ^ere  desirous  merely 
to  maintain  the  old  constitution,  and  those  who  represent  them  as  con- 
spiring to  subvert  it,  are  equally  in  error.  The  old  constitution,  as  we 
have  attempted  to  show,  could  not  be  maintained.  The  progress  of  time, 
die  increase  of  wealth,  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  great  change  in  the 
European  system  of  war,  rendered  it  impossible  that  any  of  the  monarchies 
of  the  middle  ages  should  continue  to  exist  on  the  old  footing.    The  pre- 
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rogative  of  the  crown  was  coDsUntly  advancing.  If  the  privilegeft-of  the 
people  were  to  remain  absolutely  stationary^  they  would  relatively  ntnh 
grade.  The  monarchical  and  democcatical  parts  of  the  govemmenlfere 
placed  in  a  situation  not  unlike  that  of  the  two  brothers  in  the  Fairy  Qm, 
one  of  whom  saw  the  soil  of  his  inheritance  daily  washed  away  by  the  tide, 
and  joined  to  that  of  his  rival.  The  portions  had  at  first  been  (airly  nMed 
out ;  by  a  natural  and  constant  transfer,  the  one  had  been  eitended,  the 
otter  had  dwindled  to  nothing.  A  new  partition,  or  a  compeo8al]0B,«» 
necessary  to  restore  the  original  equality. 

It  was  now  absolutely  necessary  to  violate  the  formal  part  of  theeoHli- 
lution,  in  order  to  preserve  its  spirit.  This  might  have  been  done, « I 
was  done  at  the  Revolution,  by  expelling  the  rngning  family,  and  caliiBglo 
Uie  throne  princes,  who,  relyingsolelv  on  an  elective  title,  would  fiod  it  »- 
eessary  to  respect  the  privileges  and  follow  the  advice  of  the  asMmblieito 
which  they  owed  every  thing,  to  pass  every  bill  which  the  legisbbiK 
strongly  pressed  upon  them,  and  to  fill  the  offices  of  state  with  mea  io 
whom  it  confided.  But  as  the  two  Houses  did  not  choose  to  dun^B  the 
dynasty,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  do  directly  what  at  theRoToh- 
tion  was  done  indirectly.  Nothing  is  more  usual  than  to  hear  it  said,  dm 
if  the  Long  Parliament  had  oontented  itself  with  making  such  a  retMn  io 
the  government  under  Charles  as  was  afterwards  made  under  Wfliiiin,  it 
would  have  had  the  highest  claim  to  national  gratitude ;  and  that  id  its  lio- 
lende  it  overshot  the  mark.  But  how  was  it  possible  to  make  sndiaKUle- 
raent  under  Charles?  Charles  was  not,  like  William  and  the  princeiot 
the  Hanoverian  line,  bound  by  community  of  interests  and  dangers  to  the 
two  Houses*  It  was  therefore  necessary  that  they  should  bkid  him  br 
treaty  and  statute. 

Mr.  Hallam  reprobates,  in  language  which  has  a  little  surprised  u,  the 
nineteen  propositions,  into  which  the  Parliament  digested  its  scheme.  We 
will  ask  him  whether  he  does  not  think  that,  if  James  the  Seooii4  had  re- 
mained in  the  island,  and  had  been  sufiered— as  he  probably  would  ioAil 
case  have  been  suffered— to  keep  his  crown,  conditions  to  the  f idl  as  had 
would  have  been  imposed  on  him  ?  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Loog  Pariii- 
ment  had  pronounced  the  departure  of  Charles  from  London  an  abdicilioa. 
and  had  called  Essex  or  Northumberland  to  the  throne,  the  new  pnsee 
might  have  safely  been  suffered  to  reign  without  such  restrictioDs;— to 
situation  wouM  have  been  a  sufficient  guarantee.  In  the  nineteen  pnipea- 
tions,  we  see  very  little  to  blame  except  the  articles  against  the  Catbofo 
These,  however,  were  in  the  spirit  of  that  age ;  and  to  some  sturdy  choreh- 
roen  in  our  own,  they  may  seem  to  palliate  even  the  good  which  the  Leag 
Parliament  effected.  The  regulation  with  respect  to  new  creations  of  Fioeii 
is  Uie  only  other  artide  about  which  we  entertain  any  doubt. 

One  of  the  propositions  is,  that  the  Jvi&gM  shall  hold  thev  offioesduriss 
good  behaviour.  To  this  surely  no  exception  vnll  be  taken.  The  n^tei 
directing  the  education  and  marriage  of  the  Princes  was  meet  prapnf 
claimed  by  the  Parliament,  on  the  same  ground  on  which,  alitor  the  Ktvo- 
lutionv  it  was  enacted,  that  no  King,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  his  throne,  AoaM 
espouse  a  Papist.  Unless  we  condemn  the  statesmen  of  the  BmM^ 
who  oenceived  that  England  could  not  safely  be  governed  by  a  Sofsrey 
married  to  a  Catholic  Queen,  we  can  scarcely  condemn  the  Loag  Pvv- 
ment,  because,  having  a  Sovereign  so  situated,  they  thought  it  ^^^^^^J^ 
place  him  oiider  strict  restraints.    The  influence  of  Heniietta  Matii  bad 
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ftfaready  been  deeply  felt  in  political  affairs.  In  the  regulation  of  her  family 
Id  the  education  and  marriage  of  her  diildren,  it  wag  atiil  more  likely  to  be 
felt.  There  might  be  another  Catholic  Queen ;  possibly,  a  Catholic  King. 
Little  as  we  are  disposed  to  join  in  the  vulgar  clamour  on  this  subject,  we 
think  that  such  an  event  ought  to  be,  if  possible,  averted ;  and  this  could 
only  be  done,  if  Charles  was  to  be  4eft  on  the  throne,  by  placing  his 
doflaestic  arrangements  under  the  control  of  Parliament. 

A  veto  on  the  appointment  of  ministers  was  demanded.  But  thifl  veto 
Parliament  has  virtually  possessed  ever  since  the  Revolution.  It  is  no  doubt, 
very  far  better  that  this  power  of  the  legislature  should  be  exercised  as  it  is 
DOW  exercised,  when  any  great  occasion  calls  for  interference,  than  thatat 
every  change  it  shoukl  have  to  signify  its  approbation  or  disapprobation  in 
form.  But,  unless  a  new  family  had  been  placed  on  the  throne,  we  do  not 
see  how  this  power  could  have  been  exercised  as  it  is  now  exercised.  We 
again  repeat,  that  no  restraints  which  could  be  imposed  on  the  princes  who 
reigned  after  the  Revolution  could  have  added  to  the  security  whicb  their 
title  afforded.  They  were  compelled  to  court  their  Parliaments.  But  ftt)m 
Charles  nothing  was  to  be  expected  which  was  not  set  down  in  the  bond. 

It  was  not  stipulated  that  die  King  should  give  up  his  negative  on  acts  of 
Parliament.  But  the  Commons  had  certainly  shown  a  strong  disposition  to 
exact  this  security  also,  "Such  a  doctrine,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  **  was  in 
this  country  as  repugnant  to  the  whole  history  of  our  laws,  as  it  was  incom- 
patible with  the  subsistence  of  the  monarchy  In  any  thing  more  than  a  nor 
minai  pre-eminence.  *'  Now  this  article  has  been  as  completely  carried  into 
effect  by  the  Revolution  as  if  it  had  been  formially  inserted  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  the  Act  of  Settlement.  We  are  surprised,  we  confess,  that  Mr. 
Hallam  should  attach  so  much  importance  to  a  prerogative  which  has  not 
been  exercised  for  a  hundred  and  thirty  years,  which  probably  will  never  be 
exercised  again,  and  which  can  scarcely  in  any  conceivable  case  be  exercised 
for  a  salutary  purpose. 

But  the  great  security,  that  without  which  every  other  would  have  been 
insufficient,  was  the  power  of  the  sword.  This  both  parties  thorou^ly  un- 
derstood. The  Parliament  insisted  on  having  the  comn^and  of  the  militia, 
and  the  direction  of  the  Irish  war.  *'  By  God,  not  for  an  hour!  "  exclaimed 
the  King.  '*  Keep  the  militia,"  said  the  Queen,  after  the  defeat  of  the 
royal  party;  '*  keep  the  militia ;  that  will  bring  back  every  thing."  That, 
by  the  old  constitution,  no  military  authority  was  lodged  in  the  Parliament, 
Mr.  Hallam  has  clearly  shown.  That  it  is  a  species  of  power  which  ought 
not  to  be  permanently  lodged  in  large  and  divided  assemblies  must,  we  think, 
in  fairness  be  conceded.  Opposition,  publicity,  long  discussion,  frequent 
compromise,  these  are  the  characteristics  of  the  proceedhigs  in  such  bodies. 
Unity,  secrecy,  decision,  are  the  qualities  which  military  arrangements 
require.  This  undoubtedly  was  an  evih  But,  on  Uie  other  hand,  at  such  a 
crisis  to  trust  such  a  King  with  the  very  weapon  which,  in  hands  less  danger- 
ous, had  destroyed  so  many  free  constitutions,  would  have  been  the  extreme 
of  rashness.  The  jealousy  with  which  the  oligarchy  of  Venice  and  the 
Slates  of  Holland  regarded  their  generals  and  armies,  induced  them  perper 
toally  to  interfere  in  matters  of  which  they  were  incompetent  to  judge.  This 
poKey  secured  them  against  military  usurpation,  but  placed  them  under 
great  disadvantages  in  war.  The  uncentrolled  power  which  the  King  of 
France  exercised  over  his  troops  enabled  him  to  conquer  bis  enemies,  but 
enabled  him  idso  to  oppress  his  people.  Was  there  any  intermediate  courset 
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None»  we  confess,  altogether  free  from  objeclion.  Put,  od  (he  whoh,  we 
coneeive  that  the  best  measure  would  have  been  that  which  the  PariiuKQt 
over  and  oyer  proposed, — that  for  a  limited  time  the  power  of  the  swori 
should  be  left  to  the  two  Houses,  and  that  it  should  revert  to  the  CrowD  wbn 
the  constitution  should  be  firmly  established;  when  the  new  securilia 
of  freedom  should  be  so  far  strengthened  by  prescriptioo,  that  ii  vouU 
be  difficult  to  employ  even  a  standing  army  for  the  purpose  of  sabveitiig 
them. 

Mr.  Hallam  thinks  that  the  dispute  might  easily  have  been  compromaed, 
by  enacting  that  the  King  should  have  no  power  to  keep  a  standing  11117 
on  foot  without  the  consent  of  Parliament.  He  reasons  as  iflheqpMilioi 
had  been  merely  theoretical — as  if,  at  that  time,  no  army  had  been  vutei 
'<  The  kingdom," he  says,  ^' might  have  well  dispensed,  in  that  age,  with 
any  niilitary  organization."  Now,  we. think  that  Mr.  Hailam  overlooks  the 
most  important  circumstance  in  the  whole  case.  Ireland  was  at  that  no- 
.ment  in  rebellion;  and  a  great  expedition  would  obviously  be  necessary io 
reduce  that  kingdom  to  obedience.  The  Houses  had  therefore  to  coofiider, 
not  an  abstract  question  of  law,  but  an  urgent  practical  question,  diredly 
involving  the  safety  of  the  ^tate.  They  had  to  consider  the  expedjeoejof 
immediately  giving  a  great  army  to  a  King  who  was  at  least  as  (ksirou 
to  put  down  the  Parliament  of  England  as  to  conquer  the  insorgeots  of 
Ireland. 

Of  coiu'se,  we  do  not  mean  to  defend  all  their  measures.  Far  from  it 
There  never  was  a  perfect  man :  it  would,  therefore,  be  the  height  ot  ab- 
surdity to  expectaperfect  parly ora  perfect  assembly.  For  large  bodiesaic 
Car  more  likely  to  err  than  individuals.  The  passions  are  inflamed  by  sym- 
pathy ;  the  fear  of*  punishment  and  the  sense  of  shame  are  diminisoedbt 
partition.  Every  day  we  see  men  do  for  their  faction  what  they  vooiddie 
rather  than  do  for  themselves. 

No  private  quarrel  ever  happens,  in  which  the  right  and  wrong  areso 
exquisitely  divided  Uiat  all  the  right  lies  on  one  side  and  all  the  wrong  oa 
the  other.  But  here  was  a  schism  which  separated  a  great  nation  iolo  tw 
parties.  Of  these  parties,  each  was  composed  of  many  smaller  |iaities. 
Each  contained  many  members,  who  differed  Car  less  from  their  moderato 
opponents  than  from  their  violent  alliea»  Eadi  reckoned  among  its  sojh 
porters  many  who  were  determined  in  their  choice  by  someaccident  of  M, 
of  connexion,  or  of  local  situation.  Each  of  them  attracted  to  itself  io  nud- 
titudes  those  fierce  and  turbid  spirits,  to  whom  the  cloudsiand  whiriwiadi 
of  the  political  hurricane  are  the  atmosphere  of  life.  A  party,  likeacaaf* 
has  its  sutlers  and  camp-followers,  as  well  as  its  soldiers.  In  its  progres  it 
collects  round  it  a  vast  retinue,  composed  of  people  who  thrive  by  its  euMt 
or  are  amused  by  its  display ;  who  may  be  sometimes  reckoned,  io  ao  oiM- 
tatious  enumeration,  as  forming  a  part  ef  it,  but  who  give  no  aid  to  its  ope- 
rations, and  take  but  a  languid  interest  in  its  success ;  who  relax  itsdiseiiiSM 
and  dishonour  its  Qag  by  Qieiv  irregularities;  and  who,  after  a  disaster  are 
perfectly  ready  to  cut  the  throats  and  rifle  the  baggage  of  their  oompuuoiis^ 

Thus  it  is  in  every  great  division ;  and  thus  it  was  in  our  civil  war.  Oa 
both  sides  there  was,  undoubtedly,  enou^  of  crime  and  enougji  ofenwto 
disgust  any  man  who  did  not  reflect  that  the  whole  history  of  the  V^J^ 
nothing  but  a  comparison  of  crimes  and  errors.  Misanthropy  isnot  tne 
temper  which  qualifies  a  man  to  act  in  great  affairs  or  to  judge  of  theiB- , 

''  Of  the  Parliament,"  says  Mr,  Hallam,  <'  it  may  be  said,  I  think,  wA 
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Bot  greater  seyerity  than  truth,  that  scarce  two  or  three  pobUc  acts  of  justice, 
humanity,  or  generosity,  and  very  few  of  political  wisdom  or  courage,  are 
recorded  of  them,  from  their  quarrel  with  the  King  to  their  expulsion  by 
Gromwell."  Those  who  may  agree  with  us  in  the  opinion  which  we  have 
expressed  as  to  the  original  demands  of  the  Parliament,  will  scarcely  concur 
in  this  strong  censure.  The  propositions  which  the  Houses  made  at  Oxford, 
at  Uxbridge,  and  at  Newcastle,  were  in  strict  accordance  with  these  de- 
mands. In  the  darkest  period  of  the  war,  they  showed  no  disposition  to 
concede  any  vital  principle  :  in  the  fulness  of  their  success,  they  showed  no 
disposition  to  encroach  beyond  these  limits.  In  this  respect  we  cannot  but 
think  that  they  showed  justice  and  generosity,  as  well  as  political  wisdom 
and  courage. 

The  Parliament  was  certainly  far  from  faultless.    We  fully  agree  with 
Mr.  Hallam  in  reprobating  their  treatment  of  Laud.    For  the  individual, 
indeed,  we  entertain  a  more  unmitigated  contempt  than  for  any  other 
character  in  our  history.     The  fondness  with  which  a  portion  of  the  church 
regards  his  memory  can  be  compared  only  to  that  perversity  of  affection 
which  sometimes  leads  a  mother  to  select  the  monster  or  the  idiot  of  the 
family  as  the  object  of  her  especial  favour.     Mr.  Hallam  has  incidentally 
observed,  that,  in  the  correspondence  of  Laud  with  Strafford,  there  are  no 
iodications  of  a  sense  of  duty  towards  God  or  man.    The  admirers  of  the 
Archbishop  have,  in  consequence,  inflicted  upon  the  public  a  crowd  of  ex- 
tracts, designed  to  prove  the  contrary.   Now,  in  all  those  passages,  we  see 
DOthing  which  a  prelate  as  wicked  as  Pope  Alexander  or  Cardinal  Dubois 
might  not  have  written.    They  indicate  no  sense  of  duty  to  God  or  man ;  but 
simply  a  strong  interest  in  the  prosperity  and  dignity  of  the  order  te  which 
the  writer  belonged ;  an  interest  which,  when  kept  within  certain  limits, 
does  not  deserve  censure,  but  which  can  never  be  considered  as  a  virtue. 
Laud  is, anxious  to  accommodate  satisfactorily  the  disputes  in  the  University 
of  Dublin.    He  regrets  to  hear  that  a  church  is  used  as  a  stable,  and  that 
tke  benefices  of  Ireland  are  very  poor.    He  is  desirous  that,  however  small 
a  congregation  may  be,  service  should  be  regularly  performed.    He  ex- 
presses a  wish  that  the  judges  of  the  court  before  which  questions  of  tithe 
are  generallv  brought,  should  be  selected  with  a  view  to  the  interest  of  the 
clergy.    All  this  may  be  very  proper ;  and  it  may  be  very  proper  that  an 
alderman  should  stand  up  for  the  tolls  of  his  borough,  and  an  £ast  Indian 
director  for  the  charter  of  his  company.     But 'it  is  ridiculous  to  say  that 
these  things  indicate  piety  and  benevolence.     No  primate,  though  he  were 
the  most  abandoned  of  mankind,  would  wish  to  see  the  body,  with  the  con- 
sequence of  which  his  own  consequence  was  identical,  degraded  in  the  pub- 
lic estimation  by  internal  dissensions,  by  the  ruinous  state  of  its  edifices, 
and  the  slovenly  performance  of  its  rites.    We  willingly  acknowledge  that 
the  particular  letters  in  question  have  very  little  harm  in  them  ;^— a  compli- 
ment which  cannot  often  be  paid  either  to  the  writings  or  to  the  actions  of 
Laud. 

Bad  as  the  Archbishop  was,  however,  he  was  not  a  traitor  within  the 
statute.  Nor  was  ho  by  any  means  so  formidable  as  to  be  a  proper  subject 
for  a  retrospective  ordinance  of  the  legislature.  His  mind  had  not  expansion 
enough  to  comprehend  a  great  scheme,  good  or  bad.  His  oppressive  acts 
were  not,  like  those  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  parts  of  an  extensive  system. 
They  were  the  luxuries  in  which  a  mean  and  irritable  disposition  indulges 
ifflelf  from  day  to  day, — the  excesses  natural  to  a  little  mind  in  a  great 
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place.  The  severest  punishment  which  the  two  Houses  could  have  inflieid 
on  him  would  have  been  to  set  him  at  liberty,  and  send  him  to  Oxford. 
There  he  might  have  staid,  tortured  by  his  own  diabolical  temper,  huDger- 
ing  for  Puritans  to  pillory  and  mangle,  plaguing  the  cavaliers,  for  vantd 
somebody  else  to  plague,  with  his  peevishness  and  absurdity,  performiDg 
grimaces  and  antics  in  (he  cathedral,  continuing  that  incomparable  diary 
which  we  never  see  without  forgetting  the  vices  of  his  heart  ia  (he  aligect 
imbecility  of  his  intellect,  minuting  down  his  dreams,  counting  the  drops 
of  blood  which  fell  from  his  nose,  watching  the  direction  of  the  sail,  aid 
listening  for  the  note  of  the  screech-owl !  Contemptuous  mercy  was  Ik 
only  vengeance  which  it  became  the  Parliament  to  take  on  such  a  ridiculous 
old  bigot. 

The  Houses,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  committed  great  errors  iolhe 
conduct  of  the  war ;  or  rather  one  great  error,  which  brought  their  aflain 
into  a  condition  requiring  the  most  perilous  expedients.  The  parliameutarf 
leaders  of  what  may  be  called  the  first  generation,  Essex,  Haocheslcr, 
Northumberland,  HoIIis,  even  Pym, — all  the  most  eminent  men,  Id  short, 
Hampden  excepted,  were  inclined  to  half  measures.  They  dreaded  a  de- 
cisive victory  almost  as  much  as  a  decisive  overthrow.  They  wished  to 
bring  the  King  into  a  situation  which  might  render  it  necessary  for  him  (o 
grant  their  just  and  wise  demands,  but  not  to  subvert  the  constituiioo  or  to 
change  the  dynasty.  They  were  afraid  of  serving  the  purposes  of  those 
fiercer  and  more  determined  enemies  of  monarchy  who  now  began  to  shof 
themselves  in  the  lower  ranks  of  the  party.  The  war  was,  therefore,  cos- 
ducted  in  a  languid  and  inefficient  manner.  A  resolute  leader  night  hire 
brought  it  to  a  close  in  a  month.  At  the  end  of  three  campaigns,  howerer, 
the  event  was  still  dubious;  and  that  it  had  not  been  decidedly  unfatourable 
to  the  cause  of  liberty  was  principally  owing  to  the  skill  and  energy  which 
the  more  violent  Roundheads  had  displayed  in  subordinate  situations.  The 
conduct  of  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  at  Marston  had  exhibited  a  remaiiibie 
contrast  to  that  of  Essex  at  Edgehill,  and  Waller  at  Lansdown. 

If  there  be  any  truth  established  by  the  universal  experience  of  natioos, 
it  is  this, — that  to  carry  the  spirit  of  peace  into  war  is  a  weak  and  cruel 
policy.  The  time  of  negociation  is  the  time  for  deliberation  and  delay.  Birf 
when  an  extreme  case  calls  for  that  remedy,  which  is  in  its  own  nature moflt 
violent,  and  which,  in  such  cases,  is  a  remedy  only  because  it  is  violent,  itii 
idle  to  think  of  mitigating  afid  diluting.  Languid  war  can  do  nothingwhidi 
negociation  or  submission  will  not  do  better;  and  to  act  on  any  other  priocfl^ 
is  not  to  save  blood  and  money,  but  to  squander  them. 

This  the  Parliamentary  leaders  found.  The  third  year  of  hostilifcs  ns 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  they  had  not  conquered  the  King.  They  had  pot 
obtained  even  those  advantages  which  they  had  expected,  from  a  policy 
obviously  erroneous  in  a  military  point  of  view.  They  had  wished  lo 
husband  their  resources.  They  now  found  that,  in  enterprises  likctej^s, 
parsimony  is  the  worst  profusion.  They  had  hoped  to  effect  a  recoodliatw*- 
The  event  taught  them  that  the  best  way  to  conciliate  is  to  bring  the  wwi 
of  destruction  to  a  speedy  termination.  By  their  moderation,  many  B^ 
and  much  property  had  been  wasted.  The  angry  passions  which,  if  Ihe 
contest  had  been  shorty  would  have  died  away  almost  as  soon  as  they  ap- 
peared, had  fixed  themselves  in  the  form  of  deep  and  lasting  haired.  A 
military  caste  had  grown  up.  Those  who  had  been  induced  to  take  upanni 
by  the  patriotic  feelings  of  citizens,  had  begun  to  entertain  the  professiow' 
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foeliDgs  of  soldiers.  Above  all,  the  leaders  of  the  party  had  forfeited  iu 
confidence.  If  they  had,  by  their  valour  and  abilities,  gained  a  complete 
victory,  their  influence  might  have  been  sufGcient  to  prevent  their  associates 
from  abusing  it.  It  was  now  necessary  to  choose  more  resolute  and  uncom- 
promising commanders..  Unhappily,  the  illustrious  man  who  alone  united 
in  himself  all  the  talents  and  virtues  which  the  crisis  required,  who  alone 
could  have  saved  his  country  from  the  present  dangers,  without  plunging 
her  into  others,  who  alone  could  have  united  all  the  friends  of  liberty  in 
obedience  to  his  commanding  genius  and  his  venerable  name,  was  no  more. 
Something  might  still  be  done.  The  Houses  might  still  avert  that  worst  of 
all  evils,  the  triumphant  return  of  an  imperious  and  unprincipled  master. 
They  might  still  preserve  London  from  aU  the  horrors  of  a  rapine,  massacre, 
and  lust.  But  their  hopes  of  a  victory  spotless  as  their  cause — of  a  recon- 
ciliation which  might  knit  together  the  hearts  of  all  honest  Englishmen  for 
the  defence  of  the  public  good,-— of  durable  tranquility,— of  temperate 
freedom,  were  buried  in  the  grave  of  Hampden. 

The  self-denying  ordinance  was  passed,  and  the  army  was  remodelled. 
These  measures  were,  undoubtedly,  full  of  danger,  fiut  all  that  was  left 
lo  the  Parliament  was  to  take  the  less  of  two  danger.  And  we  think  thet, 
even  if  they  could  have  accurately  foreseen  all  that  followed,  their  decision 
ought  to  have  been  the  same.  Under  any  circumstances,  we  should  haVe 
preferred  Cromwell  to  Charles.  But  there  could  be  no  comparison  between 
Cromwell,  and  Charles  victorious,  —  Charles  restored,  —  Charles  enabled 
to  feed  fat  all  the  hungry  judges  of  his  smiling  rancour  and  his  cringing 
pride.  The  next  visit  of  his  Majesty  to  his  faithful  Commons  would  have 
been  more  serious  than  that  with  which  he  last  honoured  them,  —  more 
serious  than  that  which  their  own  general  paid  them  some,  years  after. 
The  King  would  scarce  have  been  content  with  collaring  Marten,  and  pray- 
ing that  the  Lord  would  deliver  him  from  Vane.  If,  by  fatal  mismanage- 
ment, nothing  was  left  to  England  but  a  choice  of  tyrants,  the  last  tyrant 
whom  she  should  have  chosen  was  Charles. 

From  the  apprehension  of  this  worst  evil  the  Houses  were  soon  delivered 
by  their  new  leader.  The  armies  of  Charles  were  everywhere  routed ;  his 
fortresses  stormed ;  his  party  humbled  and  subjugated.  The  King  himself 
fell  into  the  luinds  of  the  Parliament;  and  both  the  King  and  the  Parliament 
soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  army.  The  fate  of  both  the  captives  was  the 
same  :  both  were  treated  alternately  with  respect  and  with  insult.  (At 
length  the  natural  life  of  the  one,  and  the  political  life  of  the  other,  were 
terminated  by  violence ;  and  the  power  for  which  both  had  struggled  was 
united  in  a  single  hand,  Men  naturally  sympathise  with  the  calamities  of 
individuals;  but  they  are  inclined  lo  look  on  a  fallen  parly  with  contempt 
rather  than  with  pity.  Thus  misfortune  turned  the  greatest  of  Parliaments 
into  the  despised  Rump ,  and  the  worst  of  Kings  into  the  Blessed  Martyr. 

Mr.  Hallam  decidedly  condemns  the  execution  of  Charles;  and  in  all 
that  he  says  on  that  subject  we  heartily  agree.  We  fully  concur  with  him 
in  thinking  that  a  great  social  schism,  such  as  the  civil  war ,  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  an  ordinary  treason ;  and  that  the  vanquished  ought  to  be 
treated  according  to  the  rules,  nut  of  municipal,  but  of  international  law. 
In  this  case  the  distinction  is  of  the  less  importance ,  because  both  interna- 
tional and  municipal  law  were  in  favour  of  Charles.  He  was  a  prisoner  of 
war  by  the  former,  a  king  by  the  latter.  By  neither  was  he  a  traitor.  If 
he  had  been  successful,  and  had  put  his  leading  opponents  lo  death,  he 
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woukl  have  deserred  seyere  censure;  and  this  without  reference  lo  the  jiH- 
ice  or  injustice  of  his  cause.  Yet,  the  opponents  of  Charles ,  it  nuift  W 
admitted ,  were  technically  gOfilty  of  treason.  He  might  have  sent  tlwn 
to  the  scaflbld  without  violating  anv  established  principle  of  jarisprudeiifie. 
He  would  not  have  been  eompelled  to  overturn  the  whole  constitntion  ii 
order  to  reach  them.  Here  his  own  case  differed  widely  fromthein.  !ta 
only  was  his  condemnation  in  itself  a  measure  which  only  the  strongest  n^ 
eessity  could  vindicate,  but  it  could  not  be  procured  without  taking  lerenl 
previous  steps,  every  one  of  which  would  have  required  the  strongest  ne- 
cessity to  vindicate  it.  It  could  not  be  procured  without  dissolving  the  go- 
vernment by  military  force,  without  establishing  precedents  of  the  hmmI 
dangerous  description,  without  creating  difGculties  which  the  next  lee 
years  were  spent  in  removing,  without  pulling  down  ipstitutions  whidi  i 
soon  became  necessary  to  reconstruct,  and  setting  up  others  which  aloKHt 
every  man  was  soon  impatient  to  destroy.  It  was  necessary  to  strike  the 
House  of  Lords  out  of  the  constitution,  to  exclude  members  of  the  Hook 
of  Commons  by  force,  to  make  a  new  crime,  a  new  tribmial,  anewmde 
of  procedure.  The  whole  legislative  and  judicial  systems  were  traiD|iled 
d(7wn  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  single  head.  Not  only  those  parts  otthe 
eonstitution  which  the  republicans  were  desirous  to  destroy,  but  Chose  which 
they  wished  to  retain  and  exalt,  were  deeply  injured  by  these  transaclkoiis. 
High  Courts  of  justice  began  to  usurp  the  functions  of  juries.  The  lenaiii- 
ing  delegates  of  the  people  were  soon  driven  from  their  seats  by  the  sins 
military  violence  which  had  enabled  them  to  exclude  their  colleagnes. 

If  Charles  had  been  the  last  of  his  line,  there  would  have  been  an  inl^ 
ligible  reasoB  for  putting  him  to  death.  But  the  blow  whieh  temuDited 
his  life,  at  once  transferred  the  allegiance  of  every  royalist  to  an  heir,  lod 
an  heir  who  was  at  liberty.  To  kill  the  individual  was  truly,  under  sodi 
circumstances,  not  to  destroy ;  but  to  release  the  king. 

We  detest  the  character  of  Charles,  but  a  man  ought  not  to  be  remold 
by  a  \9i\f  esfpost/acio,  even  constitutionally  procured,  merely  because  he 
is  detestable.  He  must  also  he  very  dangerous.  We  can  scarcely  concefve 
that  any  danger  which  a  state  can  apprehend  from  any  individual  ooukijai' 
tify  the  violent  measures  which  were  necessary  to  procure  a  seoteice 
against  Charles.  But  in  fact  the  danger  amounted  to  nothing.  There  f» 
indeed  danger  from  the  attachment  of  a  large  p^rty  to  his  office;  hot  this 
danger  his  execution  only  increased.  His  personal  influence  was  little  ■§- 
deed.  He  had  lost  the  confidence  of  every  party.  Churchmen,  Calbolio, 
Presbyterians,  Independents,  his  enemies,  his  friends,  his  tools,  Eoglisfa. 
Scotch,  Irish ,  all  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  his  people  had  been  deoeiTod 
by  him.  His  most  attached  councillors  turned  away  with  shame  and  ai^s^ 
from  his  false  and  hollow  policy;  plot  intertwined  with  plot,  minespn^ 
beneath  mine,  agents  disowned,  promises  evaded,  one  pledge  given  in  pi- 
vate,  another  in  public.  -^  *<  Oh,  Mr.  Secretary,"  says  Clarendon,  ia  a 
letter  to  Nicholas,  ''  those  stratagems  have  given  me  more  sad  hours  than 
all  the  misfortunes  in  war  which  have  befallen  the  King,  and  look  like  the 
effects  of  God's  anger  towards  us/' 

The  abilities  of  Charles  were  not  foirmidablc.  Hts  taste  in  the -fine  ait» 
was  indeed  exquisite.  He  was  as  good  a  wTiter  and  speaker  as  any  bw* 
dern  sovereign  has  been.  But  he  was  not  fit  for  active  life.  In  ncgoda- 
tion  he  was  always  trying  to  dupe  others,  and  duping  only  hiowclf.  J|*J 
poldier,  he  was  feeble,  dilatory,  and  miserably  wanting,  not  in  personii 
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courage,  but  ra  the  preseDoe  of  mind  which  his  statioii  required .  Hfts  delay 
M  Gloucester  saved  the  parliamentary  party  from  destruction.  At  Nasetiy, 
in  the  yery  crisis  of  his  fortune,  his  want  of  self-possession  spread  a  hlA 
panic  through  his  army.  The  story  which  Clarendon  tells  of  that  ^fifaif 
reminds  us  of  the  excuses  by  which  Bessus  and  fiobadit^xplaiil  their  culgel- 
lings.  A  Scotch  nobleman,  it  seems,  begged  the  ki6g  not  to  run  upon  his 
death,  took  hold  of  his  bridle,  and  turned  his  horse  round.  No  man  who 
had  much  yalue  for  his  life  would  have  tried-  to  perform  the  same  friendly 
office  on  that  day  for  Oliver  Cromwell. 

One  thing,  and  one  alone,  could  make  Charles  dangerous — ^a  violent 
death.    His  tyranny  could  not  break  the  high  spirit  of  the  English  peo^e ; 
his  arms  could  not  conquer,  his  arts  could  not  deceive  them  ;  but  his  hu- 
miliation and  his  execution  melted  them  into  a  generous  compassion.    Men 
who  die  on  a  scaffold  for  political  offences  almost  always  die  well..    The 
eyes  of  thousands  are  fixed  upon  them.    Enemies  an<(  admirers  are  watch- 
ing their  demeanour.     Every  tone  of  voice,  every  change  of  colour,  is  to 
go  down  to  posterity.    Escape  is  impossible.    Supplication  is^  vain&    In 
such  a  situation,  pride  and  despair  have  often  been  known  to  nerve  the  weak- 
est minds  with  fortitude  adequate  to  the  occasion.    Charles  died  patiently 
and  bravely ;  not  more  patiently  or  bravely,  indeed,  than  many  olheir* 
victims  of  political  rage ;  not  more  patiently  or  bravely  than  his  own  Judges; 
who  were  not  only  killed,  but  tortured ;  or  than  Vane,  who  had  always 
been  considered  as^a  timid  man.    However,  his  conduct  during  his  trial  and 
at  his  execution  made  a  prodigious  impression^    His  subjects  began  to  love 
his  memory  as  heartily  as  they  had  hated  his  person;  and' posterity  has. 
estimated  his  character  from  his  death  rather  than^frcNOi  his  life. 

To  represent  Charlesas  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  Episcopacy  is  absurd. 
Those  who  put  him  to  death  cared  as  little  for  the  Assembly  of  Divines  as 
for  the  Convocation  ;  and  would,  in  all  probability,  only  have  hated  him 
the  more.if  he  hadagreed  to  set  up  the  Presbyterian  discipline :  and,  in  spite 
of  ffae  opinion  of  Mr.  Hallam,  we  are  moUned  to  think  that  the  attachment 
of  Charles  to  the  Church  of  England  was  altogether  political .  Human  nature 
i&  indeed  so  capricious,  that  there  may  be  a  single  sensitive  point  in  a  con*- 
science  which  everywhere  else  is  callous.  A  man  without  truth  or  huma- 
nity may  have  some  strange  scruples  about  a  trifle.  There  was  one  devout 
warrior  in  the  royal  camp,  whose  piety  bore  a  great  resemblance  to  that 
which  is  ascribed  to  the  king.  We  mean  Colonel  Turner.  That  gallant 
cavalier  was  hanged,  after  the  Restoration,  for  a  flagitious  burglary.  At  the 
gallows,  he  told  the  crowd  that  his  mind  received  great  consolation  from 
one  reflection— he  had  always  taken  off  his  hat  when  he  went  into  a  church ! 
The  character  of  Charles  would  scarcely  rise  in  our  estimation  if  we  be- 
lieved that  he  was  pricked  in  conscience  after  the  manner  of  this  worthy 
loyalist,  and  that,  while  violating  all  the  first  rules  of  Christian  morality,  he 
was  sincerely  scrupulous  about  church-government.  But  we  acquit  him^ 
of  SQch  weakness.  In  16A1,  he  deliberately  confirmed  the  Scotch  decla*- 
ration,  which  stated  that  the  government  of  the  church  by  archbishops  and 
bishops,  was  contrary  to  the  word  of  God.  In  16A'5,  he  appears  to  have 
offered  to  set  up  Popery  in  Ireland.  That  a  king  who  had  established' the 
Presbyterian  religion  in  one  kingdom,  and  who  was  willing  to  establish  the 
Catholic  religion  in  another,,  should  have  insurmountable  scruples  about  the 
ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  third,  is  altogether  incredible.  He  himself 
says,  in  his  letters,  that  he  looks  on  Episcopacy  as  a  stronger  support  of  nuH^ 
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i^rchical  power  than  even  the  •Piny .    From  causes  which  we  have  almdy 
coiisidered,  the  E^tablishea  Church  had  been,  since  the  ReformalioA,  ^ 

Jreat  bi|l wark  of  the  prerogative.  Charles  wished,  therefore,  to  presenc IL 
le  thought  hunself  ne(HSiwary  both  to  the  Pariiament  and  to  the  amy.  He 
did  not  foresee,  lUl  iftoJate,  that  by  paltering  with  the  Presbyterians,  he 
should  put  both  them  and  himself  into  the  power  of  a  fiercer  and  more  diN 
mg  party.  If  he  had  foresejen  it,  we  suspect  that  the  royal  blood,  which  tllH 
cries  to  Heaven  every  tliirUeth  of  January  for  judgments,  only  to  be  tvertd 
by  salt  fish  and  egg-sauce,  would  never  have  been  shed.  One  who  hai 
swallowed  the  Scotch  Beclnration  would  scarcely  strain  at  the  CoTeoan 
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Z  No  part  of  our  history,  during  the  last  three  centuries,  presents  a  ipeetide 
of  such  general  dreariness  as  during  the  times  which  followed  the  itsUn- 
tion.  The  whoi.e  breed  of  our  stalesmen  seems  to  have  d^nerafed ;  aad 
their  moral  aqd  intellectual  littlenem  strikes  us  v^ith  the  more  dtf^ut,  lis- 
cause  we  see  it  placed  in  immediate  conUast  with  the  high  and  majalie 
qualities  of  the  race  which  they  succeeded.  In  the  great  civil  war,  em^ 
had  cause  had  been  rendered  respectable  and  amiable  by  the  imrity  aid 
^evation  of  mind  which  many  of  its  friends  displayed.  Under  Oharkafhe 
peeond,  the  best  and  noblest  of  ends  was  disgraced  by  means  the  moatenid 
and  sordid.  The  rage  of  faction  succeeded  to  the  love  of  liberty.  Loyalty 
died  away  into  servility.  We  look  in  vain  among  the  leading  politidaos  ot 
either  side  for  steadiness  of  principle,  or  even  for  that  vulgar  fidelity  to  partf 
which,  in  our  time,  it  is  esteemed  infamous  to  violate.  The  inconaisteDeT, 
perfidy,  and  baseness  which  the  leaders  constantly  practised,  wUeh  limr 
followers  defended,  and  which  the  great  body  of  the  people  regarded,  as  it 
^t?^'  ^i(h  l^^lle  disapprobation,  appear  in  the  present  age  almsst  incre- 
dible. In  the  age  of  Charles  the  First,  they  would,  we  believe,  hw 
excited  as  much  astonishment. 

Man,  however,  is  always  the  same.  And  when  so  marked  a  diflereaee 
appears  between  two  generations,  it  is  certain  that  flie  solution  may  te 
found  in  their  respective  circumstances.  The  principal  statesmen  of  ^ 
Teig^  of  Charles  the  Second  were  trained  during  the  civil  war,  and  the  i»- 
YoluUons  which  followed  it.  Such  a  period  is  eminently  favourable  to  (ke 
growth  of  quick  and  active  talents.  It  forms  a  class  of  men,  shrewd,  i»- 
gilant,  inventive,— of  men  whose  dexterity  triumphs  over  the  most  pef- 
ptexing  combinations  of  circumstances,  whose  presaging  instinct,  no  #«< 
the  times,  no  incipient  change  of  public  feelings,  can  elude.  But  it  ii  a 
uqiropitious  reason  for  the  firm  and  masculine  yirtuee.  The  slatsw 
who  enters  on  his  career  at  such  a  time  can  form  no  permanent  coDaeiioai 
— H^n  make  no  accurate  observations  on  the  higher  parts  of  politieil 
science  Beforehe  can  atUch  himself  to  a  party,  it  is  scattered ;  before  to 
can  study  the  nature  of  a  government,  it  is  overturned.  The  oath  of  aljo- 
ration  comes  close  on  the  oath  of  allegiance.  The  association  which  wu 
subscribed  yesterday  is  burned  by  the  hangman  to^ay.     In  the  midal  of 

*  iWkm'8  ComCitatioMaHiiiarj  of  B«ykuM|.-Vol.  xlffii,  page  160.    SeplMibcr,  J8» 
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from  Elba  of  Lewi«««in^ft  T^   •  r"  "«»P»^  ««««>  »8er  bis  rttum 

anviM<.nii.>.^.ii.«  •  MMwqs  seemed  to  destroy  his  mfloence,  or  even  to  fit 
wKtS?!^w  "^.l^  ••»  *''••"«*»•    We.  to  be  sure,  did  nSkmw 

WM  natoalt^  .w  S^'^u"^  opportunities,  emulated  the  example.     It 
wUh  wES;£^'.^.*"  /^^  **  *«  "^^    The  rapidity  and  "Sence 

iwSijte  mar^rxlt*  *«?«"•»•     Shaftesbury  was  surely  a  far  le<^ 

tha  fo7L«^rf!£  ™«  '^''*'^*  T"'**y  •^  *^«»  •"  *«  country  ""» 
^ufS^jLTJlt^Z^,  """.  »«'«  ■»»»«»'  The  goyemment  wanted 
any  Sn  S7Iy«  S,^  f'^^JT  ^^'^^^  misgoyemment  with  which 
the  drownir^T,^"*^T**l*'?'"P^  Presbyterianism  by  fire  and  sword, 
S;,Kra5.?nrSr."h!:?''  ^fj'***!*^'  ««riure  of  the  boot.  And  they 
yeMBt !    T^™^  Ibe  chiefe  of  the  rebellion,  and  the  subscribers  of  the  Co- 

S^attacl^?r'™°a'"^i '"»«•'*«' '»''«^*«™  «"  themosTdeL 
Sm.  Sj^»i^r«ri„r'**'^".^'  *«  '«"""  «f  the  constitution,  on  any 
sKa  Sr^  il'  and  they  -elected  the  minister  who  had  the  deepert 
coSfld^nr  t^n  SJ^."^  "i**  administraUon-the  soul  of  the  cabal-4he 
SVbSe^iS  ^"*  "P  **  Exchequer,  and  urged  on  the  Dutch  war! 
dewJZ^nri^  I   ?    drama  was  of  the  same  cast.    No  unity  of  plan,  no 

ali<STd  bSleS^!?^  The  whole  was  made  up  of  extravagant  transfbrm- 
AthSrtJ^  roMbS. ? r*'^  =  ^*?''*'  tamed  Puritans;  Puritans  turned 
^dL^^^^L^fj^'^^  *^  '^"^  "8ht  of  kings ;  prostitute  cour- 
JS^lS!^SS,'";S?J|S^^^^^  JuOg-  inflaming  the  rage 

torturinB  P^hw-rif  i^^H"**  ^™™  *^»gn  Po»e" ;  «  Popish  prince 
SS  fuS^^,^*?^  T  ^P:«'»P»cy  ™  one  part  of  the  kland ;  Presby- 
Sfc  oS^ILJf,'''"^''  °^,y^  "<'"«'"«°  ««*»  Sentlemen  in  he  other. 
uSLZh^? i!f  '.^  "**"i?"  "'J^  ••«*  ~'*"«-  After  a  violent  burst,  there 
SSTffir''^"- .  ^"i  ^«*«itudes  so  extraordinary  as  those  Which 
aSr  ^n?T  "'  ^'?^'.**  ?'®  ^<"«'  «*n  only  be  explained  by  supposing 
an  utter  want  of  prmciple  »  the  political  world.    On  neither  side  wis  therl 
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fidelity  enough  to  foce  a  reverse.  Those  honourable  retreals  from  poier, 
which,  in  later  days,  parties  have  often  made,  with  loss  but  still  io  gooi 
order,  in  firm  union,  with  unbrdten  spirit,  and  formidaUe  means  of  an- 
noyance, were  utterly  unknown.  As  soon  as  a  check  took  place,  a  toUl  root 
followed — arms  and  colours  were  thrown  away.  The  vanquished  troops, 
like  the  Italian  mercenaries  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  en- 
listed, on  the  very  field  of  battle,  in  the  service  of  the  conquerors.  Int 
nation  proud  of  its  sturdy  justice  and  plain  good  sense,  no  party  couM  be 
found  to  take  a  firm  middle  Stand  between  the  worst  of  oppositions  aod  die 
worst  of  courts.  When,  on  charges  as  wild  as  Mother  GocMse's  tales,  on  Ik 
testimony  of  wretches  who  proclaimed  themselves  to  be  spies  aod  traitois, 
and  whom  every  body  now  believes  to  have  been  also  liars  and  murderen, 
the  offal  of  gaols  and  brothels,  the  leavings  of  the  hangman's  whip  and  sbeus, 
Xatholics  guilty  of  nothing  but  their  religion  were  led  like  sheep  to  die  Pro- 
testant shambles,  where  were  the  loyal  Tory  gentry,  and  the  passneiy 
obedient  clergy  ?  And  where,  when  the  time  of  retribution  came,  wkeo 
laws  were  strained  and  juries  packed,  to  destroy  the  leaders  of  the  Whij^ 
when  charters  were  invaded,  when  Jefferies  and  Kirke  were  niakii^^ 
mersetshire  what  Lauderdale  and  Graham  had  made  Scotland,  wiiere  vera 
the  ten  thousand  brisk  boys  of  Shaftesbury,  the  members  of  ignoninitf 
juries,  the  wearers  of  Polish  medal  ?  All  powerful  to  destroy  dhen, 
unable  to  save  themselves,  the  members  of  the  two  parties  oppressed  imI 
were  oppressed,  murdered  and  were  murdered,  in  their  turn.  I^o  locid 
interval  occured  between  the  frantic  paroxysms  of  two  contradictory 
illusions. 

To  the  frequent  changes  of  the  government  during  the  twenty  years  whick 
had  preceded  the  Revolution,  this  unsteadiness  is  in  a  great  measore  lobe 
attributed.  Other  causes  had  also  been  at  work.  Even  if  the  country  M 
been  governed  by  the  house  of  Cromwell,  or  the  remains  of  the  Long  Pir- 
liament,  the  extreme  austerity  of  the  Puritans  would  necessarily  have  pro- 
duced a  revulsion.  Towards  the  close  of  the  Protectorate  many  signs  ii- 
dicated  that  a  time  of  licence  was  at  hand.  But  the  restoration  of  Cbarb 
the  Second  rendered  the  change  wonderfully  rapid  and  violent.  Profliiney 
became  a  test  of  orthodoxy  and  loyalty,  a  qualification  for  rank  and  office. 
A  deep  and  general  taint  infected  the  morals  of  the  most  Influential  classtf. 
and  spread  itself  through  every  province  of  letters.  Poetry  inflamed  (he 
passions  ;  philosophy  undermined  the  principles ;  divinity  itseK,  incoleabilS 
an  abject  reverence  for  the  court,  gave  additional  effect  to  its  licentkw 
example.  We  look  in  vain  for  those  qualities  which  give  a  charm  lok 
errors  of  high  and  ardent  natures,  for  the  generosity,  the  lenderncs,  Iw 
chivalrous  delicacy,  which  ennoble  appetites  into  passions,  and  imprt  io 
vice  itself  a  portion  of  the  majesty  of  virtue.  The  excesses  of  te* 
remind  us  of  the  humours  of  a  gang  of  footpads,  revelling  with  iter  li- 
vourites  beauties  at  a  flash-house.  In  the  fashionable  libertinism  tbeie  b 
a  hard,  cold  ferocity,  an  impudence,  a  lowness,  a  dirtiness,  which  canfce 
paralleled  only  among  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  that  filthy  and  ^^|[^ 
literature  which  encouraged  it.  One  nobleman  of  great  abilities  wm*" 
about  as  a  Merry-Andrew.  Another  harangues  the  mob  stark  naked  froo  * 
window.  A  third  lays  an  ambush  to  cudgel  a  man  who  has  offended  m- 
A  knot  of  gentlemen  of  high  rank  and  influence  combine  to  push  their  w^ 
tunes  at  court  by  circulating  stories  intended  to  ruin  an  innocent  girl,  rfoncs 
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which  had  no  foundation,  and  which,  if  (hey  had  heen  true,  would  never 
have  passed  the  lips  of  a  man  of  honour/  A  dead  child  is  found  in  the 
palace,  the  offspring  of  some  maid  of  honour  by  some  courtier,  or  perhaps 
by  Charles  himself.  The  whole  flight  of  pandars  and  buffoons  pounce  upon 
it,  and  carry  it  in  triumph  to  the  royal  laboratory,  where  his  Majesty,  after 
a  brutal  jest,  dissects  it  for  the  amusement  of  the  assembly,  and  probably  of 
its  father  among  the  rest!  The  favourite  Duchess  stamps  about  Whitehall, 
cursing  and  swearing.  The  ministers  employ  their  time  at  the  council- 
board  in  making  mouths  at  each  other,  and  taking  ofl*  each  others  gestures 
for  the  amusement  of  the  King.  The  Peers  at  a  conference  begin  to  pommel 
each  other,  and  to  tear  collars  and  periwigs.  A  speaker  in  the  House  of 
Commons  gives  offence  to  the  court.  He  is  waylaid  by  a  gang  of  bullies, 
and  his  nose  is  cut  to  the  bone.  This  ignominious  dissoluteness,  or  rather, 
if  we  may  venture  to  designate  it  by  the  only  proper  word,  blackguardism 
of  feeling  and  manners,  could  not  but  spread  from  private  to  publico  life.  The 
cynical  sneers,  the  epicurean  sophistry,  which  had  driven  honour  and  virtue 
from  one  part  of  the  character,  extended  their  influence  over  every  other. 
The  second  generation  of  the  statesmen  of  this  reign  were  worthy  pupils  of 
Ihe  schools  in  which  they  had  been  trained,  of  the  gaming-table  of  Gram- 
juont,  and  the  tiring-room  of  Nell.  In  no  other  age  could  such  a  trifler  as 
Buekingham  have  exercised  any  political  influence.  In  no  other  age  could 
Che  path  to  power  and  glory  have  been  thrown  open  to  the  manifold  infamies 
of  Churchill. 

The  history  of  that  celebrated  man  shows,  more  clearly  perhaps  than  that 
of  any  other  individual,  the  malignity  and  extent  of  the  corruption  which 
bad  eaten  into  the  heart  of  the  public  morality.  An  English  gentleman  of 
family  attaches  himself  to  a  Prince  who  has  seduced  his  sister,  and  accepts 
rank  and  wealth  as  the  price  of  her  shame  and  his  own.  He  then  repays  by 
ingratitude  the  benefits  which  he  has  purchased  by  ignominy,  betrays  his 
patron  in  a  manner  which  the  besfcause  cannot  excuse,  and  commits  an  act, 
not  only  of  private  treachery,  but  of  distinct  military  desertion.  To  his 
conduct  at  the  crisis  of  the  fate  of  James,  no  service  in  modern  times  has,  as 
far  as  we  remember,  furnished  any  parallel.  The  conduct  of  Ney,  scanda- 
lous enough  no  doubt,  is  the  very  fastidiousness  of  honour  in  comparison  of 
it.  The  perfidy  of  Arnold  approaches  it  most  nearly.  In  our  age  and 
country  no  talents,  no  services,  no  party  attachments,  could  bear  any 
man  up  under  such  mountains  of  infamy.  Yet,  even  before  Churchill  had 
performed  those  great  actions,  which  in  some  degree  redeem  his  charac- 
ter with  posterity,  the  load  lay  very  lightly  on  him.  He  had  others 
in  abundance  to  keep  him  in  countenance.  Godolphin,  Orford,  Danby, 
the  trimmer  Halifax,  the  renegade  Sunderland,  were  all  men  of  the  same 
class. 

Where  such  was  the  political  morality  of  the  noble  and  the  wealthy,  it 
may  easily  be  conceived  that  those  professions  which,  even  in  the  best  times, 
are  peculiarly  liable  to  corruption,  were  in  a  frightful  state.  Such  a  bench 
and  such  a  bar  England  has  never  seen.  Jones,  Scroggs,  JefTeries,  North, 
Wright,  Sawyer.  Williams,  Shower,  are  to  this  day  the  spots  and  blemishes 
of  our  l^al  chronicles.   Differing  in  constitution  and  in  situation, — whether 

*  The  manner  in  which  Hamilton  relates  the  circumstances  of  the  atrocious  plot  against  poor 
Anne  H>dc,  is,  if  possible,  more  disgraceful  to  the  court,  of  which  he  majf  be  considered  as  a 
apeekiea,  than  the  plot  itself. 
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blusteriog  or  criogiog, -^whether  persQCuUng  ProleslanU  or  Calholics,— 
they  were  equally  unprincipled  and  inhuman.  The  part  which  ihe  Chiifdi 
played  was  pot  equally  atrocious ;  but  it  must  have  been  exquisitely  divert- 
ing to  a  scoffer.  Never  were  prinoiples  so  loudly  professed,  and  so  OagraBt- 
ly  abandoned.  The  royal  prerogatiVie  had  been  magnified  Co  the  skies  in 
theological  works ;  fim  doctripp  of  passive  obedience  had  been  preached  frca 
innumerably  pulpits,  The  llnivprsity  of  Oxford  had  sentenced  the  works  of 
the  most  moderate  ponstitiitionalists  to  thie  flames.  The  acceasioD  of  a  Ca- 
tholic King,  the  frightful  cruelties  committed  in  the  west  of  England,  never 
shook  the  steady  Ipyalty  of  the  clergy.  But  did  they  serve  the  King  far 
nought?  He  laid  his  hand  on  tbem»  and  they  cursed  him  to  his  face.  He 
touched  Uie  revenue  of  a  co)]eg^,  and  the  liberty  of  some  prelates ;  and  the 
whole  profession  set  up  a  yell  worthy  of  Hu^  Peters  himself,  Oxford  sert 
its  plate  to  aq  ipvader  with  more  alacrity  than  she  had  shown  when  Charkf 
the  First  requested  it.  Nothing  was  said  about  the  wickedness  of  resiiUaoe 
till  resistance  had  done  its  work,  till  the  anointed  vicegerent  of  heavea  bad 
been  driven  a^ay,  and  it  had  become  plain  that  he  would  never  be  restored, 
or  would  be  restored  at  least  under  strict  limitations.  The  clergy  weotfaKl. 
it  must  be  owned,  to  (heir  old  theory,  as  soon  as  they  found  that  it  wouUdo 
them  no  harm. 

To  the  general  baseness  and  profligacy  of  the  times,  Clarendon  u 

pally  indebted  for  his  high  repuUtion.    He  was,  in  every  respect,  a 

unfit  for  his  age, — at  once  too  good  for  it  and  too  bad  for  it.     He  seemedto 

be  one  of  the  statesmen  of  Elizabeth,  transplantcKi  at  once  to  a  state  of  sodetr 

widely  diflerent  from  that  in  which  the  abilities  of  such  statesmen  had  beet 

serviceable.    In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Royal  prerogative  had  scarcdy 

been  called  in  question.    A  minister  who  held  it  high  was  in  no  danger,  m 

long  as  he  used  it  well.    That  attachment  to  the  Grown*  UiatextrcaK 

jealousy  of  popular  encroaobments,  that  love,  half  religious,  half  political,  far 

the  Church,  which,  from  the  beginning \>f  the  Long  Parliament,  shoved 

itself  in  Clarendon,  and  which  his  sufierings,  his  long  residence  in  Fraaot 

and  his  high  station  in  the  government,  served  to  strengthen,  would,  a  km- 

dred  years  earlier,  have  secured  to  him  the  favour  of  his  sovereign  withsst 

rendering  him  odious  to  the  people.    His  probity,  his  correctneaa  in  pmite 

life,  his  decency  of  deportment,  and  his  general  ability,  would  not  kne 

misbecome  a  colleague  qf  Walsingham  and  Burleigh.    But  in  the  tinaa 

which  be  was  cast,  his  errors  and  his  virtues  were  alike  oat  of  placa.   Ir 

imprisoned  men  without  trial.    He  was  accused  of  raising  unlawftdcoi* 

tributions  on  the  people  for  the  support  of  the  army.    The  alK^ition  of  At 

Triennial  Act  was  one  of  his  favourite  objects.    He  seems  to  have  me^tilil 

the  revival  of  the  Star  Chamber  and  the  High  Commission  Court.    His  wd 

for  the  prerogative  made  him  unpopular ;  but  it  could  not  secure  to  him  Ar 

Caivour  of  a  master  far  more  desirous  of  ease  and  pleasure  than  of  pom. 

Charles  would  rather  have  lived  in  exile  and  privacy,  with  ahundaimd 

money,  a  crowd  of  mimics  to  amuse  him,  and  a  score  of  mistresses,  Ihi 

have  purchased  the  absolute  dominion  of  the  world  by  the  privations  «l 

exertions  to  which  Clarendon  was  constantly  urging  him.    A  councillor  «!• 

was  always  bringing  him  papers  and  giving  him  advice,  and  wbostootlyn* 

fused  to  compliment  Lady  Castlemaine,  and  to  carry  messages  to  MissSlewMl* 

soon  became  more  hateful  to  him  than  ever  Cromwell  had  been.    Ttaw 

considered  by  the  people  as  an  oppressor,  by  the  court  as  a  censor,  Iheai- 
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fiister  fell  from  his  high  ofBce,  with  a  ruia  more  Tident  and  desimclive  than 
could  ever  have  been  his  Date  if  he  had  either  respected  the  principles  of  the 
constitution,  or  flattered  the  vices  of  the  King. 

Mr.  Hallam  has  formed,  we  think,  a  most  correct  estimate  of  the  cha- 
racter and  administration  of  Clarendon.  But  he  scarcely  makes  sufficient 
allowance  for  the  wear  and  tear  which  honesty  almost  necessarily  sustains  in 
the  friction  of  political  life,  and  which,  in  times  so  rough  as  those  through 
which  Clarendon  passed,  must  be  very  considerable.  When  these  are  fairly 
estimated,  we  think  that  his  integrity  may  be  allowed  to  pass  muster.  A 
high-minded  man  he  certainly  was  not,  either  id  public  or  in  private  affairs. 
His  own  account  of  his  conduct  in  the  affair  of  his  daughter  is  the  most  ex- 
traordinary passage  in  autobiography.  We  except  nothing  even  in  the 
Confessions  of  Rousseau.  Several  Writers  haVe  taken  a  perverted  and 
absurd  pride  in  representing  themselves  as  detestable ;  but  no  other  ever 
laboured  hard  to  make  himself  despicable  and  ridiculous.  In  one  important 
particular.  Clarendon  showed  as  little  regard  to  the  honour  of  his  country  as 
he  had  shown  to  that  of  his  family.  He  accepted  a  subsidy  from  France  for 
the  relief  of  Portugal :  but  this  method  of  obtaining  money  was  afterwards 
practised  Xq  a  much  greater  extent,  and  for  objects  much  less  respectable, 
both  by  the  Court  and  by  the  Opposition. 

These  pecuniary  transactions  are  commonly  considered  as  the  most  dis- 
graceful part  of  the  history  of  those  times ;  and  they  were  no  doubt  highly 
reprehensible.     Yet,  in  justice  to  the  Whigs,  and  to  Charles  himself,  we 
must  admit  that  they  were  not  so  shameful  or  atrocious  as  at  the  present  day 
they  appear.    The  effect  of  violent  animosities  between  parties  has  always 
been,  an  indifference  to  the  general  welfare  and  honour  of  the  state.    A  poli- 
tician, where  factions  run  high,  is  interested,  not  for  the  whole  people,  but 
for  his  own  section  of  it.    The  rest  are,  in  his  view,  strangers,  enemies,  or 
rather  pirates.  The  strongest  aversion  which  he  can  feel  to  any  foreign  power 
is  the  ardour  of  friendship,  compared  with  the  loathing  which  he  entertains 
towards  those  domestic  foes  with  whom  he  is  cooped  up  in  a  narrow  Space^ 
with  whom  he  lives  in  a  constant  interchange  of  petty  injuries  and  insults, 
and  from  whom,  in  the  day  of  their  success,  he  has  to  expect  severities  far 
beyond  aiky  that  a  conqueror  from  a  distant  country  would  inflict.    Thus,  in 
Greece,  it  was  a  point  6^honour  for  a  man  to  leave  his  country  and  cleave 
to  his  party.    No  aristocratical  citizen  of  Samos  or  Corcyra  would  have  hesi- 
tated lo  call  in  the  aid  of  Lacedemon.    The  multitude,  on  the  contrary, 
looked  to  Athens.     In  the  Italian  states  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  from  the  same  cause,  no  man  was  so  much  a  Florentine  or  a  Pisan, 
as  a  Ghibeline  or  a  Guelf.      It  may  be  doubted  whether  there  was  a  single 
individual  who  would  have  scrupled  to  raise  his  party  from  a  state  of  depres- 
sion, by  opening  the  gates  of  his  native  city  to  a  French  or  an  Arragonese 
force.     The  Reformation,  dividing  almost  every  European  country  into  two 
parts  produced  similar  effects.    The  Catholic  was  too  strong  for  the  English- 
man ;  the  Huguenot  for  the  Frenchman .  The  Protestant  statesmen  of  Scotland 
and  France  accordingly  called  in  the  aid  of  Elizabeth ;  and  the  Papists  of  the 
League  brought  a  Spanish  army  into  Uie  very  heart  of  France.    The  com- 
motions to  which  the  French  Revolution  gave  rise  have  been  followed  by  the 
same  consequences.    The  Republicans  in  every  part  of  Europe  were  eager 
to  see  the  armies  of  the  National  Convention  and  the  Directory  appear  among 
them,  and  exulted  in  defeats  which  distressed  and  humbled  those  whom  they 
considered  as  their  worst  enemies — their  own  rulers.     The  princes  and 
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nobles  of  France,  on  the  other  hand,  did  their  utmost  to  bring  foreign  invilaf 
to  Paris.  A  very  short  time  has  elapsed  since  the  Apostolical  party  ioSfa 
invoked ,  too  successfully,  the  support  of  strangers. 

The  great  contest  which  raged  in  England  during  the  seventeenlh  cca- 
tury,  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth,  extinguished^  not  indeed  in  tk 
body  of  the  people,  but  in  those  classes  which  were  most  actively  engag^iia 
politics,  almost  all  national  feelings.  Charles  the  Second,  and  manyoflu 
courtiers,  had  passed  a  large  part  of  their  lives  in  banishment,  serrii^jii 
foreign  armies,  living  on  the  bounty  of  foreign  treasuries,  soliciting  forogn 
aid  to  re-establish  Monarchy  in  their  native  country.  The  oppressed  ctn- 
liers  in  England  constantly  looked  to  France  and  Spain  for  deli veraoGe and 
revenge.  Clarendon  censures  the  Continental  Governments  with  great  bit* 
terness  for  not  interfering  in  our  internal  dissensions.  During  the  Prolecior- 
ate,  not  only  the  Royalists,  but  the  disaffected  of  all  parties,  appear  to  bna 
been  desirous  of  assistance  from  abroad.  It  is  not  strange,  tlM9refore,  tbit 
amidst  the  furious  contests  wich  followed  the  Restoration,  the  violence  of 
party  feeling  should  produce  effects  which  would  probably  have  attended  it 
even  in  an  age  less  distinguished  by  laxity  of  principle  and  indelicacy  of  sen- 
timent. It  was  not  till  a  natural  death  had  terminated  the  paralytic  (M  ags 
of  the  Jacobite  party  that  the  evil  was  completely  at  an  end.  The  Wliigs 
looked  to  Holland — the  high  Tories  to  France.  The  former  conduded  the 
Barrier  Treaty — some  of  the  latter  entreated  the  Court  of  Versailles  to  lead 
an  expedition  to  England.  Many  men  who,  however  erroneous  their poft- 
tical  notions  might  be,  were  unquestionably  honourable  in  private  life, 
accepted  money  without  scruple  from  the  foreign  powers  favourable  fo  (he 
Pretender. 

Never  was  there  less  of  national  feeling  among  the  higher  orders  Omb 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  That  Prince,  on  the  one  side, 
thought  it  better  to  be  the  deputy  of  an  absolute  Ring  than  the  Ring  of  a  free 
people.  Algernon  Sydney,  on  the  other  hand,  would  gladly  have  aided 
France  in  all  her  ambitious  schemes,  and  have  seen  England  reduced  to  tbe 
condition  of  a  province,  in  the  wild  hope  that  a  foreign  despot  would  asnt 
him  to  establish  his  darling  republic.  The  Ring  took  the  money  of  Fraoce, 
to  assist  him  in  the  enterprise  which  he  meditated  agaiast  the  liberty  dVs 
subjects,  with  as  little  scruple  as  Frederic  of  Prussia  or  Alexander  of  Rm 
accepted  our  subsidies  in  time  of  war.  The  leaders  of  the  oppositioD  oo 
more  thought  themselves  disgraced  by  the  presents  of  Lewis,  than  agenlle- 
man  of  our  own  time  thinks  himself  disgraced  by  the  liberality  of  a  powerU 
and  wealthy  member  of  his  party  who  pays  his  election  bill.  TbemoDey 
which  the  Riog  received  from  France  had  been  largely  employed  to  comfit 
members  of  Parliament.  The  enemies  of  the  court  might  think  it  iiir,or 
even  absolutely  necessary,  to  encounter  bribery  with  bribery.  Tboi  tbey 
took  the  French  gratuities,  the  needy  amonglhem  for  their  own  use,  (knck 
probably  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  party,  without  any  scruple.  Uv^ 
compare  their  conduct,  not  with  that  of  English  statesmen  in  our  owdHiWi 
but  with  that  of  persons  in  those  foreign  countries  which  are  now  situatedas 
England  then  was,  we  shall  probably  see  reason  to  abate  something  of  ll» 
severity  of  censure  with  which  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  visit  those  pitH 
ceedings.  Yet,  when  every  allowance  is  made ,  the  transaction  is  sufficieoIlT 
offensive.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  Lord  Russel  stands  free  from  avy 
imputation  of  personal  participation  in  the  spoil.  An  age  so  miserably  poor 
in  all  the  moral  qualities  which  render  public  characters  respectable  an  w 
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spare  the  credit  which  it  derives  from  a  man,  not  indeed  conspiciioas  for 
talenlg  or  knowledge,  but  honest  even  in  his  errors,  respectable  in' every 
relation  of  life,  rationally  pious,  steadily  and  placidly  brave. 


ON  THE  PERSECUTING  CHARACTER  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH'S 

GOVERNMENT/ 

It  is  vehemently  maintained  by  some  writers  of  the  present  day,  that  the 
Government  of  Elizabeth  persecuted  neither  Papists  nor  Puritans  as  such ; 
and  occasionally  that  the  severe  measures  which  it  adopted  were  dictated, 
not  by  religious  intolerance,  but  by  political  necessity.  Even  the  excellent 
account  of  those  times  which  Mr.  Hallam  has  given  has  not  altogether  im- 
posed silence  on  the  authors  of  this  fallacy.  The  title  of  the  Queen,  they 
say,  was  annulled  by  the  Pope ;  her  throne  was  given  to  another ;  her  sub- 
jects were  incited  to  rebellion;  her  life  was  menaced;  every  Catholic  was 
bound  in  conscience  to  be  a  traitor:  it.  was  therefore  against  traitors,  not 
against  Catholics,  that  the  penal  laws  were  enacted. 

That  our  readers  may  be  the  better  able  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  this 
defence,  we  will  state,  as  concisely  as  possible,  the  substance  of  some  of  these 
laws. 

.  As  soon  as  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne,  and  before  the  least  hostility  to 
her  government  had  been  shown  by  the  Catholic  population,  an  act  passed, 
prohibiting  the  celebration  of  the  rites  of  the  Romish  Church,  on  pain  of 
forfeiture  for  the  first  offence,  a  year's  imprisonment  for  the  second,  and  per- 
petual imprisonment  for  the  third. 

A  law  was  next  made  in  1562,  enacting,  that  all  who  had  ever  graduated 
at  the  Universities,  or  received  holy  orders,  all  lawyers,  and  all  magistrates, 
should  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  when  tendered  to  them,  on  pain  of  for- 
feiture, and  imprisonment  during  the  royal  pleasure.  After  the  lapse  of 
three  months,  it  might  again  be  tendered  to  them ;  and,  if  it  were  again  re- 
fused, the  recusant  was  guilty  of  high  treason!  A  prospective  law,  how- 
ever severe,  framed  to  exclude  Catholics  from  the  liberal  professions,  would 
liave  been  mercy  itself  compared  with  this  odious  act.  It  is  a  retrospective 
statute; — it  is  a  retrospective  penal  statute; — it  is  a  retrospective  penal 
statute  against  a  large  class.  We  will  not  positively  affirm  that  a  law  of  this 
description  must  always,  and  under  all  circumstances,  be  unjustifiable.  But 
the  presumption  against  it  is  most  violent:  nor  do  we  remember  any  crisis, 
either  in  our  own  history  or  in  the  history  of  any  other  country,  which  would 
hare  rendered  such  a  provision  necessary.  But  in  the  present,  what  circum- 
stances called  for  extraordinary  rigour?  There  might  be  disaffection  among 
the  Catholics.  The  prohibition  of  their  worship  would  naturally  produce 
it.  But  it  is  from  their  situation,  not  from  their  conduct,  from  the  wrongs 
which  they  had  suffered,  not  from  those  which  they  had  committed,  that 
the  existence  of  discontent  among  them  must  be  inferred.  '  There  were 
libels,  no  doubt,  and  prophecies,  and  rumours,  and  suspicions, — strange 
groaiids  for  a  law  inflicting  capital  penalties,  empoaiftuito,  on  a  large  order 
of  men. 

*  HftUan't  CooMilutkNiai  Hnlory  of  Biiglaiid.*Vol.  xlviii.  page  100.    September,  1988. 
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Eig^t  years  later,  the  bull  of  Pius,  d^osing  Elizabeth,  produeed  a  tbU 
law.  This  law,  to  which  alone,  as  we  cooeeive,  the  defence  now  underoor 
consideration  can  apply,  provides,  that  if  any  Calholic  shall  convert  a  Pio- 
iestant  to  the  Romish  Church,  they  shall  both  suffer  dealh,  as  for  hjgh 
treason. 

We  believe  that  we  might  safely  content  ourselves  with  staling  the  fKt, 
and  leaving  it  to  the  judgment  of  every  plain  Englishman.  Recent  eon- 
troversies  have,  however,  given  so  much  importance  to  this  subject,  thatve 
will  offer  a  few  remarks. 

In  the  first  place,  the  arguments  which  are  urged  in  favourof  Elizibeffa 
apply  with  fnuch  greater  force  to  the  case  of  her  sister  Mary.  The  GatboGfi 
did  not,  at  the  time  of  Elizabeth's  acoession,  rise  in  arms  to  seat  a  Pntesder 
on  her  throne.  But  before  Mary  had  given,  or  oocdd  give,  provocatioB,  the 
most  distinguished  Prottotants  slttempted  to  set  aside  her  rights  in  hvoorif 
the  Lady  Jane.  That  attempts  and  the  subsequent  insorrection  of  Wjitt, 
furnished  at  least  as  good  a  plea  for  the  burning  of  ProtestantB,  as  (he 
conspiracies  against  Elizabeth  furnish  for  the  hanging  andembowdNngof 
Papists. 

The  fact  is,  that  both  pleas  are  worthless  alike.  If  such  argumeslftfv 
to  pass  current,  it  will  he  easy  to  prove  that  there  was  never  such  t  Ihiiign 
religious  persecution  since  the  creation.  For  there  never  was  a  religioos 
persecution  in  which  some  odious  crime  was  not,  justly  or  nnjustly,  nidto 
be  obviously  deducible  from  the  doctrines  of  the  persecuted  party.  We 
might  say,  that  the  Caesars  did  not  persecute  the  Christians;  that Ifaey  only 
punished  men  who  tirere  charged,^  rightly  or  wrongly,  with  buroidg  Rone, 
8^nd  with  committing  the  foulest  abominations  in  their  assemblies;  that  (he 
refusal  to  throw  frankincense  on  the  altar  of  Jupit^  was  not  the  erime,  M 
only  evidence  of  the  crime.  We  might  say,  that  the  tnaseacre  of  St.  Bv* 
tholomewwas  intended  to  extirpate,  not  a  religious  sect,  but  a  political  party. 
For,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  proceedii^gs  of  the  Huguenots,  from  the<!0DS|»- 
racy  of  Amboise  to  the  battle  of  Moncoulour,  had  given  much  more  titwUe 
to  the  French  monarchy  ihan  the  Catholics  have  ever  given  to  Eiaglui 
since  the  Reformation,  and  that,  too,  with  much  less  excuse. 

The  true  distinction  is  perfectly  obvious.  To  punish  a  man  beeinae  le 
has  committed  a  crime,  or  is  believed^  though  unjustly,  to  have  oomsutied 
a  crime,  is  not  persecution.  To  punish  a  man  because  we  infer  from  the 
nature  of  some  doctrine  which  he  holds,  or  from  the  conduct  of  other  penas 
who  hold  the  same  doctrines  with  him,  that  he  will  commit  a  crime,  ispff* 
secution,  and  is,  in  every  case,  foolish  and  wicked. 

When  Elizabeth  put  Ballard  and  Babington  to  death,  she  was  not  pff- 
secuting.  Nor  should  we  have  accused  her  government  of  persecatios  to 
passing  any  law,  however  severe,  against  overt  aets  of  sedition.  M  I* 
argue  that,  because  a  man  is  a  Catholic  he  must  think  it  right  to  moideraB 
heretical  sovereign,  and  that  because  he  thinks  it  right  he  will  atleonptVo 
do  it,-''-«nd  then  to  found  on  this  conclusion  a  law  for  puniriiiaghioasii 
he  had  done  it, — is  plain  persecution. 

If,  indeed,  all  men  reasoned  in  the  same  manner  on  the  samedatt^iB^ 
always  did  what  they  thought  it  their  duty  to  do,  this  mode  of  digpffi^ 
punishment  might  be  ettremely  judicious.  But  as  people  who  agreeabool 
premises  often  disagree  about  conclusions,  and  as  no  man  in  the  woridaeti 
up  (0  his  own  standard  of  right,  there  are  two  enormous  gaps  in  the  logic, 
by  which  alone  penalties  for  opinions  can  be  defended.    The  dactrioe  a 
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feproteiion,  in  the  judgment  of  many  very  Me  men,  follows  by  syllogistic 
necessity  from  the  doctrine  of  election.  Others  concme  that  the  Anti- 
nomian  and  Hanicfaetn  heresies  directly  follow  from  the  Doctrine  of  repro- 
bation ;  atad  it  is  very  gsnerally  thou^t  that  licentiousness  and  cruelty  of 
the  worst  description  are  likely  to  be  Ae  fruits,  as  they  often  have  been  the 
fruits,  of  AntiDomian  and  Manichean  opinions.  This  chain  of  reasoning,  we 
think,  is  as  perfset  in  all  its  parts  as  that  which  makes  out  a  Papist  to  be 
necessarily  a  traitor.  Yet  k  would  be  rather  a  strong  measure  to  hang  the 
Calyinists,  on  the  ground  that,  if  they  were  spared,  they  would  infallibly 
ccHBunit  all  thd  atrocities  of  Matthias  and  Enipperdoling.  For,  reason  (he 
matter  as  we  may,  experience  shows  u$  that  a  man  may  believe  in  election 
without  believing  in  reprobation,  that  he  may  believe  in  reprobation  witfiout 
b&ng  an  Antinonuan,  and  that  he  may  be  an  Antinomian  without  being  a 
had  citizen.  Man,  in  diort,  is  so  inconsistent  a  creature,  that  it  is  imposf^le 
to  rea^n  firom  his  belief  to  his  conduct,  <»r  from  one  part  of  his  belief  to 
another. 

We  do  .not  believe  that  every  Englishman  who  >  was  reconciled  to  the 
Catholic  C'hurdi  would,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  have  thought  himself 
justified  in  deposing  or  assassinating  Elizabeth.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say, 
that  the  convert  must  have  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  Pope ;  and 
that  the  Pope  had  issued  a  bull  against  the  Queen.  We  know  through  what 
strange  loop-holes  tt»  human  mind  contrives  to  escape,  when  it  wishes  to 
avoid  a  disagreeable  inference  from  an  admitted  proposition.  We  know 
how  long  the  Jansenists  contrived  to  believe  the  Pope  infallible  in  matters  dt 
doctrine,  and  at  the  same  lime  to  believe  doctrines  which  he  pronounced  to 
be  heretical.  Let  it  pass,  however,  that  every  Catholic  In  the  kingdom 
tbought  that  Elizabeth  mi^t  be  lawfully  murdered.  Still  the  old  maxim, 
that  what  is  the  business  of  everybody  is  the  business  of  nobody,  is  parti-^ 
eularly  likely  to  hold  good  in  a  case  in  which  a  cruel  death  is  the  almost 
inevitable  consequence  of  making  any  attempt. 

Of  the  ten  thousand  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  there  is  scarcely 
one  who  would  not  say  that  a  man  who  should  leave  his  country  and  ft'iends 
to  preach  the  gospel  among  savages,  and  who  should,  after  labouring  in- 
defatigably,  without  any  hope  of  reward,  terminate  his  life  by  martyrdom, 
would  deserve  the  warmest  admiration.  Yet  we  doubt  whether  ten  of  the 
ten  thousand  ever  thought  of  going  on  such  an  expedition.  Why  should  we 
suppose  that  conscientious  motives,  feeble  as  they  are  constantly  found  to  be 
In  a  good  cause,  should  be  omnipotent  for  evil  ?  Doubtless  there  was  many 
a  jolly  Popish  priest  in  the  old  manor-houses  of  the  northern  counties,  who 
would  have  admitted,  in  theory,  the  deposing  power  of  the  Pope,  but  who 
would  not  have  been  ambitious  to  be  stretched  on  the  rack,  even  though  it 
were  to  be  used,  according  to  the  benevolent  proviso  of  Lord  Burleigh,  ^*  as 
charitably  as  such  a  thing  can  be ;"  or  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered, 
even  though,  by  that  rare  indulgence  which  the  Queen,  of  her  special  grace, 
certain  knowledge,  apd  mere  motion,  sometimes  extended  to  very  mitigated 
eases,  he  were  allowed  a  fair  time  to  choke  before  the  hangman  began  to, 
grabbje  in  his  entrails. 

But  the  laws  passed  against  the  Puritans  had  not  even  the  wretched  excuse 
which  we  have  been  considering.  In  their  case,  the  cruelty  was  equal ;  the 
danger  infinitely  less.  In  fact  thedanger  was  created  solely  by  the  cruelty. 
But  it  is  superfluous  to  press  the  argument.  By  no  artifice  of  ingenuity  can 
the  stigma  of  persecution,  the  worst  blemish  of  the  English  Church,-  be 
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effaced  or  patched  ever.  Her  doctrines,  we  well  know,  do  not  tend  lo  it 
tolerance.  She  admits  the  possibility  of  salvation  out  of  her  own  pale.  But 
this  circumstance,  in  itself  honourable  to  her,  aggravates  Ihe  sin  nod  the 
shame  of  those  who  persecuted  in  her  name.  Dominic  and  De  M onfort  did 
not,  at  least,  murder  and  torture  for  differences  of  opinion  which  they  ooe- 
sidered  as  trifling.  It  was  to  stop  an  infection  which,  as  they  believed, 
hurried  to  perdition  every  soql  which  it  seized,  that  they  employed  their  fire 
and  slQel.  The  measures  of  the  English  government  vdth  respect  to  the 
Papists  and  Puritans  sprang  from  a  widely  different  principle.  If  those  whs 
deny  that  the  supporters  of  the  Established  Church  were  guilty  of  leligiou 
persecution,  mean  only  that  they  were  not  influenced  by  religious  motives, 
we  perfectly  agree  with  them.  Neither  the  penal  code  of  Elizabeth,  nor  die 
more  baleful  system  by  which  Charles  the  Second  attempted  to  foree  Epis- 
copacy on  the  Scotch,  had  an  origin  so  noble.  Their  cause  is  to  be  sought  m 
some  circumstances  which  attended  the  Reformation  in  England — drcoB- 
stances  of  which  the  effects  long  continued  to  be  felt,  and  may  in  some 
be  traced  even  at  the  present  day. 

In  Germany,  in  France,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  Scotland,  the 
against  the  Papal  power  was  essentially  a  religious  contest.  In  ali  Ifaese 
countries,  indeed,  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  like  every  other  great  cmse, 
attracted  to  itself  many  supporters  influenced  by  no  conscientious  principle, 
— many  who  quitted  the  Established  Church  only  because  they  tbon^lher 
in  danger, — many  who  were  weary  of  her  restraints,-Hind  many  who  were 
greedy  for  her  e^\\s.  But  it  was  not  by  these  adherents  that  the  separatioQ 
was  there  conducted.  They  were  welcome  auxiliaries;  their  support 
too  ofteq  purchased  by  unworthy  eompliances ;  but,  however  exalted-in 
or  power,  they  were  not  the  leaders  in  the  enterprise.  Hen  of  a  widely 
different  description ;  men  who  redeemed  great  infirmities  and  errors  bv 
sincerity,  disioterestedness,  energy,  and  courage;  men  who,  with  many  of 
the  vices  of  revolutionary  chiefs  and  of  polemic  divines,  united  some  of  Ihe 
highest  qualities  of  apostles,  were  the  real  directors.  They  might  be  violent 
in  innovation,  and  scurrilous  in  controversy.  They  mi^t  sometimes  act 
with  inexcusable  severity  towards  opponents,  and  sometimes  connive  dis- 
reputably at  tho  vices  of  powerful  allies.  But  fear  was  not  in  them,  nor 
hypocrisy,  nor  avarice,  nor  any  petty  selfidiness.  Their  one  great  object 
was  the  demolition  of  the  idols,  and  the  purification  of  the  sanctaary.  If 
they  were  too  indulgent  to  the  failings  of  eminent  men,  from  whose  patro- 
nage they  expected  advantage  to  the  church,  they  never  flinched  before  per- 
secuting tyrants  and  hostile  armies.  If  they  set  the  lives  of  others  at  noHsht 
in  comparison  of  their  doctrines,  they  were  equally  ready  to  throw  awav 
their  own.  Such  were  the  authors  of  the  great  schism  on  the  contiaeol ani 
in  the  northern  part  of  this  island .  The  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  Laadgnm 
of  Hesse,  the  Prince  of  Cond6  and  the  King  of  Navarre,  Moray  and  Morton, 
might  espouse  the  Protestant  opinions,  or  mi^t  pretend  to  espome  them; 
— ^but  it  was  from  Luther,  from  Calvin,  from  Knox,  that  the  ReformalkNi 
look  its  character. 

England  has  no  such  names  to  show ;  not  that  she  wanted  men  of  sineeie 
piety,  of  deep  learning,  of  steady  and  adventurous  courage.  But  these  wen 
thrown  into  the  back  ground.  Elsewhere  men  of  this  character  were  tta 
principals.  Here  thqy  acted  a  secondary  part.  Elsewhere  woridliness  was 
tho  tool  of  zeal.  Here  zeal  was  the  tool  of  worldliness.  A  King,  whose 
character  may  be  best  described  by  saving  that  he  was  despotism  tisdf  p«r- 
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«aiiifiM,:uo|)rioeipied  ministers;  a  rapacious  aristocracy,  a  tcrfile  Parlia- 
ineot;-r.flAich  were  the  iostruments  by  which  England  was  delivered  from 
the  yoke  of  Rome.  The  work  which  had  been  begun  by  Henry,  the 
murderer  of  his  wives,  was  continued  by  Somerset,  the  murderer  of  his 
brother,  and  completed  by  Elisabeth,  the  murderer  of  her  guest.  Sprung 
from  bruta]  passion, — nurtured  by  selfish  policy, — ^the  Reformation  in  Eng- 
land displayed  little  of  what  had,  in  other  countries,  distinguished  it, — 
unfliiichiog  and  unsparing  devotion,  boldness  of  speech,  and  singleness  of 
eye.  These  were  indeed  to  be  found ;  but  it  was  in  the  lower  ranks  of 
the  parly  which  opposed  the  authority  of  Rome,  in  such  men  as  Hooper, 
Latimer,  Rogers,  and  Taylor.  Of  those  who  had  any  importartl  share 
in  bringing  the  alteration  about,  the  excellent  Ridley  was  perhaps  the  only 
person  who  did  not  consider  it  as  a  mere  political  job.  Even  Ridley  did 
not  play  a  very  prominent  part.  Among  the  statesmen  and  prelates  who 
priocipally  gave  the  tone  to  the  religious  changes,  there  is  one,  and  one 
only,  whose  conduct  partiality  ilself  can  attribute  to  any  other  than  interes* 
ted  motives.  It  is  not  strange^  therefore,  that  his  character  should  have 
been  the  subject  of  fierce  controversy.  We  need  not  say  that  we  speak  of 
Granmer. 

Mr.  Hallam  has  been  severely  censured  for  saying,  with  his  usual  placid 
severity,  that  "  if  we  weigh  the  character  of  this  prelate  in  an  eqiial  ba- 
lance, he  will  appear  far  indeed  removed  from  the  turpitude  imputed  to 
him  by  his  enemies;  yet  not  entitled  to  any  extraordinary  veneration." 
We  will  venture  to  expand  the  sense  of  Mr.  Hallam,  and  to  comment  on 
it  thus  :  If  we  consider  Granmer  merely  as  a  statesman,  he  will  not  appear 
a  much  worse  man  than  Wolsey,  Gardiner,  Cromwell ,  or  Somerset.  Rut 
iirhen  an  attempt  is  made  to  set  him  up  as  a  saint,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for 
any  man  of  sense,  who  knows  the  history  of  the  times  well,  to  preserve 
bis  gravity.  If  the  memory  of  the  Archbishop  had  been  left  to  find  its  own 
place,  be  would  soon  have  been  lost  among  the  crowd  which  is  mingled — 

'^  A  quel  caUrro  ooro 
Degti*  angeli.  che  non  furon  ribelli, 
Ne  for  Mdi  a  Dio,  ma  per  m  ftiro.** 

And  the  only  notice  which  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  take  of  his 
name ,  would  have  been 

^  Non  ragioniam  di  lai ;  ma  f  oarda,  e  pawa.**    ' 

Bat  when  his  admirers  challenge  for  him  a  place  in  the  noble  army  of  mar- 
tyrs, his  claims  require  fuller  discussion. 

The  shameful  origin  of  his  history,  common  enough  in  the  scandalous 
[:hroDicles  of  courts,  seems  strangely  out  of  place  in  a  hagiology.  Granmer 
rose  into  favour  by  serving  Henry  in  the  disgraceful  affair  of  his  first  di- 
rorce.  He  promoted  the  marriage  of  Anne  Boleyn  with  the  King.  On  a 
TriTolous  pretence  he  pronounced  it  null  and  void.  On  a  pretence,  if  pos- 
Mble»  still  more  frivolous,  he  dissolved  the  ties  which  bound  the  shameless 
yrant  (o  Anne  of  Cleves.  He  attached  himself  to  Cromwell,  while  the 
Ibrtones  of  Cromwell  flourished.  He  voted  for  cutting  off  his  head  without 
ft  trial,  when  (he  tide  of  royal  favour  turned.  He  conformed  backwards 
iod  forwards  as  the  King  changed  his  mind.  While  Henry  lived,  hea^ 
lifted  in  condemning  to  the  flames  those  who  denied  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
uit»lantiation.    When  Henry  died,    he  found  out  that  (he  doctrine  was 

If 
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false.    He  was,  however,  not  at  a  loss  for  people  to  burn.  The  ai 
of  his  station,  and  of  his  grey  hairs,  was  employed  to  oTeroome  the  dipi 
with  which  an  intelligent  and  virtuous  child  regarded  perBecation. 

Intolerance  is  always  bad.  But  the  sanguinary  intolerance  of  ana, 
who  thus  wavered  in  his  creed,  excites  aioatlMng,  towhichitfedificuklB 
give  vent  without  calling  foiil  names.  Equally  false  to  political  and  to  n> 
ligious  obligations,!  he  was  first  the  tool  of  Somerset,  and  then  the  tool  i( 
Northumberland.  When  the  former  wished  to  put  his  own  brotherly 
death,  without  even  the  form  of  a  trial,  he  found  a,ready  instrumeDtin 
Cranmer.  In  spite  of  the  canon  law,  which  forbade  a  churchman  lo  uke 
any  part  in  matters  of  blood,  the  Archbishop  signed  the  warrant  for  tkr 
atrocious  sentence.  When  Somerset  had  been  in  his  turn  destroyed,  b 
destroyer  received  the  scrpport  of  Cranmer  in  his  attempt  to  change  the 
course  of  the  succession. 

The  apology  made  for  him  by  his  admirers  only  renders  bis  condiKi 
more  contemptible.  Ho  complied,  it  is  said,  against  his  belter  judgnni, 
because  he  could  not  resist  the  entreaties  of  £dward!  A  holy  pdaleof 
siity,  one  would  think,  might  be  better  employed  by  die  bedsideofa  dyiM 
child,  than  in  committing  crimes  at  the  request  of  his  disciple,  fffeftad 
shown  half  as  much  firmness  when  Edward  requested  him  to  oomoiil  (rea- 
son, as  he  had  before  shown  when  Edward  requested  him  noCto  oommil 
murder,  he  might  have  saved  the  country  from  one  of  the  greater  nurfor- 
tunes  that  it  ever  underwent.  He  became,  from  whatever  motive,  the 
accomplice  of  the  worlless  Dudley.  The  virtuous  scruples  of  aooliiff 
young  and  amiable  mind  were  to  be  bvercome.  As  Edward  had  beeo  fomd 
into  persecution,  Jane  was  to  be  seduced  into  usurpation.  No  Iransatin 
in  our  annals  is  more  unjustifiable  than  this.  If  a  hereditary  tide  fere  to 
be  respected,  Mary  possessed  it.  If  a  parliamentary  title  were  pfeiMk. 
Mary  possessed  that  also.  H  the  interest  of  the  Protestant  reltgioD  reqa- 
red  a  departure  from  the  ordinary  rule  of  succession,  that  interest  wodd 
have  been  best  served  by  raising  Elisabeth  to  the  throne.  If  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  kingdom  were  considered,  still  stronger  reasons  might  be 
found  for  preferring  Elizabeth  to  Jane.  There  was  great  doubt  whether 
Jane  or  the  Queen  of  Scotland  had  the  belter  claim ;  and  that  doobi 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  produced  a  war,  both  with  Scotland  mi 
with  France,  if  the  project  of  Northumberland  had  not  been  blasted  hi 
infancy.  That  Elizabeth  had  a  better  claim  than  the  Queen  of  SoolU 
was  indisputable.  To  the  part  which  Cranmer,  and  unfortunately  mk 
better  men  than  Grlanmer,  took  in  this  most  reprehensible  scheme,  noA 
of  the  severity  with  which  the  Protestants  were  afterwards  treated  mri  in 
fairness  be  ascribed. 

The  plot  failed  :  Popery  triumphed ;  and  Cranmer  recanted.  ^Mf^ 
look  on  his  recantation  as  a  single  blemish  on  an  honourable  life— the  frailly 
of  an  unguarded  moment.  But,  in  fact,  it  was  in  strict  accordance  viA 
the  system  on  which  he  had  constantly  acted .  It  was  part  of  a  regular^ 
It  was  not  the  first  recantation  thait  he  had  mad&;  and  in  all  prohabiiityt^ 
it  had  answered  its  purpoi^e,  it  would  not  have  been  the  last.  Wedoijj 
blame  him  fiar  not  choosing  to  be  burnt  alive.  It  is  no  very  severe  wjifoadi 
to  any  person  that  he  does  not  possess  heroic  fortitude,  feat  surely  aa»i 
who  liked  the  fire  so  little  should  have  had  Mme  sympathy  forothen  A 
persecutor  who  inflicts  nothing  which  he  is  not  ready  to  endure,  deseri* 
(some  respect.    But  when  a  man  who  loves  his  doctrines  more  than  dielivn 
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of  his  Deiglibours;  loves  his  owo  Utile  Soger  betier  than  his  doctrines,  a  very 
simple  argument,  dJMiori,  will  enable  us  to  estimate  tlie  amount  of  his  be- 
nevolence. 

Bot  his  martyrdom,  it  is  said,  redeemed  every  thing.  It  is  extraordinary 
that  so  much  igiiorance  should  exist  on  this  snbjeet.  The  fact  is,  that  if  a 
martyr  be  a  man  who  chooses  to  die  rather  than  to  renounce  his  opinions, 
Cranmer  was  no  more  a  martyr  than  Dr.  Dodd.  He  died  solely  because 
he  could  not  help  it.  He  never  retraeted  his  recantation  til)  he  found  he 
had  made  it  in  vain.  The  Queen  was  folly  resolved  that,  CsdttioUc  or  Pro- 
testant, he  should  burn.  Then  he  spoke  out,  as  people  generally  speak  out 
when  they  are  at  the  point  of  death,  and  have  nothing  to  hope  or  to  fear  on 
earth.'  if  Mary  had  suffered  him  to  live,  we  suspect  that  he  would  have  heard 
mass  and  received  absolution,  like  a  good  Catholic,  till  the  accession  of  Eliza- 
beth; and  that  he  would  then  have  purchased,  by  another  apostacy,  the 
power  of  burning  men  better  and  braver  than  himself. 

We  do  not  mean,  however,  to  represent  him  as  a  monster  of  wickedness. 
He  was  not  wantonly  cruel  or  treacherous.  He  was  merely  a  -supple,  timid,, 
interested  courtier,  in  limes  of  frequent  and  viotoit  change.  That  which  haa 
always  been  represented  as  his  distinguiflliing  virtue,  the  bcilily  with  which 
he  forgave  his  enemies,  belongs  to  the  character.  Those  of  his  class  are 
never  vindictive,  and  never  grateful.  A  present  interest  effitoes  past  services 
and  past  injuries  from  their  minds  together.  Their  only  object  is  self-pre- 
servation ;  and  for  this  dley  conciliate  tlioae  who  wrong  them,  just  as  they 
abandon  those  who  serve  them.  Before  we  extol  a  man  for  his  forgiving 
teuiper,  we  should  inquire  whether  he  Is  dbove  revenge,  or  below  it. 

Somerset,  with  as  litUe  principle  as  his  coadjutor,  had  a  firmer  and  more 
conunanding  mind.  Of  Henry,  an  orthodox  Catholic,  excepting  that  the 
Dhose  to  be  his  own  Pope,  and  of  Elizabeth,  who  eertainly  had  no  objection 
to  the  theology  of  Rome,  we  need  say  nothing.  But  these  four  persons  were 
the  great  authors  of  the  English  Reformation.  Three  of  them  had  a  direct 
ioterest  in  the  extension  of  the  royal  prarogative.  The  fourth  was  the  ready 
loci  of  any  who  could  frighten  him.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  from  what  mo- 
ive,  and  on  what  plan,  suchpersonswould  be  inclined  to  remodel  the  Church. 
The  scheme  was  merely  to  rob  the  Babylonian  enchantress  of  her  orna- 
ments, to  transfer  (he  full  cup  of  her  sorceries  to  other  hands,  spilling  as 
iltle  as  possible  by  the  way.  The  Catholic  doctrines  and  rites  were  to  be 
retained  in  (he  Church  of  England ;  but  the  King  was  to  exercise  the  control 
vhieh  had  formeiiv  belonged  to  the  Roman  Pontiff.  In  (his  Henry  for  a 
jme  succeeded.  The  extraordinary  force  of  his  character,  the  fortunate  si- 
uaiion  in  wliioh  he  stood  with  respect  to  foreign  powers,  and  the  vast  re- 
lounces  which  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  placed  at  his  disposal, 
cabled  him  to  oppress  both  the  religious  factions  equally.  He  punished 
¥ilh  impartial  severity  those  who  renounced  the  doctrines  of  Rome,  and 
hoso  who  acknowledged  her  jurisdiction.  The  basis,  however,  on  which 
le  attempted  lo  establish  his  power,  was  too  narrow.  It  would  have  been 
mpoasible  even  for  him  long  to  persecute  both  persuasions.  Even  under 
M  reign  there  had  been  insurrections  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics,  and  signs 
f  a  spirit  which  was  likely  soon  to  produce  insurrection  on  the  part  of  the 
^rotekants.  It  was  plainly  necessary,  therefore,  that  Che  government  should 
3rin  an  alliance  with  one  or  with  the  other  side.  To  recognise  the  Papal 
upremacy  would  have  been  to  abandon  its  whole  design.  Reluctantly  and 
ullenly  it  at  last  joined  the  Protestants.    In  forming  this  junction,  its  object 
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was  (0  procure  as  much  aid  as  possible  for  its  selfish  aiidertakiag,  vA\o 
make  the  smallest  possible  concessions  to  the  spirit  of  religious  ionoYatioo. 

From  this  compromise  the  Church  of  England  sprung  in  many  respeds, 
indeed,  it  has  been  well  for  her,  that  in  an  age  of  exuberant  zeal,  her  pris- 
cipal  founders  were  mere  politicians.  To  this  circnmstance  she  owes  her 
moderate  articles,  her  decent  ceremonies,  her  noble'  and  pathetic  litorgy. 
Her  worship  is  not  disfigured  by  mummery.  Yet  she  has  pieserved,  iot 
far  greater  degree  than  any  of  her  Protestant  sisters,  that  art  of  striking  ih^ 
the  senses,  and  filling  the  imagination,  in  which  the  Catholic  Church  8d 
•nnnently  eicels.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  she- continued  to  be,  formoie 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  servile  handmaid  of  ihonarchy,  the  steady 
enemy  of  public  lib^ty.  The  divine  right  of  kings,  and  the  duly  of  pis- 
sively  obeying  all  their  commands,  were  her  favourite  tenets.  Sbe  held  then 
firmly  through  times  of  oppression,  persecution,  and  Kcentiousness;  wlijle 
law  was  trampled  down;  while  Judgment  was  perverted ;  while  the  people 
were  eaten  as  thongh  they  were  bread.  Once,  and  buf  oncc-^er  a  mo- 
ment, and  but  for  a  mometX, — when  her  own  dignity  and  property  were 
touched,  she  forgot  to  practise  the  submission  which  she  had  taught. 

Elizabeth  clearly  discerned  the  advantages  which  were  to  be  derived froor 
a  close  connexion  between  the  monarchy  and  the  priesthood,  ittbethne 
ef  her  accession,  indeed  she  evidently  meditated  a  partial  reconciliatioo  intb 
Rome.  And  throughout  her  whole  life>  she  leaned  strongl  y  to  some  of  the 
most  obnoxious  parts  of  the  Catholic  system.  But  her  imperious  toper, 
het  keen  sagaci^,  and  her  peculiar  situation,  soon  led  her  lo  attach bendf 
completely  ta  a  church  which  was  all  her  own.  On  the  same  principle oa 
which  she  joined  it,  she  attempted  to  driye  all  her  people  within  its  pileby 
persecution.  She  supported  it  by  severe  penal  laws,  not  because  shethooghr 
conformity  ta  its  discipline  necessary  to  salvation ;  but  because  it  was  the 
fastness  which  arbitrary  power  was  making  strong  for  itself;  because  sheei- 
pected  a  more  profound  obedience  from  those  who  saw  in  her  both  their 
eivil  and  their  ecclesiastical  head*  than  from  those  who,  like  tbePapisis,  i»- 
eribed  spiritual  authority  to  the  Pope,  or  from  those  who,  like  some  ofike 
Puritans,  ascribed  it  only  to  Heaven.  To  dissent  from  her  establishmestf » ^ 
to  dissent  from  an  institution  founded  with  an  express  view  to  the  maiBk* 
nance  and  extension  of  the  royal  prerogative. 

This  great  Queen  and  her  successors,  by  considering  conformity  aai 
loyalty  as  identical,  at  length  made  them  so.  With  respect  tolbeb- 
tiiolies,  indeed,  the  rigour  of  persecution  abated  after  her  death.  Jaaei 
soon  found  that  they  were  unable  to  injure  him ;  and  that  the  aDimostf 
which  the  Puritan  party  felt  towards  them,  drove  them  of  neeesNtT|o 
take  refuge  under  bis  throne.  Durihg  the  subsequent  cooflid,  wt 
fault  was  any  thing  but  disloyalty.  On  the  other  hand.  Janes  UfA 
the  Puritans  with  far  more  than  the  hatred  of  Elisabeth.  Herattrsion 
to  them  was  political, — his  was  personal.  The  sect  had  plagued  him 
in  Scotland,  where  he  was  weak ;  and  he  was  determined  to  be  erea 
with  them  in  England,  where  he  was  powerful.  PersecutioD  gradaalhf 
changed  a  sect  into  a  faction.  That  there  was  any  thing  ia  the  re- 
ligious opinions  of  (he  Puritans,  which  rendered  them  hostile  to  meoarcby, 
has  never  been  proved  to  our  satisfaction.  After  our  civil  contest,  it  becanc 
the  fashion  to  say  that  Presbyterianism  was  connected  with  RepubiicasiflB; 
just  as  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  say,  since  tfie  time  of  the  French  Kes^ 
lution,  that  Infidelity  is  connected  with  Republicanism.    It  is  perfectly 
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true,  that  a  church  constituted  on  the  Calvinistic  model,  will  not  strengthen 
the  bands  of  the  sovereign  so  much  as  hierarchy,  which  consists  of  several 
ranks,  difTering  in'dignity  and  emolument,  and  of  which  all  the  members 
are  constantly  looking  to  the  government  ((ft  promotion.  But  experience 
has  clearly  shown  that  a  Calvinistic  Church,  like  every  other  church,  is 
disaffected  when  it  is  persecuted,  quiet  when  it  is  tolerated,  and  actively 
loyal  when  it  is  favoured  and  cherished.  Scotland  has  had  a  Presbyterian 
Mlablishment  during  a  century  and  a  half;  yet  her  General  Assembly  has 
not,  during  that  period,  given  half  so  nmch  trouble  to  the  Grovernment  as 
the  Convocation  of  the  Church  of  England  gave  to  it  during  the  thirty  years 
which  followed  the  Revolution.  That  James  and  Charles  should  have  been 
mistaken  in  this  point  is  not  surprising.  But  we  are  astonished,  we  must 
confess,  when  writers  of  our  own  time,  men  who  have  before  them  tho 
proof  of  what  toleratfon  can  effect,-^men  who  may  see  with  their  own  eyes 
that  the  Presbyterians  are  no  such  monsters,  when  government  is  wise 
enough  to.  let  them  alone,  should  defend  the  old  persecutions,  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  indispensable  to  the  saloty  of  the  church  and  the  throne. 

How  persecution  protects  churches  and  thrones  was  .seon<  made  ma-- 
ntfest.  A  systematic  political  opposition,  vehement,  daring;  and  inflexible, 
sprang  from  a  schism  about  triOes,  altogether  uneonneeled  with  the  real  in- 
terests of  religion  or  ot  the  state.  Before  theekse  ofrthe  reign  of  Elizabeth 
it  began  to  show  itself.  It  broke  forth  on  the  question  of  tte  monthlies. 
Even  the  imperial  Lioness  was  compelled  toabuidon  her  prey,  and  slowly 
and  fiercely  to  recede  before  the^assailants^  Thespirit  of  liberty  grew  with 
the  growing  wealth  and  intelligence  of  the-people.  The  feeble  struggles 
and  insults  of  James  irritated  instead  of  suppressing  it.  And  the  events 
which  immediately  followed  the  accession  of  his  son  portended  a  contest,  of 
no  common  severity,  between  a  King  resolved  to  be  ahsolute^  and  people 
resolved  to  be  free** 

*  It  «M  my  inlntioo  to  felacft  mora  oopioodr  from  th^  hiitorieal  aepMtnenl  of  the  Ediobnigii 
Review.  The  length  of  ihe  artidee  precludes,  the  poeeibQity  ol  doing  lo ;  and  it  would  be  !■• 
practicable  to  eonmnee  them  without  breaking  the  coonexioo  necomary  to  preeer? e  muliBminhed 
ilie  iatereit  of  the  namthre.  In  comeqneaoe  of  ibk,  1  have  been  reltictantlj  compelled  to  eschido 
^many  oeeful  Eanyn.  I  beg  to  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  the  following : — Hiitoiy  of  tba 
Depoeifion  of  the  King  of  Sweden.  Vot  xxi.  page  159. — Abstract  of  the  Life  of  James  the  ind, 
cOBlaiatog  a  mass  of  very  curious  information  concerning  thai  Monareh.  not  to  be  found  in  an^ 
other  Biography  of  him.  It  was  coinpiled  from  the  Stuart  MSS.  in  Carlton  House.  Vol.  xxti. 
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EXPEDITION  AGAINST  COPENHAGEN.  * 

Tbb  privilege  which  we  enjoy  in  this  ooUDtry  ^  of  disciiwiig  every  pubfe 
occarrenoe  with  all  the  firMloiii  and  the  keenoess  which  helodg  to  oarinli- 
tical  or  physical  cohstitutiQn»  though  {nrodiictive  of  incalculable  boefilts 
the  whole,  has  been  the  source  of  some  evils*  The  most  cossidentte, 
perhaps,  of  these,  is  the  habit  to  which  it  has  formed  us  of  limiliiig  our 
attention  io  the  subject  of  the  day,  and  dismissing  entirely  Jrom  oor  n- 
flection  every  topi6  upon  which  our  contending  parties  have  eoee  My 
delirered  their  (pinions.  Ainong  a  nation  of  newstnongers  and  poliliaiitt, 
this  can  scarcely  be  otherwise.  Novelty  is  the  great  demand  A  the  ai^ 
ficial ;  aiid,  wbiere  ever j  day  supplies  something  new  and  diipotabfe,  lb 
most  important  measures  must  take  their  turn  with  the  most  iDsgniiuiaBl; 
and  discussions  which  are  toinQuence  the  fate  of  future  genentioBSBHt 
give  place  to  the  paltry  recriminatiops  of  individuals  whose  nimesue  »- 
torious. 

There  »e  topics,  however,  which  it  seems  to  be  a  duty  Io  try,  al  ieMt, 
to  rescue  from  this  periodical  oblivion,  and  to  which  the  puUic  alMkiB 
ought,  if  possible,  to  be  directed,  after  they  have  ceased  to  be  the  walek- 
w^s  of  faction,  or  the  yehicles  of  personal  abuse.  There  are  obfeds  soi 
and  then  to  be  seen  above  the  political  horizon,  which,  though  eonfouDded, 
by  the  dazzled  and  short-sighted  eyes  of  party  or  of  idle  curiosity,  wilh 
the  transient  meteors  of  the  atmosphere,  are  yet  destined  to  hold  Uieir 
course  in  the  eyes  of  many  generations,  and  to  exert  a  visible  influeBoea 
every  part  of  the  system  in  which  they  appear.  There  are  events  of  greii 
example,  and  of  terrible  warning.  There  are  measures  which  leare  i 
taint  or  a  healing  virtue  behind  them,  long  after  the  period  of  IheiriiMlf- 
Yidual  consummation;  and  principles  which,  though  first  disclosed  ioeieit> 
that  seem  but  common  subjects  of  wrangling  or  censure,  yet  entail  a  lik*- 
sing  or  a  curse  on  the  nations  by  which  they  are  adopted.  The  partitioorf 
Poland  excited  less  sensation  in  England  than  a  Westminster  deetioi,  or 
the  capture  of  a  solitary  frigate;  and  yet,  by  that  blow,  the  keyatoM^m 
struck  out  of  the  arch  of  European  independence.  The  expeditioo  toCo- 
penhagen  is  1^  thought  of  at  this  moment  than  the  City  Address,  or  Ibe 
merits  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley ;  and  yet  that  one  measure  has  probaMjea- 
sured  the  subjugation  of  the  North,  and  confirmed  the  alienation  of  the 
whole  Continent  from  this  country.  We  do  not  know  whether  aay  thiog 
that  we  can  say  can  recall  the  attention  of  the  public  to  a  topic  which,  .ia 
the  language  of  the  quidnuncs,  is  now  so  completely  gone  by;  but  the  time 

*  An  Examinatioii  of  the  GaQset  vvhich  led  to  the  late  Expedition  against  Copenfaa^*   W 
an  Obwrver. — Vol.  liii.  page  488.    January,  1809. 
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which  we  have  choseD  for  its  discussioQ  Will  be  received,  we  lu>pe,  as  a 
proof  that  we  engage  in  it  for  better  purposes  than  those  of  faction ;  and 
that  we  wish  to  address  ourselves  to  the  reason,  and  not  to  the  passions  or 
prejudices,  of  our  readers. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  the  outset,  to  consider  the  conjuncture 
at  which  this  extraordinary  proceeding  was  adopted.  In  the  year  1807  we 
beheld  the  continent  of  Europe  apparently  prostrate  before  the  armies  of 
Vrance.  The  dis6ipline  of  Austria  and  Prussia  had  disappeared  before  thor 
numbers,  their  enthusiasm,  and  the  {Hredomidant  genius  of  their  leader. 
The  sovereigns  of  those  countries  had  seen  tfaeilr  capitals  filled  wifii  hostilo^ 
armies,  and  their  flying  coutts  hovering  on  the  frontiers  oi  their  farmer 
dominions.  The  house  of  Hapsburgh  bad  ceased  to  give  empefors  to 
Germany ;  and  the  downfall  of  a  constitution,  transmitted  from  the  feudal  ages, 
beheld  without  astonishment,  and  possibly  without  regret.  The  King  of 
Prussia  saw  the  ancient  possession  and  recent  ^oquisitioBs  of  the  house  of 
Brandenburgh  alike  a  prey  to  the  overwhefaoEiing  power  of  the  conqueror; 
and,  from  the  remote  city  of  Koiiingsberg,  contempkted  the  mighty  rmin 
with  which  the  wretched  politics  of  his  own  cabinet  had  overspread  the 
regions  of  the  North.  On  the  banks  of  the  Vistula  ibe  Russians  still  dis- 
puted the  further  progress  of  the  enwoy ;  but  tieitber  the  protracted  severity 
of  a  northern  winter,  the  difficulty  of  proeurmg  supplies  and  rein(6reeBKDt» 
at  so  great  a  distance  frotn  France,  nor  the  reluctant  and  indignant  submis- 
sion of  the  intennedlate  countries,  could  encourage  them  to  hazard  a  decislvo 
action.  The  retmrn  of  summer  had  permitted  Bonaparte  to  resumie  offensive 
operations,  focilitated  the  communication  of  his  different  armies,  and  led  to 
the  battle  of  Friedland,  which  appears  to  havo  convinced  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  of  the  necessity  of  peace.  The  treaty  of  Til^t,  concluded  on  the  8th 
of  July,  rather  proclaimed  than  confirmed  the  power  of  Bonaparte,  and  the 
weakness  of  his  adversaries. 

At  that  period,  the  humiliation  of  the  continental  sovereigns  was  very 
generally  mistaken  in  England  for  the  forcible  and  complete  subjugation  of 
their  territories.  An  interval  of  fifteen  years  of  war  and  revolution  had 
almost  caused  it  to  be  forgotten  (hat  the  fate  of  a  brave  end  unanimous  people 
cannot  be  permanently  decided  by  a  few  pitched  battles.  The  fortune  of 
every  country  depends  on  (he  numbers  and  character  of  its  inhabitants ;  and 
the  immense  population  of  Germany,  vnth  their  atheletic  forms,  hardy 
habits,  and  native  courage,  would  not  have  struggled  in  vain,  in  a  contest 
which  had  really  called  their  powers  into  action*  But  the  German  nations 
had  witnessed  the  weak  and  versatile  policy,  and  experienced  the  oppression , 
of  their  own  governmepts.  In  their  military  leaders  they  saw  no  talents 
adequate  to  defence ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  all  motives  fitted  to  inspire 
enthusiasm,  the  advantage  of  submission  gt  renstance  became  a  matter  of 
calculation,  and  the  cel^ity  of  the  enemy's  marches  afforded  little  time  for 
deliberation.  On  England,  indeed,  the  eyes  of  all  were  fixed.  In  her  they 
beheld  a  power  which  had  uaifonnly  resisted,  with  vigour,  and  with  com-- 
parative  success,  the  encroachments  of  the  continental  despot.  She  had 
always  supplied  the  enemies  of  France  profusely  with  the  peeuoiary  meaA& 
of  warfare ;  her  insular  situation,  her  invincible  fleets,  and  the  loyal  unani- 
mky  of  her  inhabitaiits,  held  out  a  peinanent  encouragement  to  every  nation 
disposed  to  assert  their  Independence,  and  reared  up  a  bnlwaA  against 
imiv^^  dominion.    Her  enemies,  indeed,  had  foond  occasion  to  dissemi- 
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nate  more  thaer  suspicions  as  to  the  purity  of  the  motiYes  wbicb  prompted  (]» 
conduct.  But  though  she  had  stooped  after  sugar  islaoda  and  plantations  of 
pepper,  she  had  been  faithful  to  her  engagements  with  her  allies;  and  had 
adopted  no  measure  obviously  the  result  of  a  selfish  policy.  In  straggling 
to  support  the  political  system  of  civilised  Europe,  she  had  respected  thelavg 
hy  which  it  was  regulated.  She  was  evidently  regaining  character  eren 
with  her  conwiercial  rivals ;  and  the  tone  of  high  honour  and  inflexible 
justice,  which  sounded  in  her  public  declarations,  and  in  the  speeches  of  her 
parliamentary  orators,  had  unquestionably  established  a  very  genenl 
aeoiiinent  of  admiration  and  confidence.  In  the  actual  posture  of  allun, 
indeed,  these  sentiments  were  mere  latent  sparks,  which  subsequent  eyeob 
Hiight  kindle  or  extinguish.  Her  influence  and  reputation  wete  placed  in 
ber  own  keeping ;  and  if  the  sketch  we  have  ventured  to  delineate  of  the  slate 
of  Europe  be  at  all  correct,  it  will  be  easy  to  see  of  what  importance  it  was 
to  the  whole  civilised  world,  that  England  should  have  persevered  in  a  line 
of  conduct  calculated  to  conciliate  confidence,  and  to  command  respeoL 

In  her  transactions  with  the  court  of  St.  Peterslnlrgh  she  had  reeesllf 
displayed  considerable  magnanimity.  Her  unqualified  rejection  of  all  lem» 
of  peace  (during  an  administration  confessedly  pacific,)  in  which  ber  ailf 
should  not  be  included,  must  have  left  on  the  mind  of  the  Russian  fflonardi 
a  very  fovourable  impression  of  the  councils  then  prevalent  in  hisMajesifs 
oabinet.  Sweden,  with  more  zeal  than  prudence,  had  ventured  to  become 
a  principal  in  the  war.  The  fall  of  Prussia  had  paved  the  wary  for  an  attid 
on  Swedish  Pomerania ;  and,  unless  England  furnished  speedly  a  nnmerons 
and  well  appointed  army  of  auxiliaries,  all  that  was  left  to  hope  for  was  an 
unmolested  retreat  across  the  waves  of  the  Baltic.  We  shall  never  appreciate 
rightly  the  character  of  the  expedition  against  Copenhagen,  unlesa  we 
recollect  that  it  was  contemporary  with  the  siege  and  evacuation  of  Stralsunf 
and  Rugen;  and  that  the  forces  employed  in  the  spoliation  of  a  neutral  state 
mjght  have  averted  that  of  an  ally,  actually  perpetrating  at  the  same  tine, 
and  at  no  great  distance. 

In  the  midst  of  so  much  error  and  so  much  diaster,  Denmark  hadi^- 
mained  unmolested,— ^protected  by  the  firm  but  temperate  politics  of  her 
court ;  by  the  attachment  of  her  inhabitants  to  the  family  of  the  sovereigD, 
and  to  their  own  national  independence,  by  the  rigid  observance  of  a  stiiet 
neutrality ;  and  by  the  moral  turpitude  attached  to  a  profligate  aggression. 
But  mere  innocence  has  always  beeii  a  feeble  barrier  against  unprineipM 
power;  and  the  precautions  of  this  state  betrayed,  without  mitigating,  her 
alarm  for  that  portion  of  her  territory  exposed  to  invasion.  From  the 
general  policy  of  the  ruler  of  France,  every  thing  was  to  be  apprehended. 
The  open  country  of  Holstein  opposed  no  barrier :  its  fertility  and  riebes 
invited  and  facilitated  the  entrance  of  that  army  which  had  long  hofered  a 
its  frontiers;  and  as  it  was  uncertain  how  long  it  mi^t  continue  toic^ 
them,'^the  Crown  Prince,  draining  the  rest  of  his  dominions  of  their  forces, 
had  for  three  years  kept  the  flower  of  the  Danish  youth  assembled  oi  to 
borders  of  Holstein,  to  defend  the  only  quarter  in  which  aggression  ins 
then  conceived  to  be  possible.  Still  it  was  apprehended,  that,  in  (he  exlM^ 
plains  of  Holstein,  numbers  would  assert  their  usual  superiority:  ^^^^ 
however,  protected  by  its  poverty  and  its  mountains,  was  <^^^^^^ 
of  a  successful  defence ;  and,  whilst  the  fleet  of  Denmark  was  deddedy 
superior  to  any  which  France  could  bring  out  against  her,  thesecoiitfM 
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Ihe  Scaodinavian  Mes  was  never  supposed  to  be  doubtful .  The  co-operatioD 
of  the  Eoglisfa  fleets,  indeed,  was  tacitly  counted  on,  in  any  system  of 
defence  which  an  eventual  aggression  might  render  necessary. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs,  when  a  fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral 
Gambier,  and  filled  with  English  troops,  left  the  shores  of  Great  Britain. 
The  writer  of  this  article,  who  happened  accidentally  to  be  at  Copenhagen 
when  the  account  of  this  event  arrived,  witnessed  the  most  unequivocal 
proofs  of  the  sensation  it  excited  amongst  all  classes  in  that  capital.  The  sen- 
timent oi  common  danger  had  obliterated  the  national  animosity  which 
usually  subsisted  between  the  Swedes  and  Danes.  It  was  universally  sup- 
posed that  the  English  army  was  destined  toco-operate  with  the  former,  in 
the  defence  of  Stralsund,  and  in  reconquering  the  rest  of  Swedish  Pomerania ; 
and  all  that  was  feared  was»  that  it  would  arrive  too  late.  The  illusion  was 
however  dissipated  by  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Jackson  at  Copenhagen,  as  pleni- 
potentiary on  the  part  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  on  the  1st  of  August,  liSO?. 

Mr.  Jackson  (as  might  have  been  confidently  predicted)  totally  failed  in 
convincing  the  Grown  Prince  that  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  deprive  his  own 
fciugdoms  and  capital,  during  a  period  critical  beyond  example,  of  a  naval 
defence  provided  at  an  enormous  expense,  considering  the  limited  revenue  of 
Denmark,  in  order  to  add  to  the  naval  power  or  the  security  of  Great  Britain . 
Posterity  will  not,  from  this  circumstance,  judge  unfavourably  of  the  per- 
suasive talents  of  Mr.  Jackson :  but  a  much  more  powerful  negociator  waa 
at  hand.  •  Lord  Cathcart,  with  an  army  of  28,000  men,  disembarked  at 
Wybeck,  on  the  i6th  of  August.  On  t)i&  18tb,  Copenhagen  was  invested. 
**  The  mortar  batteries,"  says  Lord  Gambter,  "  which  had  been  erected  by 
the  army  in  the  several  positions  they  had  taken  round  Copenhagen,  together 
with  the  bomb  vessels,  which  were  placed  in  convenient  situations,  began 
the  bombardment  on  the  morning  of  the  td  September,  with  such  power  and 
eflect.  that  in  a  short  time  the  iovm  was  set  on  fire,  and  by  the  repeated 
diaphargee  of  our  artillery,  was  kept  injlames,  in  different  places^  till  the 
evening  of  the  5th ;  when  a  considerable  part  of  it  being  consumed,  and  the 
conflagration  arrivedat  a  great  height,  threatening  the  speedy  destruction  of 
the  whole  city  J  the  general  commanding  the  garrison  sent  out  a  flag  of  truce. " 
The  result  of  this  transaction  was,  that  the  conquerors  conveyed  to  England 
sixteen  ships  of  the  line,  thirteen  frigates,  and  six  brigs. 

Such,  on  the  largest  calculation,  is  the  amount  of  our  gain  by  this  unpre- 
cedented operation; — ^against  which,  we  have  obviously  to  set  off,  1st,  the 
expense  attending  the  expedition  itself,  which  probably  amounted  to  the 
prime  cost  of  an  equal  number  of  new  vessels  of  the  same  dimensions;  2d, 
4ho  implacable  animosity  of  the  whole  Danish  nation  towards  this  country, — 
devoting  them,  with  all  the  resources  of  Denmark,  to  the  service  of  Bona- 
parte; 3d,  the  resentment  expressed  and  acted  upon  ever  since  by  the 
Kmperor  of  Russia,  which  has  cemented,  if  it  did  not  dictate,  his  alliance 
vriih  the  ruler  of  France.  Lastly,  and  above  all,  the  wreck  of  that  high. 
Daitional  character,  and  consequent  influence,  which  Britain  had  hitherto 
enjoyed  amongst  the"  nations  of  Europe. 

Whoever  has  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  people  of  England 
with  tliose  of  the  Continent,  must  have  remarked  that,  with  a  sense  of 
honour  equally  acute,  the  former  possess  far  mor  rigid  notions  of  morality 
and  justice.  Honesty  and  scrupulous  fidelity  are  necessary  in  extended 
commerce,  and  naturally  infuse  themselves  into  the  general  conduct  of  a 
commercial  people.    The  noble  and  dignified  sentiments  which  actuate  the 
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mind  of  Uie  sovereign  are  universally  acknowledged.  The  eminent  persons 
who  direcl  his  oouncils  are  all  men  of  strict  rectitude  in  private  life.  We 
are  bound,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  the  demand  of  the  navy  of  a  neutnl 
power,  and  the  destruction  of  his  capital  in  order  to  enforce  that  deonwi,  is 
either  consonant  to  political  justice  and  established  maxims,  or  else  thilit 
was  urged  by  a  danger  so  vast  and  imminent  as  to  justify  the  grossest  viola- 
tion of  general  principles.  We  propose  to  consider  the  arguments  which 
have  been  advanced  in  support  of  this  last  and  only  rational  proposition ;  nd 
^  we  may  begin  with  a  short  view  of  the  reasoning  of  the  author  before  as. 
It  has  been  the  policy  of  Bonaparte  to  attack  England  through  the  me- 
dium of  her  commerce.  For  that  purpose,  the  possession  of  UoisteiD  m 
of  the  utmost  importance,  by  enabling  him  to  exclude  British  manohdttrei 
and  colonial  pruduce  from  Toningen,  tlie  only  considerable  dep6t  thenopeo 
to  them  on  the  Continent.  This  being  obviously  his  interest,  it  is  maDifesllkt 
he  vrould  not  have  continued  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  Denmark;  bot,hif- 
ingposs^sed  himself  of  Holstein,  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  pusingiDlo 
Zealand ;  and.  the  possession  of  iJie  Danish  fleet  would  unavoidably  lead  to 
that  of  Sweden  and  Russia  also.  Besides,  the  Danes  did  not  mean  todefeod 
themselves;  otherwise,  the  fortifications  of  Reodsburgh  and  Gtocksiadt 
would  have  been  strengthened  and  augmented.  On  these  argumeols-uid 
we  really  can  discover  no  others  in  the  work— it  seems  enough  to  ny,  that 
thou^  the  Danes  did  not  consider  themselves  adequate  to  the  deCence  ol 
Holstein,  if  attacked  by  such  a  force  as  France  could  hring  against  it,  they 
did  undoubtedly  rely  upon  being  able  to  defend  their  islands,  until  attacked 
by  a  oaval  force  equal  to  their  own. 

It  would  be  uncandid,  however,  to  judge  of  this  extraordinary  meamt 
by  the  reasonings  of  this  anonymous  writer.  Let  us,  therefore,  haveie- 
course  to  the  declarations  of  his  Majesty's  ministers.  In  that  published  oa 
the  %^\h  of  September,  1807,  the  late  measures  in  the  Baltic  are  thus  at- 
counted  for: — <*  His  Majesty  had  received  the mowt paeiiiee  in^rm^ 
of  the  determination  of  the  present  ruler  of  Franoe  to  occupy  with  a  militarf 
force  the  territory  of  Holstein,  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  Great  BriUJa 
from  her  accustomed  channels  o(  communication  with  the  Continent;  oC  it- 
ducing  or  compelling  the  court  of  Denmark  to  close  the  passage  of  the  Sols' 
against  the  British  commerce  and  navigation;  and  of  availing  himself  of  Ibe 
aid  of  the  Danish  marine,  for  the  invasion  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland: 
and  further,  "  Holstein  once  occupied,  Zealand  would  be  atthemerqf^ 
France,  and  the  navy  of  Denmark  at  her  disposal." 

Now  though  it  cannot  well  be  denied  that,  ever  since  the  oecupatioii « 
Hanover,  Bonaparte  might  have  taken  possession  of  Holstein,  it  by  aoneitf 
follows  that  he  had  the  same  power  over  the  Danish  marine.  Yet,of|M 
ihree  objects  specified  in  the  declaration,  the  last  only — ^namely,  theiarMM 
of  the  British  lales-^an  b^  pretended  to  have  been  prevented  by  the  w» 
expedition;  since  England  is  now  completely  excluded  from  the  P^^ 
Denmark,  and  all  the  aeamen  and  naval  means  of  that  country  are  at  IK 
disposal  of  the  enemy. 

Bui  in  the  declaration  against  Russia,  dated  18th  December,  1BD8,  in  Re- 
counting tor  the  expedition  against  Copenhagen  no  allusion  whatever  is  w 
to  the  positive  information  detailed  in  the  first.  Here  it  is  said, ''  His  V^ 
jesty  laels  hime^f  under  no  obligation  to  offer  any  atonrafient  or  ftpo^^^ 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  for  the  expedition  agamst  Copenhagen.  It  >^^. 
those  who  were  parties  to  the  secret  arrangements  of  Tilsit  to  demand  sau*- 
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faction  for  a  measure  to  which  those  arrangements  gave  rise,  and  by  which 
one  of  the  objects  has  been  happily  defeated/'  Again,  *'  His  Majesty  was 
prepared  to  employ,  for  the  advancement  of  the  common  objects  of  the  war, 
those  forces  which,  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit ,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
employing,  to  disconcert  a  comhination  directed  against  his  own  immediate 
interests  and  security." 

It  thus  appears  that'  it  was  not  in  consequence  of  Bonaparte's  determin- 
ation to  occupy  Holstein,  that  the  expedition  took  place ;  but  of  secret  articles 
of  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  by  which  a  combination  was  formed  hostile  to  Great 
Britain.  Be  it  so.  The  Ministry  wished  it,  then,  at  that  time  to  be  under- 
stood that,  previously  to  the  sailing  of  Lord  Gambier  on  the  26th  of  July, 
they  were  in  possession  of  the  secret  articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  con- 
cluded on  the  8th ;  though  it  has  siDCe  been  distinctly  admitted,  in  both 
houses  of  parliament,  that  information  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  did  not 
reach  the  British  government  till  the  8th  of  August.  But  if  they  were  at 
any  time  in  possession  of  such  articles,  their  conduct  in  not  producing  them 
is  altogether  fnexpiicable.-  The  simple  production  of  the  articles  involved 
no  disclosure  of  the  sources  of  intelligence ;  and  is  it  possible  for  a  moment 
to  suppose  that  ministers  were  in  possession  of  a  document  which  completely 
justified  their  measures — ^would  have  silenced  the  clamours  of  opposition, 
and  eflaced  a  stigma  on  the  national  character ;  and  that  they  yet,  without 
any  imaginable  motive,  preferred  to  suppress  it  ?  Besides,  If,  previously  to 
the  sailing  of  Lord  Gambier,  ministers  knew  ( for  we  apprehend  there  are 
none  who  think  (hat  a  vague  surmise  or  conjecture  would  justify  such  a 
proceeding  as  this) — ^if  they  knew,  we  say,  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was 
a  principal  in  a  combination  for  placing  the  naval  means  of  Denmark  at  the 
disposal  of  France,  and  for  excluding  us  from  the  Sound,  how  shall  we 
account  for  the  forbearance  that  was  observed  towards  Russia  herself — for 
the  policy  that  spared  her  fleets  in  the  Baltic  and  the  Mediterranean — her 
merchant  ships  in  our  ports,  and  her  commerce  in  every  quarter?  How 
shall  we  account  for  the  hopes  long  afterwards  held  out  by  Mr.  Canning 
and  Lord  Leveson  Gower,  of  the  adjustment  of  a  commercial  treaty  with 
that  monarch  ?  Or  how  shall  we  account  for  the  manner  in  which  the  sup- 
posed combination  is  alludecl  to  in  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary's  private 
letter  of  the  38th  of  September,  in  which  it  is  mentioned,  not  as  the  result 
of  secret  articles  actually  ratified  by  his  Imperial  Majesty,  but  under  the  vague 
designation  of  "  a  plan  brought  forti'ard  at  the  conferences  of  Tilsit?"  It 
is  not  in  this  manner  that  formal  stipulations  are  usually  characterised ;  and, 
indeed,  in  point  of  fact,  we  believe  it  is  now  universally  admitted  that  the 
secret  articles  of  Tilsit  related  exclusively  to  arrangements  eventually  to 
take  place  in  the  south  of  Europe  ;  and  that  the  hostile  combination  in  the 
Baltic  would  never  have  been  more  than  a  plan  of  Bonaparte j  if  the  attack 
on  Copenhagen  had  not  united  Russia  and  Denmark  in  a  zealous  and  cordial 
co-operation  in  his  hostile  designs. 

It  has  indeed  been  contended,  and  from  high  authority,  that  ministers 
never  had  any  occasion  to  produce  proof  of  their  assertions ;  that  the  facts 
which  justify  the  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet  were  public  and  notorious : 
— the  power  and  animosity  of  France ;  the  weakness  and  hostile  disposition 
of  Denmark ;  and  the  importance  of  her  navy  towards  the  success  of  any 
plan  which  the  enemy  may  adopt  for  the  invasion  of  these  realms.  These 
circumstances,  it  has  been  said,  make  out  a  case  of  necessity  ;  and  the 
measure  adopted  was  one  of  self-preservation,  the  first  law  of  nature.    Of 
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all  the  links  in  this  chain  of  raUooinatfon,  Ihode  which  most  required  top* 
port  were,  the  inability  of  Denmark  to  resist  the  seizure  of  her  fleet  by 
France  ;  and  that,  even  in  such  a  case,  Great  Britain  was  menaced  wHfa  a 
danger  so  imminent,  as  to  justify  an  attack  on  a  neutral  power.  On  the  first 
of  those  points,  it  was  contended,  that  the  invasion  of  Zealand  from  Holatein 
might  be  effected  without  difficulty,  since  cruisers  cannot  always  keep  their 
stations  in  the  Belt,  nor,  consequently,  always  prevent  the  passage  of  troops. 
The  importance  of  the  subject  will  induce  us  to  examine  each  propositioa 
separately. 

The  animosity  of  Bonaparte  we  readily  admit.  But,  with  respect  lo  his 
power,  the  humiliation  of  Austria  and  extinction  of  Prussia  had  notcoDverled 
the  brave  and  robust  nations  of  Germany  into  the  willing  instruments  of  his 
despotism.  The  unsuccessful  campaign  of  Russia,  though  it  rendered  peace 
expedient,  had  not  alienated  the  esteem  of  the  Emperor  from  this  country, 
and  still  less  that  of  the  Russian  nation ;  nor  could  it  have  created  in  eilfaer 
any  attachment  to  France.  However  improbable,  let  it  be  admitted  as  not 
impossible,  that  Denmark  might  have  been  compelled  to  become  a  reluctant 
auxiliary  of  Bonaparte,  and  an  unwilling  instrument  in  his  hands  for  fbe 
subjugation  of  other  nations.  But  it  was  reserved  for  the  Danish  expedilioo, 
to  unite  with  Bonaparte  the  hearts  and  resources  of  all  the  inbabilaofs  o( 
Denmark  and  Russia.  The  conferences  of  Erfurth  furnish  an  iostmctive 
commentary  on  our  Baltic  policy.  The  march  of  the  veteran  troops  of 
France  from  the  Oder  to  the  Ebro,  proves  at  once  the  confidence  established 
between  Bonaparte  and  the  northern  powers,  and  the  disgust  which  the 
violence  of  our  measures  was  naturally  calculated  to  excite.  Thus  it  is,  that 
one  precipitate  step  has  levelled  with  the  dust  that  fair  fabric  of  moral 
grandeur,  which  would  probably  have  rendered  England  the  rallying  point 
of  Europe,  in  the  dawn  of  happier  times. 

If,  by  the  weakness  of  Denmark,  be  meant  any  thing  else  than  her  in- 
capacity to  defend  the  fleet  which  we  seized,  we  cannot  perceive  that  it 
furnishes  any  justification  of  the  measdre.  Were  Lord  Wellesley's  as- 
sertion correct,  that  ships  cannot  keep  their  station  in  the  Belt,  nor  prevent 
the  transport  of  troops  into  Zealand,  the  question  indeed  would  be  materially 
changed.  But  the  first  naval  authority  in  this  country.  Earl  St.  Vinceol, 
affirmed,  in  the  presence  of  Lords  Cathcart  and  Gambler,  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  and  challenged  contradiction,  that  it  was  easier  to  invade  Gml 
Britain  from  Boulogne,  than  Zealand  from  Funen,  on  account  of  the  number 
of  gun-boats  that  might  be  collected,  and  the  excellence  of  the  anchorage  io 
the  Belt.  This  proposition  was  not  disputed  in  that  House ;  nor  did  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  or  Sir  Home  Popham,  in  the  other, 
attempt  to  state  any  observations  to  detract  from  its  weight.  So  much,  ffaen, 
for  the  assertion,  that,  "  Holstein  once  occupied,  Zealand  was  at  the  nqti 
of  France,  and  the  navy  of  Denmark  at  her  disposal." 

But,  of  all  the  grounds  on  which  the  expedition  has  been  defended*  the 
least  tenable  is,  the  hostile  disposition  of  the  Danes.  "  It  is  tmpoatiUa  for 
you  to  be  of  that  opinion ! "  exclaimed  the  Emperor  of  Russia ,  in  conversation 
with  Lord  Hutchinson.  To  us  it  certainly  appears  impossible ;  for,  even  if 
we  could  disregard  entirely  the  direct  affirmation  of  his  Majesty,  of  his  fce- 
nerals,  and  of  his  ministers, — and  the  regret  and  reluctance  so  strongly  ex- 
pressed in  resorting  to  such  an  extremity, — we  need  only  reflect,  that  the 
isle  of  Zealand  was  exposed  to  attack  from  England  only — the  province  of 
Holstein  exclusively  from  the  French ;  and  that  the  former,  during  three 
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yearf,  had  been  Btripped  of  every  soldier  that  could  J)e  separated  from  regular 
garrison  duty,  and  the  whole  Danish  army,  with  the  priaee  at  their  head, 
collected  on  the  frontiers  of  the  latter  province ;  whilst  the  fleet  of  Denmark, 
with  the  exception  of  one  ship  of  the  line  was  laid  up  in  ordinary.  But  we 
would  ask  any  man  of  common  sense  and  candour,  Whether,  if  Denmarik 
had  been  conscious  of  listening  to  propositions  affecting  the  vital  interests  of 
Great  Britain,  such  would  have  been  the  distribution  of  her  army,  or  such 
thecondilion  of  her  navy?  A  distinguished  member  of  the  late  administration, 
whoae  exertions  to  procure  justice  for  the  Danes  have  been  equally  able  and 
unavailing,  states  a  fact,  which  decidedly  militates  against  the  supposition 
of  hostile  intentions,— -that  the  number  of  Danish  vessels  in  our  ports,  or 
the  2d  September,  greatly  exceeded  the  average  proportion, — the  number 
aeized  amounting  to  3*20.  Yet  the  College  of  Commerce  at  Copenhagen 
had  assured  the  owners,  so  late  as  the  13th  of  August  (only  two  days  before 
the  arrival  of  the  English  army),  "  that  any  report  of  a  misuiliderstanding 
with  Great  Britain  was  totally  destitute  of  foundation  ;  nothing  having  been 
done  on  their  parts,  whereby  the  good  understanding  hitherto  subsistitig 
betwixt  both  courts  could  any  ways  be  considered  as  lessened  or  inter- 
rupted." 

We  proceed  toconsiderthe  neceeaity  of  the  measure.  The  most  strenuous 
advocates  for  the  expedition  against  Copenhagen  admit,  that  it  can  only  be 
justi6ed  by  necessity;  that  it  forms  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  generous 
maxims  which  Great  Britain  has  adopted,  and  which  foreign  nations  have 
admired  and  applauded ;  but  that  the  danger  resulting  from  the  possession  of 
this  .fleet  by  Bonaparte  was  so  great  and  so  imminent,  that  we  were  justiGed 
in  anticipatmg  his  designs.  Now,  we  entirely  concede  the  truth  of  the  old 
maxim,  ** Solus  papuli  wprema  lejt;''  but  contend,  that  the  danger  ap- 
prehended was  inconsiderable,  remote,  and  contingent;  and,  consequently, 
not  such  as  to  warrant  so  atrocious  an  act  of  aggression  on  a  neutral  bower. 
Ministers  themselves  did  not  imagine  the  country  was  menaced  by  great  and 
imminent  peril :  for  the  plan  which  they  thenadopted  for  augmentingtbe  army 
and  militia  was  avowedly  calculated,  not  for  immediate  operation,  but  for  a 
gradual  increase  of  our  forces.  But  willitbe  seriously  stated,  thatthis  nation 
would  have  been  in  a  slate  of  tremendous  arid  unparalleled  peril,  although  the 
navy  of  Bonaparte  had  been  actually  augmented  by  sixteen  ships,  thirteen 
frigates,  and  six  brigst  Since  when,  we  would  ask,  had  this  force,  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  appeared  so  formidable  to  England  ?  When  the  war  was 
last  renewed,  the  victories  of  our  naval  heroes  had  not  (Completed  the  destruo- 
tion  of  the  French  marine.  France  had  still  a  powerful  fleet;  and  Russia, 
Prussia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark — all  the  northern  powers — were  united  in  a 
confederacy  hostile  to  this  country.  Yet  did  our  measures  at  that  time  argue 
pusillanimity,  or  beget  despondency?  Did  any  man  then  venture  to  state  to 
the  British  nation,  that  the  imminent  perils  which  menaced  these  realms  had 
rendered  obsolete  the  political  code  of  our  ancestors, — and  that  safety  could 
only  be  found  in  imitating  the  violence  and  atrocity  of  the  enemy? 

There  is  only  another  point  of  view  in  which  it  may  be  proper  to  consider 
this  subject.  Could  Denmark  have  consented  to  the  sacrifice  we  demanded  ? 
Her  Continental  possessions  were  exposed  to  French  invasion ;  her  capital 
might  belaid  in  ruins  by  an  English  fleet;  and  her  foreign  possessions  were  at 
the  mercy  of  Great  Britain.  A  strict  neutrality  was  therefore  a  line  of  con- 
duct imperiously  prescribed  to  the  Crown  Prince,  by  the  local  peculiarities  of 
his  territories.     We  have  the  authority  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  public 
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and  repealed  menaces  of  Bonaparte,  and  our  own  experienee,  to  coD^ineeos, 
that  neither  threats  nor  promises  would  induce  him  to  depart  fn>in  it.  if' 
however,  Bonaparte  eftiould  cease  to  respect  his  neutrality,  and  seize  upoft 
Holstein,  what  means  of  d^ence  had  the  Grown  Prince  left,  excepting  Ids 
fleet,  of  which  we  demanded  the  surrender?  Without  it,  indeed,  his  capital. 
with  the  rest  of  his  dominions,  must  have  fallen  a  prey.  That  fleet  wag  con- 
structed at  an  immense  expense,  and  constructed  for  the  security  of  Deomaii. 
Never  was  that  security  more  imminently  endangered;  and  at  that  tm 
crisis,  it  is  demanded,  in  deposit,  to  add  to  the  security  of  Great  BritaiD,— d- 
thou^  the  immediate  conquest  of  Holstein,  and,  according  to  his  Majesty's 
declaration  of  the  25th  of  September,  the  seizure  of  Zealand  by  the  Freodi, 
must  have  been  the  inevitable  consequences. 

It  appears  to  us,  that  every  transaction  nearly  or  remotely  connected  wi(h 
the  Danish  expedition,  partakes  of  its  character.  Inthedeclarationpronud- 
gatedby  ministers  on  the  25th  September,  his  Majesty  declares,  "fhatlie 
is  not  desirous,  from  any  motive  but  the  security  ofhisowndominioiis.orfor 
any  object  of  advantage  or  aggrandisement,  to  carry  measures  ofbostilily 
heyond  the  limits  of  the  necessity  which  produced  them,"  This  deelaratioo 
corresponds  entirely  with  the  magnanimous  disposition  of  thesovereigo;iod/I 
certainly  was  the  duty  of  ministers  to  have  acted  in  conformity  to  if.  But  if 
that  necessity  demanded  that  the  Danish  fleet  should  be  removed  out  of  the 
reach  of  Bonaparte,  it  would  have  been  at  least  natural  to  haTe  dedaitd 
openly  our  intention  to  restore  them  when  the  danger  was  at  an  end.  lih 
stead,  however,  of  being  kept  in  deposit  for  that  purpose,  they  are  added  to 
the  British  navy.  Above  all,  what  plea  of  state  necessity,  what  law  of  sdf- 
preservation,  could  call  for  tlie  seizure  and  confiscation  of  three  hundred  ad 
twenty  merchant  vessels,  which,  in  the  unsuspecting  confidence  of  neotn- 
lity,  were  found  in  our  ports  immediately  previous  to  the  commeocemefli 
of  hostilities?  Of  these  vessels,  many  had  been  wrongfully  brought  io,  nd 
had  been  decreed  by  our  courts  to  be  restored.  Yet,  although  we  migiil 
have  animadverted  on  this  measure  an  another  occasion,  we  are  sensible  cf 
its  propriety  on  the  present;  and  are  perfectly  ready  to  admit  the  hanrxh 
nious  composition  of  the  whole  transaction,  of  which  no  incidental  deTialioi 
into  magnanimity  disturbs  the  consistency,  or  injures  the  general  effect 

In  the  person  of  Bonaparte,  the  success  of  unprincipled  power  is  stroii|^J 
exemplified.  Yet  we  are  far  from  measuring  the  amount  of  that  powerl^j 
the  extent  of  the  superficies  over  which  his  authority  is  felt.  The  minds  ol 
men  are  not  bowed  to  the  yoke.  The  elements  of  resistance  are  not  extiih 
guished.  From  the  loss  of  civil  occupations,  amililary  spiritisfastspreidiig 
itself  over  the  Continent ;  and,  in  the  very  cloud  which  blackens  all  our  1k>- 
rizon,  we  may  see  the  bow  which  is  set  for  a  token  that  the  tempest  vil 
not  be  for  ever.  Whether  this  generation  will  live  to  see  the  troublcdwaters 
subside,  and  the  ancient  landmarks  of  the  world  re-appear  above  flifi flood, 
is  indeed  more  difficult  to  conjecture.  But,  whatever  be  the  destined  means 
of  our  deliverance,  we  think  we  may  say  with  certainty,  that  it  will  not  be 
accomplished  by  a  coalition  of  sovereigns  :  and  that,  if  England  istobaie 
the  share  she  might  once  have  expected  in  this  great  redemption,  it  most  be 
by  reverting  to  her  ancient  maxims, — by  exhibiting  a  contrast,  and  not  a 
counterpart,  to  the  violence  and  selfishness  of  her  enemy, — and  by  eipiatiag 
the  fatal  and  degrading  error  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  by  some  sig- 
nal act  of  generosity  and  forbearance. 
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TRANSFERENCE  OF  NORWAY/ 

It  would  be  inconsistent  with  all  the  principles  maintained  in  this  Journal, 
were  we  to  remain  silent  upon  one  of  the  most  profligate  measures  in  mo- 
dern times, — we  mean  the  Transference  of  Norway.  We  shall  state  the 
liature  of  the  question  first  historically,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  facts 
fairly  together. 

In  March,  i8i2«  when  France  was  threatening  the  Russian  empire,  and 
had  invaded  Swedish  Pomerania,  a  convention  was  entered  into  by  the  courb 
of  St.  Petersburgh  and  Stockholm,  for  a  mutual  co-operation  indefence  of  their 
respective  territories.  The  object  certainly  was  most  momentous  and  de- 
sirable; and  all  slight  considerations  would  have  been  properly  sacriBced  to 
ensure  its  attainment.  But  the  most  remarkable  part  of  this  act  is  the  sti- 
pulation, that  Sweden  shall,  before  making  a  diversion  in  Germany  in  favour 
of  the  common  cause,  receive  the  kingdom  qf^ort&ay  from  Denmark,  who 
is  no/  a  party  to  the  convention,  and  is  at  peace  with  both  the  contracting 
parties.  The  following  is  the  extraordinary  article  by  which  this  is  stipu- 
lated. **  As  the  King  of  Sweden  cannot  make  this  diversion  in  favour  of  the 
common  cause,  consistently  with  the  security  of  his  doraini6ns,  so  long  a» 
he  can  regard  the  kingdom  of  Norway  as  an  enemy,  his  majesty  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  engages,  either  by  negociation  or  by  military  co-operation, 
to  unite  the  kingdom  of  Norway  to  Sweden.  He  engages,  moreover, 
to  guarantee  the  peaceable  possession  of  it  to  his  Swedish  Majesty."  It  is  not 
even  pretended  that  Denmark  then  menaced  Sweden  on  the  side  of  Norway ; 
inuch  less  that  Norway,  independent  of  Denmark,  threatened  any  such 
attack.  On  the  contrary,  another  article  of  the  satne  convention  admits  the 
friendly  relations  of  Denmark  :— ''  The  two  contracting  parties  being  un- 
willing, if  it  eon  he  tnfoided,  to  make  an  enemy  of  the  King  of  Denmark, 
will  propose  to  that  sovereign  to  accede  to  this  allianee;  and  will  offer  to  hi^ 
Banish  Majesty  to  procure  for  him  a  complete  indemnity  for  Norway,  by 
a  territory  more  contiguous  to  his  German  dominions,  provided  his  Danish 
Majesty  will  cede  for  ever  his  rights  on  the  kingdom  of  Norway,  to  his  Swed- 
ish Majesty.  In  case  his  Danish  Majesty  shall  refuse  this  offer,  and  shall 
have  decided  to  remain  in  alliance  with  France,  the  two  contracting  parties 
engage  to  consider  Denmark  as  their  enemy."  What  is  the  plain  English 
of  this  most  profligate  compact?  That  Russia  having  resolved  to  keep  Fin- 
land from  Sweden,  they  both  agree  to  fall  upon  a  weak  neighbour,  and 
despoil  him  of  an  indemnity  amounting  to  half  his  dominions ;  oflering  him, 
by  way  of  consolation,  the  power  of  acceding  to  a  treaty,  the  main  object 
of  which  is  the  partition  of  his  territories  \  This  favour,  no  doubr,  they  had 
the  power  to  b^tow : — ^but  they  promised  also,  what  at  the  time  they  had 
BO  prospect  of  ever  procuring,  a  compensation  elsewhere,  at  some  future 
time,  and  at  the  expense  of  some  oUier  nei^bour  still  weaker.  It  is  but 
just  to  the  hi^  parlies  ia  this  contract,  to  allow  that  they  do  not  make 
any  very  hypocritical  pretences  about  their  motives  for  the  work  they  are 
about.  They  avow  its  nature  pretty  roundly ;  and  only  attempt  to  varnish 
it,  by  mentioning  the  remote  possibility  of  an  attack  from  Norway.  It  is 
equally  fiedr  to  say,  for  the  defenders  of  the  measure  elsewhere,  that  they 
bare  not  very  stoutly  mamtained  its  honesty,  or  attempted  to  distinguish  it, 
either  from  the  former  works  of  the  same  masters,  or  from  the  well-known 

*  !.*Uot  from  Sir  Philip  Francis,  K.  a,  to  Earl  Grey  .—Vol.  Kxiti.  page  PO.    April,  1814. 
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productions  of  Ihe  Ereodi  school.  In  truth,  France  mi^t  just  as  well  kre 
vindicated  the  seizure  of  Spain,  on  pretence  of  its  necessity  to  secuRker 
flank  when  she  was  about  io  invade  Austria,  or  to  defend  haneM  oa  Ike 
Bhine.  The  language  of  the  treaty  is  toe  closely  oc^ried  traoi  Obe  paitiligai 
of  Poland,  to  leave  a  doubt  as  to  the  class  of  slatesntea  fipom  whidi  itpr»- 
coeds.  But  to  show  that  the  Emperor  Alexander  was  not  always  so  iacM, 
we  shall  add  an  extract  from  his  declaration  against  the  atrocious  expaditiH 
to  Copenhagen  in  1807.  Speaking  oS  Great  Britein  (Dedanriioa  of  a 
Petershurgh,  3ist  October,  18^7),  be  says,  *'  Her  fleifts  and  her  trospif- 
peared  on  the  coasts  of  Denmark,  to  execute  there  «n  a<^  of  vialeaee,  d 
which  history,  so  fertile  in  exainples,  does  not  furnish  a  single  paralM.  A 
tranquil  and  moderate  power,  wnieh  by  long  and  utdbai^iQg  wisdon,  W 
obtained  in  the  circle  of  monarchies  a  moral  dignity,  sees  itself  avaiiU 
and  treated  as  if  it  had  been  forging  plots,  and  meditatiiig  the  itiio  of  Ei|* 
land ;  and  all  to  justify  its  prompt  and  tolal  apoliatioa.  The  Emperarci- 
gages,  that  there  shall  be  no  re^establishment  of  eoneonl  between  Rasiiiiai 
England  till  satisfaction  shall  have  been  given  to  Denmark."  And  iWii 
the  satisfaction  to  Denmark  which  now  seak  the  restoralioo  el  oooeord  k- 
tween  England  and  Hussia?-^  partiiioa  of  the  Danish  ^ominioBf,  Arik 
purpose  of  repaying  to  Sweden  wbai  Rtiaaia  has  laken  from  bet,  mihmg 
Russia  in  quiet  possession  of  her  spoil  I 

So  much  (or  the  original  cbaracler  and  design  of  the  underftakin|.  Abmi 
a  year  after  this  convention  was  made,  (that  is,  in  March  i8i^,)alnilj  m 
concluded,  by  the  same  parties,  with  EngUnd ;  and  the  foUowiog  artickiii 
stated  as  containing  our  accession  to  ihe  conveniion  of  1812.  "  IlisBrilaBi|e 
Majesty,  being  desirous  to  give  an  immediate  aftd  unequivocal  proof  of  Ui 
resolution  to  join  his  interests  to  those  of  Sweden  and  Biiaaia,  proniKiaBi 
engages,  by  the  present  treaty,  to  accede  to  the  fiOBTwHiop  aiaeady  exiriiii 
between  these  two  powers;  ifiMdmmk  Ati  his  Britannic  Majesty  willaH 
only  not  expose  any  obstacle  (en  toi<  ftie  S.  M.  B.  nen  Benlemeat,  elc)li 
the  annexation  and  union  in  perpetuity  of  the  kinftom  of  Norway  asaait- 
tegral  part  of  the  kingdom  of.Sweden,  but  also  will  aesiat  fkt  tiewiofkii 
Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden,  to  that  eflEect,  either  by  his  good  oiBoei,  orbf 
employing,  if  it  should  be  necessary,  his  naval  co^pendioa  in  ooacertvife 
the  Swedisli  or  Russian  forces."  If  the  article  stopped  here.  Ha  eoostracliii 
could  admit  of  no  doubt;  it  binds  England  to  cooperate  with  Swedtatti 
Russia  in  obtaining,  by  foul  means  or  fair  (it  is  a  homely,  bat  a  ?ery  cemrt 
expression)  the  surrender  ^  Norway  from  Denmark.  The  siipolaiiiihi 
^l  plain  reference  to  Denmark  as  a  staie  or  power,  becuiie  it  rafaa  l^l^i 
conveniion  of  .1812,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  apcafas  diatiaollr  ^^ 
taining  the  cession  of  N<irw&y  from  his  Paniah  Majesty.  But  IhatflMli 
concludes  with  a  proviso  that  laavea  not  a  shadow  of  atnb^iiity.  ^'hk  ^ 
vertheleas,  to  be  understood,  that  raaourse  ahaJl  mat  fe  kai  ia>br«f  hr  Ika 
effecting  the  union  of  Norway  to  Sweden^  taai^at  his  Mifealy  Ibe  King  « 
Denmark  shall  have  previoiialy  rehised  to  jain  ikealHanoe  cf  the  Morik, «|M 
the  conditions  stipulated  in  the  engagements  ftdeiating  belveea  fbe  cia^ 
of  Stockholm  and  St.  Petersburgh ;  tind  (with  a  proiifaetie  glaiaM  at  Iki 
blockade)  his  Mafesty  the  King  of  Sweden  fogages  that  Ihis  uniaaaballtih* 
place  with  epery  p9e$ible  regtvd  tmd  cmkBithrmtiam  far  iia  lufpinmm 
liberty  of  the  people  of  Norway." 

These  extracts  will  enable  us  to  demonstrate,  we  venture  to  say,  ihiipro* 
position — that  England  is  not  bound  to  w«ge  war  with  the 
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i»  we  eootend  ^iti  ff  i  prblligale  compact  it  entered  into,  or  acceded 
to,  by  IhoTiiIenofanyftlato,  it  is  not  only  ii!ot  binding,  bat  ft  is  their  duty 
to  reoede  from  tka  obligatioos  contracted,  at  all  costs  and  risks.  Analogies 
from  munioipal  law  are  too  numeroas  and  obyious  to  require  particular  no- 
iiee.  Rather  let  ua  ariL,  why  a  nation  sbould  commit  so  gross  an  incon- 
sistency aB  io  persist  in  dishoaoiirable  courses  from  a  mere  principle  o( 
honour  t  A  treaty  has  been  rnade^  and  to  break  it  would  be  dishonour;  not 
so,  if  the  treaty  binds  to  acts  of  injustice  and  cruelty.  All  the  powen  of  the 
CoDtinenthave  of  late,  in  their  tjam,  broken  the  most  solemn  treaties,  upon  the 
ground  of  their  haying  been  forced  to  make  them .  Th  is  is  a  doctrine  full  of 
danger,  and  most  liaUe  to  abase.  But  sorely  no  soch  risk  is  incurred  by  the 
position  diAt an  illegal  <x»mpaet  is  ab  hUiio  void. 

But  we  rriy  upon  Uie  strict  eonstructron  oflhearticies  themselves ;  andob- 
senrei  seeondly,  that  they  only  bind  Engbnd  to  obtain  a  ^^sfiOTi^fls  Den^ 
wmrk.  Ndtfier  in  the  CkmyeMtion  of  1812,  nor  in  the  Treaty  of  1813,  is 
tbero  a  sin^  •spreasion  wWeh  can  fairly  be  inlefpreled  as  contemplating 
any  resistance  on  the  part  of  Norway.  Every  thing  is  staled  with  reh^on  (o 
the  crown  and  the  sovereign.  England  is  to  assist  in  obtaining  *' the  an- 
naxatioa  and  uion  of  Norway  to  Sweden ; "  and,  if  negoeiation  Ceiils,  force 
Is  to  be  nsed.  The  words  are,  '*  either  by  good  offices,  or  by  employing 
naval  co-operation.''  With  whom  were  the  ^ood  offices  to  be  used?  Did 
any  treaty  ever  speak  of  good  offices,  eicept  in  the  sense  of  negoeiation  with 
«  gneenmtM^?  or  of  military  operations,  but  against  the  forces  of  the  state? 
The  Convention,  to  which  Uiis  aaticle  is  an  accession,  says,  '*  by  negocia- 
tion^^rmilitary  oOH>peration;  "and  expressly  mentions  the  two  ways  in  which 
Norway  can  be  obtained*^* 'either  by  cession  of  tlie  King  of  I>enmark,  or 
in  eooaeqsmieeof  military  operations."  Now  ttese  can  only  mean,  in  the 
ether  allemative,  of  the  King  of  Denmark  refusing  the  voluntary  cession, 
and  roqairing  fovee  to  be  employed  to  obtain  it.  Then  the  proviso  in  the 
Treaty  of  i8iS  speaks  the  same  language,  and  states,  that  force  shaH  nai  be 
used  to  efiect  the  annexation, ''  uidess  the  King  of  Denmark  shall  have  re- 
fused to  join  the  aHianoe."  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  England  accedes  to  the 
CoDventton  of  1812,  whidi  contains  a  guarantee  by  Russia  to  Sweden  ''of 
lieaoeable  possession"  of  Norway.  To  this  there  are  several  satisfactory 
anawera.  If  one  power  guarantees  a  possession  to  another  by  a  treaty  con^ 
lainifig  aeveral  stipulatioas,  a  general  accession  of  that  trealy  by  a  third 
powar  cannot  he  taken  to  imply  a  speciic  accession  to  the  guarantee,  unless 
it  he  eipressed  or  piasnlyreferred  to;  because  guarantees  fltiall  not  be  raised 
by  inaplication,  nor  easily  presmned.  But  the  accession  of  England  is  in 
Caet  a  iquattQed  accesnon.  She  engages  to  accede,  "  insomuch  that  she  will 
oppoaa  no  obstacle  to  the  annexation,  but  assist  by  good  offices  and  naval  co- 
apemtian ; "  and  then  the  proviso,  as  well  as  the  tenor  of  the  convention  ac- 
eeded  to,  show  how  these  exertions  are  to  be  employed — ^viz.  with  refer* 
mnoe  to  the  Danish  crown.  Again,  a  gnarantee  of  peaceable  possession  is 
oaly  a  goalrantee  against  princes  and  states;  in  this  case  it  is  a  guarantee 
aigataat  the  Daai A  govemmcBt,  and  any  ally  of  Denaoark.  In  order  to  raise 
a^Mvanlee  so  extraordinary  as  thait  contended  for-^viz.  against  the  internal 
■aaretnenlaof  the  riarwegianS''-^  is  surely  not  going  too  far  to  assert,  that 
Hbe  mosjtposiiiveand  onambigudus  expressions  would  have  been  requisite. 

Thirdly,  there  is  an  event  expressly  mentioned,  in  which  the  stipulattons, 
wrfaalcyar  thay  may  be,  with  respect  to  forcing  the  annexatien  of  Norway, 
tabe  void-rrviz;-  Denmark  hairing  aeosded  to  the  Northern  alliance  pre- 
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\i0u5  to  the  totct  being  em[doyed  for  obtaining  Norway.  This  Ar6iitiie 
friends  of  the  treaty  into  a  manifest  dilemma ;  for  they  most  either  idnit 
that  the  only  force  contemplated  by  the  treaty  is  a  force  to  be  exerted 
against  the  Danish  crown ;  or  they  must  allow  that  Qie  obligttioD  of  uNog 
force  against  Norway  ceased  upon  the  accession  of  Denmark  to  the  ooalilioii, 
this  accession  having  taken  place  before  force  was  employed  against  the  Nor- 
wegians ;  and,  in  either  case,  there  is  an  end  of  the  argument.  The  Con- 
vention of  1812,  too,  gives  rise  to  the  same  argument. 

Fourthly,  the  treaty  of  Keil,  January  14,  i8U, clearly  shows iowbal 
sense  the  stipulations  of  the  former  acts  were  understood  by  Eo^nd.  The 
10th  article  refers  to  the  treaty  between  Denraaik  and  Sweden,  coadudedoR 
the  same  day,  for  the  cession  of  Norway,  and  states  it  to  be  a  salisbdioB  of 
the  stipulations  respecting  Norway .  ' '  Whereas  his  Danish  Majesty,  m  virtoe 
of^the  treaty  of  peace  tlus  day  concluded  with  the  King  of  Sweden,  his  ceded 
Norway  to  his  said  Majesty,  for  a  certain  provided  indenmily  ;hisBritaiiaio 
Majesty,  who  has  thus  seen  hie  engagemente  amtrmeted  wHk  Sweimh 
thie  reepect/ulJiUed, "  iHEomises  to  use  his  good  offices,  at  the  general  pem, 
to  obtain  an  indemnity  tor  Denmark  ''for  the  cession  of  Norway."  Itii 
difficult,  afler  signing  and  sealing  this  deed,  for  the  English  Goveraneot 
to  deny  either  that  Norway  has  been  ceded ,  or  that  the  cession  has  beeo  of 
the  kind  stipulated  in  the  former  treaties,  or  that  England  has  bees  vSoAA 
with  that  cession  as  sufficient  to  fulfil  her  obligations. 

Fifthly,  we  shouWbe  glad  to  be  furni^ed  with  some  precedealsota  war 
waged  against  a  people  in  pursuance  of  stipulations  with  their  rulen.  The 
treaty  was  made  with  Sweden,  that  is,  with  the  Swedish  gover&meit'.il 
bound  us  to  make  war  in  a  certain  event,  and  in  a  particular  mamiCHr,  villi 
Denifiark,  that  is,  with  the  Danish  government.  We  go  to  war  accordiB^T. 
We  obtain  the  cession  by  ttie  Danish  government ;  and  as  faor  as  (he  eoih 
lemplation  of  the  treaty  extends,  Norway  is  ceded  to  Sweden,  and  we  nuke 
peace  with  Denmark.  If  Norway  is  Danish,  we  are  at  peace  with  it:  it 
Swedish,  we  are  inallianoe  with  it.  Can  it,  in  contemplation  of  the  treaty,  or 
of  the  law  of  nations,  be  neither  Danish  nor  Swedish  ?  Where  are  the  pre- 
cedents for  considering  a  province  as  separate  and  distinct  from  thegoven- 
ment  to  which  it  belongs?  Even  in  the  history  of  Poland  no  such  preeedeit 
can  be  fouod .  The  statesmen,  whose  names  are  consigned  to  perpetoal  ia* 
famy  in  the  records  of  the  partition,  were  too  decorous,  at  least  ia  tonas,  to 
leave  any  such  written  evidence  of  their  shame,  as  compacts  to  eoelavetf 
exterminate  a  people,  and  those  execrable  designs  were  compassed uader 
the  colour  of  engagements  with  a  reference  to  the  constituted  authoriliBi. 
But  where  is  the  obligation  to  end  which  we  are  supposed  to  have  iocivTed! 
Must  we  interfere  wiUi  the  internal  affairs  of  the  new  Swedish  proTiac«r<i 
long  as  there  may  remain  any  discontent  ameng  its  inhabitants?  SMy^ 
next  be  called  upon  to  send  horse  into  the  towns,  as  often  as  an  iteanda^ 
may  break  out  under  the  new  dvnasty? 

But,  lastly,  supposing^  for  the  sake  of  argument,  it  were  admittedftit 
tliose  treaties  bound  En^aod  to  wage  war  aganst  the  Norwegians aaaiUto 
separate  from  Denmark :  we  should  be  glad  to  know  how  a  geneial  ^nS^ 
ment  to  co^^perate  by  naval  force,  necessarily  means  x)oiy  one  speoM" 
naval  co-operation,  viz.  blockade.  Formerly  this  waaaraABmodaofmabaK 
war :  and  for  this  reason,  that  its  effects  Call  on  the  innocent  multitude  vith 
fuHy  more  weiglit  than  upon  the  armed  body  of  the  staCe»  Why  then  noi 
naval  co-operation,  in  this  instance  of  all  others,  be  confined  lo  Ao  nMM' 
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odioiB  species  of  naya!  war?  If  the  Norwegians  fit  out  vessels  against  the 
Rossians  and  Swedes:  if  they  have  any  naval  arsenals  or  stations;  if  Cbey 
are  receiving  warlike  stores  by  sea,  or  conveying  fhem  coastwise ;  and  If  the 
Swedish  forces  stand  in  need  dif  maritime  assistance ;  in  all  these  cases  we 
might,  according  to  the  construction  contended  for,  be  bound  to  interfere.  But 
why  particularly  cut  off  supplies  of  provisions?  Even  attacking  the  general 
commerce  of  the  country,  and  leaving  its  supply  of  necessaries  unimpeded, 
^ouM  be  a  performance  of  the  stipulation  quite  consistent  with  the  practice 
of  modem  warfBire.  How  often  have  belligerents  refrained  from  attacking 
fishing  vessels?  But  still  more  material  is  it  to  observe,  that  a  naval  war  may 
be  carried  on  in  all  its  brahches,  blockade  alone  excepted,  without  any  sus- 
picion of  collusion  or  insincerity.  The  whole  shipping  of  the  enemy  may  be 
exposed  to  our  crui2ers,<^hose  carrying  innocent  merchandise,  as  well  as 
those  carrying  warlike  stores,^-those  carrying  provisions,  as  well  as  those 
laden  with  other  goods ;  and  yet  neutrals  may  be  allowed  to  trade  freely  in 
all  but  contraband  of  war.  Nay,  this  is  the  ordinary  state  of  things  in  war ; 
•nd,  until  very  lately,  scarcely  any  ottier  kind  of  war  used  to  be,  gem^'ally 
speaking,  waged.  Can  a  reason  be  devised  for  adopting,  in  the  case  of 
Norway,  precisely  the  one  method  of  naval  co-^>peration  most  severe  upon 
the  body  of  the  people,  in  preference  to  all  the  other  modificati<His  of  war 
known  in  the  practice  of  nations  :-^in  preference  to  the  species  of  warfare 
carried  on  for  so  large  a  portion  of  tiie  last  twenty  years  against  France  her- 
self? We  have  now  been  arguing  upon  the  assumption,  made  merely  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  treaties  bind  iis  to  any  operations  at  all  against 
Norway  as  distinct  from  Denmark. 

It  may  be  thought  that  we  have  gone  too  minutely  and  technically  into 
the  discussion  <^  a  question  semuch  better  rested  upon  general  grounds  and 
loftier  principles.  But  the  conduct  of  the  argument  on  fiie  opposite  side  has 
imposed  upon  us  this  necessity;  for  it  is  remarkable,  that  almost  all  the 
advocates  of  the  blockade  have  admited  how  repugnant,  both  to  their  feelings 
and  principles,  the  measure  was,  but  defended  it  on  the  ground  of  an  absolnte 
necessity  arising  from  the  obligations  of  treaty.  Now,  if  we  ha^e  shown  that 
tiiese  obligations  exist  not,  we  have  done  away  the  only  defence  of  the  war; 
and  meet  its  supporters  on  the  Tcry  ground  of  strict  construction  chosen  by 
themselves.  •  We  must  now  turn,  however,  to  the  more  extensive  views  of 
the  question.  It  involves  the  most  important  considerations,  above  all  others 
nnportant  at  the  present  moment,  when  the  world  is  waiting  in  anxious,  sus- 
pense for  the  final  results  of  the  late  changes^  and  justly  expects  to  see  the 
reign  of  pillage  and  revolution  succedeed  by  a  period  of  quiet,  in  which  re- 
gard will  be  paid  to  right  rather  than  power,— andthe  restorers  of.  order  will 
at  any  rate  not  imitate  ^e  worst  parts  of  the  system  they  have  overthrown. 

By  the  constitution  of  this  country,  the  power  of  making  wars  and  treaties 
Is  vested  absolutely  in  the  executive  brandiof  the  government.  It  is  obvious 
that  if^his  arrangement  secures  a  greater  degree  of  promptitude  and  decision 
in  the  management  of  foreign  afliaiirs,  it  also  exposes  the  state  to  hazards  of 
tbe  most  serious  nature.  If  the  Crown- plunges  into  a  warmanifestly  against 
the  interests  of  the  nation,  hostilities  must  be  persevered  in;  even  although 
the  parliament  should  seize  the  earliest  opportunity  to  disapprove  of  the  war; 
because  the  power  of  making  peace  may  depend  on  the  (enemy  as  much  as 
on  ourselves.  But  it  is  still  more  probable  .that  the  parliament,  howevet 
ruinous  the  war  may  be,  ar^d  how  certainly  soever  they  would  have  refused 
to  sanction  it  by  a  previous  vote,  will,  after  it  has  been  entered: into,  support 
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(be  Crown  vtt  carrfiag  it  ott»  lit  lessl  \w  a  eertnn  tkne.    The 
never  to  be  resisted  in  ntch  a  ease  is,  we  kiave  got  into  a  serape,  ne  iMtter 
how,  and  we  mnst  da  Ae  best  we  ean .    In  like  manner,  if  a  treaty  fan  Wei 
nade  hurlfyl  to  the  iiitereato,  and  mjdiious  te  the  bonoar,  of  the  itsle,  tti 
Tery  same  me^  who  would  have  refiued  their  pterioin.  coftenr^enoe,  itiBk 
disposed  to  support  the  coov^tion  when  it  ia  once'entered  into.    H  to  ta 
eonSiderations  we  add  the  unqueetienable  tmth^  that)  by  ear  pepohr  iprmd 
goTernment,  and  the  pvblicity  which  it  necesiilrihy  grtet  to  all  iie  mss- 
eiations  of  the  state,  we  are,  at  all  events,  not  extfeoiely  wel  adapted  l9tb 
skilful  conduet  of  foreign  affairs;  it  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  (he •« 
restrained  power  of  peace  and  war  in  tin  eKeenirv^  ia  somewhat  aaonhHi, 
as  well  as  costly ;  that  it  entaib  serious- evils  vpon  the  country,  wfaHe  Hiailj 
beneficial  tendency  is  to  create  a  d^;ree  of  vigour  whidi  other  pitftiof  ov 
eonstitutidd  necessarily  eopfine  wilhin  very  sarrow  limits.    Bat,  wiM 
catering  further  into  this  questkm,  one  thing  is  abandaatly  evideat;  iIkm 
who  have,  in  the  eieidseof  the  prerogative,  made  a  pernieioas  lieaty,  w, 
in  the  application  of  the  teperintenduig  power,  sanctioned  it,  ame  betii 
the  public  witii  a  very  badgmce  toddfend  a  base  or  impolitic  Hneofandnt 
if  all  they  can  urge  is  aa  appeal  to  tte  obligations  voluntarily  coslnelNi 
or  approved  by  themedves,  which  bind  them  to  audi  eondadt.    WhM 
{stt)e  sum  of  the  defence  eiered  by  the  authors  of  the  bloebdeVTtal 
they  bad  a  year  before  made  an  agreement  with  Sweden  and  Rmn  tstew 
4h^  Norwegians  into  a  surrender  of  their  independence.    They  hsfe  so  ota 
pretext  for  the  mieasure  than  tMs;  tiiey  admit,  nay  contead^  tet  Ihey  lahn- 
tarily  bound  the  country  to  use  its  naval  resources  in  Ae  fbreiMe  farttnid 
Ibe  Danish  dominions;  not  only  in  compelBng  Bettmark  to  cede  Mortny, 
btti  in  reducing  the  Norwegians  by  the  extrenities  of  famine,  te  sMft  i 
foreign  yoke ;  and  that  they  did  so  engage,  far  the  purpose  of  nstoriag  ie 
ancient  and  legitimate  order  of  things  in  Europe.    This  Chey  wiwA  dmMb; 
for,  it  they  flinch  from  it  but  an  inch,  if  they  prelend  to  assert  that  the  IMM 
was  hot  in  eontemplatien  at  the  conclurion  of  the  treaty,  there  is  an  add 
their  case;  the  Mockade  is  undefended. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  matted  of  great  laNiifferenee,  whether  the  treaty  of  iW 

obliges  us  to  hoM  this  line  of  oenduot  or  not,  as  far  as  the  olaerfiB 

government  is  concerned* :  the  decision  of  the  question  either  way,  w^ 

removes  the  period  of  blame  from  one  yeltr  to  ^  other.    The  govenoiit 

was  either  guilty  of  binding  itself  in  1818  to  the  most  prOfllgale  pAfi 

by  a  solemn  and  deTiberale  act;  or  it  is  guilty  of  pursuing  that  polfeT^ 

tarily  in  1^4.   We  apprehend  the  htller  is  the  case,  ftir  the  nasoaailRiQ 

assigned — but  the  difference  is  immaterial  to  our  preseht  poiposi.  ^^ 

more  important  to  consider  the  features  of  the  policy  itself.  '     . 

The  act  which  we  have  saactieiied,  and  are  uow  dillgMtly  «iM"Jf 

farthering,  is  the  transference,  without  their  own  conseufe  ■  agaiaitfig  °^ 

dared  wishes— *of  nearly  a  million  of  people  hifaabrting  an  ettnaie  tfd 

independent  coimtry,^— attached  to  that  country  and  ito  indepeadMMlfv 

ages, — and  abhorring  all  foreign  yoke  in  a  singular  degree,  but  "^^ 

pecially  the  yoke  of  ttie  nation  t6  whom  we  are  subjeclitfg  then.  It  maf  it||| 

be  proper  shortly  to  state  the  relatioias  between  Seeswk  and  Werwiy>g 

die  purpose  of  sfaloviridg  that  the  latter  is  as  completely  an  independsst  wm 

aa  Benoiark  or  Swedien  itself,  and  can  inr  no  respect  be  considered  ai  a  pl^ 

vinCe  of  the  Danish  crown. 

Like  all  Uie  other  northern  countries,  Norway  was  originaDy 
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a  gieai  nuikiWr  of  pell}  JuBgdoms  er  prineif^alities;  and  these* were  first  uni- 
ted by  eooqueett  aoder  one  noiiarch,  HatoM  Harfe^r/  about  half  a  centtiry 
aiter  ^  similar  Qnioo  bad  takea  place,  id  Eagkod  under  Egbert,  in  Scotlami 
uoder  Kenneth  II«»  and  in  the  West  under  Cbarleaiagfle.   Harold's  nume- 
roua  fiuiiily,  legHiraate  and  bastardy  distorbed  the  peaoe  aad  union  which  he 
ImkI  eeaaeoied :  and,  aboiil  a  century  and  a  half  f  afterwards,  Norway  w*as 
united  to  Dennaatk  by  Cadule  the  Great,  whose  aueeesa  was  prdpdred  by  the 
penecttlioiiS  of  Olaos,  or  Olaftf  the  Martyr,  and  the  eotisequenl  rebeUion  of 
hh  subjects.    But  tbe  possessioas  of  sovereigkis  in  those  Croubknla  limes  were 
as  Tttriable  as  Uieir  righta  were  obaoure  ai^  imeertain.    The  period  from 
which  we  eaa  clearly  date  the  unien  with  Deoaoark  is  the  year  IS60,  when 
Hagsn,  King  of  Norway,  marH^  the  Princess  Margaret  of  Denmark ;  and 
aioce  thai  lime  the  Iw^  croWnS  hare  cotttinued  ttntttd.    But  it  is  worthy  of 
Aotiee,  thai  the  same  great  queen,  whose  talents  and  conquests  have  proeijffed 
her  tbe  title  of  the  S^ramis  of  tike  North,  a  fbw  yeara  afterwards,  by  tbe 
union  of  Calmar,  ^iiteaded  her  d^midloa  o^er  Sweden,  also;  and  that  this 
country  remained  under  the  same  dynasty  with  the  rest  of  Scandinayia,  until 
lis  liberation  was-efleoted  by  Gustftvua  Yasa^  ia  th«  early  part  of  the  sixteenth. 
<;etttQry.    U  B»ighl,  theiK  with  equal,  som^  mary  even  thkik  with  greater^ 
iMrepriely  be  ooatesded,  that  Denmaffk  wie  su^ecledta  Norway,  as  thai 
NorwHy  was  subjected  Id  Dipiimuk.    The  two  kinsdofns  continued,  in  eTcry 
veepecl  wbatoveir,  Mparatc^  and  independent  of  cache  other  although  goTerned 
by  the  same  sovereign.    They  had  dislinet  conslitulions,  though  formed  on 
tim  same  BiOdeL    Aad  wfae»  th<^  oppvessions  ot  the  nobility  in  1j660-  made 
the  crown  an^  ^  people  combine  against  them,  and  abolish  tbe  statea  in^ 
Peamark,  aiimBat  revdalion  wna  effected  iU  like  manner  by  the  Norwe^ 
^ana,  who  since  thai  period  bate,  like  tbe  DUnes,  been  governed  by  an  ufH-> 
limiled  monareky.    But  their  ancient  laws  remained ;  and,  as  often  as  any 
new  edid  was  isaued  in  Denmark,  which  was  meant  to  be  extended  ov^ 
Norway,  Ma  puMieation  as  a  Norwegian  law  wte  requisite,  exactly  in  the 
«ame  form  aa  if  the  reabBas  had  bUen  tinder  separate  monarcbs.^   The  two, 
eountries  hav6,  tlMisfcie^  ttstittctcelistitulions,  tbeugbbolh  under  the  sama 
afcotate  sovereign^ 

In  point  of  populaiioA,  Norway  is  nearly  equal  to  all  the  rest  ofthe  Danish, 
doatiniona^taextfiutia  tar  greater:  and  if  the  Courage,  hardiness,  and  vir- 
tBea  the  of  people  be  taken  into  the  account,  and  natural  strength  of  tha 
Gauntry  be  also  considered,  it  is  beyond  aU  comparison  the  most  important 
momber  of  the  state.  Easily  defensible  on  almost  its  whole  extent  of  fron-^ 
liar,  it  has*  great  facilities  far  attacking  Sweden,  the  second  city  of  which 
coudtry  lies  wholly  extMSed  to  an  inroad,  as  was  seen  in  Ir7^8,  when  the  ioh 
terference  of  the  Engli^  minister  alone,  aad  a  threat  of  bombarding  Co- 
iMMihafen,  prevenfed  Gottenburgh  fN>m  being  destroyed  by  a  Norwegian 
fme.  The  hatred  of  the  Swedes  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  people ; 
awl,  as  generally  happeia,  this  feeling  is  mutual  between  the  two  nation^. . 
The  triumphs,  however,  of  which  they  can  boast  over  each  other  are  very 
unequally  divided,  tlie  Swedish  arms  have  never  attacked  Norway  but  to. 
be  foiled.  Gustavus  Adolphus  marched  an  army  into  it,  with  the  co-ope- 
ration of  Flemish  and  Scotch  auxiliaries  from  the  coast;  but  not  a  man  of 
this  force  escaped.  Charles  X.  attacked  it  three  several  times,  in  1658, 
1659,  and  1660,  with  targe  bodies  of  troops,  and  bis  best  generals  :—^nd  ho 

*  A  D.  875.  Butching,  •'.  iSf.  t  '^^  Don,  lOltt. 
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was  signally  defeated  in  each  altempt.  Charles  XII.  iOTaded  f^orwiy  in 
1716,  and  again  in  171 8,  when  he  lost  his  life  in  the  expedition,  at  llie&»d 
of  above  A0,000  men.  |The  attempt  completely  failed ;  and,  efanarmyoC 
10,000  men  which  he  had  marched  against  Drontfaeira,  all  bot  SOOperisM 
in  the  retreat,  from  the  severity  of  the  climate.  Such  annals  as  then,  vb 
may  well  believe,  form  at  this  moment  the  favourite  and  fomiliar  recol- 
Icclions  of  the  brave  people,  whom  an  execrable  repetition  of  the  Pobk 
partition  is  tormenting  with  the  fruitless  attempt  to  driver  themoTerto 
foreign  bondage.  We  assert,  that  no  power  exists  upon  earth  io  truHferi 
people  in  possession,  like  cattle*;  that  every  treaty,  to  effect  sudi  a  tniisiv- 
Bnce,  is  a  nullity;  and  that  every  attempt  at  executing  any  baigiiooftkb 
sort  is  a  public  crime  of  the  deepest  die.  We  are  willing  to  pat  this  matter 
upon  an y  ground  that  thedefenders  of  the|Blockade  may  point  out ;  and  tboo^ 
authority  and  precedent  can  no  more  justify  the  measure  tiian  they  could  Ae 
African  Slave  Trade,  or  the  Partition  of  Poland,  yet  we  are  ready  to  trj  die 
question  even  by  an  appeal  to  ibe  authorities  most  usually  cited  in  qootioai 
touching  the  Law  of  nations. 

The  authority  of  Grotius  has  beeo  much  relied  upon  by  the  adioealesof 
the  Blockade ;  and,  undoubtedly,  whatever  comes  under  the  sandiofl  of  Ihil 
venerable  name  is  deserving  of  the  greatest  attention .  But  we  most  pnniitt, 
that,  upon  this  particular  question,  theoldestautharities  are  far  from  beinsl^ 
most  wei^ty :  for  it  is  intimately  connected  with,  aod  indeed  flows  trai, 
those  principles  of  liberty  and  of  popular  right  which  were  bot  feeMy  v- 
serted,  and  obscurely  defined,  and  mostreluctantly  admitted  before thehtter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century;  nay,  we  might  say,  which  never  readiat 
their  perfect  form,  nor  were  fully  recognised,  til!  the  period  of  the  Amcricai 
war.  However,  the  opinion  of  Grotius  has  been  exceedingly  misrepreMDl- 
ed ;  and,  when  rightly  understood,  it  seems  substsHOtialfy  to  conlaiD  i 
remarkable  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  for  which  we  are  cootoodiD^ 
although  one  or  two  remarks  may  appear  to  have  a  diflferent  tendeney.  Id 
the  chapter  where  he  disousses  the  lawfcd  grounds  of  resistance  to  themv- 
reign,  he  enumerates,  among  others,  the  altoualtVna  Bftke  kingdom  liytk 
prince,  or  the  rendering  it  depandent  on  another  f  Lib.  I.  cap.  iv.  .S  ii-^t 
Jur.  Bel.  et  Pac.l^This  proposition,  beseems  to  thmk,  is  too ''  positiTelf  Ml 
down  by  some ;  for  he  adds,  "when  the  right  to  a  kingdom  is  aecpflRi 
either  by  election  or  legal  succession,  such  an  act  of  alienation  is  it  Mf 
void ; "  and  he  therefore  doubts  if  a  mere  nullity  can  give  ajright  teexist,  oreoa* 
vey  any  right  atall :,"  yet/' continues  he, '' if  a  king  should  eodeavomraeluilf 
todeliveruphiskingdom,orsubjectittoanother,  I  doubt  not  but,  in  suckca«, 
he  may  be  resisted ;  for  sovereignty  is  one  thing,  and  (he  manner  of  hoMiog  it 
another.  The  people  may  hinder  any  change  in  the  hitter ;  the  power  of  talk- 
ing such  a  change  not  being  comprehended  in  the  right  of  sovereiplT- 
And  he  adds,  after  his  manner,  an  application  of  a  maxim  of  Seneca,  itnport- 
ing  that  '*  though  our  father  is  to  be  obeyed  in  all  things,  yet  ootrnthoaa 
whereby  he  ceases  to  be  our  father."  *    In  another  part  of  the  trealiK.  ^ 

•  "  Si  tamen  rex  rdosk  etiam  tradere  regDum,  aut  •uhjiccro  moliatar.  quia  ci  '***^JjJ! 
ponit,  non  dabito.  Aliud  est  enim  ut  diximus  imperiom ;  aliad  habendi  modiat,  qui  ^.?^^t 
obstara  potest  populus ;  id  enhn  aab  imperio  ooinpifelieiisam  ooa  est."  (Lib.  L  oap'  ^"^  MV 
It  ifl  to  V  obserred  that  several  nections  of  this  chapter  are  deToted  to  the  defence  ofw°"U 
hiph  doctrines  of  prerogative  t  indeed,  almost  all  the  learning  upon  the  snbject  of  wm-nnrnto^ 
and  the  quotations  aod  aneodotes  respecting  it.  whether  in  the  saered  or  proGuis  ^'^'9?^* 
be  found  assembled  here :  not  that  Grotius  overlooks  the  exceptions  to  bis  rule :  one  o\  uett 
have  now  noticed  :  another,  is  the  gross  misrule  and  hostile  conduct  of  the  proee— ■*  *v 
loophole  as  any  Whig' could  wish. 
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find  the  doctrine  still  more  broddly  aseerted.  He  cootends,  that  sovereignty 
may  be  alienated  by  the  partes  haying  a  just  title  to  it ;  and  he  states  these  to 
be,  the  sovereign  in  paMmonial  crowns ;  the  sovereign  and  people  together, 
an  crowns  nai paMmmiial.  It  is  justly  observed  by  Barbeyrac,  that  this 
distinction  is  untenable;  because,  when  you  ask  what  a  patrimonial  crown 
IS,  the  doctors  answer,  one  that  is  alienable;  and  when  you  ask  what  crowns 
are  alienable,  the  answer  is,  those  which  are  patrimonial.  However,  pass- 
ing wet  this  objection  for  the  present,  we  shall  only  remark,  that  from  the 
facts  already  stated,  it  is  plain,  that  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  crown  not 
pairuDonial,  N<Nrway  affords  the  instance ;  and,  therefore,  the  doctrine  laid 
down  respecting  sudi  crowns  applies  strictly  to  the  present  question.  It  is 
as  follows:— After  maintaining  that  a  free  people,  or  a  king,  with  the 
coQCurrenceof  his  people,  may  alienate  the  sovereignty,  he  adds,  '*  But  if 
indeed  any  part  of  the  people  be  transferred,  as  they  have  a  right  to  assent, 
so  have  they  likewise  aright  tooppose  such  alienation/'  And  again  he  says, 
that  if  it  be  denied  '^that  the  people  themselves  can  alienate  the  sovereignty 
over  a  part  of  themselves,  much  less  can  this  be  done  by  the  king,  who,  though 
lie  be  invested  with  the  full  sovereignty,  yet  does  not  possess  it  with  the  full 
rights  of  property."-^Lib.  IL  cap.  vi.  §  9.  * 

The  only  exception,  then,  to  these  principles  which  Grotius  allows  is  the 
case  of  patrimonial  dominions.  This  distinction  is  laid  down  not  very  con- 
sistently, nor  very  clearly,  by  him;  but  his  conraientators  and  successors 
have- refijsed.  to  admit  it.  Barbeyrac,  as  we  have  already  seen,  denies  it; 
luid,  after  urging  other  reasons  beside  the  one  above  cited,  he  adds,  that 
whatever  becomes  of  the  question,  one  principle  is  plain,  that  wherever  any 
doubt  arises  to  which  class  a  kingdom  belongs,  it  ought  to  be  reckoned  non- 
patrimoniaL  These  just  and  rational  principles  are  to  be  found  in  his  French 
noVe^;  but  the  Latin  commentary  likewise  states  the  same  doctrine.  '*  Re 
verd,"sayhe,  *'  nullum  omnino  regnum  est  in  patrimonio,  nisi  ex  consensd, 
expresso  vel  tacito,  Populi.  (Lib.  I.  cap^  iii.  §  11.  not.  n.  n.)  Gronoviua, 
in  a  short  note  to  the  passage  where  Grotius  is  mentioning  the  position, 
"Qusodamimperiaesse  in  plenojure  proprietatis,  id  est,  in  patrimonio  im- 
perantis, "  very  flatly  denies  it  in  these  concise  terms,  * '  Ne  hoe  quideiti  admi- 
serim."  (Ibid.  §  12.  not.  AO.)  Perhaps  it  may  appear  the  less  extraordinary, 
ibat  the  commentator  should  so  peremptorily  contradict  his  author,  when  we 
find  the  grounds  upon  which  the  latter  rests  his  notion  of  patrimonial  king- 
doms being  transferable.  They  resdve  themselves  into  a  futile  distinction 
taken  by  Grotius,  between  alienating  men,  and  alienating  the  dominion  over 
tbern*  (Ibid  §  i2»  div.  3.)  Puffendorff  passes  over  the  distinction  very  lightly 
in  discussing  the  power  of  alienation ;  he  merely  says,  that  he  is  not 
going  to  enquire  how  far  that  power  extends  over  a  kingdom  "quod  in  pa- 
trioionio  regis  est :  "  and  if  we  are  to  look  for  the  definition  of  this  sove- 
reignty in  a  former  section,  where  he  treats  of  the  rights  of  princes  over  the 
property  of  their  subjects,  we  find  that  he  intends,  by  it,  the  sovereignty 
vested  in  a  prince  who  is  absolute  master  of  his  subjects,  and  proprietor  of 
their  persons  and  effects;— a  limitation  which  excludes  all  question  as  to 
right  of  alienating  the  kingdom.  On  the  other  hand,  this  great  lawyer 
strenuously  denies  the  right  of  alienation  in  the  general  case.  The  following 
passages  are  so  remarkable,  one  of  them  apparently  meant  for  the  present 

*  ^  \i  imperium  in  popuU  partem  si  alienare  populo  non  licet,  multoimnus  regi,  imp«rium  etaj 
pIcDum  baj^enfi,  attamen  non  plene.  ut  eupra  distioximus  ;''-^referriDg  to  the  passage  cited  from 
1^.  JL  c.  Tiii.  ia  our  last  note. 
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ease,  (hat  we shdll  give  the  eri^Dal  worda  i*— * '  Miliil  agereregaai,  <iui 
io  alium  propriA  auctorilala  tfttsfeit*  aggradiiar»  nee  aubditaB  iaio  aottnii 
taneii ;  verura  hia,  dod  oiiDua  peyuk  quam  B0Bia  omaomiiBi  leqwi.  $m 
uli  merito  regi  reg^um  bob  fctote  eripiUlr,  ita  1100  MiviH^  ^apuh  tta  ret 
potest  obtrudi. "  *  The  a^odg  aaiertkHl  ef  a  bigb  monarchy  doctiiae  id  Ui 
pasa^ge,  thai  kio^  have  rig^  difibraol  trem  Iheae  of  trualaea,  leBdentk 
soQDdev  doctrina  \^ieh  foUDwa  in  faV<mr  of  (be  people  die  maM  veigbt}. 
Few  pel^sonai  we  hope.  Will  be  fottod  diapoaod  to  bUow  the  aiilhorit  An^* 
iog  Ibat  kiDga  may  be  reaiat€kl  md  deposed  for  oii^gotanuBaiil;  te  it  if 
remarkable,  that  eveft  he  wW  heUa  tUa  «<Mirtly  fiiith^  adtfita  ftal  Uf 
caDDot  transfer  their  aubjai^.  Iil  the  aaqUel,  be  pula  the  caaa  of  Nanrtjn 
precisely  as  possible^  "  Quod  m  iuleai  rei,  ndceafeilale  adactua  eoat  knli 
Talidiare  paoara,  hao  lege  feoeriC,  ut  ipal  carlam  regjeneia  ooMedti,  fit 
Umei^isii  oemionicontroiunt;  arbilramir  debere  quidem  vaumaK 
sua  prasidia  deducere,  et  noa  impedire  quomimis  YictoT  ejus 
adprehendat .  Haudquicquean  lamen  eandem  cogere  potetii,  ut  otfoids  mi 
in  alteriua  dittonaia  tradat  Negue  iUa  regio^  uUa  obligaiione  i^iddur  ia- 
pediri,  qjaominua  si  yiribus  stiis  oonfidat,  se  ooeupaffd  i^eoti  rsaiifail,  «A 
peculiaremdeiDceps  civitatemcODitittiat/'-^De  lup«  Na(«  et  GeDt*lik.  TIIL 
eap.  V.  &9.  Seeako^Lf 

Yattel  lays  down  the  most  sound  and  fibend  priaciplds  upon  iiasoiiieet 
After  denying  that  there  can  be  auch  a  thing  as  propeHy«  atricttf  w  dM» 
ID  a  people  or  empke,  and  treating  wilfa  st^l  tnore  marked  ie|ft«MioB  lb 
slavish  notion,  that  men  ^er  part  with  their  nitaral  r^li(a«  ao  hr  H  to  iv^ 
tain  no  Yoice  in  the  queation  moat  inleresliag  to  tbeitti,  who  shall  rtklhoi; 
and  rajeoting,  with  indignation,  the  idea  of  treatiog  kumao  baiap  ''Mb 
fioeks  of  Aeep,  who  moat  await  in  silemse  thd  deoision  thtf  seidadMBli 
the  butoher,  or  restores  them  to  the  sbepherdf''  thb  author  doSMS  la  lb 
point  of  pairlmonial  kingdoms ;  and,  consistently  with  the  forcgaiagpm^ 
ciples,  he  rejects  the  exprte^ion  aa  inapplicable.  U6  maintaibs,  tbt  tb 
consent  of  the  people,  tacit  or  expressed,  their  wHl  diedbred  ardeiigrifli 
must  be  inierponed  to  make  any  alienaUoa  of  the  ao^ateigBtj  at sr  Iba 
valid.  ''  There  can  be  no  alienation,  stnetty  speaking,  of  sovereign  paiVi" 
he  says;-**''  all  real  sovereignty  is  in  its  nature  inaliemible/'  (Si^ilib 
Gens,  Liv.  I.  ch.  v.]  He  then  alludes  to  the  instaiie(»  of  soah  aUeaite 
given  by  Grotlus ;  ^d  observed,  first,  that  th^se  are  for  the  most  part  itas 
of  power,  and  not  exercises  of  right ;  and  next,  that  the  people  theoiidni 
have  consented  to  them  willingly,  or  by  having  been  compelled  from  witbit 
To  prove  the  right  of  alienation,  he  says,  an  example  must  bd  tMni«f< 
people  resisting  the  transference  attempted  to  be  made  bf  ik  ralei8,irf 
universally  condetnned  as  rebellious  for  this  opposition. 

Such  were  (he  sound  and  enlightened  views  Of  national  indepeadflAaMr 
popular  rights  entertained  by  the  great  jorisfs  of  former  times,  tfaoa^>M<^ 

*  **  The  aovereidi  who  attempts  t6  tfaurfet  bie  kittcdom  le  AMtbff,  by  M*  eofe  <>nMfrjj^ 
M  act  ill  itself  out)  aiid  ? oid«  aod  not  binding  upon  bi*  subject*.    To  make  such  s  w^jjji*' 
talid,  the  consent  of  the  people  is  required,  as  weJ!  as  of  Ihe  prince.    For  as  a  kisgcMJiw'g  . 
bis  domiiHons  taken  from  him  agatosi  hi^  Willi  m  neilher  ean  aaotbar  sowore^a  be  aqMMlfH 
Ihe  people  against  their  will.**  .      ,  . . 

t  **  Bat  should  a  king  be  compelled,  by  nuperior  force,  to  make  peace,  on  coiKnuoow  g*g 
Up  a  partieaUir  pro?tiice.  which  resiBts  the  transference,  t|fen,  1  am  of  opinioD,  Aaf  ^,J^r 
withdraw  his  troops  from  it,  and  not  obstmct  the  conquerpr  in  taking  posMflsioo.  But  beas^ 
jio  manner  of  means  oimpel  it  tosuneoder  itstlf  to  a  fdieigo  yoke.  Nor  dosi  *»«'*" jj 
•Wigalioo  10  restrain  its  inhabitente  from  relyiag  upon  their  own  reoouroes^  icsiMm  v  F*'" 
that  desires  to  reduce  them,  and  forming  a  new  and  separate  slate." 
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jeel«  of  arUlrary  moDarobte^.  Xhey  oouM  find  di>  insfaBce  of  n  people  atig- 
nalised  asfebeh  for  dieobeyinf  ttie  GoirernnMnt  whidb  sdugfat  to  barter  them 
away  Uke  ctMe  to  fofeigR  mMem^  Ha»  it  been  rcBerted  fbr  Hie  ntneteevth 
eenlory  to  fbff  iab  socb  a  ftpetinaen  et  perrerted  jlidgflMirt,«^'«nd  matt  £ttg-« 
land  lead  the  way  ia  prooMneiog  the  iiajmt  decreaT 

Having  appealed  at  once  lo  the  fouataid-head  (A  all  autiierity  upon  such 
iqoestioDak  tbe  doetiities  laid  doWo  by  the  grottesl  jmiaobnsilllf » by  the  roes 
whoee  Mines,  at  leai^  »re  alwafa  io  the  movtha  o(  ptacticiA  itafemieD^ 
wbeee  4Ma  aie  freely  n^orled  to  as  often  as  they  aoncieiite  then  soiled  to 
their  patposes^  we  may  be  exenaed  from  the  lees  gnltefnl  labcnr  of  eitiog 
fur  inferior  authorities,  the  olteft  Ydpetlsd  IvpnUents  of  tbtMie  polificiana 
theoMelves  whose  eondoct  we  are  exanMing;  The  ground  now  oeeopied  by 
us.  is  precisely  that  osi  which  they  have  sO  often  taken  their  stAad  against 
Fraaee  and  her  AUies.  It  iathe  substance  ef  aB  thenr  inTectivea  sgainst  tho 
■ew,  or  ret^liitionwy*  order  <tf  things;  and  when  they  poured  o»f  thos* 
iflfreotives^  we  belleye,  they  alwaya  addressedy  as  hr  as  opiniona  of  the 
enemy's  eondnct  weDl»  a  nation  nearly  nnanfaaoas.  Any  d<mbt  of  the  in^^. 
jogtieaof  Frenefa  aggresaton,  any  tassitatton  or  osoln^ss  in  desiftinglo  see  it 
4;hecbed,  was  nofer  shown,  eren  in  the  most  faotimps  times,  by  a  singed 
person  et  conse^neoee  In  this  country.  Upon  the  probabffily  of  strcoeediag 
against  the  enensy,  and  stSi  nore^  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  means  taken  wMi 
that  viewy.  there  might  be  a  dlflbraaee  of  opiidon.  That  the  Cintra  eonTeti- 
tiort,  the  advance  to  Talavera,  the  scanty  supply  of  troops,  the  march  a 
the  heaat  of  the  connhry,  foHdwed  by  the  dlsastroiMretreat  ta  Cornnna, 
the  best  means  of  amistiBg  the  Spamaids^aBl^  wait  be  questioiM  9om6 
doubted  tbs  policy*  to  say  nothing  of  the  honesty,  of  bombarding  Ckypeii«- 
hagen;  and  ^uarreHing  with  Russia.  Olheri  ventured  to  dispute  the  prs^ 
priely  of  going  to  war  wldi  Ameiica  when  all  die  rest  of  tiie  woiM  waa 
leagued  against  our  commerce*  And  penons  thefo  were  of  a  sceptical  tu#n 
of  asind,  and  prone  to  nice  lefinemenfe  of  reasoning,  who  besitatBd  about 
4he  Messinp  of  our  memorable  campaigns  against  the  yellow  lover  in  th^ 
West  Indiea,  Kir  the  aguein  Wakheren*  But  not  even  one  ofthose  visionary 
apecidators  ever  denied,  that  the  liberation  of  Spain  and  Holland,  or  thn 
Topressioii  of  Freneh  injustieo,  was  bfu'  doty  as  wM  as  our  Interest ;  no  one 
ever  doubled  that  aH  the  condemnation  bestowed' upon  the  enemy's  pro»- 
ceedings  was  meriled,  and  that  hid  preponderance  was  wholly  incompatiUe 
with  the  independence  of  other  slates.  Certainly^  the  most  pointed  repnK 
hatton  of  the  treaty  fespeetiag  Norway  and  the  blockade,  is  to  be  songjit  ftnr 
In  the  state  papers  amt  harangues  so  often  put  fctth  by  the  authors  of  those 
measures ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  to  find-  them  choosing,  for  tbehr 
conversion  to  the  very  worat  principles  ei  France,  the  moment  when  these 
Frendi  principlea  hav^  been  arrested  by  events  in  which  the  politiciana 
aUnded  to  have  had  as  great  a  share  as  in  the  abundance  of  last  harvest,— «- 
unless  indeed  wo  look  to  the  efieets  produced  by  their  former  patronage  of 
tbosepurer  doctrines  they  seem  now  to  have  abandmied. 

To  adduce  examples  of  this  marvelkms  ineonstslency  would  be  a  vrork 
tedious  in  proportion  to  its  faciUly  and  the  copiousness  of  the  materials  for 
performing  ft.  We  shall  only  seTect  two  instances ;  the  one,  being  the 
aolitary.  case  of  appiobation  bestowed  hy  the. present  government  upon 
the  policy  of  their  adversaries  .when  in,  office ;  the  other,  l^ing  their 
own  language  respecting,  what  th^y  termed,  ^*  tlie  universal  Spanish 
paiion/' 
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The  rapid  succession  of  changes  in  events  abroad,  and  in  parties  at  bone; 
may  have  cflbeed  from  the  readers  memory  the  extraordinary  degree  of 
applause  which  the  conduct  of  ministers  towards  Prussia  in  April  1806,  and, 
still  more,  their  manner  of  treating  the  question  b^th  hi  Parliament  and  it 
their  maViifestoes,  called  forth  from  their  antagonists,  the  auttiors  of  the  for- 
cible transference  of  Norway.  This,  it  was  said,  is  really  dignified  aod 
spirited  conduct.  Who  now  fears  that  Mr.  Fox  will  hold  too  moderate  atone 
in  his  department?  Such  was  the  diorus  raised  on  that  occasion ;  and  nsny 
who  joined  in  it  took  the  opportunity,  as  happens  in  such  matters,  of  remeD- 
bering  themselves;  they  avowed  their  entire  conversion  to  the  newministiy^ 
and  joined  them  heart  and  hand  with  all  their  foroes,^*not  at  all  becametbey 
were  aware  that  it  was  a  good  concern,  and  that  opposition  was  hopelen,* 
hut  singly  because  the  conduct  of  government  in  thisinstaace  won  them  orer. 
We  shall  look,  however,  only  to  the  master  artist.  A  more  lavish  paiiegjm 
than  Lord  Gasdereagh  pronounced  upon  the  ministers,  in  the  debate  d 
April  23d,  cannot  be  found  in  the  history  of  party  civility.  Be  gave  Ike 
address  moved  by  Mr.  Fox  his  '*  entire  and  unqualified  concurrence;"  "and 
expressed"  his  cordial  approbation  ''  of  the  sentiments  with  whidi  it  was  ia- 
iroduced."  He  spoke  of  **  the  manly  conduct  of  the  governmeot,"  which 
made  it  '*  impossible  for  any  candid  man  to  refuse  them  his  praise."  He 
dwelt  on  ''their  Ormness,  judicially*  tempered  with  condliatien;"  their 
'^  maintaining  the  dignity  and  resolution  which  became  them"— or,as\ie 
phrased  it,  *'  pressingly  became  them  ;'* — with  other  elaborate  praiieoftbe 
liame  «[uality  :  and  he  said  that  Mr.  Fox  "^had  put  the  argmnent  upon  sodk 
i)road  grounds,  and  supported  his  measwe  by  reasoning  so  irresistible,"  M 
he  could  add  nothing  to  it.  Now  let  us  see  what  called  forth  all  this  eolch 
^ium.  Truly  a  most  admirable  speech,  and  one  well  worthy  of  the  iUustricn 
man  who  made  it, — ^among  the  last  -which  he  delivered,— 4>ot  a  speech 
stating,  in  the  most  unqualified  form,  the  doctrines  we  are  now  maintahims. 
The  following  are  the  passages  which  were  the  most  loudly  applauded  b; 
the  present  Ministers  and  their  adherents  in  the  country.  "  instead  of  k»- 
sening  the  ignlbmtny  of  the  cession,  it  was  a  great^increase  of  disboooorlo 
•sell  a  brave  and  loyal  people  for  what  was  caHed  an  equivalent;  it  was  a 
union  of  every  thing  that  was  contemptible  in  servility,  with  every  thinf^thi 
was  odious  in  rapacity."  Again,  as  the  dimax  of  reasons  in  defoioe  of  the 
war^with  Prussia,  he  says, — **  Above  all,  weshdl  avoid  giving  our  saodioa 
4o  that  principle  which  has  been  lately  adopted,  of  transferring  thesobjedi 
-of  one  prince  to  another,  in  the  way  of  equivalents,  and  under  the  prelfltrf 
eonvenience  and  mutual  accommodation.  The  wildest  schemes  that  enr 
were  before  broached,  would  not  go  so  far  to  shake  the  foundatioosofil 
established  government  as  this  new  practice.  If  we  are  to  make  exebaj^ 
let  us  exchange  those  things  which  are  the  proper  objects  of  excha^;  M 
us  give  a  field  for  a  field, — or  let  us  exchange  its  stock,  its  oxen  and  itsshec^, 
r-^bul  let  us  not  consider  the  people  of  a  country,  or  the  subjects  of  aslite. 
as  matter  for  exchange  or  barter.  There  must  be  in  every  nation  a  ccttaa 
attachment  of  the  people  to  its  form  of  government,  without  which  nosalioB 
can  subsist.  This  principle,  then,  of  transferring  the  subjects  of  one  pri»» 
to  another,  strikes  at  the  foundation  of  every  government,  and  the  cxistewe 
of  every  nation."    We  are  delighted  in  being  able  to  cite  these  woi*.  w 

*  Notprobablj  with  any  allusion  to  the  great  judicial  talenta  wWch  in  thai  c>biM<  w^^];; 
supposed  (o  hare  concurred  in  the  measure,  from  the  double  portion  of  judge*  nrfiMd  m  »t "" 
merely  by  a  mistake  for  Judicioutl^,^ 


llieir  iotriofiie  value,  and  Ihe  hi^  authoniy  belaogiDg  4o  Ihem,  a&  t^ell  as 
Tor  the  more  immediate  purpoae  of  the  present  argument, — ^the  ample  appro- 
[>ation  of  them  bestowed  by  the  authors  ot  the  lamentable  measure  now 
twder  consideration.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  aamilar  concurrence  wad 
ivowed  in  the  sentiments  of  Lord  Grenyiile,  by  his  adversaries,  one  of  whom 
liaised  the  proceedings  of  government  as  **  becoming  a  great  and  just 
nation."  Lord  Grenville  expressed  then  the  same  high  sentiments  which 
lie  has,  with  his  accustomed  firmness  and  consistency,  declared  upon  the 
!i[orwegian  question.  He  spoke  of  the  cession  '*  as  m<Histrous,  unjust,  con^ 
;rary  to  the  law  of  nations;"  and  he  said,  that  in  the  retaliatory  measures 
proposed,  he  wished,  ''above  all  things,  to  mark  our  abhorrence  of  the 
ibominable  principle,  that  a  power  may  indemnify  itself  at  the  expense  of  its 
weaker  nei^bour.'*  * 

It  is  difficult  to  find  a  single  speech  or  state  paper  touching  upon  the 
conduct  of  France  towards  Spain,  in  which  the  same  principles  are  not 
clearly  recognised.  We  shall  only  refer  to  the  Declaration  of  1809,  upon 
Ihe  rupture  of  the  negociation  that  had  been  commenced  binder  (he  media^ 
ion  of  Austria.  The  following  passage  must  for  ever  shut  the  moutt^  of 
ts  authors  upon  the  late  glorious  conduct  of  the  Norwegians;  but  their  si^ 
enoe  will  aflbrd  them  no  refuge  from  the  charge  of  gross  inconsistency 
nrhich  it  brings  against  them,  acting,  as  they  are  now,  the  selfsame  parC 
M>  loudly  reprobated  in  the  French  government  : — ''The  reply  returned 
t>y  France  to  the  proposition  of  his  Majesty  casts  off  at  once  the  thin  dis^ 
;uise  which  had  been  assumed  for  a  momentary  purpose;  and  displays, 
n^ith  less  than  ordinary  reserve,  the  arrogance  and  injustice  of  that  govern-^ 
ment.  The  universal  Spanish  Nation  is  degraded  by  the  appellation  of  the 
^Hinish  In9urgent9;  and  the  demand  for  the  admission  of  the  government 
>f  Spain  as  a  party  to  any  negociation,  is  rejected  as  inadmissible  and  in-^ 
malting.  With  astonishment,  as  well  as  with  grief,  his  Majesty  has  received 
rom  the  Emperor  of  Russia  a  reply  similar  in  effect,  though  less  inde-^ 
^rons  in  tone  and  manner.  The  £mperor  of  Russia  also  stigmatises  as 
XnsurfecUon  the  glorious  efforts  of  the  Spanish  people  in  behalf  of  their 
egilimate  Sovereign,  and  in  defence  of  the  independence  of  their  country  ; 
lius  giving  the  countenance  of  his  Imperial  Majesty's  authority  to  an  usur*^ 
>ation  which  has  no  parallel  in  tlie  history  of  the  world." — And  these  are 
the  men — the  authors  of  this  Declaration,  who  now  affect  to  think  a  treaty 
lictated.  to  the  King  of  Denmark  by  force,  is  binding  upon  the  whole 
people  of  Norway ,  according  to  the  duty  of  their  allegiance ;  that  a  treaty 
nade  between  Sweden  and  Russia,  can  legalise  the  cession  of  Norway  by  the 
[>anish  Court,  without  consulting  a  single  Norwegian ;  and  that  England^ 
iiaving  acced^  to,  or  sanctioned,  such  a  bargain,  is  bound  »»  honmiT  (this 
s  the  happy  phrase )  -*  in  hmaur —  to  starve  the  brave  inhabitants  of  the 
x>untry  into  a  calamitous  surrender  of  their  existence  as  a  nation ! 

Id  Ihe  midst  of  the  irresistible  reasons  which  surround  us  on  every  ^de 
igaiiist  the  fotal  measures  under  discussion,  we  are  naturally  anxious  to 
Ind  out  by  what  arguments  or  pretexts  they  are  defended.  For  these, 
[lowever,  we  seem  to  search  in  vain.  We  can  get  no  further  than  an 
ippeal  to  the  supposed  faith  of  a  treaty  :  and  when  we  shape  the  question 
so  as  to  exclude  any  such  consideration,  by  asking  for  the  justification  oC 
the  treaty,  made  as  it  was  by  those  whose  conduct  is  the  subject  of  dispute, 

*  See  Parliamentary  Dabatet,  vol,  Ti.  p.  883,-^87. 
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fheir  detMioe  appeirs  to  he  at  M  tmd.  lo  Ihis  «rtfeaiily,  iiey  lurfe 
courie  to  a  HiostpeiMous,  ir«  nay  eay  a  desperate  argaineiit.  "niey 
lain  that  the  i neopporatioii  with  Sweden  Is  advantageous  lo  Norway ;  tbej 
liaye  the  unparalleled  efiRrontery  to  speak  of  liberty,  and  assert  Aiat  mt 
Norwegians  wilt  beooBie  partakers  of  a  free  eonatitulion.  It  is  eren  re^ 
p(Mt^,  but  we  presume  most  inoorrectly,  that  certain  learned  persons  did 
not  semple  in  parliament  lo  oompare  the  union  of  the  two  eoantries  to  Ik 
happy  arrangement  whieh  eonsolidaled  the  slrengdi  and  liberties  of  tho 
island.  There  is  some  dffficuUy  in  treating  such  vile  sopbisais  ( if  indeed 
they  do  proceed  from  delusion,  and  not  from  a  wish  to  deceive}  with  the 
gravity  whidi  a  stdijeot  Rfce  *this  ought  to  Impose.  The  whole  aUtenieal, 
however,  is  unfounded  in  fact ;  and  if  it  were  as  fame  as  it  is  false,  the  con- 
clusion sought  to  be  drawn  from  it  would  still  be  ridiculously  nnfirir. 

As  may  easily  be  supposed,  this  hypocritical  pretence  is  loudly  pro- 
claimed by  the  Swedish  government.  His  Swedish  Majesty  (that  is  to  siy, 
the  Crown  Prince,  who  owes  his  own  meiamarphmis  from  one  of  Bona- 
parte's generals,  into  a  iegitimate  Stmmrtgn,  solely  to  the  free  choice  of 
the  Swedish  people,]  declares,  that  he  has  reserved  (o  the  Norwegtas 
^*  all  those  essential  rights  which  eonstitnte  public  liberty;  "—and  parti- 
enlarly,  he  promises  them  a  constitution  **  analogous  toihe  waafs  of  the 
country,  and  founded  on  representation  and  taxation.^  This  constitnlkNi 
Ifaey  are  to  form  entirely  Ihcniselves;  he  will  '*  in  no  way  interfere  with  It 
dhieclly ;"  all  lie  intends  is,  to  have  a  veid  upon  what  they  shall  adopt,  and 
merely  ^*  4o  trace  the  first  lines  of  its  foundation,  leaving  the  superstructure 
lo  them«"  Perhaps  this  exquisite  morsel  of  diplomacy  might  be  soffioesl 
with  most  persons,  and  spare  the  necessity  of  further  reasoning  upon  dv 
matter^  But,  we  may  add,  that  this  offer  of  a  constitution  fh>m  Ihe  Swete 
to  the  Norwegians,  is  a  bait  precisely  of  the  same  kind  that  a  similar  olftr 
woijM  be  'from  France  to  England,  coupled  with  a  condition  of  absoldk 
submission  in  the  first  instance.  The  hatred  of  the  two  nations  is  nmtiirf 
and  strong ;  a  Swede  and  an  enemy  are  synonymous  expressions  among  the 
mountains  of  old  Norway; — with  this  only  difference;  that  enmllT,  is 
commen  cases,  may  cease,  and  peace  succeed  to  it;  but  the  halved  of  Ae 
NiHwegians  to  the  Swedes  ^almost  as  ancient  as  the  defiles  wUdi  fiMrbid  Mr 
approach.  When  England  shall  forget  Agincourt  and  Cressy ,  and  wish  M 
the  Channel  were  filled  up  wfat^  dofd>les  the  defences  ot  her  fndepflK 
dence  ■  then  may  Ihe  men  ef  Norway  cease  to  exult  overflie  HS^a^^d 
(%arfe§  X.,  and  to  point  wHh  proud  ddi^  to  Fredericbdiald,  as  the  4to 
where  his  rash  des^dant  was  sacrificed  lo  the  liberties  of  their  ooMfty. 
A  thousand  facts  prove,  that  any  attempt  at  giving  happiness  to  a  fBom 
who  detect  you,  by  taking  ^m  under  your  protectioh  whether  dw  wif 
or  no»  em  have  no  other  effect  but  to  crosblheir  spiilt,  wUle  It  eirihniks 
the  very  possibility  of  improvement.  This  must  infUlihIy  be  immtetf 
such  a  scheVne,  even  where  it  Is  conceived  in  perfect  good  felth  ;lRit«  oa 
Ihe  part  of  Sweden,  in  Ae  present  Instance,  H  is  the  vainest  and  moil  1th 
aukSng  of  all  pretences.  Tiie  Norwegians  feel  no  grievances  under  illik 
present  government.  It  is  not  a  free  one ; — but  it  is,  whether  from  pdky 
or  indeienee,  or  necessity,  an  inactive  and  miM  administration.  Its  en^ 
lance  is,  in  scarcely  any  shape  whatever,  fdt  by  the  people.— He  Sa^P 
M)  not  much  loved; — ^they  are  not  strong;— •they  are  dblant,--«Dd  they 
let  the  Norwegians  alone. — No^ppressive  taxes, — no  feudal  privileges; — 
no  conscription,  except  to  serve  in  their  national  militia ; — no  standing 
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amy  which  caa  eadaager  their  rapose.  All  they  want  10,  (hat  which 
Swedeo  has  iu  reality  not  much  more  of  than  Denmark,-— formal  seettrlties 
and  ehecka  to  the  Royal  prerogati¥es.  They  may  ohiaio  these  for  (hem- 
ael?es  firom  their  hereditary  Danish  rulers  t'^from  their  Swedish  eonque- 
JOBS  Ibey  nerer  can  expeet  it. 

And  wlio  ia  it  0iat  says  to  them,  "  Let  me  reduce  you  4o  suljectk>n,  in 
order  lo  make  you  the  more  free  ?  "  General  Bemadolte,  now  heir-apparent 
to  the  Swedish  erown,  vndouhtedly ; — ^but  a  soldier  trained  in  (he  most 
arbitrary  and  most  military  school  of  modem  times.  It  is  very  true,  that 
Ike  personal  qualities  of  a  ruler  form  no  solid  ground  of  refusal  lo  treat  with 
hina  as  a  foreign  prince ;  and  that  if  a  nation  etiooaes  to  live  under  the  yoke 
of  ike  worst  of  men  or  of  gOTemments,  no  foreign  slate  has  a  right  to  olqect. 
But,  when  a  personage  comes  forward  with  his  ofiers  to  take  us  into  his 
keefing  for  our  own  good,-«*we  are  called  upon  to  exttnine  a  litUe  closely 
kis  dainw  to  confidence  and  credit.  It  is  in  diis  point  of  view  that  we 
are  disposed  to  admit  into  the  argumeat  that  portion  of  Sir  Philip  Francis's 
pftiaphlet  which  treats  of  the  Grown  Prince,— 4d  though  we  are  far  from 
agreeing  with  him  in  the  use  which  he  makes  of  it,  to  prove  diat  the  Prinee 
R^feot  should  refrain  from  the  usual  eonrteaies  towards  his  royal  brother: 
— 4br  it  would  be  a  most  dangerous  and  difficult  task  to  gamine  the  relatire 
dakna  of  royal  personages  in  this  light.  The  qualities  of  the  Crown  Prinoe 
are,  however,  most  material  to  the  Norwegians,  in  estiraaling  the  value  of 
pBohssions  in  dieir  favour ;  and  therefore  they  will  naturally  enou^ 
what  is  said,  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  offiicers  high  in  our  service, 
jneapeeting  his  supposed  deiSdency  in  **  personal  resolution;"  and  also 
toatefaing  (he  oontenis  of  his  Royal  Highness's  trunks,  when  aeoidentatty 
eenrched  in  the  Polish  campaign .  It  would  he  improper  to  detail  particulars,. 
ia  Ike  present  state  of  our  relations  with  Sweden ;  but  the  facts  are  fully* 
bIhM  in  Sir  Bobert  Wileen's  ''  Sketch, "  p.  85. ;  and  p.  18.  et  seq.  of  Sir 
P.  Francis's  tract. 

In  truth,  it  signifies  very  litde  whether  the  effsrs  in  questfon  are  sincere 
or  not ;  very  IktJe  whether  Sweden  can  bestow  advantages  or  not  upon 
NerwaT ;  very  liitle  whether  the  union  is  capable  or  not  of  %eit&Hmg  ih& 
mmdHiwrn  «f  (he  NiMrwegians  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  phrase.  That 
Hoiee  is  compulsory;  and  therefore  it  is  a  subjugation.  This  is  enough^ 
Itaiiipwais  every  thing  diat  the  wit  of  man-ean  devise  In  ftivoar  of  Ihe  Swedish 
prapoaiiioo,  and  our  armed  wpport  of  It.  Happiness  itself,  foreed  upon  a 
BMioMti  being  against  bis  wiH,  is  a  conlradietion  in  larms.  But  the  argu- 
mmni  we  are  now  dealing  widi  is  not  new ;  and  when  we  find  tet  it  has 
beeo  negulaaiy  i»«aigbt  fonrard  to  varnish  over  flie  worst  pages  in  the  annals 
ifpaiblie  iajaraoe,  we  may  well  ba  moused  for  turning  suddenly  away  from 
t,  auHl  rather  aurseHing  at  Ihe  boldness  which  ean  onee  more  advance  H 
irttli  aay  gravity  of  oountenance. 

It  was  under  such  pretences  as  these  that  die  moiA  detestable  of  crimes 
nrer  perpetrated  by  a  government,  the  paitition  of  Poland,  was  begun  and 
Mieluded.  «^  The  happioafts  of  the  Poles  "  was  perpetually  in  the  mouths 
d  ibe  aclors  during  the  whole  course  of  that  dreadM  tragedy;  and  the 
Hiblle  order  issued  the  day  after  the  inhuman  massacre  of  Warsaw,  describe 
ng  the  Empress  Catherine  as ''  a  tender  mother,  oidy  aolieitous  for  Ihe 
lappinesa  of  her  children,"  directed  "  the  Poles  lo  give  thanks  to  God  in 
dl  their  churches  for  the  blessings  conferred  upon  them.'*^'*Sie  Ko« 
tLIV.  p.316. 
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When  France  purchased  from  Genoa  the  island  of  Ck>rBica,  in  1768,  nd 
sent  an  army  thither  to  compel  the  hrave  inhabitants  to  sobmit,  the  «ae 
language  was  used,  and  the  same  hypocritical  pretexts  held  forth  to  the  de- 
rision of  mankind.  The  royal  declaration  of  Compeigne  sets  out  with  the 
statement,  that  the  king  talses  possession  of  the  island  "  m^^y  for  the 
good  of  the  people."  It  promises  them  *'  all  the  advantages  they  can 
desire,  if  they  submit  to  our  sovereign  ri^la. "  It  does  not  foil,  eiadlr 
in  the  spirit  of  the  manifestoes  against  Poland  and  Norway,  to  point  out 
the  "  disturbances  by  Which  they  had  been  distressed  for  so  many  yea» 
past."  It  then  proceeds  witli  full  and  regal  solemnity.  ''  We  will  waick 
over  the  prosperitv,  the  glory,  and  happiness  of  our  dear  people  of  Coroci 
in  generad,  and  of  every  individual  in  particular,  with  the  sentiments  of  i 
paternal  heart.  We  will  maintain,  upon  our  royal  word,  the  coiidiliooswe 
have  promised  in  regard  to  the  form  of  government,  to  the  nation,  and  lo 
those  who  shall  show  themselves  most  zealous  and  most  ready  to  submit  to 
our  obedience ;  and  we  hope  that  nation,  enjoying  this  advant^e  and  oar 
protection  by  such  precious  ties,  will  not  put  us  upon  treating  them  as 
rebels,  and  perpetuate,  in  the  island  of  Corsica,  disturbances  whkh  cannot 
but  prove  destructive  to  a  people  whom  we  have  adopted  with  complaeeocr 
among  the  number  of  our;  subjects."  Is  not  this  tlie  very  language  of  Ibe 
present  day,  except  perhaps  that  less  is  said  about  a  free  government  and 
representation  than  would  doubtless  have  been  inserted,  had  the  proelamalioii 
been  issued  after  the  French  and  American  revolutions  t  Yet,  next  to  Iha 
partition  of  Poland,  the  invasion  of  Corsica  is  perhaps  the  act  most  geoerally 
and  loudly  reprobated  in  modern  times,  previous  to  the  late  convulsions'; 
insomuch  that  a  court-poet  has  lately  ventured  to  assert,  with  perhaps  some 
exa^eration,  *'  that  the  foulest  murderer  who  ever  perished  hy  the  hands 
of  the  executioner,  has  InGnitely  less  guilt  upon  his  soul  than  the 
man  who  concluded  this  treaty,  and  the  monarch  who  sanctioned  and 
firmed  it."* 

To  take  only  one  other  example,  the  line  of  argument  now  under 
sideratioA  furnished  a  favourite  topic  to  the  slave-traders,  for  many  a  kuig 
year  of  successful  sophistry  and  misrepresentation.  The  negroes  were  w 
miserable  in  their  own  barbarous  country ;  so  comfortable  and  happy  in  ov 
polished  dominions i-^Nay,  the  slave-trader  was  held  up  as  Ifae  AfriesBS 
friend ;  as  the  civiliser  of  his  country.  Surely  some  of  the  able  advocates  of 
the  abolition  in  Parliament  could  scarcely  have  forgotten  this  circamstnce, 
when  they  so  lately  gave  their  support  to  the  blockade,  upon  the  ex|ii«i 
ground,  as  it  is  said,  of  the  union  with  Sweden  being  for  the  good  of  the 
Norwegians.  But  such  is  the  inconsistency  of  men,  in  discussions  where  their 
zeal  is  cold,  and  their  feelings  thwarted  by  other  views  and  hahils.  The 
eminent  and  worthy  individuals  to  whom  we  allude  seem  to  have  finrfni«k. 
each  furnished  with  a  complete  and  several  assortment  of  recolledioas» 
reasonings,  and  feelings,  but  wholly  unconnected  wilh  one  another,  and 
capable  of  being  used  separately,  as  occasion  may  require.  They  have  an 
abolition  mind,  and  an  every-day  mind.  One  day  in  seven,  or  thereabools^ 
they  use  the  former;  at  all  other  times  they  wear  the  latter  most  ordiBiry 
instrument :  and,  were  not  the  belief  of  their  personal  identity  preserved  by 


*  Simtk«if*s  Lift  t^  Lord  Nelson,  vol.  i.  p.  103. — As  rxfraTasanrc  is  not  vety  forcwnbiclB 
connstency,  we  sboolo  not  graail/  wooder  at  the  next  birth-day  ode  comneoMnliiig  Norvqr  aai 
blockade.  It  will  re<iuire  some  inceniiity  indeed ;  for  in  the  same  passage  we  find  ciou  * "  '" 
expressed  at  the  notion  of  **anpr  bargain  and  aaJe  justifying  one  coitntiy  in  talus  P^ 
another  against  the  will  of  the  inhabitants." 
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tbeir  outward  appearaoce,  it  would  be  impotfible  for  tbeir  bearers  to  re- 
cognise them. — How  they  themselvea  can  go  oi  witfiout  mistakes  upon  this 
cardinal  point,  and  indeed  serious  diOerenees  with  themselves,  is  not  so 
easily  understood ;  unless,  indeed,  that  as  there  is  no  end  of  human  delusions, 
so  are  there  luckily  no  limits  to  the  charity  and  forgiveness  exercised  by  a 
man  towards  himself. 

The  evils  which  must  result  from  the  measure  under  discussion,  are  so 
obvious,  that  we  have  rather  dwelt  upon  the  parts  of  the  question  less 
exposed  to  the,  general  view.  Great  and  manifold  as  they  are,  however, 
the  one  which  stands  forward,  and  throws  the  rest  into  the  shade,  is  the 
mischief  of  shaking  to  its  very  foundations  the  wholesome  principle  hitherto 
so  happily  inculcated  by  England,  that  she  is  the  protector  of  national  in-> 
dependence,  and  the  enemy  of  unjust  aggression  all  over  the  world.  Our 
conduct  in  India  may  no  doubt  have  created  doubts  Upon  this  subject ;  and 
the  alTair  of  Copenhagen  stands  on  record  to  confirm  them.  But  no  tran-^ 
fiaction,  to  which  we  were  parties,  ever  set  public  principle  so  completely 
at  defiance  as  the  present ;  and  we  have  chosen  to  stamp  ourselves  as  acce^ 
series  to  a  crime  equal  to  any  of  the  enemy's,  at  the  moment  when  his  pro- 
fligacy had  visibly  worked  his  ruin.  It  is  indeed  a  sad  abatement  of  the 
general  rejoicmg,  that  when  men  had  seen  wMh  delight  the  downfall  of  in-^ 
justice,  and  were  anxiously  expeetioj;,  in  the  restoration  of  Europe  to  its 
lawfnl  possesBorSr  and  in  the  recognition  of  ancient  principles,  the  best  reward 
for  their  ^9jt  toils,  the  firmest  security  for  future  repose, — their  eyes  should 
he  fated  tol^hold  such  acts  of  apostasy  from  those  principles,  on  the  part 
of  their  vrarmesl  friends.  The  war  is,  generally  speaking,  at  an  end ;  Europe 
i^  once  more  independenl : —  but  hostilities  must  yet  be  continaed  in  one 
quarter  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  England,  as  well  as  France,  can 
make  war  upon  freedom ;  and  that  she  does  not  hate  tyranny,  or  love  liberty, 
for  their  own  saketf,  but  only  ie  so  far  as  the  tyrant  is  French,  and  the 
freeman  is  her  own  ally.  The  indifiTerence  exhibited  towards  Poland  is 
indeed  another  melancholy  proof  of  similar  inconsistency.  But  let  us  hope 
Ifaat  the  voice  of  Uie  country  may  yet  be  raised  with  effect  on  both  these 
kindred  subjects;  and  that  the  triumph  of  injustice,  and  of  the  real  enemies 
of  England,  will  be  but  short-lived. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  DISPUTES  WHICfl  LED  TO  TIlE 

LAST  WAR  WITH  AMERICA.* 

Wt  propose  on  this  occasion  to  offer  a  few  reflections  to  our  readers  upon 
the  subject  of  the  disputes  with  America.*  With  a  view  to  assist  the  people 
ID  considering  the  question  relating  to  this  last  subject,  we  purpose  ^t  present 
to  treat  of  them  in  a  plain  and  intelligible  shape.  They  are  indeed  sueh  as 
any  one  may  easily  understand;  and  it  would  be  hard  to  conceive  a  point 
more  worthy  of  exercising  the  attention  of  the  country,  or  a  moment  better 
ealeulated  to  rouse  them  to  a  view  of  their  dearest  interests-    The  universal 

♦  The  Cririi  at  the  Diipnte  with  Ameitea.    By  a  Merohant  of  the  Old  School.    Vol.  xix. 

^'triie  iolrSS^tory  remarks  on  the  pamphlet  which  occasioned  this  emiy  lb  be  .!«•»««.  "^J2 
Ae  conduct  of  Us  late  Majesty,  whea  Prince  of  Wales,  rskure  to  the  Caibohc  quesOM  art 
onitced. 

TOL.  IV. 
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prevalence  of  diBtresd,  and  ttie  general  tendency  towards  (iiscoDteDt  m 
admitted.  To  a  certain  degree,  says  one  class  of  reasoners,  Ihepolkyot 
the  enemy  lias  succeeded ;  and  tiie  Continent  is  closed  to  our  trade.  Tb 
enemy's  policy,  say  their  opponents,  seconded  by  our  own,  has  efis^ 
what,  alone,  it  never  could  have  done ;  and,  by  the  concurrence  of  the  Iti 
systems,  England  is  excluded  from  the  continental  market.  Both  agree  ii 
the  fact;  each  party  acknowledges  the  result  has  been,  to  coofioe  our 
trade,  and  reduce  the  demand  for  our  wares.  Then,  the  next  measure «( 
our  rulers  being  an  American  war,  it  is  for  the  country  to  reflect,  bowvaa 
an  addition  this  would  make  to  its  distresses.  Or,  if  the  inlemiplioatf 
intercourse  with  America  has  already  been  complete,  and  if  to  this  caw  ii 
to  be  ascribed  a  part  of  the  pressure,  it  is  for  the  country  to  coDflider,iMf 
great,  and  how  instantaneous  a  relief  the  renewal  of  that  intercourse  vooii 
bring.  Why  then  should  we  go  to  war  with  America?  And  wbereforedo 
we  not  suffer  that  intercourse  to  be  restored?  These  are  questions wltid 
every  one  must  desire  to  see  answered,  who  reflects  that  theUnitedStaleskj 
yearly  from  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  and  the  neighbouring  counties,  alme 
twelve  millions  worth  of  their  manufactures;  and  that  if,  to  a  final  shiiUiag 
up  of  this  vast  market,  were  added  an  open  rupture  with  the  Americus, 
they  have  above  fifteen  thousand  sail  of  vessels  ready  to  become  prinlMin, 
and  to  prey  on  whatever  commerce  might  remain  to  us— sheltered  by  almost 
all  the  ports  in  Europe,  and  by  those  which  stud  a  coast  of  1500m{bia 
length  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  in  the  midst  of  all^  ooloiuei 
We  urge  not  these  matters  as  reasons  for  taking  fright,  and  Deiagdiiva 
by  America  into  any  concisions  derogatory  to  our  honour,  or  iecoiiasteit 
with  our  interests:  but  we  mention  them  as  very  good  reasons  forpausiig 
before  we  determine,  that  the  points  demanded  are  such  as  we  cannot,  either 
in  honour,  or  for  our  interest,  yield ;  and  we  think  they  render  it  iocomiieal 
on  those  who  would  hold  out  at  such  a  price,  to  satisfy  themsdvesbeyoai 
all  doubt  that  the  right  side  of  the  argument  is  theirs. 

The  Americans  are,  in  every  respect,  the  most  important,  and,  in  sow 
sort,  the  only  nation  which  has  kept  clear  of  all  actual  share  in  the  lide- 
spreading  hostilities  that  have  swept  over  the  face  of  the  world  daring  Hk 
last  twenty  years.  To  maintain  this  neutrality  has,  bo  doubt,  been  (Ik 
leading  object  of  many  slates ;  but,  except  America,  no  one  has  been  lUe 
to  succeed ;  and  she  unquestionably  owes  her  success  to  the  distance  of  kr 
situation  from  the  scene  of  hostilities.  In  every  war,  neutrals  are  liabkto 
be  viewed  with  distrust  and  dislike  by  the  contending  parties,  whose  pasM 
being  roused,  cannot  easily  excuse  the  calm  unconcern  of  such  as  choose  to 
remain  bystanders;  and  whose  losses  and  privations,  the  result  of  iJk  fv, 
fill  them  with  envy  towards  those  who  not  only  escape  unhurt  bjit,  ^ 
gain  a  great  portion  of  what  the  belligerents  lose.  Thus  It  always  liw^ 
that  neutrality  becomes  odious  to  the  combatants,  instead  of  appev^^ 
it  really«is,  an  alleviation  of  the  evils  which  their  own  passions  are inflMog 
on  the  world,  and  on  each  other. 

First,  it  is  found  out  that  *'  thi$  war*'  is  unlike  all  former  wars;-tbit 
it  is  a  war  for  national  existence ;  and  that  to  take  no  part,  which  in  otter 
cases  might  bo  allowable  and  even  laudable,  in  this  grand  contest,  is  kIgVf 
criminal .  Mor  can  any  war  be  found,  to  which  the  same  description  and  (ke 
same  remarks  have  not  been  applied ; — from  contentions  about  a  few  icrei 
of  snow,— or  a  fishing  or  a  fur  station, — to  the  Polish  partition,  aoj  the 
Trench  and  Spanish  revolutions.    This  feeling  being  at  the  botlom  of  ^ 
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senlJmehls  entertained  towards  neutrals,  an  opportunity  is  speedily  found  or 
made,  for  giving  vent  to  it  in  a  regular  and  formal  manner.  The  neutral  is 
accused  by  one  belligerent  of  assisting  the  other ;  and  this  branches  into  an 
iniinite  variety  of  charges.  Sometimes  this  aid  is  given  by  employing  the 
neutral  vessel  to  cover  the  enemy's  property.  The  belligerents  take  different 
views  of  the  point ;  and  the  one  which  is  most  powerful  at  sea  looks  to  the 
real  ownerships  of  the  cargo,  while  the  other  maintains,  that  the  character  of 
the  vessel  should  be  the  only  criterion  whereby  to  judge  of  the  character  of 
the  lading.  Hence  the  question,  whether  free  ships  make  free  goods  or  not?, 
A  question  which,  in  our  humble  apprehension,  in  point  of  right,  is  clearly 
with  England — liowover  remote  her  interest  may  be  in  asserting  it,  con- 
sidering the  vast  interest  she  has  in  the  extension  of  commercial  dealings 
beyond  that  of  any  other  country. 

Then  it  is  found  that  neutrals  trade  in  articles  immediately  subservient  to 
th'e  military  operations  of  one  of  the  parties.  The  neutrals  cannot  deny  that 
such  conduct  would  be  an  infraction  of  neutrality;  but  they  deny  the  fact, 
and  refuse  to  be  searched  on  their  voyages — the  only  means  whereby  the 
belligerent  can  ascertain  whether  the  charge  be  well  founded  or  no.  Thus 
arises  the  question  of  right  of  search,  mixed  up  with  some  lesser  discussions 
as  to  what  shall  be  deemed  contraband  of  war.  This  right  of  search  has 
been  extended  to  a  case  of  a  more  delicate  nature, — for  the  reclaiming  of  de- 
serters from  the  navy  of  a  belligerent,  sheltering  themselves  on  board  of 
neutral  vessels, — a  right  rendered  still  more  delicate  in  the  case  of  the 
British  navy,  where  the  men  are  not  voluntarily  enlisted,  but  forced  into  the 
service.  When  such  deserters  have  taken  refuge  in  neutral  merchantmen, 
it  seems  as  if  it  were  no  very  violent  extension  of  the  right  of  search  to  allow 
recovery  of  ibose  men.  But  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  carry  the  claim  a 
step  farther,  and  search  the  vessels  of  the  state  : — an  attempt  so  inconsistent 
with  all  sound  principle,  and  so  utterly  repugnant  to  the  law  of  nations,  that 
it  was  abandoned,  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  challenged ;  and  forms  the  solitary 
instance,  we  believe,  of  a  dereliction  of  any  maritime  pretension  on  the  part 
>f  this  country  during  the  late,  or  the  present  war. 

Again,  the  neutral  engages,  during  war,  in  trades  from  which  he  was 
excluded  during  peace ;  and  each  belligerent  uniformly  encourages  this 
Dlerposition  of  the  neutral  flag.  Thus  France  opens  her  colonial  trade  to  the 
leuiral  on  the  commencement  of  hostilities ;  and  England,  as  regularly 
IS  she  passes  the  Prize  act,  begins  each  war  with  a  supension  of  the  branch 
»f  the  Navigation  act,  which  excludes  foreigners  from  the  carrying  trade. 
lat  although  each  belligerent  approves  this  in  his  own  case,  he  wishes  to 
»reTent  the  other  from  benefiting  by  it ;  and  as  the  party  which  is  weak 
t  sea  benefits  the  most,  the  party  preponderating  in  this  respect  most 
ealeusy  attempts  to  check  it ;  and  hence  the  principle  contended  for  by 
Inglaad  chiefly  in  the  war  1756,  and  which  has  from  that  date  received  its 
ame.  But  the  most  fruitful  source  of  discord  arises  from  the  right  of 
lockade  ;  and  as  no  assumed  privilege  of  war  more  largely  affects  the 
eub'al,  or  gives  rise  to  more  plausible  complaints  on  his  part,  so  it  seems 
>  merit  somewhat  of  a  nearer  examination.  It  involves  the  whole  question 
r  Orders  in  Council,  and  the  present  disputes  with  America. 

The  right  to  blockade  a  strong  place,  as  a  fortress,  or  a  cit  y ,  of  the  enemy, 
laC  is  to  say,  of  cutting  off  all  communication  with  it,  for  the  purpose  of 
Mxipelling  it  to  surrender,  is  as  ancient  and  undoubted  as  the  right  of  mak- 
ig   war.     This  interruption  of  communication  may,  and  in  most  cases 
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prcteUy  wiH,  afibct  peaceable  snbjeets  as  weU  as  penons  betring  ins; 
and  il  may  frequently  affect  the  interesto  of  third  parties,  or  neiitnk,  kj 
depriving  tbeni  of  a  beneficial  iotercoorae  with  the  blockaded  place,  i^ 
the  right  to  injure  neutrals  in  this  manner  has  noTer  been  denied ;  beenai 
the  course  o|  hostile  operations  absolutely  required  it,  and  the  eiercisD  of  ii 
bad  a  tendency,  by  severely  distressing  the  enemy,  and  producing  i  gmt 
change  in  die  rdative  strength  of  the  belligerents,  to  shorten  the  period  if 
of  hostilities,  and  attain  the  great  end  of  all  war — ^the  end  to  which  every 
principle  diould  bear  a  reference— -the  restoration  of  peace.  From  tli 
elear  and  aimitted  ri^t  of  blockade,  it  is  perhaps  a  slight,  bat  unqueilioB- 
ably  a  certain  deyiation,  to  allow  the  blockade  of  a  place,  not  io  its  ulin 
and  position  0Qdlitary>«Hi8  a  large  and  wealthy  manufacturiog  tows,  or  i 
convenient  place  of  maritime  trade.  Here  the  sufferers  are,  in  tbefalii- 
stance,  peaoeable  citixens — who  furnish  indeed,  by  their  wealtk  ind  Ur 
industry,  the  resources  of  war,  but  4he  protection  of  whom  ought  in  gnnl 
to  be  an  obiiect  of  public  law.  Yet  tiie  impossibility  of  drawing  a  fin 
•between  Ikoee  cases  in  which  the  ^Bstresses  of  an  enemy's  financial  resonon 
may  contrihute  to  shorten  the  conOict,  and  0*  the  whole  to  leases  Aeeift 
of  war,  aaid  those  where  it  can  only  maka  the  contest  more  miaeraliie,  wik- 
out  abridjging  its  duration, — ^renders  it  quite  necessary  to  allow  of  div  a- 
tensionof  the  right  of  bloduide;aiNl,  accordingly,  mo  onecandayftetidi 
of  a  belligerent  to  blockade  any  harbour,,  or  any  eity,  or  anymoknkly 
large  district^  without  regard  Io  its  mHitaty  character,'  unlen  he  is  a>n 
prepared  to  dispute  th^  ri^t  of  privateering  by  aea^  and  d  leryiig  oei- 
tribaiioiis»  ai»d  qnarteving  troops ;  and,  io  a  wond,  mavdnng  troopethroi^ 
a  territory  or  Aore.  War  between  governments,  and  peace  between  natkM^ 
is  indeed  «  notion  beautiful  to  contemplate ;  but  it  was  not  nuide  forhan 
affukns ;  and  when  pursued  ever  so  short  a  w^y,  will  be  fooad  whoftf  ii- 
eonsisteot  with  the  naiure  of  hostilities.  At  any  rate,  it  never  was  k- 
oognised,  either  by  the  prae&iee  of  nations,  or  by  any  authority  whatew, 
on  mattiefs  of  pubhc  law.  It  can  form  no  part  then  of  our  present  mdr 
deration. 

If  firom  single  towns,  or  harbours,  or  small  districts,  we  extend  «r 
view  to  large  territories— to  whole  provinces — or  large  lines  of  cotft- 
vofy  diflbront  considerations  nuisl  enter  to  quaJifiv  our  inferences.  Sopp 
a  belligerent  powerful  enough  to  surround  a  whole  kingdom  by  a  «idn 
of  troops,  in  such  force  as  to  prevent,  by  physical  superiority,  aH  iqni 
and  egress  at  any  part  of  the  circle ;  and  the  question  is  nised,  notwhelff 
the  ratrance  or  egress  of  troops,  and  stores,  msy  lawfally  he  etoppad  tf 
these  means;  but  whether  every  cart,  horse-,  and  foot  passenger  oiyii* 
be  stopped,  and  his  goodftconfiaeatod,  and  his  person  imprisoned,  fcrm^ 
ing  the  attempt ; — ^we  aAnowledge  that  there  appeam  some  SU^  ** 
giving  this  question  an  affirmative  answer.  For  here  is  evideajyiy^ 
grievous  iiqury  inflicted  upon  the  neig^iboaring  neutraK-^eo  grie^i»^ 
ttiftt  the  case  naay  wdl  be  p«t,.  in  which  the  pfesaure  of  such  a  HMM  " 
hostility  wouldi  fall  as  henvily  on  the  neutral  aao«  the  enearf-H)tthsf>4 
not  intended  to  beat  all  affected  by  it,  as  on  him  against  whom  it^i^l*^ 
fessedly  levdled*.  For  if  two  nations,  lying  contiguous,  as  HsHaad  m 
iBrabant,  riiould  be,  as  they  naturally  will  he,  each  the  best  c«'*'f'f 
the  other,  the  bloi^de  of  the  one  which  is  at  war  widi  us  operates  eocdf 
as  a  blockade  of  the  other  also,  which,  sofar  bom  being  at  war,  oagM.  ^ 
all  the  principles  of  puMic  law,  to  be  encouraged  in  its  neniiality,  sad  k- 
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^voured,  so  long  as  R  preserves  a  real  and  sinceTe  iiidHffereiioe  Ib  its  eondtiot 
towards  the  belligerents.  To  visit  a  natioB  of  this  descriptio'ii  so  seTorely, 
is  svrely  a  oonsummation  to  be  greatly  deprecated;  uidess  where  some  in- 
duoemeDt  of  a  yery  high  and  paramount  Kind  may  seem  la  di^nse  with 
the  nataral  and  just  feeling  of  favour,  and  to  authorise,  upon  more  large 
views  of  general  expediency,  such  a  deparkire  from  ordinary  principles. 
Alt  as  the  prospect  of  speedly  terminating  hostilities  by  some  such  extraor* 
dinary  pressure  on  the  enemy  may  l>e  thought  to  justify  even  such  a  block-* 
ade  as  this — we  are  not  disposed  to  deny  it  absc^utely  as  a  general  princi- 
ple ;  and  the  admission  must  consequently  be  extended  to  such  a  blockade 
by  sea  of  a  whole  coast,  as  a  very  powerful  fleet,  aided  by  innumerable- 
attendant  vessels,  may  be  capable  of  establishing  so  strictly,  that  at  each 
part  of  the  line  ingress  and  egress  may  be  prevented.  This  is  perhaps  a 
large  admission ;  but  we  knew  not  were  else  to  draw  the  distinction :  and 
at  all  events,  we  should  never  forget,  that  it  ia  an  admission  full  of  danger, 
aod  leading  to  utter  subversion  of  principle,  in  the  otter  disregard  of  neor 
tral  rights,  unless  it  be  careAilly  limited  by  its  appropriate  che^s. 

Now,  what  are  those  checks?-«-If  there  be  no  limit  to  this  right  but  the 
good  pleasure  of  the  belligerents— if  each  party  may  bid  against  the  other  in 
mutual  animosity,  for  the  overthrow  of  the  rights  of  HAtA  parties — and  it 
those  neutral  rtghtsmay  he  encroached  upon  by  both  belligerents,  accord^ 
ing  to  their  several  desires  of  hurting  each  other,  and  their  respective  dis- 
r^ard  of  all  other  parties,  or  rather  their  respective  dislike  towards  all 
who  are  not  mixed  in  the  contest,-— then  It  is  in  vain  to  talk  of  neutral 
rights,  or  of  neutrality  at  all.  For  each  belligerent  will  begin  by  going  to 
the  utmost  extremity,  —  each  will  decree  that  the  other  ^all  be  cut  off 
from  all  oommunleation  with  the  rest  of  mankind,— ^nd  the  party  which 
is  weakest,  and  whose  threat  cannot  be  executed,  will  be  despised  by  neu-^ 
trab,  while  they  wiU  be  drawn  into  the  quarrel  against  the  stronger  power. 
Such  a  right,  then,  can  only  increase  the  calamities  of  wtfr,  in  ttie  first  in- 
stance ;  and  speedily  it  must  enlarge  Iheir  range,  by  involving  all  other  aa- 
lioDs  in  the  dispute  between  the  belligerents,  and  putting  an  end  to  the  very 
character  and  condition  of  neutrality  all  the  world  over.  8mM  limit  then 
must  evidently  be  fixed ;  and  the  one  which  the  nature  of  things  presents  to 
as,  seems,  o»  every  aoooant,  the  reasonable  and  safe  one  to  choose.  '  7^ 
pmger  of  each  party  toeMteuie  his  intentions  appears  to  be  this  natural  limit. 
Each  beltigorent  should  be  strictly  confined  to  such  a  blockade  only  as  he 
has  actual  means  of  enforcing.  While  this-is  dearly  understood,  it  seems 
learcely  possible  that  the  general  principle  can  be  liable  to  great  abuse ;  for 
whatever  niay  be  the  wishes  of  the  parties,  they  cannot  go  beyond  certain 
bounds ;  and,  as  ftir  as  they  can  go,  they  exercise  a  real  luN4ility,-«4o  which, 
as  their  adTorsaries  must  expect  they  shall  foe  exposed,  so  neutrals  must 
sobmit  to  its  indirect  consequences,  in  die  hope  that  ii.  may  ultimately 
shorten  the  period  of  war. 

That  M/a^ limitation  has,  in  general;  and  in  the  best  times,  been  held  by 
jurists,  and  admitted,  by  the  practice  of  nations,  to  constitute  an  essentia! 
part  of  the  right  of  blockade,  we  need  not  take  great  pains  to  show  from 
hialery,  or  from  authority.  We  say,  in  general ;  for  we  are  aware  of  at- 
tempts to  disregard  it  having  now  and  then  been  made  in  times  of  peculiar 
confusion  and  national  animosity,  wheh  the  voice  of  reason  was  little  likely 
to  be  heard.  The  Dutch  in  Philip  II.'s  time,  and  the  French  during  the 
levolotioD  war,  both  acted,  w  attempted  to  act,  in  contravention  of  this 
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principle.  Thus,  the  decree  of  the  18th  January,  1797,  declares,  thu^l 
vessels  found  on  the  high  seas,  with  any  English  goods  whateyer  onboiri, 
lo  whomsoei^r  helonging,  shall  be  good  prize;  and  it  requires e«r/(/iesta«^ 
origin,  under  the  hands  of  French  consuls,  exactly  as  the  more  receot  de- 
crees of  Berlin  and  Milan  do.  (See  Robinson's  Admiralty  Reports,  Tol.i. 
p.  Zhi.)  England  at  dilTerent  tioies  has  declared  large  lines  of  coast,  asd 
whole  colonies,  to  be  in  a  slate  of  blockade;  but  she  has  [tiUihBpniei 
war )  uniformly  provided  a  naval  force  sufficient  to  make  this  blockade  ml 
and  eflectual ;  and  as  often  as  a  question  arose  respecting  the  rights  of  neu- 
trals to  enter  or  sail  from  ports  within  such  blockades,  the  enquiry  esKDliil 
to  the  decision  has  always  been,  whether  such  a  force  was  stationed  on  Ik 
coast  as  was  sufficient  to  blockade  it  effectually.  According  as  this  ques- 
tion was  answered  in  the  affirmative  or  negative,  the  decree  of  bloobde 
was  held  to  be  good  and  lawful ,  or  a  mere  nullity.  As  nothing  can  be 
more  instructive  than  the  decisions  of  our  prize  courts  on  this  point,  8o,o(h 
thing  can  give  us  more  gratifying  views  of  the  purity  with  which  thosetri- 
bunals  administer  the  law  of  nations,  and  their  impartiality  in  tryiog  ik 
delicate  questions  which  come  before  them,  between  their  owd  I0f^ 
reign  or  their  own  countrymen,  and  the  rulers  or  the  people  of  Ibro^ 
states.  It  is  with  pleasure,  therefore,  that  we  pause  here,  to  conoderbow 
clearly  the  principles  for  which  we  are  contending  have  been  reco^tixd, 
and  indeed  how  anxiously  and  rigorously  they  have  been  enforced  by  the 
High  Court  of  Admiralty  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  William  Scolt,  and 
the  Court  of  Prize  Appeal,  composed,  practically  speaking,  of  thalletnifd 
and  honourable  Judge,  the  late  and  the  present  Masters  of  the  Rolls,  aui 
Sir  William  Wynne.  In  observing  the  train  of  decisions,  it  will  be  es- 
sential to  keep  the  eye  upon  dateB  as  well  as  points;  the  /tWis  oiateral 
in  this  question. 

In  the  case  of  the  Frederick  Molke,  Boysen,  December  10th«  1798,  Sir 
William  Scott  lays  it  down ,  ' '  that  nothing  further  ia  necessary  to  constiUe 
blockade ,  than  that  there  should  be  a  force  stationed  to  prevent  oooohih- 
cation,  and  a  due  notice  or  prohibition  given  to  the  party."  (1  Rob.  81) 
In  the  Mercurius  Gerdes,  December  7thy  1798>  referring  to  the  doctriaei 
maintained  by  the  armed  neutrality  of  1780,  he  describes  a  place  tobeii  i 
state  of  blockade,  ''wJ^en  it  is  dangerouM  to  attempt  to  enter  H"  |Ii 
p.  8 A.  j  In  the  same  case  he  says,  still  more  precisely,  that  "abloclidB 
may  exist  without  a  public  declaration  although  a  deekiratim^,  fMAyp- 
ted  by /act,  will  not  be  suficient  to  eetablieh  it"  And  io  support  of  di 
doctrine,  he  refers  to  the  case  of  the  West  Indian  Blockade  oif  179i,« 
decided  by  the  Lords  of  Appeal.  That  case  meriU  our  attention ;aBl 
though  there  is  no  report  of  it  in  the  books,  yet  it  is  sufficiently  koon, 
from  the  frequent  references  made  to  it  in  other  cases,  and  fromoaeor 
two  reported  cases  expressly  ruled  on  the  principle  of  it.  Such  wa§  Ibe 
case  of  the  Betsey,  Murphy,  December  18th,  1798,  in  which  the  princiiile 
in  question  was  the  chief  point.  It  was  the  case  of  an  American  takenby 
the  English  at  the  capture  of  Guadaloupe,  April,  179i  ,  and  retaken  b; 
the  French,  at  the  recapture  of  the  island  in  the  following  Jnne.  Tbe 
question  arose  on  the  legality  of  the  first  seizure,  which,  had  been  made 
en  the  ground  that  the  vessel  had  broken  the  blockade  of  Guidaloupe. 
The  captors  staled  by  affidavit  *'that  on  the  arrival  of  the  British fofcesn 
the  West  Indies,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  inviting  the  inhabitants  of  Mar- 
tinique,  St.  Lucie,  and  Guadaloupe,  to  put  themselves  under  the  proles-. 
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tion  of  the  English;  that,  on  a  refusal,  hostile  operations  were  commen- 
ced against  them  all;"  and  'Uhat,  in  January  179A,  Guadaloupe  was 
summoned,  and  was  then  put  into  a  state  of  complete  investment  and 
blockade/'  Upon  this  statement  the  learaed  judge  observes,  ''The  word 
complete  is  a  word  of  great  energy;  and  we  expect  from  it  to  find  that  a 
namber  of  vessels  were  stationed  round  the  entrance  of  the  port,  to  cut  oil 
all  communication,  fiut,  from  the  protest,  I  perceive  that  the  captors  en- 
tertained but  a  very  loose  nation  of  the  true  natAjre  of  a  blockade ;  for  it  is 
there  stated,  that  on  they  1st  of  January,  after  a  general  proclamation  to 
fhe  French  Islands,  they  were  put  into  a  state  of  complete  blockade."-— 
''  It  is  a  term,  therefore,  which  was  applied  to  all  those  islands  at  the  same 
time  under  the  first  proclamation.  The  Lords  of  Appeal "  {  he  continues) 
^'  have  pronounced  that  such  a  proclamation  was  not,  in  itself,  sufGcient 
to  constitute  a  legal  blockade.  It  is  clear,  indeed ,  that  it  could  not ,  in 
reason,  be  held  to  produce  the  effect  which  the  captors  erroneously  ascribed 
to  it.  From  the  misapplication  of  these  phrases  in  one  instance,  1  learn 
that  we  must  not  give  too  much  weight  to  the  use  of  tliem  on  this  occasion ; 
and  from  the  generality  of  these  expressions,  I  think  we  must  infer,  that 
there  was  not  that  actual  blockade  which  the  law  is  now  distinctly  under- 
stood to  require.''  An  argument  in  favour  of  the  blockade  having  been 
raised  upon  a  declaration  of  the  municipality,  that  '*  the  island  was  in  a 
state  of  siege/'  Sir  William  Scott,  with  an  indignant  sneer  at  the  revolu- 
tionary politicians  of  France,  whom  a  dispenser  of  the  public  law  may, 
above  all  other  judges,  be  excused  for  holding  in  abhorrence,  as  the  great 
contemners  of  the  rights  of  neutrals,  and  the  rash  innovators  on  the  an- 
cient code  of  Europe,  observes,  that  this  ''is  a  term  of  the  new  jargon  of 
France,  which  is  sometimes  applied  to  domestic  disturbances,  and  cer- 
tainly is  not  so  intelligible  as  to  justify  me  in  concluding,  that  the  island 
was  in  that  state  of  investment  from  a  foreign  enemy  which  we  require  to 
constitute  blockade."  How  rapid  the  progress  of  the  jargon  has  been — 
how  it  has  worked  ils  way  into  the  recesses  of  the.  Civil  law,  as  well  as  of 
the  Cabinet,^ — how  a  single  hint  conveyed  in  that  outlandish  tongue  has 
since  become  sufficient  to  convey  ideas  which  whole  sentences  were  for- 
merly incapable  of  rendering  intelligible, — and  how  those  who,  in  the  in- 
fancy of  tlieir  studies  under  French  doctors  of  the  law,  had  not  organs  of 
comprehending  forms  of  blockade,  which  now-a-days  they  deal  with  as  fa- 
miliarly as  if  they  had  never  been  out  of  the  University  of  Paris,  —  we 
shall  probably  have  occasion  to  see  more  nearly  before  we  close  the  pre- 
sent discussion.  In  the  mean  while,  it  may  suffice  to  observe,  as  touching 
the  Betsey,  that  the  learned  Judge  having,  for  the  reasons  already  men- 
tioned, "denied  that  a  blockade  existed  till  the  operations  of  the  forces. 
ii?ere  actually  directed  against  Guadaloupe*'  ( notwithstanding  the  proda- 
raation  of  blockade  lAonths before),  pronounced  it,  on  this  ground,  to  be  a 
case  of  restitution,  ( i  Rob.  9A.  et  seq.) 

To  seek  for  confirmations  of  the  same  sound  and  correct  principles,  would,  , 
be  only  to  take  at  random  the  dicta  of  the  same  distinguished  Judge  during 
any  part  of  the  last,  and  the  earlier  stages  of  the  present  war,  in  every  question 
that  hinged  upon  the  right  of  blockade,  or  incidentally  connected  itself  witli 
it.  We  have  the  principle  in  the  logical  form  of  a  general  definition,  in  the 
case  of  the  Vrouw  Judith,  Valkerts  Jan.  17,  1799.  "  A  blockade  is  a 
sort  of  circumvallation  round  a  place,  by  which  all  foreign  connection  and 
correspondence  is,  «is  far  as  human  force  can  effect  it,  to  be  entirely  cut  off/'. 
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(IReb.  151.)  It  meetfl  us  again  ih  the  exhaustiye  diape,  in  a  specifiotim 
of  the  classes  which  compose  (he  genus  blockade ;  and  from  which  blocUle 
by  mere  declaration  is  carefully  excluded.  "  There  are  two  sortsof  blodr 
ade ;— -one  by  the  simple /act  only,  the  other  by  a  notification  accompiniei 
with  (he  fact.  In  (he  former  ease,  when  (he  bet  ceases,  otherwise  thn  by 
accident  or  flie  shifting  of  the  wind,  there  is  Immediately  m  end  of  fc 
blockade."  He  then  says,  that  where  a  blockade  has  been  notified,  acooola'- 
notice  should  be  given  at  the  same  time  that  the  fact  ceases.  "  It  is,"  he 
adds,  "  the  duty  undoubtedly  of  a  belligerent  country,  which  basmtdelhe 
notification,  to  notify  inthesame  way,  and  immediately,  the  discontiDoain 
of  it.  To  sufier  the  feet  to  cease,  and  to  apply  the  notification  agrio  ati 
distant  time,  would  be  a  fraud  on  neutral  nations,  and  a  condact  iiiudii? 
are  not  to  suppose  that  any  country  would  pursue.  I  do  not  say  that  a  bbd- 
ade  of  this  sort  may  not,  m  any  possible  ease,  expire  de  fado;  but  lar, 
such  a  conduct  M  not  hastily  to  be  presumed  against  any  nation."  (Kep- 
tunus,  Knyp.  1  Rob.  171.)  Nor  does  there  appear,  in  any  oCtheosa 
argued  before  the  court,  as  far  as  ther  rery  admirable  reports  of  Sir  C.  Ro- 
binson, the  present  King's  Ad¥ocate,  have  preserved  the  history  of  liieD, 
any  attempt,  in  these  days,  even  bj  the  ingenuity  of  counsel,  when  laboor- 
ing  under  a  heavy  case,  to  contend  for  any  blockade  other  than  such  as  Ktoal 
force  1^  employed'to  begin  and  support. 

Suoh,  then,  we  take  to  be  the  law  of  nations,  as  expounded  by  fbe 
highest  authority  on  this  important  point.  But  suppose  that  ooe  of  Ik 
belligerents  neglecting  or  openly  violating  this  law,  shril  disregard  tbelimils 
fixed  by  its  own  strength,  and  issue  decrees,  pretending  to  order  what,  n 
fact,  it  has  no  power  to  execute— |ir9c)at*mt'»^  the  coast  of  its  adversary  to  h 
blockaded,  without  providing  a  ftyrce  sufficient  even  to  attempt  their  circwD- 
vallation ;  that  the  neutral  may  regard  such  conduct  as  wholly  Ukgil  vo 
have  already  seen ;  but  what  does  it  bel^tow,  and  what  duties  does  it  impos, 
on  the  other  belligerent?  Does  this  proceeding,  in-short,  entitiethe  eneDy 
to  retaihUe?  We  shaH  again  seek  for  a  solution  in  the  records  of  the  lint 
Prize  tribunal  in  the  world,  and  in  the  words  of  Hs  ablest  sage.  In  the 
noted  case  of  the  Flad  Oyen,  Martenson,  a  case,  not  of  the  less  authority  on 
the  present  occasion,  that  it  over'-rules  a  material  pretension  introdoeedby 
the  enemy  during  the  last  war  and  favoured  pretty  anxiously  by  neutrals,  Sr 
W.  Scott  combats  the  argument,  that  the  practice  followed,  in  someiD^Bes 
by  Great  Britain,  of  condemning  prizes  in  neutral  ports  could  ever  joslilf 
France  in  a  similar  proceeding.  *^  That  consequence,"  he  says, "  I  deny: 
the  true  mode  of  correcting  the  irregular  practice  of  a  nation  is  by  |irotatiiiK 
against  it,  and  by  indnoing  that  eounh^  to  reform  it.  It  is  numdnm  to 
suppose,  that  i)ecause  one  country  has  been  guilty  of  an  irregularity,  every 
other  country  is  let  loose  from  the  law  of  nations,  and  is  at  liberty  to  mudo 
as  much  as  It  thinks  fit.''  (i  Hob.  1  At.)  This  sentence  would  of  itodf  be 
sufficient  to  establish,  on  an  imperishable  basis,  the  feme  of  the  enunent 
judge  who  uttered  it,  and  avowed  himself  ready  to  act  upon  its  priDdpki 
Those  principles  are  truly  incontrovertible ;  and  we  rejoice  Ui  wiled  bnt 
constantly  they  have  been  illoatrated  in  the  practice  of  the  more  eoUghtaned 
states  of  Europe,  but  especially  of  England.  What  but  a  conviction  oftbeir 
soundness  prevented  the  fetal  play  of  partition  from  making  (he  roupdof  the 
Continent  in  1 11  h  ?  What  6ther  consideration  dissuaded  the  English  cabiaet 
during  the  greater  part  of  tho  last  war  from  imitating,  under  the  ma*  w 
retaliation,  the  unjust  and  violent  decrees  of  the  French  goveramentagiiiBt 
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this  eottotry,  and  their  maDifest  Tiolalioii  of  neutral  righlB?  Why  else  did 
the  eommaoderg  of  our  army  in  1794.  meet  the  abominabie'edicts  of  the  Ja* 
cTofekiB  prohibiting  quarter  to  the  English,  with  a  reproof  to  those  insane 
rulers — a  protest  in  the  fece  of  the  world — and  a  generous  recommendation 
to  our  troops  to  abstain  from  retaliation  ?  In  truth,  were  the  contrary  maxims 
allowed,  the  smallest  breach  of  the  law  of  nations  would  insure  the  im- 
mediate and  total  overthrow  of  the  system,  which  has  done  more  for  the 
civility  and  peace  of  the  world  than  conquerors  or  mobs  have  been  able  to 
effect  against  those  inestimable  blessings. 

The  doctrine  here  laid  down,  was  no  doubt  broached  by  Sir  W.  Scott 
iocidentally,  in  the  course  of  an  elaborate  argument,  of  which  it  did  not 
form  the  main  drift;  it  was  more  of  an  obiter  dictum  than  of  a  point  ruled ; 
and,  unquestionably,  it  was  not  the  principal  point  in  the  ease.  But  the 
€f/cto  of  judges  must  not  be  taken  like  admissions  of  advocates  In  the  course 
of  argument — concessions  of  one  point  in  order  to  justify  another.  A  judge 
rules  more  or  less  solemnly,  on  every  point  which  he  deliberately  de- 
cides upon ;  and  as  he  is  not  arguing  to  support  a  particular  dootrine,  all 
that  he  lays  down  for  law  in  explaining  and  recommending  that  doctrine 
must  be  taken  to  be  law,  as  far  as  his  authority  can  make  it  so. 

What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  \s  the  one  belligerent  to  do  when  the  one 
violates  the  clear  law  of  nations-,  by  establishing  a  blockade  unsupported 
by  actual  force*?  The  principle  now  contended  for,  and  on  the  great  au- 
thorities referred  to,  would  justify  this  answer, — ^that  the  utmost  extent  of 
reialtation  is  to  assist  all  neutrals  in  evading  such  an  order  of  blockade.  But 
if  neutrals  should  be  found  willing  to  obey  the  order,  it  may  seem  fit  that 
the  retaliation  should  proceed  a  step  further;  and  that  England,  for  example, 
being  declared  in  a  state  of  blockade  by  France,  should  be  authorised,  in  her 
turn,  to  declare  France  in  a  state  of  blockade  with  respect  to  whatever 
neutrals  may  acquiesce  in  the  French  declaration.  This  principle,  however, 
must  betaken  with  some  limitations;  because,  if  the  French  proclamation 
be  a  mere  empty  (inreat,  a  mere  insult  to  the  neutrals,  incapable  of  really 
injuring  either  them  or  us,  we  shall  not  surely  be  justified  in  inflicting%vch 
a  blockade  as  may  utterly  annihilate  their  intercourse  with  the  enemy.  The 
French  decree  says  to  America — ^Your  ships  shall  not  go  to  and  from  Eng- 
land;— it  is  a  decree  which  France  cannot  execute  :  and  if  America  refuses 
to  go  to  war  with  her  on  account  of  it,  what  does  she  more,  than  despise  a 
mere  idle  threat  or  put  up  with  an  empty  insult  ?  This  is  no  ground  for 
retaliating  on  America.  No  one  can  pretend  that  England  has  a  right  to  insist 
upon  America  accounting  to  her  for  all  the  insults  she  may  endure ;  or  to 
make  that  neutral  state  receive  real  injuries  at  her  hands,  because  she  has 
taken  insults  at  the  hands  of  her  enemy.  If,  indeed,  America  not  only  re- 
fuses to  quarrel  with  France  on  this  score,  but  ceases,  in  consequence  of  the 
French  decree,  to  trade  with  England,  it  may  be  thought  more  reasonable 
that  England  should  have  the  same  right  of  preventing  her  from  trading 
with  France.  Nevertheless,  they  who  maintain  this  point  must  be  prepared 
to  admit  that  neutrals  have  no  longer  a  right  to  trade  with  whomsoever  they 
please ;  and  to  give  up  a  certain  commercial  intercourse  at  their  own  pleasure. 
The  support  of  this  doctrine  of  retaliation  would  lead  to  an  acknowledge- 
ment, that  a  cessation  of  commercial  intercourse  is  a  just  ground  of  war. 
However,  we  are  not  disposed  to  raise  speculative  questions,  and  argue  on  a 
atate  of  facts  which  has  never  existed.  America  never  did  acquiesce  in  the 
French  decrees ;  and  she  ceased  to  trade  with  England,  only  when  England 
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adopted  a  particular  and  strange  modification  of  the  new  FreDch  prineifb 
of  blockade.  We  shall  take  for  granted  th» right  of  retaliating  on  the  euak] 
at  the  expense  of  the  neutral,  and  enquire  how  this  right  is  hmited^aii 
whether  it  has  beea  exercised  under  the  fit  limitations? 

If  any  one  were  asked,  what  would  be  a  proper  retaliation  of  the  blockade 
proclaimed  against  England?  he  would  naturally  answer — A  similar  block- 
ade proclaimed  against  France.  The  object  of  such  a  measure  would  besitf- 
ficiently  intelligible.  Whether  attainable  or  not  is  another  question,— ud 
one  which  belongs  to  the  political  view  of  the  case— 4i  view  notnowbeforeu; 
hut  a  blockade  of  France  would  have  an  intelligible  reference  to  tbe  bk)ckide 
of  England ;  and,  while  it  only  called  upon  neutrals  to  bear  from  us  is  mack 
as  they  chose  to  bear  from  our  enemy,  (the  sole,  though  we  fear  no  Tery 
triumphant  justification  of  such  a  retaliating  measure  as  relating  to  neatniBi 
it  would  offer  some  chance  of  compelling  the  enemy  to  alter  his  coodoct- 
recur  to  the  old  established  law  of  nations,  and  cease  violating  neutral  cob- 
merce.  England,  however,  by  the  first  Orders  in  Council,  inflicted  DOfluk 
retaliation  upon  France.  She  endeavoured,  on  the  other  hand,  to  inoi»- 
polise,  instead  of  retaliating.  In  answer  to  a  decree  which  said.  None 
shall  trade  with  England;  she  said,  Every  one  shall  trade  with  Eogbai 
or  give  up  all  trading  whatsoever, — ^instead  of  saying,  as  she  ou^t  to  km 
done,  No  one  shall  trade  with  France.  The  blockade  was  thus  affededt^ 
be  retaliated ;  but  it  was  in  reality  met, — not  with  a  counter  blockade,  H 
with  a  monopoly; — and  this  conduct  was  both  contrary  to  the  ndewlHcfait 
pretended  to  follow,  and  wholly  incapable  of  either  making  tbe  peatial 
cease  to  acquiesce,  in  the  enemy's  illegal  proceedings,  or  compeUiog  the 
enemy  to  abandon  those  measures.  For  it  neither  prevented  the  neatnl  fron 
trading  as  extensively  as  before,  nor  distressed  the  enemy  by  caitiog  off  hii 
intercourse  with  neutrals  ;~^it  only  hampered,  and  insulted  aodbaraflsed 
the  trade  ot  the  former,  and  prescribed  the  way  in  which  the  latter  should  be 
traded  withal.  Both  neutral  and  enemy  might  trade  as  largely  as  before 
]>rovided  they  chose  to  drive  that  traffic  through  the  medium  of  Britisbpoife, 
'dndiya  such  a  way  as  somewhat,  though  very  litlle,  to  assist  the  trade  oC 
those  ports.  It  is  therefore  quite  impossible  to  defend  the  Orders  in  Coood 
of  1807  on  the  principle  of  retaliation.  Their  preamble  states  that  priadpfe 
— but  only  to  abandon  it,  and  adopt  another  of  a  perfectly  difiereolkiod. 
The  preamble  says.  We  have  a  right  to  retaliate;  but  the  Order  says  We 
will  not  do  so  useless  and  unprofitable  a  thing  as  to  retaliate;  we  ^mtt- 
deavour  to  get  a  little  good  trade  out  of  the  fire.  The  substance  of  tbe  pro- 
clamation is — ^Whereas  we  have  a  right  to  retaliate  by  blockade;  \hadm 
we  choose  not  to  do  so ;  but  we  prefer  making  a  certain  profit  by  monopol}. 

In  April,  1809,  these  orders  were  repealed ;  and  another  set  subsdloled 
in  their  place.  The  principle  now  resorted  to  was  a  blockade  of  aliaw 
extent,  comprehending  the  coasts  of  France,  Holland,  part  of  Gemiiojt'i^ 
,tlie  north  of  Italy ; — and  as  this  blockade  was  absolute,  admittiog  o(  do 
exceptions,  and  no  evasion,  by  touching  at  British  ports,  it  wears  obuk 
face  of  it  an  appearance  of  more  strict  retaliation  than  the  measure  to  wbwi 
it  succeeded.  Yet,  how  has  it  been  followed  up  in  practice?  ^1^^^ 
of  Orders  in  Council,  adapted  to  particular  cases,  authorising  thouMiwIs* 
exceptions  in  a  year  to  the  blockade  originally  imp(Med,  or  prelendedtow 
imposed,  the  breach  of  the  blockade  has  now  become  the  rule,  instead  of  U» 
exception  :  and  while  we  affect  to  prevent  France  from  trading  wilb  wj 
other  country,  in  order  to  starve  her  into  a  compliance  with  tbe  J«^  <" 
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nations ; — while  we  tell  America  that  we  are  reduced  by  the  stale  of  the  war, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  enemy,  to  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  preventing 
all  commerce  with  France; — while  we  express  our  unfeigned  regret,  that 
the  course  of  hostilities  should  fall  heavy  upon  American  trade,  and  protest, 
that  nothing  could  reconcile  us  to  such  an  act  of  apparent  harshness  towards 
neutral  rights,  but  the  absolute  impossibility  of  permitting  the  enemy  of  all 
order  to  trade  in  any  degree  whatever  with  any  nation  in  the  world  (for  our 
case  is  this,  or  it  is  nothing] :  — we  at  the  same  time  encourage  our  own 
clandestine  traffic  with  that  same  enemy  as  much  as  we  can,  and  allow  all 
neutrals  who  will  submit  to  certain  indignities,  and  to  conditions  beneficial  to 
ourselves,  as  ample  a  trade  with  bioekaded  France  as  they  ever  before  en- 
joyed :  so  that  the  principle  of  the  original  orders  of  1807  is  revived  un- 
derhand, and  in  detail;  and  the  blockade  of  1809,  when  interpreted  by  the 
licences,  is  found  to  mean,  like  that  of  1807,  only  a  monopoly,  under  the 
imposing  disguise  of  such  a  measure  as  might  press  hard  on  the  enemy,  and 
oblige  neutrals  to  resist  his  encroachments,  while  it  forced  him  to  observe 
the  public  law  of  Europe. 

In  what  light  such  measures  are  viewed  in  our  Prize  courts,  we  may  easily 
see,  by  consulting  Iheir  latest  decisions  :  for,  till  lately,  they  would  allow  of 
no  illegal  proceedings,  even  when  strictly  retaliatory.  But,  now  that  they 
have  relaxed  the  ancient  rules,  and  allowed  one  belligerent  to  break  the  law, 
in  order  to  punish  another  for  a  breach  of  it,  we  shaU  still  find  them  confining 
"within  much  narrower  bounds  than  the  government  is  disposed  to  walk  by, 
this  right  of  retaliation.  The  case  of  the  Fox,  recently  decided  by  Sir 
William  Scott,  is  on  many  accounts  of  peculiar  authority  in  the  present 
discussion  ;  but  chiefly  for  this  reason,  that  no  former  judgment  of  our  Prize 
tribunals  ever  showed  such  deference  to  the  rounieipal  legislation  of  the 
country,  and  such  disposition  to  mix  it  up  with  the  public  law  in  regulating 
their  decisions.  In  the  outset.  Sir  William  Scott  declares  our  Orders  in 
Council  to  be  purely  ''  retaliatory.  They  are  so  declared  in  their  own  Ian-  ' 
guage  and  in  the  uniform  language  of  the  government  which  has  established 
them.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  tbef  would  cease  to  be  just  if 
they  ceased  to  be  retaliatory  and  they  would  cease  to  be  retaliatory,  from  the 
moment  the  enemy  retracts,  in  a  sincere  manner,  those  measures  of  his, 
which  they  were  intended  to  retaliate."  P.  h. 

It  having  .been  objected  by  Dr.  Herbert,  one  of  Uie  counsel  for  the 
claimant,  that  the  Orders  in  Council  are  not  retaliatory,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  accompanied  with  the  Licence  trade,  the  learned  Judge  thus  proceeds  to 
comment  on  that  objection  : — ''It  is  incumbent  upon  me,  I  think,  to  take 
notice  of  an  objection  of  Dr.  Herbert's,  to  the  emstenee  of  the  Orders  in 
Council — namely,  that  British  subjects  are,,  not  withstanding,  permitted  to 
(rade  with  France,  and  that  a  blockade,  which  excludes  the  subjects  of  all- 
9ther  countries  from  trading  with  ports  of  the  enemy,  and  at  the  same  time 
permits  any  access  to  those  ports  to  the  subjects  of  (he  state  which  impose 
it,  is  irregular,  illegal,  and  null.  And  I  agree  to  the  position,  that  a 
blockade,  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  commercial  monopoly  for 
the  private  advantage  of  the  state  which  lays  on  such  blockade,  is  illegal  and 
void,  on  the  very  principle  upon  which  it  is  founded."  (P.  10.)  He  then 
^deavoursto  show  that  the  Licence  trade  is  not  so  extensive  as  to  come, 
or  to  bring  the  measure  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  within  the  scope  of  this 
observation.     The  fact,  however,  it  now  appears,  is  otherwise;  a  very 
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large  trade  having  been  carried  on  under  licence  between  this  country  wbA 
the  cqast  pretended  to  be  blockaded  by  our  Orders  in  Council.  He  further 
remarks,  that  the  Licence  trade  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  foreigners :  but 
surely  it  signifies  nothing  to  the  principle,  whether  we,  underhand,  violate 
our  own  blockade  by  our  own  or  by  foreign  vessels,  so  long  as  we  prohibit 
neutrals  from  trading  with  France  directly.  The  last  answer  which  be 
gives  to  the  objection  amounts  to  this,  that  the  French  decrees,  Gonferring 
on  us  a  right  to  blockade  France  rigorously,  "it  is  not  for  other  countries 
to  enquire  how  far  this  country  may  be  aMe  to  relieve  ilself  further  from 
the  aggressions  of  the  enemy.''  But  why  is  it  not?  and  how  does  flus 
agree  with  the  large  admission,  that  a  Mockade,  which  ends  in  *'  eom- 
mercial  monopoly,  is  illegal  and  void,  on  the  very  principle  upon  whidi  it 
is  founded  ^  *'  Is  not  this  relaxation  of  the  blockade,  take  it  in  whatever 
light  we  may,  a  relaxation,  in  our  own  favour,  of  the  pressure  which  we 
pretend  must  needs  be  inflicted  upon  the  enemy,  and  which  we  vindicilfr 
in  regard  to  its  effects  upon  neutrals,  only  on  the  ground  of  its  absoliile 
necessity  to  the  subjugation  of  that  enemy  ?  Has  not  then  flie  neutral  a  fdl 
right  to  complain  of  our  conduct,  in  pretending  to  destroy  his  trade,  for  the 
better  management  of  the  war,  and  the  more  speedy  attainment  of  peaee, 
when  all  that  we  do,  in  reality,  is  to  transfer  it  out  of  his  hands  hilo  our 
own,  for  the  more  profitable  carrying  on  of  business,  and  Cbe  more 
speedy  acquisition  of  wealth? — Have  tew,  who  do  such  things,  any  rt^ 
to  abuse  the  Dutch,  who  blockaded  a  city,  and  secretly  sold  it  provisioiis 
and  stores — determined  it  should  seem,  to  make  the  most  of  their  war, 
and,  if  they  could  not  take  the  place,  to  turn  its  re^ance  to  a  good 
account? 

The  fMinciple,  then,  of  the  new  system— hmw  at  least  in  awr  Prize  couito, 
and  repugnapt  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  our  most  eminent  Judges  hereto- 
fore, is  profit  and  monopoly,  and  not  retaliation  or  self-defence.     Bui, 
more  reoently,  it  has  been  recommended  on  such  grounds,  in  a  manner 
still  more  avowed  and  unblushing.    His  Majesty's  ministers  are   said  lo 
hav^  lately  declared,  that  die  defence  of  their  measures  l^ted,  not  sonineh 
on  their  forcing  the  enemy  to  retract — for  this  ground  it  Was  necessary  to 
abandon  in  the  face  oC  the  notorious  fects — ^but  on  their  tendency  to  protect 
our  trade  from  injurious  competition.    ( See  Reports  of  the  Debate  on  \jkA 
Lauderdale's  and  Hr.  Brougham's  Motions  upon  the  Orders  in  Gonndt.) 
It  was  contended,  that  if  the  Orders  were  withdrawn,  there  wooid  ba 
nothing  to  prevent  the  manufactures  of  the  Contment  from  getting  iaiD 
other  markets,  as  that  of  South  America,  possibly  at  peace  freights, 
cover  of  the  American  flag;  and  that,  we  should  be  undersold,  or  at  any 
lose  the  exclusive  possession  of  those  markets.    It  was  infened,  that  to  fha 
new  measures  we  owed  our  present  trade  in  a  great  degree;  and  that,  to 
protect  that  trade,  those  measures  must  at  all  events  be  persevered  in.    We 
shall  here  wave  all  dispute  about  the  matter  of  feet,  on  which  this  povlenr- 
tons  doctrine  rests.    We  shall  not  enquire,  whether  our  manufhetores  are 
really  come  to  such  a  pitch,  that  they  can  only  keep  their  ground  by  Uis 
assistance  of  main  force.   Nor  shall  we  ask  what  the  manufecturers  them- 
selves say  upon  this  matter,  and  whether  they  have  any  such  panic  fsata? 
We  are  at  present  dealing  with  a  dry  question  of  law — with  mere  maUeret 
right ;  and  to  clear  the  way  for  the  argument — indeed  to  raise  the  question  at 
alt— we  must  admit  the  facts,  on  the  assumption  of  which  this  most 
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of  dodrines  h  broaght  forward ;  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  etvi- 
lised  governmeDtSy  openly  and  daringly  avowed,  how  often  sooTer  it  may 
have  been  covertly  acted  upon,  at  least  with  a  more  decent  shame. 

We  say,  then,  that  though  all  the  facts  should  be  admitted — ^thongh  the 
greatest  gain  should  be  allowed  to  flow  from  the  Orders  in  Council  and  in 
general  from  the  newlAngled  right  of  blockade;— ibis  affords  not  only  on 
defence  of  those  measures,  if  they  are  otherwise  untenable  upon  principles, 
but  is  a  topic  which  cannot  even  be  stated  at  all  in  the  argument; — that  it 
has  no  more  to  do  with  the  question,  than  the  great  value  of  the  booty  has 
with  the  defence  of  the  pirate  who  is  on  trial  for  haviAg  plundered  it.  The 
Americans  have  a  right  to  trade  with  our  enemy,  unless  we  can  show  thai 
justice,  and  the  acknowledged  rights  of  belligerents  with  regard  to  neutrals, 
limit  or  abrogate  that  right.  We  say,  they  shall  not  trade  with  our  enemy ; 
and  when  they  complain  of  this  infraction  of  their  rights  we  answer,  that  if 
they  were  permitted  to  carry  on  such  a  trade,  it  would  interfere  with  the 
gains  of  our  own  commerce! 

They  who  maintain  such  a  monstrous  position — they  who  throw  it  out 
even  as  a  makeweight  in  the  present  discussion — must  be  prepared  to  contend , 
that  the  love  of  gain  is  a  just  cause  of  hostilities ;— and  that  a  nation  is  at  any 
time  entitled  to  make  war  upon  its  neighbours,  for  the  ssdLe  of  increasing  it9 
own  trade.    Nay  they  must  be  ready  to  maintain  (for  it  is  scaraely  going  a 
step  further),  that  we  have  a  just  right  to  quarrel  with  an  uooffending  people,. 
ior  the  sake  of  plundering  their  ships,  and  ransacking  their  warehouses. 
Now»  England  has  sometimes  swerved  from  the  only  path  which  a  great 
nation  can  ever  pursue,  consistently  with  its  honour  and  eharaclerr    She 
has  carried  on  the  slave-trade^  and  defended  it  because  it  was  lucrative. 
She  has  seized  the  property  of  her  neighbours,  while  they  confided  in  the 
subsisting  relations  of  peace.  She  has,  on  some  plea  of  stale-necessity,  burnt 
the  capital  of  a  frieiully  state,  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  its  warlike 
resources :  but,  to  this  period  of  time,  she  has  never  kid  it  down  openly  as 
a  maxim,  that  all  rig^t,  and  all  public  law,  is  at  an  end — ^tbat  interest  alone 
is  her  guide— and  that  she  has  a  title  to  despite  ail  principles — to  make  a 
oiock  of  every  thing  like  justice  among  nations^  as  often  as  she  can  make  a 
profit  by  such  monstrous  deeds  of  perfidy  and  violence.    Let  us  hope  that 
such  principles  have  been  rashly  hazarded,  and  will  be  quickly  retracted. 
Surely,  if  an  American  war  is  so  dear  to  o«r  rulers— It  they  must  at  all 
risks  have  a  ruptuie  with  the  only  free  people  besides  ourselves  now  left  in 
the  world — ^if  they  are  quite  resolved  upon  finally  shutting  up  the  best  and 
safest  market  which  yet  remains  to  our  industry— they  may  find  some  less 
revolting  pretext  on  whidi  to  found  their  measure ;  and  we  fervently  trust, 
that  so  great  a  calamity  may  laU  upon  the  eountrv'^and  the[world,  unattended 
by  the  aidditional  and  most  needlessaggravation  oia  manifesto,  which  outrages 
all  the  principles  that  hold  either  men  or  nations  together,  and  stand  be-* 
tween  us  and  universal  anarchy. 

We  have  had  oecasion  to  speak  of  Uie  legality,  or  illegality,  of  the  Orders 
io  Council,  and  the  instructions  connected  with.thant,  as  a  matter  capable  of 
being  discussed  and  decided  upon  in  judicatures  actually  existing.  We  have 
been  supposing,  that  there  are  courts  where  redress  may  be  obtained  by  in- 
dividuals against  acts  of  force,  incoasistent  with  the  law  of  nations;  and  we 
are  willing  to  please  ourselves  witii  the  idea,  that  the  pernicious  example  of 
France  has  not  shut  up  tiiose  fountains  of  justice,  and  left  in  their  room 
some  impure  and  uncertain  channels,  flowing  at  the  command,  or  by  the 
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caprice,  of  rpoiUioians.  The  Prize  Courts  are  understood  to  be  judicatmes, 
which  decide  the  cfuesiions  coming  before  them  according  to  the  prindpkai 
of  the  general  law  of  nations,  recognised  all  over  the  civilised  world.  Tlu 
law  is  proverbially  the  same  in  every  country,  like  that  of  nature :  nou  eH 
mlia  BtmuB,  alia  Athenie.  Were  it  otherwise,  indeed,  there  could  be  n5 
such  thing ;  and  to  speak  of  a  law  of  nations  would  be  a  mockery.  Two 
parties,  then  come  before  such  a  court ;  the  one  demanding  coiidemnati<Mio( 
a  vessel  or  cargo,  seized  under  a  certain  Order  of  Council,  and  the  other 
resisting  the  demand,  and^claiming  restitution.  What  questions  do  they 
thus  raise  for  adjudication?  First,  whether  the  Order  in  Council  was  con- 
sistent with,  or  repujiiant  to,  the  law  of  nations?  Next,  whether  the  seizure 
was  made  within  (he  terms  of  the  Order?  The  first  of  these  questions  h  to 
the  full  as  material  as  the  second ;  because  the  court  must  decide  according  to 
the  law  of  nations,  and  distribute  equal  jbstice  between  the  government  of 
the  country  where  it  happens  to  sit,  and  the  governments  or  subjects  of 
foreign  states ;  and  \he  Order  being,  in  truth,  a  mere  act  of  one  of  the  tuo 
governments,  its  legality  is  a  question  for  the  court, 

Such  is  the  general  doctrine,  we  apprehend,  on  this  subject — ^but  it  is  laid 
down  so  much  more  clearly  and  forcibly  by  the  celebrated  judge  to  wbose 
opinions  we  have  so  often  referred,  that  we  must  be  excus^  for  caBing  id 
his  justly  revered  authority  to  our  support. — ^We  allude  to  his  beaulilul 
judgment  in  the  famous  case  of  tlie  Swedish  convoy  (the  Maria,  Paubea, 
June  11,  1799).  This  wns  a  question,  as  our  readers  will  recollect,  res- 
pecting the  right  of  search  for  contraband  of  war.  The  Swedish  convoy 
had  been  met  by  an  English  cruiser; and,  acting  under  the  undisputed 
orders  of  their  own  government,  they  had  refused  to  be  searched.  For  this 
refusal  of  the  convoy  ship,  and  for  preparing  to  repel  force  by  force,  the 
merchant  ships  were  seized  and  brought  in  for  condemnation.  £a<^  party 
acted  under  the  orders  of  their  respective  governments,  who  severally  held 
the  opposite  opinions  touching  the  right  of  search ; — England  maiotaining  it 
in  proclamations,  orders,  and  manifestoes — Sweden,  with  the  other  Bailie 
powers,  denying  it,  as  they  had  done  twenty  years  before;  and  embodyii^ 
their  denial  in  state  papers  and  conventions.  To  determine  this  important 
and  much  disputed  question  between  the  two  parties,  was  the  delicate  task 
which  now  devolved  upon  Sir  William  Scott — and  which  is  uniTersally  ad- 
mitted, we  believe,  to  have  been  performed  by  him  with  the  greatest  justiee 
and  ability.  ' '  In  forming  my  judgment,"  says  this  distinguisj^ed  judge,  **  I 
trust  that  it  has  not  escaped  my  anxious  recollection  for  one  moment  wbatil 
is  that  the  duty  of  my  station  calls  for  from  me;  namely,  to  consider  myself 
as  stationed  here,  not  to  deliver  occasional  and  shifting  opinicms,  to  Mgne 
present  purposes  of  particular  national  interestf  but  to  administer,  wilk 
indillerencti,  thaljusiice  which  the  law  of  nations  holds  out,  without  disfise- 
tion,  to  independent  slates,  some  happening  to  be  neutral,  and  some  So  be 
belligerent.  The  seat  of  judical  authority  is  indeed  locally  here  in  Ae  beV- 
ligerent  country,  according  to  theknownrlaw  and  practice  of  nations;  but 
tie  law  itself  BAS  no  locality.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  person  who  sits  h^e  lo 
determine  this  question  exactly  as  he  would  determine  the  same  question  if 
siUing  at  Stockholm ; — to  assert  no  pretensions  on  the  part  of  Great  ftitain 
which  he  would  not  allow  to  Sweden  in  the  same  circumstances; — and  lo 
impose  no  duties  on  Sweden  as  a  neutral  country  which  he  would  not  admit 
to  belong  to  Great  BriUun  in  the  same  character.  If,  therefore,  I  mislake 
ihe  law  in  this  matter,  I  mistake  that  which  I  consider  a«  the  universal 
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lAW  upon  the  question ; — a  question  regarding  one  of  the  most  imporlMit 
rights  of  belligerent  nations,  relatively  to  neutrals."  (I  Rob.  350.) 

He  then  enquires,  whether  the  claim  of  England  is  supported  by  the 
principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  as  collected  from  authority  and  from  the 
general  practice  of  states; — and,  determining  that  Uis  Consistent  with  those 
principles,  he  asks,  whether  the  authority  of  the  neutral  sovereign,  being 
interposed  can  legally  vary  the  rights  of  the  belligerent-^which  he  answers 
very  clearly  in  the  negative  :  and,  in  every  part  of  his  argument,  where  he 
'  appeals  to  the  practice  of  nations,  he  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of 
uniform  and  constant  usage; — where  he  relies  on  pretensions,  those  preten- 
sions must  have  been  acquiesced  in  by  the  world  generally.  Indeed,  when 
he  quotes  the  proclamation,  1672,  and  the  Order  of  Council,  166 A,  he  says, 
'*  I  am  aware,  that  in  those  orders  and  proclamations  are  to  be  found  some 
articles  not  very  consistent  with  the  law  of  nations,  as  understood  now,  or 
indeed  at  that  time,  for  they  are  expressly  censured  by  Lord  Clarendon.'' 
— *  *  But, "  he  adds,  * '  the  article  I  refer  to  is  not  of  those  he  reprehends ;  and 
it  is  observable,  that  Sir  Robert  Wiseman,  then  the  king's  advocate-general, 
who  reported  upon  the  articles  in  167d,  and  expresses  a  disapprobation  of 
some  of  them  as  harsh  and  novel,  does  not  mark  this  article  with  any  ob- 
servation of  censure."     (Ibid.  368.) 

In  the  same  spirit  we  find  the  learned  Judge  ruling  another  great  ques- 
tion, in  the  case  of  the  Flad  Oyen ,  Martenson,  already  referred  to.  Mentioning 
the  pretension  of  the  French  government  to  condemn  in  neutral  ports  as  "an 
attempt  made  tor  the  very  first  time  in  the  world,  in  the  year  1799,"  he 
adds, ''  In  my  opinion,  if  it  could  be  shown  that,  regarding  mere  speculative 
general  principles,  such  a  condemnation  ought  to  be  deemed  sufficient,  that 
would  not  be  enough ; — more  must  be  proved  :  it  must  be  shown  that  It 
IS  conformable  to  the  usage  and  practice  of  nations." — ''A  great  part,*' 
be  continues,  ''of  the  law  of  nations,  stands  on  no  other  foundation.  It  is  in- 
troduced, indeed,  by  general  principles,  but  it  travels  with  those  general 
principles  only  to  a  certain  extent;  and  if  it  stops  there,  you  are  not  at  li- 
berty to  go  further,  and  to  say  that  mere  general  speculations  would  bear 
you  out  in  a  farther  progress.   For  instance,  on  mere  general  principles  it  is 
lawful  to  destroy  your  enemy ;  and  mere  general  principles  make  no  great 
diiference  as  to  the  manner  by  which  this  is  to  be  effected ;  but  the  conven- 
tional law  of  mankind,  which  is  evidenced  in  their  practice,  does  make  a 
distinction,  and  allows  some,  and  prohibits  other  modes  of  destruction ;  and 
«  belligerent  is  bound  to  confine  himself  to  those  modes  which  the  common 
practice  of  mankind  has  employed,  and  to  relinquish  those  which  the  same 
practice  has  not  brought  within  the  ordinary  exercise  of  war,  however  sane* 
tionedby  its  principles  and  purposes."    We  earnestly  recommend  this  ex- 
cellent passage  to  the  attention  of  those  who  sent  a  brigade  of  blood-hounds 
to  track  and  tear  in  pieces  the  Maroon  negroes  in  Jamica;  and  more  re- 
cently endeavoured  to  deprive  the  enemy's  hospitals  of  one  of  the  most 
healing  plants  which  providence  has  bestowed  upon  suffering  mortals.    To 
the  authors  of  same  measures  we  would  submit  the  following  paragraph  : 
— ".  It  is  my  duty  not  to  admit,  that  because  one  nation  has  thought  proper 
to  depart  from  the  common  usage  of  the  world,  and  to  meet  the  notice  of 
mankind  in  a  now  and  unprecedented  manner,  that  I  am  on  that  account 
uoder  the  necessity  of  acknowledging  the  efficacy  of  such  a  novel  institution 
merely  because  general  theory  might  give  it  a  degree  of  countenance,  in- 
dependent of  all  practice  from  the  earliest  history  of  mankind .    The  institu- 
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lion  must  conforai  ta  tbe  text  law,  and  likewise  to  tbe  coBStaat  usage  i^ 
the  matter."  (1  Rob.  139.  et  seq.)     , 

When  we  bear  in  mind  the  utter  novelty  of  the  new  principles  of  block- 
ade,— their  repugnance  to  constant  usage,  and  to  all  sound  general  priadple, 
and  apply  to  them  the  reasonings  now  cited,  we  may  feel  dispoeed  to  osa- 
clude  this  part  of  the  argument  in  the  words  of  the  same  high  authority, 
while  discussing  the  doctrines  of  the  armed  neutrality.  "  It  is  high  liae 
that  the  legal  fuerit  of  such  a  pretension  should  be  disposed  of  one  way  or 
other: — it  has  been  for  some  few  years  past  preparing  in  Europe, — it  k 
extremely  fit  that  it  should  be  brought  to  the  test  ot  judicial  deeMom;  ibra 
worse  state  of  things  cannot  exist,  than  that  of  an  undetermined  ooDflklbe^ 
ween  the  ancient  law  of  nations,  as  understood  and  practised  for  centuries  by 
civilised  nations,  and  a  modern  project  of  innovation,utterly  incoDsisfeot  witli 
it ;  and  in  my  apprehension  not  more  inconsistent  with  it  thau  with  Ike 
amity  of  neighbouring  states,  and  the  personal  safety  of  their  respective 
subjects."    (1  Rob.  377.) 

Such  were  the  Sound,  enlightened,  and  consistent  doctrines  prand- 
gated  by  tt^  learned  Judge,  in  the  years  1798  and  1799 — doctnoes  wholly 
unconnected  with  any  "present  purpose  of  partietdar  national  inlefeif;'* 
— uninfluenced  by  any  preference  or  **  distinction  to  independeDt  stiles;" 
— delitrered  from  a  *'  seat  of  judicial  authority  locadly  here"  indeed,  bat 
according  to  a  law  which  ''has  no  locality,"  and  by  one  whose  *'duty  ii  is 
lo  determine  the  question  exactly  as  he  would  determine  the  aane  4|ue8tioa, 
if  sittmg  at  Stockholm," — ''  asserting  no  pretensions,  on  the  part  of  Greift 
Britain ,  which  he  would  not  allow  to  Sweden . "  If  a  question  had  tkem 
on  the  legality  of  a  seizure  under  the  new  law  of  blockade,  we  cai 
but  little  doubt  how  this  eminent  Judge  would  have  dealt  with  it;  and, 
certainty,  none  whatever  as  to  th»  authority  which  he  would  have  allowed  la 
the  mere  proclaoialion  of  the  one  belligerent*  when  cited  in  the  nanner,  and 
with  the  foroe  of  statute  law,  to  over-rule  the  claim  of  a  neutral.  Sa,  too, 
must  neutral  nations  have  thought ;  and,  satisfied  with  the  souiid  and  im- 
partial'principles  which  veere  so  explicitly  laid  down  in  the  cases.of  ihe  Fkd 
Oyen  and  Swedish  convoy,  they  acquiesced  in  the  particular  apfrfieatioB  of 
them,  hard  though  it  happened  to  bear  on  their  interests  in  thoee  iadiiiinl 
instances. 

Twelve  years  have  passed  away  since  the  period  of  those  heauiifnl 
trines — an  interval  not  marked  by  aay  general  change  of  cbatacler 
neutrals^  or  any  aew  atrocities  on  the  part  of  these  belligereiilB/ 
guished  by  no  pretensions  which  had  not  frequently  before  been  aet  «p  by 
the  difierent  parties  in  the  war,  except  tliat  on  both  sides  the  i^ghi 
mited  blockade  had  been  asserted.  France  complainii^  that  England, 
1809^  and  previously,  had  exercised  this  power,  declared  Engbad 
colonies  in  a  stateof  blockade;  and  England,  in  her  turn,  prodanaed  ail 
France,  and  her  allies,  blockaded.  There  were  orders  and  decrees  oa  bolh 
sides,  mi  both  parties  acted  upon  them.  The  neutral  pvolesled;  aad, 
collecting  the  sound  and  impartial  principles  of  our  Prize  courla  iO'  17^  < 
1799,  they  appealed  to  that  "judicial  authority  which  baa  its  seal  locaUy 
here,"  but  is  bound  to  enforce  *' a  law  that  has  no  locality,"  and  *'lo  ~ 
termine  in  London  exactly  as  it  would  in  Stoekhoha."  The  fuesfioo^i 
whether  tbose  orders  and  decrees  of  one  belligerent  justified  the  captamaf  a 
neutral  trader ;  and  on  this  point  we  find  Sir  W.  Scott  delivering  hiwarii 
with  hia  aocnstomed!  eloquence,— with  a  power  of  language,  indeed,  whach 
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neyer  forsakes  hiin,-^-aDd  which  mighl  have  coDTinced  any  person,  except 
the  sQflferiog  parties  to  whom  it  was  addressed. — Case  of  the  Fox,  30lh  May, 
1811. 

**  It  is  strictly  true,  that  by  the  constitutioD  of  this  country,  the  King  in 
Council  possesses  legislative  rights  over  this  Court,  and  has  power  to  issue 
orders  and  instructions  which  it  is  bound  to  obey  and  enforce ;  and  these 
constitute  the  written  law  of  this  Court.  These  two  propositions,  that  the 
Court  is  bound  to  administer  the  Law  of  Nations,  and  that  it  is  bound  to  en- 
force the  King's  Orders  in  Council,  are  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  each 
other :  because  these  orders  and  instructions  are  presumed  to  conform  them- 
selves, under  the  given  circumstances,  to  the  principles  of  its  unwritten  law. 
They  are  either  direct  applications  of  those  principles  to  the  cases  indi- 
cated in  them — cases  which,  with  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  belonging 
to  them,  and  which  constitute  their  legal  character,  could  be  but  imperfectly 
known  to  die  Court  itself:  or  they  are  positive  regulations,  consistent  wit^ 
those  principles,  applying  to  matters  which  require  more  exact  and  definite 
rules  than  those  general  principles  are  capable  of  furnishing. 

"  The  constitution  of  (his  Court  relatively  to  the  legislative  power  of  the 
King  in  Council,  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  Courts  of  Common  Law  rela- 
tively to  that  of  the  parliament  of  this  kingdom.  Those  Courts  have  their 
unwritten  law,  the  approved  principles  of  natural  reason  and  justice  : — they 
have  likewise  the  written  or  statute  law  in  acts  of  parliament,  which  are 
directory  applications  of  the  same  principles  to  particular  subjects,  or  positive 
regulations  consistent  with  them,  upon  matters  which  would  remain  too 
much  at  large,  if  they  were  left  to  the  imperfect  information  which  the 
Courts  could  extract  from  mere  general  speculations.  What  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  individuals  who  preside  in  those  Courts,  if  required  to  enforce 
an  act  of  parliament  which  contradicted  those  principles,  is  a  question  which 
I  presume  they  would  not  entertain  a pnon; because  they  will  not  entertain 
si  priori  the  supposition  that  any  such  will  arise.  In  like  manner,  this  Court 
will  not  let  itself  loose  into  speculations  as  to  what  would  be  its  duty  under 
such  an  emergency ;  because  it  cannot,  without  extreme  indecency,  pre- 
sume that  any  such  emergency  will  happen :  dnd  it  is  the  less  disposed  to  en- 
tertain them,  because  its  own  observation  and  experience  attest  the  general 
conformity  of  such  orders  and  instructions  to  its  principles  of  unwritten 
law."    P.  2,  3, 

Here  there  are  two  propositions  mentioned, 'asserting  two  several  duties 
which  the  Court  has  to  perform.  One  of  these  is  very  clearly  described  ; 
— the  duty  of  listening  to  Orders  in  Council,  and  proclamations  issued  by 
one  of  the  parties  before  the  Court; — ^the  other,  the  duty  of  administering 
the  Law  of  Nations,  seems  so  little  consistent  with  the  former,  that  we 
naturally  go  back  to  the  preceding  passage  of  the  judgment  where  a  more 
particular  mention  is  made  of  it.  '*  This  Court,"  says  the  learned  Judge, 
^'  is  bound  to  administer  the  Law  of  Nations  to  the  subjects  of  other  coun- 
tries, in  the  different  relations  in  which  they  may  be  placed  towards  this 
country  and  its  government.  This  is  what  other  countries  have  a  right  to 
demand  for  their  subjects,  and  to  complain  if  they  receive  it  not.  This  is 
its  unwritten  law  evidenced  in  the  course  of  its  decisions,  and  collected 
from  the  common  usage  of  civilised  states." 

The  foulUess  language  of  this  statement  all  will  readily  confess  and  ad- 
flEiire.  The  more  judicial  virtues  of  clearness  and  consistency  may  be  more 
doubtful  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  been  studying  the  Law  of  Nations 
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under  Ibe  same  Judge,  when  ruling  (he  cases  of  die  Flad  Oyeo 
ish  Convoy.  It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  we  enter  upon  any 
valious  which  may  appear  to  question  any  thing  stated  hy  such  aooonle 
reporters  as  Dr.  Edwards  and  Sir  C,  Robinson,  to  have  been  delivered  it 
the  High  Court  of  Admiralty.  But  we  have  no  choice  left;— we  ouMt  k 
content  to  make  our  election  between  the  doctrines  of  1799  and  1811,  anl 
to  abandon  one  or  the  other.  The  reluctance  which  we  feel  is  IbeKfaie 
materially  diminished;  for,  if  we  venture  to  dispute  the  law  recently  W 
down  by  the  learned  Judge,  it  is  upon  bis  own  authority  in  times  butt 
lillle  removed  from  the  present  in  point  of  date,  and  nowise  diflering  baa 
them  in  any  other  respect. 

How  then  cau  thp  Court  be  said  to  administer  the  unwritten  law  of  n- 
tions  between  contending  states,  if  it  allows  (hat  one  govemmenl,  wilUe 
whose  territories  it  "locally  has  its  seat/'  to  make  alteration  on  that  law  n 
any  moment  of  time?  And  by  what  stretch  of  ingeooity  can  we  recunafc 
the  position,  that  the  Courts  treat  the  English  government  and  loreiga 
claimants  alike,  determining  the  cause  exactly  as  it  would  if  sitting  ia  the 
daimant's  country,  with  the  new  position,  that  the  Eogliah  govcnnaeBi 
possesses  legislative  powers  over  the  Court,  and  that  its  orders  are  Id  Ife 
law  of  nations  what  statutes  are  in  the  body  of  municipal  law?  Ilieseaie 
questions  wliich,  we  believe,  the  confined  skill  and  address  of  Ibe  whole 
doctors  of  either  law  may  safely  be  defied  to  answer. 

Again :— What  analogy  is  there  between  the  proclamations  of  one  bel- 
ligerent, as  relating  to  points  in  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  enadmeotssf 
statute,  as  regarding  the  common  law  of  the  land  ?  Were  there  indeii 
any  general  council  of  civilised  states — any  congress  such  as  thai  fancied  m 
Henry  IV. 's  bmous  project  for  a  perpetual  peace-r-any  Amphycty 
council  for  modem  Europe ;  its  decisions  and  edicts  might  bear  to  the 
blished  public  law  the  sanne  relation  that  statutes  have  to  the 
code ;  because  they  would  be  the  enactments  of  a  coounon  head,  bind^i 
on  and  acknowledged  by  tlie  whole  body.    But  the  edicts  of  one  state,  m 

Suestions  between  that  state  and  foreign  powers — or  between  that  stale  aid 
le  subjects  of  foreign  powers— -or  between  those  who  stand  in  the  place  d 
that  state  and  foreign  governments  or  individuals,  much  more  nearly  re- 
semble the  acts  of  a  party  to  the  cause,,  than  the  exactments  of  the  lav  by 
which  both  parties  are  bound  to  abide. 

Mark  the  consequences  of  such  loose  doctrines — sudi  feeble  anatngyt 
They  resolve  themselves  into  an  inunediate  denial  that  any  snch  th^  m 
the  law  of  nations  eiists,  or  that  contending  parties  have  any  common 
to  which  all  may  resort  for  justice.    There  may  be  a  court  ibr 
captors  in  France,  and  for  English  captors  in  England.   To  these 
such  parties  may  respective y  appeal  in  safety;  for  they  derive  their 
from  edicts  issued  by  the  governments  of  the  two  countries  severaflfy; 
those  edicts  are  good  law  in  the  Prize  courts  of  each.    But  for  tfai 
can  claimant,  there  is  no  law  by  which  he  may  be  redressed — no  oomt  lo 
which  he  may  resort.     The  edicts  of  his  government  are  listened  In  in 
neither  the  French  nor  the  English  tribunals ;  and  he  is  a  prey  to  the 
of  each  belligerent  in  succession.     Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  quite  a 
ficient  hardship,  without  this  aggravation,  that  even  under  the  old  an 
system  laid  down  in  1798  and  1799,  the  neutral  was  bxced  lo 
sentence  in  a  foreign  court—always  in  the  courts  of  the  captor  s 
Bui  this  undoubted  rule  of  law,  tempered  by  the  jnst  principleB  with 
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U  waf  aocompinied,  appeared  safe  and  harmleaa.  For,  Ihou^  Ifae  coort  aat 
locally  ID  the  belligerent  country*  it  disclaimed  all  allagianee  to  lis  goretti- 
ment ;  and  profeaa^  to  decide  exactly  as  it  would  have  done  sitliiig  in  thai 
neutral  territory.  How  la  it  now,  when  the  Court,  sitting  as  before,  has 
made  so  large  a  stride  in  allegiance,  as  to  profess  an  implkit  obedienee  to 
the  orders  of  (he  belligerent  goyernment  within  whose  dominions  it  acts? 

That  a  government  should  issue  edicts  repugnant  to  tlie  Law  of  NalioDs, 
may  be  a  supposition  unwillingly  admitted ;  but  it  is  one  not  contrary  (o 
the  fact ;  for  all  governmenis  have  done  so-^and  England  among  the  rest, 
according  to  the  learned  Judge's  own  statement.  Neither  will  itavail  to  say, 
that,  to  enquire  into  the  profoalde  conduct  of  the  Prize  coutta  in  such  cir- 
comstanees,  is  tofovour  a  supposition,  which  cannot  beentertained  *'  without 
extreme  indecency ;"  or  to  coanpare  this  with  an  enquiry  into  the  profoaMe 
nooduet  of  aaunicipal  oourts,  in  4he  event  of  a  sdMte  being  passed  repugnant 
lo  the  principles  of  municipal  law.  The  eases  are  quite  dissimilar.  The 
line  of  conduct  for  municipal  courts  in  such  an  emergency  is  clear.  No 
one  ever  doubted  that  they  moat  obey  Hie  law.  The  old  is  abrogated,  and 
ihej  can  only  look  to  the  new.  Bnt  the  courts  of  price  are  to  administer  a 
laliir  which  cannot,  according  to  Sir  WWiani  Soott,  (and,  if  we  err,  it  is 
under  the  shelter  of  a  grave  authority,)  be  altered  by  the  practice  <^  one 
oation,  unless  it  be  aequieseed  in  by  the  rest  for  a  course  of  years.; 
for  he  has  laid  down  that  the  law,  with  which  Ihey  are  conversant,  is  to  be 
gathered  from  general  principles,  as  exemplified  In  the  constant  and  common 
usa^  of  all  nations. 

PeriMps  it  may  bring  the  present  case  somewhat  nearer  the  feelings  of 
the  render,  tf  be  figures  to  himself  a  war  between  America  and  France,  in 
which  Eaglaad  is  neutral.  At  firrt,  the  English  traders  engross  all  the 
commerce  which  each  bdligerent  sacrifices  to  his  quarrel  with  his  adversary . 
Sfpeedily  the  two  belligerents  become  jealous  of  England,  and  endeavour  to 
draw  her  into  their  contest.  They  issue  decrees  against  each  other  nomi- 
naUy,  but,  in  efiect,  bearing  hard  on  the  English  trade ;  end  English  vessels 
are  carried  by  scovea  into  the  ports  of  America  and  of  France.  Here  they 
appeal  to  the  law  of  naUons;  but  are  told,  at  Paris,  that  this  law  admits  of 
naodificaiioas,  and  that  the  French  courts  must  be  bound  by  the  decrees  of 
the  Tuilkries;  at  New  York,  that  American  courts  take  the  law  of  nations 
from  WasUngtoa;  and,  in  both  tribunals,  that  it  is  impossible,  *'  without 
extreme  indecency,"  to  suppose  the  case  of  any  public  act  of  state  toeing 
done,  which  shail  be  an  inningenient  on  the  law  of  nations.  The  argument 
may  be  long,  and  its  windings  inhricate  and  subtle ;  but  the  result  is  short, 
plain,  and  savouring  of  matter  of  feet,  rather  than  matter  of  law: — all  the 
£Dglish  vessels  carried  into  either  country  would  be  condemned  as  good 
Mn4  lawfcil  prize  to  the  captors. 

Let  us  not  enquire  how  short  a  time  the  spirit  of  our  nation  would  endnre 
much  a  state  of  fuhiic  kw,  and  how  speedily  the  supposed  case  wouM  cease 
ao  apply,  by  our  flag  ceasing  be  neotrat.  But  let  us,  on  this  accoynt,  learn 
to  have  «ome  patience  with  a  free  and  powerful  people,  quite  independent 
oi*  us,  when  we  find  them  somewhat  sore  under  the  application  of  these  new 
<ioctrines — these  recent  innovations  on  Sir  William  Scott's  sound  principles 
law ;  and  let  us  the  more  steadily  bear  in  mind  that  great  Judge's  remark 
aaolber  part  of  the  subject:  "  If  it  were  fit  that  such  a  state  should  be 
solroduced,  it  is  at  least  necessary  that  it  should  be  introduced  in  an  avowed 
fid  intelligible  manner,  and  not  in  a  way  which,  professing  gravely  ta 
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adhere  lo  that  system  which  has  for  centuries  prevailed  among  drStei 
states,  and  urging  at  the  same  time  a  pretension  utterly  incoDsiateot  with  all 
its  known  principles,  delivers  over  the  whole  mailer  at  onoe  to  eternal  eoa- 
troversy  and  conflict,  at  the  expense  of  the  constant  hazard  of  the  harraotf 
of  states,  and  of  the  lives  and  safelies  of  innocent  individuals.^ 
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The  publication  of  this  tract  gives  us  an  opportunity,  of  which  we  are  very 
anxious  to  take  advantage,  of  calling  Ihe  attention  of  our  readers  to  i^ 
important  subject  of  Poland.  Were  this  merely  a  topic  of  party  poKtio. 
involving  matters  of  a  transient  interest,  we  should  allow  it  to  pas  wiik 
the  other  themes  of  the  day,  and  leave  it  to  the  care  of  those  who  ia 
various  walks  drive  a  traffic  of  political  discussion.  It  is  precisely 
the  subject  is  not  at  ail  likely  to  suit  their  purposes  that  we  wish  to 
it.  We  fear  it  ^Krill  be  found  to  present  no  ikcilities  for  party  attacks,  m 
for  mutual  recriminations  among  public  men.  Those  who  exhaosl  Ik 
whole  force  of  a  very  limited  talent  in  abuse  of  the  enemy,  in  all  pnbaMitf 
will  turn  away  from  an  enquiry  that  leads  them  to  contemplate  poliKr 
crimes  committed  by  persons  not  connected  wi(h  France.  And  Ibey  wW 
are  only  solicitous  for  peace  at  all  events,  without  thinking  of  secarilies. 
are  likely  to  disregard  a  subject  which  may  seem  to  throw  difficofties  ■ 
the  way  of  negociation,  by  calling  our  attention  to  the  only  real  principfe 
of  national  independence.  Nevertheless,  as  we  are  deeply  impressed  Mi 
the  general  and  permanent  importance  of  the  question,  and  consider  iK 
interest  to  be  temporary  only  in  as  far  as  Uie  present  time  offers  peeolnr 
reasons  for  canvassing  it,  we  shall  urge  no  further  apology  for  the  obser- 
vations upon  which  we  are  about  to  enter. 

Whence  comes  it  to  pass,  that  the  feelings  of  the  English  nation  arp»> 
easily  roused  upon  some  subjects,  and  upon  others  precisely  similar,  arr 
so  obstinately  torpid  t  Are  we  liable  to  the  imputation  which  fore^SBOs 
have  frequently  brought  against  our  national  character,  of  being  a  sinapp 
mixture,  full  of  inconsistency,  at  once  refractory  and  capriciona,  and  cfairir 
distinguishable  from  others  by  having  no  marked  and  general  characteririkf 
Or  does  the  charge  alluded  to,  when  well  examined,  happen  to  be  unfouoM 
in  fact,  and  the  inconsistency  only  apparent?  the  wrongs  of  Africa,  Ibt 
oppressions  of  Spain,  the  sufferings  and  subsequent  liberation  of  Hatal 
occupy  every  tongue;  wiiile  not  a  whisper  is  heard,  in  behalf  of  Poland.^ 
Whence  this  extraordinary  diversity? 

It  will  not  be  sufticient  to  say,  that  in  those  cases  which  haiv  envied 
most  interest,  our  own  concerns  were  involved.  There  is  no  doabi  Ihat 
when  the  slave  trade  was  denounced,  a  crime  was  held  up  to  deleslatioa 
which  we  ourselves  committed, — and  this  mi^l  awaken  some  iedinss  of  a 
peculiar  nature.  But  the  sensation  chiefly  excited  by  a  disdosare^  the 
horrid  details  of  that  subject,  was  pure  compassioi^for  the  Africans; 
we  may  safely  assert,  to  the  honour  of  the  nation,  that  no  feeling  evor 
vaded  a  country  more  thoroughly,  or  with  less  interested  motires. 
general  anxiety  for  the  success  of  the  Spanish  cause,  was  a  sentiiMal  wt 
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luite  60  extensive,  nor  founded  upon  so  accuisild  a  knowledge  of  the  facta. 
En  truth,  however  iniquitous  the  conduct  of  France  may  have  been,  the  spirit 
>f  resistance  shown  by  the  Spaniards  was  the  principal  ground  of  the  sympathy 
acited  in  this  country ;  for  had  the  people  submitted  to  the  usurpation,  it 
leould  not  have  made  their  lot  worse,  and  we  should  only  have  felt  shocked 
It  a  new  instance  of  the  enemy's  perfidy  in  his  transactions  with  his  neigh- 
x>urs.  But  the  gallant  resolution  displayed  by  the  Spanish  nation,  not  to  be 
xansferred,  like  herds  of  cattle,  by  the  craft  or  violence  of  one  court,  operat- 
og  on  the  weakness  or  perfidy  of  another ;  their  determination  to  be  an 
independent  people,  and  have  a  government  of  their  own,  without  any  calcu- 
ation  of  the  precise  value  of  this  object,  indeed  without  reference  at  all  to 
Mrliat  is  vulgarly  termed  their  interest ;  gave  their  cause  an  importance  in 
he  eyes  of  the  English  public,  which,  though  ultimatelv  connected  with 
ust  views  of  policy,  was  certainly  in  the  first  instance  only  ascertained  by 
'eelings.of  sympathy.  Even  the  counter-revolution  in  Holland,  though 
jodoubtedly  much  more  nearly  related^to  ideas  of  gain,  was  in  all  probability 
biaifed  at  first  with  a  joy  wholly  free  from  calculation,  and  only  recognised 
IS  really  advantageous  some  time  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  highly  interest- 
ng.  Whence,  then,  the  almost  complete  indiOTerenoe  with  which  we  have 
ilways  regarded  the  sufferings  and  the  exertions  of  the  Poles? 

We  shall  in  vain  endeavour  to  answer  this  question  by  attempting  to 
liscover  any  difference  in  the  degree  either  of  those  sufferings  or  of  those 
exertions; — the. difference  is  all  in  their  favour.    Poland  was  first  par- 
itioned  in  a  moment  of  profound  peace,  without  any  more  pretence  of  right 
han  Bonaparte  had  when  he  attacked  Spain,  nay,  without  even  that  shadow 
>f  a  title  which  he  pretended  to  derive  from  the  cession  of  the  Court :  for 
Stanislaus,  though  the  creature  of  Catherine  II.,  protested  solemnly  against 
he  dismemberment,  in  the  face  of  all  Europe ;  and  the  factious  diet  sus- 
lended  its  animosities,  to  join  him  in  his  appeal.    The  subsequent  acts  of 
1793  and  179A  were  done  without  the  slender  colour  of  a  pretext  afforded 
>y  the  anarchy  of  1772 ;  and  the  struggles  made  in  both  cases,  but  especially 
n  the  last,  were  far  greater  than  any  of  which  our  Spanish  allira  can  boast, 
leside  being  wholly  unassisted,  and  in  circumstances  almost  desperate. 
The  miseries  endured  by  this  brave  people  almost  defy  description ;  while 
Q  reality  the  evils  inflicted  by  France  upon  the  Spaniards  lie  within  a 
larrower  compass — for  these  two  reasons,  among  others,  because  she  has 
lever  had  sufficient  possession  of  their  country,  to  introduce  among  them 
ler  worst  plague,  the  conscription, — and  because  no  man  of  a  calm  and 
jobiassed  judgment  can  suppose  that  a  district  overrun  by  Cossacks  fares 
IS  well  as  one  conquered  by  French  troops.    Is  it  then  that  the  Spaniards* 
lave  succeeded,  while  the  Poles  were  overwhelmed?    This  would,  indeed, 
le  a  strange  reason  for  withholding  commiseration  ;  but  surely  the  day  is 
>afit  when  any  one  can  pretend  to  believe  that  the  French  have  been  expelled 
rom  Spain  by  any  resistance  except  that  of  the  British  armies,  backed  by 
he  allies  in  Germany, — although  they  were  seconded,  no  doubt,  in  several 
mportant  particulars  by  the  spirit  of  the  people  in  the  Peninsula,  and  more 
^specially  by  the  excellent  troops  drawn  from  Portugal.    Was  there  some- 
Ihingromanticin  the  captivity  and  sufferings  of  the  Spanish  princes,  and  in 
the  attachment  and  the  adventures  of  their  subjects?    But  can  any  one 
compare  these  with  the  sufferings  of  Stanislaus,  and  the  gallantry  of  the  con- 
federates of  Barr,  and  the  chiefs  who  led  on  the  last  resistance  in  179 A  ? 
[t  i»  JK)t  by  any  means  intended  to  lessen  the  great  merits  of  the  Spaniards^ 
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or  locbide  Iheenlhosiasm  eieited  by  Ihem  in  iMsooonlrf ;  kill  Ibe 
between  tbeir  case  and  that  of  the  Poles  is  assuredly  all  in  Utymm  el  ^ 
latter, 

If  the  cause  of  the  apathy  in  question  cannot  be  found  in  any  qnaliCy  behiii- 
ing  to  the  subject,  perhaps  we  must  seek  it  in  something  valating  to  oamheL 

We  are  willing  to  throw  it  upon  the  ignorance  generally  preTailisf  of  every 
thing  regarding  Poland ;  and  lo  contribute,  as  far  as  in  us  fiea,  lewiid 
removing  this,  is  the  chief  purpose  of  the  present  article.  Senne  efher 
ingredients  are,  however,  mliedup  aloi^  wltn  ignorance,  in  composing  He 
soporific  mixture  which  has  so  strangely  lulled  the  feelings  of  Englishnm. 
It  ig  to  be  feared,  that  we  too  often  refuse  our  attention  lo  any  tale  of  pnMr 
distrasa,  in  producing  which  the  French  have  had  little  or  no  aiinm;  Mdait 
averse  to  hearing  the  truth  spoken,  when  It  arraigns  the  oondticl,  nol  «f  o« 
enemies  but  our  allies.  One  part  of  this  feeling  we  need  nol  be  BMrnmei  af 
"^-tenderness  towards  Allies,  to  whom  all  Europe  owes  so  great  a  Mt  af 
f  ratUode.  But  it  is  quite  absurd,  that  any  sueh  feeiings  should  slinl  ni  m 
from  a  discussion  essential  to  the  interests  of  every  nation.  If  is  a 
which  presses  forward  upon  us  from  all  qoarters;  and,  wUhont  an 
deimient  of  all  claim  to  consistency,  and  to  principle,  the  Allien 
cannot  repudiate  It.  They  are  about  to  negociate  a  peace. — What  AaH  be 
the  basia  %--Must  France  keep  all  that  she  poaseaseal  No  one  pretends 
to  believe  it. — ShaU  Austria  regain  what  she  has  losit  Every  one  wfB 
anawer,  as  fiur  as  may  be.— -Is  this  only  because  she  has  fboghl  no  effieientfr 
against  France  ?— *Then  must  Switzerland  be  eichided  from  the  hcjatSta  i 
Uie  treaty,  and  Bonaparte  continue  Mediator  of  the  Cantona ; — then,  tai. 
must  the  whole  German  States,  except  those  of  the  Allies,  be  swnllovd 
lip  in  the  fund  of  equivalents  and  indemnities.  Nay,  upoo  thi»  priocipk. 
Holland  could  not  have  been  restored  to  independence,  had  she  made  n» 
movement  in  her  own  behalf,  let  what  would  have  happened  on  the  DJfv 
Rhine ;  and  no  successes  of  the  allied  arms  could  have  given  iDdepeadeaee 
to  Spain,  unk^  the  fortune  of  war  had  made  the  Peninsula  the  neeae  ef  lbs 
victory.  But  the  question  is  still  more  urgently  forced  upon  m,  by  ti» 
state  o!  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw. — How  is  it  to  be  disposed  of?  IlconHb 
of  almost  all  the  Prussian,  and  half  the  Austrian  shares  of  Poinnd  and  h 
now  in  the  anomalous  state  of  a  vast  province,  in  which  the  Code  Kapaken 
is  the  law — Prussians  and  Poles  the  civil  administrators — and  Russians  He 
absolute  rulers,  and  military  occupants.  Is  this  country  lo  be  reatoeoi  i» 
its  former  proprietors,  or  retained  by  Russia,  or  subjected  lo 
acheme  of  partition?  Restored  to  its  former  owners,  will  pnrfMMf  fee 
*  answer-^because  restoration  is  the  grand  principle  of  tte  good  e 
thing  is  carried  on  with  the  view  of  reinstating  thinga  In  their  a 
dition ;  the  Bourbons  are  to  be  replaced,  at  least  in  Spain ;  the  Qran^aftaitfy 
in  Holland ;  the  Austrians  in  Italy ;  and  Savoy  is  to  be  separated  from  Ranoe. 
-^Therefore,  it  will  be  said,  the  Duchy  must  of  course  revert,  pailly  lo 
Russia,  and  partly  to  Austria.  Now,  all  this  at  first  si^l  look»  mi^hly 
plausible,  and  even  has  some  semblance  of  consistency ;  but  il  h  only  a 
varnish,  which  a  breath  will  melt :  for  we  should  like  to  hear  any  one 
this  single  questton — By  what  right  Prussbi  and  Austria  are  the  nmm9d 
Poland,  and  must  have  their  skorea  of  it  restored  as  a  matter  of  coone,  when 
those  two  powers«are  busily  engaged  in  restoring  Holland  to  indepfnicTr 
and  its  former  sovereigns  f  But  they  have  had.  longer  possession  ofBalani. 
Of  a  small  part  of  it,  certainly — ^but  not  of,  the  bulk ;  for  it  does  m> 
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that  their  last  {>arlition  was  effected  ff^et^  tmmik  that  Holland  was  oyemm 
by  French  troops,  seconded  by  a  powerHil  faction  in  the  country. 

Here,  then,  we  find  oandires  in  the  very  midst  of  the  question,  at  the 
outset  ol  any  negociation  which  can  be  undertaken  for  a  settlement  of  Eu- 
rope;— and  we  might  almost  stop  here,  and  be  satisfied  with  the  conclusion 
to  which  have  already  come,  that  there  is  but  one  ground  upon  which  a  dis- 
tiiiction  ean  be  raised  inftiTourof  Holland  or  Spain,  and  against  Poland;-^ 
the  gitMind,  not  of  princij^,  but  interest — not  of  right,  but  might  ;-^the 
ground  that  the  Allies  hare  in  their  hands  the  power  of  keeping  Poland  in 
subjection,  and  are  resoWed  to  preach  up  re8t(M*ation  at  other  people's  ex- 
pense, but  to  practise  none  of  their  doctrine  themselTes. 

If  such  is  the  language  of  the  day ;  if  all  the  professions  of  the  last  twelve 
months  are  dissipated  by  the  successes  to  which  they  contributed  so  largely, 
and  Europe  is  once  more  to  be  plunged  in  a  chaos  of  intrigue,  profligacy,  and 
ifiolence, — we  have  nothing  more  to  offer ;  we  at  least  understand  what  we 
are  about ; — and  it  is  our  own  fault  if  we  are  disappointed,  let  what  will 
happen  either  now  or  hereafter.  But  let  the  proper  words  be  used  for  all 
this,  BO  that  we  may  not  be  made  grateful  for  nothing,  and  be  at  once  de- 
ceived in  our  hopes,  and  cheated  out  of  our  thanks.  Let  our  ears  be  spared 
the  insniting  tities--M>f  if9$t9r^,  iiberaior,  atengfiTy  lavished  upon,  or  even 
claimed  by  those,  who,  having  got  the  upper  hand  by  means  of  the  people 
off  Europe,  use  their  power  in  perpetuating  slavery  and  oppression;  and, 
having  driven  out  the  French  armies,  only  think  of  dividing  Uie  spoils  among 
themselves,  without  ever  wasting  a  thought  upon  the  rightful  owners,  to 
whose  assistance  they  had  affected  to  come. — But,  most  of  all,  let  us  be 
apared  hearing  tiie ridiculous  name  iA patifieat&r,  given  to  those  who  are 
destroying  every  chanoe  of  lasting  tranquMlity ;  and  emplojitig  ^  moment  of 
unexampled  success,  nevar  likely  to  recur,  in  laying  the  fotindatton  of  new 
wars ; — ^when  they  might,  by  recurring  to  sound  princtptes,  by  only  keeping 
the  Mh  which  they  had  vowed,  re-establish  the  system  of  European  in- 
depcnadenceupon  an  immovable  basis,  and  give  to  the  world  a  real*  and  lasting 
pesoe. 

We  cannot,  however,  for  one  moment  allow  such  thoughts  to  cross  ow 
minds.  After  the  ddightful  expectations  which  have  beein  raised  so  high 
by  the  victories  and  the  dignified  moderation  of  the  Allies,  it  would  be  a- 
grievous  disappointment  indeed  to  find  them  resorting  to  sudi  principles  for 
a  proof  of  their  oonsistf  nay .  It  may  well  be  permrtted  us  to  speenlate  upon 
tiMir  persevering  in  the  right  course  which  they  have  so  steadily  pursued ; 
aitd,  in  this  belief,  we  conceive,  that  the  line  m  policy  which  slml  appear 
to  be  most  conducive  to  the  genera]  interests  and  permaneiH  tranquHlity  of 
the  Continent,  will  be  foHowed  ia  their  arrangements  for  the  distribution  el 
territory.  The  object  of  the  "  Appeal"  is,  to  prove  that  the  restoration  of 
FoHeh  independence,  in  some  shape  or  other,  Is  a  most  material  part  of  this 
poHey;  and  we  cannot  better  folfil  the  task  we  have  now  undertaken,  of 
calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  important  subject,  than  by  laying 
before  ttem  an  outline  of  the  argument,  and  arranging,  under  the  different 
faeatis  of  ft,  such  fnrfber  hiformation,  respecting  Polish  affahis,  as  we  are 
uesBessea  oi. 

The  **  Appeal''  opens  with  removing  some  preliminary  objections  which 
'  wi^  startle  tfie  bulk  of  readers,  and  disinclfne  them  to  any  discussion  of 
the  subject  at  the  present  HMMneat.    Psiand  is,  anuong  the  Allies,  rather  a 
Mieate  topic ;  it  resemUes  souie  of  these  personat  questions,  fondling  the* 
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ofierils  of  individuals,  the  gains  of  near  and  dear  relations,  orihe  <feiiiiqoeioef 
of  persons  highly  connected,  which  are  frequently. brought  forward  \kU 
discussions  of  our  domestic  politics,  and  generally  create  considerable  uaei- 
siness  among  all  parties.  Upon  the  subject  of  Poland  there  seems  pretty 
much  the  same  shyness  among  the  old  established  powers  of  Europe,  dkK 
we  observe  among  ourselves  when  any  matter  is  broached  on  whidieiA 
party  in  its  turn  has  had  something  to  regret.  No  one  loves  to  handle  it; 
the  person  who  mentions  it  is  deemed  officious,  and  instrusive,  and  iih 
delicate ;  by  common  consent  the  less  that  is  said,  and  the  sooner  die  sul^ 
is  dropped,  the  better*  Nay,  you  shall  see  the  company  for  a  while  i^ik 
ignorant  of  what  is  meant,  when  the  topic  is  started,  staring  about,  mi 
looking  as  innocent  as  possible ;  and  only  by  a  kind  of  force  awalLeaediid 
made  to  listen.  Perhaps  the  reader  may  have  chanced  to  be  in  acompay 
of  persons  of  character  and  station,  among  whom  one  is  atokwar^fm- 
nected  with  some  half->fbrgotten  judicial  proceeding ;  the  topic  of  haltaiii 
here  proverbiaUy  so  irksome,  that  evwy  body  is  apt  to  fall  into  it  liraB  ov 
anxiety  to  avoid  it ;  and  when  by  accident  the  fatal  word  is  out,  the  medai 
must  either  disperse  (which  we  recommend  in  such  case)  or  remain  in  (b 
fear  of  encountering  one  another's  looks.  But  the  case  of  the  partiiNnqg 
powers  is  by  many  supposed  to  resemble  that  of  some  companies  in  Aaienci, 
or  other  settlements  where  the  delicate  subject  is  much,  and  almost  eqoiilj, 
to  be  eschewed  by  every  person  present.  Now,  we  are  fully  awaie  dit 
delicacy  of  the  ^opic ;  and  if,  by  holding  our  peace,  we  could  ke^  it  H 
rest,  perhaps  the  best  way  would  be  to  do  a  great  violence  to  all  nstunl 
feeling,  and  bury  H  for  ever  in  profound  silence.  We  shall  even  pnl that, 
if  it  were  possible,  it  would  be  advisable  to  let  all  principles  of  justice  anl 
humanity  sleep,  and  forget  Poland,  for  fear  of  hurting  the  feeling^of  the  Allio 
upon  a  point  presumed  to  be  so  tender.  But  unhappily  this  is  wholly  im- 
possible; depending  uppn  persons  and  thinga  altogether  beyond  our  control 
— upon  no  less  a  personage  indeed,  and  one  of  no  greater  delicacy  thiattr 
Emperor  Napoleon, — ^who,  whether  in  peace  or  war,  whether  oegoditiBi 
or  intriguing,  never  fails  to  bring  up  the  ugly  subject,  as  in  truth  he  DBSt 
be  utterly  ignorant  of  his  greatest  advantage  if  he  for  a  moment  lost  n'glief 
it.  The  Allies  may  be  as  silent  as  the  grave  upon  it,  and  may  affect  vAto 
understand  the  broad  hints  of  the  Moniteur,  and  the  French  prodamsliois; 
but  the  bystanders,  and  their  own  subjects,  must  judge;  and  ooepiri«f 
their  subjects,  the  Poles,  devour  with  insatiable  avidity  every  allusion  of  Ite 
sort,  and  arc  fully  more  ready  to  act  than  to  reason  upon  it.  Is  it  not  k 
better  to  remove  the  weakness  to  which  their  cause  is  subject,  than  to  prekii 
that  they  have  forgotten  it?  Would  they  not  do  a  wiser  as  well  as  a  WlBj 
thing,  if,  instead  of  avoiding  the  discussion  altogether,  till  their  enemy  foitn 
it  upon  them  either  in  the  shape  of  set-off  in  a  treaty,  or  rebeffioaii' 
campaign,  they  manfully  got  rid  of  the  flaw  in  their  title  to  le^/swal^^ 
rope  and  resist  French  usurpation,  and  secured  themselves  a  moreMfV 
dominion,  with  an  unimpeachable  character? 

But  is  there  no  reason  to  think  that  this  nolionof  delicacy  is ovcwliteiit 
— Wh^i  should  the  Allies  dread  the  subject  ?^None  of  them  had  any  mM 
whatever  in  the  first  partition  :  each  of  them  is  removed  from  that  criBSif 
two  descents.  In  the  last,  which  undoubtedlywas  ty  far  die  most  kipoiM 
except  that  it  was  not  the  beginning  of  the  fatal  system,  neither  the  BBy*|^ 
of  Russia  nor  the  King  of  Prussia  had  any  part ;  and  the  Emperor  of  AiM 
may  fairly  be  supposed  to  have  been  merely  passive ;  for  the  treaty  wtshiw- 
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finished  before  hisaccesBion,  and  he  was  engaged  in  a  most  critical  war  with 
France  at  the  moment.  Why  then  should  we  hesitate  to  discuss  the  subjecl 
from  delicacy  towards  them,  any  more  than  wo  suffer  a  similar  delicacy 
towards  our  own  Government  to  hamper  us  in  reprobating  the  American 
war,  or  the  enormities  committed  by  our  rulers  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  ? 
The  writers  and  statesmen  on  the  Continent  canvass  very  freely  pur  conduct 
in  those  particulars;  and  in  reality  all  the  praise  which  they  bestow  upon'one 
of  the  finest  passages  in  our  history — the  victory  gained  for  humanity  in 
1807 — ^is  an  admission  that  seven  years  ago  our  present  rulers  and  statesmen 
cocouraged  the  traffic  in  human  Qesh-^with  this  additional  circumstance, 
that  the  very  heads  of  the  Royal  Family  were  uniformly  strenuous  in  resist* 
ing  its  abolition.  In  fact,^the  present  appeal  is  made,  not  against  any  living 
individuals,  but  against  a  system  begun  by  princes  long  since  dead,  and  en- 
tailing lamentable  consequences,  as  well  on  their  descendants  whom  it  was 
designed  to  beneSt,  as  on  those  whose  interest  were  from  the  beginning  meant 
to  be  sacrificed.  But  there  Ls  certainly  a  magnanimity  in  the  whole  conduct 
of  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  which  would  render  it  a  safe  duty  to  speak  the 
tnifh  to  them,  even  if  the  errors  to  be  pointed  out  existed  in  their  own  in- 
dividual conduct,  and  were  not  the  practical  eifects  of  the  policy  handed 
down  to  them  from  their  illustrious  progenitors. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  this  question  is  no  longer  open  to  negociation ;  it  is 
one  of  domestic,  and  not  of  foreign  policy ;  we  have  no  right  to  interpose  our 
good  offices  between  the  allied  Princes  and  their  subjects.  The  force  of  this 
objection  had  better  be  tried  by  the  ^cellent  and  unerring  rule  of  making  the 
case  our  own ; — and  we  have  no  occasion  to  do  so  in  fancy ;  we  need  only 
to  iAx  our  memory  for  an  instance  wherein  the  very  thing  occurred  to  our- 
selves, our  enemy  having  exactly  made  the  objection  here  presumed  to  be 
raised  by  the  allies.  When  we  required  the  evacuation  of  Spain,  then 
wholly  overrun  by  his  troops,  as  a  sine  qudnon  in  our  negociation  for  peace, 
he  said  Spain  was  no  business  of  ours,  and  added,  tliat  he  might  as  well  re- 
quire the  emancipation  of  the  Irish  Catholic.  Now,  this  must  be  deemed  to 
have  been  a  perfectly  satisfactory  answer  by  every  one  who  can  for  a  mo- 
ment listen  to  the  present  objection  against  our  interfering  in  behalf  of  Po- 
land. If  the  Allies  have  a  right  to  say,  the  Poles  are  ours,  and  we  may  as 
well  ask  you  emancipate  the  Irish  Catholics;  Bonaparte  had  the  same  right 
to  say,  Spain  is  mine,  as  Ireland  is  yours.  Yet  we  doubt  if  any  one  indi- 
vidual in  the  whole  world  was  duped  by  his  absurd  argument.  But  then 
indeed  it  came  from  France,  and  was  used  against  Spain — while  the  topic  in 
question,  though  precisely  the  same,  is  supposed  to  come  from  Russia,  and  to 
be.used  against  Poland  : — this  is  the  diversity.  The  difference,  in  the  length 
of  possession,  we  are  immediately  to  consider. 

Thereremains  to  be  noticed  the  repugnance  felt  towards  the  Poles,  because 
they  have  been  fdund  ranged  on  the  side  of  the  enemy,  that  is,  of  our  enemy 
the  French ;  for,  it  is  quite  plain  that  none  of  our  allies  can  say  a  word  upon 
a  charge  equally  applicable  to  them  all.  Austria  joined  Bonaparte  in  hifr 
RuMian  invasion,  and  only  left  him  during  the  armistice  last  summer.  Prus- 
sia was  wholly  devoted  to  him  until  his  disastrous  retreat  enabled  her  to 
escape.  And  Russia,  having  joined  him  at  Tilsit,  by  a  treaty  too  which 
gave  her  two  new  slices  of  Poland,  one  at  the  expense  of  Austria,  the  other 
at  the  cost  of  her  Prussian  ally,  was  found  backing  him  two  years  after  in  the. 
invasion  of  Austria.  It  would  be  reckoning  too  much  on  the  powers  of 
princely  inconsistency,  or  the  proverbially  short  memories  known  at  courts. 
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to  pretaiid»  in  the  i^rasence  of  those  great  potentate,  that  the  mere  IkIiT 
having  taken  part  with  France  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  every  thing  diatttj 
be  ui^ed  for  Poland.  Yet,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  some  pretty  bold  a^ 
tempts  at  such  an  excess  of  Qattery  have  lately  been  made.  We  hare  \m 
told  of  the  three  allied  monarchs  turning  away  their  heads  ivheo  the  King 
of  Saxony  saluted  them  at  Leipsic;  and  have  heard  moch  of  the  digiiiM 
contempt  with  which  one  of  their  majesties  received  a  message  from  Ihrtoi- 
happy  princfe.  Did  the  injudicious  parasites  who  invented  such  bblesfoifel, 
or  could  they  fancy  that  Alexander  had  forgotten,  the  unfortonate  eonne  of 
events  which  so  lately  made  even  the  sovereign  of  all  flie  Russiai  league  wift 
the  enemy  of  Europe  and  gain  by  the  union  an  extension  of  territory  il  h 
expense  of  his  own  allies?  How  darod  they  insulCliis  Imperial  MijeitTlyy 
insinuating  that  he  wonld  maltreat  the  petty  elector  for  yieldiag  tom- 
wbelming  force,  a  compliance  whiGh  the  a|)prehension  ooly.of  adooW 
struggle  had  extorted  from  his  own  immense  and  almost  unbrokeo  powt 
Such  tc^cs,  then,  as  the  Polish  alliance  with  France,  cannot  be  used  oifta 
Continent.  Have  they  any  more  weight  with  ourselves?  Let  us,  Myi  die 
appeal,  make  the  case  our  own,  and  suppose  ourselves  in  the  aitoaliooGf  Ae 
Poles««-<-Should  we  not  have  acted  precisely  as  they  have  done? 

"  Soppose  that  the  incurable  folly  of  the  soTenuneot  bad  alienated  a  considerable  pormrfito 
tuHjeota,  iod  cbrewn  then  for  a  moment  m  deiperatioa  upon  the  still  mow  intsae  ttpdm  i 
calhng  in  foreign  aadataiice ;  that,  aTaiting  himaelrof  thit  preteat,  ourancieBicoeiivlM'ipianiVi 
forces  into  a  part  of  the  empire ;  and/  establiahtng  his  power  titere,  had  afrerwardi  ntieM  )k 
dsminioo  orer  Boglaad  itseff.  Let  us  haef  tb  ourselres  this  foir  iahiBd,  which  we  lore  iafiRdn^ 
because  it  m  our  coantrj,  and  rationally  for  the  bleHings  we  etqt^  in  it,  aoaed  by  IblnfaBlH* 
of  Frenchmen  and  Itafians,  ita  ?enerable  efltabliahments  deapitefulb  OTerthrowa*  ill  ttmiim 
riches  pillaged,  iia  citisens  masiacred  or  dragged  away  info  foreign  mi?ery,  or  ooBdeaotd  lo  Ae 
more  unbearable  suSering  of  perpsCiial  indignitiea  near  the  homes  of  whieh  ibey  had  bm  diipii- 
aeswd.  A  few  years  of  such  miseiy  would  xure^  not  effiu»  from  our  meBBoriea  tha  pictwe  of  wi 
England  once  had  been.  It  may  well  be  questioned,  whether  any  one  individual  woqU  few  m^ 
eusiigh  to  surtiTe  the  raeoUeolioo  that  he  formeriy  had  a  country  ta  claim  hia  cntitiideaBd  AcM 
It  may  be  doubted,  whether  the  exoesa  of  pieseat  miafortuns  woahj  nat  mslo  the  namkami 
the  tost  enjoyment  more  sweet,  and  concentrate  every  thought,  feeling,  deaire,  pamoa  of  lke«i 
in  the  single  determination  to  regain  it.  A  French  general  is  rioting  in  every  town,  wkiebiiMt 
beneath  the  notice  of  so  considerable  an  oppressor.  Commissioaa  are  assembM  in  eaeh  oMtfj,ii 
carry  on  the  work  of  confiacation.  The  servicea  of  the  moat  abaadooed  of  both  sexeftio  PUsm 
recompenaed  by  grants  of  land  wrested  from  such  of  our  fellow-citisBens  as  have  most  8loat}^r<»*« 
the  conqueror.  The  estates  of  our  great  proprietors  are  become  Um  owreney  is  wlwAfwy 
basenew  and  treachery  of  our  own  oouotrymen  is  paid.  The  inhabitants  are  iasidlsdy  Mm 
driven  away  in  thouaands  to  serve  abroad,  or  to  expiatCj  by  banishment  from  their cooaliy.m 
^eaefwua  virtue  which  nuide  them  risk  every  earthly  possession  in  its  defence,  life  bis  dmb 
radiSiBient,  or  bortheoaeme,  upon  auch  terma;  the  very  semblance  of  English  indeMnksBiiim; 
no  roan  cares  for  himself;  all  other  ideaa  ana  absorbed  in  the  wish,  not  of  blind  ytwfff.1  y.f 
restoring  the  ktst  country  of  our  forefathers -^hen  suddenlv  an  occasion  presents  itsnf  rf  M| 
the  Preach  away,  and  once  more  enjoying  iadependoMe.  Russia,  which  has  always  becaiwifi 
wlfich  has  helped  na  in  our  uoaoooeMful  struggle,  which  baa  unifenally  been  hastiie  ^J^f 


to  be  fought  on  our  own  ground ;  shall  we  join  them  against  the  Ruaaiana*  who  ^^VTfJS 
to  destrey  their  dominion,  and  to  set  ua  free?  The  Englishman  who  blamea  the  MtwaQ 
deoeived  hy  Prance  inloaahare  m  the  hOe  ware  agaiDatRttSBia,nmst  be  prepared  to  MnMi>" 
he  would  himaelf,  in  the  case  now  put,  loin  bis  French  tyrant  agaaoat  the  Rasiiaak  MlSia^ 
becomes  mflnitely  stronger  for  Poland,  when  we  reflect  that  she  was  in  fact  overrun  hf  ai 


feras,  before  the  option  was  even  given  her  whether  she  would  arm  fer  her  tyrsnti  ^yj^fjl 
or  for  her  conauerafs  in  aspeetancy,  pretcading  to  bs  her  avcnnra.  If  ang  cos  ssa  y**"g 
about  the  judgment  to  be  pronounced  on  such  sooduct,  or  paariMucally  inainuatf  tist  J»R" 
would  have  canned  herself  diflhreut^,  the  following  reflections  are  certainly  not  •d**^?!"'^ 
1  appeal  to  him  who  ia  imt  afiratd  ta  avow,  that  had  he  been  a  VdB  be  woold  hats  nvpei "Q 
chaoee,  evea  the  forbm  hope  of  French  prsteetion,  to  aase  hia  sinking  caaatry,  '^'^JSIjS 
been  undeceived :  but  it  is  neither  befitting  the  generosity,  nor  the  justice,  aor  the  w»dsa»^ 
aevweigns,  to  vittt  hsr  with  sack  a  coatiaMnoe  of  ealamily  as  aasi,  evea  after  llee»p-ij»" 
French  perfidy,  expose  her  to  be  again  imslcd  iaher  bopea of  redreai.  ^^^^^jtZ 
become  England,  who  can  have  no  mterest  except  the  future  independeoce  aadkspyiM"?. 
aeigkbowrv,  aad  wha  oaa  feel  aa  reaentnents  for  the  past,  to  exert  her  powond  laanJW" 
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fftvtur tf  ftiii%ni,P«c^»  iettOMlMr ^ li«i own «WldnB  kk Imre  of  l&tNf» equal  tm  |»  dicmki 
deTotod  e»lliU9iMlie  attaciuaent  lo  thew  aatiwe  kind-r-Day,  let  us  wkaowmm  it,  superior  to  our- 
teNes  m  ^atriotitia,  becauie  far  aiare  heavj  Merifioea  bare  beea  deaiaaM  by  their  anhappy 
iailf3\  ibaa  ii  aver-valered  in  tha  miad  of  aa  EnglwbinaD  that  patriotian  oould  require.**— 
F.  7—10. 

TbuA  much  to  remove  the  objeeUoss  whieh  encumber  the  questkw  at 
the  threshold,  and,  if  not  first  of  all  eradicated  from  our  minds,  will  disturb 
the  whole  discussion.  But  this  appeal  is  asserted  to  be  made,  not  on  the 
groQod  of  compassion  for  the  Poles— it  is  stated  on  the  soore  simply  of  the 
common  interests  of  the  European  nations ;  and  nothing  is  demanded  for  Po- 
land beyond  what  those  interests  require  us  to  allow.  This  general  good 
may  be  yiewed  in  two  senses,  the  one  more  enlarged  than  the  other,  and 
comprehending  a  reference  to  consistency  and  principle;  the  other  more  li- 
mited, and  confined  to  what  is  fulgarty  termed  national  benefit.  A  sound 
and  enlightened  policy  neyer  can  separate  these  two  views  for  any  purpose, 
except  to  diamine  thesnbjeetHSialter  by  each  of  them  successively,  with  the 
greater  distinctness. 

I.  It  is  impossible  to  look  forward,  without  some  alarm,  to  the  moment 
whidi  seems  fast  approaching,  when  the  results  of  all  the  late  victories  and 
the  pending  negocialiona  are  lo  be  disdoeed^  and  mankind  shall  leani  the 
value  of  the  professions  with  which  the  war  has  hitherto  been  oondnctedf. 
The  following  doubts  upon  this  most  interesting  sakjeet  have  certainly  been 
partly  removed  sinee  the  appeal  was  published.  Swedish  objects  having 
tuned  the  Crown  Prince  aside  from  his  progress  towards  the  Rhine,  we 
have  seen  him  obtain  Norway  in  exchange  for  Pomerania  (the  value  of  which 
OMy  be  somewhere  iboui  one  Iweatieai  ol  the  Conner).  But  it  is  not  so 
generally  known,  that  this  distinguished  personage  amootfied  the  way  to  his 
elevation  by  the  most  distinct  promises  to  obtain  the  restoration  of  Finland; 
and  that,  whether  well  or  ill  founded,  the  wish  of  the  Swedish  people  for 
such  an  event,  can  only  be  exceeded  by  their  extreme  indifference  to  flie 
acquisition  (A  Norway.  Probably  the  next  Diet  vnll  have  all  tko  papers  laid 
before  them,  which  may  chance  to  contain  evidence  of  the  reiterated  and 
earnest  efforts  made  to  get  hack  Finlaad,  with  the  grounds  upon  which 
Alexander  the  Restorer  declined  it,  and  the  Swedish  patriot  acquiesced. 
In  the  mean  time,  let  as  hope,  that  this  may  be  the  only  part  of  the  passage 
wUdi  the  event  may 


**  The  tecret  enemies  cf  tbe  coalition ;  tbe  abettors  of  French  oppresnon ;  they  iwho  have  •een 
the  profirreta  of  viclury  with  a  BiaUgaant  er^^wbo  oeuld  hardly  diMemhle  tbefar  joy  were  a  reverse 
liahapf^y  to  iatenupt  in  eoiine— the  evil  dispoied,  of  whaterer  deteriptioii,  throaghovt  fiuro|9M, 
BTe  oov  awaiting  in  anxious  expectation  the  momeat  when  efei^r  dechuatioa  of  priuciple  prenul^ 
gMfed  since  the  beginntng  of  the  contest,  wilt  be  tried  by  a  searching  and  unerring  scrutiny.  Their 
•o^KMe  may  test  for  soaie  tioM ;  tbe  war  may  le  protnoged,  or  tbe  aegodatiooa  may  proceed 
slowly :  until  the  motual  offers  of  the  parties  ai«  knowa,  until  the  uUimUe  result  ia  discloeod,  aft 
srast  continue  to  be  taken  uoon  trust.  But  the  decision  of  the  question,  how  far  the  allies  act  up 
to  their  priaciplsa,  ia  asswtdliy  praaonnced  as  aooa  as  the  werM  sees  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  It  ts 
dooiM,  and  for  ever*  by  at ery  latioaal  maa  in  Rttrope,  witbia  aa  Iwut  after  thoae  letm*  are  made 
knowD  to  him.  With  it,  loo,  is  decided  finaHy  the  fate  of  erery  future  coalition  for  the  Kbentioa 
of  Eonipe>— of  every  future  attempt  which  France  may  hasard  to  regain  her  lost  usurpations.  The 
«TC«nta  of  tie  aoad  cause  are  full  of  hope  that  the  Allies  will  ba  fouad  wantiag  to  dbemseivcs,  in 
Una  day  of  trial;  and  that  a  scene  will  he  disclosed  similar  lo  fSsrmer  nageaiatioaa  'tt  oombiaatioa 
of  craft  and  riolence,  a  balanoa  of  cupidity  and  fear,  a  base  trucking  uf  principles  for  territory,  a 
enid^WoMled  bajpler  of  hnamn  bcinys  by  miBioas,  ia  wUcb  the  pattera  of  French  treaties  m  dosely 
Mlttwad )  and  the  Tietorious  partiea  take  ail  ibey  safely  eaa*  or  show  aagr  aoderatioa  tbof  ma;  hate 
in  Iheir  nature,  only  towards  the  conauered  enemy — alienating  their  friendtH^t  once  raising  up 
their  aatafooista,  aad  anoiag  them  with  eonftdeace  by  fbllowing  thefr  worst  exampte-^securing  the 
Msore  of  impaitial  postenur,  and  layiag  the  deepest  gfaoodwork  ol  faam  disoaafllare,  by  abaa- 
duilJy  deserrmg  it 

**  I  confess  that  I  have  no  apprehension  of  seeing  these  frightful  anlictpations  realised,  at  least 
lattreitametadifiiifsrM.  The  Hate  oftbewtr  in  Spain,  let  us  hope  ia  Hollaad  also,  may  previat 
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the  pwn\»\iif  of  the  Peninsula  and  (he  United  Provinoes  being  gtfen  u^  to  Preach  doBUBatioo.  te 
it  ig  to  the  full  as  great  an  impeachment  of  the  principlet  of  the  coalition,^  to  ekpect  that  tacjr 
only  be  fcllowcd  where  there  iti  tillle  temptation,  and  scarcely  taxf  opportunity,  to  swerve  firoa 
l*he  (fincerity  of  the  Allies  muNt,  I  fear,  be  tried  by  a  higher  test  We  shall  be  asked  by  Cbe 


and  his  wellwisliera,  how  have  they  treated  the  sovereigns  whom  force  alone  drove  into  BoMmaile^ 
toib?  To  abandon  Spain,  or  partition  Holland,  was  next  to  impossible.  Bavaria  had  tnc  s^ 
portunity  of  joining  them — but  have  they  made  t'le  oonduel  of  Denmark  and  of  Saxony  a  pretext  la 
seeking  indemnities  at  their  expense  ?  Have  they  required  pay  at  the  end  of  a  aenrice  in  whsdi  we 
had  imagined  they  were  voluoteers?  Does  it  turn  out,  after  all,  that  the  liberation  of  the  Co»* 
tinent  means,  in  the  Russian  Dictionary,  a  new  slice,  being  the  sixth,  of  Pobnd?  Does  the 
balance  of  Europe,  in  ^ood  Swedish,  signify  a  weighing  of  Finland  against  N«»rwaj ;  of  pledfea  la 
Sweden  against  bargains  with  Russia;  of  the  affections  of  the  people  against  the  uitereat  or  oso- 
venience  m  the  crown?  Is  interminable  war  with  French  usurpation,  the  Prussiaiij^lcir  a  war 
which  is  to  end  as  soon  as  the  Saxon  villages  shall  be  garnished  with  spread  eagles? 


tions,  let  us  hope,  will  receive  a  satisfactory  answer  in  the  result  of  the  present  necoeiatioaB;  we 
may  rest  assured  that  they  will  be  put  by  every  honest  and  every  thinking  roan  in  Europe.  TW 
true  policy  of  the  Allies  is  contained  in  a  single  word,  which  expresses  their  boundeo  duty  a' 
rwittranon.  This  word  implies  another,  which  all  parties  have  an  interest,  though  eertai 
verv  unequal  one,  in  freely  UHing-^forgivenett.  That  we  should  be  fated  to  witness  sutch  a 
tacle  as  the  Elector  of  Saxony  stripped  of  his  dominions  to  enrich  Russia  and  Prussia,  opaa  Ac 
ground  of  bis  baTing  taken  a  title  and  a  tenilory  by  treaiv  with  the  former,  and  joined  the  iiiiBijii 
company  with  the  latter,  is  a  consummation  earnestly  to  be  deprecated  bjr  all  those  friends  of  kii^ 
dignity  who  may  not  not  relish  seeing  it  stoop  to  something  very  much  in  the  nature  of  a  practacal 
joke."— P.  11-14. 

It  is  assumed,  however,  and  we  siocerely  hope  with  truth,  that  the  AUies 
will  coDtinue  true  to  their  priociples,  and  ooly  show  (hemsetves  anxioiisto 
re-establish  the  independence  of  Europe  upon  a  lasting  foundation.  How, 
ihen,  is  this  to  be  accomplished  ?  By  recurring  to  those  principles  wiiidl 
in  former  times  secured  national  independence,  and  made  the  oeiglilKNir- 
hood  of  the  greatest  state  safe  to  Uie  most  insignificant.  These  priadptes 
have  been  so  often  detailed  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal  that  we  shall  nol  en- 
large upon  them,  farther  than  to  observe,  that  they  consist  in  the  uni^eRal 
persuasion  among  statesmen,  constantly  in  view  and  acted  on,  that  every  ag- 
gression by  one  i)Ower  affects  all;  and  that  not  an  acre  of  territory  may  be 
taken  with  impunity  from  any  member  of  the  European  commonweahfa. 
If  any  superficial  reasoner,  from  ignorance,  should  deride  such  doctrine  as 
speculative,  or  as  old-fashioned  and  ill  suited  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  we 
beg  him  to  observe,  that  the  consequences  of  disregarding  it  have  beeo  saffi- 
cien(ly  practical,  and  that  all  the  security  of  old  times  has  been  banished 
from  the  world  by  this  very  heresy.  But  we  may  stop  a  little,  to  put  the 
matter  in  a  light  which  even  a  clerk  in  office,  we  should  think,  will  adnll 
to  be  practical  and  plain. 

'  We  shall  suppose  that  success  continues  to  attend  the  Allies,  and  thatlhey 
compel  Bonaparte  to  make  a  peace  upon  their  own  terms.  They  have  loU 
us  themselves,  that  those  terms  will  leave  France  possessed  of  more  terri- 
tory than  she  had  before  the  Revolution  :  but  suppose  that  she  only  has  bsr 
old  limits — a  result  not  very  probable — however  we  shall  take  it  so;  oo 
man  can  doubt  that  the  whole  attention  of  her  government  will  be  turaetf 
towards  regaining  the  ascendant  which  she  has  recently  lost — ^that  the  per- 
sonal character  of  her  ruler,  as  well  as  the  national  feelings,  will  direct  her 
whole  efforts  to  this  object.  We  say  nothing  of  the  large  army  of  prtaonen 
which  must  be  sent  back;  but  there  is  already  a  larger  army  wilhio  Franoe, 
arising,  no  doubt,  partly  from  the  invasion.  In  one  way  or  another,  Ihen, 
Bonaparte  will  have  a  prodigious  force  on  foot;  and  it  would  be  singular  if 
peace  did  not  augment  his  pecuniary  resources.  Can  any  man  doubt  that  he 
will  be  a  most  formidable  neig^boui^  Who  is  there  so  confident  as  to  view 
without  apprehension,  the  probable  event  of  a  contest  between  him  and  any 
one  of  the  Allies,  single-handed  i   We  speak  not  merely  of  the  risks  of  a 
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between  him  and  Holland,  or  the  German  principalities;  butof  a  war  between 
him  and  any  one  of  the  greater  powers.  We  might,  perhaps,  go  farther ; 
but  we  are  aware  of  the  singular  inconsistency  of  those  whom  we  are  now 
addressing;  and  know  full  well,  that  although  they  can  see  nothing  but  dan- 
gers from  France  when  .peace  is  proposed,  they  ridicule  every  one  who  ad* 
Terts  to  such  a  topic  for  any  other  purpose.  Supposing  it,  then,  only  to  be 
stated  that  Bonaparte  is  more  than  a  match  for  the  third  and  fourth-rate 
powers  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  for  any  one  the  greater  powers,  we  de- 
sire to  know  wherein  the  security  of  the  Continent  shall  consist  after  a  peace 
has  recruited  him?  What  chance  is  there  of  his  not  being  desirous  once  more 
to  cross  the  Rhine?  Then,  what  reasonable  prospect  have  we  of  his  being 
restrained  within  his  limits?  Assuredly  one  only. — If  the  rest  of  Europe, 
recollecting  the  sufferings  of  late  years,  shall  be.  wise  enough  to  be  perpe- 
tually upon  the  watch,  and  resolute  enough  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
first  prince  or  state  whom  he  may  attacjc,  then  there  will  be  no  chance  of 
his  prevailing  as  he  has  heretofore  done;  for  their  armies  are  in  every  re* 
spect  improved,  his  forces  no  longer  fight  with  superior  enthusiasm,  and  the 
feeling  of  the  people  all  over  Germany  is  decidedly  against  him.  The  secu- 
rity of  die  Contiiient,  then,  must  rest,  first,  upon  the  recurrence  of  the  go- 
yemm^nt  to  ancient  principles;  and,  after  that,  upon  the  improvement  of 
its  military  system,  and  the  diffusion  of  right  popular  feelings.  Now,  it  can* 
not  be  for  a  moment  contended  that  the  terms  upon  which  a  treaty  is  made 
are  indifferent  in  respect  of  the  disposition  to  keep  it  either  on  the  part  of 
the  government  or  the  people.  If  those  terms  are  consistent  with  justice 
and  sound  principles,  it  is  infinitely  easier  to  unite  both  governments  and 
their  subjects  against  the  infringement  of  them.  If  a  settlement  of  Eurc^ 
is  made  upon  the  profligate  scheme  of  each  party  taking  as  much  as  he  can 
get  by  force  or  intrigue, — if  a  few  powerful  states  lay  their  hewls  together, 
and  despoil  all  the  rest, — if  the  interests  and  the  feelings  of  the  people  go 
for  nothing  in  the  arrangement,  who  can  expect  that  either  the  diflfereni  ea* 
binets  will  be  ready  at  a  moment's  warning  to  unite  against  any  one  which 
may  violate  the  arrangements  thus  foully  made,  or  that  the  popular  feelings, 
which  it  wholly  disregarded,  will  rise  up  to  defend  it?  What  confidence 
can  the  parties  to  such  a  scheme  have  in  each  other?  What  answer  can 
they  give  to  the  first  among  them  who  betrays  the  common  cause,  by  join- 
ing the  enemy  in  breaking  the  bargain?  What  answer  can  they  make  to  the 
enemy  when  he  proposes  some  new  plot  of  the  same  kind,  and  quotes  to  the 
world  their  own  authority  in  the  very  last  precedent  on  record?  If  men 
w^erc  mere  machines  in  the  hands  of  courts,  and  all  governments  were  car- 
ried on  upon  the  Turkish  plan,  it  might  signify  little  what  are  the  grounds 
of  war,  or  how  inconsistent  the  professions  were  with  the  practice  of  states*- 
men.  There  would  then  be  no  question  of  popular  opinion;  but,  even 
then,  it  would  be  impossible  for  mutual  confidence  to  prevail  among  allies. 
A  single  government  might  go  on — a  confederacy  of  more  than  one  could 
act  exist ;  and  accordingly,  among  states  of  this  description,  no  man  ever 
thought  of  a  balance  of  power.  We  take  it  to  be  very  manifest  that  a  treaty 
founded  upon  disregard  of  principle— upon  the  revolutionary  and  not  the 
older  and  sounder  doctrines  of  modem  Europe,  would  speedily  share  the 
fate  of  those  other  compacts  which  each  successive  war,  since  1792,  has 
forced  upon  the  vanquished,  and  each  new  aggression  of  the  common  enemy 
has  broken,  without  uniting  either  allied  courts  or  popular  feeling  in  their 
behalf. 
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TbeM  )Bre  many  very  uigeot  reatong  for  ediibiliulile  T€lani  of  fnUU 
prindples  and  honour,  more  peeuliariy  in  the  caae  of  Polaad.  R  Is 
Ycrsally  agreed  that  they  were  hers  first  grosily  violated.  Tbt 
of  i772»  to  use  the  laeguaga  of  Mr.  Baifce,  was  *  *  die  fint  ^hkj  great 
in  the  modern  political  syatem  of  Europe.  It  was  not  sapping  by  dcgites 
the  comtiUition  of  our  gre^  westeni  republic  ^^  it  was  faying  the  axe  «t  oaae 
to  the  root,  in  such  a  manner  as  tiiraaleDed  the  overthrow  of  the  whole/* 
If  these  were  his  forebodings  at  the  time,  he  unhappily  iiTod  lo  see  them 
exceeded  by  the  event :  his  deelining  yean  witnessed  the  oompletiofi  of  tfas 
crime  in  Poland,  and  its  cruel  eflecis  over  every  part  of  the  Contineai.  He 
again  foretold,  with  his  accustomed  sagacity,  that  iiB  perpetrators  wohM  he 
tile  first  to  repent,  and  to  suffer  by  it.  We  have  the  authority  of  one 
ai^iuainted  with  foreign  politics,  more  especially  those  of  France,  ibr 
ing  that  the  last  partitions,  in  1795  and  I79i,  animated  the  Jacobins  wMh 
fraih  courage  and  resources.  He  closes  a  striking  parallel  of  the  oondad 
pursued  by  the  partitiening  powers  and  the  proceedingi  of  the  Revotutienirf 
Committee  with  the  remark,  that  if  the  repuMlcans  failed  io  cstaUisfaiBB 
freedom  and  justiee  athome,  they  at  least  secured  their  independooee  iram  a 
ioreiga  yoke ;  and  that  the  fote  of  Poland  made  all  Fr^ichmen,  off  aH  parfifi^ 
swear  to  die  rather  than  submit  to  receive  the  law  from  the  Allies.*  Iliif 
was  written  io  160^.  Tvnsive  years  have  elapsed  since  then,  and  twenty 
since  theevents  it  relates  to.  The  same  Allies  are  once  more  leagued  aguail 
France,  and  occupy  her  frontier  provinces.  It  is  observsMe  Ibat  BoB^ans 
has  recourse  to  die  very  same  topic  whidi  had  so  greatly  aided  his  /mdMo 
predecessors:  his  state  papers  are  full  of  Poland.  '*  See  there,"  he  ec* 
claims,  *'  the  conduct  of  your  invaders,  who  i>ow  come  speaking  to  you  of 
peace,  and  freedom,  and  national  independence,  while  they  hold  to  their 
hands  the  sword  that  reeks  with  the  Blood  of  Pdish  patriots!"  We  do  ast 
asean  to  lay  much  stress  on  the  eoincideooe;  but  omiuestionably  fte  Freneh 
people  have  now,  as  formerly,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  die  prolsstntionsand 
promises  of  the  Allies.  It  is,  however,  of  the  peo^e  of  Europe  gesmaiy 
that  we  are  now  speaking;  and  we  submit  it  to  even  the  most  prediad  foUli* 
cian,  whether  they  will  not  be  disposed  to  obey  the  neKtoaM  to  rise  in  thsir 
own  defence  against  any  ag^^ssor,  and  to  believe  that  the  proponilioB  Is 
made  for  their  own  good,  the  awre  beeause  the  AHiss  have  kepC  iaiSli  wirii 
them  oo  the  present  occasion?  Wheflier  it  would  not  be  a  great  advaailags, 
in  any  fnture  slrug^  with  France,  that  die  Allies  couM  look  her  ia  the 
fane,  and  complain  of  injostiee,  vdthout  fear  of  retort;  that  they  eoaid  losk 
at  Pdaad,  not  osdy  without  shame,  bat  with  the  prood  recolleetion  of  prin- 
ciples euried  into  practice  at  the  cost  of  what  is  comooonly  tenned  inis- 
rest?  Whether  the  general  recuvrenee  to  those  strict,  sound,  polilieal 
BMtxintt,  which  used  to  form  the  streogdi  of  coaditions,  would  not  be  amif 
essentially  promoted  by  undoing  the  odious  act  whidi  first  relased,  and  fbas 
akaost  entirely  extarpaf  ed  themt 

The  length  of  tame  which  has  elapsed  since  the  first  partition,  is  the 
most  ready  answer  to  these  suggestions.  Nor  are  we  dispoaed  to  deny 
that,  in  metiers  of  public  as  well  as  private  n^t,  long  and  fixed  poeecsiion 
should  have  great  weight.  But  we  are  now  si>eakiog  rather  of  the  iasldiaa 
of  the  first  dismeaiberraeat ;  and  against  undoing  dns  no  such  objeclion 
can  be  odered.    The  lamentable  events  of  1773  left 'Poland  a  ^eat  and 

*  Segur,  Tkbleaude  I'Burope,  HI.  190. 
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.poweiAil  fliale.    li  stiU  had  a  populatioD  of  above  ten  miilioDS,  and  the  par- 

titioo  had  produced  a  most  ionportant  change :  there  was  an  Mid  of  all  the 

lormer  anarchy  and  betion,  inaomuch  that  the  diet  of  1788  exhibited  air 

uopreeedented  soeoe  of  unanimity.    The  leaders  of  the  nation  seemed 

anxious  only  tor  the  firm  establishmenl  of  a  fegular  and  free  constitution, 

which  should  secure  the  external  independence  and  pronM>te  the  domestic 

improTement  of  their  country*    The  dehberative  wisdom  displayed  by  some 

of  those  emineBl  men  waa  atill  more  striking  than  the  eloquenee  of  ttieir 

debates.    The  speech  of  Count  PoCocki,  upon  the  sale  of  the  Starostiea, 

has  been  preserved;  and  assuredly  it  exhibits  as  sober  and  sagacious  a 

disposition  of  mind  aa  might  be  expected  in  assembliea  meeting  in  the 

quietest  tianes.   He  warns  his  bretluen  of  the  Diet  against  following  the 

example  of  the  French  revolution,  in  its  exceptionable  parts;  for  he  was 

aware  of  these,  althouf^  it  wu  long  before  the  public  opinion  in  Europe 

had  turned  against  the  revolutionary  proceedings.     "  The  faults  which 

France  haa  committed/'  says  he,  *'  originate  in  a  single  error;  she  has  only 

oonsidered  men  in  the  mass ;  she  has  lost  si^t  of  the  iadividoal.    Eager  to 

do  josUce  towvds  tte  whole,  she  has  injured  the  parta;  she  has  dealt  with 

the  members  of  civil  aociety  as  if  they  were  ideal  beings,  or  geometrical 

figures,  on  which  she  might  reaaon  abstractly  and  systematically,  without 

ever  regarding  tbsn^  as  in  fact  they  exist."    The  labours  of  these  enlight- 

eoed  and  temperate  reformers  terminated  in  giving  to  Poland  that  cele^ 

brated  Consfitutian  of  the  dd  of  May/whidi  she  was  fated  to  possess  but  lor 

a  moflMnt  of  passing  tranquillity  and  freedom.    To  say  that  it  has  been 

uni^enally  admired,  is  a  general  and  unavailing  pndse.    But,  in  the 

ferment  of  the  French  revolution,  while  the  inviduous  enemies  of  the 

Poles  were  busy  in  representing  (hem  as  Jacobins — at  a  moment  when  even 

theabolitioB  of  the  Slave  Trade  was  held  to  be  a  French  crime,  and  Mr. 

Burke,  half  giving  into  the  mistake,  abandoned  that  cause^-we  find  Mr. 

Burke  himself  proclaiming  to  the  world  his  highest  admiration  of  the  Polish 

palrio<8  and  their  new  constitution .     His  eloquent  panegyric  thus  concludes : 

— *'  Happy  people  I  if  they  knew  how  to  proceed  as  they  have  begun ! 

Happy  prince!  worlhy  to  begin  with  splendour,  or  to  close  with  glory,  a 

race  of  patriots  and  of  kings  I     To  finish  all — ^this  great  good ,  as  in  the  instant 

Uia,  contains  in  it  the  seeds  of  all  future  improvement,  and  may  be  considered 

as  IB  a  regular  progress,  because  founded  on  similar  principles,  towards  the 

stable  excellence  of  a  British  constitution/'  *    It  is  not  our  iniention  to  detail 

the  proviaioss  of  this  admirable  code,  remarkable  alike  for  the  salutary 

changes  which  it  boldly  introduced  where  the  evU  would  bear  no  temporising, 

and  for  the  moderation  and  AiU  with  whidi  it  paved  the  way  towards 

more  gradual  improvement,  where  a  sudden  alteration  was  not  required  and 

mighi  have  proved  hamrdous.    But  a  few  of  its  leading  features  deserve 

notice  in  this  discussion.    It  distinctly  recognised  the  principle,  **  that  all 

power  in  civil  society  should  be  derived  from  the  will  of  the  people,  its  end 

and  object  being  the  preservation  and  integrity  of  the  state,  the  civil  liberty 

and  good  order  of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  lasting  foundation."    (Art. 

y .} — The  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers  were  separated  from 

eaoh  other; f  the  duration  of  the  legislature  was  limited  to  two  years;  but 

ita  constant  existence  was  provided  for;  and  the  liberum  veto  was  wholly 

*  Appeft]  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whig.4. 

4   Tliiii  wet  carried  perhaps  too  far,  aa  with  ua  after  the  Re?o1utioi}— for  no  miniater  eoxM  sit 
m  the  Diet.— ^rf .  VI. 
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abolished.  The  crown  Wdg  declared  no  l(niger  to  be  elective,  except  ojioo 
the  extinction  of  the  family  in  which  it  was  made  hereditary.  ThepouD 
of  the  king  was  declared  inviolable ;  but  he  could  do  no  act  whateverwitlioii 
a  responsible'minister .  He  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  annia, 
and  the  disposal  of  a  revenue  raised  by  the  legislature;  bat,  fearful  of  any 
thing  resembling  the  tfeto,  the  constitution  gave  him  no  other  Toioein 
legislation,  except  as  president  of  the  senate.  Various  wholesome  re^h 
lations  were  established  for  preserving  freedom  and  order  in  efecdoai. 
and  for  securing  the  communication  between  the  representative  ai 
constituent.  Important  reforms  in  the  administration  of  jostiee  «m 
begun,  by  abolishing  private  and  seignorial  jurisdictions,  both  lay  nd 
clerical,  in  the  towns;  and  appointing  a  commission  to  revise  the  dnliid 
criminal  code.  In  the  me^n  time,  an  explicit  recognition  was  made  d 
**  that  cardinal  law,  fieminem  capiivabimas  nisi  jure  victum'*  (§l);ud 
the  maxim  wds  distinctly  enacted,  '*  that  every  man  is  free  the  moonlbe 
touches  Polish  ground."  (Art.  IV.) — ^The  vdsdom  of  thissysteum 
equally  shown  in  the  modest  anticipation  of  its  defects ;  and  provisioBBim 
carefully  made  for  a  revision  of  it  at  stated  periods,  as  well  as  for  parMcff- 
rections  and  improvements.  To  support  this  constitution,  the  anaf  wv 
immediately  raised  from  twenty  to  a  hundred  thousand  men,  by  tha  bbi- 
nimous  voice  of  the  Diet,  and  with  the  loudest  acclaipaUons  of  tfiepeofk'; 
contributions  of  money  were  poured  in  from  all  quarters ;  and  whn  tk 
zeal  of  the  contributors  outstripped  the  circulating  powers  of  thecnmiKT, 
the  more  cumbrous  wealth  of  the  nobles  might  be  seen  moving  (owanfeth 
treasury,  while  their  domains  were  alive  with  armed  peasantry,  ready  to 
secure  its  expenditure. 
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**  n  may  be  questioned,*'  tajs  the  Appeal,  ^  if  the  time  be  even  ytH  cone,'«bci  li«i 
calaetropbe  can  be  adequately  deplored,  that  paral^aed  all  those  noble  eflorti,  ladfaiiMii 
fiiir  prospect  unfolded  by  them  to  the  eyes  of  every  friend  of  liberty.  But  one  part  of  (he  ftlwi|, 
that  If  hicb  preraed  the  moat  sorely  upon  the  btereals  of  the  European  oonanuaify,  wfl  palip 
nerer  be  more  deeply  felt  than  at  the  present  hour.  I  speak  of  tne  peculiar  mmuimm\f 
the  confederate  courts.  The  new  constitution  was  enreloped  in  a  doud  of  foreign  Mlitiy-ie 
patriots  were  scattered  abroad — the  rudiments  of  ihe  nationa]  army  were  dimipated— theeiaity 
was  orerwhelroed,  parodied  out,  confiscated,  jobbed,  turned  into  money — blackened  wilkpMi^ 
prisons,  gibbets,  cemeteries,  and  the  desolate  abodes  of  men  who  had  peridied  for  ficNH-ii 
separate  existence  final) v  destroyed — its  name  blotted  out  from  the  map,  and  forbiddes  v  bav 
more  uttered,  as  if  it  had  been  guilty  of  all  the  crimea  whereof  it  had  been  the  foane  sad  At  lidB. 
But  why  enumerate  particulars  ?  Uo  tliey  not  fall  far  short  of  the  deed  itsdf?  TheiuliliBd 
Poland  was  completed  after  the  French  reTolution  had  awakened  slumbering  rqyaky-wMl^ 
the  force  of  FVance  to  burst  through  its  ancient  bounds— and  had  made  national  isdrpodae 
tremble  in  etefy  comer  of  Europe.  This  is  the  fact  upon  wbicli,  at  the  ptesaat  ■SMit,itit^ 
ports  US  well  to  meditate.  There  is  no  getting  over  it.  If  Pohmd  had  been  leftas  dheaaiiAa 
those  great  changes  began  which  the  Allies  are  now  occupied  m  undoing,  she  wonld  ajiw 
been  one  of  the  {greatest  powers  on  the  Continent.  She  was  seiaced  when  eren  diepnin«"| 
1772  no  tonger  existed — when  she  was  a  safe,  orderly,  and  peaceable  neighbour.  Bati|biiefl 
she  was  seized  in  1793  and  1794,  at  the  ?ery  time  when  France  was  seizing  Saroy,  BcfpiM" 
Holland.  This  is  the  matter  which  now  presses  itaelf  upon  our  attentioB.  We  sie  iwnyf 
aonnd  and  ancient  prindplea.  We  are  treading^  back  our  steps  in  order  lo  get  oat  rfl>tdgs 
in  which  we  IwTe  been  smce  the  French  revolution,  and  to  regain  the  eminence  of  a  |NR■■^^ 
We  are  eodeaTouring  to  undo  as  much  as  possible  the  reeent  ehaues  of  domuion,  as'  <*  W^ 
the  affairs  of  Europe  on  their  former  gnmno,  with  all  the  benefila  otpaat  cxperieaee.  WiA*w 
pretension  of  consistency — by  what  powers  of  face,  manrellous  even  m  this  unblashistut,-^^ 
we  meet  eitlier  the  enemy  or  the  Polander,  if  the  only  change  on  which  we  are  obMBsKV*' 
is  one  of  the  most  momentous  and  the  least  justifiable,  and  which  our  conscienee  leli  ■  *| 
effiected  in  the  very  same  month  with  the  conquest  of  the  Netherlands,  admitted  on  eniy  kM*  * 
be  the  fittest  subject  of  restoration  ?**    P.  32, 83. 

Perhaps  a  few  details  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  different  parts  of  tbisde 
scription,  which  is  a  mere  enumeration  of  undoubted  facts.  To  feel  a 
interest  in  the  fate  of  the  Polish  constitution  is  natural  for  EhglishiDefl.  w 
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U  is  not  new.  Some  feeliDgs  of  this  kind  were  formerly  excited  among  us, 
and  steps  were  even  taken  to  succour  the  iiatriots.  Why  should  not  the  re- 
turning peace  and  liberty  of  Europe  be  marked  by  a  revival  of  those  feelings, 
at  once  kindly  salutary,  among  ourselves  ? 

By  a  treaty  solemnly  concluded  with  Poland  in  1799,  a  few  months  before 
the  constitution  was  promulgated,  the  King  of  Prussia  had  bound  himself  to 
prevent,  by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  **  any  interference  in  tlie  internal 
affairs  of  the  republic,  or  its  dependencies,  at  any  lime,  or  in  any  manner 
whatsoever,  or  upon  whatever  pretence  of  former  transactions  or  stipulations, 
or  any  construction  of  the  same;" — and  if  other  endeavours  failed,  he  bound 
himself  to  make  common  cause  with  Poland  against  the  aggressor.     When 
Russia  marched  her  armies  thither  in  1792,  Frederic-William  declined  to 
interfere,  upon  the  pretence  that  *'  the  constitution  of  the  3d  of  May  altered 
the  matter;  that  he  never  had  approved  of  it;  and  had  always  foreseen  [{$ 
evil  consequence."  *    The  royal  memory  is  short  indeed.    Only  two  years 
before,  on  receiving  the  account  of  the  constitution  being  proclaimed,  he  had 
written  with  his  own  hand  the  warmest  congratulations  to  the  authors  of  it 
— 4^mmanding  his  ambassador  to  ''declare,  in  the  most  formal  manner,  liis 
sincere  felicitation  to  the  king,  the  marshalsf  of  the  Diet,  and  all  those  who 
had  contributed  to  so  important  a  work;"  praising  the  change  '*  as  essential 
to  the  happiness  of  the  nation,"  and  *'  likely  to  confirm  for  ever  the  har-:- 
mony  and  close  connexion  subsisting  between  them :" — and  professing  that 
his  ardent  desire  was  ''  to  assist  in  consolidating  the  new  constitution,  and 
promoting  the  happiness  of  the  republic.    The  Empress  Catherine,  too,  had 
a  singular  anxiety  for  the  "  happiness  of  the  republic ;"  and  accordingly*  she 
no  sooner  heard  of  the  new  constitution,  than  she  pretended  to  listen  to  a 
winetched  junto  of  some  five  or  six  factious  nobles  (only  one  of  whom  had 
any  weight),  the  last  remains  of  party,  and  the  only  objectors  to  the  change. 
She  sent  an  order  to  Warsaw  that  the  constitution  should  be  abolished,  and 
the  old  anarchy,  **  whereof  she  was  guarantee,"  restored;  announcing  that 
her  armies  were  on  their  march  for  effecting  this  purpose.     They  marched 
accordingly,  and  the  King  of  Prussia  took  the  opportunity  of  *'  seizing  pro- 
visionally Thorn,  Dantzic,  and  part  of  Great  Poland,  to  secure  his  stales 
against  the  contagion  of  French  principles,  and  to  protect  the  well  disposed 
inhabitants."  ^  The  Poles  in  those  parts  being  wholly  taken  by  surprise,  as 
was  indeed  not  unnatural  after  the  treaties  and  letters  so  lately  signed  by 
the  same  royal  hand  could  make  little  resistance.     But  when  the  handful  of 
Russian  partisans  at  Targowitz,  beginning  to  open  their  eyes,  asked  the 
Empress  what  all  this  meant?  her  minister  was  pleased  to  reply,  that ''  they 
should  have  a  blind  confidence  in  the  generous  protection  of  her  Imperial 
Majesty,  and  not  imprudently  defend  themselves  against  Prussia,  without 
firsi* consulting  her."    At  length,  in  concert  willi  Frederick-William,  she 
threw  off  the  mask.     The  principal  confederates  of  Targowitz  finding  how 
they  had  been  duped,  joined  the  rest  of  their  countrymen;  nnd  it  is  difiicult 
to  avoid  rejoicing  that  Iheir  unparalleled  folly  was  soon  punisiied  iu  Siberia 
by  the  perfidy  of  the  court  which  had  seduced  them.    The  two  powers  as- 
sembled, in  a  remote  town,  a  diet  of  such  persons  as  ilicy  thought  would 
answer  their  purposes :  but  even  these,  being  Polanders,  it  was  necessary  to 
compel  them  by  military  force.    The  place  where  they  met  was  surrounded 
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by  Diusk<3(ry  and  artillery.  The  only  effect  was  lo  produce  a  dead  sibce. 
The  creatures  of  Russia  iaterpreling  this  into  consent,  seyeral  persons  i«e 
bold  enough  lo  protest  aloud  and  they  iuslantly  found  themselves  in  ihebaii^ 
of  the  Cossack.  Terror  is  the  appointed  punishment  of  despots;  it  (oUon 
close  upon  violence,  and  touches  the  criminal  whom  conscience  caDoot  read 
Having  thus  extorted  a  new  share  of  Poland,  on  the  shameless  pretext  ''Oil 
Si  was  tainted  with  French  principles'' — because  it  had  just  exchanged  ih 
anarchy  of  an  elective  for  the  stability  of  an  hereditary  nK>narcbyHlie 
spoilers  required  that  the  army  should  be  reduced  to  12,000.  MaDyn^ 
menls  refusing  to  lay  down  their  arms,  reinforcements  of  Russian  troo|)i 
were  poured  in.  The  chief  patriots  of  1791  had  been  forced  to  fljlbe 
country ;  but  the  wliole  population  furnished  materials  for  insurrectioD ;  al 
one  or  two  individuals  in  the  capital  prepared  tlie  means  of  it,  although  Ife 
country  was  still  overrun  with  the  troops  of  Russia  and  Prussia 

In  every  part  of  the  country,  this  unfortunate  people  (lew  toann$;«i 
Kosciusko,  and  their  other  leaders,  having  secretly  returned,  after prociai- 
ing  war  and  internal  emancipation  in  the  same  manifesto,  led  themonagaut 
(lie  enemy — in  circumstances  all  but  desperate.  History  will  record,  tothe 
consolation  of  freemen  in  future  ages,  that  the  invincible  ardour  of  boopi, 
half  armed,  and  newly  raised,  and  scarcely  at  ail  disciplined,  beat  IheTeiem 
i'orces  of  Catherine  and  Frederick,  never  less  than  thrice  their  noiBlim, 
in  many  fierce  engagements.  MadaUnsky,  with  L03  horse,  nuidefaisii^i 
(hrouph  the  Prussian  troops,  and  traversed  the  whole  of  the  couotry  occu- 
pied by  (hem.  At  Wraclavicz,  Kosciusko,  wilhAJOO  men,  principally  pea- 
sants, defeated  12,000,  with  the  loss  of  3000  and  ii2  pieces  of  msm:  o« 
battery,  in  this  engagement,  was  actually  taken  by  a  corps  armed  i^iQipildh 
forks.  Jasinskitook  Wilna  with  600  mes;  and  droTeaway  the  Russias, 
with  the  loss  of  1500  prisoners.  In  Warsaw,  the  p«ople  rose  oo  Ihegpi- 
risen ;  and  nowithstanding  the  dreadful  tire  which  it  kept  up  with  artiilery, 
after  A8  hours'  hard  fighting,  drove  them  out  with  a  loss  of  6000  kilU 
dOOO  prisoners,  and  50  pieces  of  cannon.  Sueh  a  discomfiture  seenedlft 
require  an  explanation ;  and  the  Russians  have  accounted  for  it,  in  a  detaiM 
memorial,  which  ascribes  it  chiefly  to  the  pillaging  and  drunkennessoClke 
troops,  of  whom  it  says  60  were  killed  iai  a  state  of  intoiicalion  in oie cel- 
lar.* Frederick-William  marched  against  the  capital  with  AO,00(l;ail 
Kociiisko,  advancing  to  meet  him  with  12,000,  repulsed  him«ithk» 
The  Prussians  took  Cracow;  and  the  people  of  Warsaw,  as  liappensiosail 
cases,  showed  signs  of  violence  against  their  persons;  but,  unlike  the ene*- 
ragers  of  the  Parisian  Septemberizers,  their  leader  iuslanlJy  chededii 
spirit,  by  making  some  examples.  The  united  forces  of  the  Allies  bow 
bore  upon  Wars?iw,  and  laid  siege  to  it  with  all  tlie  resources  of  wr  ■* 
of  intrigue.  They  were  kept  at  bay  for  two  months,  and  sustfhri 
several  defeats;  and  the  Prussians  raised  \he  siege,  in  order  to  check  ifcf- 
midable  insurrection  uf  the  Poles  in  Southern  Prussia.  At  length,  Kosneko 
— after  a  long  and  obstinate  engagement  with  Ferzen^  in  which  an  overpov- 
ering  supcFioi  ity  of  numbers  would  have  been  of  no  avail,  had  doI  af^ 
cherous  coadjutorf  deserted  him  in  a  critical  moment,  covered  nilh vow 
— was  defeated],  and  taken.  His  virtues  and  misfortunes  are. said  Is  l»f 
TTielled  the  rude  nature  of  (he  Cossacks,  who  were  aboul  lo  complT  ^^^ 
entreaties,  and  to  kill  him,  when  some  one  recognised  him.    He  wascar- 

•  Memoirs,  p,  14S. 

t  Ponin'Ki — not  Poniatciiski,  a«5  is  absuruir  •staled  in  some  accounft",  e  g.    AanoiJ  h^:*^ 
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ried  to  Petersburgh,  and  flung  into  a  dungeon »  where  he  languished  during 
the  remainder  of  Catherine's  iniquitous  reign.  Even  this  dreadful  reverse, 
and  the  defeats  that  followed,  in  nowise  diminished  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Poles.  They  showed  neither  the  lisllessness  nor  the  cruelty  of  despair; — 
no  commander  was  persecuted  for  his  losses — and  no  relaxation  appeared  in 
their  preparations  for  defence.  The  whole  strength  of  the  Russians  was  re- 
quired to  take  Warsaw,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  and  immense  loss  on  either 
side.  Of  the  unfortunate  Poles,  9000  perished  in  the  Gght.  After  the  place 
was  carried,  it  was  in  cold  blood  given  up  to  pillage  and  massacre ; — 30,000 
persons,  of  all  ages,  and  either  sex,  are  supposed  to  have  suffered  death,  in 
every  horrid  form  of  torture  and  indignity; — 50,000  more,  who  still  refused 
to  submit,  were  suffered  to  leave  the  place,  and  afterwards  hanted  down  by 
the  soldiery  on  every  side,  so  that  few  reached  the  frontiers.    The  amneii^ 

ias  it  was  phrased),  promised  by  the  commander,  was  not  ratified  by  his 
mperial  mistress — and  the  most  distinguished  chiefs  were  sent  to  distant 
prisons.  The  wretched  monarch  was  carried  away  to  Russia,  where  he 
soon  after  died,  not  without  suspicious  circumstances; — the  remainder  of 
the  country  was  partitioned ;  and  Catherine,  as  she  describes  herself  in  her 
proclamation,  '*  with  the  solicitude  of  a  tender  mother,  who  only  wishes  for 
the  happiness  of  her  children,"  concluded  the  scene,  by  ordering  a  solemn 
*'  thanksgiving  to  God  in  all  the  churches,  <for  the  blessings  conferred  upon 
the  Poles; "  and  commanded,  that  each  of  them  should  '*  swear  fidelity  and 
loyalty  to  her,  and  to  shed  in  her  defence  the  last  drop  of  their  blood,  as  they 
should  answer  for  it  to  God,  and  his  terrible  jugdment,  kissing  the  holy  word 
and  cross  of  their  Saviour.*' 

All  this  we  admit,  however,  was  performed,  not  by  French  but  Russian 
authority,  which  makes  a  great  difference ;  moreover,  it  was  done  towards 
Poles,  and  not  Spaniards.  We  doubt  also,  if  it  was  not  somewhat  exceeded 
by  several  of  the  proceedings  at  the  time  of  the  first  partition — at  any  rate, 
it  had  its  equal  among  those ;  so  that  if  the  Russians  had  not  positively  im- 
proved, they  had  at  least  a  precedent  in  their  own  history  for  their  conduct. 
The  afDicling  but  romantic  story  of  the  Confederates  of  Barr,  abounding  on 
the  part  of  the  Poles  with  actions  of  gallantry  and  skill  scarcely  to  be  equal- 
led, is  terribly  disfigured  by  the  systematic  cruelty  with  which  the  Russians 
sought  to  supply  the  want  of  enthusiasm  and  of  genius.  "  For  the  honour 
of  human  nature,"  says  the  Appeal,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  a  monster  like 
•  Drewitz  may  never  again  be  born  of  woman."  But  details  are  avoided,  as 
leading  to  irritation.  This  man  was  the  leader  against  the  Confederates; 
and  one  of  the  mo^t  interesting  and  sagacious  of  modem  histories  thus  ref- 
lates his  proceedings  :  * — **  Persons  of  rank,  who  had  capitulated  as  priso- 
ners, were  butchered  by  him  in  cold  blood,  with  the  tortures  invented  in 
Russia  for  the  punishment  of  slaves.  Sometimes  he  bound  them  to  trees, 
and  made  them  serve  as  marks  for  the  soldiers  to  shoot  at ;  sometimes  their 
heads  were  dexterously  carried  off  by  lancers,  as  ata  tournament." — *  *  Whole 
companies  were  turned  out,  with  their  hands  cut  off,  and  allowed  to  wander 
lip  and  down  the  country ;  and,  with  a  ferocity  wholly  inconceivable ,  join- 
ing mockery  to  unheard  of  cruelty,  he  flayed  those  miserable  victims  alive ; 
cutting  the  skin,  so  as  to  represent,  with  the  fleshy  the  national  dress  of  the 
Poles."  *  Such  was  the  precedent  of  1772.  The  details  of  the  massacres 
of  179 A  are  not  minute  enough  to  show  how  far  it  was  followed. 

*  Ralhiere,  torn.  iii.  p.  139. 

t  The  adrenturcfl  of  ilie  Po^wh  chiefs — Ihe  two  Putaw^kis,  Zaremba,  &c. — form  a  most  ia- 
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If  cruelty  of  this  description  produces  a  more  acute  degree  of  miseq,  it 
is  neither  so  wide-spreading  nor  lasting  in  its  consequences  as  the  ia- 
|x>verishment  by  confiscation.  The  a(!ssertion  in  the  Appeal,  that  Poland  ▼» 
**  parcelled  out,  confiscated,  jobbed,  turned  into  money,*'  is  most  stricdj 
and  literally  true.  Each  time  that  a  Russian  army  enters  Poland,  wbetber 
for  the  purpose  of  partition,'  or  of  driving  out  an  enemy,  a  commtMioaof 
confiscation  is  assembled  as  a  matter  of  course.  There  has  been,  forii- 
stance,  one  sitting  at  Wilna  since  December,  1812,  composed  of  BycRos- 
sians ,  pretty  well  known  before  in  Poland .  All  offences  against  the  stalein 
punished  with  confiscation ;  and  there  is  consequently  no  lack  of  nidi  ac- 
cusations. Every  thing  becomes  a  state  ofience  in^tunes  of  change;  and  it 
information  of  a  spy,  a  private  enemy,  a  turned  off  lackey,  a  sft^^indlingJef, 
a  conscious  malefactor,  aware  that  he  has  been  detected,  is  quite  suffideal 
to  put  the  emissaries,  whether  military  or  civil,  of  the  extraordinary  jufo 
in  movement.  The  false  accuser,  too,  runs  no  risk ;  for  the  first  step  is  to 
send  away  the  accused  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles  on  his  road  toSflKrii, 
at  which  distance,  if  at  all,  the  examination  of  the  charge  is  gone  into.  Ii 
the  mean  time  his  whole  property  is  put  in  sequestration,  and  handed  onr 
to  interim  managers  appointed  by  the  police, — frequently  the  intoriDenar 
their  friends, — frequently  the  agents  of  those  who  are  expecting  to  hiTCIhe 
estates  finally  given  to  them.  *  We  may  easily  picture  to  oursehes  the 
change  which  such  a  proceeding  must  make  in  the  lot  of  the  whole  peasutry 
on  the  property:  they  have  lost  their  protector  and  parent;  and,  iosfead 
of  his  managers,  chosen  for  their  knowledge  of  the  people  and  their  kind 
dispositions,  there  are  now  to  be  seen  and  felt  a  set  of  harpies  selected 
for  their  power  of  plundering,  or  in  consideration  of  their  wants.  Tlif 
commission  proceeds  against  the  property,  and  keeps  it  in  sequestration,  or 
declares  it  confiscated,  according  to  circumstances.  When  confiscated.  H 
is  granted  out  to  some  favourite,  and  irrevocably  lost  to  the  propnedor. 
The.  favourite  is  a  Russian ;  and,  in  M  probability,  never  intends  lo  cooe 
near  it,  but  means  to  squander  as  much  as  can  be  squeezed  out  of  it,  A 
Petersburgh.  I^  the  accused  proprietor,  in  spite  of  every  disadvantage, « 
want  of  money,  distance  from  his  proob,  prejudice  of  his  judge,  biodf 
enough  to  escape  and  return,  he  may  very  possibly  find  his  estate  eoi- 
fiseated  by  the  commission,  which  does  not  always  await  the  event  of  die 
examination,  knowing  probably  how  rarely  any  such  ceremony  is  perfonncd; 
but  should  ho  be  happy  enough  to  return  before  decree  of  confiscation  Is 
passed  and  obtain  a  restitution  of  the  properly,  he  finds  it  damaged  to  lb 
amount  of  half  its  value,  in  every  shape  that  dilapidation  can  assume.  B 
the  proprietor  happen  to  be  absent  from  the  country  at  the  time  of  partifioi 
or  invasion,  confiscation  follows  of  course;  he  is  presumed  lo  be  withfe 
enemy,  although  (as  happened  very  frequently  last  summer]  he  n^jto 
•gone  abroad  with  regular  passports,  for  health,  business,  or  pleasure,  fit 
more  certainly  are  the  estates  seized  and  the  families  ruined  of  tto  f bo, 
actually  serving  with  the  enemy,  have  been  unable  to  getaway;  ttV's 

teresting  contrant  to  these  arrocitiei.  The  surprise,  aod  fiubsequent  siege  of  Caemtok**-*^ 
tiiiij;niar  march  of  RoMakowslii-^the  campaipis  of  the  parlisans,  almost  iovwble,  osef^^ 
moinunt  when  they  fell  oa  their  prey — the  activity  and  address  of  Dainoorier--4l»*f*"J"J] 
tained  wisdom  of  the  council  of  Gperis ;— form  altogether  a  history,  ccrtainhr  not  lo^f^W 
passed  in  point  of  brilliancy  and  inlerest.  Il  would  be  highly  desirable  that  the  bmmJ  rM**** 
IiassagcM  could  be  ooilecied and  published ;  the  whole  history  of  Polaad  abouadt  with  wMf*^ 
the  most  ancient  limes. .  A  concise  series  of  Politli  ad? entiirea  would  faniish  a  wcAt  '^■V  *' 
porfant  and  entertaining. 
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Ifae  caso  with  subjects  of  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  parts ;  whoso  rulors 
sent  them  into  Bonaparte's  service  one  year,  and  who  the  next  were  ruined 
t>y  the  Allies  for  not  deserting.  We  are,  however,  chieQy  considering  the 
eilecls  of  such  measures  on  the  body  of  the  inhabitants.  Many  estates  have 
above  twenty  thousand ;  some  have  above  a  hundred ;  but  it  is  no  very  rich 
lordship  which  numbers  four  or.  five.  The  wretchedness  of  thes^i  under 
such  changes,  may,  perhaps,  be  estimated  by  those  who  are  acquainted 
mrith  the  proceedings  of  middlemen  and  tithe-proctors  in  Ireland,  or  ra- 
pacious attorneys,  and  needy  mortgagees  in  the  West  Indies.  The  latter 
ease  is  the  more  exact  parallel. 

It  is  of  no  consequence  that  the  prince  at  the  head  of  the  empire  is  |hq 
mirror  of  justice  and  goodness;  the  fault  is  in  the  system ;  and  he  cannoU 
all-powerful  as  he  is,  make  men  act  right  under  a  vicious  order  of  thingSr 
or  superintend  the  execution  of  his  own  benevolent  intentions :  be  must 
trust  it  to  agents,  to  hisOfclrtels,  his  Rozens,  and  their  inferior  harpies,  at 
an  immense  distance  from  his  residence.     It  is  in  vain  that  he  issues  his^ . 
manifestoes,  and  confirms  them  by  ukases;  that  upon  entering  the  country 
lie  proclaims  peace  and  restoration ;  promises  amnesty,  and  complete  se- 
curity of  person  and  property ;  and  pledges  himself  to  show  the  difierence 
between  aFrenchand  aRussian  administration.  (Manifesto,  January,  1813.) 
Things  proceed  in  their  accustomed  course ;  and  the  Emperor  is  at  Frank- 
fort while  his  agents  are  scattered  over  Poland.    The  exact  history  of  the  pre- 
sent confiscations  is  not  yet  known.    That  they  are  most  numerous,  cannot 
be  doubted;  the  Petersburgh  Gazette  has  already  published  very  long  lists 
of  them ;  and  it  appears  that  certain  refinements  have  now  for  the  first 
time  been  introduced  into  the  schepne.     Formerly  the  debts  due  upon  the 
property,  the  sums  for  which  it  was  mortgaged,  the  claims  of  widows  and 
children,  were  lost  as  against  the  estate,  which  the  crown  or  its  grantee 
took  freed  from  all  incumbrance ;   and  if  a  favourite  of  the  government 
chanced  to  be  the  creditor,  and,  at  some  subsequent  change,  another  estate 
of  the  same  owner  came  under  the  dominion  of  Russia,  it  was  seized  to  pay 
the  debt  due  on  the  confiscated  estate.    Upon  the  present  occasion,  a  further 
advaoce  has  been  made  torwards  the  perfection  of  public  justice,  the  beau- 
ideai  of  the  imperial  conveyancing.  All  debts  due  to  the  estate,  or  its  owner, 
are  confiscated ;  and  not  only  debts  but  expectancies,  as  reversions  and  re- 
mainders; nay  even  mere  tpes  $ucce88ioni8 — as  the  portion  of  a  parent's 
effects  which  the  child  would  have  at  his  decease.    But  the  new  creditor, 
reversioner,  or  remainderman,  is  of  an  impatient  disposition,  and  canoot 
Ifiwait  the  term  of  payment,  or  the  determination  of  the  particular  estate ; — 
iaGCordingly  all  debts  must  be  immediately  paid,  and  possession  must  be 
jbrthwith  given — and  this  without  regard  to  the  contingent  nature  of  the 
jjreyersionary  interest ;  for  if  one  of  two  sons  is  confiscated,  the  parent  being 
Uive  and  likely  to  have  a  third  child,  the  government  takes  immediate 
■OBsession  of  the  half  share,  as  if  the  parent  were  dead ;  and  were  there 
IB  but  one  son,  the  parent's  whole  effects  are  seized,  by  a  species  oC  visi- 
lation  the  very  reverse  of  divine. 

^On  the  other  hand,  there  was  one  financial  arrangement  in  1792  to  which 
e  believe  the  recent  occupation  of  Poland  has  furnished  no  parallel.    Wo 
lude  to  the  measure  of  ruining  public  credit,  by  reducing  all  the  banks  to  a 
jtate  of  insolvency,  and  then  wasting  their  funds  by  a  8{>ecial  commission^ 
she  business  of  tne  country  used,  from  time  immemorial,  to  be  transacted 
pi  two  stated  meetings  in  the  year ;  one  at  Warsaw,  the  other  at  Lembcrg. 
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At  these,  all  contracts,  whether  respecting  land  or  money,  were  made;  at 
all  setilements  of  accounts  adjusted.  The  meetings  were  thence  deDoni- 
natcd  the  '*  Contracts/'  They  were  attended  by  bankers  of  goodcnA, 
through  whom  balances  were  transferred,  and  who  recei?ed  new  deposits, 
for  which  they  paid  interest.  Of  these  great  houses  there  were  siiorserei 
known  and  esteemed  over  all  Poland.  The  chief  was  Topper's ;  foundedby 
Ferguson,  a  Scotchman.  The  Russian  court  cajoled  him  with  hononrs,  md 
the  promise  of  a  large  estate  (<*  with  a  nice  discrimination,"  says  the  Appal, 
''of  the  national  character,")  until  he  was  persuaded  to  lendtbnnaii 
enormous  sum,  which  was  punctually  to  be  paid  at  the  next  ''GoDtnds." 
Instead  of  that,  before  the  time,  a  Russian  army  was  marched  into  Ik 
country ;  the  proprietors  brought  little  money  to  the  meeting;  and  beariag 
of  the  loan,  made  a  run  on  the  house,  which,  thus  disappointed  of  Dew(b' 
posits,  and  drained  of  the  old,  became  bankrupt ;  and  the  others  all  fol- 
lowed. A  commission  to  distribute  the  effects  among  the  creditors  was looi 
assembled;  it  consisted  of  ten  agents  from  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria;- 
the  Russian  being  Bve  in  number.  After  sitting  ten  years,  dividing  some- 
what more  than  eighteen-pence  in  the  pound  among  the  creditors;  iter 
subsisting,  as  such  functionaries  love  to  do,  out  of  the  funds  at  Iheirdisposii, 
they  separated,  and  returned  to  their  rcs|)eclive  homes.  Several  odbem 
were  greatly  enriched ;  and  oneof  tliem,  speaking  of  his  gain,  was  pleased 
to  observe  upon  this  touching  subject — '*  In  this  pocket  I  have  gotlOO.OM 
ducats;^  and  what  I  have  in  the  other  I  won't  tell  you."  The unforiuoait 
Tepper,  it  is  needless  to  observe,  never  received  his  promised  estate:  butt 
Russian  officer  had  the  mercy  to  assassinate  him,  after  he  had  been  redud 
from  the  highest  wealth  to  the  most  extreme  misery. 

The  operation  of  banishment  is  intimately  connected  with  thatofooDBso- 
tion :  and  is  the  constant  work  of  the  police  and  of  individuals  in  aolhorilT, 
during  times  of  change.  It  affects  all  ranks, — from  the  Prince-bishop  rf 
Cracow,  who  was  carried  away  to  Siberia,  and  died  deranged  in  conseqiMM 
after  his  return,— down  to  the  peasantry,  who  are  carried  off  by  thoosank 
to  serve  in  the  army,  or  be  sold  in  Russia,  or  people  some  district io  Asia. 
Pallas,  the  celebrated  traveller,  found  in  that  remote  wilderness,  abAe, 
the  remains  of  a  vast  number  carried  thither  on  a  scheme  of  this  desenfitin- 
They  were  living  in  wretchedness :  and,  no  longer  hoping  to  see  tbeircoB- 
try,  had  only  one  request  to  make,  that  their  land  might  not,  as  beretoiioit 
be  seized  by  tlie  government,  as  soon  as  they  had  brought  it  into  cultivatioi' 
In  Warsaw,  above  a  hundred  persons  of  eminent  wealth  or  rank  bare  beo 
carriexl  ofT  in  a  season.  The  sex  exempts  not  from  this  conmoo  Wii' 
Poles.  Matrons  of  the  highest  dignity,  and  most  fascinating  accompli^ 
ments,  are  exposed  to  the  same  risks  with  their  husbands  and  sons.  PenoK 
in  authority  have  been  known  to  carry  off  some  hundreds  of  neasapbiia 
sweep,  under  pretence  of  recruiting,  and  then  sell  them  in  the  RussiaB  pro- 
vinces. 

The  general  ill  treatment  experienced  by  the  people  wherever  Russaa 
troops  are  stationed,  must  not  be  passed  over ;  for  it  is  a  perpetaal  misery. 
and  afTecls  those  who  have  escaped  exile  and  confiscation :  nor  can  any  cik 
of  the  governmenf  materially  amend  it.  While  the  Poles  feel  ^•**J' 
attachment  to  their  country  which  distinguishes  Aem,  they  can  neftrw 
expected  to  regard  the  Russian  troops  as  any  thing  but  oppressors,  iw 
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iissians,  on  (heir  pari,  \iew  them  as  discontented,  and  almost  rehellious 
bjects ; — their  principle  being,  that  every  Pole  is  an  object  of  suspicion .  No 
re  of  the  ruler  can  reconcile  such  discordant  classes  of  subjects,  or  make 
Ctiem  live  in  harmony.  A  Polisli  village,  where  troops  have  been  for  some 
ciaySy  is  said  to  resemble  a  place  taken  by  storm.  We  insert  an  extract  of 
at  letter  from  a  mercantile  gentleman  of  undoubted  respectability,  who  (ra-« 
veiled  over  this  country  in  the  months  of  March  and  April.  It  is  a  lilcral 
translation  from  the  German  original. 

*•  Ater  having  passed  through  burned  and  plundered  villages,  where  cou- 
lagioD^and  injurious  treatment  have  left  only  a  few  wretched  peasants,  who, 
fMile,  distracted,  .cause  fear  and  pity  to  the  traveller,  you  arrive  in  a  city. 
The  suburbs  are  usually  burned  completely :  and  so  sometimes  is  a  part  of 
4he  city.    The  streets  are  empty :  many  houses  are  shut  u])  and  abandoned 
as  during  the  plague.    Ff  you  enter  one  of  those  which  are  inhabited,  to  ask 
after  persons  of  your  acquaintance,  you  learn  that  they  are  in  exile,  or  have 
concealed  themselves  to  escape  some  disaster.  People  are  every  where  pack- 
ing up  their  eflects,  and  preparing  to  set  out.    The  whole  nation  is  seized 
^wilh  terror.  If  you  ask  the  reason,  the  answer  is — QErtel  is  to  be  hero  in  a 
few  days;  or,  Rosen  has  arrived,  or  has  sent  secret  orders.    None  are  to  bo 
ficen  in  the  streets,  unless  when  wretches  are  led  to  punishment,  or  pri~ 
eoners  conducted  to  Siberia.    Tht^sc  arc  often  well  known  characters  :  gen- 
tlemen,  persons  in  holy  orders,  who  are  seen  chained  on  a  carl,  surrounded 
by  Cossacks,  or  Barchkirs,  ^Yith  sabres  in  their  hands. 

^*  I  travelled  through  Poland  in  the  month  of  March  last,  and  a  second 
time  in  returning :  each  time  I  grew  sick  at  the  continual  spectacle  of  death 
engraven  on  every  countenance.'* 

A  circumstance  remains  to  be  noticed  of  the  greatest  importance,  especially 
at  the  present  moment,  when  changes  are  again  but  too  probable.    Each 
partition,  each  change  of  dominion,  has  been  of  necessity  accompanied  by  a 
change  of  frontier :  and  this  entails  upon  the  districts  in  which  it  takes  place, 
as  well  as  on  others  more  remote,  consequences  extremely  serious.    A  pro- 
prietor's estate  is  cut  in  two :  one  part  becomes  Russian,  the  other  Prussian : 
or  he  has  different  estates  lying  in  two,  or  in  all  the  three  monarchies.  This 
u    happens  to  almost  every  one  of  the  great  landholders.    How  does  this  affect 
Ihem?   first,  every  war  between  the  three  powers  becomes  a  civil  war  to 
\     Ihem :  and  their  numerous  relatives  and  connexions  are  fighting  in  dif- 
'     ferent  sides.    Next,  hold  what  conduct  they  may,  it  is  impossible  they  can 
'    escapeofifending  one  or  other  of  their  masters :  and  their  property  and  re- 
latives are  at  hand  to  answer  for  the  offence.    Again,  they  cannot  go  from 
'    one  estate  to  another,  or  it  may  be  from  one  part  of  the  same  farm  to  an- 
^    other,  in  time  of  war :  and  even  in  peace,  not  without  a  passport,  which 
^    must  be  had  from  the  capital  in  the  Russian  parts,  and  may  take  about  eight 
jj    moDfhs  to  procure.    MoiTover,  though  a  passport  were  out  of  the  question, 
^    a  frontier  never  fails  to  create  delay  and  vexations  of  every  kind  :  planted, 
as  it  ever  is,  with  custom-houses  and  officers  of  every  description,  whoso 
'    duty  is  to  stop  and  examine,   but  who  make  their  duty  a  cover  for  their 
^    trade,  which  is  to  annoy  and  extort.  Lastly,  frontier  provinces  are  naturally 
^    more  dissolute,    from  the  facilities  of  eluding  the  police.      The  Appeal 
^    thus  states  the  changes  of  frontier  to  which  Poland  has  been  subjected  ■- 
f    and  subjoins  a  notice  of  the?  most  serious  consequence  of  tsW — the  constant 
f    alteration  of  law  \yhi<^h  such  revolutions  prodnrr. 
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^  First,  the  partifion  of  1779  drew  foar  sets  of  tioes  in  difierenC  direction,  lamt&i^^. 
wards,  Austria  was  dissatisfied,  and  iniHtakiiiK  the  name  of  a  river,  took  io  a  niiall  bat  cgsnnt 
territory  by  n  new  line.  Prussia  said  (we  have  it  under  Frederick's  handh-lhat  if  AuMnsidc 
mistakesi,  8o  could  other  people;  and  he  followed  her  example  in  the  Dortn.  In  1793,  ncvtin 
were  drawn  by  all  the  three  powers ;  and  in  1795  they  completed  their  woii,  \tj^  detcrihiif  h 
last  great  boundaries  that  have  been  drawn.  But  in  1806,  tne  Prussians  were  dnTCS  out,  «lid 
vms  equivalent  to  another  chan|]^  of  boundary ;  and  by  the  peace  of  lUnt,  the  district  of  Bid|jaod 
was  transferred  from  the  new  duchy  to  Russia,  In  1809,  Austrian  Pobiid  was  cat  is  twu.  wd 
half  f^iven  (o  the  duchy ;  the  district  of  Tamopol  was  also  handed  over  to  Russia,  k  it  foaAleto 
reflect  on  the  situation  of  a  country  thus  unceasingly  cut  in  pieces,  without  feeling  the  ikcpai 
compassion  for  the  vast  amount  of  yidividual  misery  which  all  those  violent  openuioBi  mt  be 
occasioned  ? 

**  A  most  wrious  calamity  resulting  from  them,  is  the  change  of  laws  which  they  isrolfeiialMt 
each  case.  The  Rusnian  narU  of  Poland  have  indeed  preserved  their  andeat  municiml  km:  hi 
Austria  and  Prussia  have  introduced  their  own  code^,  and  Bonaparte  has  folbwed  tbnr  cnsflL 
Uenc^  Oallicia  has  undergone  these  revolutions  within  fort^  years:  at  firsl  the  fflftrmm m 
provisional,  and  in  part  military ;  no  regular  system  of  junsprudenoe  was  estsblistol  d  1771 
when  the  Austrian  law  was  introduced;  and  the  provinces  added  in  1798  and  ITdft,  werenliRlii 
to  the  same  system.  In  1800  the  new  code  prepared  by  Martini  was  proclaimed :  in  1809,  Walsi 
Gallicia  bein^  incorporated  with  the  diicby,  received  the  Code  Napoleon:  and  Tamopol,  a Miiif 
RaHtern  Gallicia,  being  given  to  Rnsua,  the  old  Polish  law  was  restored  to  it.— PniminW 
received  the  Fre<>eri(;ian  code  at  each  jiartition  :  in  1807  the  bulk  of  it  was  subjeeled  lolkeM 
Napoleon,  and  Bialyxtock  was  restored  lo  the  Polish  law.  Now  all  those  systems  of  jariipiBiiaR 
are  wholly  unlike  each  other  in  their  principles  and  forms,  both  civil  and  criminaC  ooeptiki 
Martini's  code  was  merv^ly  civil,  and.  by  a  strange  anomalv,  left  the  old  formof  proceeifafi^stt 
it  overtunied  the  principles.  We  may  imagine  now  searching  the  operations  are  of  sQdKkpii 
To  be  guaranteeo  against  any  future  revolutions  of  this  kind,  even  were  they  unaooo«ip«ir4«iA 
confiscations  and  military  execution,  would  be  a  solid  and  general  benefit  to  the  peonle;  jtwdlbe 
the  foundation  stone  of  a  tranquillity  and  security  which  they  have  never  known.  Whocaikiik, 
without  repugnance,  oo  the  bare  r>of«ibility  of  the  present  successes  all  over  Europe,  estfa^at 
renewal  or  those  afflicting  operations  in  Poland ; — that  when  the  rest  of  the  world,  vnkewein 
peace,  shall  be  looking  Iwck  on  the  last  twenty  years  as  a  h>Qg  and  frightful  dnsa,  ikhaffi 
chan|;e  should  only  be  to  Pobtnd  the  beginning  uf  new  troubles ;  and  the  signal  fqrlfceiBeiaitpra 
cipalities  and  powers  taking  up  the  dismal  tale  of  violence  which  they  have  been  oos>pdB«(  tk 
children  of  revolution  to  lay  down?  Grant  that  Poland  deserves  puBishment— ihovh I omms 
this  has  been  fully  disproved— has  she  not  been  sufficiently  tormented  ?  Or  will  those  iilioboldicia 
years  possession  and  a  compulsory  treaty  as  making  unimpeachable  title  to  iJie  fruits  of  prae^ 
rapine,  allow,  wiien  the  people  err,  no  atonement  in  half  a  oeotoij  of  misery— no  expiilDry  linv 
in  patriotism  sealed  with  blood  ?  "    P.  69--61. 

We  havo  now  traced,  with  a  feeble,  certa'iQly,  but  a  faithral  penallhe 
outlines  of  picture  of  national  injustice  and  sufTering,  not  easily  matcheiia 
modern  times.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  those  evils  belong  to  (beperiodof 
the  French  revolution .  The  question,  at  present,  is  how  Europe  iwy  Iwf  if 
restored  to  its  former  state;  all  statesmen  are  occupied  with  Ihiseflfffj, 
which  the  victories  of  the  Allies  have  at  length  made  a  pratical  one.  WefW- 
fess  to  be  wholly  unable  to  comprehend  why  a  Poland  alone  sbooM  be  M 
out  of  view,  and  no  man  ever  think  of  terminating  Ihe  sad  scenes  whiAw 
have  just  been  surveying.  It  will  not  now  do  to  say,  as  Mr.  GenlzandoAeB 
have  said.  The  partition  has  become  a  matter  of  history — ^it  is  part  oflfcf 
settled  state  of  European  affairs.  When  did  they  say  so?  After  the  p«f 
of  Luneville;  that  is,  seven  years  after  Ihe  worst  of  the  partiUons.  Tli» 
the  same  argument  now  applies  more  strongly  to  all  the  changes  efledetf  ^ 
the  peace  of  Presburgh  in  1805,  and  of  Tilsit  in  1807,  which  the  AIfitf« 
at  this  moment  engaged  in  undoing  upon  the  principles  of  restoratioi.  Nty* 
the  same  argument,  if  urged  at  present,  applies  with  equal  force  to  Ibeose 
of  Holland,  over-run  in  the  same  month  in  which  Poland  was  blotted  o«l 
of  Ihe  map.  Indeed,  there  is  this  material  difTerence  to  be  observed » 
favour  of  Poland,  that  England  and  France  never  recognised  the  ^^ 
whereas  all  the  powers  of  Europe  have  by  solemn  treaties  acknowlcdgw 
the  Dutch  republic,  and  the  whole  changes  prior  to  1803.  But  the  Dujt* 
freed  themselves  :— -admit  it  to  be  so;  would  the  restoration  of  thdria- 
<Iependence  have  been  the  less  a  matter  of  ncgociation,  if  it  had  either  act 
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beon  effecled  at  aU  previous  to  a  cessalion  of  hostilities,  or  if  it  had  been 
brought  about  by  the  progress  of  the  allied  arms  on  the  upper  Rhine  ? 

We  shall,  however,  now  take  another  view  of  the  question,  which  may 
have  some  weight  with  those  who  will  not  listen  to  the  argument  from 
principle  and  consistency*    The  statements  already  given,  coupled  with 
the  facts  generally  known,  lead  to  conclusions  quite  irresistible  with  respect 
to  the  a^ianiage8f  in  the  the  most  ordinary  and  limited  sense  of  the  word, 
I     which  would  result  to  the  Allies  from  restoring  the  independence  of  Poland. 
These  are  stated  in  the  Appeal  under  two  heads.  Economical  and  Military ; 
!     of  which  tlie  former,  though  less  striking  than  the  latter,  are,  we  conceive, 
t     equally  undeniable.     Let  any  man  reQect  on  the  condition  of  the  Polish 
I     provinces  during  the  last  forty,  but  especially  the  last  twenty  years,  and  say 
whether  their  possessors  can  have  derived  the  benefits  from  them,  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  which  a  peaceable  intercourse  between  their  other 
;     dominions,  and  those  fertile  districts,  would  have  secured.  The  whole  com- 
!     merce  of  Poland,  by  its  position,  must  enrich  the  Austrian,  Russian,  and 
Prussian  dominions,  which  surround  it  on  every  side.     To  keep  its  in- 
\     habitants  in  the  stale  in  which  they  have  so  long  been  held,  is  in  truth  sa- 
crificing as  much  of  the  benefits  of  such  a  neighbourhood,  as  human 
impolicy  warring  with  natural  riches  can  destroy.    But  sovereigns  seldom 
listen  to  such  an  argument ;  they  look  to  extent  of  territory— increase  of  re- 
venue and  augmentation  of  forces.    Is  it  conceivable,  that  the  undisputed 
mistress  of  continents  sarcely  explored,  should  desire  a  comparatively  trifling 
addition  of  land,  with  a  vicious  title,  and  a  contested,  insecure  possession? 
Does  Austria  stand  in  need  of  territory?    Surely  such  a  motive  is  only  in- 
telligible at  Berlin.  As  for  the  revenue  and  the  recruits  derived  from  Poland, 
Ihey  must  sufler  a  large  deduction  when  we  come  to  set  olT  against  them  the 
cost,  both  in  men  and  money,  at  which  that  country  has  been  half  conquered, 
and  uneasily  retained.    But  let  us  look  more  particularly  to  the  insecurity 
of  the  possession,  and  the  benefits  in  a  defensive  view,  derivable  from  a 
change  of  system.    This  consideration  will  at  once,  we  believe,  settle  the 
question. 

Except  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  it  is  useless  to  enquire  whence  arises 
ihat  singular  affection  for  their  country,  by  which  the  Poles  are  distin- 
guished.   Some  persons  may  ascribe  it  perhaps  to  the  natural  vivacity  of 
llieir  character,  and  their  imperfect  state  of  refinement ;  the  state  of  anarchy 
fo  which  they  have  so  long  been  accustomed,  by  calling  forth,  in  one  way 
or  another,  almost  every  man's  exertions,  has  undoubtedly  contributed  much 
to  it;  and  the  dreadful  sufferings  which,  of  late,  have  united  them  in  a  wish 
for  restoration,  and  an  antipathy  towards  their  masters,  have  naturally 
operated  in  the  same  direction.    But  the  fact  is  certain,  whatever  be  its  ex- 
planation ;  and  we  might  safely  appeal  to  any  one  who  has  had  intercourse 
with  them,  to  say  whether  he  has  ever  met  a  single  Pole  who  appeared  to 
feel  like  the  common  run  of  men,  in  questions  regarding  his  country.  These 
sentiments  are,  with  this  people,  not  occasional,  but  constant  and  habitual; 
they  never  cease  to  prey  upon  their  minds ;  they  are  perpetually  present  with 
persons  of  every  age,  and  both  sexes ;  and  he  who  should  fancy  that  the  lower 
orders  cannot  share  in  them,  **  because  they  are  slaves,"  would  commit  an 
€*gregious  blunder.    As  well  might  it  be  alleged,  that  the  Spaniards  cannot 
hale  the  French,  because  they  have  not  a  representative  government,  and 
are  subject  to  the  Inquisition  ;  or  that  the  people  of  Scotland  are  regarmess 
of  the  British  constitution,  because  not  one  in  a  thousand  has  any  poViuca 
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rights.  The  Polish  peasantry,  moroeyer,  have  never  been  in  the  same 
dition  with  the  Russian.  Long  before  they  were  free  by  law,  the  progress 
of  manners,  and  the  interests  of  their  lords,  had  rendered  their  bondage  ei^ 
tremely  gentle,  and  they  were  not,  even  by  law,  liable  to  be  separated  from 
the  soil.*  That  this  body  of  people  Have  suiTered  severely  by  the  change 
that  immediately  aflbcted  the  landholders,  as  well  as  by  the  proceedings  o( 
the  foreign  troops,  we  have  already  seen.  That  they  have  felt  and  acted  for 
their  country,  is  equally  true ;  although  uncjueslionably  it  is  among  the 
higher  orders  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  greatest  force  of  national  spirit.  It 
is  easy  to  say  that  these  are  but  a  handful,  and  that  the  Polish  people  area 
few  great  lords  with  some  millions  of  slaves.  The  answer  is,  that  the  bd 
js  otherwise.  A  distant  view  of  any  institution  is  deceitful  ; — we  should 
see  how  they  work  in  practice,  before  we  decide  on  (heir  effects.  We  shall 
give  the  reader  a  riddle  by  way  of  proving  this.  What  country  is  that,  m 
which  the  judges  being  most  grave,  virtuous,  and  learned,  they  are  not 
allowed  to  decide  on  the  greater  number  of  judicial  questions  without  He 
assistance  of  some  ignorant  tradesmen,  chosen  at  random,  whose  chaiaclefs 
are  wholly  unknown, — where  there  are  appeals  from  a  judge  to  hims^, — 
where  the  court  of  ultimate  appeal  is  composed  of  hereditary  judges,  not 
one  in  fifty  of  whom  pretend  to  know  any  thing  of  the  law, — wbere  a  siaa 
is  not  allowed  the  assistance  of  professional  lawyers  when  he  is  accus^  d 
the  heavier  offences,  but  only  in  the  extreme  cases  of  the  lightest  and  the 
heaviest  of  all  ? — ^Not  only  is  this  our  own  country,  but  the  descriplion  gfve« 
refers  to  by  far  the  most-  perfect  of  its  institutions.  When  viewed  more 
nearly,  the  Polish  peasantry  are  not  found  to  be,  in  point  of  practical  effect. 
materially  different  from  those  of  other  countries ;  and  the  higher  classes  are 
not  a  handful  of  nobles,  but  avast  multitude  of  persons  in  every  state  of 
employment,  rank,  and  fortune,  practically  speaking.  This  class  comprbes 
all  the  landholders,  amounting  to  perhaps  100,000  families  ;  all  those,  iff 
more  numerous,  who  have  the  name  and  privileges  of  nobility,  wMlhout  any 
property  in  land,  and  who  may  be  in  employment;  and  all  those  who  are 
nominally  peasants,  but  on  different  titles  possessed  of  land, — and  diose 
settled  in  towns  as  tradesmen  and  artificers.  Substantially,  then,  this  is  a 
nation  constituted  as  others  are ;  and  the  feelings  which  w^e  have  described 
pervade  them  as  they  would  others,  if  they  had  the  same  character  and  sof- 
ferings  to  excite  them. 

Again  look  to  the  fact.  The  men  raised  by  the  Allies  in  Poland  can  nerer 
be  trusted,  except  perhaps  in  their  wars  with  each  other ;  for  they  imme- 
diately desert.  It  is  believed  that,  at  the  present  moment,  there  are  not  one 
hundred  Poles  in  all  the  combined  armies.  The  ranks  of  any  power  at  war 
with  the  three  courts  are  constantly  filled  with  them.  Since  1794,  France  has 
never  been  without  multitudes  of  them.  But  since  1807,  when  she  beW 
out  hopes  of  restoration,  they  have  been  almost  equal  to  the  whole  of  Iter 
foreign  levies  together.  In  i8l2,  they  are  reckoned  at  100,000,  noderlho 
most  gallant  and  unfortunate  of  men.' 

*  The  Emperor  Alexander.  W'th  his  ii^iial  regard  for  the  happinee*  of  hw  people,  pabfiiM  aa 
ultaMe,  about  ten  years  a((o,  abollshini;  villcnacce  in  grow*.  Uni  the  law  iff  almost  iaoi^cnlivv;  br 
the  masters  Si4l  the  pi^a'sants  as  before,  only  they  do  it  under  the  name  of  kirmg.  'flias  ih*»  he- 
neficeat  measure  has  only  faried  the  style  in  the  public  adverlisement« ;  and  imHead  of  anaoncdaf 
80  many  men  or  women,  with  such  and  such  qualificationir;  for  sale,  the  papers  are  filled  «itk 
notices  of  men  fit  for  such  work,  or  women  of  such  an  age  and  dc^criptioa  (Momefimes  witli  rHU). 
io  be  lei.  The  same  price  as  formerly  i*  paid,  and  the  property  sub^ilanticiHy  cbaigcJ.  IqHb*- 
slan  Poland,  the  peasants  arc  as  before  the  3d  of  Mny. 
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^  How  roanv  thousands  of  this  devoted  people  have. bled  in  the  cause  of  Fi-eoch  ambition  in 

erery  part  of  toe  world !  How  often  bare  the  hearts  of  impartial  men  been  wrung  by  the  unnatural 

sight  of  Poles  assisting  in  the  subju^tion  of  nations  free  and  high-spirited  tike  tlicmseUes!— III- 

fiatcd  Pooiatowski  I  through  all  his  illustrious  course,  ever  most  unfortunate  when  his  cause  was 

purest ;  happ^  only  in  closmg  it  when  there  was  no  alternative  but  dishonour,  and  life  must  have 

Deen  alike  roiaerable  in  victory  or  defeat !    Devoted  from  his  earliest  years  to  hit  country ;  seeking 

h^  enemies  in  every  field ;  astonishing  the  veteran  companions  of  Pukin'ski  and  Zareraba,  !)y  his 

romantic  valour;  the  delight  of  the  yoong,  and  tiie  gay,  whom  he  outshcne  in  court  and  camp; 

tbe  likeness  of  a  king  for  dignity  of  presence,  of  an  ancient  cavalier  for  his  high-bred  gallantry  ; 

zealous  in  friendship,  to  which  he  would  sacrifice  all  bnt  honour  and  love ;  an  enthuMiast  ^r  libertv, 

bat  unmindful  that  there  were  other  tyrants  beside  Frederick  and  Catherine ; — how  melancholy 

to  fiad  him  beguiled  bj  the  deceitful  promises  of  one  who  never  spoke  of  freedom  but  with  the 

design  to  enslave !     What  a  lesson  to  princes,  when  they  view  the  very  flower  of  their  subjects, 

tlie  men  best  fitted  to  adorn  and  fortify  their  thrones,  driven  into  exile,  and  submitting  to  those 

they  should  have  fought  against,  after  proving  to  the  conviction  of  the  coldest  heart,  that  weaUh, 

lioiioara,.life  itiielf,  were indilFerent  to  them  without  liberty!    A  superficial  thinker  only  can  sc- 

Yerely  bbme  such  errors.    In  the  antas^onists  of  those  whom  he  thousht  his  country's  worst  ene- 

miesi,  this  gallant  chief  could  only  see  her  friends.     But  sarelv  it  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that 

the  system,  which  at  any  moment  gives  France  the  disposal  of  an  army  of  Poles,  under  leaders 

like  Poniatowski,  is  little  calculated  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  those  who  occupv  Poland.''* 

P.46-47. 

How  many  of  these  have  deserted?  Even  in  unparalleled  defeats,  how 
constantly  have  they  clung  to  France,  because  she  still  battled  with  Russia ! 
Saxons,  Bavarians,  Dutch,  Rhinlandors,  Prussians,  and  Italians — all  have 
by  thousands  deserted  her  standards,  quivering  with  fearful  disasters; — of 
the  Poles  not  one !  And  yet  Bonaparte  deceived  their  hopes,  and  had  at 
best  promised  but  little  to  gain  them  over.  He  was  hampered  with  his 
alliances  each  time  he  went  into  Poland,  and  probably  not  very  willing  to 
begin  the  work  of  restoration. 

But  the  facts  speak  still  more  loudly,  when  we  look  at  the  actual  state  of 
the  country  during  these  changes.  No  sooner  had  Prussia  lost  the  battle  of 
Jena,  than  the  Poles  compelled  the  Prussian  troops  to  evacuate  the  Prussian 
provinces,  as  rapidly  as  the  French  left  Holland  after  the  battle  of  Leipsig. 
The  partial  prospects  of  restoration  then  held  out  by  Bonaparte  (who  was  in 
alliance  with  Austria,  and  perhaps  unwilling  to  break  with  Russia  beyond 
all  chance  of  reconciliation) ,  were  sufficient  to  call  forth  incredible  exertions. 
In  a  few  days,  whole  regiments  were  raised  by  a  few  individuals — some 
brought  battalions— or  only  companies — and  all  poured  in  their  wealth  of 
every  kind.  Nothing  probably  contributed  more  than  the  ferment  in 
Poland  to  keep  Austria  quiet  at  that  moment ;  and  it  certainly  enabled  the 
enemy  to  maintain  himself  during  the  winter,  after  severe  losses,  and  in  the 
following  campaign  to  dictate  a  peace  upon  the  Niemen.  In  the  next  war, 
1809,  the  Poles  made  similar  efforts,  and  their  army  over-ran  Austrian 
Poland  with  ease,  meeting  in  these  provinces  only  friends  wherever  they 
came.  Bonaparte  was  now  in  alliance  with  Russia,  and  could  promise  little 
to  the  Poles ;  but  they  felt  grateful  for  the  shadow  of  independence  given  to 

*  The  death  of  this  illustrious  chief  is  affectinglly  described  in  a  most  interesting  tract  upon  tiic 
Ptttiles  of  Leipsic,  which  we  will  not  cite,  because  it  might  prevent  our  readiri  from  purchasing 
it,  and  contributing  to  the  relief  of  the  distressed  Leipsigers,  tor  whose  benefit  it  is  sold.  Suffice 
it  to  aay,  that  he  fell  as  he  had  lived,  in  the  display  of  prodigions  courage,  and  overwhelmed  with 
affliction.  A  solemn  dirge  has  been  performed  for  him,  with  a  splendid  ceremonial,  in  the  metro- 
politan church  of  Warsaw,  though  now  occupied  by  the  Russians.  In  fact  the  common  license 
of  abuse  has  been  spared  by  all  parties,  even  by  the  proflijurate  part  of  the  English  press,  upon  tliia 
oocasion,  and  not  a  word  ius  ever  been  whispered  against  him  by  the  Allie)« ;  a  plain  indication 
thatj  confident  as  they  are.  and  well  may  be,  in  their  cause  against  Prancej  they  feel  what  a  weak 
part  it  has  towards  Poland.  ^'Scelus  tu  illud  voces,  Tubcro?  cur?  i^ito  enim  nomine  ilia  adhuc 
canaa  caniit.  Alii  errorem  appellant :  alii  timorem:  qui  dnrius  spem,  cupidifatem.  odium,  pertt- 
onciaoi :  qui  (j^ravissime  temerttatem :  scelus,  prefer  te,  adhuc  nemo.  Oe  illiti  loquor,  qui  occi- 
derunf.  Fuennt  cupidi,  fuerint  irati,  fueriut  pcrtinaces ;  sccloris  vero  crimine,  furoris,  parricidii, 
lioeat  Cn.  Pompcio  mortuo,  liccat  multis  aliis  carere." — Pro  Ligario. 
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the  duchy  of  Warsaw ;  and  by  the  peace  of  Vienna  he  added  half  of  Gattdt 
to  that  state.  In  1812  new  offers  were  held  out ;  but  the  Austrian  alliaiiop 
controlled  them ;  nevertheless,  the  people  still  hoped,  and  they  surpassed 
their  former  exertions.  He  obtained  nearly  twelve  millions  steriing  wilhii 
a  few  months,  including  the  ordinary  revenue,  from  the  duchy  alone;  and 
his  ranks  were  filled  from  all  parts  of  Poland.  It  is  not  to  be  questioned,  that 
if  he  had  fairly  offered  the  restoration  of  the  country,  with  its  own  laws, 
instead  of  the  Code  Napoleon,  and  had  waited  for  six  months  in  order  to 
avail  himself  of  its  entire  co-operation,  a  very  different  result  would  bare 
attended,  his  advance  upon  Russia.  That  Poland  was  for  ever  gone  Iroai 
her,  no  one  can  doubt. 

Now,  the  question  is,  whether  all  this  may  not  be  once  more  tried,  vilk 
fuller  effect,  and  according  to  the  lessons  taught  by  experience?  h  k 
hazarding  loo  much  to  assert,  that  as  long  as  the  dreadful  state  of  things  eoa- 
tinues,  which  we  have  above  endeavoured  to  describe,  France,  or  whoever 
is  at  war  with  the  three  partitioning  powers,  has  a  steady  ally  in  the  heart 
of  their  dominions?  It  is  wise  in  them  to  neglect  the  lesson  which  Ifaey 
as  well  as  she  have  learnt,  that  no  appeal  to  Poland  has  ever  been  made» 
vain?  What  inference^  can  be  drawn  from  this  lesson,  except  that  Ifaey 
should  in  wisdom  now  listen  to  the  appeal  in  her  behalf?  If  they  ratore 
her  independence,  they  at  once  raise  an  impregnable  bulwark  against  France 
in  all  time  coming,  and  gel  rid  of  the  greatest  weakness  in  their  own  posi- 
lion  ;  they  take  a  vast  weight  out  of  their  enemy's  scale,  and  traaaferit  to 
their  own. 

An  objection  will  be  started  against  this  expectation,  which  may  imme- 
diately be  remedied.  The  Poles,  it  will  be  said,  have  shown  a  rooletf 
aversion  to  the  Allied  powers,  particularly  the  Russians,  and  a  preference 
to  the  French.  Now  this  has  been  entirely  owing  to  the,  ciicumstanoes. 
There  is  no  natural  antipathy  between  Russians  and  Poles ;  on  the  eoa- 
trary,  they  have  every  thing  to  unite  them ;  a  common  origin,  a  langua|e 
almost  the  same,  and  manners  not  dissimilar.  Accordingly,  in  ordinary 
circumstances  they  live  together ;  and  it  is  only  where  Russian  soldiers  oc- 
cupy their  country,  that  the  mutual  hatred  begins  to  show  itself.  If  de 
Poles  are  really  as  ardent  in  their  wish  of  restoration,  as  every  fact  proves 
them  to  be,  the  removal  of  foreign  troops,  and  the  grant  of  independcnoe, 
will  both  remove  all  cause  of  hatred,  and  change  the  aversion  now  felt  iido 
gratitude ;  for  it  will  come  with  all  the  grace  of  a  free  gift.  This,  Um>,  is  iha 
moment,  when  France,  having  for  the  third  time  deceived  them,  they  vifl 
be  the  more  reclaimed  from  their  connexion  with  her,  by  obtaining  Eran 
their  neighbours  the  blessing  of  a  separate  existence. 

There  are  other  arrangements,  however,  short  of  absolute  independenee 
— all  of  which  would  confer  the  most  substantial  benefits  upon  Poland,  mi 
contribute  in  the  same  proportion  to  th6  advantage  and  security  of  the  Allies. 
A  separate^  state  may  be  formed,  under  a  constitution  as  nearly  as  posnUe 
resembling  that  of  the  3d  of  May,  but  annexed  to  Russia,  as  Hungary  is  ta 
Austria.  The  objection  to  this  undoubtedly  is,  that  Prussia  and  Aostrii 
would  suffer  by  it,  and  Russia  alone  gain ;  and  this  of  itself  ought  to  wei^ 
against  it,  and  make  Russia,  on  an  enlarged  view  of  her  interest,  and  in 
order  to  keep  her  two  neighbours  for  ever  separate  from  French  ooa- 
nexions,  prefer  the  entire  independence  of  Poland.  It  may  be  remarked, 
however,  that  such  apian  would  not  increase  the  preponderance  of  Russia, 
more  than  she  might  at  any  time  augment  it  herself ;  for  if  she  engines  in  a 
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var  widi  her  neighbours,  she  may  easily,  to  use  the  common  expression  ot 
lie  continental  politicians,  *'  Leur  faire  sauter  la  Pologne."  Another  plan, 
nuch  less  beneficial  in  every  view,  but  still  far  preferable  to  the  duration  o£ 
lie  present  arrangement,  would  be  to  incorporate  all  Poland  at  once  with 
Russia.  The  numerous  evils  arising  from  the  division  of  the  country 
ironld  be  greatly  alleviated ;  and  the  Poles  would  be  secured  against  that  ca- 
amity  which  they  now  have  most  reason  to  dread—- the  increase  of  those 
lulTerings,  by  new  changes  and  new  partitions. 

It  was  not  possible  for  us  to  avoid  noticing  these  intermediate  arrange- 
nents;  because  it  is  difficult  to  carry  on  this  discussion,  without  a  reference 

0  the  Poles  themselves,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  their  masters ;  and 
lothing  is  more  clear,  than  that  there  are  degrees  between  the  opposite  ex- 
;reine8  of  complete  restoration  and  new  partitions — the  choice  of  which  is 

1  matter  infinitely  important  to  the  happiness  of  the  people.  We  have  too 
long  devoted  our  humble  efforts  in  this  Journal  to  the  best  interests  of 
[lumanity,  and  are  too  sincerely  happy  in  the  reflection,  that  they  may  not 
tiavB  been  unavailing,  to  leave  such  considerations  out  of  view.  We  be*- 
long  not  to  the  number  of  those,  who  can  feel  no  Indignation  at  injustice, 
unless  committed  by  our  enemies ;  nor  pity  for  public  misfortunes,  unless 
suffered  by  Africans,  or  Spaniards.  But  the  interests  of  the  Polish  people 
are,  however  important,  only  a  subordinate  part  of  the  present  question. 
The  restoration  of  European  independence  is  the  object  of  every  statesman's 
anxious  hopes ;  the  revival  of  sound  and  consistent  principle  alone  can  effect 
it ;  and  this  cannot  be  thought  possible,  by  any  reflecting  mind,  without  the 
complete  re-establishment  of  Poland  as  an  independent  state. 


NECESSITY  AND  EXPEDIENCY  OF  PEACE  WITH  AMERICA.* 

Without  entertaining  any  extravagant  ideas  of  that  portion  of  human 
wisdom  which  is  employed  in  governing  the  world,  or  making  any  romantic 
estimate  of  the  justice  and  prudence  of  cabinets  and  public  assemblies,  we 
did  think  it  improbable  that  a  war,  which  both  parties  had  entered  upon 
with  reluctance,  should,  by  any  management,  be  protracted  for  more  than 
a  year  after  all  the  objects  for  which  it  had  been  gone  into  had  ceased  to 
exist,  and  after  both  parties  appeared  to  be  convinced  that  no  beneficial 
results  could  be  expected  from  its  continuance.  Nor  can  we  yet  believe 
that  the  infatuation  Which  has  already  cost  so  much  brave  blood  Can  be  in- 
dulged much  longer; — and  while  the  uncertainty  of  the  result  seems  to 
impose  it  upon  us  as  a  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the  country  to  the  true 
character  and  inevitable  consequences  of  the  hostilities  in  which  we  are  so 
unfortunately  engaged,  we  go  to  the  task  with  a  fond  and  sanguine  ex- 
pectation, ttiat  what  we  have  to  say  may  lose  the  greater  pari  of  its  in- 
terest even  before  it  comes  into  the  hands  of  our  readers,  and  be  recorded 
rather  as  a  mamenio  against  future  errors,  than  a  protestation  and  appeal 

*  Letters  from  Cftoada,  writtea  during  a  RMideoee  there  in  the  Years  1806,  1807,  and  1808 ; 
showing  the  present  State  of  Ciinada,  iU  Prodactions,  Trade.  Commercial  Importance,  and  Poli- 
tioai  Relations ;  exhibiting  also  ihe  Commercial  Importance  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and 
C3ape  Breton,  &c.     By  Hugh  Graj.     London,  1814. 

The  Right  and  Practice  of  Impressment,  as  coDcemlog  Great  Britain  and  America  considered. 
London,  1814.    Vol.  xxiw.  p.  3^.    Norember,  1814. 
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against  an  eiisLing  enormily .    Od  the  streogth  of  ttiifl  anticipalloa,  we  fihaU 
confine  our  remarks  to  as  small  a  space  as  possible. 

We  are  no  admirers  of  Ihe  Americans — and  no  advocates  for  the  potiq 
they  have  pursued  in  the  great  crisis  of  European  aflairs.  We  think  their 
government  has  all  along  shown  a  manifest  partiality  to  France,  even  alter 
France  became  a  great  monument  of  despotism  at  home,  and  oppressioD ; 
abroad — that  in  wisdom  and  in  justice  they  ought  to  have  declared  war  against 
that  power,  and  not  against  us,  if  they  found  it  impossible  to  maiDlain  the 
position  of  neutrality ;  — and  that,  at  all  events,  they  should  have  witMrawD 
that  declaration  of  war  the  moment  that,  by  rescinding  our  Orders  ia 
Council,  we  had  redressed  the  most  urgent  of. their  grievances,  aed  ^vea 
a  substantial  pledge  of  our  disposition  to  redress  (he  rest.  With  these 
sentiments  and  settled  impressions,  however,  we  are  far  from  IbiDkingthat 
the  Americans  are  a  detestable  people ;  or  that  we  ought  to  pursue  hosti- 
lities against  them  to  our  own  injury  and  disgrace,  for  the  mere  gratifica- 
tion of  our  resentment.  There  are — we  once  hoped  that  by  this  time  we 
might  have  used  another  tense— there  are  circumstances  in  the  history  of 
the  two  countries  that  prevent  them  from  judging  fairly  of  each  other— 
and  from  which,  if  we  sutler  unjustly  on  the  one  hand,  we  may  depend 
en  it  ihey  sutler  at  least  as  much  on  the  other.  It  is  impossible  even 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  candid  or  impartial  view  of  the  pr^ent  un- 
happy difierences,  without  casting  a  glance  back  to  their  original  source  oC 
alienation. 

The  war  of  tlie  revolution,  or  of  emancipation,  as  it  is  called  lo  America, 
— the  violent  rupture  of  the  ties  which  had  previously  bound  the  two  coun- 
tries so  closely  together, — necessarily  left  a  certain  degree  of  soreness  upon 
both  sides.    At  first  sight  it  may  appear  that  this  should  have  been  greatest 
on  the  part  of  England,  and  (hat  we  have  a  better  apology  than  our  op- 
ponents for  the  rancorous  feelings  which  have  been  fostered  too  long  by 
ihe  less  generous  part  of  both  nations.  The  truth,  however,  is  olhervrise; 
— ^for  though  those  who  are  worsted  in  a  contest  generally  retain  the  bit- 
terest animosity,  and  the  successful  can  best  afford  to  be  generous,  yet  in 
this  particular  instance  the  general  rule  was  reversed,  by  two  circumslaDces 
equally  obvious  and  conclusive.     In  the  first  place,  the  war  was  earned  on 
in  America,  and  not  in  England, — ^aod  was  not  always  carried  on,  we  regret 
to  say,  in  a  spirit  of  magnanimous  hostility ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that 
war  which,  even  while  it  lasted,  was  little  more  than  a  tale  of  ioleresi  to  the 
greater  part  of  our  population,  and  has  since  been  effaced  from  our  recol- 
lection  by  the  still  greater  and  more  momentous  contentions  in  which  we 
have  been  involved,  was  tlie  first  and  the  last  adventure  of  the  insurgmt 
colonies  in  the  great  game  of  battles.     The  leaders  in  that  war  were  the 
founders  of  their  being  as  a  nation ;  and  the  events  of  it  the  steps  by  ^nhieh 
they  rose  to  independence.     With  them,  therefore,  it  has  always  possessed 
an  importance,  and  been  connected  with  a  weight  of  public  feeling  to  whick 
there  was  nothing  parallel  in  Uiis  country  ;  and  while  the  remembraDce  of 
disasters  and  defeats  sustained  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  never 
really  felt  but  tlirough  the  medium  of  taxes  or  gazettes,  was  likely  to  be 
speedily  obliterated  from  our  un violated  and  opulent  land,  a  very  differeat 
impression  might  naturally  be  expected  to  survive  the  contest  in  that  country. 
which  had  been  the  theatre  of  so  many  sanguinary  scenes — ^whose  fields  and 
cities  still  bore  the  marks  of  devastation  and  rapine — whose  whole  popula- 
tion had  been  exposed  to  the  horrors  of  rancorous  hostility — whose  national 
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vatiHy  has  scarcely  any  other  field  of  triumph  but  the  story  of  our  discom- 
fiture— ^and  ^hose/asii  are  consecralod  to  record  our  cruelties  and  defeats. 
In  such  a  country,  the  bitterness  of  the  struggle  was  of  necessity  far  more 
deeply  felt  than  in  this,  and  therefore  was  more  likely  to  be  remembered ; 
nor  can  it  be  reasonably  denied,  we  thinks  that  in  spite  of  their  success,  the 
Americans  had  more  apology  for  allowing  hostile  feelings  to  survive  the  close 
of  the  contention,  than  can  be  fairly  pleaded  for  us. 

Such  as  they  were,  however,  tlie  course  of  events  seemed  for  a  while  to 
hold  forlh  the  promise  of  tbeir  gradual  and  total  extioctioB.  The  ties  of 
blood  and  of  language— -the  common  prerogative  of  f reedom-^^the  substantial 
identity  of  laws,  literature,  and  manners — and,  alM>ve  all,  the  actual  and 
substantial  advantages  which,  by  a  pacific  intercourse,  each  had  discovered 
experimentally  that  it  would  derive  from  the  other,  were  all  tending  to  obli- 
terate the  remembrance  of  past  hoslilily,  and  to  unite,  in  a  voluntary  and 
equal  association,  those  kindred  races  which  would  alike  have  spurned  at 
tlic  idea  of  subjugation.  But  then  came  the  French  RevolutioD,  and  the 
wide-spreading  and  vindictive  wars  which  were  scattered  from  that  grand 
source  of  discord  and  of  crime. 

The  war  of  independence  had  left  behind  it  in  America  a  feeling  of  gra- 
titude to  France,  as  well  as  of  hostility  to  England ;  and  when  France 
became  a  republic,  this  feeling  of  gratitude  was  naturally  exalted  into  a  more 
ardent  sympathy,  and  extended  into  visions  of  a  more  intimate  alliance. 
The  atrocities  which  stained  the  infancy  of  the  European  democracy,  soon 
checked  this  sympatliy  in  the  illustrious  founder  of  American  independence, 
•od  the  greater  part  of  those  who  directed  the  councils  of  his  country  ;  but 
it  had  too  strong  and  natural  a  foundation  in  the  circumstances  of  the  people, 
to  be  altogether  extinguished ;  and  it  unfortunately  fell  in  with  the  policy 
of  one  great  party  in  the  nation  to  foster  and  inflame  it,  and  to  make  it  the 
means  of  reviving  the  animosity  against  this  country,  which  had  been  gra- 
dually subsiding,  and  must  otherwise  have  disappeared  entirely  with  the 
generation  which  had  witnessed  its  birth. 

The  constitution  of  America  was  purely  democralical  from  the  beginning ; 
— but  the  evils  of  this  form  of  government  were  averted  for  a  while,  by  tliei 
personal  iDlhienoe  and  authority  of  those  by  whose  wisdom  and  valour  tliey 
liad  submitted  to  be  guided  in  the  war  which  had  led  to  its  establishment, 
and  by  Uie  habits  of  deference  to  wealth,  talent,  and  hereditary  influenoe  to 
which  they  had  been  trained  before  the  rise  of  the  dissensions.  The  love 
of  power,  however,  is  the  strongest  4)f  all  human  passions  ;  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country  which  made  the  lower  orders  entirely  independent  of 
the  patronage  or  employment  of  the  higher,  co-operating  with  the  demo- 
cralical institutions  which  had  been  adopted,  enabled  this  princif^e  to 
develope  itself  to  an  extent  previously  without  example  in  any  age  of  the 
world.  The  whole  political  power  of  the  country  was  actually  vested  in, 
and  exercised  by,  the  numerical  majority  of  its  inhabitants ; — or,  in  other 
words,  by  the  vulgar  and  uninstructed  part  of  the  community.  Even  in 
America,  however,  the  people  must  ultimately  act  through  leaders, — who 
end  by  making  them  their  tools.  But  to  win  the  favour  of  the  vulgar,  vulgar 
passions  must  be  appealed  to ; — and  those  aspiring  spirits  who  saw  the  de- 
Hioe  of  the  natural  aristocracy  of  Washington  and  his  coadjutors,  thought 
that  nothing  was  better  calculated  to  accelerate  the  extinction  of  their  in«- 
lerest,  and  ensure  their  own  succession  to  office  end  distinction,  than  to  take 
advantage  of  the  rising  enthusiasm  for  republican  France,  and  to  rekindle 
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along  with  it  those  embers  of  hatred  to  England,  which  ten  years  of  peaeHbt 
intercourse  had  gone  far  to  extinguish.  The  device  succeeded;  and  aninmitY 
to  England,  and  admiration  of  France,— even  of  conquering,  insulting.  In- 
periai  France, — ^became  the  watchwords  and  the  instruments  ci  a 
which  the  course  of  events  had  destined,  at  all  events,  to  rule  for  a 
in*  the  country. 

This  alone,  however,  could  scarcely  have  led  to  war — but  it  kept  9lm 
the  elements  from  which  war  might  at  any  time  be  engendered,  and  pie- 
vented  that  resentment  of  the  outrageous  proceedings  of  France,' which  warn 
otherwise  have  leagued  them  with  England  in  open  resistance  of  her  piv- 
tensions.  When  two  great  powers  go  to  war,  all  the  neotrals  in  thnr 
neighbourhood  are  exposed  to  occasional  injuries,  and  let  into  the  eo|oy» 
ment  of  great  and  peculiar  advantages.  America  attempted,  from  Ik 
beginning,  to  avail  herself  of  these  advantages,  and  submitted  with  oeo- 
sional  grumblings  to  the  rubs  and  inconveniences  she  encountered  in  iMr 
pursuit.  It  was  a  prudent,  at  least,  if  not  a  magnanimous  policy ; — and  M 
is  infinitely  to  be  lamented,  for  her  own  sake  as  well  as  for  ours,  thai  the 
did  not  persevere  in  it  to  the  end.  Gould  she  have  foreseen  that  the  ead 
was  so  near  at  hand,  we  are  persuaded  she  would  have  endured  liO  il 
came.  In  the  whole  course  of  the  struggle,  however,  we  conceive  it  la 
be  quite  manifest  and  undeniable,  that  she  endured  far  more  from  FnuDe 
than  from  England— •infinitely  more  in  the  way  of  direct  indignity  aid 
insult — and  a  great  deal  more  in  bare-faced  depredation,  rapine,  aod  in- 
justice. If  England  had  held  the  language  or  assumed  the  Uwe  whick 
France  did  to  America,  from  the  time  of  Genet  to  that  of  Taurrean,  neither 
prudence  nor  fear  could  have  prevented  an  immediate  recourse  lohosUUty; 
— -a<id  if  at  any  time  she  had  seized  and  condemned  the  American  ship- 
ping, with  the  unprincipled  and  indiscriminating  rapacity  vrhich  chvao- 
lerised  the  conduct  of  France,  from  1803  to  1806,  the  same  result  woM 
inevitably  have  followed.  Wo  do  not  blame  America  for  remaininf  M 
peace  under  those  provocations ;  but  we  refer  to  tlie  fact  of  her  hma% 
done  so,  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  partiality  for  which  we  have  beea 
endeavouring  to  account,  and  in  part  perhaps  to  apologise. 

Then  came  the  Milan  and  the  Berlin  decrees,  and  our  unhappy  Ordtn 
in  Council.  In  this  measure,  too,  there  can  be  no  question  that  Ihe  fini 
and  the  greatest  outrage  was  on  Uie  part  of  France,  and  that  she  sH  Iht 
example  of  this  unprecedented  invasion  of  the  freedom  off  n^itral  C0»- 
merce.  If  America  had  looked  only  at  the  injustice  of  the  pretension,  shi 
must  have  seen  that  France  was  by  far  the  most  to  blame,  and  that  ov 
proceedings  were  palliated  at  least,  if  not  i^endered  necessary  in  pnnci|ie, 
upon  the  ordinary  grounds  of  belligerent  retaliation.  She  did  not  look  it 
the  question,  however,  entirely  in  this  light*;  and  thou^  wehave  no 
that  her  habitual  partialities  continued  to  operate,  we  must  admit  In 
that  it  was  not  natural  that  she  should  so  look  at  it,  and  that  hn* 
in  this  last  and  most  unfortunate  crisis  was  infinitely  more  justifiaUe 
in  the  long  period  that  had  preceded.  France,  to  be  sure,  had  d&aoamoei 
intolerable  edicts  against  the  trade  of  America,  and  had  openly  prodainni 
her  resolution  to  sacrifice  its  interests,  without  the  slightest  scruple,  to  ~ 
own  immediate  objects ; — and  we  only  followed  the  example  ^e  set 
us.  But  then,  though  France  was  willing  no  doubt  to  have  executed 
edicts  with  unrelenting  severity,  it  was  notorious  that  she  had  bat 
and  precarious  means  for  carrying  them  into  execntion.    She  had  no  nary 
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abroad  oq  the  seas ;  and  it  was  tbdr  own  bult  it  they  trusted  AiMliseWes  in 
her  ports,  or  those  other  confederates.  England,  on  the  contrary,  covered 
the  ocean  with  her  cruisers,  and  was  able  to  carry  into  terrible  effect  what- 
ever she  might  denounce  against  the  unarmed  vessels  ot  a  neutral.  The 
French  decrees,  therefore,  were  only  beard — ^but  the  EnglSi^  were  felt, 
by  America  ;**and  those  proceedings  which  were  denominated  retaliation, 
were  the  only  proceedings  from  which  she  suffered  any  serious  incon- 
venience. 

For  this,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons,  we  have  always  considered  our 
Orders  in  Council  as  an  unjustifiable  aggressioii  against  America,  as  well 
as  a  most  impolitic  contrivance  against  our  own  trade ;  and ,  (hough  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  America  had  borne  even  worse  things  from  France, 
and  that  it  would  hafve  been  wiser  and  better  for  her  to  have  abstained  from 
the  declaration  of  war,  upon  which  she  was  indisputably  driven  miBiinly  by 
the  pressure  of  those  Orders,  we  caonot  say  that,  in  adopting  that  itoeasure, 
she  did  any  thing  that  can  be  called  very  unjustifiable,  or  indicated  any  very 
rancorous  hostility  or  groundless  animosity  against  this  country.  The  case 
became  far  worse  for  her,  however,  when  we  rescinded  these  obnoxious 
Orders*  Their  existence  undoubtedly  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  war ; 
— and  no  man  doubts  that  peace  might  have  been  preserved  if  they  had 
never  been  enacted,  or  had  been  recalled  a  year  earlier  than  they  were  re- 
called. It  seems  a  fair  inference,  therefore,  that  peace  should  have  been 
restored,  or  at  least  that  pacific  overtures  should  have  been  made,  the  mo- 
ment they  were  actually  withdrawn ;— «nd  we  are  clearly  and  decidedly  of 
that  opinion. 

At  the  same  time,  there  were  not  wanting  serious  causes  of  complaint, 
and  grounds  of  dissension  as  considerable  as  many  that  have  precipitated 
nations  into  war.  The  impressment  of  their  seamen  was,  undoubtedly,  a 
grievance  of  very  serious  and  intolerable  magnitude, — and  though' we  con- 
ceive that  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  our  right  to  reclaim  the 
services  and  secure  the  persons  of  such  of  our  sailors  as  we  found  in  their 
vessels,  w^e  suspect  that  this  right  was  sometimes  asserted  without  thosd 
scrupulous  precautions  against  abuse  which  were  indispensably  necessary  to 
justify  the  practice.  We  have  always  been  clear,  that  the  right  of  im- 
pressment irhich  is  vested  in'  the  sovereign  by  the  known  principles  of  our 
constitution,  and  which  entitleshim  to  annul  and  disregard  all  contracts  en- 
tered into  by  our  own  merchants  with  persons  using  the  sea,  entitles 
him  just  as  clearly  to  disregard  any  similar  engagement  into  which  such 
persons'  may  have  entered  with  foreign  merchants,  and  to  enforce  their 
immediate  service  in  his  navy,  in  virtue  of  the  paramount  and  precedent 
obligation  w^hich  they  contracted  by  engaging  in  the  profession.  We  con- 
sider all  British  seamen,  in  short,  as  under  an  incapacity,  and  notorious 
ineofoeityj  to- contract  any  absolute  engagement  to  their  private  employers, 
'—or  any  engagement  that  is  not  substantially  conditional  with  reference  to 
the  intermediate  assertion  of  the  preferable  right  of  the  sovereign .  Upon  the 
question  of  right  or  pf  principle,  therefore,  we  conceive  that  the  pretensions 
of  England  are  liable  to  no  serious  dispute : — but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  no 
less  plain  that  we  have  no  right,  or  shadow  of  right,  to  touch  the  person  of  a 
native  American — and  that  the  impressment  of  a  single  citizenof  that  country 
is  an  atrocious  and  intolerable  violation  of  his  most  sacred  rights,  against 
which  his  government  is  bound  to  protect  him,  and  which  it  would  be  desert- 
ing its' first  and  most  imperious  duties  if  it  did  not  resent  and  resist.    Now, 
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the  pfea  of  America  is,  that  the  right  of  search  and  impreasmeol  ai 
caanot,  Id  the  nature  of  things,  be  exercised  without  occasiooally  mwtakia^ 
native  Americans  for  English,  even  if  there  was  every  disposition  to  avoid 
such  mistal^es — and  she  complains  that  there  is  no  such  disposition,  but  it 
many  instances  an  insolent  and  arbitrary  resolution  to  make  up  a  compfe- 
ment  of  men,  without  any  regard  to  the  most  regular  evidence  of  ciliwawhip 
and  neutrality.  There  is,  therefore,  a  real  difficulty  in  the  adjostmeBt  i 
these  conflicting  and  indisputable  rights — not  such  a  difficulty,  perhapf,  m 
might  not  have  been  got  over,  if  there  had  been  a  truly  amicable  and  coidiil 
feeling  on  both  sides — but  such  as  will  go  far  to  account  for  the  coBtiBoantt 
of  a  war  which  was  already  on  foot,  and  had  of  course  fomented  ihatandat 
spirit  of  hostility,  the  origin  and  progress  of  which  we  have  hitherto  ban 
endeavouring  to  trace.  That  this  spirit  was  stronger  on  the  part  of  America 
than  of  England,  and  that  she  therefore  is  justly  to  be  blamed  for  the 
tinuance  of  the  war  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  is 
we  think,  from  this  notorious  fact,  that  this  very  question  had  heen 
the  subject  of  an  amicable  arrangement  between  Mr.  Monroe  and  Londi 
Ilolland  and  Auckland,  but  five  years  before;  and  that  we  had  justpva 
^n  unequivocal  proof  of  our  being  still  willing  to  settle  aU  difierenoef  lyot 
moderate  principles,  by  the  repeal  of  our  obnoxious  Orders. 

The  war,,  however, — whoever  had  the  immediate  blame  of  it,  laad  of 
shamefully  unprepared,  ^nd  ridiculously  sanguine  and  secure.  Oar  navy 
was  to  drive  the  pigmy  fleets  of  America  from  the  ocean,  and  to  levy  eoa- 
tributions  along  all  her  shores ;  while  the  very  dread  and  terror  of  otir  hos- 
tility was  expected  to  shake  their  unseasoned  government  to  pieces— Ib 
effect  a  disunion  of  the  stales — in  all  likelihood  a  civil  war,  and  perhaps  Ik 
return  of  some  of  the  revolted  colonies  to  the  dominion  of  the  mother 
country  I  Such  were  our  expectations.  How  they  have  been  answered  ky 
events,  is  too  painfully  and  universally  known  to  make  it  necessary  forv 
to  say  any  thing.  We  have  been  worsted  in  roost  of  our  naval  eocoos- 
ters,  and  baffled  in  most  of  our  enterprises  by  land.— With  a  naval  fans 
on  their  coast  exceeding  that  of  the  enemy  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  ose, 
we  have  lost  two  out  of  three  of  all  the  sea-fights  in  which  we  have  been 
engaged — and  at  least  three  times  as  many  men  as  our  opponent;  wkQ$ 
their  privateers  swarm  unchecked  round  all  our  settlements,  and 
the  coast  of  Europe,  and  have  already  made  prize  of  more  than 
hundred  of _ our  merchant  vessels.  By  land  we  were  so  shamefully 
vided,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  gross  mismanagement  of  the 
commanders,  they  must  have  got  possession  of  Montreal,  and  in  all 
bility  advanced  to  the  walls  of  Quebec  before  the  end  of  the  first 
and  even  when  reinforced  to  an  extent  which  could  not  possibly  have 
calculated  on  when  the  war  began,  it  is  but  too  well  known  that  we 
gained  no  substantial  or  permanent  advantages,  but  have  actually  hilli 
witness  the  incredible  spectacle  of  a  regular  and  well-appointed  amyrf 
British  veterans  retiring  before  little  more  than  an  equal  force  of  America 
militia! 

While  these  things  were  in  progress,  and  while  it  was  yet  extreadf 
doubtful  whether  Bonaparte  was  to  retain  the  dominion  of  the  Coatiaflil 
and  whether  the  whole  resources  of  England  might  not  be  reqinei  K 
maintain  the  cause  of  Europe  on  European  ground,  we  again  testified  av 
desire,  or  our  need  of  peace,  by  making  a  spontaneous  proposal  fiar  an  im- 
mediate negociation.    Thisproposal  was  made  in  December  18t 3, 
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mmediately  acceded  to  on  the  part  of  the  American  goverhment  ;-^-and 
he  consequence  has  been  the  discussions  that  are  still  depending  at  Ghent. 

At  the  time  when  this  proposal  was  made,  it  certainly  will  not  be  preten- 
led  that  we  had  any  view  to  an  increase  of  territory,  or  to  any  other  thing 
han  the  adjustment  of  those  questions  as  to  neutral  and  maritime  rights, 
vhich  formed  the  whole  original  subject  of  contention;  and  as. little  can 
[  be  doubted  that  peace  would  have  been  instantly  and  joyfully  accepted, 
lad  America  been  then  disposed  to  withdraw  her  pretensions  upon  thepoints 
I  search  and  impressment,  or  to  leaye  those  and  the  other  relatiye  questions 
s  lo  the  law  of  blockade  to  amicable  and  deliberate  discussion.  The  great 
loubt  and  difficulty  was,  whether  America  would  abandon  any  part  of  her 
pretensions ;  and  whether  we  would  consent  to  such  modifications  of  our 
»ractice,  as  to  lay  a  ground  for  immediate  pacification."  Before  the  €om- 
nissioners  met,  however,  all  these  difficulties  seemed  to  bo  providentially 
einoved ;  for  peace  was  restored  in  Europe ;  and»  with  the  state  of  belli- 
;erent,  vanished  all  the  grievances  and  all  the  pretensions  of  the  neutral. 
is  there  was  no  longer  lo  be  any  impressment  )ait  all,  it  became  quite  un- 
leccssary  to  settle  under  what  limitations  impressment  should  take  place 
»ut  of  the  trading  ships  of  a  neutral ;  and  as  all  blockade,  and  prospiect  of 
blockade,  was  abandoned,  it  was  equally  idle  to  define  the  conditions  on 
I'hich  it  should  be  enforced  against  tfiird  parties.  It  could  scarcely  be pre- 
ended,  and  it  could  never  for  a  moment  be  seriously  believed  ra  any  quarter 
hat  it  could  be  of  any  use  to  settle  these  general  questions,  with  a  prospect- 
ve  view  to  future  cases  of  war  and  neutrality,  which  all  the  world  knew 
^oold  miake  rules,  or  exceptions,  suited  to  their  own  emergencies ;  and,  at 
ill  events,  it  was  obvious,  that  such  a  settlement  upon  abstract  principles, 
K^uld  be  gone  about  with  much  better  hope  of  success  in  deliberate  consult- 
itioos  to  be  entered  into  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  than  by  the  ruder 
ogie  of  force.  It  was  confidently  anticipated,  therefore,  that  America  would 
unseat  to  the  waver  of  all  her  neutral  pretensions,  and  that  the  war  would 
lie  a  natural  death  upon  the  removal  of  all  the  objects  and  causes  by  which 
thad  been  excited.  This  anticipation,  it  appears,  was  fully  realised  on  the 
»art  of  America,  who  instructed  her  Commissioners  to  allow  all  these  points 
o  lie  over,  and  to  let  the  secondary  and  relative  hostilities  which  had  arisen 
>at  of  the  wars  in  Europe  cease  with  the  wars  which  had  occasioned  them ; 
—and  we  are  now  at  war,  because  England  will  not  agree  to  that  proposal, 
lut  insists  upon  gaining  certain  advantages  by  the  war,  which  she  had  not  in 
;anteaiplation  when  she  herself  first  suggested  the  negociation,  and  which, 
o  all  ordinary  observers,  she  seems  to  have  but  a  feebleprospect  of  obtain^ 
Dg  by  force. 

What  these  advantages  are,  it  is  not  necessary  very  minutely  to  explain, 
rhey^.amount,  in  one  word,  to  a  demand  for  a  cession  of  territory ;   and  the 
irar  which  is  now  going  on  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  war  for  the  con-- 
[uest  of  that  territory.    By  the  treaty  of  1783,  the  boundary  line  between 
he  United  States  and  Canada  was  settled  with  the  utmost  precision ;  and 
or  the  greater  part  it  was  made  to  run  through  the  centre  of  the  great  chain 
)f  l^es,  and  their  connecting  warlers,  with  a  joint  right  of  navigation  to  both 
lariies.  The  territory  of  certain  Indian  tribes,  who  are  now  dignified  with 
he  name  of  our  Allies,  is  within  the  country  then  solemnly  ceded  to  America, 
n  90  far  as  England  had  any  power  to  cede  it, — in  the  same  way  as  the  ter- 
itory  occupied  by  many  other  Indian  tribes  was  included  in  the  country 
lien  Cnally  ceded  to  England.    We  now  insist  on  the  exclusive  military  oc* 

16* 
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cafiaUon  of  all  those  waleirs*-OD  a  guarantee  for  the  perpetual  inviobUiy 
and  independence  of  (he  territory  of  our  Indian  Allies— and  on  the  unqn^ 
lified  and  absolute  cession,  without  compensation,  of  apart  of  thestaterf 
Massachussets,  in  order  to  establish  a  more  oonTenienI  oommnnicatioDlw- 
tween  Halifax  and  our  settlement  of  New  Brunswick-— besides  ftome  smaller 
matters  :*-«ad  we  refuse  to  make  peace  unkss  these  term^  are  compiirf 
with. 

On  thejffstttftf  of  these  pretensions— *on  the  fairness  of  oar  cttm&a  helH^ 
we  haye  scarcely  a  word  to  say,  after  we  haye  again  repealed  that  it  isoa- 
deniably,  and  almost  professedly,  a  war  o/oonquest  upon  our  part.  IV 
territory  we  now  insist  upon  taking  from  America  was  solemBly  ceded  mi 
secured  to  her  by  thetreaty  of  1783,  when  we  knew,  orought  tofaayekaowi 
as  well  as  we  do  now,  what  was  necessary  for  the  security  of  theproriiai 
we  retained.  The  obtigations  of  that  treaty,  we  humbly  cenomTe,  are  bf 
no  means  annulled  by  the  war  which  ha^intenrened  ;  because  that  wviil 
not  ariae  from  any  infraction  of  the  treaty  on  the  part  of  America,  but  fnm 
certain  collisions  of  neotral  and  belligerent  pretensions,  which  hayesiHe 
been  settled  and  entirely  taken  away  by  the  cessation  of  Europmn  hosfiliKin, 
and  which  leaye  all  the  other  rights  and  pretensions  of  both  nations  pffdnfy 
on  the  same  looting  as  before.  But  it  is  truly  of  no  consequence  whelber 
the  treaty  of  1788  be  supposed  to  be  in  force  or  not.  At  all  eyeots  k  is  ia- 
disputable,  that  when  we  went  to  war  with  America  on  the  subjeeC  of  neu- 
tral commerce  and  belligerent  impressment,  the  whole  territory  and  sabjcda 
which  we  now  insist  upon  her  giying  up  were  confessedly  andexefosiyeh 
hers,  and  formed  a  part  of  her  legitimate  and  unquestioned  doninioB— ■» 
matter  whether  expressly  recognised  or  guaranteed  by  treaty  with  us  or  not 
It  is  as  little  to  be  denied,  we  think,  that  when  she  did  go  to  war  about  aea- 
tral  rights,  sbe  had,  if  not  a  just,  at  least  a  natural  and  coloarable  caim  far 
so  doing.  It  was  not  a  war  of  mere  depredation  or  eonqoeat-'^n  mpiv* 
yoked  and  wanton  aggression  upon  her  part,  for  the  gratification  of  copiAf 
or  reyenge — but  an  ordinary  case  of  taking  up  arms  for  the  re^besaef  spe- 
cific and  considerable  grieyanoes,  which  we  cannot  deny  to  have  exislH ; 
though  weare  of  opinion,  that  she  was  not  folly  justified,  in  the  cireunHfiiaees 
of  the  case,  in  taking  that  way  to  redress  them.  After  a  abort  foiai  of 
hoatilities,  attended  with  yarious  success, — certainly  not  with  such 
adyantage  on  our  side  as  could  haye  entitled  us  to  dictate  terms  to  Ae 
had  file  original  subject  of  contention  remained, — the  occasion  ot4\ 
is  fortunately  remoyed  by  the  restoration  of  peace  in  Europe,  and  the 
sequent  disappearance  both  of  neutrals  and  belligerents.  Am 
agrees  to  wave  all  farther  discussion  of  claims  which  are  no  longer  la  la 
asserted  in  practice;  and  England  refases  to  lay  down  her  arms  tSU 
got  large  ^portions  of  land  and  water  from  her  antagomst.  The 
goes  on  after  this,  we  conceiye,  n  just  as  cleerly  a  war  of  mere 
and  agression  upon  our  part,  as  if  we  bad  first  signed  a  peace  on  the 
modationoCthe  only  points  that  had  occasioned  the  war — and  next  day  ^ 
dared  war  anew,  for  the  ayowed  purpose  of  adding  a  p»1  of  her  '  *" 
lo  our  possessions. 

.The  matter,  indeed,  seems  scarcely  to  be  disguised  In  the  oflfeid 
ments  of  our  commissioners.      It  is  not  in  the  way  of  indemnily  ' 
past,  or  security  for  the  future,  that  we  demand  these  oessions.     It  i 
cause  the  joint  possession  of  the  Lakes  »  apt  to  excite  a  contest  for 
superiority,  and  in  order  that  we  may  haye  a  direct  communication  beli 
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Halifax  and  New  Brunswick .  Pretexts  like  these-— pretexts  indeed  of  a  much 
higher  nature,  have  never  been  wanting  to  justify  Uiat  most  pernicious  and 
most  dangerous  of  ali  human  crimes,  the  undertaking  of  a  war  of  conquest; 
nor  is  there  any  other  meaning  in  the  general  principle  of  maintaining  the 
independence  of  all  civilised  governments,  than  that  no  pretext — nay,  no 
pr«2^of  increased  security  and  general  advantage — shall  be  admitted  as  an 
apology  for  the  invasion  of  ono  stale  by  another,  or  the  forcible  dismem<^ 
berment  of  an  atom  of  her  indisputed  territory.  It  is  upon  this  principle 
that  civilised  society  depends  for  its  very  existence.  It  is  by  this  alone 
that  the  strong  are  restrained,  and  the  weak  protected  from  oppression— 
by  this  only,  that  the  substance  or  the  names  of  public  principle  or  occa-^ 
sional  peace  have  ever  been  heard  of  among  mankind. 

The  apology  that  is  held  out  for  our  invasion  of  this  principle,  however*. 
is  not  more  hollow  in  itself  than  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  very  form  of  the 
invasion.  We  are  the  weakest  of  the  two  powers  it  seems  in  America ;  and 
therefore,  what? — why,  we  will  take  by  force  what  i^  necessary  to  put  us  on 
a  footing  with  our  neighbour.  This  way  of  putting  our  case  certainly  lays 
us  open  to  a  very  perplexing  dilemma.  If  we  are  now  in  a  condition  to  take 
our  neighbour's  territory  in  America  by  force,  we  surely  cannot  justify  our 
taking  it  on  the  score  that  we  are  now  too  weak  to  have  any  chance  in  & 
contest  against  him ;  or,  if  we  are  too  weak  to  enter  into  such  a  contest,  we 
certainly  have  no  great  chance  of  succeeding  in  depriving  him  of  it  by  means 
of  a  war.  The  plea,  however,  is  manifestly  quite  preposterous;  and  the 
consequence  of  admitting  it  would  be,  that  after  we  had  got  what  we  now 
ask,  we  might  ask  more,  till  we  were  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with 
our  neighbour;  or,  in  other  words,  that  mere  inequality  of  force  in  neigh- 
bouring states,  is  a  lawful  and  sufficient  cause  for  their  engaging  in  a  war  of 
conquest. 

It  is  needless,  however,  to  say  more  of  the  Ju$iiee  of  our  pretensiona, 
when  we  have  so  much  to  say  upon  the  inexpediency  of  pursuing  them  any 
farther.  If  we  had  ever  so  just  a  title  to  the  territory  we  are  now  fighting 
to  acquire^  we  conceive  it  would*  be  insanity  to  6ght  for  such  an  ol^ect.  We 
think  it  impossible  that  we  should  succeed  in  acquiring  it,— and  altogethor 
certain  tliat  we  shall  encounter  disgrace  and  disaster  in  its  pursuit. 

The  invasion  of  their  territory  win  necessarily  unite  all  America  against  us. 
Nothhig  but  the  most  complete  ignorance  of  their  character  can  leave  the 
least  doubt  upon  that  subject.  They  are  split,  no  doubt,  into  hostile  factions 
— very  rancorous  and  very  abusive  of  each  other ;— but  they  are  zealous 
republicans,  and  alt  outrageously  proud  of  their  constitution,  and  vain  of 
their  country.  This  indeed  is  the  ruling  passion  of  all  democracies ;  and  it 
exists  in  America  in  a  degree  that  is  both  offensive  and  ridiculous  to  strangers. 
In  this  point  of  view,  nothing  could  be  so  unwise-**to  say  nothing  more  of 
them— ^as  our  unmeaning  marauding  expeditions  to  Washington  and  Balti- 
more, which  exasperated  without  weakening,  ^nd  irritated  all  the  passions 
of  the  nation,  without  even  a  tendency  to  diminish  its  resources;  nay,  which 
added  directly  to  their  force,  both  by  the  indignation  and  unanimity  which 
they  excited,  and  by  leaching  them  to  feel  their  own  strength,  and  to  despise 
an  enemy  that,  with  all  his  preparation^  and  animosity,  could  do  them  so 
little  substantiad  mischief.  The  consequences,  accordingly,  were  imme- 
diately apparent;  and  for  the  paltrr  and  unworthy  gratification  of  obliging 
the  Congress  to  assemble  in  a  wooden  shed,  we  gave  confidence  and  popu- 
larity to  the  war-party  in  that  assembly,  and  tied  up  the  tongues  of  those 
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who  might  otherwise  have  thwarted  their  designs.  This  was  before  our^ 
jects  of  conquest  were  known  in  the  country;  and  it  aflbrds  a  pretty  soe 
augury  of  the  effect  of  their  promulgation.  We  have  no  doubt  at  aH,  ttai 
every  man  in  America  will  be  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  mis 
than  submit  to  so  great  an  indignity;  and  that,  though  the  adverse felioi 
will  still  revile  and  accuse  each  other,  sacrifices  and  efforts  will  be  niideliir 
this  purpose,  of  which  scarcely  any  other  people  would  he  capable. 

In  the  ne»i  place,  what  sort  of  a  nation  is  it  which  we  have  thusinU 
against  us, — and  from  whom,  thus  united,  we  propose,  by  inaiDfofce,k 
wrest  a  part  of  their  territory?  It  is  a  nation,  in  the  first  place,  sitailedK 
the  distance  of  three  thousand  miles  from  our  shores,  to  which  itproUly 
costs  us  upwards  of  100/.  to  transport  every  man  we  are  to  employ  ii§^ 
duing  them ; — a  nation  now  consisting  of  between  eight  and  nm  mOm 
of^auU* ;— a  nation  remarkably  haroy,  athletic,  and  brave,  in  irbidem 
individual  is  armed;  and  in  which,  from  the  abundanceof  gameaodleinR, 
and  the  want  of  ail  game  laws,  every  individual  is  an  expert  marlLsoni  be- 
fore he  is  sixteen  years  of  age; — ^a  nation  in  which  not  only  public feeiii^iiat 
political  power  has  its  chief  depository  in  the  body  of  the  people,  aid  ii 
which  the  poor  can  therefore  compel  the  rich  to  make  any  sacriBoes,  ad 
partake  any  hardships,  which  they  think  necessary  for  the  graUfidioo  o( 
their  vanity  or  hatred ; — the  nation,  in  Aort,  which,  withoae  thiiA(i(li 
present  population,  without  government  or  resources,  and  divided  hxtm 
radically  than  it  can  ever  be  divided  again,  baffled  all  our  effivtslo  rela 
an  established  authority  over  it;  and  drove  us,  after  a  sangidnary straggle, 
beyond  those  boundaries  which,  in  the  maturity  of  their  strength,  we  doi 
propose  to  repass  by  force. 

In  iYi^ihird  place,  what  are  the  circumstances  of  encouragemeotaadptf 
augury  under  which  we  think  it  reasonable  to  demand  the  excluRvepdr- 
session  of  their  lakes,  and  the  cession  of  a  part  of  their  territory?  Why, it 
is  after  being  twice  utterly  routed  on  these  lakes,  and  in  the  only  coidiv- 
able  battles  of  which  they  have  been  the  theatre ; — or,  in  other  words,  ^ 
being  almost  entirely  driven  from  the  possession  of  those  waters  mfW, 
before  the  war,  we  had  an  equal  interest  with  them,  and  in  which v?ttf 
still  regain  an  equal  interest,  merely  by  making  peace,  and  tccepliiigtUr 
renunciation  of  all  the  pretensions  in  support  of  which  they  origim&l  took 
up  arms,  A  nation  forced  into  an  unjust  war  has  sometimes  insisted  «» 
taining  a  part  of  her  conquests  at  its  termination ;  but  it  is  sometbiigK'. 
we  believe,  for  one  who  has  lost  ground  in  the  quarrel  to  insist  on  a  tarn 
of  territory  from  her  enemy,  and  to  refuse  a  peace  which  re-inveslsl»ii 
all  her  former  rights  unless  this  extraordinary  pretension  be  yielded  to*  Oi 
land  again,  after  having  received  reinforcements  infinitely  greater  thaw 
had  any  reason  to  expect  could  be  afforded — after  frightening  a  few  deto- 
less  towns,  and  defeating  some  regiments  of  militia — we  have  been  repoW 
from  Baltimore,  and  retreated  from  Plattsburgh ; — and  are  now  rclirdi* 
winter  quarters  with  the  loss  of  at  least  four  or  five  thousand  men,  whibfc 
enemy  is  increasing  every  hour  in  skill,  confidence,  and  numbers. 

In  what  can  such  a  contest  issue,  but  in  the  utter  discomfilurtofac«- 
quering  or  invading  army.  All  the  advantage  was  with  us  in  thebt^fflg 
—our numbers  complete— ourrcputation  high— our  discipline  perfect;  wk 
the  enemy  was  raw  and  timid,  and  unwilling  to  venture  numbers  williiiw 

*  By  the  last  cejisus,  which  wm  completed  in  1810,  the  population  was  aboal  tein 
|t  mutt  be  iucreaaed  ntar  (wo  inlllioDu  since  that  time. 
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hazard  of  the  conflicl.  With  all  those  advantages,  a  long  campaign  has  jusl 
been  closed  with  a  series  of  disasters,  and  without  any  sensible  progress  to- 
wards the  triumphs  through  which  alone  we  can  hope  to  force  our  hard  terms 
on  the  adversary.  Every  hour  our  numbers  are  diminishing,  while  theirs 
are  increasing;  every  hour  they  are  improving  in  discipline,  and  conse- 
quently in  enterprise  and  valour.  The  attacks  at  Washington  and  Baltimore 
have  called  out  all  the  militia  of  the  country,  and  filled  the  land,  from  border 
lo  border,  with  armed  men;— while  the  repulse  from  the  latter- place,  fol- 
lowed so  soon  by  the  disaster  at  Plaltsburgh,  have  taught  them  theirstrength, 
and  made  them  come  forward  with  alacrity  to  share  the  honours  of  a  eon- 
test  the  result  of  which  is  no  longer  to  be  dreaded.  More  than  one  hundred 
dtod  fifty  thousand  men  are  now  in  arms  within  the  territories  of  the  United* 
States; — bad  soldiers  certainly  at  this  moment,  and  unfit  as  yet  to  contend^ 
io  pitched  battles  in  the  field«r-hut  quite  fit,  even  now,  to  do  murderous  exe* 
cation  from  behind  a  breastwork,  and  perfectly  capable  of  acquiring  that 
discipline  and  steadiness  which  a  few  campaigns  will  necessarily  give  them. 

Whatj  then^  are  our  prospects  for  these  approaching  campaigns?  If  we* 
are  to  carry  our  objects,  we  must  reckon  not  only  upon  being  able  to  drive 
the  enemy  from  the  lakes,  and^to  destroy  all  their  settlements  on  their  bord-. 
efs,  and  on  taking  fiyrciMe  possession  of  the  territory  we  mean  to  keep,  but, 
on  so  mntng  the  force,  and  breaking  the  spirit  of  the  country,  as  to  induce 
them  to  sue  for  peace  ^n  condition  of  our  permanently  keeping  both  tho 
lakes  and  the  territory.  Is  there  any  man  in  his  senses  who  looks  to  the* 
condition  of  this  country,  and  the  condition  of  America,  that  expects  ikis  io 
bedone^^'-or,  if  he  does  think  it  possible  to  be  done,  who  can  hesitate  for 
a  moment  in  saying,  that  it  could  only  be  done  at  a  cost  ten  thousand  timefr 
greater  than  the  value  of  the  object  can  justify?  With  an  army  of  forty 
thousand  men,  and  a  suitable  equipiqent  of'  vessels  transported  in  frame 
from  Great  Rritain,  we  may,  at  an  expense  of  twenty  or  thirty  millions— we 
are  convinced  it  cannot  be  at  less — ^retrieve,  in  the  course  of  next  campaign , 
some  of  the  disgraces  and  disasters  which  we  have  sustained  in  the  last. 
With  the  h>ss  of  a  fourth  part  of  our  troops,  we  may  succeed  in  clearing 
our  frontier  of  the  enemy,  and  driving  him  ba^k  before  us  beyond  the  lin» 
Id  which  we  wish  to  advance  our  future  boundary;  and  we  may  even  suo- 
ceed,  after  a  pitiable-carnage,  in  gaining  possession  of  the  lakes.  But  does 
any  man  expect  that  the  Americans  will  agre&,  upon  this,  to  let  us  keep  what 
we  have  so  dearly  won ;  and  submit  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  an  exasperated 
foe  the  key  to  some  of  the  richest  provinces  of  their  country?  No  man  can 
possibly  expect  it.  The  enemy  knows  that  we  cannot  afford  to  send  out 
twenty  thousand  men  every  year,  nor  to  incur  an-  additional  expense  of 
twenty  millions^  to-maintain  possession  of  a  few  barren  acres  on  their  borders. 
They  will  harass  us,  therefore,  with  continual  attacks,  and  exhaust  us  with 
interminable  marches,  in  the  boundless  wastes  of  their  dificuU  and  unfruitful 
country;  till,  after  distinguishing  ourselves  by  prodigies  of  useless  valour, 
and  disgracing  ourselves  by  acts  of  vindictive  cruelty,  the  second  American 
war  enda,  like  the  first,  in  the  utter  discomfiture  and  signal  defeat  of  the 
rash  and  stubborn  invaders.  "  Conquer  three  millions  of  free  menT' 
exclaimed  Lord  Chatham,  with  contempt  and  wonder  at  the  infatuation 
which  persisted  so  long  in- that  first  fatal  contention ;  although  we  had  then 
a  settled  and  original  possession  of  half  the  country,  and  the  hearts  of  the 
other  half  were  believed  by  many  to  be  with  us !  And  now  we  expect  to 
conquer  nine  millions,  when  we  hav<*  been  driven  from  one  part  of  Ih^ 
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border,  and  hare  united  the  hearts  of  the  whole  against  us! — Nothing  skit 
of  conquest,  and  complete  prostration*,  can  possibly  gain  for  us  the  obiedi 
on  whidi  we  are  insisting ;  and  no  sane  person,  we  imagine,  belieyes  that 
to  be  possible. 

But  suppose  that  it  were  possible,  and  that  it  were  actually  accom 
what  should  we  have  gained  ? — ^we  shall  not  say  to  compensate  for  the 
of  blood  and  treasure  which  our  success  must  have  cost  us — ^bui  with  a  wv 
to  that  security  for  our  Canadian  dominions  which  is  held  put  as  the  object 
dT  the  contest.  The  carnage,  the  sufferings,  the  di^race  wbidi  oar  soooes 
must  necessarily  have  inflicted  on  the  enemy,  must  excite  a  ruicorouiay 
incurable  animosity  in  the  breast  of  every  citizen  of  the  land ;  and  if  we  an 
aUe,  by  main  force,  to  maintain  ourselves  in  possession  of  our  new  frontier, 
it  may  fiurly  ))e  assumed  that  it  will  only  be  to  force  that  we  shall  owe  iL 
The  most  rooted  hostility,  the  most  eager  thirst  for  revenge,  will  wtuBSij 
watch  all  our  proceedings ;  and  a  greedy  advantage  will  assaredly  be  tdn 
of  the  first  moment  of  negligence  or  weakness,  <^  external  embai  ■  wiHiiri 
or  interior  dissension,  to  repair  the  loss  and  rebieve  the  dishonour  of  so  in- 
vidious a  conquest.  After  such  a  conquest,  therefore,  we  can  senr  bt 
secure  for  a  moment,  even  under  the  appearance  of  the  most  oompkle  pa- 
cification ,--4>ut  must  eontinually  maintain  such  a  force  as  may  be  sufScieai 
to  repress  the  desperate  attempts  to  which  we  must  be  eontioually  liaUe. 
In  our  cdd  frontier  we  should  excite  no  such  jealousy,  and  require  no  9a£k 
costly  precautions :  and  therefore  we  presume  U  can  scarcely  be  doubled, 
that  we  should  be  more  secure  on  the  whole  with  that  old  frontier,— -«d4 
must  lose  more  in  the  increased  hostility  of  our  neighbours,  than  we  caa 
possibly  gain  by  this  slight  diminution  of  their  resources. 

Such,  we  think,  would  be  the  inevitable  result  of  our  sucees»— evea  i 
the  relative  strength  of  the  two  countries  were  destined  to  remain  at  its  pr^ 
sent  proportions.  But  it  is  impossible  here  to  shut  our  eyes  to  a  bei  mrit 
material  to  the  wfai^  question .  America  has  doid)led  her  population  in  littio 
more  than  eighteen  years ;  and,  from  the  state  of  her  territory,  is  likdj  la 
go  on  nearly  at  the  same  rate  for  at  least  fifty  years  to  come.  Long  hdow 
Uiat  time,  therefore,  she  must  have  a  population  of  from  thirty  to  tatty  mA- 
lions ;  while  in  Canada,  from  the  inferiority  of  the  soil  and  climate,  ve 
never  reckon  upon  having  more  than  two  or  three  millions.  Agaiost 
an  enormous  preponderance  of  force,  if  backed  by  mortified  pride  and  i»ia* 
dictive  resentment,  it  is  evident  that  no  succours  that  England  conU 
could  enable  this  colony  to  make  any  resistance; — and  long,  indeed, 
the  disproportion  has  attained  to  tliis  limit,  not  only  our  new  boundary,  hi 
our  whole  transatlantic  possessions  must  infallibly  be  swept  away.  It  ii 
not  easy,  indeed,  to  see  how  Canada  is  ultimately  to  be  protected  agaMt 
this  monstrous  force,  by  any  frontier  or  by  any  policy; — ^but  this  at  d 
events  we  take  to  be  manifest,  that  sbe  may  be  longest  protected  by  IW 
policy  which  most  effectually  conciliates  the  friendship  and  respect  of  Inr 
more  powerful  neighbour— and  by  that  frontier  which  is  mo8l  ywMj 
guarded  by  the  sanctitv  of  justice  and  the  charm  of  moderation.  Amerio^ 
in  lact,  has  no  need  of  any  accession  to  her  territory,  and  will  OTery  day 
feel  less  and  less  jealousy  of  a  weak  and  a  peaceable  neighbour.  But  if  we 
now  make  agressions  upon  her  soil,  we  may  be  assured  that,  in  the  fiifaMS 
of  her  strength,  they  will  be  repaid  with  interest ; — if  we  wantonly  sow  Iks 
seeds  of  rancorous  and  inexorable  hostility,  we  must  except  to  reap  in  doe 
season  the  bitter  and  abundant  harvests 
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But  truly  it  is  too  visiouary  to  dwell  thus  at  large  upon  (he  cooeequeQces 
of  a  success  which  we  are  obyiously  never  destined  to  attain,  and  from  the 
hope  of  which  so  many  circumstances  conspire  at  this  moment  to  exclude 
us.  If  there  are  any  persons  so  insane  as  to  dream  at  any  time  of  conquests 
lo  America,  is  there  nothing  in  the  present  situation  of  Europe  that  would 
admonish  them  that  this  is  not  the  season  when  such  Yisions  can  be  safely 
indulged?  Is  there  nothing  in  the  a.;pect  of  the  blackening  horizon  before 
us— of  the  stomas  that  are  brewing  in  the  South — ^and  the  East,  that  should 
induce  us  to  look  anxiously  for  the  return  of  serenity  in  the  West?  Who  is 
there  so  sanguine  as  to  expect  that  Europe  is  to  remain  in  peace  for  many 
years,  or  tlyit  England  is  not  to  be  embroiled  in  the  first  and  the  last  of  her 
quarrels-— or,  if  that  tremendous  destiny  may  be  avoided,  who  does  not  see 
fliat  the  best  chance  to  avoi^  it  is  to  have  a  great  disposable  force  ready  to 
throw  into  the  scale  of  the  advocates  of  order  and  justice— to  have  our  hands 
free,  and  our  flanks  disencumbered  for  the  vital  contest  that  we  may  yet  have 
to  sustain  on  our  own  shores?  For  the  sake  of  trying  to  gain  a  frontier  a 
little  more  convenient  for  the  insignificant  province  of  Canada— for  the  sake 
of  making  an  irreconcilable  enemy  of  America,  and  pouring  out  oceans  of 
blood  and  h^aps  of  treasure  in  a  contest  in  which  success  can  be  attended 
vrith  no  glory,  and  defeat  leads  Jo  aggravated  disgrace — ^is  it  really  worth 
while  to  desert  our  own  cause,  and  that  of  Europe,  at  a  moment  so  critical  as 
the  present,  and  to  send  fifty  ships  and  fifty  thousand  men  to  waste  their 
strength  in  that  obscnre  and  subordinate  contention  ? 

But  it  is  not  merely  with  a  view  to  the  greater  and  nearer  occasions  of 
exertion  which  it  threatens  to  present  to  this  country,  that  the  present  situa- 
tion of  Europe  should  operate  as  a  sedative  to  our  zeal  for  hostilities  in 
America.  If  Europe  is  again  embroiled,  America  will  be  sure  to  find  allies 
in  these  very  hostilities ;  and  we  have  already  experienced  what  it  is  to  contend 
against  American  energy,  backed  by  the  slull  and  resources  of  an  European 
auxiliary.  The  original  cause  of  war  with  America,  we  ought  to  recollect, 
is  one  in  which  all  the  continental  powers  have  at  one  time  or  another  pro- 
tested against  our  pretensions, — and  may  be  presumed,  indeed,  habitually 
to  look  upon  them  with  no  favourable  eye.  To  these  pretensions  America 
is  now  willing  to  submit,  and  thus  to  remove  all  occasion  for  their  farther 
discussion ;  but  if  weinsist  on  going  on  with  the  war,  her  pt*otestagainstthem 
will  of  necessity  be  revived,  and  in  all  likelihood  will  soon  find  other  abet- 
tors. How  long  does  any  one  think  we  can  reckon,  in  the  present  situation 
of  Europe,  on  having  to  meet  the  Americans  without  any  allies?  And  has 
our  success,  while  they  stood  single-handed  against  us,  been  so  very  brilliant 
as  to  give  us  much  hope  of  a  favourable  result  when  they  are  thus  strength- 
ened and  supported  ?  Besides  all  this,  the  very  existence  of  our  quarrel 
with  America  is  likely  enough  to  embroil  us  in  Europe,  and  to  disturb,  he^ 
fore  its  day,  that  nice  and  ticklish  balance  on  which  our  tranquility  so  visibly 
hangs.  We  have  declared  the  whole  coast  of  the  United  States,  with  some 
trifling  exceptions,  in  a  stale  of  blockade.  Do  we  imagine  that  the  maritime 
nations  of  Europe  will  quietly  submit  for  any  length  of  time  to  such  an  ex-* 
elusion ;  and  if  we  capture  a  French  or  a  Russian  vessel  trading  towards  the 
uninvested  ports  of  that  country,  can  we  doubt  for  an  instant  that  we  shall 
have  the  question  of  neutral  and  belligerent  rights,  which  it  is  now  in  our 
power  to  settle  on  terms  of  infinite  advantage,  to  try  under  circumstances 
incalcuiably  more  unfavourable  than  any  that  ever  occured  with  America? 

But  supposing  the  state  of  Europe  to  be  as  encouraging  as  it  is  disheart* 
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ening  to  the  career  of  transatlantic  conquest  upon  which  we  seem  to  tutp 
entered,  is  there  nothing  in  the  slate  of  our  Finances  which  should  make  as 
pause  before  we  thus  plunge  into  wars  of  aggression  and  ambition  ?  We  haie 
just  obtained  a  peace,  or  a  breathing-time  at  least,  in  Europe, — and  we  6^ 
ourselves  burdened  with  a  debt  of  which  it  requires  the  enormous  sum  o( 
thirty  millioni  sterling  to  pay  the  annual  interest, — and  with  establishmeiMs 
of  various  kinds,  which  require,  eveA  upon  the  supposition  oC  universe 
peace,  an  expenditure  of  at  least  twenty  millions  more.  Art  we  in  any  coo- 
dition,  then,  to  embark  in  a  new  war*-confessedly  unnecessary  for  our  §^ 
curity  or  hooour-— and  comparatively  insigniOcant  in  its  objecls,  when  ii  ii 
apparent  that,  from  the  distance  and  the  nature  of  the  country  in  whidi  it  is 
to  be  waged,  it  will  be  incomparably  more  expensive  than  any  other  sdune 
ot  hostility  that  could  possibly  be  devised  of  the  same  magnitude?  WiSt 
the  country,  with  all  the  silly  and  vulgar  animosity  it  has  been  taught  lo  feel 
against  its  American  opponents,  be  indeed  disposed  to  pay  the  property  tn, 
and  to  see  it  increased  to  fifteen  or  twenty  per  pent.,  in  order  to  have  Iboe- 
sands  upon  thousands  of  her  brave  sons  obscurely  slain  in  an  attempt,  sac- 
oessful  or  unsuccessful,  to  get  a  better  frontier  for  Canada  that  we  sdeoiDfy 
agreed  to  take  in  1783?  If  it  be  willing,- is  it  able,  to  bear  this  enamou 
burdea?  and  at  the  moment  when  our  manufacturers  are  in  danger  of  benig 
undersold  by  those  of  France  and  Germany,  and  our  farmers  by  those  d 
Poland,^-can  it  be  thought  a  fit  time  to  enter  into  such  ambitious  specula- 
tions, with  the  certainty  of  such  tremendous  expense,  and  so  faint  a  pirospett 
of  ultimate  success — success  almost  worthless  when  attained? 

In  such  a  situation  of  things,  and  where  there  is  such  an  overwhelming 
preponderance  of  argument  in  favour  of  peace,  it  may  be  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  suggest,  that  we  wilfully  expose  Canada  itself  to  an  immediate  ail 
most  serious  hazard,  by  this  unjustifiable  attempt  to  provide  for  its  future 
security,  if  we  make  peace  upon  the  advantageous  terms  that  are  oflered, 
Canada  is  safe  for  the  present ;  and  as  safe  for  the  future  as  it  has  ever  beet 
since  1783, — as  safe,  Uiat  is,  as  it  was  thought  possible  to  make  it,  wbea 
that  treaty  was  deliberately  adjusted  with  a  view  to  that  object.  If  we  §o 
on  with  Uie  war,  however,  and|  any  one  of  the  numerous  casualties  JieCall 
us  to  which  we  are  continually  liable, — and  some  of  which,  if  thewiris 
long  protracted,  must  almost  necessarily  occur, — Canada  is  gone  fromufr— 
and  gone  irretrievably,  and  for  ever.  One  half  of  it  is  disaffected,  and  iie 
other  nearly  indifferent.  Upper  Canada  is  peopled  most  entirely  by  settko 
from  the  United  States,  who  in  their  hearts  must  wish  well  to  their  couotrr- 
men  and  friends.  Lower  Canada — thanks  to  our  preposterous  policy— ii 
still  almost  entirely  French,  and  dislikes  us  only  less  than  the  Americaos. 
If  France  should  join  with  America,  there  could  be  but  little  dependence  oi 
their  fidelity ; — as  it  is,  there  is  notoriously  none  to  be  placed  iu  their  zesl. 
They  will  makes  no  sacrifices,  and  no  desperate  efforts  for  a  govemmeit. 
towards  which  they  have  never  felt  any  cordiality;  and  if  the  cotmin 
be  once  lost,  they  will  risk  no  insurrections  to  recover  it  for  £d^^ 
masters. 

VVe  shall  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject  with  the  mention  of  one  oflw 
most  painful  and  most  potent  dissuasive  from  the  farther  prosecution  of  tbis 
disastrous  war.  Our  armies  will  be  thinned  by  unprecedented  desertiaBs 
in  every  campaign  on  the  soil  of  America,  and  will  melt  away  by  tnglorioi» 
dissolution,  adding  to  the  force  of  the  enemy,  and  detracting  at  once  lipai 
our  strength  and  our  national  character.     Do  not  let  it  be  said   that  thk  is^ 
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an  impufalion  on  Ihe  loyalty  and  honour  of  our  army  which  il  cannot  pos- 
sibly have  merited.  We  appeal  to  facts  that  are  notorious,  and  to  principles 
of  human  nature  that  need  no  coroboration  from  particular  instances.  We 
think  as  highly  of  the  valour  and  the  worth  of  our  soldiery  as  it  is  possible  to 
think  of  any  soldiery  :  but  alas!  it  is  not  in  the  private  ranks  of  a  regular 
army, — and  least  of  all,  perhaps,  in  the  ranks  of  war-worn  veterans,  who 
have  campaigned  in  foreign  lands  till  all  domestic  recollections  are  nearly 
worn  out  of  Ihem, — that  we  are  to  look  for  refined  notions  of  propriety,  or 
ihe  habits  of  resisting  extraordinary  temptations.  It  is  to  the  extraordinary 
force  of  the  temptation,  and  not  to  the  previous  corruption  of  its  victims, 
that  we  ascribe  this  disaster.  There  are  desertions  from  all  armies — and 
large  desertions  from  all  armies  thai  begin  to  be  unsuccessful ;  but,  in  a 
country  where  the  deserter  can  hide  and  domesticate  himself  with  those 
who  resemble  his  countrymen,  who  speak  his  own  language,  and  display 
his  own  manners, — ^in  a  country,  above  all,  where  wages  are  high  and  suh- 
sistence  cheap,  and  where  a  common  labourer  may,  in  a  short  time,  raise 
himself  to  the  rank  of  a  landed  proprietor-^the  temptations  to  desert  are 
such  as  the  ordinary  rate  of  virtue  in  that  rank  of  life  will  rarely  be  able  to 
resist.  We  know  already,  from  the  documents  that  have  been  laid  before 
the  public,  that  the  Americans  boast  of  prodigious  desertions  having  taken 
place  from  the  British  forces ;  and  the  fact,  when  averred  in  Parliament,  mist 
with  nothing  but  an  evasive  answer  from  Bis  Majesty's  ministers.  We 
know  also,  that  a  proposition  to  encourage  desertion,  by  holding  out  a  large 
bribe  at  the  public  expense,  was  entertained  in  Congress;  and,  although  it 
was  rejected  as  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  honourable  hostility,  we 
have  little  doubt  that  it  will  be  renewed,  if  we  shou]d  really  proceed  toen«- 
force  our  demands  of  territory  by  an  actual  invasion  of  their  soil :  nor  do  we 
see  very  well  upon  what  grounds  we  should  then  be  entitled  to  complain  of 
it.  Against  a  lawless  invader — an  invader  for  the  avowed  purposes  of  con^ 
quest — ^all  arms  are  held  to  be  lawful,  and  all  devices  by  which  he  can  be 
resisted  praiseworthy.  But,  whether  this  additional  seduction  be  resorted 
to,  or  not,  we  greatly  fear  that  many  will  be  found  to  yield  to  the  existing 
temptations ;  and  that,  after  incurring  a  prodigious  and  intolerable  expense 
in  transporting  men  to  fight  our  melancholy  battles  in  America,  wo  shall  find 
their  ranks  reduced  by  other  agents  than  the  sword  or  the  pestilence,  and 
their  officers  drooping  with  resentment  and  agony  over  their  daily  returns  of 
those  who  are  missing  where  there  has  been  no  battle;  and  who  are  not 
only  lost  to  their  country,  but  gained  by  her  exulting  adversary. 

We  must  now  draw  to  the  close  of  these  observations ;  and  indeed,  there 
is  hut  one  other  point  which  we  are  anxious  to  bring  before  our  readers. 
America  is  destined,  at  all  events,  to  be  a  great  and  a  powerful  nation.  In 
less  than  a  century  she  must  have  a  population  of  at  least  seventy  or  eighty 
millions.  War  cannot  prevent,  and»  it  appears  by  experience,  can  scarcely 
retard  this  natural  multiplication,  All  these  people  will  speak  English ;  and, 
according  to  the  most  probable  conjecture  will  live  under  free  governments, 
whether  republican  or  monarchical,  and  will  be  industrious,  well  educated, 
and  civilised.  Within  no  very  great  distance  of  time,  therefore, — within  a 
period  to  which  those  who  are  now  entering  life  may  easily  survive,  Ame- 
rica will  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  important  nations  of  the  earth  ; 
and  her  friendship  and  commerce  will  be  mote  valued,  and  of  greater  con- 
.sequence,  in  all  probability,  than  that  of  any  one  European  state.    England 
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the  pFea  of  America  is,  that  the  right  of  search  and  impressoieat  al  tea 
caonot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  he  exercised  without  occasionally  oiistaking 
native  Americans  for  English,  even  if  there  was  every  disposition  to  avoid 
such  mistakes — and  she  complains  Ihal  there  is  no  such  disposition,  but  in 
many  instances  an  insolent  and  arbitrary  resolution  to  make  op  a  comple- 
ment of  men,  without  any  regard  to  the  most  regular  evidence  of  cilizeoship 
and  neutrality.  There  is,  therefore,  a  real  difficulty  in  the  adjuslDienl  of 
these  conflicting  and  indisputable  rights — not  such  a  difficulty,  perhaps*  as 
might  not  have  been  got  over,  if  there  had  been  a  truly  amicable  and  cordial 
feeling  on  both  sides — but  such  as  will  go  far  to  account  for  the  coDlinuance 
of  a  war  which  was  already  on  foot,  and  hadx)f  course  fomented  that  aocienl 
spirit  of  hostility,  the  origin  and  progress  of  which  we  have  hitherto  beeo 
endea¥Ouring  to  trace.  That  this  spirit  was  stronger  on  the  part  of  Amef  ica 
than  of  England,  and  that  she  therefore  is  justly  to  be  blamed  for  the  cqih 
tinuance  of  the  war  al  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  is  manifest, 
we  think,  from  this  notorious  fact,  that  this  very  question  bad  been  made 
the  subject  of  an  amicable  arrangement  between  Mr.  Monroe  and  Lords 
Holland  and  Auckland,  but  five  years  before;  and  that  we  had  just  given 
^n  unequivocal  proof  of  our  being  still  wilHng  to  settle  all  differences  upon 
moderate  principles,  by  the  repeal  of  our  obnoxious  Orders. 

The  war,,  however, — whoever  had  the  immediate  blame  of  it,  found  ua 
shamefully  unprepared,  ^nd  ridiculously  sanguine  and  secure.  Our  naTy 
was  to  drive  the  pigmy  fleets  of  America  from  the  ocean,  and  to  levy  con- 
tributions along  all  her  shores ;  while  the  very  dread  and  terror  of  our  hos- 
tility was  expected  to  shake  their  unseasoned  government  to  pieces — ^to 
effect  a  disunion  of  the  states — in  all  likelihood  a  civil  war,  and  perhaps  the 
return  of  some  of  the  revolted  colonies  to  the  dominion  of  the  mother 
country  I  Such  were  our  expectations.  How  they  have  been  answered  by 
events,  is  too  painfully  and  universally  known  to  make  it  necessary  for  us 
to  say  any  thing.  We  have  been  worsted  in  most  of  our  naval  encoun- 
ters, and  baffled  in  most  of  our  enterprises  by  land^— With  a  naval  foroo 
on  their  coast  exceeding  that  of  the  enemy  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  one, 
we  have  lost  two  out  of  three  of  all  the  sea-fights  in  which  we  have  beea 
engaged — and  at  least  three  times  as  many  men  as  our  opponent ;  whUe 
their  privateers  swarm  unchecked  round  all  our  settlements,  and  even  oo 
the  coast  of  Europe,  and  have  already  made  prize  of  more  than  seveoieeB 
hundred  of.our  merchant  vessels.  By  land  wo  were  so  shamefully  unpro- 
vided, that  had  it  not  been  for  the  gross  mismanagement  of  the  American 
conunanders,  they  must  have  got  possession  of  Montreal,  and  in  all  j^ba- 
bility  advanced  to  the  walls  of  Quebec  before  the  end  of  the  first  campaign; 
and  even  when  reinforced  to  an  extent  which  could  not  possibly  have  been 
calculated  on  when  the  war  began,  it  is  but  too  well  known  that  we  have 
gained  no  substantia]  or  permanent  advantages,  but  have  actually  had  to 
witness  the  incredible  spectacle  of  a  regular  and  well-appointed  army  of 
British  veterans  retiring  before  little  more  than  an  equal  force  of  American 
militia! 

While  these  things  were  in  progress,  and  while  it  was  yet  extremely 
doubtful  whether  Bonaparte  was  to  retain  the  dominion  of  the  CootinenC* 
and  whether  the  whole  resources  of  England  might  not  be  required  to 
maintain  the  cause  of  Europe  on  European  ground,  we  again  testified  our 
desire,  or  our  need  of  peace,  by  making  a  spontaneous  proposal  for  an  im-> 
mediate  negociation.    Tbisproposal  was  made  in  December  1813,  and 
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iininediately  acceded  to  on  Ihe  part  of  the  American  govemment  ;-^-and 
the  consequence  has  been  the  dtscussions  that  are  still  depending  at  Ghent. 

At  the  time  when  this  proposal  was  made,  it  certainly  will  not  be  preten- 
ded that  we  had  any  view  to  an  increase  of  territory,  or  to  any  other  thing 
than  the  adjustment  of  those  questions  as  to  neutral  and  marilime  ri^ts, 
which  formed  the  whole  original  subject  of  contention;  and  as. little  can 
it  be  doubted  that  peace  would  have  been  instantly  and  joyfully  accepted, 
had  America  been  then  disposed  to  withdraw  her  pretensions  uponthepoints 
of  search  and  impressment,  or  to  leave  those  and  the  other  relative  questions 
as  to  (he  law  of  blockade  to  amicable  and  deliberate  discussion.    The  great 
doubt  and  difiicully  was,  whether  America  would  aband6n  any  part  of  her 
pretensions ;  and  whether  we  would  consent  to  such  modiBcations  of  our 
practice,  as  to  lay  a  ground  for  immediate  pacification."  Before  the  Com- 
missioners met,  however,  all  these  difficulties  seemed  to  bo  providentially 
removed ;  for  peace  was  restored  in  Europe ;  and,  with  the  state  of  belli- 
gerent, vanished  all  the  grievances  and  all  the  pretensions  of  the  neutral. 
As  there  was  no  longer  to  be  any  impressment  at  all,  it  became  quite  un- 
necessary to  settle  under  what  limitations  impressment  should  take  place 
out  of  the  trading  ships  of  a  neutral ;  and  as  all  blockade,  and  prospiect  of 
blockade,  was  abandoned,  it  was  equally  idle  to  define  the  conditions  on 
which  it  should  be  enforced  against  Uiird  parlies.  It  could  scarcely  be  pre- 
tended, and  it  could  never  for  a  moment  be  seriously  believed  m  any  quarter 
that  it  could  be  of  any  use  to  settle  these  general  questions,  with  a  prospect- 
ive view  to  future  cases  of  war  and  neutrality,  which  all  the  world  knew 
would  make  rules,  or  exceptions,  suited  to  their  own  emergencies ;  and,  at 
all  events,  it  was  obvious,  that  such  a  settlement  upon  abstract  principles, 
would  be  gone  about  with  much  better  hope  of  success  in  deliberate  consult- 
ations to  be  entered  into  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  than  by  the  ruder 
logic  of  force.  It  was  confidently  anticipated,  therefore,  that  America  would 
consent  to  the  waver  of  all  her  neutral  pretensions,  and  that  the  war  would 
die  a  natural  death  upon  the  removal  of  all  the  objects  and  causes  by  which 
it  had  been  excited.    This  anticipation,  it  appears,  was  fully  realised  on  the 
part  of  America,  who  instructed  her  Commissioners  to  allow  all  these  points 
to  lie  over,  and  to  let  the  secondary  and  relative  hostilities  which  had  arisen 
out  of  the  wars  in  Europe  cease  with  the  wars  which  had  occasioned  them ; 
«-and  we  are  now  at  war,  because  England  will  not  agree  to  that  proposal, 
but  insists  upon  gaining  certain  advantages  by  the  war,  which  she  had  not  in 
contemplation  when  she  herself  first  suggested  the  negociation,  and  which, 
to  all  ordinary  observers,  she  seems  to  have  but  a  feeble  prospect  of  obtain- 
ing by  force. 

What  these  advantages  are,  it  is  not  necessary  very  minutely  to  explain. 
They«.amount,  in  one  word,  to  a  demand  for  a  cession  of  territory ;  and  the 
war  which  is  now  going  on  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  war  for  the  con- 
quest of  that  territory.  By  the  treaty  of  1783,  the  boundary  line  between 
tho  United  States  and  Canada  was  settled  with  the  utmost  precision ;  and 
for  the  greater  part  it  was  made  to  run  through  the  centre  of  the  great  chain 
of  Idces,  and  their  connecting  warters,  with  a  joint  right  of  navigation  to  both 
parties.  The  territory  of  certain  Indian  tribes,  who  are  now  dignified  with 
the  name  of  our  Allies,  iswithin  the  country  then  solemnly  ceded  to  America, 
in  so  far  as  England  had  any  power  to  cede  it, — ^in  the  same  way  as  the  ter- 
ritory occupied  by  many  other  Indian  tribes  was  included  in  the  country 
then  finally  ceded  to  England.    We  now  insist  on  the  exclusive  military  oc* 
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instructions  under  which  the  present  negoeiations  are  conducted .  Never  aoy. 
negociations  were  of  such  moment  to  the  interests  and  the  honour  of  this 
country — and  never  any,  at  the  same  time,  in  whieh  her  intereaU  and  her 
honour  might  be  so  easUy  secured 
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It  would  be  strange  indeed,  we  think,  itpagesdedicatedlike  ours  fo  topics 
of  present  interest,  and  the  discussions  of  the  passing  hour,  should  be  ushered 
into  the  world  at  such  a  moment  as  this,  without  some  stamp  of  thai  commoa 
joy  and  overwhelming  emotion  with  which  the  wonderful  events  of  the  last 
three  months  are  still  Oiling  all  the  regions  of  the  earth .  In  such  a  situalioo, 
it  must  be  difficult  for  any  one  who  has  the  means  of  being  heard  to  refrain 
from  giving  utterance  io  his  sentiments:  but  to  us,  whom  it  has  assured, 
for  the  first  time,  of  the  entire  sympathy  of  all  our  countrymen,  the  temp- 
tation, we  own,  is  irresistible ;  and  the  goodnatured  part  of  our  readers,  we 
are  persuaded,  will  rather  smile  at  our  simplicity,  than  fret  at  oar  presump- 
tion, when  we  add,  that  we  have  sometimes  permitted  ourselves  to  fsDcy 
that,  if  any  copy  of  these  our  lucubrations  should  go  down  to  another  gene- 
ration, it  may  be  thought  curious  to  trace  in  them  the  first  effects  oi  events 
that  are  probably  destined  to  fix  the  fortune  of  succeeding  centuries,  and  Io 
observe  the  impressions  which  were  made  on  the  minds  of  contemporaries 
by  those  mighty  transactions,  which  will  appear  of  yet  greater  momeat  in 
the  eyes  of  a  distant  posterity.  We  are  still  too  near  that  great  image  of 
deliverance  and  reform  which  the  genius  of  Europe  has  just  set  up  before  us^ 
to  discern  with  certainty  Its  just  lineaments,  or  construe  the  trueeharacto 
of  the  aspect  with  which  it  looks  onward  to  futurity.  We  see  eoougli, 
however,  to  fill  us  with  innumerable  feelings,  and  the  germs  of  many  bi^ 
and  anxious  speculations.  The  feelings,  we  are  sure,  are  in  unison  with 
all  that  exists  around  us ;  and  we  reckon  therefore  on  more  than  usual  in- 
dulgence for  the  speculations  into  which  they  may  expand. 

Th^  first  and  predominant  feeling  which  rises  on  contemplating  the  scenes 
that  have  just  burst  on  our  view,  is  that  of  deepfelt  gratitude  and  unbounded 
delight, — ^for  the  liberation  of  so  many  oppressed  nations, — for  the  oeasatioB 
of  bloodshed,  and  fear,  and  misery  over  the  fairest  portions  of  the  civilised 
world, — and  for  the  enchanting  prospect  of  long  peace  and  measureless 
improvement,  which  seems  at  last  to  be  opening  on  the  suffering  kingdoms 
of  Europe.  The  very  novelty  of  such  a  state  of  things,  which  could  be 
known  only  by  description  to  the  greater  part  of  the  existing  generation,— 
the  suddenness  of  its  arrival,  and  the  contrast  which  itforms  with  the  horrois 

.   *  A  Sonf?  of  urramph.    By  W.  Sotbeby,  Esq.  8vo. 
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and  alarms  to  which  it  has  so  immediately  succeeded,  all  concur  mosl 
powerfully  to  enhance  its  vast  intrinsic  advantages.  It  has  come  upon  the 
world  like  the  balmy  air  and  flushing  verdure  of  a  late  spring,  after  the 
dreary  chills  of  a  long  and  interminable  winter,  and  the  refreshing  sweet- 
ness with  which  it  has  visited  the  earth,  feels  like  Elysium  to  those  who 
have  just  escaped  from  the  driving  tempests  it  has  banished. 

We  have  reason  to  hope,  too,  that  the  riches  of  the  harvest  will  cor- 
respond with  the  splendour  of  this  early  promise.  All  the  periods  in  which 
human  society  and  human  intellect  have  ever  been  known  to  make  great 
and  memorable  advances,  have  followed  close  upon  periods  of  general  agi- 
tation and  disorder.  Men's  minds,  it  would  appear,  must  be  deeply  and 
roughly  stirred,  before  they  become  prolific  of  great  conceptions,  or  vigorous 
resolves ;  and  a  vast  and  alarming  fermentation  must  pervade  and  agitate 
the  whole  mass  of  society,  to  inform  it  with  that  kindly  warmth,  by  which 
alone  the  seeds  of  genius  and  improvement  can  be  expanded.  The  fact,  at 
all  events,  is  abundantly  certain ;  and  may  be  accounted  for,  we  conceive, 
without  mystery  and  without  metaphors. 

A  popular  revolution  in  government  or  religion— or  any  thing  else  that 
gives  rise  to  general  and  long-continued  contention,  naturally  produces  a 
prevailing  disdain  of  authority,  and  boldness  of  thinking  in  the  leaders  of  the 
fray, — together  with  a  kindling  of  the  imagination  and  development  of  in- 
tellect in  a  great  multitude  of  persons,  who,  in  ordinary  times,  would  havo 
vegetated  stupidly  on  the  places  where  fortune  had  fixed  them.  Power 
and  distinction,  and  all  the  higher  prizes  in  the  lottery  of  life,  are  brought 
within  the  reach  of  a  far  larger  proportion  of  the  community ;  and  that 
vivifying  spirit  of  ambition,  which  is  the  true  source  of  all  improvement, 
instead  of  burning  at  a  few  detached  points  on  the  summit  of  society,  now 
pervades  every  portion  of  its  frame.  Much  extravagance,  and,  in  all  pro- 
bability, much  guilt  and  much  misery,  result,  in  the  first  instance,  from 
this  sudden  extrication  of  talent  and  enterprise,  injplaces  where  they  can 
have  no  legitimate  issue,  or  points  of  application.  But  the  contending  ele- 
ments at  last  find  their  spheres,  and  their  balance.  The  disorder  ceases; 
but  the  activity  remains.  The  multitudes  that  had  been  raised  into  in- 
tellectual existence  by  dangerous  passions  and  crazy  illusions,  do  not  all 
relapse  into  their  original  torpor  when  their  passions  are  allayed  and  their 
illusions  dispelled.  There  is  a  great  permanent  addition  to  the  power  and 
the  enterprise  of  the  community ;  and  the  talent  and  the  activity  which  at 
first  envulsed  the  state  by  their  unmeasured  and  misdirected  exertions,  ul- 
timately bless  and  adorn  it,  under  a  more  enlightened  and  less  intemperate 
guidance.  If  we  may  estimate  the  amount  of  this  ultimate  good  by  that  of 
the  disorder  which  preceded  it,  we  cannot  be  too  sanguine  in  our  calcula- 
tions of  the  happiness  that  awaits  the  rising  generation.  The  fermentation, 
it  will  readily  be  admitted,  has  been  long  and  violent  enough  to  extract  all 
the  virtue  of  all  the  ingredients  that  have  been  submitted  to  its  action ;  and 
enough  of 'scum  has  boiled  over,  and  enough  of  pestilent  vapour  been  ex- 
haled, to  afford  a  reasonable  assurance  that  the  residutim  will  be  both  ample 
and  pure.  ^ 

If  this  delight  in  the  spectacle,  and  the  prospect  of  boundless  goofl,  be 
the  first  feeling  that  is  excited  by  the  scene  before  us,  the  second ,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  is  a  stern  and  vindictive  joy  at  the  downfall  of  the  tyrant 
and  the  tyranny  by  whom  that  good  has  been  so  long  intercepted.  We  feel 
no  compassion  for  that  man's  reverses  of  fortune,  whose  heart,  in  the  days 
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his  prosperity,  was  steeled  against  that,  or  any  other  hiiinanising  emotioB. 
He  has  fallen  without  the  pity,  as  he  rose  without  the  love,  of  any  portkm 
of  mankind ;  and  the  admiration  ivhich  was  excited  by  his  talents,  and  ac- 
tivity, and  success,  having  no  solid  stay  in  the  magnanimity  or  genMx»ty 
of  his  character,  has  been  turned,  perhaps  rather  too  eagerly,  into  scorn  and 
derision,  now  that  he  is  deserted  by  fortune,  and  appears  without 
ordinary  resources  in  the  day  of  his  calamity. — We  do  not  think  that 
ambitious  despot  and  sanguinary  conqueror  can  be  too  much  execrated,  or 
too  little  respected  by  mankind ;  but  the  popular  clamour,  at  this  momcDt, 
seems  to  us  to  be  carried  too  far,  even  against  this  very  hateful  individuaJ. 
It  is  now  discovered,  that  he  has  neither  genius  nor  common  sense :  and  he 
is  accused  of  cowardice  for  not  killing  himself,  by  the  very  persons  who 
would  infallibly  have  exclaimed  against  his  suicide,  as  a  clear  proof  of 
weakness  and  folly.  History,  we  think,  will  not  class  him  quite  so  low  as 
the  English  newspapers  of  the  present  day.  He  is  a  creature  to  be  dreaded 
'  and  abhorred,  but  scarcely,  we  think,  to  be  despised,  by  men  of  the  or- 
dinary standard.  His  catastrophe,  so  far  as  it  is  yet  visible,  seems  unsoil- 
able,  indeed,  and  incongruous  with  fte  part  he  has  hitherto  sustained;  but 
we  have  perceived  nothing  in  it  materially  to  alter  the  estimate  whicb  we 
formed  long  ago  of  his  character.  He  still  seems  to  us  a  man  of  oonsnouiiale 
condtict,  valour,  and  decision  in  war,  but  without  the  virtues,  or  eveo  the 
generous  and  social  vices  of  a  soldiei*  of  fortune ; — of  matchless  activity, 
indeed,  and  boundless  ambition,  but  entirely  without  principle,  feeling*  or 
affection; — ^suspicious,  cruel,  and  overbearing; — selfish  and  solitary  in  all 
his  pursuits  and  gratifications; — piroud  and  overweening  to  the  very  borden 
of. insanity; — and  considering  at  last  the  laws  of  honour  and  the  principles 
of  morality  equally  beneath  his  notice  with  the  interests  and  feelings  of  other 
men.  Despising  those  who  submitted  to  his  pretensions,  and  pursuing  wift 
inplacable  hatred  all  who  presumed  to  resist  them,  he  seems  to  hare  gone 
on  in  a  growing  confidencein  his  own  fortune,  and  contempt  for  mankiiid. 
— till  a  serious  check  from  without  showed  him  the  error  of  his  calcula- 
tion, and  betrayed  the  fatal  insecurity  of  a  career  which  reckoned  only  on 
prosperity. 

Over  the  downfall  of  such  a  man,  it  is  fitting  that  the  world  shooid  re- 
joice; a(nd  his  downfall,  and  the  circumstances  with  which  it  has  been  at- 
tended; seem  to  us  to  hold  out  three  several  grounds  of  rejoicing. 

In  the  first  place,  we  think  it  has  established  for  ever  the  utter  imprao- 
(icability  of  any  scheme  of  universal  dominion;  and  proved,  that  Europe 
possesses  sufficient  means  to  maintain  and  assert  the  independence  of  her  se- 
veral states,  in  despite  of  any  power  that  can  be  brought  against  them.  It 
might  formerly  have  been  doubted, — and  many  minds  of  no  abject  cast  were 
depressed  with  more  than  doubts  on  the  subject, — ^whether  the  "kiDdtvided 
sway  which  Rome  exercised  of  old,  by  means  of  superior  skill  and  discipline, 
might  not  be  revived  in  modern  times  by  arrangement,  activity,  and  in- 
timidation,— and  whether,  in  spite  of  the  boasted  intelligence  of  Europe  at 
the  present  day,  the  ready  communication  between  all  its  parts,  and  die 
supposed  weight  of  its  public  opinion,  the  sovereign  of  one  or  two  great 
kingdoms  might  not  subdue  all  the  rest,  by  rapidity  of  movement,  and  de- 
cision of  condbct,  and  retain  them  in  subjection  by  a  strict  system  of  dis- 
arming and  e^tonna^i?^— by  a  constant  interchange  of  armies  and  stations 
—and,  in  short,  by  a  dexterous  and  alert  use  of  those  means  of  extensive 
intelligence  and  communication,  which  their  civilisation  seemed  at  first  to 
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hoM  out  as  tlioir  surest  protection.  The  experiment,  however,  lias  now 
heen  tried ;  and  the  result  is,  that  the  nations  of  Europe  can  never  be  brought 
under  the  rule  of  one  conquering  sovereign.  No  individual,  it  may  be  fairly 
presumed,  will  ever  try  that  blal  experiment  again,  witli  so  many  extraor- 
dinary advantages,  and  chances  of  success,  as  he  in  whose  hands  it  has 
now  finally  miscarried.  The  different  states,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  never 
again  be  found  so  shamefully  unprovided  for  defence — so  long  insensible  to 
their  danger— and,  let  us  not  scruple  at  last  to  speak  the  truth,  so  little 
worthy  of  being  saved — ^as  most  of  tliem  were  at  the  beginning  of  that  awful 
period ;  while  there  is  still  less  chance  of  any  military  sovereign  again  find- 
ing himself  invested  with  the  absolute  disposal  of  so  vast  a  population,  at 
once  habituated  to  war  and  victory  by  the  energies  of  a  popular  revolution, 
aud  disposed  to  submit  to  any  hardships  and  privations  for  a  ruler  who 
would  protect  them  from  a  recurrence  of  revplutionary  tumults.  That  ruler, 
however,  and  that  population,  reinforced  by  immense  drafts  from  the  coun- 
tries he  had  already  over-run,  has  now  been  fairly  beaten  down  by  the 
other  nations  of  Europe,  at  length  cordially  united  by  the  sense  of  their 
common  danger.  Henceforward,  therefore,  they  know  their  strength,  and 
the  means  and  occasions  of  bringing  it  into  action ;  and  the  very  nploriely 
of  tliat  strength,  and  of  the  scenes  in  which  it  has  been  proved,  will  in  all 
probability  prevent  the  recurrence  of  any  necessity  for  proving  it  again. 

The  second  ground  of  rejoicing  in  the  downfall  of  Bonaparte  is  on  account 
of  the  impressive  lesson  it  has  read  to  Ambition,  and  the  striking  illustration 
it  has  afforded,  of  the  inevitable  tendency  of  that  passion  to  bring  to  ruin 
the  power  and  the  greatness  which  it  seeks  so  madly  to  increase.  No  human 
being,  perhaps,  ever  stood  on  so  proud  a  pinnacle  of  worldly  grandeur,  as 
this  insatiable  conqueror  at  the  beginning  of  his  Russiaa  campaign.  Ih^ 
had  done  more— he  had  acquired  more— -and  he  possessed  more,  as  to  actual 
power,  influence,  and  authority,  than  any  individual  that  ever  figured  on 
the  scene  of  European  story.  He  had  visited,  with  a  victorious  army, 
almost  every  capital  of  the  Continent;  and  dictated  the  terms  of  peace  to 
their  astonished  princes.  He  had  consoli«]ated  under  his  immediate 
dominion  a  territory  and  poplilation  apparently  sufficient  to  meet  the  com- 
bination of  all  that  it  did  not  include,  and  interwoven  himself  with  the 
government  of  almost  all  that  was  left.  He  had  cast  down  and  erected 
thrones  at  his  pleasure;  and  surrounded  himself  with  tributary  kings  and 
principalities  of  his  own  creation.  He  had  connected  himself  by  giarriagu 
"wiih  the  proudest  of  the  ancient  sovereigns ;  and  was  at  the  head  of  the 
largest  and  the  finest  army  that  was  ever  assembled  to  desolate  or  dispose  of 
the  world.  Had  he  known  when  to  stop  in  his  aggressions  upon  the  peaces 
and  independence  of  mankind,  it  seems  as  if  this  terrific  sovereignty  might 
bave  been  permanently  established  in  his  person.  But  the  demon  by 
^whom  he  was  possessed  urged  him  on  to  his  fate.  He  could  not  bear  that 
any  power  should  exist  which  did  not  confess  its  dependence  on  him. 
>Yitliout  a  pretext  for  quarrel,  he  attacked  Russia — insulted  Austria— trod 
eontemptuously  on  the  fallen  fortunes  of  Prussia— and  by  new  aggressions, 
and  (he  menace  of  more  intolerable  evils,  drove  them  into  that  league  which 
B-olled  back  the  tide  of  ruin  on  himself,  and  ultimately  hurled  him  into  the 
insignificance  from  which  he  originally  sprung. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  chiefly,  that  we  join  in  the  feeling,  which  we  think 
universal  in  this  country,  of  joy  and  satisfaction  at  the  utter  destruction  of 
tJiis  victim  of  Ambition,— and  at  the  failure  of  those  negotiacions,  whiA 
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would  have  left  him,  though  humbled,  in  possessioD  of  a  soTeragn  sUle^ 
and  of  great  actual  power  and  authority.  We  say  nothing  at  preseot  of  iWe 
policy,  or  the  necessity,  that  may  have  dictated  those  propositions;  baft  the 
actual  result  is  far  more  satisfactory  than  any  condition  of  their  acceptaDce. 
Without  Uiis,  the  lesson  to  Ambition  would  have  been  imperfect,  and  the 
retribution  of  Eternal  Justice  apparently  incomplete.  It  was  filling  that 
the  world  should  see  it  again  demonstrated  by  this  great  example,  that  the 
appetite  of  conquest  is  in  its  own  nature  insatiable ; — and  that  a  being,  onoe 
abandoned  to  that  bloody  career,  is  fated  to  pursue  it  to  the  end ;  and  must 
persist  in  the  work  of  desolation  and  murder,  till  the  accumulated  wron^ 
and  resentments  of  the  harassed  world  sweep  him  from  its  face.  The 
knowledge  of  this  may  deter  some  dangerous  spirits  from  entering  on  a  ooane 
which  will  infallibly  bear  them  on  to  destruction;  and  at  all  events  should 
induce  the  sufferers  to  cut  short  the  measure  of  its  errors  and  miseiies,  hj 
accomplishing  their  doom  at  the  beginning.  Sanguinary  conquerors,  ite 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  should  be  devoted  by  a  {perpetual  proscription,  in  merty 
to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Our  iaat  cause  of  rejoicing  over  this  grand  catastrophe,  arises  from  the 
discredit,  and  even  the  derision,  which  it  has  so  opportunely  thrown  apoe  the 
character  of  conquerors  in  general.  The  thinking  part  of  mankind  did  oot 
perhaps  need  to  be  disabused  upon  this  subject;  but  no  illusion  was  ever  so 
strong,  or  so  pernicious  with  the  multitude,  as  that  which  invested  heroes  of 
his  description  with  a  sort  of  supernatural  grandeur  and  dignity,  and  bent  llie 
spirits  of  men  before  them,  as  beings  intrinsically  entitled  to  the  homage  and 
submission  of  inferior  natures.  It  is  above  all  things  fortunate,  therefore,  when 
this  spell  can  be  broken,  by  merely  reversing  the  operation  by  which  Uhad 
been  imposed ;  when  the  idols  that  success  had  tricked  out  in  the  mock 
attributes  of  divinity  are  stripped  of  their  disguise  by  the  rou^  hand  of 
misfortune,  and  exhibited  before  the  indignant  and  wondering  eyes  oC 
their  admirers,  in  the  naked  littleness  of  humbled  and  helpless  men,  bogging 
life  and  subsistence  from  the  pity  of  their  human  conquerors,  and  spared 
with  safety,  in  consequence  of  their  insignificance.  Such  an  exhibition,  we 
would  fain  hope,  will  rescue  men  for  ever  from  that  most  hiimiHaliag 
devotion,  which  has  hitherto  so  often  tempted  the  ambition,  and  faciliteled 
the  progr^ess  of  conquerors.  It  is  not  in  our  days,  at  least,  that  it  will  be 
forgotten,  that  Bonaparte  turned  out  a  mere  mortal  in  the  end;  and  neither 
in  our  days,  nor  in  those  of  our  children,  is^it  at  all  likely,  that  any  other 
adventurer  will  arise  to  efface  the  impressions  connected  with  that  recollediai 
by  more  splendid  achievements  than  distinguished  the  greater  part  of  his 
career.  The  kind  of  shame,  too,  that  is  felt  by  those  who  have  t>een  the 
victims  and  the  instruments  of  a  being  so  mean,  will  make  it  difGcull  for 
any  successor  to  his  ambition  so  to  overawe  the  minds  of  the  world  agaia; 
and  will  consequently  diminish  the  dread,  while  it  exasperates  the  haibnHf, 
with  which  presumptuous  oppression  ought  always  to  be  regarded. 

If  the  downfall  of  Bonaparte  teach  this  lesson,  and  fix  this  feeling  in  the 
minds  of  men,  we  should  almost  be  tempted  to  say  that  the  miseries  he  has 
inflicted  are  atoned  for;  and  that  his  life,  on  the  whole,  will  have  been 
useful  to  mankind.  Undoubtedly  there  is  no  other  single  source  of 
edness  so  prolific  as  that  strange  fascination  by  which  atrocious  gaiit  k 
verted  into  an  object  of  admiration,  and  the  honours  due  to  the  beneiMrlors 
of  the  human  race  lavished  most  profusely  on  their  destroyers.  A  sovereigB 
who  pursues  schemes  of  conquest  for  the  gratiGcation  of  his  personal 
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b  Deitber  more  nor  less  than  a  being  who  inflicts  Yiolent  death  upon  thou-* 
sands,  and  miseries  still  more  agonising  on  millions  of  innocent  individuals, 
to  relieve  his  own  ennui,  and  divert  the  languors  'of  a  base  and  worthless 
eiistence  ;^— and  if  it  be  true  that  the  chief  excitement  to  such  exploits  is 
found  in  the  false  glory  with  which  the  madness  of  mankind  has  surrounded 
their  successful  performance,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  calculate  how  much  we 
are  indebted  to  him  whose  history  has  contributed  to  dispel  it. 

Next  to  our  delight  at  the  overthrow  of  Bonaparte,  is  our  exultation  at 
the  glory  of  England.  It  is  a  proud  and  honourable  distinction  to  be  able 
te  say,  in  the  end  of  such  a  contest,  that  we  belong  to  the  only  nation  that 
has  never  been  conquered;— to  the  nation  that  set  the  first  example  of  sue-* 
cessful  resistance  to  the  power  that  was  desolating  the  world,— and  who  al- 
ways stood  erect,  though  sdie  sometimes  stood  alone,  before  it.  From  Eng* 
land  alone,  that  power,  to  which  all  the  rest  have  successively  bowed,  has 
won  no  trophies,  and  extorted  no  submission;  on  the  coiHrary,  she  has  been 
constantly  baffled  and  disgraced  whenever  she  has  grappled  directly  with 
the  might  and  the  energy  of  England.  During  the  proudest  part  of  her  cob- 
tinental  career,  England  drove  her  ships  from  the  ocean^  and  annihilated  her 
colonies  and  her  commerce.  The  first  French  army  that  capitulated,  capi*- 
tulated  to  the  English  forces  in  Egypt;  and  Lord  Wellington  is  the  only 
commander  against  whom  six  French  marshals  have  successively  tried  in 
vmn  to  procure  any  advantage. 

The  efforts  of  England  have  not  always  been  well  directed,^— nor  her  en- 
deavours to  rouse  the  other  nations  of  Europe  very>  wisely  timed; — hut  she 
has  set  a  magnificevit  example  of  unconquerable  fortitude  and  unalterable 
constancy;  and  tfiay  claim  the  proud  distinction  of  having  kept  alive  the  sa- 
cred flame  of  liberty  and  the  spirit  of  national  independence,  when  the  chili 
of  general  apprehension,  and  the  rushing  whirlwind  of  conquest,  had  appa*- 
rently  extinguished  them  for  ever,  in  the  other  nations  of  the  earth.  No 
course  of  prosperity,  indeed,  and  no  harvest  of  ultimate  success,  ^n  eveir 
extinguish  the  regret  of  all  the  true  friends  of  our  national  glory  ana  happi- 
ness, for  the  many  preposterous,  and  the  occasiotial  disreputable,  expedi- 
tions, in  which  English  blood  was  more  than  unprofitably  wasted,  and  Eng-- 
lish  character  more  than  imprudently  involved;  nor  can  the  delightful  as* 
surance  of  our  actual  deliverance  from  danger  eflace  the  remembrance  of 
the  tremendous  hazard  to  which  we  were  so  long  exposed  by  the  obstinate 
misgovernment  of  Ireland.  These,  however,  were  the  sins  of  the  govern- 
ment,— and  do  not  at  all  detract  from  the  excellent  spirit  of  the  people,  to 
whidi,  in  its  main  bearings,  it  was  necessary  for  the  government  to  conform. 
That  spirit  was  always,  we  believe  universally,  a  spirit  of  strong  attachment 
to  the  country  and  of  stern  resolution  to  do  all  things,  and  to  sufier  all 
fliingg  in  its  cause : — mingled  with  more  or  less  confidence,  or  more  or  less 
anxiety,  according  to  the  temper  or  the  information  of  individuals, — but 
sound,  steady,  and  erect,  we  believe,  upon  the  whole, — and  equally  deter- 
mined to  risk  all  for  independence,  whether  it  was  believed  to  be  in  great 
or  in  little  danger. 

Of  our  own  sentiments  and  professions,  and  of  the  consistency  of  our 
avowed  principles  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  this  momentous  period,  it  would 
be  impertinent  to  speak  at  large,  in  discussing  so  great  a  theme  as  the  faor 
nour  of  our  common  country.  None  of  our  readers,  and  noneof  our  censors, 
ean  be  more  persuaded  than  we  are  of  the  extreme  insignificance  of  such  a 
discnsston — and  not  many  of  them  can  feel  more  completely  indifferent 
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about  llie  aspersions  with  which  we  hare  been  distinguished,  or  more  fnllf 
eonyinced  of  the  ullimale  justice  of  pubUe  opinion.  We  shall  make  no  »- 
swer  therefore  to  the  sneers  and  calumiries  of  which  it  has  beeo  thought 
worth  while  to  make  as  the  subject^  except  jost  to  sa;f ,  that  if  any  man  cm 
read  what  we  have  written  on  public  affairs,  and  entertain  any  serioua  doubt 
of  our  zeal  for  the  safety,  the  honour,  aM  the  freedom  of  England,  be  mut 
attach  a  different  meaning  to  all  these  phrases  from  that  whith  we  liaTe  most 
sincerely  believed  to  belong  to  them;  and  that,  though  ^e  do  not  prefend 
to  have  either  foreseen  or  foretold  the  happy  events  tlAit  havo  so  lately  as- 
tonished the  world,  we  cannot  fail  i6  see  is  them  tte  most  gratifying  coofip- 
mation  of  the  very  doctrines  we  have  been  the  loihgost  and  the  moat  ioodly 
abused  for  asserting. 

The  most  important  of  these  doMrines  was,  thai  France  could  not  now  be 
successfully  resisted,  unless  all  the  other  great  powers  were  united  agnnit 
her; — and  that  it  was  playing  her  game,  therefore,  and  casting  away  Ike 
last  hope  of  the  world,  to  excite  one  o^  two  of  them  to  the  conteaC,  till  Iks 
co-operation  of  the  rest  could  be  secured*  The  fate  of  all  former  eampaiKBi, 
and  the  fate  of  the  last,  have  equally  illustrated  this  observation.  France 
rose  more  audaciously  triumphant  from  the  result  of  all  these  mtnor  cmJi- 
tions-^and  she  fell  before  the  first  impulse  of  that  great  one  which  «e  iMd 
always  recommended.  Europe  sunk  into  deeper  despondency  and  hmm-^ 
liation  from  the  impotent  and  premature  attempts  which  we  had  ventured 
to  deprecate,  and  she  was  restored  at  once  by  tint  united  effort,  from  winch 
alone  we  had  always  said  that  her  salvation  was  to  be  expected. 

Our  other  leading  doctrine  was,  that  there  was  but  little  hope  of  an  ef- 
fectual resistance  to  France  till  the  body  of  the  people  in  the  (KOerent  na- 
tions of  Europe  could  be  made  to  take  part  heartily  with  their  goTenmeais 
in  the  cause; — and  here,  too,  the  event  has  corresponded  with  car  predtctmL 
The^greater  part  of  the  late  wars  against  France  were  undertaken  hy  Iha 
respeetij|e  courts  who  were  engaged  in  them,  witfaouiany  regard  to  llmdia- 
position  of  their  people ;  who  were  long  indifforenlf ,  and  in  many  inrtian  i 
disaffected  to  the  cause.  Their  success  accordingly  was  such  aa  might  haie 
been  expected.  But  after  repeated  shocks  of  national  miafertnues 
thrown  the  sovereigns  more  entirely  on  the  attachment  of  their  people^ 
especially  after  these  people  had  successively  tasted  of  die  bitternesaot  ~ 
dominion,  and  learned  by  experience  the  miserable  late  that  awaited  Ihb 
vfctlms  of  such  a  foe,  the  war  assumed  a  different  complexion,  and  was 
waged  wHh  a  different  Spirit; —  campaignabecanie  obstinate,  aad  soppKes 
inexhaustible.  The  ardour  of  the  troops  encouraged  their  lead^ft  to  la 
enterprising,  and  it  soon  appeared  that  thrones  might  be  overturned, 
nations  remained  unconquered. 

These,  we  think,  were  the  chief  of  our  heresies;  and  we  really 
perceive  that  the  events  of  the  last  six  months  should  bring  shame  to 
supporters;  and  least  of  all  in  a  country  where  the  war  againat  France 
always  been  successful,  precisely  bebause  it  has  been  the  war  of  the , 
and  because  the  people  are  free.    Of  Spain,  we  think  as  we  havd  alwa%a 
thought.    Of  Russia,  we  are  most  wilfiog  to  believe  that  we  have 
somewhat  rashly; — thoi^h  its  condition  under  Paul  must  have 
nothing  so  little  as  its  condition  under  Alexamler. 

The  last  sentiment  in  which  we  think  all  candid  ohservera  of  the 
great  eventa  must  cordially  agree,  is  that  of  admirati<9i  and  pore  nad 
gled  approbation  of  the  magnanimity,  the  prudence,  the  dignity,  and  far 
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bearance  of  the  Allies.     There  has  been  something  in  the  manner  of  these 
^traordinary  transactions  as  valuable  as  the  substance  of  what  has  been 
achieved,— «nd,  if  possible,  still  more  meritorious.    History  records  no 
ioBtance  of  union  so  faithful  and  complete — of  councils  so  6rm— of  gallan* 
try  so  generou^-^-of  moderation  so  digni6ed  and  wise.     In  reading  the  ad-* 
dresses  of  the  allied  sovereigns  to  the  people  of  Europe  and  of  France;  and, 
aliove  all,  in  tracing  every  step  of  their  de){neanour  after  they  got  possession 
of  the  metropolis,  we  seem  to  be  transported  from  the  vulgar  and  disgust- 
ing realities  of  actual  story,  to  the  beautiful  imaginations  and  exalted  fictions 
of  poetry  and  romance.     The  proclamation  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  tho 
military  men  who  might  be  in  Paris  on  his  arrival— bis  address  to  the  Se- 
nate—the terms  in  which  he  has  always  spoken  of  his  fallen  adversary,  are  alt 
eenceived  in  the  very  highest  strain  of  nobleness  and  wisdom.    They  have 
all  tho  spirit,  the  courtesy,  the  generosity,  of  the  age  of  chivalry;  and  all  tlie 
Uberahly  and  mildhess  of  that  of  philosophy.    The  disciple  of  Fenelon  could 
not  have  conducted  himself  with  more  perfect  amiableness  and  grandeur; 
and  the  fabulous  hero  of  the  most  sublime  and  philanthropic  of  all  moralists 
has  been  equalled,  if  not  outdone,  by  a  Russian  monarch,  in  the  first  flush 
and  tumult  of  his  victory,     The  sublimity  of  the  scene,  indeed,  and  the  merit 
of  the  actors,  will  not  be  fairly  appreciated,  if  we  do  not  recollect  lliat  tliey 
were  arbitrary  sovereigns,  who  had  been  trained  rather  to  consult  their  own 
feelings  than  the  rights  of  mankind — who  had  been  disturbed  on  their  he- 
reditary thrones  by  the  wanton  aggression  of  the  man  who  now  lay  at  their 
mercy — and  had  seen,  their  territories  wasted,  their  people  butchered,  and 
their  capitals  pillaged,  by  him  they  had  at  last  chased  to  his  den,  and  upon 
whose  capital,  and  whose  people,  they  might  now  repay  tlie  insults  that  had 
been  offered  to  theirs.    They  judged  more  magnanimously,  however ;  and 
they  judged  more  wisely — for  their  own  glory,  for  the  objects  they  had  in 
view,  and  for  the  general  interests  of  humanity.    By  their  generous  for- 
bearance, and  singular  moderation,  they  not  only  put  their  adversary  in  the 
wrong  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  but  tliey  made  him  appear  Utile  and  fero* 
cious  in  comparison;  and,  while,  overbearing  all  opposition  by  superior 
force,  and  heroic  resolution,  they  paid  due  honour  to  the  valour  by  which 
they  had  been  resisted,  and  gave  no  offence  to  that  national  pride  which 
might  have  presented  the  greatest  of  all  obstacles  to  their  success.    From  the 
Leaning  to  the  end  of  their  hostile  operations,  they  avoided  naming  the 
name  of  the  ancient  family ;  and  not  in  words  merely,  but  in  the  whole 
strain  and  tenour  of  their  conduct,  respected  (he  inherent  right  of  the  na- 
lioB  to  choose  its  own  government,  and  stipulated  for  nothing  but  what  was 
indispensable  for  the  saibty  of  its  neighbours.     Born,  as  they  were,  to  unli- 
mited thrones,  and  accustomed  in  their  own  persons  to  the  cxiercise  of  power 
that  admitted  but  little  control,  they  did  not  scruple  to  declare  publicly, 
that  France,  at  least,  was  cnlitled  to  a  larger  measure  of  freedom;  and  that 
ttie  intelligence  of  its  population  entitled  it  to  a  sharein  itsown  government. 
They  cxerled  themselves  sincerely  to  mediate  between  the  different  parlies 
that  might  be  supposed  to  exist  in  the  slate ;  and  treated  each  with  a  Fespect 
that  taught ilsopponentsXhat  theymightcoalesccwilhoutl)eing  dishonoured. 
[n  Ihis  way  the  seeds  of  civil  discord,  which  such  a  crisis  could  scarcely 
bave  failed  to  quicken^  have,  we  trust,  bc^en  almost  entirely  destroyed ; 
and  if  France  escapes  the  vsitation  of  internal  di^s^nsion,  it  will  be  chiefly 
owing  to  the  considerate  and  magnanimous  prudence  of  those  very  ^rsoos 
lo  whom  Europe  has  been  indebted  for  her  deliverance. 
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In  (liis  high  and  unqualified  praise,  it  is  a  singular  isatisfiaclibn  to  us  to  be 
able  to  say,  that  our  own  goternment  seems  fully  entitled  to  participate,  la 
the  whole  of  those  most  important  proceedings,  the  ministry  of  Engiand  ap* 
pears  to  hare  conducted  itself  with  wisdom,  moderation,  and  propriety.  la 
spite  of  the  vehement  clamours  of  their  own  party,  and  the  repugnanoe  wlikk 
was  said  to  exist  in  higher  quarters  to  any  negociation  with  Bonaparte,  they 
are  understood  to  have  adhered  with  laudable  firmness  to  the  clear  poKcy  «l 
.  not  disjoining  their  country  from  that  great  confederacy,  tbrou^  whkk, 
alone,  either  peace  or  victory  was  rationally  to  be  expected : — and,  going 
heartily  along  with  their  allies,  both  in  their  unrivalled  efforts  and  in  tbor 
heroic  forbearance,  they  too  refrained  from  recognising  the  ancient  funfly, 
till  they  were  invited  to  return  by  the  spontaneous  voice  of  their  own  m* 
tion ;  and  thus  gave  them  the  glory  of  being  recalled  by  affection,  instead  af 
being  replaced  by  force;  while  the  nation,  which  force  would  either  have 
divided,  or  disgusted  entire,  did  all  that  was  wanted,  as  (he  free  act  of  their 
own  patriotism  and  wisdom.  Considering  the  temper  that  had  longbeea 
fostered,  and  the  tone  that  had  been  maintained  among  their  warmest  sop- 
)H>rters  at  home,  we  think  this  conduct  of  the  ministry  entitled  to  theh^gbert 
credit;  and  we  give  it  our  praise  now,  with  the  same  freedom  and  saoerity 
with  which  we  pledge  ourselves  to  bestow  our  censure,  whenever  they  do 
any  thing  that  seems  to  call  for  that  less  grateful  exercise  of  our  duty. 

Having  now  indulged  ourselves,  by  expressing  a  few  of  the  seotimeiils 
that  are  irresistibly  suggested  by  the  events  that  lie  before  us,  we  torn  to  am 
more  laborious  and  appropriate  vocation,  of  speculating  on  the  nature  antf 
consequences  of  those  events.  Is  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  the  berf 
possible  issue  of  the  long  struggle  that  has  preceded  ?  Will  it  lead  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  free  government  in  France  ?  Will  it  be  favourable  to  the  ge- 
neral interest  of  liberty  in  England  and  the  rest  of  the  world?  These  aregretf 
and  momentous  questions,  which  we  are  far  from  presuming  to  thioi.  we 
can  answer  explicitly,  without  the  assistance  of  that  great  expositor — ^Ttaie. 
Yet  we  should  think  the  man  unworthy  of  the  great  felicity  of  having  livvd 
to  the  present  day,  who  could  help  asking  them  of  himself;  and 
stand  in  the  particular  predicament  of  being  obliged  to  try  at  least  for 

The  first,  we  think,  is  the  easiest;  and  we  scarcely  scruple  to  answer  it 
positively  in  the  affirmative.  We  know,  indeed,  that  there  are  many  who 
think,  that  a  permanent  change  of  dynasty  might  have  afforded  a  better 
guarantee  against  the  return  of  those  ancient  prejudices  and  abuses  wbick 
first  gave  rise  to  the  revolution,  and  may  again  reproduce  all  its  disasteis; 
and  that  France,  reduced  within  moderate  limits,  would,  under  such  a  dy- 
nasty, both  have  served  better  as  a  permanent  warning  to  other  states  of  the 
danger  of  such  abuses,  and  been  less  likely  to  unite  itself  with  any  of  theoii 
corrupt  governments,  in  schemes  against  the  internal  liberty  or  national  in- 
dependence of  the  great  European  commonwealth.  And  we  are  br  fiDta 
under-rating  the  value  of  these  suggestions.  But  there  are  considerations  of 
more  urgent  and  immediate  importance,  that  seom  to  leave  no  room  for  he- 
sitation in  the  present  position  of  affairs. 

In  the  first  place,  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  seems  the  natural  aad 
only  certain  end  of  that  series  of  revolutionary  movements,  and  that  ioag 
and  disastrous  experiment,  which  have  so  awfully  overshadowed  the  freedom 
and  happiness  of  the  world.  It  naturally  figures  as  the  final  completion  of 
a  cycle  of  convulsions  and  miseries,  and  presents  itself  to  the  imagiDalion  as 
Ihe  point  at  which  (he  tempest-shaken  vessel  of  the  state  again  reaches  the 
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haven  of  tranquillity  from  the  stormy  ocean  of  revolution.  Nor  is  it  merely 
\o  the  imagination,  or  through  the  mediation  of  such  figures,  that  this  truth 
presents  itself.  To  the  coldest  reason  it  is  manifest  that,  by  the  restoration 
of  the  old  line,  the  whole  tremendous  evils  of  a  disputed  title  to  the  crown 
are  at  once  obviated ;  for  when  the  dynasty  of  Napoleon  has  once  lostpo^^^^- 
*  stOB^  it  has  lost  ali  upon  which  its  pretensions  could  ever  have  been  founded, 
and  may  fairly  be  considered  as  annihilated  and  extinguished  for  ever.  The 
novelty  of  a  government  is  in  all  cases  a  prodigious  inconvenience;  but  if 
it  be  substantially  unpopular,  and  the  remnants  of  an  old  government  at  hand, 
its  insecurity  becomes  obviously  alarming;  and  nothing  but  great  severity 
and  great  success  can  give  it  even  the  appearance  of  stability.  Now,  the 
government  of  Napoleon  was  not  only  new  and  oppressive,  and  consequently 
insecure,  but  it  was  absolutely  dissolved  and  at  an  end,  before  the  period  had 
arrived  at  which  alone  the  reetoration  of  the  Bourbons  could  be  made  a  sub- 
ject of  deliberation. 

The  chains  of  the  Continent,  in  fact,  were  broken  at  Lcjpsic  :  and  the 
despotic  sceptre  of  the  great  nation  cast  down  to  the  earth,  as  soon  as  the 
Allies  set  foot  as  conquerors  on  lis  ancient  territory.  If  the  Bourbons  were 
not  then  to  be  restored,  there  were  only  three  other  ways  of  settling  the 
government — to  leave  Bonaparte  at  the  head  of  a  limited  and  reduced  mo- 
narchy :  to  vest  the  sovereignty  in  his  infant  son  :  or  to  call  or  permit  some 
new  adventurer  to  preside  over  an  entire  new  constitution,  republican  or 
monarchical,  as  might  be  most  agreeable  to  his  supporters.  The  first  would 
have  been  fraught  with  measureless  evils  to  France,  and  dangerous  to  all  her 
neighbours:  but,  fortunately,  though  it  was  tried,  it  was  in  its  own  na- 
ture impracticable:  and  Napoleon  knew  this  well  enough  when  he  rejected 
the  propositions  made  to  him  at  Chatillon.  He  knew  well  enough  what  stuff 
his  Parisians  and  his  senators  were  made  of,  and  what  were  the  only  terms 
upon  which  the  nation  would  submit  to  his  dominion.  He  knew  that  he 
had  no  hold  of  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  ruled  but  in  their  fears  and 
their  vanity — that  he  held  his  throne  only  because  he  had  identified  his  own 
greatness  with  the  glory  of  France,  and  surrounded  himself  with  a  vast 
army,  drawn  from  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  so  posted  and  divided  as  to 
be  secured  against  any  general  spirit  of  revolt.  The  moment  this  army  was 
ruined,  therefore,  and  became  back  a  beaten  and  humbled  sovereign,  he 
felt  that  his  sovereignty  was  at  an  end.  To  rule  at  atl,  it  was  necessary  that 
he  should  rule  with  glory,  and  with  full  possession  of  the  means  of  intimi- 
dation. As  soon  as  these  left  him,  his  throne  must  have  tottered  to  its  fall. 
Royalist  factions  and  republican  factions  would  have  arisen  in  every  part  of 
the  nations-discontent  and  insurrection  would  have  multiplied  in  the  ca- 
pital and  in  the  provinces :  and  if  not  cut  off  by  the  arm  of  some  new  com- 
petitor, he  must  soon  have  been  overwhelmed  in  the  tempest  of  civil  com- 
motion. The  second  plan  would  have  been  less  dangerous  to  other  states, 
but  still  more  Impracticable  with  a  view  to  France  itself.  The  nerveless 
arm  of  an  infant  could  never  have  wielded  the  iron  sceptre  of  Napoleon :  and 
his  weakness,  and  the  utter  want  of  native  power  or  influence  in  the  members 
of  his  family,  would  have  invited  all  sorts  of  pretensions,  and  called  forth  to 
open  day  all  the  wild  terrific  factions  which  the  terror  of  his  father's  power 
bad  chased  for  a  season  to  their  dens  of  darkness.  Jealousy  of  the  influence 
of  Austria,  too,  would  have  facilitated  the  deposition  of  the  baby  despot : 
and  even  if  his  state  could  have  been  upheld,  it  is  plain  that  it  could  have 
been  only  byjhe  faithful  energy  of  his  predecessor's  ministers  of  oppression, 
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and  thai  (he  dynasty  of  Napoleon  could  only  have  raainfaioed  itadf  by  the 
arts  and  the  crimes  of  its  founder.  The  (bird  expedient  most  plainly  hate 
been  the  most  inexpedient  and  unmerciful  of  all :  since,  after  the  expeneon 
of  the  last  twenty  years,  we  may  venture  to  say  with  confidence  it  cooM 
only  have  led,  through  a  repetition  of  those  monstrous  disorders  oYerwiiick 
reason  has  blushed  and  humanity  sickened  so  long,  to  the  dead  repose  of* 
another  military  despotism. 

The  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  therefore,  we  conceive,  was  an  act,  not 
merely  of  wisdom,  but  of  necessity :  or  of  thatstrong  and  obvious  ezpedieney, 
with  a  view  either  to  peace  or  security,  which  in  politics  amounts  to  neces-- 
sity.  It  is  a  separate,  however,  or  at  least  an  ulterior  question,  miieflier 
this  restoration  is  likely  to  give  a  free  government  to  France,  or  to  briagit 
back  to  the  condition  of  its  old  arbitrary  monardiy  ?— -a  question,  certairiy, 
of  great  interest  and  curiosity,  and  upon  which  it  does  not  appear  to  osffaal 
the  politicians  of  this  country  are  by  any  means  agreed. 

There  are  many,  we  think,  who  cannot  be  brought  to  understand  thit 
the  restoration  of  the  ancient  line  can  mean  any  thing  else  but  the  restoratioD 
of  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  monarchy — who  take  it  for  granted  that 
they  must  return  to  the  substantial  exercise  of  all  their  former  findiaBs, 
and  conceive  that  all  restraints  upon  the  sovereign  authority,  and  aH  stipii- 
lations  in  favour  of  public  liberty,  must  be  locked  upon  with  contempt  and 
aversion,  and  be  speedily  swept  away  as  vestiges  of  that  tremendous  revo* 
lution,  the  whole  brood  and  progenv  of  which  must  be  held  in  abhorrence 
at  the  court  of  the  new  monarch  :  and  truly,  when  we  remember  what  Mr. 
Fox  has  said  with  so  much  solemnity  upon  this  subject,  and  call  to  mind 
the  occasion  with  reference  to  which  he  has  declared,  that  ''a  restoratioa  is 
for  the  most  part  the  most  pernicious  of  all  revolutions,"  it  is  not  easy  to 
divest  ourselves  of  apprehensions  that  such  may  in  some  d^ree  be  the  con- 
sequence of  the  events  over  which  we  are  rejoicing.  Yet  the  drcumstancea  of 
the  present  case,  we  will  confess,  do  not  seem  to  us  to  warrant  such  appre 
hensions  in  their  full  extent :  and  our  augury,  upon  the  whole,  is  faTounhk 
upon  this  branch  of  the  question  also. 

.  They  who  think  diflerently,  and  who  hope,  or  fear,  that  things  are  to  fo 
back  exactly  to  the  state  in  which  they  were  in  1788 :  and  that  all  (hDsirf- 
f'^rings,  and  all  the  sacrifices,  of  the  intermediate  period,  are  to  be  iBTun, 
look  only,  as  it  appears  to  us,  to  the  naked  fact,  that  the  old  line  of  king^  ii 
restored,  and  the  ancient  nobility  re-established  in  their  honours.  Tbef 
consider  the  case,  as  it  would  have  been,  if  this  restoration  bad  been  eflectaa 
by  the  triumphant  return  of  the  emigrants  from  Coblentz  in  1792 — by  Ik 
success  of  the  royalist  arms  in  La  Vendue— -or  by  the  general  prevalcsice  «f 
a  royalist  party,  spontaneously  regenerated  over  the  kingdom  :  fofgeOiag 
that  the  ancient  family  has  only  been  recalled  in  a  crisis  brought  on  by  forei^i 
successes,  when  the  actual  government  was  virtually  dissolfed,  and  noal- 
temative  left  to  the  nation  but  those  which  we  have  just  enumerated  :— ftir- 
getting  that  it  is  not  restored  unconditionally,  and  as  a  DMtler  of  ri^t,  but 
rather  called  anew  to  the  throne,  upon  terms  and  stipulations,  propounded 
in  the  name  of  agnation,  free  to  receive  or  to  reject  it :  forgetting  that 
terval  of  twenty-five  long  years  has  separated  the  subjects  from  the  sove 
and  broken  all  those  ties  of  habitual  loyalty,  by  which  a  people  is  most  ef- 
fectually bound  to  an  hereditary  monarch  ;  and  that  these  years,  filled  with 
ideas  of  democratic  licence,  or  despotic  oppression,  cajinot  have  tended  lo 
osier  associations  favourable  to  royalty,  or  to  propagate  kindly 
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of  Iho  connexion  of  subject  and  king ; — forgetting,  above  all,  that  along  with 
her  ancient  monarchy,  a  new  legislative  body  is  associated  in  the  govern- 
ment of  France, — that  a  constitution  has  been  actually  adopted,  by  which  the 
powers  of  those  monarchs  may  be  eflectually  controlled  ;  and  that  the  il- 
lustrious person  who  has  ascended  the  throne,  has  already  bound  himself  to 
govern  according  to  that  constitution,  and  to  assume  no  power  with  which  it 
does  not  expressly  invest  him. 

If  Louis  XVIII.,  then,  trained  in  the  school  of  misfortune,  and  seeing 
and  feeling  all  the  permanent  changes  that  these  twenty-five  eventful  years 
have  wrought  in  the  condition  of  his  people; — if  this  monarch,  mild,  ho- 
nourable, and  unambitious  as  he  is  understood  to  be  in  his  character,  is  but 
faithful  to  his  oath,  grateful  to  his  deliverers,  and  observant  of  the  counsels 
of  his  most  prudent  and  magnanimous  Allies,  he  will  feel,  that  he  is  not  the 
lawful  inheritor  of  the  powers  that  belonged  to  his  predecessor;  that  his 
crown  is  not  the  cro;Kro  of  Louis  XVI. ;  and  that  to  assert  his  privileges, 
would  be  to  provoke  his  fate.  By  this  time,  he  probably  knows  enough  of 
the  nature  of  his  countrymen,  perhaps  we  should  say  of  mankind  in  general, 
not  to  rely  too  much  on  those  warm  expressions  of  love  and  loyalty,  with 
which  his  accession  has  been  hailed,  and  which  would  probably  have  been 
lavished  with  equal  profusion  on  his  antagonist,  if  victory  had  again  attended 
his  arms  in  this  last  and  decisive  contest.  We  do  not  doubt,  that  he  is  more 
acceptable  to  the  body  of  the  nation,  than  the  despot  he  has  supplanted ;  and 
that  some  recotlcctioos  or  traditions  of  a  more  generous  loyalty  than  the 
sullen  nature  of  that  ungracious  ruler  either  invited  or  admitted,  have  min- 
gled themselves  with  the  hopes  of  peace  and  of  liberty,  which  must  be  the 
chief  solid  ingredients  in  his  welcome;  and  acting  upon  the  constitutional 
vivacity  of  the  people,  and  the  servility  of  mobs,  always  ready  to  lackey  the 
heels  of  the  successful,  have  taken  the  form  of  ardent  affection,  and  the  most 
sincere  devoledness  and  attachment.  But  we  think  it  is  very  apparent,  that 
there  is  no  great  love  or  spontaneous  zeal  for  the  Bourbons  in  the  body  of 
the  French  nation ;  that  the  joy  so  tardily  manifested  for  their  return  is 
grounded  upon  the  hope  of  great  consequential  benefits  to  themselves,  and 
that  there  is  no  personal  attachment,  which  will  lead  them  to  submit  to  any 
thing  that  may  be  supposed  to  be  encroaching,  or  felt  to  be  oppressive.  It 
will  probably  require  great*  temper  and  great  management  in  the  new  so- 
vereigns to  exercise,  without  offence,  the  powers  with  which  they  are  legi- 
timately invested;  but  their  danger  will  be  great,  indeed,  if  they  suddenly 
attempt  to  go  beyond  them.  With  temper  and  circumspection,  they  may 
ia  time  establish  the  solid  foundations  of  a  splendid,  though  limited,  throne; 
if  they  aspire  again  to  be  absolute,  they  will  soon  cease  to  reign. 

The  restoration  of  the  old  nobility  seems,  at  first  sight,  a  more  hazardous 
operation  than  that  of  the  ancient  monarchs ; — but  the  danger  is  moreap-* 
parent  than  real.  The  various  inclemencies  of  a  twenty-five  years,  exile 
have  sadly  thinned  the  ranks  of  tliose  rash  and  sanguine  spirits  that  as- 
sembled at  Coblentz  in  1792,  and  may  be  presumed  to  have  tamed  the  pride 
and  lowered  the  pretensions  of  the  few  that  remain.  A  great  multitude  of 
families  have  become  extinct, — a  still  greater  number  had  reconciled  them- 
selves to  the  Imperial  government, — and  the  small  remnant  that  have  con-* 
tinned  faithful  to  the  fortunes  of  their  royal  master  will  probably  be  satisfied 
with  the  conditions  of  his  return.  Thus  dwindl.ed  in  number,— decayed  in 
fortune,— 'and  divided  by  diversities  of  conduct  that  will  not  be  speedily  for-* 
gotten,  we  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  great  hazard  of  their  attempting 
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either  to  assert  those  privileges,  or  to  assume  that  tone,  by  which  they  for- 
merly revolted  the  inferior  classes  of  the  slate,  and  would  now  be  considered 
as  invading  the  just  rights  and  constitutional  dignity  of  the  other  citizens. 

We  do  not  see  any  thing,  therefore,  in  (he  restoration  itself,  either  of  the 
Prince  or  of  his  nobles,  that  seems  to  us  very  dangerous  to  the  freedom  of 
the  people,  or  very  likely  to  pervert  those  constitutional  provisions  by  which 
it  is  understood  that  their  freedom  is  to  be  secured.    Yet  we  did  not  need 
the  example  that  France  herself  has  so  often  afforded,  to  make  us  distrustful 
of  constitutions  on  paper; — ^and  are  not  only  far  from  feeling  assured  of  the 
practical  benefits  that  are  to  result  from  this  new  experiment,  but  are  per- 
fectly convinced  that  all  the  benefit  that  does  result  must  be  ascribed,  not  la 
the  wisdom  of  the  actual  institutions,  but  to  the  continued  operation  of  those 
circumstances  in  point  of  fact,  by  which  these  institutions  have  been  sqg- 
gested,  and  by  the  permanent  pressure  of  which  alone  their  operation  am 
yet  be  secured.     The  bases  of  the  new  constitution  sound  well,  eertunly; 
and  may  be  advantageously  contrasted  with  the  famous  declaration  of  llie 
rights  of  man ,  which  initiated  the  labours  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.    But 
the  truth  is,  that  the  bases  of  most  paper  constitutions  sound  well ;  and  that 
principles  not  much  less  wise  and  liberal  than  those  which  we  now  liope  to 
see  reduced  into  practice  have  been  laid  down  in  most  of  the  constitutions 
which  have  proved  utterly  ineffectual  within  the  last  25  years,  to  repress 
popular  disorder  or  despotic  usurpation  in  this  very  coimtry.     The  consti- 
tution now  adopted  by  Louis  XVIIL  is  not  very  unlike  that  which  was  im- 
posed on  his  unfortunate  predecessor  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  io  1790;  and 
it  certainly  leaves  less  power  to  the  crown  than  was  conceded  by  thai  first 
arrangement.    Yet  the  power  vested  in  Louis  XY L  was  found  quite  inade- 
quate to  protect  the  regal  office  against  the  encroachments  of  an  insane  de- 
mocracy;  and  the  throne  was  overthrown  by  the  sudden  irruption  of  thepo* 
pular  part  of  the  government.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  still  more  remariKable 
that  the  constitution  now  about  to  be  put  on  its  trial  is  yet  more  like  theeon- 
stitution  adopted  by  Bonaparte  on  his  accession  to  the  sovereign  aotbority. 
He,  too,  had  a  Senate  and  a  Legislative  Body, — ^and  trial  by  jary, — and 
tmiversal  eligibility, — and  what  was  pretended  to  be  liberty  of  prialing. 
The  freedom  of  the  people,  in  short,  was  as  wqH  guarded  in  most  lespeds 
by  the  words  and  the  forms  of  that  constitution,  as  they  are  by  those  of  ihb 
which  is  now  under  consideration ;  and  yet  those  words  and  forms  were 
found  to  be  no  obstacle  at  all  to  the  practical  exercise  and  systematic  es- 
tablishment of  the  most  atrocious  despotism  that  Europe  has  ever  witnessed. 
What  then  shall  we  say?    Since  the  same  institutions,  and  the  same  sort 
of  balance  of  power,  give  at  one  time  too  much  weight  to  the  crown,  and  ai 
another  too  much  indulgence  to  popular  feeling,  shall  we  conclude  that  A 
sorts  of  institutions  and  balances  are  indifferent  or  nugatory?  or  only,  that 
their  efficacy  depends  greatly  on  the  circumstances  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied, and  on  the  actual  balance  and  relation  in  which  the  different  orden 
of  the  state  previously  stood  to  each  other?    The  last,  we  think,  is  the  ody 
sane  conclusion;  and  it  is  by  altending4o  the  conditions  which  it  involves, 
that  we  shall  be  enabled  to  conjecture,  whether  an  experiment,  that  has  twice 
failed  already  in  so  signal  a  manner,  is  now  likely  to  be  attended  with  success^ 
When  a  limited  monarchy  was  proposed  for  France  in  1790,  the  whole 
body  of  the  nation  had  just  emancipated  itself  by  force  from  a  state  of  po- 
litical vassalage,  and  had  begun  to  feel  the  delight  and  intoxication  of  that 
consciousness  of  power  which  tempts  at  first  to  so  many  experimenls  on  its 
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reality  and  eilent.  New  to  the  exercise  of  this  power,  and  jealous  of  its 
security  6o  long  as  any  of  those  institutions  remained  which  had  so  long  re- 
pressed or  withheld  it,  they  first  improvidently  subverted  all  that  was  left  of 
their  ancient  establishments ;  and  then,  from  the  same  impetuosity  of  in- 
experience, they  split  into  factions  that  began  with  abuse,  and  ended  in 
bloodshed ;  and,  setting  out  with  an  extreme  zeal  for  reason  and  humanity, 
plunged  themselves  very  speedily  in  the  very  abyss  of  atrocity  and  folly. 
In  such  a  violent  state  of  the  public  mind,  no  institutions  had  any  chance  of 
being  permanent.  The  root  of  the  evil  was  in  the  suddenness  of  the  eilri- 
cation  of  such  a  volume  of  political  energy,— or  rather,  perhaps,*  in  thi  ar- 
rangements by  which  it  had  been  so  long  pent  up  and  compressed.  The  only 
true  policy  would  have  been  for  those,  whose  interest  or  judgment  en- 
abled them  to  see  the  hazards  upon  which  the  newsprung  enthusiasts  were 
rushing — to  have  thrown  themselves  into  their  ranks; — to  have  united  cor- 
dially with  those  who  were  least  insane  or  intemperate ;  and,  by  going  along 
with  them  at  all  hazards,  tohave  retarded  the  impetuosity  of  their  move- 
ments, and  watched  the  first  opportunity  to  bring  them  back  to  sobriety  and 
reason.  Instead  of  this,  they  abandoned  them,  with  demonstrations  of 
contempt  and  hostility,  to  the  career  upon  which  they  bad  entered — they 
emigrated  from  the  territory — and  thus  threw  the  mass  of  (he  population  at 
once  into  the  hands  of  the  incendiaries  of  the  capital.  Twenty-five  years 
have  nearly  elapsed  since  the  period  of  that  terrible  explosion.  A  great  part 
of  its  force  has  been  wasted  and  fmaliy  dissipated  in  that  long  interval;  and 
though  its  natural  flow  has  been  again  repressed  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  there 
is  no  hazard  of  such  another  eruption,  now  that  those  obstructions  are  again 
thrown  off.  That  was  produced  by  the  accumulation  of  all  the  energy,  intel- 
ligence, and  discontent,  that  had  been  generated  among  a  people  deprived  of 
political  rights,  during  a  full  century  of  peaceful  pursuits  and  growing  intel- 
ligence, wi  thou  t  an  y  experience  or  warni  ng  of  the  perils  of  its  sudden  expansion . 
This  can  be  but  the  collection  of  a  few  years  of  a  very  different  description, 
and  with  all  the  dreadful  consequences  of  its  untempered  and  undirected 
energy  still  glaring  in  view.  We  do  not  think,  therefore,  that  the  attempt 
to  establish  a  limited  monarch  is  now  in  very  great  danger  of  misgiving  in 
the  same  way  as  in  1790 ;  and  conceive,  that  the  conduits  of  an  ordinary  re- 
presentative assembly,  if  instantly  prepared  and  diligently  watched,  may 
now  be  quite  sufficient  io  carry  off  and  direct  all  the  popular  energy  that  is 
generated  in  the  nation — though  the  quantity  was  then  so  great  as  to  tear 
ail  the  machinery  to  pieces,  and  blow  the  ancient  monarchy  into  the  clouds, 
^th  the  fragments  of  the  new  constitution. 

With  regard  to  the  late  experiment  under  Bonaparte,  it  is  almost  enough 
to  observe,  that  it  seems  to  us  to  have  been  from  the  beginning  a  mere  piece 
of  mockery  and  delusion.  The  government  was  substantially  despotic  and 
military,  or,  at  all  events,  a  government  of  undisguised  force,  ever  since 
the  time  of  the  triumvirs, — perhaps  we  might  say,  since  that  of  Robespierre ; 
and  when  Bonaparte  assumed  the  supreme  power,  the  nation  willingly  gave 
up  its  liberty  for  the  chance  of  tranquillity  and  protection.  Wearied  out 
MTJth^the  perpetual  succession  of  sanguinary  factions,  each  establishing  itself 
by  bloody  proscriptions,  deportations,  and  confiscations,  it  gladly  threw 
itself  into  the  arms  of  a  ruler  who  seemed  sufficiently  strong  to  keep  all 
lesser  tyrants  in  subjection,  and,  despairing  of  freedom,  was  thankful  for  an 
interval  of  repose.  In  such  a  situation,  the  constitution  was  dictated  by 
the  master  of  the  state  for  his  own  glory  and  convenience, — ^not  imposed 
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upon  him  by  the  nation  for  his  direction  and  control ;  and,  with  whaleicr 
names  or  pretences  of  liberty  and  popular  prerogative  the  members  of  it 
might  be  adorned,  it  was  sufficiently  known  to  all  parties  thai  it  was  in- 
tended substantially  as  an  instrument  of  command, — that  the  only  eflective 
power  that  was  me^nt  to  be  exercised  or  recognised  in  the  governmeDt  was 
the  power  of  the  Emperor,  abetted  by  his  army ;  and  that  all  the  other  fano* 
(ionaries  werfe  in  realify  to  he  dependant  upon  Aim.  That  the  Senate  and 
Legislative  Body,  therefore,  did  not  amverl  the  military  despotism  upoa 
which  they  were  engrafted  into  a  free  goyernitfent,  is  no  considerable  prfr- 
sumfltion  against  the  fitness  of  such  institutions  to  maintain  the  prineiples  af 
freedom  under  a  diflercnt  constitution ;  nor  can  the  fact  be  justly  r^arded  as 
a  new  example  of  their  inefficiency  for  that  purpose.  In  this  instance  ibej 
were  never  intended  to  minister  to  the  interests  of  liberty;  nor  insiiluled 
with  any  expectation  that  they  would  have  that  effect.  Here,  therefaffp, 
there  was  no  failure,  and  no  disappointment.  They  actually  answered  lAl 
the  ends  of  their  establishment,  by  facilitating  the  execution  of  the  Imperial 
will,  and  disguising,  to  those  who  chose  to  look  nt)  farther,  the  naked  op- 
pression of  the  government.  It  docs  not  seem  to  us,  therefore,  that  this 
instance,  more  than  the  other,  should  materially  discourage  our  expedafions 
of  now  seeing  something  like  a  system  of  regulated  freedom  in  that  coBotry. 
The  people  of  France  have  lived  long  enough  under  the  capricious  afrodtiai 
of  a  crazy  democracy,  to  be  aware  of  the  dangers  of  that  form  of  goTernment, 
-^to  feel  the  necessity  of  contriving  some  retarding  machinery  to  b^ak  the 
impulse  of  the  general  will,  and  providing  some  apparatus  for  purifying  coo-* 
centraling,  and  cooling  the  first  fiery  runnings  of  popular  spirit  and  enthu- 
siasm;  while  they  have  also  felt  enough  of  the  oppressions  and  miseries  oi 
arbitrary  power,  to  instruct  them  in  the  value  of  some  regular  and  effieient 
control.  In  such  a  situation,  therefore,  when  a  scheme  of  government  that 
haisbeen  found  to  answer  both  these  purposes  in  other  countries  is  oflered  by 
the  nation  as  the  accompaniment  and  condition  of  the  monarchy,  and  is  firedj 
accepted  by  the  sovereign  on  his  accession,  there  seems  to  be  a  reasooaHe 
hope  that  the  issue  will  at  length  be  fortunate;. and  that  a  free  and  slaUe 
constitution  may  succeed  to  the  calamitous  experiments  which  haYe  keea 
suggested  by  the  imperfections  of  that  which  was  originally  established. 

All  this,  however,  wo  readily  admit,  is  but  problematical,  and  affords 
ground  for  nothing  more  than  expectation  and  conjecture.'  There  are 
grounds  certainly  for  doubting,  whether  the  French  are  even  yet  capable  of 
a  regulated  freedom ;  and  for  believing,  at  all  events,  that  they  wiO  for  a 
good  while  be  but  awkward  in  discharging  the  ordinary  offices  of  eitimi 
of  a  limited  monarchy.  They'have  pvobably  learned  by  this  time,  thai  for 
a  nation  to  be  free,  something  more  is  necessary  than  that  it  should  will  i. 
To  be  {>ractically  and  tranquilly  free,  a  great  deal  more  is  necessary  ;aad 
though  we  do  not  ascribe  much  to  positive  institutions,  we  ascribe  aloMSl 
every  thing  to  temper  and  habit.  A  genuine  system  of  national  represen- 
tation,  for  example,  can  neither  be  devised,  nor  carried  into  operation  ioa 
day.  The  practical  benefits  of  such  a  system  depend  in  a  great  measure 
upon  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  society  in  which  it  exists,  by  means 
of  which  ll)e  sentiments  and  opinions  of  the  people  may  be  peacefully  aad 
safely  transmitted  from  their  first  small  and  elementary  gatheringis,  to  the 
great  public  depositories  of  national  energy  and  wisdom.  The  slructoie. 
which  answers  those  purposes,  however,  19,  in  all  cases,  more  the  work  of 
time  than  of  contrivance ;  and  can  never  be  impressed  at  once  upon  a 
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eiely,  which  is  aiming  for  the  first  time  at  Uicse  objects.  Without  some 
such  previous  and  internal  arrangement,  however,  and  without  the  familiar 
existence  of  a  long  gradation  of  virtual  and  unelected  representatives,  no 
pure  or  fair  representation  can  ever  be  obtained,  fnstead  oT  the  cream  of 
the  society,  we  shall  have  the  froth  only  in  the  legislature;  or  it  may  be,  the 
seam  and  the  fiery  spirit,  instead  of  the  rich  extract  ofull  its  strength  and  i(s 
rirtues.  But  even  independent  of  the  common  hazards  and  disaflvantaged 
of  novelty,  there  are  strong  grounds  of  apprehension  in  the  character  and 
habits  of  the  French  nation.  The  very  vivacity  of  that  accomplished  people, 
and  the  raised  imagination  which  they  are  too  apt  to  carry  with  them  into 
projects  of  every  description,  are  all  against  them  in  those  political  adven- 
tures. They  are  too  impatient,  we  fear — too  ambitious  of  perfection — too 
studious  of  effect,  to  be  satisfied  with  the  attainable  excellence  or  vulgar 
comforts  of  an  English  conslHulion.  If  it  captivate  them  in  the  theory,  it 
will  be  sure  to  disappoint  (hem  in  the  working ;  from  endeavouring  univer- 
sally, each  in  his  own  department,  to  top  their  parts,  they  will  be  very  apt 
to  go  beyond  them ;  and  will  run  the  risk,  not  only  of  encroaching  upon 
each  other,  but,  generally,  of  missing  the  substantial  advantages  of  the  plan, 
through  disdain  of  that  sobriety  of  efibrt,  and  calm  mediocrity  of  principle, 
to  which  alone  it  is  adapted. 

The  project  of  giving  them  a  free  constitution,  therefore,  may  certainly 
miscarry,-— and  it  may  miscarry  in  two  ways.  If  the  court  can  effectually 
attach  to  itself  the  marshals  and  military  senators  of  Bonaparte,  in  addition 
to  the  old  nobility ; — and  if,  through  their  means,  the  vanity  and  ambition 
of  the  turbulent  and  aspiring  spirits  of  the  nation  should  be  turned  either 
towards  military  advancement,  or  to  offices  and  distinction  about  the  court, 
the  legislative  bodies  may  be  gradually  made  subservient  in  most  things  to 
the  will  of  the  government ; — and  by  skilful  management  may  be  rendered 
almost  as  tractable  and  insignificant  as  they  have  actually  been  in  the  previous 
stages  of  their  existence.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  discordant  materials,  out 
of  which  the  higher  branch  of  the  legislature  is  to  be  composed,  should  uiti* 
mately  arrange  it  into  two  hostile  parties,— of  the  old  noblesse  on  Ihe  one 
band,  and  the  active  individuals,  who  have  fought  their  way  to  distinction 
through  teenes  of  democratic  and  of  imperial  tyranny  on  the  other,  it  is 
greatly  to  be  feared,  that  the  body  of  the  nation  will  soon  be  divided  into  the 
same  factions;  and  that  while  the  court  throws  all  its  influence  into  the  scale 
of  the  former,  the  latter  will  in  time  unite  the  far  more  formidable  weight  of 
the  military  body — the  old  republicans,  and  all  who  are  either  discontented. 
at  their  lot,  or  impalient  of  peaceful  times.  By  their  assistance,  and  that  of 
the  national  vehemence  and  love  of  change,  it  will  most  probably  get  the 
command  of  the  legislative  body  and  the  capital ; — and  then,  unless  the 
Prince  play  his  part  with  singular  skill,  as  well  as  temper,  there  will  be  im- 
minent hazard  of  a  revolution, — not  less  disastrous  perhaps  than  thatjwhich 
has  just  beerii^mpleted. 

Of  these  tw&  catastrophes,  the  first,  which  would  be  the  least  lamentable 
or  hopeless  seems,  in  the  present  temper  of  the  times,  to  be  rather  (he  most 
likely  to  happen ; — and,  even  though  it  should  occur,  the  government  would 
most  probably  be  considerably  more  advanced  toward  freedom  than  it  has 
ever  yet  been  in  that  country — and  the  organization  would  remain  entire, 
into  which  the  breath  of  liberty  might  be  breathed,  as  soon  as  the  growing 
spirit  of  patriotism  and  intelligence  had  again  removed  the  shackles  of 
authority.    Against  the  second  and  more  dreiaidful  catastrophe,  and  in  some 
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considerable  degree  both,  there  seems  to  exist  a  reasonable  secnritj  iils 
small  numbers  and  general  weakness  of  that  part  of  the  old  arislocaq 
which  has  survived  to  reclaim  its  privileges.  One  of  the  bases  of  the  new 
constitution,  and  perhaps  Ihe  most  important  of  them  all,  is,  that  every  sub- 
ject of  the  kingOom  shall  be  equally  capable  of  all  honours  or  employmeois. 
Had  tlie  sovereign,  however,  who  is  the  fountain  of  honoarand  the  giver 
of  employment,  returned  with  that  great  train  of  nobility  which  waited  ii 
the  court  of  his  predecessor,  this  vital  regulation  we  fear  might  haveprord 
a  mere  dead  letter ;  and  the  same  unjust  monopoly  of  power  and  distioctioi 
that  originally  overthrew  the  throne  might  again  have  sapped  itsfoundatiofis. 
— ^As  things  now  are,  however,  there  are  far  too  few  of  that  order  to  sosUii 
such  a  monopoly ;  and  the  Prince  must  of  necessity  employ  subjects  of  iH 
ranks  and  degrees  in  situations  of  the  greatest  dignity  and  emolameoL  A 
real  equality  of  rights  will  thus  be  practically  recognised ;  and  a  fair  and  jofej- 
ligent  distribution  of  power  and  consideration  will  go  far  to  satisfy  thewidus 
of  every  party  in  the  state,  or  at  least  to  disarm  those  who  would  Jbanti 
discontents  and  disalTection,  of  their  most  plausible  topics  and  preteits. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  think  France  has  now  a  tolerable  propped  of 
obtaining  a  free  government — and,  without  extraordinary  mistnanageoKDl, 
is  almost  sure  of  many  great  improvements  on  her  ancient  system.  Ber 
great  security  and  panaceamusi  be  a  spirit  of  general  mildness,  aod  motoil 
indulgence  and  toleration.  All  parlies  have  something  to  torgiTe,  and 
something  to  be  forgiven  ;  and  there  is  much  in  the  history  of  (be  list 
twenty-five  years,  which  it  would  be  for  the  general  interest  and  Ibegenenl 
credit  of  the  country,  to  consign  to  eternal  oblivion.  The  scene  basopeoed, 
we  think,  under  the  happiest  auguries  in  this  respect.  The  manoer  of  tbe 
abdication,  and  the  manner  of  the  restoration,  are  ominous,  we  Ibink.of 
forbearance  and  conciliation  in  all  the  quarters  from  which  intractable feeliojB 
were  most  to  bo  apprehended ;  and  the  commanding  example  of  theEmpenr 
Alexander  will  go  farther  to  diffuse  and  confirm  this  spirit  than  iheproCef* 
sions  or  exhortations  of  any  of  the  parties  concerned.  Tbe  blood  of  lie 
Bourbons,  loo,  we  believe  to  be  mild  and  temperate  ;  and  th6  adTenitf  iif 
which  their  illustrious  chief  has  so  long  been  tried,  we  are  persoided  lias 
not  altered  its  sweetness.  He  is  more  anxious,  we  make  no  doubt,  to  it- 
lieve  the  sufferings  than  to  punish  the  offences  of  any  part  of  hissuiqetls^ 
and  returns,  we  trust,  to  the  impoverished  cities  and  wasted  popuhdoaaf 
his  country  with  feelings,  not  of  vengeance,  but  of  pity.  If  to  the  phiha- 
thropy  which  belongs  to  his  race  he  could  but  join  the  firmness  and  actinir 
in  which  they  have  been  supposed  to  be  wanting,  he  might  be  the  mostgjorio0 
king  of  the  happiest  people  that  ever  escaped  from  tyranny ;  and,  we  fondly 
hope,  that  fortune  and  prudence  will  combine  to  render  the  era  of  hisaoos* 
sion  for  ever  celebrated  in  the  grateful  memory  of  his  people.  In  (benoi 
time,  his  most  dangerous  enemies  are  the  royalists;  and  tbe  only  deidiT 
error  he  can  commit,  is  to  rely  on  his  own  popularity  or  personal  authorHr. 

If  we  are  at  all  right  in  this  prognostication,  there  should  be  little  doobt 
on  the  only  remaining  subject  of  discussion.  It  must  be  favourable  lollie 
general  interests  of  freedom,  that  a  free  government  is  established  inFraaoB; 
and  the  principles  of  liberty,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  muslbestrengtbeaed 
by  this  large  accession  to  her  domains.  There  are  persons  among  us,  hov- 
ever,  who  think  otherwise, — or  profess,  at  least,  to  see,  in  the  great  dram 
which  has  just  been  completed,  no  other  moral  than  thi»-4hat  itbelSoa 
against  a  lawful  sovereign  is  uniformly  followed  with  great  disasters,  tfd 
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nds  with  the  complete  demolition  and  exposure  of  the  insurgents,  and  the 
riumphal  restoration  of  the  rightful  Prince.  These  reasoners  find  it  con- 
enient  to  take  a  very  compendious  and  summary  view  indeed  of  the  great 
ransactions  of  which  they  thus  extract  the  essence — and  positively  refuse 
>look  at  any  other  points  in  the  eventful  history  heforethem,  hut  that  the 
ine  of  the  Bourbons  was  expelled,  and  that  great  atrocities  and  great  mi- 
erie&  ensued — that  the  nation  then  fell  under  a  cruel  despotism,  and  that  all 
hings  are  set  to  rights  again  by  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  The  com- 
triable  conclusion  which  they  draw,  or  wish  at  least  to  be  drawn,  from  these 
^remises,  is,  that  if  the  lesson  have  its  proper  effect,  this  restoration  will 
nake  every  king  on  the  Coulinent  more  absolute  than  ever,  and  confirm 
very  old  government  in  an  attachment  to  its  most  inveterate  abuses. 

It  is  not  worth  while,  perhaps,  to  combat  these  extravagances  by  rea-- 
oning ;  — yet,  in  their  spirit,  4hey  come  so  near  certain  opinions  that  seem 

0  have  obtained  no  slight  currency  in  this  country,  that  it  is  necessary  to  say 

1  word  or  two  with  regard  to  them.  We  shall  merely  observe,  therefore, 
hat  the  Bourbons  were  expelled,  on  account  of  great  faults  and  abuses  in 
he  oldsystem  of  the  government ;  and  that  they  have  only  been  restored  upon 
condition  that  these  abuses  shall  be  abolished.  They  were  expelled,  in 
hort,  because  they  were  arbitrary  monarchs ;  and  they  are  only  restored, 
ipon  paction  and  security  that  they  shall  be  arbitrary  no  longer.  This  is 
he  true  summary  of  the  great  transaction  that  has  just  been  completed ;  and 
he  correct  result  of  the  principles  that  regulated  its  beginning  and  its 
*nding.  The  intermediate  proceedings,  too,  bear  the  very  same  character. 
Vfter  the  abolition  of  royalty,  the  nation  fell,  no  doubt,  into  great  disorders 
md  disasters, — not,  however,  for  want  of  the  old  abuses, — or  even  of  the 
dd  line  of  sovereigns, — but  in  consequence  of  new  abuses,  crimes,  and  usur* 
^tions.  These  they  strove  to  rectify  and  repress  as  they  best  could,  by 
ixpelling  or  cutting  olT  the  delinquents,  and  making  provision  against  the 
ecurrence  of  the  tyranny ;  — at  last,  they  fell  under  the  arbitrary  rule  of  a 
;reat  military  commander,  and  for  some  time  rejoiced  in  the  subjection 
vhich  ensured  their  tranquillity.  By  and  by,  however,  the  evils  of  this 
yranny  were  found  far  to  outweigh  its  advantages;  and  when  the  destruc- 
ion  of  his  military  force  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  senti- 
nents,  the  nation  rose  against  him  as  one  man,  and  expelled  him  also,  for 
lis  tyranny,  from  that  throne,  from  which,  for  a  much  smaller  degree  of 
he  same  fault,  they  had  formerly  expelled  the  Bourbons. — Awaking  then  to 
he  advantages  of  an  undisputed  title  to  the  crown,  and  recovered  from  the 
Qtoxication  of  their  first  burst  into  political  independence,  they  ask  the 
ncient  line  of  their  kings,  whether  they  will  renounce  the  arbitrary  powers 
vhich  had  been  claimed  by  their  predecessors,  and  submit  to  a  constitutional 
ODlrol  from  the  representatives  of  the  people ;  and  upon  their  solemn  consent 
nd  cordial  acquiescence  in  those  conditions,  they  recall  them  to  the  throne, 
nd  enrol  themselves  as  their  free  and  loyal  subjects. 

The  lesson,  then,  which  is  taught  by  the  whole  history  is,  that  oppressive 
;overnmcnts  must  always  be  insecure ;  and  that,  after  nations  have  attained 
3  a  certain  measure  of  intelligence,  the  liberty  of  the  people  is  necessary  to 
\ie  stability  of  the  throne.  We  may  dispute  for  ever  about  the  immediate 
r  accidental  causes  of  the  French  revolution  ;  but  no  man  of  reflection  cao 
low  doubt,  that  its  true  and  efficient  cause,  was  the  undue  limitation  of  the 
igbts  and  privileges  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  after  their  wealth  and 
alelligencc  had  virtually  entitled  them  to  greater  consequence.    Embarrass* 
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ments  in  finance,  or  ambilion  in  parlicular  individuals,  may  have  determiied 
the  lime  and  the  manner  of  the  explosion  ;  but  it  was  the  sysiem  «lik)i 
>vithheld  all  honours  and  distinctions  from  the  mass  of  Ihe  people,  after 
nature  had  made  them  capable  of  them,  which  laid  the  train,  and  filled  ibe 
mine  that  produced  it.  Had  the  government  of  France  been  free  in  17S8, 
the  throne  of  its  monarch  might  have  bid  a  proud  defiance  U>  defieiUiii^ 
treasury,  or  disorderly  ambilion  in  a  thousand  Mirabeaus.  Had  the  people 
enjoyed  their  due  weight  in  the  administration  of  the  government,  and  tbcir 
due  share  in  the  distribution  of  its  patronage,  there  would  havebeeDn 
democratic  insurrection,  and  no  materials  imieed  for  such  a  calastroplieai 
ensued.  That  movement,  like  all  great  national  movements,  was  produced 
by  a  sense  of  injustice  and  oppression ;  and  though  its  immediate  (xm- 
quences  were  far  more  disastrous  than  the  evils  by  which  it  had  beeo pro- 
voked, it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  those  evils  were  (he  Decessvyasd 
lamented  causes  of  the  whole.  The  same  principle,  indeed,  of  the  neo»ary 
connexion  of  oppression  and  insecurity,  may  be  traced  through  ail  Ihe 
horrors  of  the  revolutionary  period.  What,  after  all,  was  it  but  iheir 
tyranny  that  supplanted  Marat  and  Robespierre,  and  overthrew  the  Ireioeo- 
dous  power  of  the  wretches  for  whom  they  made  way)  Or,  tocomeloiti 
last  and  most  conspicuous  application,  does  any  one  imagine,  that  if  Bona- 
parte had  been  a  just,  nfiild,  and  equitable  sovereign,  under  whon  the 
people  enjoyed  equal  rights  and  impartial  protection,  he  woold  ever  hate 
been  hurled  from  his  Uirone,  or  the  Bourbons  invited  to  replace  him?  He, 
too,  fell  ultimately  a  victim  to  his  tyranny  : — and  his  (all,  and  IheJrresto* 
ration  on  the  terms  that  have' been  stated,  concur  to  show,  that  there  is  but 
one  condition  by  which,  in  an  enlightened  age,  tlie  loyalty  of  nations  can  k 
secured — the  condition  of  their  being  treated  with  kindness;  aodboloie 
bulwark  by  which  thrones  can  now  be  protected — the  atUchmeot  aa^ 
conscious  interest  of  a  free  and  intelligent  people. 

This  is  the  lesson  which  the  French  revolution  reads  aloud  tomaokiai: 
and  which,  in  its  origin,  in  its  progress,  and  in  its  terminalioa,  it  teadi 
equally  to  impress.  It  shows  also,  no  doubt,  the  dangers  of  populario- 
surrection,  and  the  dreadful  excesses  into  which  a  people  will  beburrietf, 
who  rush  at  once  from  a  condition  of  servitude  to  one  of  unbounded  fienn 
tiousness.  But  the  state  of  servitude  leads  neccMorily  to  resistance aadiB' 
surrection,  when  the  measure  of  wrong  and  of  intelligence  is  full ;  andlhQQ|)i 
the  history  before  us  holds  out  most  awful  warnings  as  to  the  reliicfaacettl 
the  precautions  with  which  resistance  should  be  attempted,  it  is  so  for  to 
showing  that  it  either  can  or  ought  to  be  repressed,  that  it  is  the  very  ooiil 
of  the  whole  tragedy,  and  of  each  of  its  separate  acts,  that  resistance  is » 
inevitably  the  effect,  as  it  is  immediately  the  cure  and  the  puDishmeDl,fl 
oppression.  The  crimes  and  excesses  with  which  the  revolution  may  be 
attended,  will  be  more  or  less  violent,  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  ibe 
preceding  tyranny,  and  the  degree  of  ignorance  and  degradation  in  whicb* 
has  kept  the  body  of  the  people.  The  rebellion  of  West  India  slav«  isow* 
atrocious  than  the  insurrection  of  a  Parisian  populace ;  — and  that  agaia" 
more  fierce  and  sanguinary  than  the  movements  of  an  English  rc?olulioi. 
But  in  all  cases,  the  radical  guilt  is  in  the  tyranny  which  compels  the  re- 
sistance ;  and  they  who  are  U)e  authors  of  the  misery  and  the  degradation.  a» 
also  responsible  for  the  acts  of  passion  and  debasement  to  which  theTOi- 
turally  lead.  If  the  natural  course  of  a  stream  be  obstructed,  tlie  peiHj 
waters  will,  to  a  certainty,  sooner  or  later  bear  down  the  bulwarks  by  wbw 
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Ihey  are  confioed .  The  devastation  which  may  ensae,-  however,  is  not  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  weakness  of  those  bulwarks,  but  to  the  fundamental  folly  of 
their  erection.  The  stronger  they  had  been  made,  the  more  dreadful,  and 
^  not  the  less -^certain,  would  have  been  the  ultimate  eruption;  and  the  only 
practical  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  catastrophe  is,  that  the  great  agents  and 
elementary  energies  of  nature  are  never  dangerous  but  when  they  are 
repressed ;  and  that  the  way  to  guide  and  disarm  them,  is  to  provide  a  safe 
and  ample  channel  for  their  natural  operation.  The  laws  of  the  physical 
world,  however,  are  not  more  absolute  than  those  of  the  moral ;  nor  is  tlie 
principle  of  the  rebound  of  elastic  bodies  more  strictly  demonstrated,  than  tlK) 
reaction  of  rebellion  and  tyranny. 

If  there  ever  was  a  time,  however,  when  it  might  be  permitted  to  doubt  of 
this  principle,  it  certainly  is  not  the  time  when  the  tyranny  of  Napoleon  has 
just  overthrown  the  mightiest  empire  that  pride  and  ambition  ever  erected  on 
the  ruins  of  justice  and  freedom.    Protected  as  he  was  by  the  vast  military 
ay  stem  he  had  drawn  up  before  him,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  by  the  dread 
of  that  chaotic  and  devouring  gulf  of  revolution  which  still  yawned  behind 
him,  and  threatened  to  swallow  up  all  who  might  drive  him  from  his  place, 
he  was  yet  unable  to  maintain  a  dominion  which  stood  openly  arrayed 
against  the  rights  and  liberties  of  mankind.     But  if  tyranny  and  oppression, 
and  the  abuse  of  imperial  power  has  cast  down  the  throne  of  Bonaparte, 
guarded  as  it  was  with  force  and  terror,  and  all  that  art  could  devise  to  em- 
barrass, or  glory  furnish  to  dazzle  and  overawe,  what  tyrannical  throne  can 
l>e  expected  to  stand  hereafter?  or  what  contrivances  can  secure  an  oppres- 
sive sovereign  from  the  vengeance  of  an  insurgent  people?    Looking  only 
to  the  extent  of  his  resources,  and  the  skill  and  vigour  of  his  arrangements, 
no  sovereign  on  the  Continent  seemed  half  so  firm  in  his  place  as  Bona- 
parte did  but  two  years  ago.    There  was  the  canker  of  tyranny,  however, 
in  the  full-blown  flower  of  his  greatness.     With  all  the  external  signs  of 
power  and  prosperity,  he  was  weak  because  he  was  unjust — ^he  was  in- 
secure, because  he  was  oppressive— and  his  state  was  assailed  from  without, 
and  deserted  from  within,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  his  ambitious  and 
injurious  proceedings  had  alienated  the  affection  of  his  people,  and  alarmed 
the  fears  of  his  neighbours. 

^  The  moral,  then,  of  the  grand  drama  which  has  occupied  the  scene  of 
civilised  Europe  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  is,  we  think,  at  last,  suffi- 
ciently unfolded; —  and  strange  indeed  and  deplorable  it  certainly  were,  if 
all  that  labour  should  have  been  without  fruit,  and  all  that  suflering  in  vain. 
Something,  surely,  for  our  own  guidance,  and  for  that  of  our  posterity,  we 
ought  at  last  to  learn,  from  so  painful  and  so  costly  an  experiment.     We 
have  lived  ages  in  these  twenty  years;  and  have  seen  condensed,  into  the 
period  of  one  short  life,  the  experience  of  eventful  centuries.    AH  the  moral 
and  all  the  political  elements  that  engender  or  diversify  great  revolutions, 
have  been  set  in  action,  and  made  to  produce  their  full  effect  before  us;  and 
all  the  results  of  misgovernment,  in  all  its  forms  and  in  all  its  extremes,  have 
been  exhibited,  on  the  grandest  scale,  in  our  view.    Whatever  quiescent 
iDdolence  or  empiric  rashness,  individual  ambition  or  popular  fury,  unrecti- 
fied  enthusiasm  or  brutal  profligacy,  could  do  to  disorder  the  counsels  and 
embroil  the  affairs  of  a  mighty  nation,  has  been  tried,  without  fear,  and 
without  moderation.     We  have  witnessed  the  full  operation  of  every  sort 
of  guilt,  and  of  every  sort  of  energy — the  elrrors  of  strength  and  tlie  errors 
of  weakness— and  the  mingling  or  contrasting  effects  of  terror  and  vanity, 
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and  wM  tpeevlali^nt  ni  imtiqoated  prqodiees,  od  Ihe  whole  Mriin 
of  Europe.  There  h«s  been  am  excUement  and  a  conflict  to  whicn  timi 
nothing  parallel  in  the  history  of  all  past  generations ;  and  it  may  be  mi 
perhaps,  without  any  great  extravagance,  Ihat  during  die  few  yean  thit  bn 
elapsed  since  the  breaking  <Hit  of  die  French  TeTolatkm,  men  ban  thn^ 
and  acted,  and  sinned  and  suffered,  more  than  in  all  theagestiiattavepMri 
since  their  creation.  In  that  short  period,  every  thing  has  beea  qoofiovl 
— ^very  thing  has  been  suggested—- and  every  tmng  has  been  tried.  Dm 
is  soarcely  any  conceivable  combination  of  circumstances  underwhiekaai 
have  not  been  obliged  to  act,  and  to  anticipate  and  to  suffer  the  oonnqooMi 
of  their  acting.  The  most  insane  imaginations— the  most  fantastic  tham 
—the  most  horriUe  abominations,  have  all  been  reduced  to  pradia,  ad 
taken  seriously  upbn  trial.  Nothing  is  now  left,  it  would  appev,  lo  k 
projected  or  attempted  in  government.  We  have  asctttained  experinntff 
the  consequences  of  all  extremes ;  and  exhausted,  in  the  real  V^i 
twenty-five  years,  all  the  problems  that  can-be  supplied  by  the  wbeleiane 
of  politics. 

Something  mu8t  have  been  learned  from  4hB  great  oondenaaliooofeipe- 
rience  ; — some  leading  propositions,  either  positive  or  negatire, mrtlafB 
been  established  in  the  course  ofit:— «nd  althouj^  vfe  perhaps  ffen  yet 
too  near  die  tumult  and  agitation  of  the  catastrophe,  to  beddetejodgem 
procision  of  their  positive  *vahie  and  amount,  we  can  hardly  be  HMtikeaa 
to  their  general  tendency  and  import.  The  dearest  and  mottiatfiipatihle 
result  is,  that  the  prodigious  advances  made  by  ^e  body  6ftiie)wosk; 
throughout  the  better  part  of  Europe,  in  wealth,  eonsideratioB,  aad  imm- 
genee,  had  rendered  the  ancient  institutions  and  exclusions  of  the  old  oa- 
tinental  governments  altogether  unsuitable  to  their  actual  ooadilioe;  U 
public  opinion  «had  tacitly  acquired  a  commanding  and  uneoBtroilable|ioia 
in  every  enlightened  community ;  and  that,  to  vender  its  opeiatioe  iittf 
degree  safe,  or  consistent  with  a  r^ular  plan  «f  administittioa,  ft  fa 
absolutely  necessary  to  contrive  some  means  for  letting  it  act  dinefy  oi  li 
machine  of  government,  and  for  bringing  it  regularly  and  opedy  lokM 
the  public  counsels  of  Che  country.  This  was  not  neoessary  while  Iht  hi 
of  the  people  were  poor,  abject,  and  brutish,— end  tte  noHeidiBeljii 
eithor  education,  property,  or  acquaintance  with  affairs ;  and  it  as Mc 
that  period  that  the  institutions  were  adopted  which  were  maiatiiBii  la 
long  for  the  peace  and  the  credit  of  the  worid.  Public  epioioo  oieflMi 
those  in  France ;  and  the  shock  was  felt  in  everyieudti  moaltfcbf  is  lai^ 
But  this  sudden  extrication  of  a  noble  and  beneficent  principle,  piodacilr^ 
first,  far  greater  evils  than  those  which  had  proceeded  from  its  a|«* 
•<  The  extravagant  and  erring  spirit "  was  not  -yet  enshrined  ia  aaj  Ml 
organisation ;  and,  actingwithout  balance  or  control,  threw  the  wholeMi 
of  society  into  wilder  and  more  terrible  disorder  than  bad  ever  beeoef»* 
rieneed  betore  its  disclosure.  It  was  then  tried  to  compreas  it  agmii^ 
inactivity  by  violence  and  intimidation ;  but  it  could  not  be  so  oveMBiMt 
nor  laid  to  rest  by  all  the  powerful  conjurations  of  the  reign  of  temr  ;*4 
after  a  long  and  painful  struggle  under  the  pressure  of  a  military  du|ii<jft 
it  has  again  broken  loose,  and  pointed  at  lalst  to  the  natural  and  apfsofM 
remedy,  of  embodying  it  in  a  free  representative  constitotion,  throQlk* 
mediation  of  which  it  may  diffuse  life  and  vigour  through  every  menker* 
societv. 

The  true  theory  of  that  great  revolution,  therefete,  is  that  kmmfi^^ 
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>7  the  foprcMMio^:  or  practical  ijisregafd  of  public  opiotoiH  an^Uiat  tbeerilf 
with  which  it  was  attended^  wore  occasioned  by  the  want  of  any  ingtitutioii 
o  control  aipd  regulate  the  application  of  that  opinion  to  the  actual  management 
»f  affairs :  — and  the  grand  moral  that  may  be  gathered  from  the  whole 
l^entful  hiitory  seems  therefore  to  be,  that  in  an  enlightened  period  of  so- 
ciety, HP  goTemment  can  be  either  prosperous  or  secure,  which  does  not 
provide  for  expressing  and  giving  effect  to  the  general  sense  of  the  community. 

This,  it  must  be  owned,  is  a  lesson  worth  buying  at  some  cost : — and« 
ooking  back  on  the  enormous  price  we  have  paid  for  it,  it  is  no  slight  gra- 
ification  to  perceive,  that  it  seems  not  only  to  have  been  emphatically  tau^t, 
}ui  effectually  learned.  In  every  corner  of  Europe,  principles  of  mode- 
ration and  liberality  are  at  last  not  only  professed,  but  acted  upon ;  and  doc- 
rines  equally  favourable  to  the  liberty  of  individuals,  and  the  independence 
>f  nations,  are  universally  nromulg9ted,  in  quarters  where  some  litUe  jea- 
ousy  of  their  influence  mi^t  h^ve  been  both  expected  and  excused.  If  any 
>ne  doubts  of  the  progress  which  the  principles  of  liberty  have  made  since 
he  beginning  of  the  French  reyolution,  and  of  the  efGcacy  of  that  lesson 
H^hieh  its  events  have  impressed  on  every  court  of  the  Continent,  let  him 
M>mpare  the  oonduoC  of  the  Allies  at  this  moment,  with  that  which  they  hehl 
o  i790,-^let  him  contrast  the  treaty  of  Pilnitz  with  the  declaration  of 
Frankfort,  and  set  on  one  hand  the  proclamation  of  the  Duke  of  Brunsvrick, 
ipon  entering  the  French  territories  in  1792,  and  that  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  on  the  same  occasion  in  181;^; — ^let  him  think  how  La  Fayette  and 
Dumourier  were  treated  at  the  former  period,  and  what  honours  have  been 
lavished  on  Moreau  and  Bernadotte  in  the  latter— or,  without  dwelling  on 
[Nirticuliirs,  letbim  ask  himself,  whether  it  would  have  been  tolerated  among 
the  loyal  Antigallicans  of  that  day,  to  have  proposed ,  in  a  moment  of  victory, 
'hat  a  representative  assembly  should  share  the  powers  of  legislation  with  the 
lovereign — that  (he  noblesse  should  renounce  ail  their  privileges,  except  such 
M  were  purely  honorary — that  citizens  of  all  ranks  should  be  equally  eli- 
pble  to  all  employment — that  all  the  officers  and  dignitaries  of  the  revo- 
lutionary government  should  retain  their  rank — that  the  nation  should  be 
axed  only  by  its  representatives— that  all  sorts  of  national  property  should 
ie  ratified,  and  that  perfect  toleration  in  religion,  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
jrial  by  jury  should  be  established.  Such,  however,  are  the  chief  bases  of 
hat  constitution,  which  was  cordially  approved  of  by  the  allied  sovereigns 
ifler  they  were  in  possession  of  Paris;  and,  wilh  reference  to  which,  their 
lugust  chief  made  that  remarkable  declaratioo,  in  the  face  of  Europe, ''  that 
F'ranee  stood  in  need  of  strong  institutions,  and  such  as  were  suited  to  the 
ntelligence  of  the  age. " 

Such  is  the  improved  creed  of  modern  courts,  as  to  civil  liberty  and  the 
ights  of  individuals.  With  regard  to  national  justice  and  independence, 
igain,«^is  there  any  so  romantic  as  to  believe,  that  if  the  allied  sovereigns 
lad  dissipated  the  armies  of  the  republic,  and  entered  the  metropolis  as  con- 
[uerors  in  1792,  they  would  have  left  to  France  all  her  ancient  territories, 
irreligiously  abstaineid  from  interfering  in  the  settlement  of  her  government, 
ir  treated  her  baffled  warriors  and  statesmen  with  honourable  courtesies,  and 
ler  bumbled  and  guilty  chief  wilh  magnanimous  forbearance  and  clemency? 
rbe  conduct  we  have  just  witnessed,in  all  these  particulars,  is  wiseand  pru*-' 
lent,  nodoubt,  as  wellas  magnanimous;  and  the  splendid  successes  which  have 
rowmed  the  arms  of  the  present  deliverers  of  Europe,  may  be  ascribed  even 
Qore  to  the  temper  than  to  the  force  with  which  they  have  been  wielded ; — 
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certainly  more  to  the  plain  justice  and  rationality  of  tke  cause  io  wbichlky 
were  raised,  than  to  either.  Yet  those  very  successes  exclude  all  suppon- 
tion  of  this  justice  and  liberality  being  assumed  out  of  fear  or  necessity;  and 
establish  the  sincerity  of  those  professions,  which  it  would,  no  doubt,  hire 
been  the  best  of  all  policy  at  any  rate  to  have  made.  It  is  equally  decisin, 
however,  of  the  merit  of  the  agents  and  of  the  principles,  that  the  moslli- 
beral  malimswereheldout  byjhe  most  decided  victors;  and  the  greatol 
honours  paid  to  civil  and  to  national  freedom,  when  it  was  mostiotiKir 
power  to  have  crushed  the  one  and  invaded  the  other.  Nothing,  in  short, 
can  account  for  the  altered  tone  and  altered  policy  of  the  great  sovereigns  of 
the  Continent,  but.  their  growing  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  regulated 
freedom  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  world — but  their  feeling  llui,ig 
the  more  enlightened  parts  of  Europe,  men  could  no  longer  be  goTenetflNil 
by  their  reason,  and  that  justice  and  moderation  were  the  only  true  safiigoni 
of  a  polished  throne.  By  this  high  testimony,  we  think,  thecause  ofliberty 
is  at  length  set  up  above  all  hazard  of  calumny  or  discountenance  land  in 
interests,  we  make  no  doubt,  will  be  more  substantially  advanced,  bybeiogthi 
freely  and  deliberately  recognised  in  the  face  of  Europe,  by  its  mightiefliad 
mo^t  absolute  princes,  than  they  could  otherwise  have  been  byalllfaerei- 
sonings  of  philosophy,  and  the  toils  of  patriotism,  for  many  succeasiTe  ge- 
nerations. 

While  this  is  the  universal  feeling  among  those  who  have  the  best  oppor- 
tunity and  the  strongest  interest  to  form  a  just  opinion  on  the  subject,  iffioot 
a  little  strange  and  mortifying,  that  there  should  still  be  a  party  in  thii 
country,  who  consider  those  great  transactions  under  a  very  different  aspect; 
— who  look  with  jealousy  and  grudging  upon  all  that  has  been  done  for  Ik 
advancement  of  freedom,  and  think  the  splendour  of  the  late  events oooi- 
derably. tarnished  by  those  stipulations  for  national  liberty,  which fonn  to 
other  eyes  their  most  glorious  and  happy  feature.  We  do  not  say  this  ii- 
vidiously,  nor  out  of  any  spirit  of  faction ;  but  the  fact  is  unquestionable;-* 
and  it  is  worth  while  both  to  record,  and  to  try  to  account  for  it.  Aoamog^ 
ment,  which  satisfies  all  the  arbitrarySovereignsof  Europe,  and  beordiiih 
adopted  by  the  Monarch  who  is  immediately  affected  by  it,^is  objeeled  to 
us  as  too  democratical,  by  a  party  in  this  free  country !  The  Aotoetat  of 
^11  the  Russias — the  Imperial  Chief  of  the  Germanic  principalities-fc 
Military  Sovereign  of  Prussia, — ^are  all  agreed,  that  France  should baw« 
free  government;  nay,  the  King  of  France  himself  is  thoroughly  pcRoiW 
of  the  same  great  truth ; — and  all  the  world  rejoices  at  its  ultimate  ackaff*- 
ledgment — except  only  the  Tories  of  England !  They  cannot  conceal  tkt 
mortification  at  this  final  triumph  of  the  popular  cause ;  and  while  lb(f 
rejoice  at  the  restoration  of  the  King  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  aadli 
recall  of  his  loyal  nobility  to  their  ancient  honours,  are  evidendy  notafij 
hurt  at  the  advantages  which  have  been  at  the  same  time  secured  tote 
people.  They  are  very  glad,  certainly,  to  see  Louis  XVIII.  on  tbehtii 
of  Napoleon, — but  they  would  have  liked  him  better  if  he  bad  not 
so  graciously  to  the  Marshals  of  the  Revolution, — if  he  had  not  so 
accepted  the  constitution  which  restrained  his  prerogative, — oorsoco 
held  out  the  hand  of  conciliation  to  all  descriptions  of  his  subjects;-^ 
had  been  less  magnanimous  in  short,  less  prudent,  and  less  aniible* 
would  have  answered  better  to  their  ideas  of  a  glorious  restoratioa,  ■ 
could  have  been  accomplished  without  any  condition ;  and  if  the  Prince 
thrown  himself  entirely  into  the  hands  of  those  bigoted  emigrants,  who  * 
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.0^  be  displeased  wtlh  his  acceptance  of  a  limited  crown.  la  their  eyes, 
he  thing  would  have  been  more  complete,  if  the  noblesse  had  been  re~ 
(tored  at  once  to  all  their  feudal  privileges,  and  the  church  to  its  ancient 
»ndowments.  And  we  cannot  help  suspecting,  that  they  think  the  loss  of 
hose  vain  and  oppressive  trappings,  but  ill  compensated  by  the  increased 
lignity  and  worth  of  the  whole  population,  b^  the  equalisation  of  essential 
ights,  and  the  provision  made  for  the  free  enjoyment  of  life,  property,  and 
K>Ei8cience. 

Perhaps  we  exagg^ate  a  little  in  our  representation  of  sentiments  in  which 
ve  do  not  at  all  concur  : — but  certainly,  in  conversation,  and  in  common 
lewspapers — (hose  light  straws  that  best  show  how  the  wind  sits — one 
lears  and  sees,  every  day,  things  that  approach  at  least  to  the  spirit  we  have 
tlempted  to  delineate, — and  afford  no  slight  presumption  of  the  prevalence 
f  such  opinions  as  we  lament.  In  lamenting  them,  however,  we  would  not 
ndiscrimjnately  blame. — ^They  are  not  ail  to  be  ascribed  to  a  spirit  of  servi-  ' 
ity,  or  a  disregard  of  the  happiness  of. mankind.  Here,  as  in  other  heresies, 
here  is  an  intermixture  of  errors  that  are  to  be  pardoned,  and  principles 
hat  are  to  be  loved.  There  are*  patriotic  pr^udices,  and  illusions  of  the 
Diagination,  and  misconceptions  from  ignorancci  at  the  bottom  of  this  un-r 
latural  antipathy  to  freedom  in  the  citizens  of  a  free  land,  as  well  as  more 
ordid  interests  and  more  wilful  perversions.  Some  sturdy  Englishmen 
re  staunch  for  our  monopoly  of  liberty ;  and  feel  as  if  it  was  an  insolent 
Dvasion  of  British  privileges,  for  any  other  nation  to  set  up  a  free 
oostitution.  Others  apprehend  serious  dangers  to  our  greatness,  if  this 
mainspring  and  fountain  of  our  prosperity  be  communicated  to  other  lands. 
L  still  greater  proportion,  we  believe,  are  influenced  by  considerations  yet 
acre  fantastical.  They  have  been  so  long  used  to  consider  Ihe  old  govern- 
gient  of  France  as  the  perfect  model  of  a  feudal  monarchy,  softened 
ad  adorned  by  the  refinements  of  modem  society,  that  they  are  quite 
orry  to  part  wilh  so.  fine  a  specimen  of  chivalrous  manners  and  institutions ; 
ndlook  upon  it,  with  all  its  characteristic  and  imposing  accompaniments  of 
brilliant  and  warlike  nobility, — a  gallant  court,-<-a  gorgeous  hierarchy, — 
gay  and  familiar  vassalage,  with  the  same  sort  of  feelings  with  which  they 
irould  be  apt  to  regard  the  sumptuous  pageantry  and  splendid  solemnities  of 
[le  Romish  ritual.  They  are  very  good  Protestants  themselves,  and  know 
>o  well  the  value  of  religious  truth  and  liberty,  to  wish  for  any  less  simple 
r  more  imposing  system  at  home ;  but  they  have  no  objection  that  it  should 
xist  among  their  neighbours,that  their  taste  may  be  gratified  by  the  magnificent. 
I>ectacles  it  affords,  and  their  imaginations  warmed  with  the  ideas  of  vene- 
able  and  pompous  antiquity,  which  it  is  so  well  fitted  to  suggest.  The  case 
\  nearly  the  same  with  their  ideas  of  the  old  French  monarchy.  They 
ave  read  Burke,  till  their  fancies  are  somewhat  heated  with  the  picturesque 
nage  of  tempered  royalty  and  polished  aristocracy,  which  he  has  held  out 
1  bis  splendid  pictures  of  France  as  it  was  before  the  revolution;  and  have 
een  so  long  accustomed  to  contrast  those  comparatively  happy  and  prosper- 
as  days  with  the  horrors  and  vulgar  atrocities  that  ensued,  that  they  forget 
le  many  real  evils  and  oppressions  of  which  that  brilliant  monarchy  was 
roductive,  and  think  that  the  succeeding  abominations  cannot  be  completely, 
xpiated  till  it  be  restored  as  it  originally  existed. 

All  these,  and  we  believe  many  other  illusions  of  a  similar  nature,  slight 
nd  fanciful  as  they  may  appear,  contribute  largely,  we  have  no  doubt,  to 
lat  pardonable  feeling  of  dislike  to  the  limitation  of  the  old  monarchy, 
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which  we  cbDoeiYO  to  be  very  discernible  in  a  ecMain  part  of  onr  popvUM. 
The  great  source  of  that  feeling,  however,  and  that  which  gives  root  aari 
nourishment  to  all  the  rest,  is  the  ignorance  which  prevails  hi  this  country. 
both  of  the  evils  of  arbitrary  government,  and  of  the  radical  change  in  fhe  feel- 
ings and  opinions  of  the  Continent,  which  has  rendered  it  no  longer 
cable  in  its  more  enli^tened  quarters,  Our  insular  sitoatioii,  and  the 
sure  of  freedom  we  enjoy,  have  done  us  this  iEUury,  along  wl A  the  infinite 
good  of  which  they  have  been  the  occasions.  We  do  not  know  eilber  fkt 
extent  of  the  misery  and  weakness  produced  by  tyranny,  or  the  force  mbA 
prevalence  of  the  conviction  which  has  recently  arisen,  where  tfaey  are  bert 
known,  that  they  are  no  longer  to  be  tolerated.  On  the  Continent, 
rience  has  at  last  done  far  more  to  enlighten  public  opinion  upon  these 
jects,  than  reflection  and  reasoning  in  this  island.  There,  nations  have  been 
found  irresistible  when  the  popular  feelmg  was  consulted ;  and  wlbedBtdj 
impotent  and  indefensible  where  it  had  been  outraged  and  diarMarded;  aad 
this  necessity  of  consulting  the  general  opinion,  has  led,  on  b&Ok  sides.  Is  a 
great  relaxation  of  many  of  the  principles  on  which  they  originally  went  to  0bop. 
Of  this  change  in  the  terms  of  the  question— «nd  especially  of  the  gieot 
abatement  which  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  make  in  the  preteaiioas  of 
the  old  governments,  we  w^re  generally  but  litUe  aware  in  this  coualry. 
Spectators  as  we  have  been  of  the  distant  and  protracted  contest  bet 
ancient  institutions  and  authorities  on  the  one  hand,  and  demoerafkal  i 
novation  on  the  other,  we  still  look  upon  the  parties  to  that  contest, 
cupying  nearly  the  same  positions  and  maintaining  the  same  principles  dm 
they  did  at  the  beginning  ;  while  those  who  are  nearer  te  the  scene  of  actioa, 
or  themselves  partakers  of  the  toil,  are  aware  that, -in  the  course  of  ^at  lom 
conflict,  each  party  has  been  obliged  to  recede  from  some  of  its  pretensiaai, 
and  to  admit,  in  some  degree,  the  justice  of  ttiose  that  are  made  agunst  iL 
Here,  where  we  have  been  but  too  apt  to  consider  the  mighty  g»nie  iriiich 
has  been  playing  in  our  sight,  and  partly  at  our  expense,  as  an  oocasoaftr 
exercising  our  own  party  animosities,  or  seeking  illustrations  for  our  _ 
theories  of  government,  we  are  still  diametrically  opposed,  and  as  ~fc 
our  hostilities,  as  ever.  The  controversy  with  us  being  in  a  great 
speculative,  would  lose  its  interest  and  attraction,  if  any  ttung  like  a 
promise  were  admitted;  and  we  choose,  therefore,  to  shut  oar  eyes  to  Ak 
great  and  visible  approximation  into  which  time,  and  experience,  and 
cessity,  have  forced  the  actual  combatants.  We  verily  bdieve  that, 
in  the  imaginations  of  English  politicians,  there  no  longer  exist  in  the 
any  such  aristocrats  and  democrats  as  actually  divided  all  Europe 
early  days  of  the  French  revolution.  In  this  country,  however, 
apeak  and  feel  as  if  they  existed ;  and  the  champions  of  aristocracy,  in 
cular,  continue,  with  very  few  exceptions,  both  to  maintain  prele 
that  dieir  principals  have  long  abandoned,  and  to  impute  to  their  ad 
ries,  absuraities  with  which  they  have  long  ceased  to  be  chargeahie.  To 
them,  therefore,  no  other  alternative  has  yet  presented  itself  but  the 
lute  triumph  of  one  or  other  of  two  opposite  and  irreooiicileable 
Whatever  is  taken  from  the  sovereign,  they  consider  as  being  _ 
crazy  republicans;  and  very  naturally  dislike  all  limitations  of  the  royal 
power,  because  they  are  unable  to  distinguish  them  from  usurpations  by  the 
avowed  enemies  of  all  subordination.  That  the  real  state  of  tldngs  has  lo^ 
been  extremely  different,  men  of  reflection  might  have  concluded  frcni  the 
known  principles  of  human  nature^  and  men  at  iafonnation 
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learned  Irom  lources  of  undoiibted  authority :  bol  ao  smalt  proportioa  of 
our  zealous  poUticiaos  belong  to  neither  of  those  classes:  and  we  ought  not, 
perhaps,  to  wonder ,  if  they  are  slow  in  admitting  tnrffas  which  a  predominating 
party  has  so  long  thought  it  for  its  interest  to  misrepresent  or  disguise.  The 
time,  however,  seems  almost  come,  when  conviction  must  be  forced  even 
upon  their  reluctant  understandings, — and  by  the  sort  of  evidence  best  suited 
le  their  capacity.  They  would  probably  be  little  moved  by  the  best  affgu- 
meats  that  could  be  addressed  to  them,  and  might  distrust  the  testimony  of 
ordinary  observers ;  but  they  cannot  well  refuse  to  yield  to  the  opinions  oF 
the  great  Sovereigns  of  the  Continent,  and  must  give  faith  to  their  profto^ 
sions  when  they  find  diem  confirmed  at  all  points  by  their  actions.  If  the 
establishment  of  a  limited  monarchy  io  France  would  be  dangerous  to  so^ 
irereign  authority  in  all  the  adjcnlniag  regions,  it  is  not  easy  to  eonceive^Uial 
it  should  have  met  with  the  cordial  approbation  of  the  Emperors  of  Austria 
and  Russia,  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  the  day  of  their  most  brilMant  suc- 
cess; or  that  that  moment  of  triumph  on  the  part  of  the  old  princes  of  Eur 
rope  should  have  been  selected  as  the  period  when  the  thrones  of  France, 
and  Spain,  and  Holland,  were  to  be  surrounded  with  permanent  limitations, 
— imposed  with  their  cordial  assent,  and,  we  might  almost  say^  by  their 
hands.  Compared  with  acta  so  unequivocal,  all  declarations  ma^  justly  be 
regarded  as  insignificaot :  but  there  are  declarations  also  to  the  same  pur- 
pose ;^-made  freely  and^deliberately  on  occasions  of  unparalleled  importance, 
— and  for  no  other  intelligible  purpose  but  solemnly  to  announce  to  man- 
kind the  generous  princi(4e  on  which  those  mighty  actions  had  been  per- 
formed. 

But  while  these  authorities  and  these  considerations  may  be  expected,  in 
due  time,  to  overcome  that  pardonable  dislike  to  continental  liberty  which 
arises  from  ignorance  or  natural  prejudices,  we  will  confess  that  we  by  no 
means  reckon  on  the  total  disappearance  of  this  illiberal  jealousy.    There 
is,  and  we  fear  there  wOl  always  be,  an^ong  us,  a  set  of  persons  who  conceive 
it  to  be  for  their  interest  to  decry  every  thing  that  is  favourable  to  liberty, 
and  who  are  guided  only  by  a  regard  to  their  interest.     In  a  government 
constituted  like  ours,  the  court  must  almost  always  be  more  or  less  jealous, 
and  perhaps  justly,  of  the  encroachment  of  popular  principles,  and  disposed 
to  show  favour  to  those  who  diminish  their  influence  and  authority.    With- 
out intending  or  wishing  to  render  the  British  crown  altogether  arbitrary, 
it  still  seems  to  them  to  be  in  Csvour  of  its  constitutional  privileges  that  ar- 
bitrary monarchies  should,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  defended ;  and  an  artful 
apology  for  tyranny  is  gratefully  received  as  an  argument  ajbriiori  in  sup- 
port 01  a  vigorous  prerogative.    The  leaders  of  the  party,  therefore,  lean 
that  way;  and  their  baser  followers  rush  clamorously  along  it,  to  the  very 
brink  of  servile  sedition  and  treason  against  the  constitution.    Such  men  no 
arguments  will  silence,  and  no  authorities  convert.     It  is  their  profession  to 
discredit  and  oppose  all  that  tends  to.  promote  the  freedom  of  mankind; 
and  in  that  vocation  tfasey  will  infallibly  labour,  so  long  as  it  yields  them  a 
profit    At  the  present  moment,  too,  we  have  no  doubt  that  their  zeal  is 
qiuckened  by  their  alam^;  since,  independent  of  the  general  damage  Which 
toe  cause  of  arbitrary  government  must  sustain  from  the  eventa  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking,  their  immediate  coqsequences  in  this  country  are 
likely,  to  be  eminently  {eivourable  to  the  interests  of  regulated  liberty  and 
temperate  reform.    Next  to  the  actual  cessation  of  bloodshed  and  suffering, 
indeed,  we  eonsider  ii§s  to  be  the  greatest  domestic  benefit  that  we  are 
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likely  to  reap  from  the  peace ;  and  the  circumstance,  in  our  new  sitmtm, 
which  calls  th^  loudest  for  our  congratulation.  We  are  perfectly  awire 
that  it  is  a  subject  of  regret  to  many  patriotic  individuals,  that  the  brilliant 
successes  at  which  we  all  rejoice  should  have  occurred  under  an  adminb- 
tration  which  has  not  manifested  any  extraordinary  dislike  lo  abuses,  nor 
any  very  cordial  attachment  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people ;  and 
we  know  that  it  has  been  an  opinion  pretty  current,  both  with  them  and 
their  antagonists,  that  these  successes  will  Gx  them  so  firmly  in  power, 
that  they  will  be  enabled,  if  they  should  be  so  inclined,  to  deal  more  largely 
in  abuses,  and  to  press  more  closely  on  our  liberties,  than  any  of  their  pie- 
decessors.  For  our  own  part,  however,  we  have  never,  been  able  to  see 
things  in  this  inauspicious  light;  and  having  no  personal  or  factious  quarrel 
with  our  present  ministers,  are  easily  comforted  for  the  increased  chaneeof 
their  continuance  in  office  by  a  consideration  of  those  circumstances  lliat 
must  infallibly,  and,  under  any  ministry,  operate  to  facilitate  reform,  to  di- 
minish the  power  of  the  crown,  and  to  consolidate  the  liberties  of  the  na- 
tion. If  our  readers  a^ee  with  us  in  our  estimate  of  the  importance  of 
these  circumstances,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  they  will  concur  id  onr 
general  conclusion. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  obvious  that  the  direct  patronage  and  indirect 
influence  of  the  crown  must  be  most  seriously  and  effectually  abridged  by 
the  reduction  of  our  army  and  navy,  the  diminution  of  our  taxes,  and,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  of  all  our  establishments,  upon  the  ratification  of  peace. 
We  have  thought  it  a  great  deal  gained  for  the  constitution  of  late  years, 
when  we  could  strike  off  a  few  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  offices  in 
the  gift  of  the  crown  that  had  become  useless,  or  might  be  consolidated; 
and  now  the  peace  will  at  oAe  blow  strike  off  probably  thirty  or  forty  mil- 
lions of  government  expenditure.  This  alone  might  restore  the  balance 
of  the  constitution. 

In  the  fiea?t  place,  a  continuance  of  peace  and  prosperity  will  naturallT 
produce  a  greater  diffusion  of  wealth,  and  consequently  a  greater  spirit  of 
independence  in  the  body  of  the  people;  which,  co-operating  with  the  dtmt- 
nished  power  of  the  government  to  provide  for  its  baser  adherents,  most 
speedily  thin  the  ranks  of  its  regular  supporters,  and  expose  it  far  more  ef- 
fectually to  the  control  of  a  more  impartial  public  opinion. 

In  the  third  place,  the  events  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  the  situation 
in  which  they  will  leave  us,  will  take  away  almost  all  those  pretexts  for  re- 
sisting enquiry  into  abuses,  and  proposals  for  reform,  by  the  help  of  vbich, 
rather  than  of  any  serious  dispute  on  the  principle,  these  important  discs^- 
sions  have  b«en  waved  for  these  last  twenty  years.  We  shall  no  longer  be 
stopped  with  the  plea  of  its  being  no  fit  time  to  quarrel  about  tbe  KUie 
faults  of  our  constitution,  when  we  are  struggling  with  a  ferocious  enemy 
for  its  very  existence.  It  will  not  now  do  to  tell  us,  that  it  is  both  dange^ 
reus  and  disgraceful  to  show  ourselves  disunited  in  a  season  of  such  immi- 
nent peril ;  or  that  all  great  and  patriotic  minds  should  be  entirely  engrossed 
withjihe  care  of  our  safety,  and  can  have  neither  leisure  nor  enei^  to  be- 
stow upon  concerns  less  urgent  or  vital.  The  restoration  of  peace,  on  the 
contrary,  will  soon  leave  us  little  else  to  do;  and  when  we  have  no  inyasioas 
nor  expeditions,  nor  coalitions  nor  campaigns,  nor  even  any  loansand  budgets, 
to  fill  the  minds  of  our  statesmen,  and  the  ears  of  our  idle  politicians,  we 
think  it  almost  certain  tliat  questions  of  reform  will  rise  into  paramount  im- 
portance, and  the  redress  of  abuses  become  the  most  interesting  of  public 
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pursuits.  We  shall  be  once  more  entitled,  too,  to  make  a  fair  and  natural 
appeal  to  the  analogous  acts  or  institutions  of  other  nations,  without  being 
met  with  the  cry  of  revolution  and  democracy,  or  the  imputation  of  abet- 
ting the  proceedings  of  a  sanguinary  despot.  We  shall  again  see  the  abuses 
of  old  hereditary  power,  and  the  evils  of  maladministration  in  legitimate 
hands,  and  be  permitted  to  argue  from  them,  without  the  reproach  of  dis- 
affection to  the  general  cause  of  mankind.  Men  and  things,  in  short,  we 
trust,  will  again  receive  their  true  names,  on  a  fair  consideration  of  their 
merits ;  and  our  notions  of  political  desert  be  no  longer  confounded  by  in— 
discriminate  praise  of  all  who  are  with  us,  and  intolerant  abuse  of  all  who 
are  against  us,  in  a  struggle  that  touches  the  sources  of  so  many  passions. 
When  we  plead  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  we  shall 
no  longer  be  told  that  the  Pope  is  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  an  inve- 
terate foe  ;  nor  be  deterred  from^protesting  against  the  conflagration  of  a 
friendly  capital  by  the  suggestion  that  no  other  means  were  left  to  prevent 
that  same  foe  from  possessing  himself  of  its  fleet.  Exceptions  and  extreme 
cases,  in  short,  will  no  longer  furnish  the  ordinary  rules  of  our  conduct ; 
and  it  will  be  impossible,  by  extraneous  arguments,  to  baffle  every  attempt 
at  a  fair  estimate  of  our  public  principles  and  proceedings. 

These,  we  think,  are  among  the  necessary  consequences  of  a  peace  con- 
cluded in  such  circumstances  as  we  have  now  been  considering ;  and  they 
are  but  a  specimea  of  the  kindred  consequences  to  which  it  must  infallibly 
lead.  If  these  ensue,  however,  and  are  allowed  to  produce  their  natural 
efiects,  it  is  a  matter  of  indiflerence  to  us  whether  Lord  Casllereagh  and 
Lord  Liverpool,  or  Lord  (}rey  and  Lord  Grenville  are  at  the  head  of  the 
government.  The  former,  indeed,  would  probably  be  a  liltle  uneasy  in  so 
new  a  posture  of  affairs ;  but  they  will  either  conform  to  it,  or  abandon 
their  posts  in  despair.  To  control  or  alter  it,  will  assuredly  be  beyond  their 
power. 

With  these  pleasing  anticipations,  we  would  willingly  close  this  long 
review  of  the  State  and  Prospects  of  the  European  commonwealth,  in  its 
present  great  crisis  of  restoration,  or  of  new  revolutions.  But  cheering  and 
beautiful  as  it  is,  and  disposed  as  we  think  we  have  shown  ourselves  to  look 
hopefully  upon  it,  it  is  impossible  to  shut  our  eyes  on  two  dark  stains  that 
appear  on  the  bright  horizon,  and  seem  already  to  tarnish  the  glories  with 
which  they  are  so  sadly  contrasted.  One  is  of  longer  standing,  and  perhaps 
of  deeper  dye.  But  both  are  most  painful  deformities  on  the  face  of  so  fair 
a  prospect ;  and  may  be  mentioned  with  less  scruple  and  greater  hope,  from 
the  consideration,  that  those  who  have  the  power  of  effacing  them  can 
scarcely  be  charged  with  the  guilt  of  their  production,  and  have  given  strong 
indications  of  dispositions  that  must  lead  them  to  wish  for  their  removal. 
We  nc*ed  scarcely  give  the  key  to  these  observations,  by  naming  the  names 
of  Poland  and  of  Norway.  Nor  do  we  propose,  on  the  present  occasion, 
to  do  much  more  than  to  name  them.  Of  the  latter,  we  shall  probably  con- 
trive to  speak  fully  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  number.  Of  the  former, 
many  of  otir  readers  may  think  we  said  enough  in  our  last.  Our  zeal  in 
that  cause,  we  know,  has  been  made  matter  of  wonder,  and  even  of  derision, 
among  certain  persons  who  value  themselves  on  the  character  of  practical 
politicians  and  men  of  the  world ;  and  we  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  listen- 
ing Co  various  witty  sneers  on  the  mixed  simplicity  and  extravagance  of 
supposing,  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Poles  was  to  be  re-established  by  a  dis- 
sertation in  an  English  journal.     It  would,  perhaps,  bo  enough  to  state, 
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that,  independeot  of  any  view  to  an  immediate  or  pnctiisd  remit  id  oikr 
regions,  it  is  of  some  consequence  to  keep  the  obseryation  of  En^nd  dn, 
and  its  feeling  awake,  upon  a  subject  of  diis  importance;  but  we  most  bci 
leave  to  observe,  that  sudi  dissertations  are  humbly  coBceiTed  to  be  ano^ 
the  legitimate  means  by  which  the  English  public  both  inslnicti  aodo- 

tresses  itself;  and  that  the  opiaioa  of  the  En^ish  public  is  stiO  dlowed  (a 
ave  weight  with  its  government,  which  again  cannot  well  be  supfiondli 
be  altogether  without  influence  in  the  councils  of  its  aUies.    Whatever  be- 
comes of  Poland,  it  is  most  material,  wethiidL.  that  the  people  otOuscouir} 
should  judge  soundly,  and  feel  ri^y,.  on  a  matter  Aat  touches  on  pm- 
ciples  of  such  general  application.    But  every  thing  that  hu  paoed  aon 
the  publication  of  our  former  remarks,  combines  to  justify  what  ve  ihea 
staled ;  and  to  encourage  «s  to  make  louder  and  more  energetic  appeakto 
the  justice  and  prudence  and  magnanimity  of  the  parties  eonoemedhtliB 
transaction.    The  worda  and  the  deeds  of  Aleiander  that  ha?e,  aiocett 
period,  passed  into  the  page  of  history—- the  principles  he  has  sokmiljpm' 
fessed,  and  the  acts  by  which  he  has  sealed  that  profession— eiitilieail» 
expect  from  him  a  strain  of  justice  and  generosity,  which  vulgar  politieiiM 
may  call  romantic  if  they  please,  hul  which  all  men  of  high  priaapbi  aii 
enlarged  understandings  will  feel  to  be  not  more  heroic  ttiaa  jottMS. 
While  Poland  remains  oppressed  and  discontented,  the  peace  of  Eonpe 
will  always  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  ambitious  or  intr^uing  power  that  mj 
tliink  fit  to  rouse  its  vast  and  warlike  population  wi^  the  vain  promise  i 
independence ;  while  it  is  perfectly  manifest  that  those,  by  whom  aiooe  thit 
promise  could  be  effectually  kept,  would  gain  prodigiettsly,  both  in  secu- 
rity and  in  substantial  influence,  by  its  faithful  performance.  Itis  iul,liof- 
ever,  for  the  mere  name  of  independence,  nor  for  the  lost  Tories  of  is 
ancient  and  honourable  existence,  Unat  the  pe<mle  of  Poland  are  tboseipr 
to  array  themselves  in  any  desperate  strife  of  which  this  may  beprocUinii 
as  the  prize.   We  have  shown,  in  our  last  Number,  the  substantial  aadii- 
tolerable  evils  which  this  extinction  of  their  national  dignity— this  son  d 
unmerited  wound  to  their  national  pride,  has  necessarily  occasioiied:  d 
thinking,  as  we  do,  that  a  people,  without  the  feelings  of  natiooal  (vidBaMl 
public  duty,  must  be  a  people  without  energy  and  without  eqjoyiaesli,  is 
apprehend  it  to  be  at  any  rate  indisputable,  in  the  present  instaooe,  ibtte 
circumstances  which  have  dissolved  their  political  being  have  strud^^ 
the  root  of  their  individual  happiness  and  [Mtisperity ;  and  that  it  ii  ai( 
merely  the  unjust  destruction  of  an  ancient  kingdom  that  we  lanesl,  bj 
the  condemnation  of  fifteen  millions  of  huoian  beings  to  uoproBtaUeai 
unparalleled  misery.    But  though  these  are  the  consideraUoos  h)  m 
the  feelings  of  private  individuals  are  most  naturally  affected,  i  nflsH 
never  be  forgotten,  that  all  the  principles  on  which  tl^  great  bbricotf' 
tional  independence  confessedly  rests  in  Europe,  are  involved  in  the  wva 
of  this  question;  and  that  no  one  nation  can  be  secure  io  itsieii*** 
existence,  if  all  the  rest  do  not  concur  in  disavowing  the  maxims  which  «>| 
acted  upon  in  the  partition  of  Poland.    It  is  not  only  mouniful  to  see  iv 
scattered  and  bleeding  members  of  that  unhappy  state  still  palpiUliog  ip 
agonising  on  the  spot  where  it  lately  stood  erect  in  youthful  ^Sp^Vf 
beauty ;  but  it  is  unsafe  to  breathe  the  noxious  vapours  which  this  ■i>®*j"^ 
spectacle  exhales.    The  wholesome  neighbourhood  is  poisoned  bythanfr 
fusion;  and  every  independence  within  tbwir  langesickens,  andia «!»«!■• 
by  the  contagion. 
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THE  RESTORATION  OF  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE  TO  THfi 
THRONE  OF  FRANCE.— STATE  OF  PARTIES- 

Napoleon  Bonapiirte  is  once  more  at  Paris. 

It  is  not  ye(  twelve  mpnths  since  the  surrender  of  that  capital  to  an  aimy 
commanded  by  the  greatest  aovereigns  of  Europe,  and  composed  of  dwellera 
in  every  country,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Wall  of  China.  The  same  Prus;- 
siana,  Bavarians,  Wirtembergers,  etc.  who  had  marched  under  Napoleon  tot 
the  attack  of  Moscow,  Shared  under  Alexander  the  honours  of  a  triumphiii^ 
^itry  into  Paris.  That  prediction  of  Rousseau,  that  Tartars  should  be  elf-' 
camped  in  that  city,  which  was  thought,  and  probably  was  in  him  a  misan-^ 
ihrepicd  rant,  was  literally  verified.  Bashkirs  sAiowed  the  hideous  features 
of  the  Mongol  laee  in  Che  west,  for  (he  first  time  since  the  irruption  of  Attila 
and  his  Huns.  Bands  of  Cossacks  protected  the  property,  and  restored  the 
liberly  of  the  commercial  <^ties  of  Hambin*gh  and  Amsterdam ;  and  thou- 
sands of  Ihem  were  hutted  in  tiie  most  brilliant  promenades  of  tte  capital 
of  Franee. 

Under  these  anspioes,  the  Millennium  seemed  to  dawn  upon  Europe. 
"  The  Lion  and  the  Lamb  lay  down  togeOier/'  The  BnHnror  of  Russia, 
aided  by  tlie  counsels  of  M.  Talleyrand,  was  to  restore  these  hopes  of  li- 
berty with  which  the  French  Revelation  had  opened,  but  which  had  seemed 
to  be  for  ever  blasted  by  fiie  rage  of  anarchy,  and  the  oppressions  of  military 
despotism.  His  Imperial  Majesty  was  afflicted,  and  almost  shocked,  that 
the  descendant  of  Hugh  Capet  should  claim  the  crown  of  France  by  heredi- 
tary right,  or  by  any  title  but  that  which  he  derived  from  a  constitution 
framed  by  Bonaparte's  senate,  when  they  were  surrounded  by  Rusoan 
bayonets  1  The  most  extravagant  speculators  of  Paris  employed  their  au- 
thority to  repress  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Imperial  Demagogue.  The  same 
great  monarch  became  the  patron  of  liberty  throughout  the  world.  Indig- 
nant at  the  lukewarmness  of  Lord  Gastlerea^  in  the  great  cause  of  Die  abo- 
lition of  the  slave  trade,  he  made  the  most  strenuous  exertions  immediately 
to  abolish  all  traffic  m  slaves— wiAin  the  torrid  zone.  As  a  Roman  empe- 
ror had  presented  a  philosoi^er  with  a  city  of  Campania,  as  the  subject  of 
an  experiment  whether  Plato's  Republic  could  be  realised,  so  Alexander 
|)resented  the  Pays  de  Vaud  to  his  deserring  and  enli^teaed  preceptor, 
Crolonel  La  Harpe.  He  could  not  endure  the  ideattiat  any  district  in  Switzer- 
land should  again  fall  under  the  authority  of  the  Republics  under  which  iti 
bad  flourished  for  centuries.  The  Czar  of  Muscovy  exerted  all  his  au- 
thority to  check  the  despotism,  and  to  resist  the  and)ition,  of  the  Senate  oC 
Bern. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  sort  of  treaty  was  huddled  up  at  Paris.  It  wag: 
aigned  within  a  menlh  after  the  occupation  of  that  capital.  As  mi^t  be  ex~ 
pected,  it  stipulated  nothing  distinctly  but  the  continental  frontier  of  France^ 
and  the  colonial  cessions  of  England.  All  that  could  provoke  the  public 
temper  in  France,  or  disarm  the  Government  of  England,  was  to  be  imme- 
diately performed.  Having  thus  exasperated  one  of  these  countries,  and 
duped  the  other— while  both  were  subsUntially  laid  aside,— the  military 

♦  TVacto;  oo  the  Spirit  of  Conquest,  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  Constitttioiis,  and  Ministeriat 

Kespouaihility.    Bf  Beojanrin  de  CoBstant. 

A  Visit  to  Paris  in  1814.    By  John  Scott  „  .       .  me     v.k»»r« 

Notes  00  a  Journey  thronsh  Prance.    By  Moses  Birkbeck.— Vol.  xxit.  page  505.    February, 

1816. 
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Soyereigns  adjourned  to  a  more  convenient  season  the  partition  of  thai  im- 
mense booty  which  they  held  in  their  hands.  They  took  care  that  ths 
Jubilee  should  not  be  disturbed  by  the  unavoidable  squabbles  about  the 
division  of  the  spoil.  They  appointed  a  Congress  to  be  held  at  Vienna, 
composed  nominally  of  all  the  parties  to  the  treaties  at  Paris,  of  France 
and  England,  and  even  of  Spain  and  Portugal  ;-^ut,  as  all  men  of  eom- 
mon  sense  originally  saw,  influenced  only  by  those  Powers  whose  vast  ar- 
mies occupied  the  territories  which  were  to  be  the  subject  of  arranfsemeot, 
and  eqaivalent,  and  compensation,  and  indemnity,  and  of  all  the  other 
operations  designated  by  the  variotv  terms  which  the  ingenious  polileoess 
of  modern  times  has  substituted  instead  of  robbery.  There,  when  theft 
of  enthusiasm  had  subsided,  or  the  mask  of  magrtanimiiy  was  thrown  off, 
— >when  Statesmen  were  to  act,  who  had  hitherto  allowed  Emperois  lo 
talk,  the  conquerors  of  Poland  and  of  Finland  would  revert  to  the  maxims 
of  solid  and  practical  policy.  There,  it  would  not  be  difiiciilt  to  re-esla- 
biish  the  very  ancient  good  understanding  between  liberal  professioDS  aad 
selfish  conduct.  In  theory  it  would  be  allowed — in.public  witli  a  grave  faop, 
in  private  with  a  conkpassionate  smile — that  all  nations,  great  and  small,  hti 
equal  rights.  Justice  would  be  owned  to  be  the  most  excellent  of  all  throgs. 
But — those  admirable  principles,'^-sublime  and  sacred  as  they  are, — en- 
forced by  law,-*H;onsecrated  by  religion,  are  unfortunately  not  applicable 
to  the  present  corrupt  condition  of  human  affeirs!  They  are  eternally  tme 
and  eternally  inapplicable.  It  would  indeed  be  childishness  and  imbealHj, 
in  any  single  state,  to  beggar  and  exhaust  herself  by  their  adoption,  while 
all  others  were  growing  rich  and  powerful  by  their  violation.  This  last  ar- 
gument, the  refuge  of  every  practical  politician  in  every  desperate  case, 
with  which  every  state  is^ure  to  supply  every  other  in  abundance,  had  in- 
deed often  been  urged  by  Lord  Castlereagh  in  defence  of  our  late  valuable 
commerce  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  though  in  his  last  great  stand  on  that 
subject,  against  a  visionary  administration,  it  had  only  influenced  the  se- 
venteen members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  formed  his  glonons  mi- 
nority. 

It  would  have  been  singular,  even  if  it  had  remained  a  mere  matter  of 
speculation,  that  during  the  feasts  of  the  summer,  or  the  cabals  of  the  wiiiler. 
none  of  the  rulers  of  the  world  appear  to  have  thrown  away  a  thought  upon 
that  Terrible  Personage  who  had  so  lately  ceased  to, be  the  imperioos  mas- 
ter of  most  of  them,  and  the  most  dreaded  enemy  of  the  few  who  escaped 
his  yoke.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  remind  any  of  our  readers,  tiiat^  ia 
virtue  of  a  convention  executed  at  Paris  on  the  10th  of  April,  by  the  pleni- 
polentiaries  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Pnissia,  on  the  one  part,  and  Mardial 
Ney  and  Caulaincourt  on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  it  was  stipulated  that  he 
should  retain  the  imperial  title  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  Island  of  Elba : 
— That  Maria  Louisa  should  retain  the  same  title,  with  the  Duchies  eC 
Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guastalla,  to  be  inherited  by  her  son : — ^That  ail 
his  family  should  retain  the  title  of  Prince  : — That  about  80,000/.  per  an- 
num should  be  settled  on  him,  payable  by  the  French  treasury,  of  whidi 
one-half  was  to  be  settled  on  his  wife  in  case  of  her  survival ; — and  that,  im 
consideration  of  these  conditions,  *'  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  Napoleon  re- 
nounced, for  himself,  his  successors  and  descendants,  as  well  as  (or  all  the 
members  of  his  family,  all  right  of  sovereignty  and  dominion,  as  well  to 
the  French  empire  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy  as  over  every  other  country." 
These  Articles  the  Allied  Powers  guaranteed,  and  engaged  that  they  should 
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be  guaranteed  by  Fraoce.  On  the  part  of  Great  Btkain,  Lord  Gastlereagh 
acceded  to  this  convention,  as  far  as  it  conferred  the  sovereigBty  of  Elba 
and  Parma  on  Napoleon  and  Maria.  But,  probably^  because  Great  Britain 
had  never  acknowledged  either  the  imperial  dignity  of  Napoleon^  or  his  so- 
vereignty over  France,  Lord  Gastlereagh  dedhied  to  become  a  party  to  the 
treaty,  and  seems  to  have  sacrificed  to  that  diplomatic  punctilio,  the  advan- 
tage of  being  one  of  the  parties  to  whom  Napoleon  renounced  the  crown  of 
France  and  Italy,  and  consequently  the  direct  right  of  enforcing  that  fun-* 
damental  condition,  as  far  as  such  right  arises  out  of  the  convention. 

When  the  secret  history  of  the  negociatioq^  which'^passed  from  the  20th  ol 
March  to  the  10th  of  Aprii  is  disclosed  to  our  posterity,  the  motives,  if  not  the 
reasons,  of  this  singular  convention  may  be  understood.  At  the  moment  of 
its  publication,  all  its  conditions,  but  especially  the  place  of  his  residence, 
excited  universal  astonishment.  This  sentiment  was  expressed  by  men  of  all 
parties  and  conditions,  from  the  most  celebrated  statesmen  of  England  to  the 
porters  of  Vienna;  and  the  former  might  have  expressed  them  as  openly  as 
the  latter  did,  if  they  had  not  been  silenced  by  the  most  obvious  consider- 
ations of  prudence.  The  island  of  Elba  appears  to  have  been  first  ( at  least 
publicly)  suggested  by  Marshal  Ney.  It  is  said  that  Bonaparte  originally 
demanded  Carju,  which  was  refused  as  loo  valuable  a  possession,  under  the 
ludicrous  pretext  that  his  residence  there  might  disturb  the  tranquillity  of 
TuHtey !  The  island  to  which  he  was  sent  united  every  property  which  Bo- 
naparte could  have  deshred  for  new  plans  of  ambition.  Its  small  size  and 
population  disarmed  jealousy,  and  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  mere  retreat. 
*  It  contained  an  impregnable  fortress,  capable  of  being  defended  by  a  handful 
of  faithful  soldiers.  It  was  within  a  few  hours'  sail  of  the  coast  of  Italy, 
even  then  dreading  the  yoke  of  her  old  masters.  Through  Italy  and  Switzer- 
land, communications  with  the  French  army  rai^t  be  opened  through  un- 
suspected channels ;  and  in  the  long  line  of  the  Alp  and  the  Jura,  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  intercept  them.  The  distance  from  the  coast  of  France 
somewhat  diminished  the  facility  of  watching  the  port;  and  he  was  near 
enough  to  Provence  for  such  a  sudden  enterprise  as  his  situation  allowed. 
If  the  globe  had  been  searched  for  that  residence  in  which  Napoleon  was 
most  dangerous  to  France,  all  sagacious  searchers  most  have  pointed  to  Elba. 

The  decision  of  the  majority  who  took  a  part  in  that  deliberation,  will  not 
astonish  those  who  know  them  :  but  it  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  the  ac- 
quiescence of  such  men  as  M.  Talleyrand  and  M.  Pozzo  di  Borgo;  men 
certainly  of  distinguished  talents,  and  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  cha- 
racter of  Napoleon.  Perhaps  indeed  it  may  one  day  appear,  that  they  were 
both  over-ruled.  Perhaps  in  the  noise  of  triumph,  and  in  the  eagerness  to 
carry  the  main  point,  every  contingent  danger  was  overlooked;  and  in  the 
insolence  of  victory,  a  prostrate  enemy  might  be  despised.  The  parade  of 
cheap  magnanimity  which  distinguishes  some  sovereigns,— the  family  con- 
nexion ofothera  with  the  deposed  Emperor, — the  remains  of  habitual  defe* 
rence  from  them  all  to  their  late  master,  probably  contributed  to  their 
acquiescence  in  the  plan  which  he  had  suggested,  or  which  he  had  approved. 
The  anxiety  of  all  to  prevent  the  bloodshed  which  the  prolongation  of  un-<- 
certainty  mightstill  produce,  was  a  conmiendable,  and,  within  certain  limits, 
a  reasonable  ground  of  action.  It  was  thought  proper,  perhaps,  to  give  a 
decent  disguise  to  the  conduct  of  the  Marshal  or  Marahalswhohad  betrayed 
him,  and  a  reasonable  satisfaction  to  the  scruples  of  the  Marshals,  who, 
though  without  personal  attachment  or  political  connexion,  were  influenced 
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by  the  ttUtery  yiiiM  of  fideliiy  to  him  firom  wbom  they  had  MfloiU 
eommand.^  Forty  Aousand  aoUien,  in  the  iieighbouriKK)4  of  Footaiah 
bleau,  and  probably  thirty  more  in  the  provinces  on  the  Loire,  still  shotod 
symptoms  of  attachment  to  their  chief;  irregular,  indeed,  and  fiuduitai, 
sometimes  appearmg  to  be  suspended^  but  at  other  times  seemiBg  to  k 
<uipable  of  being  kindled  into  a  terrible  flame*  The  dispoAiDDs  ^Sook 
were  more  tlian  suspected ;  and  it  is  now  kaown  thai  he  fought  tbeMh 
of  Toulouse  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  dianges  at  Paris.  These  nBiln; 
fears  mi^t,  indeed,  justify  the  purchase  of  Niipoleon's  abdksatioo  att  liM 
price,   fiot  they  do  not  account  for  the  choice  of  his  TCSidenee. 

The  sudden  and  apparently  complete  change  in  the  opinioD  of  Ikaj 
93  well  as  of  the  people,  whic^  followed  the  abdication,  is  a  symptom  oflb 
character  of  Frenchmen  and  of  armies,  which  deserves  much  more  tdkHim 
than  we  can  bestow  on  it,  thouc^  we  shall  presently  say  a  few  wordittib 
subject. — ^He  who,  ten  months  befori^,  had  seemed  the  ondispoled  mmpi 
of  France,  who  a  week  before  seeqied  to  retain  the  enthusiastic  ifliBdiM 
of  the  flower  of  the  army,  was  now  conducted  by  four  foreign  officenlshi 
place  of  embarkation — ^unnoticed  during  the  first  pnrt  of  ins  jonroer-Hid, 
during  the  latter  part  of  it,  protected  by  a  foreign  escort  from  destradiiikf 
the  populace  of  Provence.  Every  opponent  yielded  to  the  Boabn. 
Camot,  with  the  garrison  of  Antwerp,  proclaimed  their  submisiios,  isd 
exempUfied  it  by  the  surrender  of  that  fortress,—- above  all  other  emp* 
the  <d)ject  of  national  pride  and  policy.  Davoust  acknowledged  (be  iod»- 
rity  of  a  prince,  before  wbom  ho  was  sure  to  be  accused  by  tke  people  of 
Hamburgh.  Soult,  who  had  rendered  himseltso  odious  to  theftof  ilFiiiilT, 
by  his  insuking  proclamations  against  the  Due  d'AngouMme,  erioeed,  lif 
hto  tardy  adhesion,  that  the  torrent  was  too  strong  even  for  Urn  to  rasL 
The  restoration  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  had  very  charader  of  aa 
mous  national  act.  Louis  XYIII.  might  also  wonder  where  Ui 
had  fled,  and  whetfehis  friends  had  been  so  fong  hiddeo.  Allseeaiedtols 
allegiance,  and  jubilee,  and  triumph. 

Zesdous  royalists  considered  the  eiampie  of  a  lesloratioa,  and  its  teadavf 
to  stiengthen  the  inviolable  Rights  of  Kings^  as  more  than  soffidesl  t$ 
compensate  for  the  conoessions  to  liberty  which  circumstances  had  (Mfi 
and  ttijm  many  of  which  more  fcnrtunato  circumstances  Oii|jbtgiadiiall}ielBm 
the  sovereiQD.  The  friends  of  liberty,  full  of  apprehensions  and  senfki 
(as  tfiey  must  ever  be  till  they  ceaaa  to  deserve  the  name) ,  were  still  deKj^ 
with  the  hope,  that  some  institutions  fovourable  to  freedom  w«e  tooafr* 
nensate  for  the  evils  of  the  Revolution.  All  parties  vied  with  eadi  oikr 
111  demonstrations  of  joy  at  this  union  of  le(^tiBMiey  and  liberty,  vkidi 
promised  to  perpeluale  the  benefits  of  that  long  struggle,  and  to  doie  in 


, appeared  to  be  universally  fongolleo— eiLcept  by  sobmE^^ 

travellers,  whose  restless  and  rambliiig  onriosity  led  them  to  his  rsM. 
Some  idle  societies  still  discussed  the  question,  whether  he  ouf^lo  kaie 
fallen  by  his  own  hands  ?  aa  questions  of  tyrannicide  were  foimsriy  9gi^ 
in  the  Schools  of  Declamation  at  Rome.  Xbaftnumerous  class  of  penooii 
who  aiefull  of  candour  to  the  powerfid,  and  of  severe  justioB  to  tiieiilb>t 
boasted  of  their  previous  insi^^t  into  his  charaeter,  and  dedaied  thttlky 
hadalwaysdespisiadhimaa  a  mean-spirited  coward.  Othersllsteaed  wiih  is* 
teresttothe  account  of  hisown  summing  up  of  the  arguments  for  aad  igued 

before  heleft  Fontainebleao,  which  heconchided  wilbide 
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elanlioii  the  most  skigidar,  iatbe  degreeofiDCOiiBisteBey  between  the  sabject 
and  the  manner,  of  any  peAaps  aecribed  by  history  to  extraordinary  men  at 
ciiticai  momenta—"  Et  d'aillears  je  tie  buIb  pas  enti^rement  d^pourva  de 
lout  seDthnent  religienx !''  His  eonversations  at  Elba,  with  persons  in  every 
aeose  of  the  word  distinguished,  then  amusing,  are  now  become  important. 
He  admitted  that  he  had  consented  to  order  pofson  to  be  given  to  a  few  of 
the  patients  in  the  hospital  at  lafla,  who  coald  not  be  removed.  He  pre- 
dicted, that  Ae  Bombons  must  perish  if  they  got  nothing  i9t  France  in  the 
aciamble  for  spofl  going  on  at  Vienna.  He  said  that  Franee  contained  a 
aiartial  youth,  and  half  a  million  of  men  trained  to  arms ; — ^that  a  hurricane 
vreold  rise  from  the  centre  of  France  which  would  again  tear  Europe  from 
ita  foundations.  The  worst  part  of  his  conversation,  was  his  allegation  that 
he  had  been  instigated  to  the  execution  of  the  Due  d'Enghien,  and  to  the 
destruction  of  the  remaning  Bouibons,  by  Talleyrand— of  whose  character, 
defective  and  faulty  as  it  is,  atrocity  forms  no  element.  In  all  tiiese  conver- 
sations,  wandering  and  unequal  as  they  were,  displaying  both  a  strange 
Ignorance  and  an  unaccountable  knowledge,  ^ere  appears  a  general  character 
of  ioooherency— ascribed  at  the  timelo  a  mind  disordered  by  reverses— but 
now,  with  the  commentary  of  events,  more  probably  imputed  to  the  agi- 
tation of  daring  projects,  and  perhaps  eiaggerated  to  conceal  them.  If 
ionie  of  lus  visitors  felt  any  decree  of  (hat  ascendant  which  he  coostantiy 
eonrciaed  over  those  who  appireached  him,  it  is  more  honourable  to  their 
aensibiljly  than  discreditable  to  their  judgment,  that  adversity,  however  me- 
rited, lent  ask  additional  power  to  his  Commanding  character;  and  they  are 
oertainly  the  very  persons  who  may  be  expected  to  resist  him  most  boldly  in 
the  hour  of  his  strength. 

Very  soon  Bber  Bonaparte*s  arrival  at  Elba,  those  who  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing  him  closely  were  eonvinoed  that  he  still  harboured  projects  of 
aBrf>ition,  Md  that  he  even  seriously  meditated  a  return  to  France,  of  which 
he  dten  jesting  spcflie.  We  have  Uie  best  reason  for  believing,  that  these 
accurate  oibser vers  did  not  oonoeal  their  conviction  from  the  principal  govern- 
ments of  Europe,  especially  from  the  government  of  Great  Britain.  Indeed, 
frooi  the  o<mdition  of  some  of  them,  it  was  impossible  that  their  opinion, 
vrMh  its  reasons,  should  not  have  found  its  way  to  the  British  government. 
It  IB  not  our  business  to  enquire,  in  what  country,  or  hy  what  ministers  (we 
do  not  say  statesmen)  information  relating  to  this  subject  was  received  with 
indifference  and  neglect,  if  not  with  scorn .  The  large  remittances  of  money 
made  to  Joseph  Bonaparte  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud, — the  preparations  made  by 
iam  to  asaemble  men,  under  pretence  of  the  differences  between  that  country 
and  their  ancient  aevereigns  at  Bern,— 4iis  arrangement  of  quarters  for  several 
'hundred  French  oflBoers  in  his  pay,  are  said  to  have  been  communicated  by 
the  Swiss  government  to  the  €rreat  Courts,  with  no  other  tiian  a  most  mia- 
ebievouB  effect  on  ftienr  policy.  In  the  villages  around  Parif ,  as  weU  as  on 
the  banks  c(f  flie  La(ke  of  Geneva,  Aa  vicM  was  the  secret  symbol  by  which 
they  denoted  their  ehief,  and  recognised  each  other.  They  wore  rings  of  a 
•viohst  colour,  with  the  device,  *'  EUe  reparslttra  au  printemps."  When 
they  asked,  '*  Aimeanvousla  violette?*'  if  the  answerer  was  *'  Oui,"  they 
iafevred,  that  the  anawer  was  not  aconfederate.  But  if  the  answer  was, 
**  Bh'bien,"  they  recognised  a  brother,  initiated  in  the  secrets  of  the  con- 
epivacy ;  and  they  completed  his  sentence,  ''  EHe  reparaltra  au  printemps." 
These  seeret  symbols,  less  important  for  their  professed  purposes  of  secrecy 
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than  aa  a  romaQlic  garniture  of  conspiracy,  calculated  to  excite  die  ii 
alien,  and  peculiarly  adapted  in  that  respect  to  the  character  of 
had  been  employed  a  twelvemonth  before  by  the  partisans  of  the  houaes  of 
Bourbon.  A  royalist  then  sounded  any  man,  of  whom  he  entertained  hopes, 
by  saying,  ''D^Ii."  If  the  answer  was,  '*vrance/'  the  lecognitioii  of 
principle  was  reciprocal  and  satisfactory. 

M .  Ferrand,  an  old  bigot  of  despotism,  made  a  minister  in  France  for  m 
apparent  merilibut  tlie  extravagance  of  his  monarchical  opinions,  who  was 
intrusted  witii  the  department  of  the  post-office,  has,  since  the  landing  of 
Bonaparte,  publicly  said,  that  he  had  read  the  whole  project  in  the  leUn 
broken  open  at  his  office  1  The  seizure  of  the  correspondence  on  Lofd 
Oxford,  though  it  is  said  to  have  produced  no  discovery  more  inlereslii^ 
than  that  letter  of  Excelman  to  Joachim,  was  a  proof  of  the  suapieions  of  the 
French  government; — though  it  is  not  improbable  that  Lord  Oxfonfwis 
chosen  as  bearer  of  so  many  letters  to  Italy,  and  information  given  of  their 
number  to  the  police,  as  a  false  scent  to  divert  the  attention  of  thai  gOYemawat 
from  the  real  channels  ofcommunication^ 

The  universality  of  the  opinion,  that  Napoleon  was  not  idk  at  £Iha» 
cannot  perhaps  be  better  proved  than  by  the  following  passages  of  a  mid- 
dling book,  entitled,  "Essaisurla  Revolution  Fran^se,"  in  three Tohmies, 
published  at  Paris  in  January.  ''L'obscure  retraite  de  Mapol^on  peal 
devenir  c^l^bre  comme  lui-m6me.  Dans  I'humble  Lemnos  repos^renl  loo^ 
temps  oisives  les  Arches,  auxquelles  ^toient  attach^  ies  destios  de  Trofe. 
C'estaumonarqequi  preside  aux  destine  de  la  France;  c'eslaoxsoinrerains 
qui  stipulent  en  ce  moment  la  palx  et  le  repos  du  monde  qu'il  appariienl  de 
pr^voir  et  de  d^tourner  ce  danger  alarmant,  tandis  qu'il  est  possible.'* — 
Vol.  iii.  p.  3 1 5. 

**  Qu'il  soit  d^sormais  dans  sa  solitude  libre  des  fougueusespaasione— SI 
^toit  vrai  qu'il  n^gociM  avec  ellea,  qu'il  att«ndit  le  retour  de  la  fortune  elk 

laveur  des6v6nemens! Leshommes  juatesaiment^Groireqaeee 

soup^on  est  suscit6  par  les  haines  trop  merit6es  qui  le  poursuivenl."— 
Ibid.  p.  316. 

The  bad  rhetoric  and  puerile  mythology  of  this  writer,  are  a  loknMe 
proof  that  what  he  saw  must  have  been  obvious  to  most  men ;  and  the  whole 
character  of  his  book  sufficiently  proves  that  he  was  let  into  the  sfcreieC 
>no  party.  Early  in  January,  offers  are  understood  to  have  been  recmed 
by  M.  Blacas,  the  favourite  of  Louis  XYIIL,  to  disclose  apian  for  the 
restoration  of  Bonaparte.     It  was  treated  with  contemptuous  silence. 

In  defiance  of  every  public  reason  for  precaution,  as  well  as  of  all  thoK 
secret  warnings  of  danger,  the  Allied  Powers  proceeded  in  their 
offensive  projects  of  dismemberment.  The  British  government  made 
arrangements  which  indicated  their  expectation  of  a  long  peaoe.  Ths 
Bourbons  seemed  to  slumber  at  the  Tuileries,  amidst  the  brilliant 
of  profound  security,  which  restored  Paris  to  her  ancient  place  aa  the 
of  the  amusements  and  pleasures  of  Europe.  Notwithstanding  the 
projects  ascribed  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  the  people  of  all  the 
to  the  north  of  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  partook  the  confidence  of 
sovereigns,  which  they  very  naturally  ascribed  to  a  thorough  knowle^is 
that  no  danger  existed ;  and  indulged  themselves  in  the  delightfiil  hope  of  a 
long  tranquillity,  during  which  Uie  manners  and  opinions  of  civSisatioB 
>vou1d  insensibly  correct  much  of  the  evil  meditated,  and  in  part 
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laledj  by  parlilioning  (Nrinces.  Eveo  the  voice  so  loudly  raised  in  the 
kitish  parliament  on  behalf  of  justice,  was  an  indication  of  (hat  calm  in 
rhich  alone  such  a  voice  can  be  heard. 

In  a  moment  the  hurricane  broke  out.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  landed  at 
^ones  in  Provence,  on  the  1st  of  March,  a  day  or  two  before  Lord  Castle- 
dagh  entered  London,  considering  himself  as  having  completed  the  new 
reaty  of  Westphalia,  and  about  to  receive  those  plaudits  of  his  majority 
irhich  were  to  attend  his  pacific  triumph.  The  journey  of  Bonaparte  (for 
tie  military  term  march  would  be  misplaced)  firom  Cannes  to  Paris  was 
without  parallel  in  history,  and  much  beyond  the  limits  of  probable  fiction. 
Svery  soldier  ,sent  against  him  joined  his  force.  We^e  resistance  seemed 
»r  a  moment  to  be  threatened,  it  was  disarmed  by  the  sound  of  his  voice. 
rhe  ascendant  of  a  victorious  leader  over  soldiers ;  the  talent  of  moving  armed 
nultitudes  by  a  word;  the  inextinguishable  attachment  of  an  army  to  him 
n  vrhom  its  glory  is  concentrated  and  embodied,  were  never  before  so 
brilliantly  and  tremendously  exemplified .  Civilised  society  was  never  before 
lO  terribly  warned  of  the  force  of  those  military  virtues,  which  are  (he 
greatest  of  civil  vices.  In  twenty  days  he  found  himself  quietly  seated  on 
he  throne  of  France,  without  having  spilt  a  drop  of  blood.  The  change  had 
lo  resemblance  to  a  revolution  in  an  European  country,  where  great  bodies 
»f  men  are  interested  in  the  preservation  of  authority,  and  where  every  body 
akes  some  interest  for  or  against  political  mutation.  It  had  nothing  of  the 
aolence  of  a  popular  revolt.  It  was  a  bloodless  and  orderly  military  sedition . 
Id  the  levity  with  which  authority  was  transferred,  it  bore  some  resemblance 
:o  an  Oriental  revolution.  But  the  total  absence  of  those  great  characteristic 
eatures,  the  murder  or  imprisonment  of  princes,  destroyed  the  likeness. 
[t  is,  in  short,  an  event  of  which  the  scene  could  have  been  laid  by  a  romance 
Heritor,  bold  enough  to  have  imagined  it,  in  no  other  time  and  country  than 
France  in  the  year  1815.  How  it  could  have  occurred  in  that  time  and 
^untry,  is  the  question  respecting  n^hich  we  shall  now  proceed  toofier  a  few 
observations.  But  before  we  make  any  attempt  towards  an  answer  of  a 
nore  general  and  refined  sort,  it  is  necessary  to  say  someting  on  (he  question, 
'  How  came  Napoleon  to  be  left  with  the  means  of  leaving  Elba  t"  which 
'equirts  more  immediate  consideration,  and  .surely  admits,  as  much  as  it 
mperiously  requires,  a  plain  and  short  answer. 

Whether  the  Convention  of  Fontainebleau  was  wise  or  necessary,  is  not 
m  open  question.  It  was  made.  The  faith  of  Europe  was  pledged  to  its 
observance;  and  no  consideration  could  have  justified  its  violation.  The 
breach  of  it  must  either  have  disgraced  or  disgusted  the  French  marshals, 
«rho  were  substantially  its  guarantees.  It  might  have  produced  an  explosion 
0  the  French  army,  known  to  be  in  a  most  inflammable  state.  Perfidy 
owards  so  memorable  a  person  must  have  produced  a  powerful  effect  oh 
he  moral  feelings  of  mankind  :  it  must  either  have  perverted  the  conscience 
»r  excited  the  indignation  of  all  Europe ;  and  it  would  have  transmitted  the 
nfamy  of  the  actors  in  such  a  scene  to  the  latest  posterity,  in  characters 
IS  indelible  as  those  which  must  preserve  his  name.  Whether  (he  contract 
vas  foolish  or  wise,  there  never  was  any  which  it  was  miM'e  necessary  (o 
observe.  Only  one  policy  could  be  conceived  ; — religiously  to  observe  the 
reaty,  and  rigorously  to  exact,  and,  if  necessary,  to  enforce  the  observance 
»f  it  by  Napoleon.  The  grand  stipulation  on  his  part  was  the  renunciation 
)f  the  crown  of  France.  In  this  stipuhition  was  contained  an  engagement, 
hat  he  would  do  nothing  which  could  endanger  the  new  government  of 
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France*  or  disturb  the  tranquillily  of  that  country.  He  eyidently  h«d 
himi^elf  to  consent  to  erery  measure  absolutely  necessary  to  gite  dhi 
to  his  renunciation.  Now,  it  is  too  obvious  to  require  bi^ng  staled,  that 
among  such  measures,  the  Orst, — the  most  important, — ihat  which  eonh 
preherxled  every  ollior,  consisted  in  the  precautions  necessary  to  preveit 
h'\»  quilting  Elba,  or  at  least  to  afTurd  the  most  perfect  secaiily  against  hii 
re-appearing  in  France.  The  right  of  the  Allied  Powers  to  employ  sBch 
precautions,  so  clearly  arose  from  their  duty,  that  he  could  not  Kith  the 
least  shadow  of  plausibility  have  complained  of  its  eiercise.  Suchacompbit 
would  have  been  an  avowal  of  bad  faith.  No  unnecessary  restriciioi, 
indeed,  no  act  of  disrespect  or  discourtesy,  would  have  teen  eicnsiUe. 
£very  indispensable  precaution  ought  to,  have  been  Gm^y  aod  fnnU;, 
though  with  all  possible  decorum,  communicated  to  him,  after  masora 
had  been  taken  to  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  resist  or  evade  IL  Ik 
residence  of  avowed  diplomatic  agents  at  Elba  would  have  facilitated sadi 
measures;  and  the  omission  of  that  establishment  must  have  arises fmi 
very  puerile  fear  of  its  being  thought  humilialing-^if  not  from  (whK  ic 
should  rather  not  believe)  a  mutual  jealousy  which  made  the  powm  af 
Europe  suspect  each  other  of  intriguing  with  the  deposed  emperor.  lo 
plain  English,  they  ought  to  have  watched  him,  without  atleiD^ld 
cheat  him.    They  are  said  to  have  done  precisely  the  reverse. 

The  government  of  France  publicly  resisted  the  payment  of  hisitifHililoi 
pension,  under  the  miserable  pretext  that  they  were  not  parlies  to  a  coa- 
vention  to  which  they  owed  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  kiogdom. 
They  sequestrated  his  private  property,  and  that  of  his  family,  without  anj 
colour  of  law  and  justice.  CorYsidered  as  against  him,  these  measuTB  weie 
odious,  without  being  in  the  least  degree  effectual.  The  appearance  of  i 
poverty  unjustly  suffered  by  him  who  had  yesterday  commanded  b 
treasures  of  Europe,  created  a  feeling  in  his  favour.  The  successor  mh 
enterprises  as  be  could  etecule  depended  entirely  on  his  persooal  qaalilis. 
and  could  not  be  in  the  slightest  degree  affected  by  having  or  wantioftlmtT 
or  forty  thousand  pounds.  Every  payment  of  his  pension  receiifd  bf 
Bonaparte,  would  have  been  an  oath  of  allegiance  by  him  to  LoaiiXVfU. 
The  impression  of  such  circumstances  on  armies  and  mobs,  is  mudi|3fiM 
than  in  reason  it  ought  to  be.  Perhaps  few  things  would  have  lendcdiwae 
to  disenchant  hisclmracter,  and  dispel  the  ilhfsiofi  of  his  superiority.  Aid, 
on  the  other  hand,  punctual  honesty  towards  a  mortal  enemy,  wouHliw 
been  a  great  source  of  credit  to,  and  a  considerable  mark  of  conscious  atitwlfc 
in,  the  Bourbon  government.  Even  the  ground  which  it  would  naionlf 
have  afforded  for  the  residence  of  a  faithful  agent  at  Elba,  wooW  ha>e  Iwi 
no  contemptible  advantage. 

The  secrets  of  the  Congress  at  Viwida  are  not  yelmade  known  lotheTorB 
But  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  they  hesitated  about  execwting  the artide 
which  related  to  Parnoa ;  and  that  (however  incredible  wch  imbecility  »I 
appear)  they  manifested  an  expectatiofl  df  being  able  to  persuade  Napdij 
to  remove  voluntarily  to  a  residence  more  safe  for  Em-ope,  bnt  ftlilt<^' 
his  own  hopes.  Instead  of  taking  such  measures  as  wouM  have  roi^" 
hnpossibic  lo  resist  justifiahte  restraint,  tlt*y  appear  to  have  apprised  H^f 
plana  which  must  have  been  most  alarming  to  him,  wilhout  mngt^ 
previous  measure  qf  common  prudence;  and  in  the  fullest expectatotW 
this  BMrn,  of  whose  pride  an4  ambition  and  impetuosity  tbey  bid  V^^ 
jQStly  miH  atrOBgly,  i^ouUI  palientfy  antf  tamely  trail  thair  pleifoftt  ^ 
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ftiped  (he  momoDt  wheo  they  thought  fit  to  execute  their  plans.  It  never 
seems  to  have  occured  tothenfi,  that  he  might  escape  as  an  adventurer,  in 
order  to  ensure  his  not  being  carried  away  as  a  prisoner. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  duty  of  watching  the  issues  of  Elba,  ought  to 
have  been  more  especially  performed  by  the  French  marine.  But  M  was  a 
very  dangerous  service  to  commit  to  them.  The  fidelity  of  Ihe  French  navy, 
and  especially  of  the  Toulon  fleet,  to  the  Bourbons,  was  more  than  sus^pccted. 
And  even  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  it  was  a  measure  capable  of  making  a 
very  mischievous  impression  in  France,  whether  it  were  Considered  as  an 
act  of  tyrannical  rigour,  or  as  a  symptom  of  fear.  The  duty  could  have  been 
performed  easily,  effectually,  and  safely,  by  England  alone.  Can  it  then 
be  true  that  our  naval  officers  in  the  Mediterranean  had  no  instructions  to 
detain  Bonaparte,  even  if  they  met  him  out  at  sea,  clearly  making  for  the 
French  coast?  It  has  even  been  said,  (hough  that  be  incredible  and  un* 
necessary,  that  our  ships  had  positive  orders  not  to  stop  him.  Will  there 
be  now  found  a  single  man  in  Europe  to  say,  that  Porto  Ferrajo  onghl  to 
have  been  a  day  without  two  or  three  British  frigates  in  the  harbour,  at  tho 
disposal  of  a  constantly  resident  accredited  agent,  avowedly  xviih  thi^  pur- 
pose of  ensuring  the  performance  of  Napoleon's  engagements  ?*  Willi  this 
rimple,  obviously  necessary,  and  absolutely  inoffensive  precaution,  the  es- 
cape of  Napoleon,  with  a  sufficient  force  to  cover  his  landing,  would  Iiave 
been  literally  impossible. 

It  seems,  indeed,  that,  with  this  precaution,  he  could  have  escaped  in  no 
other  manner  than  singly,  and  in  a  fishing-boat,  even  if  the  vigilance  of  the 
British  resident  had  slumbered  sufficiently  to  allow' his  escape  at  all.  We 
Ihall  doubtless  be  told  in  due  time  why  such  precautions  were  omi(to(?.  Till 
hat  explanation  be  given^^till  we  hear  what  mysterious  obstacles  prevented 
he  adoption  of  measures  of  prudence  so  very  obvious,  the  world  will  bc- 
ieve,  that  all  the  dangers  with  which  we  are  threatened,  and  all  ihe  evil 
irhich  we  may  suffer— the  new  desolation  which  may  arise  from  French 


**  From  this  period,  until  the  aM^mbling  of  (lie  Qongress  at  Vienna^  Boonpartc  evinced  the 
rpaf^  predtlpcfion  tor  the  con^taiil  personal  prcjience  and  «ooiety  of  f^ir  Neil  Campbell ;  but  1/U 
H»eus9i<m9,  §fe.  of  the  Allied  Rotoere.  touching  hig  future  situation,  and  the  ammgementM 
fthe^  Italian  8' alee ^  eeemed  te  ewaken  hie  elumoering  paeeione.  and  create  ranctmr  in 
is  mind  I  and  he  evidently  alienated  himeelffrom  the  nahitit  he  had  before  cultivated  with 
la  Britith  resident .  Booaimrie'A  reKtl^xsneas  and  disittHwfatiliMi  ^'um  hia  aiiaation  at  BIbfc 
iilj  ia«reiiii«d.  Abtnit  tb.a  time  several  of  hia  relatione  and  old  frienda  arrit<il  at  Elba  from  the 
oncioent;  and  a  frt-qoent  intercourse  commenced  between  bim,  Italy,  &c  (v/a  Legboro,  Plo- 
fnce.  %te.)\  and  ht*  evrdently  nfiowed  Sir  H.  Campbell  that  bin  company  was  noi  to  nrceptahle  fla 
f mfriy.  Uiidi«f  tliCiie,  emd  other  drfumetOMtee,  which  emtnot  at  ptemat  he  dieciattd, 
olonel  Campbell  found  it  expedient  oecas^ionally  to  vi^it  the  CoiHtnent  for  ibe  piirpo!<o  of  beiaK 
le  bf  Iter  enabled  (O  watch,  asfteriain,  and  cnrnmunicate  tn  bin  gavernmenf,  and  itj<  fonclionariee 
f  the  Coiitinen?»  aaeli  intrignert  and  ramiftcaltoaii  of  Bonapafe,  at  miffht  be  carried  forftard.  and 
Mch  it  wan  impo^^^iMe  to  do  by  a  conatant  reaidenoe  at  ICiba  \  andthtte  it  reaaon  to  beliePOy 
at  he  dif/  not  fail  to  report,  from  lime  to  lime  f  what  appeared  to  him  deserving  qf  notice, 
r  well  on  the  CfontineHi  as  in  Slba  -^ll  i»  thcfefitre  to  be  presumed,  (hai  even  ih:8  enpoaititm 

the  tMNiiiKoa  whieb  be  wai  at  Ulba,  will  etinca  the  in|u«tioe  of  the  diMgracefu)  laofrnMeia 
liich  the  publio  priot*  have  iadulged,  iu  a4iribiitiDg  to  Intii  a  siiuatiua  whioh  he  would  nave 
onifd  to  hold, — A  power  whieh  he  did  not  pOstieAx, — and  a  neglinenrte,  which  the  whole  teflor  of 
»  miUtatf  life  nMHt  deoidedly  comnHttettfs  a«r  will  tha  juditninit  of  a  cKitearoiog  nnblKi  aiatfike  to 
V  iiiaul»t«al  iodividual,  mo  diuated,  the  meaaa  of  pravetHiag  hia  df  fMriure  firoia  KIba  ;  (he  aignal 
r  wliich,  had  Colonel  Campbell  been  on  I  lie  spot,  would  have  been  hia  imprhiOnment,  and  con* 
fuent  depriyafion  of  alt  rtieana  of  prefloua  tepdtl  to  gAvernment.  ft  k  otOraMiry  to  observa, 
aa€<iloMlG«mpM)*ambaaaoafiramAlba»attliatinMar  Boaapivte^  dtpafi«ra  froai  il»  wm  aa 
ort  M  poflN^ikv  oooMscabi  with  tba  perfonnwiOa  of  the  pubUo  duty  oa  whiab  ha  w^  tbaa  «■• 
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victories — ^the  terrible  thongh  inferior  misebiefe  which  most  reBull  fi 
France  being  conquered,  if  (hat  (event  be  possible--the  waste  of  happioc*, 
of  civilisation,  of  morals  ((osaynothingof  blood  and  treasure),  which  must 
attend  a  protracted  struggle,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  (he  criminal  supioenent  or 
(lie  almost  frantic  security,  of  the  British  admioistratioD.  We  musi  not, 
therefore,  wonder  at  the  absurd  reports  prevalent  in  France,  which  MCiibt 
to  us  the  intention  of  letting  loose  if^apoleon  to  excite  a  civil  w«r.  All  Ihosp 
who  have  just  fled  from  France  describe  this  as  the  univ^sal  opinioii  of  the 
common  people.    It  will  contribute  somewhat  to  swell  that  torreot  of  pre* 

J'udice  and  antipathy  against  England,  which  have  arisen  from  tbeltxN^and 
alse  and  absurd  rumours  that  have  been  propagated  during  (he  bsl  twealy 
years,  the  particulars  of  which  are  mostly  forgotten,  and  would  he  dis- 
claimed if  they  were  now  distinctly  renewed,  but  which  have  lefl  behind, 
as  their  permanent  effect,  a  general  hatred  of  the  British  name.  This  mmoiav 
false  as  it  most  certainly  is,  cannot,  after  all,  be  said  to  be  the  most  absmd 
of  popular  rumours,  or  even  quite  so  absurd  as  that  conduct  on  (fae  part  of 
statesmen  for  which  it  professes  to  account.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  sama 
opinion  is  maintained,  whether  it  be  believed  or  not,  by  the  higher  dasses 
of  Frenchmen — ^by  the  Royalists,  notwithstanding  (he  ^(itude  of  the  £ii^ 
to  England,  and  his  hopes  from  her  in  future — and  by  Napoleoniate,  thoo^ 
it  may  seem  strange  that  they  should  thus  derive,  from  so  impure  a  Muree, 
the  event  which  has  completely  fulfilled  their  wishes.  But  both  these  par- 
tics  guard  their  speculations  by  (he  salvo,  (hat  (he  English  Govenup^oi 
Yen(ured  on  (his  Machiavelian  expedient,  only  because  they  thought  the 
success  and  res(ora(ion  of  Napoleon  (o  be  impossible ;  and  tha(  the  ooly  ooo- 
sequence  of  it  would  be  a  civil  war,  sufficient  (o  exhaust  the  slreagltti,  aad 
to  crush  (he  rival  indus(ry ,  of  France.  In  (he  mean  (ime,  i(  is  said  that  the 
Netherlands,  would  be  secure  from  an  invasion  which  Louis  XVIII.  hio* 
self  must  have  attempted  as  soon  as  he  ceased  to  fear  his  own  anny  more 
than  foreign  states.  The  union  between  Belgium  and  Holland  woaJd  bate 
had  time  to  consolidate ;  and  the  Congress  of  Vienna  would  have  prooeeM 
in  their  partitions,  undisturbed  even  by  those  feeble  remonstrances,  which 
a  decent  regard  to  the  safely,  if  not  to  the  glory  of  France,  must  have  ex- 
torted  from  the  weakest  monarch ; — so  extravagant  are  the  opinions  to  which 
the  apparently  incomprehensible  negligence  of  the  British  adminisltalkMi 
has  given  currency* 

The  causes  which  produced  the  restoration  of  Bonaparte  must  be  dhiely 
referable  to  the  condition  and  character  of  the  French  people, — to  the  a^ 
ministration  of  the  French  government, — to  the  example  of  other  restorci 
governments, — and,  most  of  all,  though  not  as  many  Qiink,  exclusively,  ta 
the  state  of  the  French  army ; — to  say  nothing,  for  the  present,  of  the  po- 
licy of  (he  Congress  at  Vienna,  which  as  it  affects  the  present  and  future  a- 
tuation  of  all  Europe,  requires  a  separate  and  a  very  extensive  disciMsioa; 
though  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that,  except  the  military  ^irit,  it  was  the 
most  powerful  agent  in  subverting  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons. 

On  each  of  these  subjec(s  we  shall  (brow  out  a  few  reflexions,  which  it 
would  be  presumptuous  to  publish  if  (hey  were  not  the  result  of  s(»ne  tboaght 
and  observation,  but  which  it  would,  in  our  estimate  of  things,  he  pui '" 
nimous  to  suppress  from  any  fear  of  the  disadvantages  of  haste  in  mere 
iDg.  To  appreciate  the  effects  of  the  French  Revolution  on  the  pu^ 
of  France,  is  an  undertaking  for  which  no  nun  now  alive  has  sofBcieot  ma- 
terials, or  sufficient  impartiality,  even  if  he  had  sufficient  ability.    It  is  a 
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task  from  whxch  TacUus  aod  Machf avel  would  have  shrunk ;  and  to  whioh 
the  little  pamphleteers  who  speak  on  it  with  dogmatism,  prove  themselves 
)o  unequal  by  their  presumption,  that  men  of  sense  do  not  wait  for  the  ad- 
litional  proof  which  is  always  amply  furnished  by  their  performances. 

The  French  Revolution  was  a  desimctton  of  great  abuses,  executed  with 
nuch  violence,  injustice,  and  inhumanity.  The  destruction  of  abuse  is,  in 
ilself  and  for  so  much,  a  good.  Injustice^  and  inhumanity  would  cease  to 
^  vices  if  they  were  not  productive  of  great  mischief  to  society.  This  is  a 
[Qost  perplexing  account  to  balance. 

As  applied  for  instance  to  the  cultivators  and  cultivation  of  France,  there 
leems  no  reason  4o  doubt  the  unanimous  testimony  of  all  travellers  and  ob- 
servers, that  agriculture  has  advanced,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  agricul- 
laral  population  has  been  sensibly  improved.  M.  De  la  Place  calculates 
agricultural  produce  to  have  increased  one  fifth  during  the  last  twentyrfive 
years.  Itf .  Cuvier,  an  unprejudiced  and  dispassionate  man,  rather  friendly 
Ihan  adverse  to  much  of  what  the  Revolution  destroyed,  and  who,  in  his 
Frequent  journeys  tiirough  France,  surveyed  the  country  with  tt|e  eyes  of  a 
naturalist  and  a  politician,  bears  the  most  decisive  testimony  to  the  same  ge- 
neral result.  M.  CandoUes,  a  very  M^  and  enlightened  Genevese,  who  is 
Professor  of  Botany  at  Montpellier,  is  pi:eparing  for  the  press  the  fruit  of 
several  years  devoted  to  the  survey  ot  French  cultivation,  in  which  we  are 
l>romised  the  detailed  proofs  of  its  progress.  The  apprehensions  lately  en- 
lertained  by  the  landed  interest  of  England,  and  countenanced  by  no  less  an 
lathority  than  that  of  Mr.  Malthus,  that  France  as  a  permanent  exporter  of 
com  would  supply  our  market,  and  drive  our  inferior  lands  out  of  cultiva- 
tion, though  we  consider  them  as  extremely  unreasonable,  must  be  allowed 
to  be  of  some  weight  in  this  question.  No  such  dread  of  the  rivalship  of 
French  corn  growers  was  ever  felt  or  affected  in  this  country  in  former 
imes.  Lastly,  the  evidence  of  Mr.  BIrkbeck,  an  independant  thinker,  a 
ihrewd  observer,  and  an, experienced  farmer,  though  his  journey  was  rapid, 
ind  though  he  perhaps  wished  to  find  benefits  resulting  from  the  Revolu- 
iioD,  must  be  allowed  to  be  of  high  value. 

"  M0»ipeUi9r,  Aug,  18.— Pron  Dieppe  to  this  pl^ce,  we  have  seen  scaroeli  a.  working  aniinal 
whose  condition  was  not  excellent  ;-r-oxen,  hortet,  and  now  mules  and  asses,  fat  and  welnookinnf, 
Mrt  not  pampered.  This  looks  like  prosperity.  And  when  I  add,  that  we  hare  not  seen  among 
:he  labouring  people  one  such  famished,  worn  out,  wretched  object  as  may  be  ipet  with  ip  eiiery 


iccording  to  our  notions.  Prance,  so  peopled,  so  cultivated,  moderately  taxed,  without  paper 
nofipy,  without  tithes,  without  poor-rates,  almost  without  poor,  with  excellent  roads  in  every  di< 
lection, and  owerftawing  with  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  must  be  and  really  is  a  rich  country. 

**  Aug.  19.    Waited  on  M. ,  for  whom  we  had  letter*.    He  is  better  informed  probably  than 

ray  other  man  on  the  actual  state  of  the  kingdom ;  having  been  oocnpied^for  a  series  of  years,  under 
he  direction  of  government,  in  visiting  the  country  ftom  department  to  department,  with  a  view 
o  obuin  a  precise  knowledge  of  its  agriculture  and  resources.  This  gentleman  confinns  our  ob- 
lerrations  in  every  particular,  and  enables  us  with  safety  to  generalise  the  result  of  the  informa- 
ioD  we  have  collected. 


*  The  author  seems  to  be  aware  that  he  was  visited  by  a  propensity  to  exa^ente,  which  easOy 
lesets  careless  and  animated  writers.    "  '  '"  *'       "  '  "*         ''*  ""*  '"  ***" 

east  shake  the  certain  truth,  that  the 

>ther  nations.    Prom  our  populousness,  ^-. ^,—  ,    -.  .  ,  , 

:Iiaracter  as  an  agricultural  and  manufacturing  nation,  our  industry  is  much  njore  adventurous  ana 
imbitious,  than  that  of  any  other  people.  Greater  ohjccts  are  aimed  at— greater  failures  must  ne- 
eeesarily  occur.  Stime  examples  of  greater  distress  than  is  eUewhere  to  be  seen  may  therefore  na- 
Lurally  oe  expected.  But  the  general  condition  of. a  people,  whose  faculties  are  roused  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  enterprise  and  ener^^y,  must  be  more  desirable. 
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^  hi.  The  labouring  clats,  formeiijF  the  poor*  are  now  rioli,  *  io  ooowqueM  «f  tbe 
mains  haviDg^been  sold  io  suiftlV  allotments,  at  Tery  low  rates ;  and  with  the  iodo'genoe  of  ive  jtm 
fpr  completing  ih«  p^ymenl.  Thus,  there  are  few  labourers  or  doaestie  serfaala  who  as*  aot  fs»- 
prielors  of  laod. 

*^  fd.  By  the  revolution,  eyery  oppression  on  agriculture  was  done  away ;  tithes,  gwne  la«s,0Qr* 

■yAjtig    Arc     jfctJI- 

**  id.  S>ne«  thai  ti^t,  laueh  vew  laad  baa  beta  braugbt  bto  aidiiratieR,  and  bcnm  ^f  iteiM 

abanrloneH. 

*  4/A.  Thenindps  of  bushandry  hare  improred  In  manr  districfs.  by  the  intrftdnctJoii  of  fidlow 
crop<i  and  artifirtnl  gra«sfs  w'  ftrinriis  artifieiitlU$*  The  ge«'era1  wage*  ot  kboarm  i*  bv- 
baodry,  30i.  per  day ;  which,  compared  with  prices,  ia  equal  lo  3^*.  4dL  with  ii».''>-^P.  61    61 

We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  copy  here,  though  out  of  place,  Ihe 
account  which  this  discerning  farmer  givesof  the  Grst  impression  madeupoa 
his  mind  by  the  people  of  France. 

**  There  is  more  appearance  of  enjDjroent,  and  less  of  poftitive  sufivring,  than  I  ever  bebcU  be- 
fane,  or  had  any  conception  of;  bat  it  la  not  the  sort  of  enjoyment  which  suits  my  habits.  What  a 
pams-takin^.  uaforfiinaie  race  are  we.-^so  busy  about  living,  that  we  realb  haYe  not  umt  tobsK 
Our  recreations  have  so  diuch  vice  in  tliem,  iha|  serious  folks  have  imagined  ii  impof^^  lo  be 
both  merry  and  wise.  The  pe>^plt  here,  though  ipjiniteiy  hilhinduiin  Ike  aecommoaaliims»f^it 
H€m  i9  be  OM  mudi  our  nperiori  in  ike  art  oj  Hchg/*-^P,  6. 

We  have  no  time  to  point  out  the  exaggeration  and  mistake,  mixed  m'th 
the  truth,  which  this  short  passage  conveys,  in  so  striking  a  manner.  Tliej 
must  be  alk)wed  to  amount  at  least  lo  the  average  sacriGce  of  accuracy  U> 
vivacity,  which  is  required  in  the  manufacture  of  pointed  sentences. 

The  first  impression  made  on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Scott,  on  his  landing  at  the 
same  port  of  Dieppe,  is  very  curious  from  its  rclalion  to  those  terrible  evenU, 
which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  foresee,  and  is  in  itself  characterislie  o( 
the  powers  and  habils  of  niiud  which  distinguish  that  eloquent  and  phi- 
losophical Iraveller.  It  is  less  marked  than  most  other  passages  of  the  vo- 
lume, by  that  enthusiasm  for  English  manners  and  institutions,  at  whkk 
only  the  vulgar  can  wonder  in  tlic  Editor  of  what  is  called  an  Oppoeitiot 
Journal';  and  by  that  severe  and  indignant  invective  against  the  vices,  aod 
even  the  frailties,  of  the  French  nation,  which  sometimes  more  re$en>bks 
the  ISinguage  of  a  moral  satirist,  than  tliat  of  an  estimator  of  national 
racter. 


**  Bui  the  moat  impreasive  feature  of  the  crowd  before  us, -and  that  which  „.«^  ••••^  ^  w.^  • 
sense  of  novelty  and  of  interest,  was  its  military  aspect.  Almost  every  BMa  had  memt  ■afirsiina 
of  the  mililarjr  profession  about  his  person,  KufBcient  lo  denote  that  he  had.boeB  engapc^  n  ww; 
at  the  same  time,  there  was  a  self-willed  variety  in  the  dresa  of  eaeh.  which  bad  a  very  m^nmm 
effect,  innsmuch  as  it  prevented  uw  from  recognising  thai  Biamped  asMMramc€  qficfifimafff  m 
an  armed  forc0,  which  is  impressed  on  the  aspect  of  Biitiith  troops  We  couM  acaroely  HaagiaB, 
that  ilie  dark-visaged  beings,  some  in  long,  loose  great  coals,  some  ia  jarkeis,  aoiKe  is  ec<fcsd 
hats,  some  io  round  ones,  some  io  caps,  who  darird  at  ns  keen  looks  of  a  vary  over-elovded  sasi. 
had  ever  bebnged  to  regiments,  steady,  controlled  and  lawful  ;•— thoy  seemed,  raiber,  tbe  fnwmrtm 
of  broken-up  gangs,  brave,  dexrerous,  and  fierce,  but  unprincipled  and  unreairaiiied.  Jtfaebtf 
this  irregularity  and  angriness  uf  appearance  was  doubtless  occasiined  by  the  gv««t  rii  tmii^— 
of  tbe  army  that  had  jnst  taken  place.  The  disbanded  had  no  call  to  obaerve  tbe  nicecies  of  mi- 
litary discipline,  although  they  still  retained  such  parts  of  their  military  uniform  aa  tbcy  four''  — 
renienL  They  had  mot  then  either  pursgiti  to  occupy  their  time,  or  evao  prospects  lo  b 
their  hopes ;  they  still  lounged  about  in  idleness,  aUbough  their  pay  had  be«D  sioppad ;  a«d 
pointmeat  and  necessity  threw  into  their  faoes  an  e?(prfssioD  deeper -ihau  Uiat  pf  irvilatMB 
preaching,  in  fact,  to  the  indications  of  indiscriminate  and  inveterate  hatred,  Tb«y  ^^ 
about  with  them  in  their  air  the  branded  characteristics  of  forlorn  men,  whose  interesls  . 
Uabils  oppoMNl  thrnn  to  tbe  pea«e  of  maakiiid  ;~Bien  who  vrooM  cry  with  tbe  despecsueCs 
stance,— 

-.  ^,    ,^      *Wart  ttmr!  m  peei^ef  peacf  ie  to  me  a  war!***^Km9  Joht, 
r.  5« — 2%. 


*  We  mutt  recommend  to  Mr.  B.  to  soften  and  limit  this  alarming  proposiiioa  in  the 
tiOD  of  bis  valuable  and  amusing  little  book.    To  oliaag e  tbe  poor,  t.  e.  the  majority,  f- 
npt  only  impracticable,  but  iooooeeivable,  and  aa  absolote  eooiradiclioa  m  lanaa,  m 
vord  rtcA  contmues  to  denote  what  it  d«as  at  presaBt--4&«fe  oAa  «f«  ricktr  iknt  wmtt 
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Whal^er  may  btve  been  the  beneGts  conferred  by  the  Revolution  on 
tie  cultivators,  supposing  them  to  have  been  more  questionable  tiian  tliey 
ippear  to  have  been,  it  is  at  all  events  obvious,  that  the  division  of  con- 
iscaled  land  among  the  peasantry,  must  have  given  that  body  ^q  interest 
indapride  in  the  maintenance  of  the.  order  or  disorder  which  that  Re- 
solution had  produced.  All  confiscation  is  unjust.  The  French  confiscation, 
t>eing  the  most  extensive,  is  the  most  abominable  eji^ample  of  that  species  of 
legal  robbery*  RiH  we  speak  only  of  its  political  eflecta  op  the  temper  of 
Ao  p^ianlry.  These  effects  are  by  no  means  confined  to  those  who  liad 
become  propriptors.  The  promotion  of  many  inspired  all  with  pride  The 
whole  clas^  was  raised  in  self-importance  by  the  proprietary  dignity  acquired 
bv  numerous  individuals*  Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  the  apprehensions  ' 
of  such  a  rabble  of  ignorant  owners,  who  had  acquired  tlieir  ownerships  by  . 
means  of  which  their  own  conscience  would  distrust  the  fairness,  were  to,  be 
proportioned  to  the  reasonable  probabilities  of  danger,  The  alarms  of  a 
multitude  for  objects  very  valuable  to  them  are  always  extravagantly  beyond 
the  degree  of  the  risk,  especially  wl^o  they  are  strengthened  by  any  sense, 
however  faint  and  indistinct,  of  iiyustice,  which,  by  the  immutable  laws  of 
buman  nature,  stamps  every  possession  which  suggests  it  with  a  mark  of. 
insecurity.  It  is  a  panic  fear  ;--K>oe  of  those  fears  which  are  so  rapidly 
spread  and  so  violently  exaggerated  by  sympathy,  that  the  lively  fancy  of  the 
ancients  represented  liiem  as  inflicted  by  a  superior  power.     , 

Exemption  from  manorial  rights  and  feudal  services  was  not  merely,  nor 
perhaps  principally,  considered  by  the  French  farmers  as  a  relief  from  op^ 
pression.  They  were  connected  with  the  exulting  recollections  of  deliverance 
from  a  yoke,  of  a  triumph  over  superiors,  aided  even  by  the  remembrance 
of  licentiousness  with  which  they  had  exercised  ibeir  saturnalian  privileges 
10  the  first  moments  of  their  short  and  ambiguous  liberty.  They  recollected 
these  distinctions  as  an  emancipation  of  their  easte«  The  interest,  the  pride, 
the  resentment,  and  the  fear  had  a  great  tendency  to  make  the  maintenance 
of  these  changes  a  poini  of  honour  among  the  whole  peasantry  of  France.' 
Oa  this  subject,  perhaps,  they  were  likely  to  acquire  that  jealousy  and 
susoeptibility  which  the  dispersed  population  of  the  country  rarely  exhibit, 
unless  when  their  religion,  or  their  national  pride,  or  their  ancient  usages, 
are  violently  attacked.  The  only  security  for  these  objects  would  appear  to 
them  to  foe,  a  Government  arising,  like  their  own  property  and  privileges, 
out  of  the  Revolution. 

We  are  far  from  commending  these  sentiments,  and  still  farther  from 
confounding  them  with  the  spirit  of  liberty.  If  the  forms  of  a  free  con^ 
stitution  could  have  been  preserved  under  a  counter-revolutionary  govern-- 
ment,  perhaps  these  hostile  dispositions  of  the  peasant  and  new  proprietors 
against  such  a  government,  might  have  been  gradually  mitigated  and  sub-- 
doed  into  one  of  the  auxiliaries  of  freedom.  But,  in  the  present  slate  of 
France,  there  are  unhappily  no  elements  of  such  combinations.  There  is 
DO  such  class  as  landed  gentry  ,-^no  great  proprietors  resident  on  their  estates, 
-"•conseouently  no  leaders  of  this  dispersed  population,  to  give  them  per- 
manent mfluence  on  the  public  counsels,  to  animate  their  general  sluggish- 
ness, or  to  restrain  their  occasional  violence.  In  such  a  state  they  must,  in 
geaeral,  be  inert  ;^n  particular  matters  whicli  touch  their  own  prejudices 
and  supposed  interest,  unreasonable  and  irresistible.  The  extreme  sub- 
division of  landed  property  mighty  under  some  circumstances,  be  favourable 
to  a  demoeratical  government.    Under  a  limited  monarchy  it  is  destructive 
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of  liberty,  because  itannihifates  the  stroogesl  bulwarks  agaiBBl  the  potcr 
of  the  crowD.  Having  no  body  of  great  proprietors,  it  delifers  Ihe  moMiA 
from  all  regular  and  constant  restraint,  and  from  every  apprehension  ktf 
that  of  an  inconstant  and  often  servile  populace.  Wherever  itisDotlfe 
companion  of  democracy,  it  naturally  tends  to  produce  despotkm;  u^, 
melancholy  as  tlie  conclusion  is,  it  seems  too  probable  that  Uie  present  si* 
of  property  and  prejudice  among  the  larger  part  of  the  people  of  Fnue, 
ratiier  disposes  them  towards  a  despotism  deriviDg  its  sole  title  fm  He 
Revolution,  and  interested  in  maintaining  the  system  of  society  wUck it  ki 
established,  and  armed  with  that  tyrannical  power  which  may  be  neceanrf 
for  its  maintenance. 

Observations  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  are  applicable  to  other  ehmof 
the  French  population.  Many  of  the  tradesmen  and  merchants,  asweOs 
of  the  numerous  bodies  of  commissaries  and  oontractors,  grown  lickbf 
war,  had  become  landed  proprietors.  These  classes  in  general  had  patich 
pated  in  the  early  movements  of  the  Revolution.  They  had  indeed  geoenBy 
shrunk  from  its  horrors — but  they  had  associated  their  pride,  their  qoiel. 
almost  their  moral  character  to  its  success,  by  the  extensive  parefcaniof 
confiscated  land,  made  by  many  of  their  number.  These  fcelingi  were  not 
to  be  satisfied  by  any  assurances,  however  solemn  and  repeated,  or  itowever 
sincere,  that  the  sales  of  national  property  were  to  be  inviolable.  Thenmi- 
sity  of  such  assurance  continually  reminded  them  of  the  odioumeBSof  (bar 
acquisitions,  and  of  the  light  in  which  the  acquirers  were  coosideivdftjr  (he 
Government.  Their  property  was  to  be  spared  as  an  evil,  inmrigibie&oa 
its  magnitude.  What  they  must  have  desired,  was  a  goTenunent  fcon 
whom  no  such  assurances  could  have  been  necessary. 

The  middle  classes  in  cities  were  precisely  those  who  had  been  Ibnnerif 
humbled,  mortified,  and  exasperated  by  the  privileges  of  the  nohilily-*tDr 
whom  the  Revolution  was  a  triumph  over  those  who,  in  the  dafly  iolir- 
Gourse  of  life,  treated  them  with  constant  disdain,  and  whoin  tbatHe?Biih 
tion  raised  to  the  vacant  place  of  these  deposed  chiefs.  The  vanity  of  Ai 
numerous,  intelligent,  and  active  part  of  the  community,  raerchaoti,  Iml' 
ers,  manufacturers,  tradesmen,  lawyers,  attorneys,  physicians,  siirpBW, 
artists,  actors,  men  of  letters,  had  been  humbled  by  the  monarchy,  «tU 
triumphed  in  the  Revolution.  They  rushed  into  the  statioBS  wiidithe 
gentry,  emigrant,  beggared,  or  proscribed,  could  no  longer  fill.  Thevkfe 
government  fell  into  their  hands. 

'  Bonaparte's  nobility  was  an  institution  framed  to  secure  the  triunfkrf 
all  these  vanities,  and  to  provide  against  the  possibility  of  a  second  hooi- 
ation.  It  was  a  body  composed  of  the  revdutionary  aristocracy,  withm 
of  the  ancient  nobility,  either  rewarded  for  thdr  services  to  the  MeTolalia 
by  its  highest  dignities,  or  compelled  to  lend  lustre  to  it  by  aoeepting  ilf  •- 
condary  ranks,  with  titles  inferior  to  their  own,  and  witn  many  lavioi. 
men  of  letters,  merchants,  physicians,  etc.  who  often  receive  inferior  mib 
of  honour  in  England,  but  whom  the  ancient  system  of  the  French  m- 
narchy  rigorously  excluded  from  such  distinctions.  The  military  prindple 
predominated ;  not  only  from  the  nature  of  the  government,  but  bcciW 
military  distinction  was  the  purest  that  was  earned  during  the  revolution.  Tli 
Legion  of  Honour  spread  the  same  principle  through  the  whole  army.  wkiA 
probably  contained  six  and  thirty  thousand  out  of  the  forty  thousand  «fco 
composed  the  order.  The  whole  of  these  institutions  was  an  array  of oev 
vanities  against  old  vanities.    The  vanity  of  the  former  roturien  w«  em- 
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M)died  against  the  yanity  of  the  former  nobility.  The  new  kiiights  and 
lobles  were  daily  reminded  by  their  badges,  or  titles,  of  their  interest  to 
"esist  the  re-establishment  of  a  system  which  would  have  perpetuated  their 
lumtliation.  The  real  operation  of  these  causes  was  yisible  during  tiie 
ihort  reign  of  Louis  XYIII.  Military  men,  indeed,  had  the  courage  to 
ilsplay  their  decorations,  and  to  avow  tneir  titles.  But  all  gentlemen  re- 
lounced  them  on  their  own  part,  and  laughed  at  them  in  Mothers.  Most 
dyilians  were  ashamed,  or  afraid  to  use  their  new  names  of  dignity.  They 
vere  conyeyed,  if  at  all,  in  a  subdued  yoice,  almost  in  a  whisper.  They 
¥ere  considered  as  extremely  unfashionable  and  yulgar.  Talleyrand  re- 
lounced  his  title  of  Prince  of  Beneyenle ;  and  Massena's  resumption  of  his 
lignity  of  Prince  was  regarded  as  an  act  of  audacity,  if  not  of  intentional 
lefianee. 

From  these  middle  classes  wene  chesen  another  body,  who  were  neces- 
larily  attached  to  the  reyolutionary  goyernment — ^the  immense  body  of  ciyil 
>IBeev»  who  were  placed  in  all  the  countries,  directly  or  indirectly,  subject 
to  France;  in  Italy,  in  Germany,  in  Poland,  in  Holland,  in  the  Nether- 
lands,  for  the  purposes  of  administration  of  finance,  and  o(  late  to  enforce 
the  yain  prohibiUon  of  commerce  with  England.  These  were  all  thrown 
Iwck  on  France  by  the  peace.  They  had  no  hope  of  employment.  Their 
Sraiitade,  their  resentment,  and  their  expectations,  bound  them  to  the  for- 
tune of  Napoleon. 

The  number  of  persons  in  France  interested  directly  or  indirectly  in  the 
sale  of  confiscated  property  by  original  purchase,  by  some  part  in  the  sue- 
cessiye  transfers  by  mort§^ge  or  by  expectancy,  has  been  computed  to  be 
ten  millions.  This  must  be  a  great  exaggeration  :  but  one  half  of  that  number 
virould  be  more  than  sufficient  to  giye  colour  to  the  general  sentiment. 
rhough  the  lands  of  the  church  and  the  crown  were  neyer  regarded  in  the 
»me  inyidious  light  witfi  those  of  priyate  owners,  yet  the  whole  mass  of 
(confiscation  was  held  together  by  its  reyolutionary  origin  :  the  possessors  of 
the*  most  odious  part  were  considered  as  the  outposts  and  adyanced  'guards 
of  the  rest.  The  purchasers  of  small  lots  were  peasants.  Those  of  coosi- 
lerable  estates  were  the  better  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  cities.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  the  powerful  causes  which  attached  these  last  to  the  Reyolutton,  it  is 
certain  that  among  the  classes  called  '*La  bonne  bourgeoisie"  are  to  be 
ibimd  the  greatest  number  of  those  who  approyed  the  restoration  of  the 
Sourbons  as  the  means  of  security  and  quiet.  They  were  weary  of  reyo- 
ution,  and  they  dreaded  confusion.  But  they  are  inert  and  timid,  and 
ilmoat  as  little  qualified  to  defend  a  throne  as  they  are  disposed  to  oyerlhrow 
I.  Unfortunately,  their  yoice,  of  great  weight  in  the  administration  of 
egular  goyernments,  is  scarcely  heard  in  conyulsions.  They  are  destined 
0  sloop  to  the  bold ; — too  often,  though  with  yain  sorrow  and  indignation, 
0  crouch  under  the  yoke  of  the  guilty  and  the  desperate. 

The  populace  of  great  towns  (a  most  important  constituent  part  of  a  free 
ommunity,  when  the  union  of  liberal  institutions,  with  ayigorous  autho- 
ity ,  provides  both  a  yent  for  their  sentiments,  and  a  curb  on  their  yiolence) 
laye,  throughout  the  French  Reyohition,  showed  at  once  all  the  yarieties 
nd  excesses  of  plebeian  passions,  and  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  French  na- 
ional  character  in  their  most  exaggerated  state.  The  loye  of  show,  or  of 
hange — the  rage  for  liberty  or  slayery,  for  war  or  for  peace,  soon  wearing 
tsetf  out  into  disgust  and  weariness^*-the  idolatrous  worship  of  demagogues, 
oon  abandoned,  and  at  last  cruelly  persecuted — the  enyy  of  wealth,  or  the 
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aervile  homagQ  paid  to  it  :*-<aU  these,  ia  every  age,  in  every  place,  ha 
Athens  to  Paris,  have  characterised  a  populace  not  educated  by  luHstf 
revereDoe  for  the  laws,  or  bound  by  ties  of  character  and  palpable  interat 
to  the  olher  classes  of  a  free  coaimonweallh,  .When  the  Paruian  laoli 
vvere  restrained  by.  a  strong  government,  and  compelled  to  reoouoce  tUr 
democratic  orgies,  they  became  proud  of  Qonqiiest-^roud  of  the  spleDdov 
of  their  despot ism-^proud  of  the  magnificence  of  its  exhibitions  and  ils  n^ 
numents.  Men  may  be  so  brutalised  as  to  be  proud  of  their  chains.  TU 
sort  of  interest  in  public  conocrns,  which  the  poor,  in  their  iDtervals of  iife. 
ness,  and  especially  when  they  are  met  together,  feel  perhaps  more  strawy 
than  other  classes  more  constantly  occupied  with  prudential  cares,  mh 
flowed  into  new  channels.  They  applauded  a  general  or  a  tyrant,  as ilicf 
had  applauded  Robespierre,  and  worshipped  Marat.  They  applauded lla 
triumphal  entry  of  a  foreign  army  within  their  walls  as  a  grand  shof.iad 
Uiey  huzzaed  the  victorious  Sovereigns,  as  they  would  have  celebraledtk 
triumph  of  a  French  general.  The  return  of  the  Bourbons  wasa  ocfidtf, 
and  a  sight  which,  as  such,  might  amuse  them  for  a  day.  But  llieeiti» 
blishmeni  of  a  pacific  and  frugal  government,  with  an  infirm  moniidiiBl 
aglooniy  court,  without  sights  or  donatives,  and  Ibe  cessation  of  tbefigiBlJe 
works  constructed  to  adorn  Paris,  were  sure  enough  to  alieoste  tlw  Pviaia 
populace.  There  was  neither  vigour  to  overawe  them,  nor  brillittej  to 
intoxicate  them,  nor  foreign  enterprise  to  divert  their  attentiofl. 

Among  the  separate  parties  into  which  every  people  is  divided,  (he Pro- 
testants are  to  be  regarded  as  a  body  of  no  small  importasce  ia  Fnnce. 
Their  numbers  were  rated  at  between  two  and  three  millions;  baltlwir 
importance  was  not  to  be  estimated  by  their  numerical  strength.  Tbdr 
idcintity  of  interest,  their  habits  of  con.cert,  their  common  wroofs  ud  vs* 
sentments,  gave  them  tar  more  staengtb  than  a  much  larger  naDbeiafi 
secure,  lazy,  and  dispirited  majority.  It  was,  ffencrally  speaUof;.  ia- 
possible  that  French  Protestants  should  wish  well  to  the  family  of  LowXlT., 
peculiarly  sup|x>rled  by  the  Chatholic  party.  The  lenity  with  whidithef 
bad  long  been  treated,  was  ascribed  more  to  the  liberality  of  the  age  te 
of  I  he  Qovoromenl.  Till  the  year  1788,  evoft  their  marriages  sad  Ikerii* 
hevitances  depended  more  upon  the  connivance  of  the  tribunals,  Ihni^ 
the  sanction  of  the  l.aw.  The  petty  vexations,  and  ineflectual  penecnte<t 
aystemalic  exclusion  from  public  offices,  and  the  consequent  degndM 
of  their  body  in  public  opinion,  lone;  survived  the  detestable  but  eft^ 
persecution  which  had  been  carried  on  by  missionary  dragoons,  and  win 
benevolently  left  them  the  choice  to  be  hypocrites,  or  exiles,  ^9^ 
slaves.  The  Revolution  first  gave  them  t  secure  and  effective  equalilT^ 
the  Catholics,  and  a  real  admission  into  civil  office.  It  is  to  be  ^^^^ 
they  may  have  sometimes  exulted  over  the  sufferings  of  theCatholieChiHfk. 
and  thereby  contracted  some  part  of  the  depravity  of  their  aocieat  j^ 
aecutors.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  were  geoefally  attscbed  tow 
Revolution,  and  to  governments  founded  on  it. 

The  same  observations  may  be  applied,  withoot  repetition,  loollwr** 
of  Dissidents.  Of  all  the  lessons  of  history,  there  is  none  more  evidefii 
itself,  and  more  uniformly  neglected  by  governments,  than  that  pcrsecolil* 
disabilities,  exclusions,  all  systematic  wrong  to  great  bodies  of  cife^g 
sooner  or  later  punished ;  though  the  punishment  often  falls  on  iM^i^j^ 
who  are  not  only  innocent,  but  who  niay  have  the  merit  of  Ww""*" 
repair  the  wrong. 
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The  voluntary  asaociations  who  have  led  or  influeooed  the  people  during 
i  Revol alien,  are  a  very  material  object  in  a  review  like  the  present.  The 
ry  numerous  body  who,  as  Jacobing  or  Terrorists,  had  partioipated  in  the 
ocities  of  1793  and  1794,  had,  in  the  exercise  of  tyranny,  suOTicieaUy  un- 
irnod  the  crude  notions  of  liberty  with  which  they  had  set  out.  But  they 
required  a  government  established  on  revolutionary  foundations.  They 
took  refuge  under  Bonaparte's  authority.  The  more  base  accepted  clan- 
sline  pensions  or  insignilicant  place.  Barr^re  wrote  slavish  paragraphs 
Paris.  Tallien  was  provided  for  by  an  obscure  or  a  nominal  consulship 
Spain.  Fo(ich6,  who  conducted  this  part  of  the  system,  thought  the  re« 
oval  of  an  active  Jacobin  to  a  pro\ince  cheaply  purchased  by  five  hundred 
year.  Fouch^  himself,  one  of  the  most  atrocious  of  the  Terrorists,  had 
ien  gradually  formed  into  a  good  administrator  under  a  civilised  despotism ; 
gardless  indeed  of  forms,  but  paying  considerable  res|)ect  to  the  substance, 
id  especially  to  the  appearance  of  justice;  never  shrinking  from  what  was 
^cessary  to  crush  a  formidable  enemy,  but  carefully  avoiding  wanton 
uelty  and  unnecessary  evil.  Hisadministration,duriiiglheearliera|id  better 
irt  of  Napoleon's  governmeiit,  had  so  much  repaired  the  faults  of  bi$ 
rmer  life,  that  the  appointment  of  Savary  to  the  police  was  one  of  the  most 
larming  acls  of  the  internal  policy  during  the  violent  period  which  followed 
le  invasion  of  Spain.  At  the  head  of  this  sort  of  pers  )ns»  not  indeed  io 
uilt,  but  IB  the  conspicuous  nature  of  ihe  act  in  which  they  had  particip^ 
Led,  were  the  Ke^zicides.  The  execution  of  Louis  XVL,  being  both  unjust 
ad  illegal,  was  unquestionably  an  atrocious  murder.  But  It  would  argue 
reat  bigotry  and  ignorance  of  human  nature,  not  to  be  aware,  that  many 
/ho  look  a  sliare  in  it  must  have  vieved  it  in  a  directly  opposite  light.  Mr, 
luma  himself,  with  all  his  passion  for  monarchy,  admits  that  Cromwell 
robabl^  considered  his  share  in  the  death  of  Charles  1.  as  one  of  his  most 
istinguisbed  merits.  Some  of  those  who  voted  the  death  of  Louis  XVL  have 
roved  that  they  acted  onlv  from  erroneous  jud^ent,  by  the  decisive  evw 
ence  of  a  virtuous  life.  One  of  them  perished  iu  Guiana,  the  victim  of  an 
ttempt  to  restore  the  royal  family. 

But  though  among  the  hundreds  who  voted  for  the  dealh  of  that  niw 
ortunate  prince,  there  might  be  seen  every  shade  of  morality,  from  the 
ilackest  depravity  to  the  very  confines  of  purity,«*-at  least  in  sentiment,-^ 
t  was  impossible  that  any  of  them  could  be  contemplated  without  horror 
^y  the  brothers  and  daughter  of  the  murdered  monarch :  nor  would  it  be 
ess  vain  to  expect  that  the  objects  of  this  hatred  should  fail  to  support  those 
evolutionary  authorities,  which  secured  them  from  puoisliment,  which 
^vered  them  from  contempt  by  station  and  o|>ulence,  and  which  compelled 
he  monarchs  of  Europe  to  receive  them  into  their  i^ilaces  as  ambassadors. 
They  might  be — the  far  grater  part  of  them  certainly  had  become,  in- 
^iderent  to  liberty, — perhaps  partial  to  that  exercise  of  unlimited  power  la 
vhich  thoy  had  been  accustomed  under  what  they  called  a  free  government* 
3ut  they  could  not  be  indifferent  in  their  dislike  of  a  government,  under 
^hich  their  very  best  condition  was  that  of  pardoned  criminals,  whose  cri- 
ninality  was  the  more  odious  on  account  of  the  sad  necessity  which  made 
t  pardoned*  AH  the  terrorists,  and  almost  all  the  regicides,  had  accord- 
ingly accepted  emoluments  and  honours  from  Napoleon,  and  were  eager 
^0  support  his  authority  as  a  revolutionary  despotism,  strong  enough  to 
protect  them  from  general  unpopularity,  and  to  ensure  them  against  the 
'Vengeance  or  the  humiliating  mercy  of  a  Bourbon  government. 
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Another  party  of  revolutionists  had  committed  great  errors  id  the  beginnh^ 
which  co-operated  with  the  alternate  obstinacy  and  feebleness  of  the  colnlle^ 
revolotionists,  to  produce  all  the  evils  which  we  feel  and  fear,  which  caa 
only  be  excused  by  their  own  inexperience  in  legislation,  and  by  the  pre- 
valence of  erroneous  opinions  at  that  period,  throu^out  the  most  eolightened 
p»rt  of  Europe.  These  were  the  best  leaders  of  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
who  never  relinquished  the  cause  of  liberty,  nor  disgraced  it  by  subinissiom 
to  tyranny,  or  participation  in  guilt. 

The  best  representative  of  this  small  cfass  isM.  de  la  Fayette/  a  maa  of 
the  purest  hoi^our  in  private  life,  who  h#s  devoted  himself  to  the  defeneeoff 
hberty  from  his  earliest  youth.  He  may  have  committed  some  mistaka 
in  opinion ;  but  his  heart  has  always  been  worthy  of  the  friend  of  Wasfaioefoa 
and  of  Fox.  In  duo  time  the  world  will  see  how  victoriously  he  refates  (be 
charges  against  him  of  misconduct  towards  the  Royal  Family,  when  Cfte 
palaoe  of  Versailles  was  attacked  by  the  mob,  and  when  the  King  escaped 
to  Yarennes.  Having  hazarded  his  life  to  preserve  Louis  XYI.,  he  W9S  im- 
prisoned in  various  dungeons,  by  powers  who  at  the  same  time  released 
regicides.  Hi&  wife  fell  a  victim  to  her  conjugal  heroism.  His  Hberfj  was 
obtained  by  Bonaparte,  who  paid  court  to  him  during  the  short  perkxf  of 
apparent  nberality  and  moderation  which  opened  his  political  career.  M.  de 
la  Fayette  repaid  him  by  faithful  counsel ;  and  when  he  saw  his  rapid  stndes 
towards  arbitrary  power,  he  terminated  all  correspondence  with  fafm,  by  a 
letter,  which  breathes  the  calm  dignity  of  constant  and  intrepid  Tirtue.  la 
the  choice  of  evils,  he  considered  the  prejudices  of  the  court  and  the  nobility 
as  more  capable  of  being  reconciled  with  liberty,  than  the  power  of  an  army. 
After  a  long  absence  from  courts,  he  appearea  at  the  levee  of  Monaeur,  oa 
his  entry  into  Paris;  and  was  received  with  a  sHght, — not  jastified  by  his 
character,  nor  by  his  rank — ^more  important  than  character  in  the  eslimale 
of  palaces.  He  returned  to  his  retirement,  far  from  courts  or  conspiracies, 
with  a  reputation  of  purity  and  firmness  which,  if  it  had  been  less  rare 
among  French  leaders,  would  have  secured  the  liberty  of  that  great  nalioa^ 
and  placed  her  fame  on  better  foundations  than  those  of  mere  military 
genius  and  success. 

This  party,  whose  principles  are  decisively  favourable  to  a  limiled  mo- 
narchy, and  indeed  to  the  general  outHnes  of  the  institutions  ot  Great 
Britain,  had  some  strength  among  the  reasoners  of  the  capital,  hot  tepn- 
sented  no  interest  and  no  opinion  in  the  country  at  brge.  WhateTer  po- 
pularity they  latterly  appeared  to  possess,  arose  but  too  probably  from  thr 
momentary  concurrence,  in  opposition  to  the  court,  of  those  who  were 
really  their  most  irreconcilable  enemies,-^the  discontented  Revolnliooisti 
and  concealed  Napoleonists.  During  the  late  short  pause  of  restrictlott  oa 
the  press,  they  availed  themselves  of  the  half  liberty  of  publication  wlneft 
then  existed,  to  employ  the  only  arms  in  which  they  were  formidafafe— 
those  of  argument  and  eloquence.  The  pamphlets  of  M.  Benjamin  Constaal 
were  by  far  the  most  distinguished  of  those  which  they  produced ;  and  he 
may  be  considered  as  the  literary  representative  of  a  party,  which  their  ene- 
mies, as  well  as  their  friends,  called  the  Liberal ;  who  were  hostile  l» 
Bonaparte  and  to  military  power  ;  friendly  to  the  general  principles  of  te 
constitution  established  by  |Louis  XVITI.,  though  disapproving  some  of  ils 
parts,  and  seriously  distrusting  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  executed,  and  tte 
maxims  prevalent  at  Court.  M.  Constant,  who  had  been  expelled  frooi  the 
Tribuoat,  and  in  effect  exiled  from  France  by  Bonaparte,  began  an  attach 
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n  him  before  the  Allies  had  eroBsed  the  Rhine,  and  cooliniicd  it  till  after  his 
oarch  from  Lyons.  He  is  unqueslionably  ^e  first  political  writer  of  iho 
lootinent,  and  apparently  the  ablest  man  in  France.  His  first  Essay,  that 
D  **  Conquest/'  is  a  most  ingenious  developement  of  the  principle,  that  a 
yslem  of  war  and  conquest,  suitable  to  the  condition  of  Barbarians,  is  so 
nuch  at  variance  with  the  habits  and  pursuits  of  civilised,  commercial,  and 
ixurious  nations,  that  it  cannot  be  long-lived  in  such  an  age  as  ours.  If 
lie  position  be  limited  to  those  rapid  and  extensive  conquests  which  tend 
)wards  universal  Monarchy, — and  if  the  tendency  in  human  affairs  to  resist 
tiem  be  stated  only  as  of  great  force,  and  almost  sure  within  no  long  time 
f  checking  their  progress,  the  doctrine  of  M.  Constant  will  be  generally 
eknowledged  to  be  true.  With  the  comprehensive  views  and  the  brilliant 
oignancy  of  Montesquieu,  he  unites  some  of  the  defects  of  that  great  writer, 
.ike  him,  his  mind  is  too  systematical  for  the  irregular  variety  of  human 
flairs;  and  he  sacrifices  too  many  of  those  exceptions  and  limitations, 
i^hich  political  reasonings  require,  to  the  pointed  sentences  which  compose 
is  nervous  and  brilliant  style.  His  answer  to  the  Abb6  Montesquieu's 
polish  plan  of  restricting  the  press,  is  a  model  of  polemical  politics,  uniting 
English  solidity  and  strength  with  French  urbanity.  His  tract  on  ministerial 
esponsibility,  with  some  errors  [though  surprisingly  few)  on  English  de- 
lils,  is  «n  admirable  discussion  of  one  of  the  most  important  institutions  of 
free  government;  and,  though  founded  on  English  practice,  would  con- 
ey instruction  to  most  of  those  who  have  best  studied  the  English  constitu- 
on.  We  have  said  thus  much  of  these  masterly  productions,  because  we 
3nsider  them  as  the  only  specimens  qf  the  Parisian  press,  during  its  semi- 
mancipation,  which  deserve  the  attention  of  political  philosophers,  and  of 
le  friends  of  true  liberty  in  all  countries.  In  times  of  more  calm,  we' 
lould  have  thought  a  fuller  account  of  their  contents,  and  a  free  discussion 
:  their  faults,  due  to  the  eminent  abilities  of  the  author.  At  present  we 
lention  them,  chiefly  because  they  exhibit,  pretty  fairly,  the  opinions  of 
le  liberal  party  in  that  country. 

But  not  to  dwell  longer  on  this  little  fraternity,  who  are  too  enlightened 
id  conscientious  to  be  of  importance  in  the  shocks  of  faction,  and  of  whom 
e  have  spoken  more  from  esteem  for  their  character,  than  from  an  opinion 
their  political  influence,  it  will  be  already  apparent  to  our  readers,  that 
any  of  the  most  numerous  and  guiding  classes  in  the  newly  arranged  com^ 
unity  of  France,  were  bound,  by  strong  ties  of  interest  and  pride,  to  a  re^ 
Jutionary  government,  however  little  they  might  be  qualified  or  sincerely 
sposed  for  a  free  constitution,  which  they  struggled  to  confound  with  the 
rmer ;  that  these  dispositions  among  the  civil  classes  formed  one  great; 
orce  of  danger  to  the  administration  of  the  Bourbons,  and  that  they  now 
Dstitute  a  material  part  of  the  strength  of  Napoleon.  To  them  he  appeals 
his  proclamations,  when  he  speaks  of  '*  a  new  dynasty  founded  on  the 
one  bases  with  the  new  interests  and  new  institutions  which  owe  their  rise 
Che  Revolution."  To  them  he  appeals,  though  more  covertly,  in  his 
>fessions  of  zeal  for  the  dignity  of  the  people,  and  of  hostility  to  feudal  no- 
ity,  and  monarchy  by  Divine  right. 

It  is  natural  to  enquire  how  the  conscription,  and  the  prodigious  ex* 
nditure  of  human  life  in  the  campaigns  of  Spain  and  Russia,  were  not  of 
^mselves  sufficient  to  make  the  government  of  Napoleon  detested  by  the 
3at  majority  of  tiie  French  people.  But  it  is  a  very  melancholy  truth. 
It  the  body  of  a  people  may  be  gradually  so  habituated  to  war,  that  thei^ 
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The  king  and  Ihe  court  could  not  indeed  love  liberty — few  courts  do;  ttd 
they  had  much  more  excuse  than  most  others  for  hating  it.  It  was  obvms 
that  his  policy  consisted  in  connecting  himself  with  the  purest  piurt  of  dv 
revolutionists — in  seeing  only  in  the  revolutions  the  abuses  whicb  it  bad 
destroyed — in  keeping  out  of  sight  those  claims  which  conveyed  too  <rfmo« 
a  condemnation  of  it — in  conquering  his  most  natural  and  justiciable  repofh 
nance  to  individuals,  when  the  display  of  sudi  a  repugnance  produced  ir 
confirmed  the  alienation  of  numerous  classes  and  powerful  interests ;  aneL 
lastly,  the  hardest  but  most  necessary  part  of  the  whole,  in  the  suppresaon 
of  gratitude,  and  the  delay  of  justice  itself,  to  .those  whose  suflerio^  and 
fidelity  deserved  his  afifection,  but  who  inspired  the  majority  of  FrendyDea 
with  angry  recollections  and  dangerous  fears.  It  is  needless  to  say  tfasCsa 
arduous  a  scheme  of  policy,  which  would  have  required  a  consideraibleliiBe 
for  a  fair  experiment,  and  which,  in  the  hands  of  an  unmilitary  prince, 
likely  enough,  after  all,  to  fail,  was  scarcely  tried  by  this  respectaUe 
unfortunate  monarch.  The  silly  attack  made  by  his  ministers  on  the 
rendered  the  government  odious,  without  preventing  the  publication,  nr 
limiting  the  perusal  of  one  libel.  It  answered  no  purpose,  but  that  of  ginog 
some  undeserved  credit  for  its  suppression  to  Bonaparte,  who  has  other 
means  of  controlling  the  press  than  those  which  are  supplied  by  laws  and  tri- 
bunals. Macdonald,  who  spoke  against  it  with  the  most  rigour  and  spoit 
in  the  House  of  Peers,  was  one  of  the  last  marshals  who  quitted  the  king  i,if 
he  has  quitted  him  ] ;  and  Constant,  who  wrote  against  it  with  such  exlraor- 
diiiary  talent  and  eloquence,  was  the  last  French  writer  of  oelehrfty  vfie 
threw  himself  into  the  breach,  and  defied  the  vengeance  of  the  conqimor. 

The  policy  of  some  of  tlie  restored  governments  in  other  countries  of  Bv- 
rope  was  extremely  injurious  to  the  Bourbon  administration.  Spain,  gD- 
verned  by  a  Bourbon  prince,  threw  discredit,  or  rather  disgrace,  upon  a8 
ancient  governmenls.  The  conduct  of  Ferdinand  at  Yalengay  was  noloiioas 
in  France.  It  was  well  known  that  he  had  importuned  Napoleon  Ibr  a 
princess  of  the  Imperial  family,  and  that  he  wrote  constant  letters  of  ooa- 
gratulation  to  Joseph  on  his  victories  over  the  Spanish  armies,  whooi  Fer- 
dinand called  the  rebel  subjects  of  Joseph.  It  was  known,  that,  hesMles  tf 
those  imbecilities  of  superstition  which  disgraced  his  return, — besides  the  re> 
establishment  of  the  Inquisition, — besides  the  exile,  on  various  grauiidsor 
pretexts,  of  several  thousand  families,  he  had  thrown  into  prison  more 
five  thousand  persons,  for  no  other  crime  than  that  of  administering  or 
conding  a  government  which  all  Europe  had  recognised, — which  had 
all  the  oflers  of  Bonaparte,  and  under  whom  the  resistance  was  made  to  whic& 
he  owed  his  crown.  Many  cases  of  oppression  were  familiarly  known  ii 
France,  which  are  hitherto  little  spoken  of  in  this  country.  Among  theo, 
that  of  M,  AntilUm  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  That  gentleman,  a  pc&- 
eminent  professor  in  an  university,  had  distinguished  himself  t>oih  in  Ike 
Clortes,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  by  his  writings,  especially  by 
excellent  works  against  the  slave  trade,  of  which  he  was  the  most 
ipin^d  ei^emy.  The  first  care  of  King  Ferdinand  was  to  imprison 
mischievous  men.  Early  in  June,  he  issued  a  warrant  for  the  appreiieiisioa 
of  M.  Aptitlop,  whom  the  officer  appointed  to  execute  tbe  warrant  fboad 
l^ouring  under  a  severe  and  dangerous  malady  at  his  house  in  ArragMi. 
Upon  the  represeqtation  of  the  physicians,  the  officer  hesitated  to  remdli 
the  prisoner,  and  applied  for  farther  instructions  to  the  Captain  Geneial  «f 
Arragon.    The  Captain  General  suspended  the  execution  of  the  order 
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^.Majesty's  pleasure  could  be  ascertained.  The  mraisters  impsiediaCely 
ntimated  to  the  viceroy  (he  royal  dissatisfaction  at  the  delay.  They  com- 
oanded  M.  Antillou  to  be  instantly  conducted  to  Madrid.  The  order  was 
xecuted ;  and  M.  Antillon  died  on  the  road  shortly  after  he  had  begun  his 
[>urney ! — Such  is  the  narrative  which  we  have  received  from  persons  who 
ppear  to  us  worthy  of  faith.  If  it  be  entirely  false,  it  may  easily  be  con- 
uted.  If  it  be  exa^erated,  it  may  with  equal  ease  be  reduced  within  (ho 
imits  of  the  exact  truth.  Until  it  be  confuted,  we  offer  it  as  a  specimen  of 
he  administration  of  (he  Spanish  monarchy. 

The  Pope  and  the  King  of  Sardinia  seemed  to  be  ambitious  of  rivalling 
^'erdinand  in  puerile  superstition,  if  their  limited  means  forbade  them  to  aspire 
0  rivalship  in  political  oppression.  They  exerted  every  effort  to  give  a 
splourio  the  opinion,  that  the  restored  governments  were  the  enemies  of 
uvilisation  and  of  reason,  and  that  the  great  deatroyer  was  necessary  to  pave 
he  way  for  wise  institutions,  eren  at  the  expense  of  tyranny  for  a  time. 
>pain  was  represented  at  Paris  as  a  mirror,  in  which  all  nations  might  see 
he  destiny  prepared  for  them  by  restored  princes,  and  the  yoke  which 
/v'ould  be  imposed  on  them  if  the  sovereigns  were  not  restrained  by  fear  of 
heir  people.  These  impressions  were  not  effaced  even  by  the  policy  which 
nduced  Louis  XVIII.  to  suffer  the  journals  of  Paris  to  discuss  the  admi- 
luatration  of  his  cousin  in  Spain,  as  freely  as  those  of  London. 

Tib  AftMT !— We  have  not  time  to  develope  all  that  is  suggested  by  this 
terrible  wordi  And  it  is  unnecessary.  The  word  conveys  more  than  any 
commentary  could  unfold. 

Many  readers  will  say,  that  this  word  alone  might  have  been  substituted 
For  the  whole  of  what  we  have  written.  Short  and  dogmatical  explanations 
of  great  events  are  at  once  agreeable  to  the  pride  of  intellect,  and  very  suit-r 
ible  to  the  narrow  capacity  and  indolent  minds  of  ordinary  men.  To  ex<* 
;)lain  a  revolution  by  a  maxim,  has  an  imposing  appearance  of  decisive 
character  and  practical  good  sense.  But  great  revolutions  are  always  pro- 
duced by  llie  action  of  some  causes,  and  by  the  absence  of  others,  without  the 
full  consideration  of  which  it  is  impssible  to  form  a  true  judgment  of  their 
origin.  In  the  case  before  us,  we  must  consider  as  well  what  might  have 
prevented^  as  what  actually  produced  the  catastrophe.  The  spirit  of  a  sol- 
liery  inured  to  victory,  and  indignant  at  defeat;  the  discontent  of  officers 
t?hose  victories  were  gained  over  the  allies  of  the  government  whom  they 
aow  served;  the  ambition  of  generals  whose  companions  had  obtained  prin- 
cipalities and  kingdoms ;  the  disrespect  of  a  conquering  army  for  an  unwar- 
like  sovereign ;  the  military  habits  spread  over  the  whole  population  of  France 
*-did  certainly  constitute  a  source  of  danger  to  the  restored  monarch, 
igainst  which  no  wisdom  couid  devise,  or  even  conceive  a  perfect  security. 
But  to  retard  is,  in  such  cases,  to  gain  a  chance  of  preventing.  Every  delay 
bad  at  least  a  tendency  to  unsoldier  the  army.  Time  was  the  ally  of  tran- 
i]uiility.  Two  years  of  quiet  might  have  given  the  people  of  France  a  su- 
[)eriority  over  the  soldiery,  and  thus  might  have  insured  Europe  again^ 
military  barbarism.  It  is  true,  that  the  frame  of  society  produced  by  (he 
revolution,  which  we  have  attempted  to  describe,  contributed  to  render 
perhaps  the  larger,  certainly  the  more  active,  part  of  the  civil  population 
not  cordially  affected  to  the  authority  of  the  Bourbons.  Even  in  this  very 
AifGcidt  case  much  had  been  accomplished  to  appease  the  alarms,  and  (what 
was  harder]  to  soothe  the  wounded  pride  of  that  numerous  body  who  de- 
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riyed  new  wealth  or  consequence  from  the  revolution.  But  the 
licy  of  this  sort  required  a  long  time,  and  an  undisturbed  operation.  Tht 
moderate  administration  of  Louis  might  have  accomplished,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, the  work  of  conciliation.  But  it  was  indispensable  that  it  should  haie 
been  secure  against  violent  interruption  for  a  reasonable  period,  aDd  thai  it 
should  not  have  been  brought  into  a  state  of  continual  odium  and  suspidoa 
by  the  contemptible  folly  of  some  powers  in  their  internal  adminislniliot, 
and  by  the  detestable  ambition  of  others  in  their  projects  of  foreign  p<dky. 
It  was  essential  tliat  the  French  people  sliould  not  be  goaded  into  daily  i;^ 
at  the  treaty  which  confined  them  within  their  own  ancient  limits,  by  fbe 
spectacle  of  the  great  military  powers  bartering  republics,  oonfiscathi^  no-' 
narchies,  adding  provinces  and  kingdoms  to  their  vast  dominions.  Notvilh- 
standing  the  natural  sources  of  internal  danger,  if  even  some  of  these  uob- 
vourable  causes  had  been  absent,  the  life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  (sapfosuig 
him  to  have  been  as  vigilantly  watched  as  it  would  have  been  just  and  e»y  to 
watch  him)  might  have  proved  a  security  to  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons,  by 
preventing  any  other  military  chief  from  offering  himself  to  the  army  tiB 
they  had  subsided  into  a  part  of  the  people,  and  imbibed  sentimenls  comps- 
tiMe  with  the  peace  and  order  of  civil  life. 

As  things  stand  at  present,  the  prospects  of  the  world  are  saffideatly 
gloomy,  and  the  course  of  safety  and  honour  by  no  means  very  plaia 
fore  us.  Two  things,  however,  seem  clear  in  the  midst  of  the 
one,  that  a  crusade  in  behalf  of  the  Bourbons  and  the  old  monardiy  is  ai 
,  palpably  hopeless  as  it  is  manifestly  unjust;  and  the  other,  thai  that 
course  of  policy  is  the  wisest  and  most  auspicious,  which  tends  moat  lo 
reclaim  the  population  of  France  from  its  military  habits,  and  lo  wilhhoM 
it  from  those  scenes  of  adventure  in  which  its  military  spirit  has 
formed. 


THE  STATE  OF  PUBLIC  FEELING  IN  FBANCE  AFTEB  THE 
FIRST  AND  SECOND  RESTORATION  OF  THE  BOURBOKS.' 


Wb  are  almost  thankful  that  we  have  neither  time  nor  space  left 

for  the  enumeration  of  the  many  mighty  themes  that  are  folded  up  in  the 
little  word  France,  which  we  have  placed  at  the  top  of  this  page.  Ca- 
doubtedly,  there  never  was  a  moment  when  the  reasonable  settlement  ol 
France  was  so  important  to  itself,  to  its  neighbours,  and  to  posterity 
one  in  which  it  was  so  little  to  be  looked  for ;  never  a  moment  in* 
the  temptation  to  admonish  and  to  predict  with  regard  to  it  was  so 
and  at  the  same  time  so  full  of  peril.  In  the  whole  history  of  the 
perhaps,  there  has  been  no  conjuncture  in  which  it  was  so  difficult 
tennine  what  was  to  be  wished — so  impossible  to  say  what  was  to  be 
ed.    With  reference  to  that  unhappy  country,  all  parties  are 


*  BxaBien  lUpide  du  GouTcroement  ^ei  BourboM  en  France,  depuis  le  Mots  iPAvnl 
juinu'au  MoiB  de  Mai  1815.    Heconde  Edition.    Sro. 
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tid  all  priHciplea  set  iiv  opposHion;  and  its  actual  situation  ptcseols,  not  so 
Quch  a  choice  of  evils  and  dangers  as  a  variety  among  which  choice  itself 
» bewildered. 

With  these  ditGculties,  however,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  grapple — at 
sast  on  tbe  present  occasion ;  nor  shall  we  enter  into  any  question  as  to  the 
irrongs  which  France  may  have  suffered  from  her  own  rulers,  or  from 
>ther  natioDs— -or  the  rights  to  which  she  may  yet  be  entitled  to  lay  claim 
n  either  quarter.  We  enquire  not,  at  present,  what  treatment  she  has 
[eserved,  or  of  what  government  she  is  capable — ^what  evils  she  may  occa- 
ion  by  her  example,  or  of  what  dangers  she  may  become  the  source  by  out 
nismanagement.  These  are  topics,  indeed^  of  incalculable  interest,  not 
inly  to.  her,  but  to  us,  and  to  all  the  world; — but  they  are  by  far  too  large 
o  be  entered  upon  here ;  and  we  have  not  as  yet  either  lights  or  courago 
o  treat  of  them  as  they  ought  to  be  treated.  In  the  little,  therefore,  which 
ve  propose  now  to  say,  we  shall  merely  endeavour  to  give  a  short  explana- 
Ion  of  the  immediate  hazards  to  which  the  peace  of  that  countiy  seems  to 
ye  actually- exposed;  and  to  suggest  a  few  observations  on  the  course  of  po~ 
icy  which  it  will  be  fitting  that  this  country  should  pursue,  in  tlic  event  of 
certain  emergencies  which  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  unlikely. 

We  suppose  there  are  none  of  our  readers  so  enviably  ignorant,  or  san- 
guine, as  not  to  know  and  believe,  that  notwithstanding  the  second  restora- 
tion of  their  ancient  line  of  princes,  opinions  are  still  deeply  and  dreadfully 
divided  in  that  distracted  country — that  the  elements  of  the  fiercest  dissen-> 
sion  are  still  fermenting  in  her  bosom — and  that  in  the  minds  both  of  his 
friends  and  his  enemies,  it  is  confessedly  a  matter  of  doubt  and  uncertainty, 
whether  the  present  sovereign  will  be  able  to  maintain  himself  many  uiontlis 
longer  on  the  throne  which  he  has  so  recently  ascended. 

Of  the  actual  extent  of  the  discontents  that  undoubtedly  prevail,  it  would 
be  presumptuous  for  any  one  in  this  country  to  pretend  to  make  any  thing 
tike  a  precise  estimate — since  it  is  certain  that  it  is  not  all  known  in  that 
where  they  are  actually  raging;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  alarm- 
ing symptoms  of  the  present  disorders  of  France,  that  willi  a  prodigious 
?xad|)eralion  and  violence  in  both  parties,  they  seem  to  be  mutually  in  the 
nost  complete  and  incurable  ignorance  of  their  relative  strength  and  organ- 
sation.  With  us  the  channels  by  which  public  opinion  is  collected  and 
conveyed  are  every  where  visible  and  conspicuous.  They  have  been  worn 
leep  and  regular  by  the  long  continued  agency  of  undisguised  communis 
^tions;  and  constitute  a  system  by  which  the  amount  and  direction  of  the 
i;eneral  sentiment  may  at  any  time  be  ascertained  with  a  precision  quite  suf- 
icient  for  all  practical  purposes.  In  France,  however,  this  sort  of  commu- 
lication  has  never  been  openly  permitted;  and,  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
he  same  circumstances  which  have  most  powerfully  excited  and  impressed 
he  opinions  of  the  great  mass  of  the  nation,  have  also  effectually  repressed 
heir  expression ;  while  tbe  apparent  earnestness  with  which  certain  opi- 
lions  haye  been  expressed  on  extraordinary  occasions,  and  the  levity  with 
rhich  they  have  been  as  solemnly  disavowed,  make  it  doubly  difficult  to 
ely  on  the  few  indications  which  the  nature  of  the  government  permitted, 
T  the  genius  of  the  people  supplied.  There  is  no  organization,  in  short, 
a  the  alructure  of  their  society,  for  the  transmission  of  political  sentiments 
hrough  the  great  mass  of  the  community;  and  the  temper  and  habits  of  the 
people  are  such,  as  to  make  us  distrust  the  conclusions  which  might  be 
Iniwn  from  the  scanty  specimens  that  occasionally  appear.     Thus  it  has  hap- 
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pencd,  that  almost  all  their  great  internat  movements  have  been  ventund 
upon  in  the  dark;  and  that,  with  them,  more  than  with  any  other  people, 
a  few  daring  spirits  have  so  often  succeeded  in  forcing  4he  bulk  of  the  m- 
1  ion  upon  courses  not  more  against  their  interests  than  their  inclinations- 
because  there  were  no  safe  or  ready  means  of  ascertaining  howfev  they  were, 
or  what  a  great  majority  was  inclined  to  oppose  their  usurpation  :  andfnn 
the  same  circumstances  it  happens,  that,  even  with  the  best  means  of  in- 
formation on  the  spot,  no  correct  or  satisfactory  account  of  the  natioaat 
temper  can  now  be  obtained;  and  that  little  else  can  be  learned  ^ilh  cer- 
tainty from  the  immediate  communication  of  the  most  intelligent  persons  ii 
both  parties,  than  that  there  exist  every  where  the  grossest  conlradiclJiis. 
and  the  most  monstrous  exaggerations ;  and  that  men  of  all  principles  m 
utterly  blinded  by  their  strong  passions  and  sanguine  imaginations 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  evident  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  up 
the  most  confident  assertions  of  either  party  with  regard  to  thelmipril 
and  disposition  of  Ihe  nation  at  large,  and  that  our  opinfon  of  it  moslk 
formed  by  inference  from  certain  prominent  and  admitted  fack  lo  Iheir 
history  and  situation,  and  from  a  comparison  of  the  principles  and  moffres 
which  they  mutually  avow  or  impute  to  each  other.  The  slightest gfancp 
at  their  history,  at  all  even(s,  will  at  once  demonstrate  the  existcuce,  tod 
display  the  deep  sunk  and  wide  spreading  roots  of  that  dislike  and dislnk«t 
of  the  reigning  family,  Avhich  it  would  require  so  much  maoaspfflenl  to 
obviate,  or  so  much  power  to  disregard. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  now  near  twenty -five  years  since  Ibey  were 
driven  from  the  sovereignty  and  the  country ; —during  all  which  lime,  in 
affairs  have  been  conducted  without  reference  to  them,  or  their  prelension* 
Hut  from  this  great  fact  alone,  it  is  obvious,  that  more  than  five  sixths d 
the  aclive  population  of  France  must  have  come  into  existence  since  Ifif 
name  of  the  Bourbons  had  ceased  to  be  heard  of  in  that  country;  andew 
those  who  had  attained  to  manhood  before  their  disappearance,  can  only 
have  heard  of  them,  during  that  long  interval,  as  objects  of  conlemplor 
hostility.  Some  kinder  and  more  respectful  remembrances  miill* 
secretly  cherished,  and  some  more  loyal  vows  breathed  for  their  wcKw, 
in  the  woods  of  La  Vendue,  or  the  alleys  of  Bourdeaux ; — but  the  public 
and  general  voice  of  France  had  imquestionably,  during  all  that  lim?,  de- 
signated them  only  as  objects  of  scorn  and  aversion ;  — and  it  is  cqui! 
undeniable,  that  the  state  of  things  which  followed  upon  their  expoisioi. 
however  fruitful  it  might  be  of  crimes  and  barren  of  substantial  comlxk. 
yet  gave  rise  to  a  series  of  events,  incalculably  flattering  to  the  laSaxtA 
vanity,  and  captivating  beyond  measure  to  the  selfish  ambition  of  theM 
and  aspiring  part  of  the  society. 

It  is  necessary  also  to  remember,  that  the  princes,  by  whose  rmri 
this  great  flood  of  glory  seemed  to  be  let  in  upon  the  nation,  hadndftff 
endeared  nor  distinguished  themselves  by  any  great  or  dazzling  ei|W. 
or  trait  of  magnanimity,  by  which  their  memory  might  have  been  enW 
in  popular  recollection,  and  they  themselves  brought  to  mind,  wllhta* 
and  penitential  regrets,  when  discontents  were  occasionally  roused  by  w 
exactions  of  a  sterner  master.  They  had  emigrated  inglorioiisly  inpursai 
of  personal  safety;  and  had  never  headed,  nor  animated,  by  their  pre***- 
any  of  the  allempls  which  their  adherents  for  some  time  madewiftw 
gallant  a  desperation  for  their  restoration.  They  had  taken  refuge,  W 
and  generally  resided  among  the  bitter  and  beaten  enemies  of  tbcoalioii* 
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nd  lUHBl  have  figured  to  French  imaginatiODS  as  among  (he  mo^t  insig- 
ificant  dependants  of  those  weak  and  misguided  monarchs  who  had  been 
oinpcllcd  to  kiss  the  tei^i  of  the  great  republic — and  whose  kingdoms  had 
ceu  rent  and  scattered,,  and  given  away  at  the  nod  of  its  Imperial 
laster. 

From  this  relirement,  ihey  came  back  at  last, — not  in  consequence  of 
ny  voluntary  or  internal  movement  of  reviving  loyally,  or  impatience  of 
dual  oppression,  not  in  obedience  to  the  spontaneous  call  or  invitation 
f  any  part  of  the  people,  or  upder  any  circumstances  which  could  render 
leir  restoration  glorious  to  the  nation  they  were  to  govern,  but  in  con- 
?quence  of  a  series  of  disasters,  by  which  its  power  and  its  triumphs  were 
ignally  overthrown,  and  the  deepest  mortification  inflicted  on  that  national 
ride  and  vanity  which  had  been  their  support  under  oppression,  and  their 
elight  io  their  days  of  prosperity.  This  resloration  was  the  obvious  and 
mmediate  fruit  of  the  victories  of  foreigners  over  the  armies  and  provinces 
f  France.  It  clowned  (he  first  triumphs  of  those  who  had  been  for  twenty 
'ears  the  inveterate  but  bafiled  enemies  of  the  country,  and  was  confessedly 
wrought  about  by  the  slaughter  of  her  citizens,  the  desolation  of  her  fields, 
nd  the  humiliation  of  her  national  greatness.  It  formed  part  of  the  greatest 
raii^of  calamities  that  had  befallen  the  country  from  without  in  the  memory 
>f  the  existing  generation,  and  must  have  been  connected  in  the  minds  of  afl 
frenchmen  with  ideas  of  defeat,  degradation,  and  dishonour;  ideas  which 
'eceived  no  soficnmg,  in  this  instance,  from  any  part  of  the  nation  having 
)een  instrumental  in  bringing  it  about,  or  even  from  the  recollection  of  any 
eat  of  su^-ms  o^  of  heroic  daring  having  been  performed  in  their  own  cause, 
)y  those  whose  exaltation  was  the  end  and  consummation  of  all  this  sufler- 
ng.  It  was  simply  the  case  of  France  being  invaded  and  conquered,  and 
is  government  overthrown  by  Russian  and  Prussian  armies,  and  of  a  prince 
yho  had  not  been  heard  of  for  twenty  years,  coming  under  their  escort, 
md  ascending  the  vacant  throne. 

It  is  plain,  that  under  all  these  circmnstances,  there  was  no  reason  to  sup- 
H)se  that  there  could  be  any  active  attachment  to  the  person  of  the  restored 
iovereign,  or  to  his  family,  in  the  body  of  the  nation  ;  and  that  though 
heir  desire  to  obtain  a  settled  government,  and,  above  all,  to  disarm  the 
>resent  hostility  of  their  victorious  enemies,  might  induce  them  to  receive 
lira,  and  even  to  maintain  him  on  the  throne,  he  could  have  no  personal 
;laim  on  their  regard  or  affection,  and  none  of  that  hold  of  their  habitual 
eelings,  which,  in  regular  monarchies,  is  so  apt  to  identify  the  dignity  of 
he  sovereign  with  the  honour  of  the  country,  and  gives  to  patriotism  or 
lational  partiality  the  name  and  the  attributes  of  loyalty.  All  their  habits, 
md  feelings,  and  attachments  naturally  ran  in  another  direction ;  and,  with 
eferencc  merely  to  the  circumstances  we  have  enumerated,  we  may  safely 
ay  that  they  must  have  been  at  least  neutral  and  null  in  behalf  of 
Louis  XVIII.,  and  that  he  had  every  thing  like  loyalty  to  create  in  the 
>reastsof  a  people  to  which  he  had  been  so  long  a  stranger. 

But  these  were  not  the  only  circumstances  which  belonged  to  his  new 
riluation,  and  that  of  the  people  he  was  to  govern.  The  internal  condition 
>f  France  had  been  altered  during  his  absence,  at  least  as  much  as  its  ex- 
crior  relations.  The  original  possessors  of  property  and  rank,  and  official 
ind  personal  eminence,  had  been  all  displaced  along  with  the  reigning 
amily,  and  those  various  titles  to  power  and  influence  been  settled  for 
twenty  years  upon  other  individuals.    The  whole  frame  and  structure  c 
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society  had  been  accommodated  to  this  change ;  afid  if  sotnefew  ndhridirii 
yet  siimved,  to  whom  **the  soil  of  the  achievement"  might  still  be  supposed 
to  adhere,  by  far  the  greater  part  were  in  possession  of  their  honours  »ri 
emoluments  upon  legitimate  titles.  Innumerable  multitudes  badtaiclj 
bought,  and  diligently  improved^  the  properties  that  had  been  origimiT 
confiscated  in  the  heat  and  violence  of  the  revolution ;  and  almost  ill  who 
had  been  promoted  to  ofilce,  or  attained  to  distinction,  had  deserredlb 
places  they  had  reached,  by  the  cultivation  and  exercise  of  their  talents,  «* 
by  eminent  services  rendered  to  what  was  universally  acknowledged  lobe 
the  settled  government  of  the  country.  Still  greater  nambers,  wlio  re- 
membered no  other  government,  had  innocently  succeeded  to  the  adviDla^s 
thus  acquired  by  their  parents,  and  could  not  easily  he  persuaded  that  llifr 
were  not  entitled  to  retain  them.  Besides  all  this,  it  is  never  to  Iv for- 
gotten, that,  along  with  many  miseries  and  wrongs,  the  revolution  bad  bm 
productive  of  much  substantial  benefit  to  the  great  body  of  the  peo|il(. 
Seignorial  tyranny  and  ecclesiastical  exaction  had  been  entirely  destroyed. 
The  right  of  the  nation  at  large  to  a  voice  in  the  enactment  of  iu  hws,  lad 
the  measures  of  its  government,  had  been  distinct! }i  recognised;  and.ibove 
all,  the  capacity  of  all  ranks  of  people,  and  of  every  individual  indeed  io 
the  country,  to  be  appointed  to  every  situation  of  power  or  dignity  fitHia 
it,  had  not  only  been  allowed,  but  had  been  acted  upon  m  the  most  ui|ile 
and  conspicuous  manner.  The  barrier  between  the  noblesse  and  (be  lotfr 
orders  was  entirely  thrown  down,  and  the  very  traces  of  iU  existoice 
effaced  and  trodden  smooth  :  almost  every  person  in  emioent  station  la 
France,  had  risen  from  that  class  of  society  to  which  all  eeunenl^Uoa 
had  been  formerly  interdicted,  and  whose  condition  had  oonseqaeatlj 
received  an  accession  of  dignity  and  advantage  that  scarcely  admitted  of 
being  over-rated. 

All  these  were  the  fmitsof  the  revolution— the  dear-bought  fniils  of  Ik 
dangers  and  sufferings,  the  crimes  and  anxieties,  that  had  occurred  iil$ 
progress — ^and  now  endeared  them  the  more  to  those  by  whom  tber  y 
been  purchased  at  so  vast  a  price.  But  the  return  of  Oie  BourboK  W 
always  been  considered  as  the  triumph  of  a  counter-revolution:— aadil was 
obvious  that  the  brother  of  Louis  XV I.,  ascending  the  throne  bytheeido- 
give  aid  of  a  foreign  army,  could  not  he  supposed  to  look  with  indul^oa 
any  of  those  chanqes  or  institutions  which  had  originated  in  the  masacRiii 
expulsion  of  his  family,  or  upon  any  of  those  individuals  whom  he  tonadi" 
possession  of  the  properties  or  offices  which  had  formerly  belonged  tok 
faithful  companions  of  his  exile.  A  thousand  amiable  and  a  thctasaado- 
cusablc  feelings  stood  in  the  way  of  any  such  indulgence  :  and  whattw 
forbearance  the  necessity  of  his  situation,  or  the  dictates  of  obvioaspol^ 
might  impose  upon  him,  no  man  in  France  could  doubt  that  he  most^ 
to  restore  their  estates  and  dignities  to  the  emigrants,  their  privileges  Vv 
nobility,  and  all  its  original  powers  to  the  crown.  To  the  body  oftliea^ 
lion,  however,  a  sovereign  with  such  dispositions  could  not  P^^^Jj"**! 
ceptable — nor  could  his  accession  be  contemplated  without  feelingsofgeafltl 
distrust  and  alarm.  Speaking  with  a  very  moderate  latitude,  we  migbl  ■! 
that  all  the  considerable  men  in  France  in  March,  181A, — all  whobyiUI>*« 
or  talent,  or  reputation,  could  guide  its  opinions,  or  determine  '**^^***][]; 
— ^had  interests  opposed  to  such  an  event,  and  felt  that  they  would  bepW 
by  it  either  in  the  condition  of  offenders  to  be  punished,  ordeliwiueDtsv 
bo  forgiven. 
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This  Ihen  \iFas  the  situation  in  which  the  present  sovereigii  of  France  stood 
it  his  first  accession  in  April,  181  A.  There  was  not  only  no  attachment  or 
ikiog  to  him  or  his  family  in  the  bulk  of  the  nation — but  there  were  strong 
md  very  general  interests  and  habits  which  rendered  their  return  undesirable, 
md  laid  die  foundation  of  a  very  wide  spread  feeling  of  alarm  and  jealousy 
a  the  body  of  the  people.  In  these,  and  in  many  other  respects,  there  was 
lo  resemblance  whatever  between  our  restoration  in  1661  and  that  of  the 
Bourbons  in  181A.  Property  had  not  changed  hands  at  all  in  England* 
luriag  the  time  of  the  usurpation ;  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  same 
individuals  who  held  the  chief  permanent  influence  in  the  country  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  continued  to  possess  it  through  the  whole  period 
that  elapsed  till  the  restoration.  In  France,  every  thing  was  radically 
altered,  aud  twenty  years  had  done  the  work  of  several  centuries 

These  distressing,  but  very  obvious  truths,  were  felt  too  by  the  princes 
themselves  and  their  adherents;  and,  conscious  that  nothing  but  the  total 
discomfiture  of  the  national  force,  and  the  actual  invasion  and  conquest  of 
the  country,  could  have  opened  their  way  to  the  throne,  they  felt  that  it  wag 
notby  the  assertion  of  their  hereditary  rights  that  itcould  now  be  maintained  : 
^— aware  that  they  had  been  placed  there  by  nothing  but  the  success  of  the 
allied  arms,  and  that  these  arms  could  not  always  be  held  out  to  support 
them,  they  were  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  creating  a  French  interest  in 
their  behalf,  and  at  all  events  of  disarming  the  hostilities  and  suspicions  to 
which  they  could  not  be  ignorant  they  were  liable.    The  only  three  points 
they  had  in  their  favour  were,  1st,  the  support  of  their  victorious  allies ;  2dly, 
the  ordinary  patronage  which  belongs  to  all  actual  governments ;  and  Sdly, 
the  advantage  of  being  the  descendants  of  a  former  sovereign,  by  whos^ 
elevation  the  idea  of  an  open  competition,  or  of  setting  up  the  crown  as  a 
prize  to  be  fought  for,  was  excluded.    Except  these  three  considerations, 
every  thing  as  we  have  seen  was  against  them ;  and  these  were  by  no  meansof 
such  decisive  weight  as  might  at  first  sight  be  imagined.  The  first,  and  by  far  the 
strongest,  was  evidently  of  a  temporary  nature  ^  for  though  an  unprecedented 
alliance  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe  might  seat  a  king  on  the  throne  of 
France,  it  was  evidently  absurd  to  suppose,  that  they  should  continue  to 
hold  him  on  it  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  if  he  was  not  able  to  keep  his 
seat  by  his  own  exertions.    The  second  was  the.  mere  necessary  result  of 
actual  possession,  and  sure,  of  course,  to  be  transferred  to  any  one  by  who^qn 
the  possessor  might  be  supplanted.    The  third  did  not  necessarily  point  U> 
the  individuals  actually  called  to  the  succession;  and  we  suspect,  has  always 
had  muoh  less  weight  in  France  than  the  inhabitants  of  happier  countries 
can  easily  believe.     The  evils  of  internal  dissension  and  civil  broils,  which 
appear  so  terrible  to  those  who  contemplate  them  at  a  distance,  seem  to 
have  Utile  influence  on  those  to  whom  they  have  been  long  familiar.    The 
Strofig  passions  which  they  excite  and  gratify  have  a  sort  of  attraction  like 
the  habit  of  intoxication  or  deep  play ;  and  we  are  persuaded,  not  only  that 
bodi  parties  in  France  would  at  this  moment  risk  all  the  horrors  of  another 
popular  revolution,  if  they  thought  that  by  means  of  it  they  could  complete- 
ly demolish  their  antagonists ;  but  that  nc^ing  else  has  contributed  so  much 
to  pervert  our  judgment  as  to  the  affairs  of  that  country,  as  our  exaggerated 
estimates  of  the  reluctance  which  thqse  vjrho  have  once  suffered  by  civil 
commotions  must  feel  for  their  renewal.     Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the 
King  felt  in  181a  that  the  offer  of  the  crown  which  was  then  made  him  ori- 
giQ^ited  mainly  in  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  existing  war  with  Europe ;  a^d 
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that  it  would  never  have  been  made,  had  the  fortune  of  that  contest faen 
different.  Accordingly,  he  did  not  claim  it  as  his  absolate  and  rightfd 
inheritance,  but  accepted  the  offer  that  was  made,  and  assented  in  substana 
to  alt  the  conditions  with  which  it  was  qualified. 

By  this  act,  he  became  at  once  a  constitutional  king.  He  recognised  io  fte 
body  which  made  the  offer  the  most  conspicuous  of  all  the  reTololiowy 
institutions,  and  gave  a  wise  and  unequivocal  pledge  of  his  willingness  ti 
recognise  all  that  was  still  recognised  by  his  subjects  of  the  revolution itseil 
and  the  principles  to  which  it  had  given  birth.  His  professioDS,  bowerer, 
were  naturally  viewed  with  some  degree  of  distrust;  and  coming  kl 
surrounded  with  those  emigrants  who  had  always  treated  the  whole  mob 
tion  as  a  mere  rebellion  and  successful  revolt,  and  openly  declared  ibdr 
wishes  for  a  complete  restoration  of  the  ancient  monarchy  witti  all  il5J0- 
companiments,  it  was  of  the  utmost  necessity  that  his  conduct  shooU be 
in  conformity  with  his  professions,  and  that  no  single  act  should  betny 
those  dispositions  or  designs,  the  existence  of  which  he  could  not  (ul  te 
know  was  so  generally  and  reasonably  suspected.  Let  us  see  whether  Mi 
^cts  were  always  thus  guarded  and  unexceptionable. 

He  began  by  calHng  himself  Louis  XVIIL,  though  no  soverei^  ifter 
Louis  XVL  had  ever  been  aknowleged  by  the  nation;  and  the  finl boor 
of  his  accession  he  said  was  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  reign.  There  were 
obvious  motives  and  temptations  to  the  use  of  this  style ;  but  it  could  notfri 
to  startle  and  alarm  the  nation,  who  certainly  never  meant  to  aeknowledfee 
that  they  had  owed  him  allegiance  for  twenty  years  before  hisarriril  amoof 
them,  or  that  he  had  a  right  to  be  king  at  all,  independant  of  their  intiUtioi 
and  consent.  He  then,  without  taking  any  notice  of  that  iovilaiion,  wfaid 
he  had,  however,  accepted,  declared  that  he  owed  his  throne,  after  God,  l» 
the  Prince  Regent  of  England.  He  ordered  a  monument  to  be  erected k 
the  memory  of  the  emigrants  who  had  fallen  at  Quiberon  flatting  agiint 
their  countrymen,  in  an  attempt  to  re-eslablisli  the  whole  ancient  prinlep 
of  the  crown  and  the  nobles;  and  immediately  after  ennobled,  by  a  spetiil 
grant,  the  family  of  Georges  Cadoudal,  who  had  come  into  the  eoootrr 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  assassinating  its  former  sovereign.  Inpiesaii- 
ing  the  constitutional  charter  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  hischaBodkic 
described  it,  in  his  official  speech,  as  **  the  voluntary  limitation  of  a pwer 
in  itself  unlimited."  The  liberty  of  the  press,  which  had  been  sokw*! 
promised  on  his  arrival,  was  afterwards  retracted ;  and,  what  wasoffcriwR 
consequence,  under  thecensurale  to  which  it  was  then  subjected  all  sorbrf 
invectives  against  the  revolution  and  every  thing  to  which  it  had  gi^en  birth, 
as  well  as  the  most  direct  reclamations  of  the  privileges  and  prqiertiesoffc 
emigrants,  were  allowed  to  be  printed  without  challenge,  while  an  uar 
tenting  interdict  was  put  upon  all  that  bore  an  opposite  character,  ft 
piost  indiscreet  language  upon  those  subjects  was  openly  held  by  *>! 
persons  who  were  known  to  be  high  in  the  royal  favour ;  and  Monsienr,  w 
King's  brother,  went  so  far  as  to  say,  in  a  public  address  to  the  emigrM^* 
the  south,  tliat  though  little  had  been  done  for  them  as  yet,  "  we  hope, « 
lime,  to  obtain  for  you  a  more  complete  justice."  The  consequence «» 
this  was,  that  many  individuals  spoke  confidently  of  the  properties  whw 
formerly  belonged  to  their  families  as  being  still  theirs ;  and  that,  ineoir 
quence  of  the  fears  suggested  by  those  proceedings,  verv  mwy  ^  *J 
holders  of  these  properties  offered  them  for  a  third  part  of  their  valw  ■> 
these  new  claimants,  who,  in  several  instances,  rejected  the  oooifitii** 
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fHh  diflriain.  About  Uie  same  time  a  royal  edict  was  promulgated  for  the 
)niiat}on  of  schools,  and  the  revival  of  the  regulations  of  1750,  for  the  edu* 
fttionof  llie  young  nobility;  and  subscriptions  were  opened  for  their  support, 
1  which  no  name  but  that  of  ancient  family  could  be  admitted ;  while 
,  was  observed,  that  the  nomination  to  foreign  embassies,  and  other  situa* 
toD8  of  dignity,  was  eonlined  almost  exclusively  to  persons  of  the  same  de-t* 
cription. 

To  these  most  alarming  indications  of  the  spirit  of  the  new  government, 
irere  added  some  more  substantial,  though  less  provoking,  infractions  of  the 
barter  thus  ungraciously  promulgated.  The  aSbolition  of  the  droits  reunis 
tad  been  promised  with  much  parade  and  solemnity;  and  shortly  after,  the 
>ayment  was  exacted  with  more  than  usual  rigour.  The  charter  had  de-^ 
ilared,  that  no  tax  or  impost  of  any  sort  should  be  levied  without  the  consent 
»f  the  legislature;  and  a  variety  of  taxes,  inparticnlar  those  upon  newspapers, 
ipon  letters  of  naturalisation,  and  for  defraying  the  judiciary  establishment; 
K'ere  levied  by  a  mere  order  of  the  chancellor.  In  like  manner,  the  charter 
lad  declared,  that  all  the  courts  of  justice  should  remain  as  they  were,  until 
iltered  by  a  special  law ;  but  the  Ring,  after  proposing  a  law  to  the  Chamber 
>f  Representatives  for  new-modelling  the  Cour  de  Cassation,  by  far  the  most 
mportant  of  them  all,  and  finding  that  it  was  not  likely  to  be  adopted,  ad-^ 
lOumed  the  Chamber,  and  reorganised  the  court  of  his  own  authority-— di-^ 
oiinisbing  the  number  of  judges,  and  changing  «everal  even  upon  that 
reduced  establishment — besides  many  other  actis  of  a  similar  character, 
which  could  not  be  explained  without  a  longer  detail. 

We  say  nothing  at  presentas  to  the  justice  or  injustice  of  theseacts.  Some 
[>f  them  may  have  been  thought  unavoidable,  and  seme  may  admit  of  another 
justification ;  but  from  whatever  motive,  good  or  bad,  they  were  performed. 
it  seems  impossible  to  deny,  that  they  were. calculated  to  give  very  general 
disgust  and  alarm  to  the  body  of  the  nation— ^lo  offend  all  those  who  had  bo- 
urne considerable  under  the  former  government,  and  to  deaden  the  hopes 
>f  those  who  had  expected  more  freedom  and  impartiality  from  that  which 
was  begun ^  The  consequence  accordingly  was,  that  the  people  began  to 
regard  their  new  princes  with  distrust,  anger,  and  disdain.  Many  who  had 
It  first  supported  them,  became  sullen  and  alienated.  Those  who  had  been 
oedtral,  were  turned  into  decided  enemies ;  and  such  as  had  always  been 
hostile,  became  clamorous  and  forward  in  their  opposition, 

In  this  state  of  the  public  mind,  Bonaparte  landed  from  Elba :  and  it  is  in 
rmn  to  disguise  that  is  was  this  state  of  the  public  mind,  and  this  alone,  that 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  advance  triumphantly  to  Paris.  Some  concert 
md  preparation  there  probably  was, — but  no  detailed  plan  for  his  march ; 
md  the  success  of  the  entreprise  was  evidently  trusted  in  the  main,  to  the 
Eeal  and  discontent  of  the  soldiery,  and  to  the  general  indifference,  despon- 
dency and  alienation  which  the  conduct  of  the  new  government  had  inspired. 
France  had  no  occasion,  certainly,  to  love  or  to  trust  this  mighty  con- 
ijueror*;  and  yet^  with  all  the  hazard  of  an  unprovided  war  which  his  return 

*  We  could  more  easily  account,  however,  for  the  lore  of  his  own  subjects  whom  he  hud 
tiained  to  fvofitable  servility  or  proflisrattf  ambition,  than  for  the  strange  partiality  which  has  lately 
odicated  itself  for  him  anoog  some  of  those  who  profess  to  be  lovers  of  liberty  iu  thi^  country.  1 1 
s  a  fine  Ihing;,  no  doubt,  to  be  generous  to  a  fallen  foe,  and  not  to  insult  that  which  we  were 
ately  compelled  to  fear;  and,  upon  this  principle,  we  cordially  approve  of  all  the  decencies  and 
siKtemal  cifiliifes  that  have  been  observed  in  the  rerent  treatment  ot  this  imperial  captive.  It  is  to 
>ur  own  honour  and  dignity,  however,  and  not  to  his  merits,  that  these  obxer^anccs  are  due;  and 
we  are  altogether  unable  to  conceive  how  his  mere  downfall  whould  convert  him  into  an  object  of 
regard  or  affectiOD,  who  was  generally  admitted,  in  the  days  of  his  eiialtation,  to  descrre  the 
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brought  with  it,  it  is  certain  (hat  she  submitted  moreentireljaiid  implieit^ 
him  than  she  did  to  Louis  XYIII.  in  the  first  days  of  his  apparent  pojpularitf. 
The  interests  of  freedom  and  of  the  rights  acquired  by  the  rcYclvAion 
oncemoreidentifiedwithhis; and,miserableasthatdelusionwas,  ~ 
with  which  many  persons  rushed  into  it,  showed  sufficiently  how  very  piH 
pular  these  interests  still  were  in  the  country^  and  the  mighty  influenoe  whicft 
might  be  gained  or  lost  by  consulting  them.  The  danger  to  the  restored  Es- 
peror,  therefore,  was  wholly  from  without, — while  that  to  Louis  XYIIL 
had  been  wholly  from  within.  He  made  head  with  his  usual  alacrity  agaol 
that  danger;  dashed  himself  desperately  against  the  iron  lines  of  the  Ei^^iiii 
at  Waterloo-*and  was  broken  to  pieces  and  totally  destioyed  in  theifaoct 
The  \iclory  of  foreigners,  and  the  defeat  of  tl^e  French  armies,  again  opened 
the  way  for  Louis  to  the  French  throne. 

After  the  impressive  lesson  which  this  second  expulsion  of  the  bnily 
must  have  taught,  it  is  interesting  to  consider  what  measures  they  adoplod 
to  correct  the  errors,  or  supply  the  omissions,  which  had  eootributed  to  tbt 
catastrophe. 

In  the  first  place,  instead  of  waiting  beyond  the  frontier  tOl  die  fiist 
shock  of  rage  and  humilia^on  attending  the  defeat  was  ov^,  and  theodian 
of  the  severe  measures  to  which  it  necessarily  led  had  subsided,  and  then 
coming  in  to  shigre  and  mitigate  the  national  af(lictions,-*(-his  Majesty  mas 
advised  to  come  back  ta  Paris  in  the  very  midst  of  the  allied  fonoes,  and 
thus  directly  to  connect  Ivimself  with  all  their  obno^ous  prooeednigB,  and 
to  exhibit  himself,  not  only  as  profiting  by  the  national  diseonsfitare, 
which  he  unquestionably  did,  but  as  exulting  and  rejoicing  in  their  calami* 
ties. 

(a  the  second  place,  before  any  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  with  the 
nation,  and  w^ile  the  national  army  had  retired  by  convention,  he  set  him- 
self  down  in  liis  oapital,  surrounded  by  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  for- 
eign soldiers,  and  there  agreed  to  terms  more  humiliating  and  disadvaoia- 
geous  for  France  than  ever  had  been  imposed  on  her  in  tho  courae  of  time 
hundred  years  of  war  and  negociation  :  almost  all  her  border  garrisoasaDd 
places  of  strength  were  to  be  given,  up  to  a  foneign  soldiery,  and  larfs  pay- 
ments were  to  be  made  to  defray  their  expenses  in  this  triumphant 
It  was  in  this  way  that  the  country  was  to  pay  for  the  expense  to 
Europe  had  been  put  in  bringing  them  back  thefr  King! — and  his  popoiafitf 
0iust  have  been  great  indeed,  if  his  return  did  not  appear  dearly'  i»oii^ 
with  the  blood  of  a  hundred  thousand  Frenchmen— Hhe  unprecedenlcd 
mortification  of  the  national  vanity  —  the  loss  of  twenty  frontier  towns— 
and  the  stipulation  of  forty  or  fifty  millions  sterling  of  tribute  to  thosealfis 
•of  Iheir  sovereign. 

execration  of  all  friends  to  political  freedom  or  national  independence.  To  lu,  he  ha*  aN«|«  i^ 
peared  a  most  pernicious  and  detestable  tyrant,  without  feeling,  principle*  or  oooeera  far  Ismb 
•aafierings  or  honour — and  such  be  appears  to  us  still.  Bren  they  who  now  aem  iadined  isidM 
townrds  him,  can  find  nothing  better  to  say  in  his  behalf,  than  that  he  u  noC  worae  than  A«  ran  if 
other  tyrants  and  conquerors— and  we  beliere  this  to  be  true:  but  is  that  a  reasM  whj  tbsw  whs 
hate  and  oppose  <Aem,  should  feel  any  kindness  and  indulgence  for  himf  For  our  ]»it,  w  ~ 
nothiog  so  hateful  as  a  tyrant  and  a  conqueror ;  and  it  is  quite  enough  that  he  is  admitted  la 
Mo  that  fraternity.  But  it  is  proper  to  obsenre,  that,  though  not  worse  perhaps  in  ' 
other  tyrants,  he  has  had  finr  more  power,  and  done  far  more  mischief,  diaa  aay 
iimes,  and  therefore  deserves  to  he  more  hated.    The  sort  of  hankering  after  him, 

.trace  among  some  of  our  good  Whiss,  proceeds,  we  haTe  no  doubt,  mm  the  drci 

being  now  abused  and  insulted  b^  the  sefYile  tools  of  tyrants  not  much  better  thus  hnaeVl    QW  i 
is  agrosB  pervernon  of  a  good  prmciple,  and  does  real  iiquiy  to  the  cause  itia  BMaat  fto 
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In  this  situation  of  affairs,  and  still  overawed  or  protected  by  the  foreign 
armies,  the  King  immediately  removed  the  whole  of  the  prefects  and  pro- 
vincial officers,  and  replaced  them  with  men  for  the  most  part  of  violent 
royalist  principles — many  of  them  emigrants,  utterly  unknown  and  neces- 
sarily suspected  in  their  districts-^ and  almost  all  of  them  understood  to  be 
adverse  to  any  limitations  whatever  on  the  roynl  authority.  The  pretext 
lor  this  change  was,  that  the  former  prefects  had  made  no  eflbrts  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  Bonaparte;  And  that  it-was  necessary  to  have  officers  upon 
whose  fidelity  his  Majesty  might  confidently  rely.  But  the  charge  of  non^ 
resistance  to  Bonaparte  was  equally  applicable  to  the  nation  at  large;  and  it 
must  have  been  not  a  little  alarming  to  the  people  to  find,  (hat  no  one  was 
thou^t  deserving  of  the  King's  confidence  who  had  not  professed  hostility 
to  their  freedom. 

The  next  sti>p,  however,  was  more  decisive.  The  legislaties  bodies  ap- 
pointed by  the  Emperor  were  necessarily  dissolved;  and  if,  in  the  new  no- 
mination of  peers,  there  was  a  jealous  exclusion  of  almost  all  who  had  sig- 
nalised themselves  at  any  time  by  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  revo- 
lution, this  was  no  more  than  coold  be  accounted  for,  and  excused,  by  the 
prejudices  arid  alarms  of  royalty,  in  a  body  depending  entirely  on  its 
pleasure  for  its  existence.  In  the  election  of  the  representatives,  however,' 
there  was  an  interference  of  a  more  extraordinary  and  qii^tionable  cha- 
racter. '  These  elections,  it  may  not  be  knowntoalt  our  readers,  had  been 
finally  regulated  by  Bonaparte  soon  after  his  assumption  of  the  government, 
about,  fifteen  years  ago.  The  old  aristocracy  being  entirely  destroyed,  it 
was  very  early  thought  expedient  to  do  something  towards  supplying  its 
place ;  and,  in  order  to  reconcile  this  with  the  revolutionary  right  of  univer- 
aal  suffrage,  it  was  agreed  that  the  primary  electors  of  every  department 
should  nominate  a  bertain  number  of  persons,  with  considerable  qualifica- 
tions in  respect  of  property,  who  should  elect  the  representatives  for  the  le- 
gislative body.  The  change  introduced  by  Bonaparte  was  to  make  those 
last  electors  hold  their  functions  for  life — and  thus  to  limit  the  right  of  in- 
terference in  the  body  of  the  people,  to  merely  filling  up  the  vacancies 
which  might  from  time  to  time  arise  in  their  body.  That  energetic  sove- 
reign, however,  was  not  very  fond  of  popular  interference  in  any  shape— 
and  it  had  accordingly  happened  that,  during  the  whole  period  of  his  power, 
no  vacancies  ever  have  been  supplied;  and,  at  the  period  of  the  King's  last 
restoration,  the  electoral  colleges,  as  they  were  called,  were  deficient  of  their 
complement  by  one  third,  or  in  some  instances  one  half  of  their  number. 
When  the  king  eame  to  issue  orders  for  returning  a  new  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  it  was  snggested  that  the  electoral  colleges  ought  previously  to  be 
raised  to  their  proper  quota ;  but,  instead  or  referring  for  this  purpose  to 
the  primary  electors,  it  was  thought  better  just  to  order  the  prefects  of  the 
departments,  who  by  this  time  were  all  decided  royalists,  to  make  up  the 
complement,  by  nominating,  of  their  own  authority,  such  a  number  of 
trustworthy  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  as  might  be  required  for  that 
purpose. 

This  was  accordingly  done ;  and  as  those  supplementary  members  were, 
of  course,  the  most  violent  royalists  which  the  prefect  could  find  in  his 
district,  all  the  deputies,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  proved  to  be  of  the 
same  character;  and,  in  some  instances,  the  original  body  of  electors  re- 
fuaed  to  concur  with  these  royal  nominees,  and  left  the  election  entirely 
inibeir  hands.    Such^  we  believe,  is  the  true  history  and  actual  constitu** 
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Uon  of  Ihat  Chamber  of  Deputies  whieh  now  eiercldes  Ihe  I^Mative  fun- 
lions  in  France,  and  has  already  signalised  ilself  by  so  many  marks  of  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  the  Court.     So  far  from  fuIQlling  Iho  appropriaJe 
duty  of  a  representative  of  the  commons  of  the  land,  by  leaning  lowank 
the  democratical  side  of  ihe  constitution,  and  maintaining  a  constant  jea- 
lousy of  royal  encroachment,  it  is  notorious  that  it  is  a  great  deal  more 
royalist  than  either  the  king  or  his*  ministers;  that  the  minister  has  beai 
\eh  in  a  small  minority  on  the  popular  side  in  almost  every  qiiesLioD  of  a 
constitutional  nature;  and  that  the  great  difficolty  on  the  part  of  Ihe  Court 
has  been,  not  to  secure  its  attachment,  but  to  keep  R  wi^in  modciate  li- 
ipits.    The  Chamber  of  Peers,  nominated  at  the  same  time  by  the  Kifl^ 
alone,  as  the  bulwark  and  arlstocratica]  fence  of  Ihe  monarchy,  isfar/es 
monarchical  than  this. popular  assembly,  which  professes  to  represent  tbM 
part  of  the  state  which  is.  th&  most  jealous  of  couft  influence.    Out  o(  AdO 
members,  of  whom  scarcely  so  many  as  AOO  have  ever  asaerablcd,  die 
common  calculation  is,  that  there  are  more  than  150  violent  royalists,  vto 
think  that  the  emigrants  should  have  all  their  property  and  privileges  re- 
stored, and  that  all  who  had  ever  held  ofOoe  of  any  kind  before-April,  18f  i. 
ought  to  be  exiled  from  the  country;  nearly  200  who  go  along  witli  ihenii- 
niatry  in  more  moderate  ]>rojects,  both  oX reward  and  of  punishment,  aboA 
30  constitutionalists,  and  15.oi:20  old  jacobins. 

A  body  so  constituted  C'^naot  well  be  suppoted  to  be  a  fair  represenCalioo 
of  the  public  opinion,  op  to  command  much  public  respect  by  ils  prooeed- 
ings.  Accordingly^  from  the  Grst  hour  of  its  convo(!ation,  it  has  been  the 
custom  with  the  great  mass  of  the  discontended,  to  make  a  mock  of  its  pre- 
tensions, and  to  hold  it  out  as  in  direct  opposition  to  the  general  senlimenb 
of  the  country.  It  is  even  understood,  that  the  Court  ilself  has  been  alarmed 
at  the  extravagance  and  excess  of  its  loyalty;  and  that  it  acluailv  vas  ia 
conteoi|>lation  to  have  dissolved  it,  and  assembled  another,  by  a  more  in* 
exceptionable  mode  of  election. 

AH  that  has  passed  since  has  been  calculated  to  aggravate,  rather  liiaa 
allay»  the  resentment  and  distrust  occasioned  by  (he  coarse  of  policy  vf  bBwe 
been  .edeavouring  to  delineate.  The  remorval  of  Fouch6  ^ nd  Tafleyrsad 
from  the  ministry,  for  no  other  known  ollence  tlian  that  of  having  belong 
to  the  revolution,  and  having  urged  the  necessity  of  conciliating  a  na^MS 
which  could  not  be  subdued ;  a  number  of  arrests  by  the  agents  of  goTem- 
ment  without  the  authority  of  law,  and  a  law  passed  suspending  all  tbe 
provisions  for  personal  liberty,  with  very  little  precaution ;  the  cootioiaed 
suppression  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  continued  pardalily  of  Ibe 
censors;  the  barbarous  pcrsecutiou  of  the  Protestants,  avowedly  on  lbs 
score  of  their  general  love  of  civil  liberty ;  the  mission  of  the  princes  inlo  Ibe 
provinces  most  noted  for  ihe  violence  of  their  royalist  principles;  the  exdo- 
sive  favour  shown  to  priests  and  emigrants;  and  the  general  irritation  pro- 
duced by  the  presence  of  the  armed  allies  of  the  King,  and  the  humiliatii^ 
restitutions  upon  which  they  have  insisted  ;  have  all  conspired  to  faster  thai 
spirit  of  discontent  and  impatience  towards  the  government,  of  which  ibe 
foundations  had  been  laid  by  so  many  other  causes. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  the  public  and  overt  acts  of  the  govera- 
ment,  and  of  circumstances,  the  existence  and  eflfect  of  which  seem  equally 
undeniable ;  and  if  there  were  nothing  more  in  the  case,  we  should  think 
the  causes  of  a  general  and  very  dangerous  discontent  suffictODtlv  acoouated 
for.    But  the  trutli  is,  that  those  feelings  are  more  embittered  by  circuas* 
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stances  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  produce  the  same  evidence,  and  in  the 
reality  of  wliich  it  is  consequently  impossible  to  haye  the  same  assurance. 
It  is  notorious,  howcTcr»  all  over  France,  that  it  is  not  so  much  against  the 
King  himself,  as  against  those  members  of  his  family  who  are  most  about 
his  person,  tliat  the  suspicions  and  resentment  of  the  nation  are  directed; 
and  that  by  far  the  most  formidable  exasperation  has  been  produced  by  the 
impressions  wliieh  unhappily  prevail  as  to  the  principles  and  deportment  of 
the  princes  next  in  succession  to  the  throne.  •  Monsieur,  though  prin- 
cipally bent  upon  the  restoration  of  the  church  to  its  primitive  power  and 
splendour,  is  said  to  profess  openly  his  preference  of  an  absolute  mo- 
narchy, and  to  speak  with  undisguised  hostility  of  all  representative 
assemblies,  and  other  checks  on  the  royal  authority.  The  Due  d'Angou- 
Idme,  bred  up  in '  the  same  principles,  has  had  his  zeal  for  them  inflamed 
by  the  enthusiastic  temper  of  his  wife,  who  has  all  the  spirit  of  a  martyr 
for  the  cause,  and  many  apologies  for  that  spirit  which  its  martyrs  could  not 
always  claim.  At  Rourdeaux  and  Nismes,  and  in  v^rioua  parts  of  the  south, 
self-created  bands  are  said  to  have  risen  up,  breathing  vengeance  against  all 
who  have  taken  any  part  in  the  revolution,  and  oontending  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  old  monarchy.  Their  royalism  rs  so  exalted,  that  they  will  not 
wear  the  white  cockade,  which  they  say  has  been  contaminated  by  the 
touch  of  republicans  and  regicides;  but  adorn  themselves  in  the  colours  of 
the  Duchessc  d'Angoul^me,  whose  champions  they  profess  to  be.  The  Doe 
de  Berri  is  still  more  unpopular  than  any  of  the  other  three.  To  their  im- 
placable hoslility  to  every  thing  that  owes  its  birth  to  the  revolution,  he  is 
said  to  add  a  harshness  and  arrogance  of  manner,  which  has  given  deep  and 
indelible  offence.  These  illustrious  persons,  and  their  immediate  confldanls 
and  advisers,  are  positively  asserted  to  hold  language  of  the  most  unequi- 
vocal kind  in  their  own  circles,  under  the  very  roof  of  the  Tuileries;  and 
to  discourse  with  considerable  openness,  of  the  necessity  of  putting  to  death 
all  who  had  any  share  in  the  condemnation  of  Louis  XYI.,  and  of  seizing 
the  property  and  banishing  the  persons  of  ail  who  had  ever  held  or  accepted  any 
employment  whatsoever  under  any  of  the  revolutionary  governments; — to 
effect  all  which,  Uiey  are  said  to  contemplate  the  formation  of  a  pure  royalist 
fiu*my  in  La  Vendue  and  the  South,  by  means  of  which,  after  the  factious  have 
been  dis[)osed  of,  they  propose  to  redeem  the  national  honour  by  taking  ven- 
geance on  the  English  and  other  foreigners  who  have  taken  such  an  ungene- 
rous advantage  of  their  weakness  to  spoil  and  disable  the  country. 

For  the  truth  of  these  imputations,  of  course,  we  do  not  pretend  to  vouch; 
nor  do  we  even  profess  to  have  grounds  sufficient  absolutely  to  settle  our 
Own  belief  with  regard  to  them;  but  we  do  vouch  for  the  fact,  that  such 
imputations  are  very  generally  made  and  believed  at  Paris,  and  that  by 
persons  whose  means  of  information  and  general  veracity  are  held  to  be 
equally  unquestionablo.  It  is  no  less  certain,  that  the  same  impressions  are 
very  widely  ditfosed  through  the  body  of  the  nation,  and  have  been  greatly 
strengthened  and  exasperated  by  the  late  mission  of  the  Due  d'Angoul^me 
into  the  South,  and  that  of  the  Due  de  Berri  to  La  Vendee.  Of  their  eflecl 
in  promoting  the  previous  animosity  and  alarm,  it  is  needless  to  say  any 
thing. 

f;  To  what  practical  end  this  animosity  tends,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  quite  so 
easy  to  determine.  In  one  point,  however,  all  but  the  high-flying  royalists 
seem  to  be  agreed,  that  they  never  will  submit  to  a  government  which  does 
not  cordially  recognise  all  that  is  now  defended  by  any  body  in  the  revo- 
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]utioD,-^uaraotee  without  grudging  all  the  popular  rights  and  fvifikgv 
which  have  been  acquired  by  the  revolatioo,^-ftDd  ackDowtedg^  as  om- 
ments  aod  benefactors  to  the  nation  noany  of  those  who  distinguubed  theft- 
selves  in  the  seryice  of  France,  while  it  would  have  been  held  both  crivi- 
nal  and  ridiculous  to  talk  o^  the  rights  of  the  Bourbons. .  Many  seem  oo« 
persuaded,  that  it  is  in  vain  tohopo  for  such  a  government  under  the  pi»- 
sent  monarch,  or  his  immediate  successors;  and  that  the  first  oppertuaitr 
must  be  taken  again  to  expel  them  from  the  country.  Others  are  of  4^ 
nion,  that  if  the  King,  who  is  by  no  means  personally  obnoxious,  wooM 
emancipate  himself  from  the  yoke  of  the  princes,  and  take  into  hiscovadk 
men  acquainted  with  the  present  situation  of  France,  he  migiht  still  velncve 
his  past  errors,  and  maintain  himself  on  the  throne  for  the  remainder  of  hii 
days.  The  scheme  of  a  republic  seems  to  )>e  universally  abandoned— al  ail 
events  it  is  universally  disavowed.  The  star  of  Napoleon,  too,  seems  lok 
generally  considered  as  set ;  and  though  there  have  been  nimoufs  of  a  de- 
sign to  bring  forward  his  son,  under  the  .auspices  of  Austria,  yet  this  koa- 
derstood  to  be,  as  yet  at  least,  nothing  more  than  an  angry  and  uadifBMed 
conception  of  some  of  the  discontented  military  leaders,  and  never  likely 
to  make  any  considerable  party  in  the  country,  which  it  would  naloraiij 
throw,  during  the  minority  of  the  young  Emperor,  into  the  hated  liaiMk  elf 
Austria,  or  subject  to  the  sanguinary  competitions  of  rival  generals  and 
^irmies. 

At  present  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  the  general  voice  of  the  diseon* 
tented  would  be  for  the  Duke  ^Orleans ;  and  that  bis  appoiotmeot  fo  a 
limited  monarchy  would  satisfy  a  greater  majority  of  all  parties,  and  appease 
far  more  jealousies  and  alarms,  than  any  other  measure  that  could  be  sug- 
gested. Such  a  choice  would  ensure  these  three  great  adyanlages  to  die 
nation.  In  the  first  place,  they  would  have  a  king  who  owed  his  crsva 
unequivocally  to  the  will  of  the  country,  and  consequently  could 
nothing  as  his  right  by  birth,  nor  dispute  the  legitimacy  of  any  of  the 
ditions  under  which  it  was  given.  In  the  second  place,  they  would  bave 
a  king  connected  with  the  revolution  by  his  parentage  and  eau-ly  edocatioa, 
and  therefore  not  liable  to  be  tempted  by  family  affection,  or  to  be  sospeeM 
of  being  tempted  to  look  upon  those  concerned  in  the  revolution  witbfeeiiogi 
of  hatred  or  revenge ; — and,  finally,  they  would  havo  a  king  so  near  in  Hsoil 
to  the  lineal  successor  to  the  throne,  and  so  little  entitled  to  the  dignity  kr 
bis  personal  services  or  exertions,  as  to  mark  a  conaideraUe  venentioafar 
the  principle  of  hereditary  suceession,-^to  conciliate  the  moderate  royalias 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  prevent  this  limited  exercise  of  choice,  in  m 
emergency  so  new  and  important,  from  affording  any  encouragement  Islb 
perilous  experiment  of  an  elective  monarchy ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  cioaa 
set  up  as  a  prize  to  be  fought  for  by  all  the  daring  and  ambitioiB  spirilsil 
the  country. 

These  considerations  are  so  forcible,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  obvion, 
that  we  cannot  help  believing,  that  if  things  do  not  mend  greatly  before  Ik 
death  of  the  King,  whose  health  and  habits  do  not  promise  a  long  oouneol 
existence ; — or  if,  even  during  his  life,  discontents  should  rise  so  high  as  la 
produce  another  subversion  of  the  government,  by  far  the  most  likely,  umL 
upon  the  whole,  the  most  desirable  isftue,  will  be  the  transference  of  die 
sceptre  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  upon  conditions  more  favourable  to  general 
liberty  than  have  yet  been  admitted  by  a  French  Sovereign. 

We  are  far  from>ntending  to  insinuate,  that  that  illustrious  person  has 
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Mlaally  taken  any  mearares  to  bring  about  such  a  consummation,  or  that 
he  is  even  suspected  of  caballing  against  the  throne  of  his  kinsman.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  generally  understood,  that  he  has  carefully  kept  himself 
aloof  from  the  hazard  of  all  such  imputations ; — and  that  though  his  par- 
tisans may  conjecture  that  he  will  not  refuse  the  greatness  that  may  be  fiut 
«pon  him,  they  are  perfectly  aware  that  he  will  himself  do  nothing  to  bring 
it  to  him;  nor  nse  any  other  arts  to  strengthen  his  interest,  than  a  scrupulous 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  constitutidnal  charter,  which  the  whole 
nation  is  now  bound  to  observe.  This  character,  as  far  as  we  can  gather, 
is  that  of  much  good  sense  and  moderatton.     . 

Hitherto  we  have  been  speaking  very  much  in  the  name  of  the  eonsiilu-* 
lionalists,  or  those  who  think  they  have  room  to  complain  of  the  existing 
government,  and  who  say  that  they  comprehend  nine  tenths  of  the  whole 
French  people , — and  in  stating  the  facts  on  which  they  mainly  rely  for 
the  justification  of  their  discontents,  we  have  perhaps  unconsciously  bor- 
rowed a  little  to  much  of  their  tone  and  temper.  It  would  not  be  fair, 
however,  to  conclude  this  hasty  sketch  of  the  actual  state  of  the  country, 
without  taking  some  notice  of  the  pleas  and  averments  of  Royalists. 

AdmiUing,  as  they  do  in  substance,  most  of  the  facts  which  we  have  al- 
ready stated  as  notorious,  the  moderate  persons t>f  this  party  certainly  deny 
that  the  King  looks  with  any  grudging  or  regret  on  the  rights  which  the 
constitutional  charter  confirms  to  the  people  at  large,  or  that  the  princes 
i>rofe88  any  hostility  to  that  constitution.  They  say,  we  are  afraid  not  quite 
correctly,  that  the  system  of  lenity  and  confidence  was  fairly  tried  during  the 
last  short  reign,  when  it  was  shamefully  abused,  and  that  greater  distrust 
and  severity  are  now  indispensable  for  their  safety ; — that  those  who  are 
discontented  now,  never  would  be  satisfied  while  any  power  was  left  to  the 
crown,  and  that  it  is  as  well  to  resist  their  pretensions  at  this  point  as  at  any 
other ; — that  they  must  at  all  events  have  a  force  for  their  protection  upon 
which  they  can  rely — and  that  if  the  proved  faithlessifess  of  so  many  who 
made  professions  of  attachment,  compels  them  to  choose  that  force  among 
fiersons  who  carry  their  notions  of  loyalty  somewhat  farther  than  the  present 
constitution  admits,  that  is  no  fault  of  theirs ;  and  it  will  be  easy  for  the 
government  to  prevent  this  excessive  devotion  of  their  supporters  from  pro- 
ducing any  practical  mischief.  They  maintain  also,  that  the  only  violent 
opposition  to  their  government  is  to  be  found  among  the  discontented  and 
ambitious  soldiery,  who  wish  again  for  conquest  and  pillage,  under  a  mili- 
tary sovereign;  and  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  though  overawed  by 
this  dangerous  class  of  persons,  are  in  their  hearts  for  the  King's  government 
— as  |that  under  which  they  will  have  most  peace;  and  most  substantial 
freedom  ;  and  they  maintain  farther,  that  the  genius  of  the  French  nation, 
and  their  late  habits,  lead  them  to  submit  much  more  patiently  to  the  hand 
of  power  than  the  voice  of  reason ; — and  that  if  they  could  only  get  such  an 
army  as  to  repress  all  internal  resistance,  the  country  would  fall  very  readily 
Into  its  old  habits  of  obedience  to  legitimate  force.  They  confess,  that  the 
propensity  of  the  people  is  to  war,  and  that  their  leading  passion  is  for  mi* 
iitary  glory ; — and  upon  this,  in  fact,  they  now  build  their  chief  hope  of  con- 
solidating their  government.  The  allies,  they  say,  and  particularly  the  Eng- 
lish, have  behaved  ungenerously,  and  even  deceitfully,  incoming  into  their 
country,  with  professions  of  amity  to  all  but  Bonaparte  and  his  adherents ; 
and  then,  taking  advantage  of  their  weakness  and  unprepared  condition,  to 
plunder  and  insult  them  like  a  conquered  people;  to  exact  tribute  from  them ; 
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lo  dictate  to  them  what  garrisons  they  shall  ha^e,  and  where  they  ahaBli 
stationed  in  their  own  resdm ;  and  to  seize  upon  their  whole  CroDlier,  ai 
quarter  a  foreign  army  upon  them  for  a  period  of  years  after  all  preteib  fe 
hostility  have  disappeared."    By  holding  out  this  language,  which  no  6dA 
falls  in  exactly  with  the  sentiments  of  all  classes  of  Frenchmen,  they  eipid 
very  easily  to  raise  an  army,  which  will  at  once  strengthen  their  ~ 
against  all  domestic  enmity,  and  enahle  tliem,  in  due  time,  to  drive 
treacherous  invaders  from  their  soil,  and  retrieve  the  military  hondor  d 
France,  at  the  same  lime'  that  they  restore  its  independence. 
•    We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  language  is  held  hy  official   pemm 
about  the  Couri  on  public  occasions;  but  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  tba!  il  m 
held  by  the  great  body  of  Royalists  individually,  and  that  with  very  ^k 
reserve  or  concealment;  and  that  the  hatred  lo  England  is  now,  ob  At 
whole,  more  acrimonious,  and  more   openly  and  offensively  eipfCRd. 
among  this  class  of  persons  than  among  their  antagonists.     It  is  or  va<i& 
least  very  lately,  an  ordinary  topic  of  reproach  with  them,  thai  our  Goven* 
pient  was  actually  in  league  wHh  the  partiffiins  of  Orleans  to  bring  aboat  ik 
expulsion  of  the  present  King  :-^and  some  belief  in  ihis  imputation 
perhaps,  have  mitigated  the  hostility  of  the  constitutionalists. 

From  this  state  of  parties  and  of  facts*,  our  readet-s  may  judge  for 
selves  what  is  likely  to  be  the  fortune  of  Ihis  distracted  country  : 
have  no  inclination  lo  disltirb  their  calculations  with  any  predictions  of 
It  is  impossible,  however,  with  the  slightest  recollection  of  the  tads,  md 
the  general  principles  of  human  nature,  to  doubt  that  the  party  of  the  mal- 
contents is  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  daring  :  but  they  labour  under 
the  disadvantage  of  having  no  military  head,  no  sort  of  pecuniary  funds,  and 
no  means  of  safe  or  easy  conoert  and  preparation.     The  Government,  m 
all  these  respects,  is  in  a  mneh  more  favourable  situation.    It  is  adoaHy 
established,  and  invested  with  some  immediate  authority;  and,  asloagaiit 
hsts,  may  take  its  measures  in  perfect  security  and  tranquillity.    Both  pai^ 
ties,  in  the  mean  time,  are  repressed,  ^nd  nearly  alike  repressed  we  \siitM, 
by  the  overawing  foreign  force  with  which  the  theatre  and  the  prize  of  6ar 
contentions  is  still  surrounded,  and  the  extreme  uncertainty  of  thepoGry 
that  this  force  may  adopt  in  the  event  of  a  renewed  civil  war.      Tbe;  wt 
also  mutually  repressed  by  the  impoverished  stale  of  the  country,  andtht 
almost  total  destruction  of  the  materiel  of  an  army  which  has  taken  i^ace 
in  the  course  of  Iheir  late  hostilities,     it  is  owing  to  these  circumslaacei 
alone,  we  think,  that  the  conflict  does  not  take  place  immediately. 

As  to  the  policy  of  Austria  and  Russia — though  many  extraordinary  tbiM 
are  conOdently  asserted  with  regard  to  them — we  shall  not  now  ^eotot 
upon  any  speculalion  :  but  it  is  impossible  to  look  at  such  an  event  as  tk 
revival  of  civil  contentions  in  France,  even  as  a  remote  possibility,  wilbort 
strenuously  inculcating  upon  tfiis  country  the  propriety,  the  jilslice,  ttie 
necessity  of  an  absolute,  true,  and  entire  neutrality.  We  have  no  r^ 
interfere— we  have  no  interest  to  interfere — and  our  interference  is 
likely  to  defeat  the  objects  for  which  it  is  undertaken,  and  to  ruin  the 
and  the  liberties  of  all  Europe,  while  it  brings  this  nation  to  speedy  baak- 
ruptcy,  disorder,  and  dishonour. 

Our  ministers  have  already  solemnly  abjured  all  right  to  interfere  io  te 
internal  government  of  France,  or  in  the  choice  which  that  great  nation  may 
make  of  agovernment  for  itself;  and,  therefore,  it  is  needless  to  say  any 
jibing  more  on  the  ^neral  view  of  the  subject, — as  it  probably  will  not  br 
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otended,  that,  except  for  some  stroDg  and  immediaie  interest  of  our  own, 
3  can  ever  pd  entitled  to  intermeddle  with  the  private  concerns  of  our 
ighbours.    That  there  are  limits  to  this  principle  of  non-interference,  is 
deed  undeniable ;  and  we  are  not  disposed  to  be  very  rigid  in  Gxing  their 
ices.    If  France  should  again  erect  itself  into  a  revolutionary  republic, 
id  proclaim  hostility  to  all  thrones,  we  should'think  this  a  justifiable  case 
interference,  even  antecedent  to  any  actual  attack  on  our  own  govern^ 
8Dt.     Nay,  if  Bonaparte  should  escape  from  St.  Helena,  and  resume  the 
irple  for  a  third  time  in  Paris,  we  should  not  much  quarrel  with  those  who 
lould  hold  that  also  a  ground  for  immediate  opposition  :  but  we  must  pe- 
imptorily  protest  against  any  interference  for  the  purpose   of  keeping 
ouis  X  V 11 1 .  on  his  throne,  in  despite  of  the  Frendi  nation  ;-^^r  for  opposing 
le  pretensions  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  or  any  other  competitor  whom  the 
>]ce  of  the  country  may  call  to  supply  his  place. 
We  are  zealous  and  most  sincere  advocates  for  hereditary  monarchy,  and 
ur  opinions  and  arguments  upon  that  subject  are  already  before  the  public 
t  large  t"^  .but  hereditary  monarchy,  without  a  power  and  a  right  in  the 
eople  to  change  the  line  of  succession,  is  the  old  slavish  absurdity  of  the  jus 
!<tT»nt(m  of  kings;  and  cannot  decently  be  asserted  in  anycountry  that  has  the 
mallest  pretensions  to  liberty.     In  England,  where  we  still  have  a  free 
;onstitution,  and  that  exactly  l>ecause  we  have  a  sovereign  who  owes  his 
Town  to  such  a  change  in  the  succession,  the  mere  statement  of  such  a 
loclrine  must  appear  to  be  the  very  height  of  absurdity  and  baseness.   But, 
)ven  if  this  were  questionable,  surely  it  will  not  be  pretended  tliat  the  op- 
[K)site  doctrine,  upon  which  it  is  our  great  glory  and  especial  distinction 
imong  nations  to  have  acted,  and  to  the  practical  assertion  of  which  we  fa- 
miliarly ascribe  all  that  is  excellent  in  our  political  institutions,  can  at  the 
lavae  time  be  so  very  pernicious  and  detestable,  that  it  can  be  lawful  to 
lake  up  arms  to  prevent  its  adoption  in  a  foreign  country,  and  a  duty  to 
make  war  upon  our  neighbours,  if  they  seem  disposed  in  this  respect  to 
bllow  our  example. 

The  only  ground,  in  short,  that  can  bear  to  be  stated  for  such  an  inter- 

erence,  must  be,  that  our  interest  would  be  in  some  way  compromised  by 

my  internal  change  in  the  government  of  a  neighbouring  country.    But 

vhat  is  it  to  us,  or  any  interest  of  ours,  that  the  French  people  prefer 

he  Duke  of  Orleans  to  the  Count  de  Lille  for  their  sovereign?  and  choose 

0  call  one  prince  of  the  old  family  to  the  throne,  instead  of  another?    It 

»rtainly  is  very  much  to  be  wished,  for  their  own  sakes,  that  (hey  should 

bdhere  upon  the  whole  to  the  principle  of  hereditary  succession ;  but,  even 

f  they  should  judge  differently,  and  should  set  up  the  crown  to  sale,  or 

openly  proclaim  it  to  be  elective,  we  do  not  see  what  right  we  should  have 

0  find  fault  with  them.    The  mischiefs  of  such  a  government  are,  in  com- 

Don  cases,  all  to  the  nation  that  adopts  it;  and  as  it  is  usually  rendered 

veaker  and  less  formidable  by  the  struggles  and  distractions  to  which  it  is 

i6nsequently  exposed,  there  seems  to  be  no  conceivable  ground  upon  which 

he  vicinage  can. have  any  right  to  prevent  it.     That  it  is  an  impolitic  and 

hprovident  measure  in  general  estimation,  can  surely  give  the  wise  people 

rbo  think  so  no  right  to  enlighten  the  folly  of  an  independent  nation  by 

laking  war  upon  them  till  they  are  convinced  of  their  folly.     They  must 

e  left  to  the  gentler  and  more  efTectual  schooling  of  experience  and  reflex- 

*  See  ihe  Reriew  of  Mr.  Leckie^t  work,  toI.  xx.  p.  382,  &c. 
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tion.  What  should  we  have  thought  in  England,  in  1688,  if  the  gveat  sUlei 
of  Europe  had  comhined,  and  required  us  to  show  cause  why  we  could  Im 
no  longer  under  the  dominion  of  our  legitimate  sovereign,  and  ecijoined  m 
to  make  out  such  a  case  of  necessity  as  they  should  find  eoinplele  and 
satisfactory,  before  they  would  tolerate  a  measure  so  irregular,  and  of  eock 
dangerous  example  ^  Could  any  nation  that  pretended  to  independence  sobouK 
to  such  an  interference?  Could  any  government,  or  any  ccnnblBatJOD  e( 
governments,  that  pretended  to  justice  or  liberality,  presume  to  attempt  it? 
The  que^on,  however,  comes  exactly  to  this  issue, — whether  the  reasow 
which  entitle  a  nation  to  make  changes  in  its  internal  government,  mist  fe 
reasons  that  are  satisfactory  to  itself, — or  to  other  countrioB?  That  there 
may  be  reasons  to  justify  such  a  change,  probably  will  not  be  disputod ;  and 
all  that  Is  contended  for  is,  that  the  nation  which  is  to  act  upon  them  shooM 
be  allowed  to  judge  of  their  validity.  No  other  tribunal  can  poariMj  tie 
aware  of  their  force,  or  attempt  to  make  their  practical  application  vifhooi 
manifest  usurpation. 

But  even  if  an  independent  state  could  be  subjected,  in  a  matter  like  flus, 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  surrounding  governments,  and  obliged  lo  aiake 
out  a  colourable  case  before  it  was  allowed  to  make  any  such  altefttkn,  we 
conceive  that  France  could  have  no  difficulty  in  making  out  such  a  eee,  as 
must,  upon  every  principle  of  reciprocity,  be  conclusive  and  saCisfiiclory,  in 
so  far  at  least  as  this  country  is  to  judge  of  it.  We  could  not  well  xkmst 
the  authority  of  the  great  and  glorious  precedent  afforded  by  oor  ova 
history; — indeed  there  is  no  other  conceivable  standard  by  which  any  man 
among  us  could  ever  pretend  to  estimate  the  reasonableness  of  any  similar 
attempt.  But  it  would  not  be  difficult,  we  think,  to  show,  that  it  ih^ce  be 
any  truth  at  all  in  the  view  which  we  have  already  given  of  the  intereili 
and  sentiments  of  the  French  nation,  and  the  conduct  and  dispositioos  of  ill 
present  rulers,  there  are,  relatively  to  French  feelings,  as  strong  inducemeato 
to  change  the  person  of  the  sovereign  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  Tk 
ultimate  motive  for  all  such  changes  is  the  conscientious  conviction  of  lie 
people,  that  their  lives,  properties,  or  liberties  will  be  in  hazard  if  it  be  bbI 
adopted.  But  there  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt,  we  suppose,  that  tfaoe  9n 
many  more  individuals  now  in  France  who  sincerely  entertain  sodh  ap- 
prehensions from  the  continuance  of  the  present  system,  than  there  were  in 
England  in  the  time  of  James  11.  To  quiet  such  general  or  extensit  a^ 
prehensions,  and  to  prevent  them  from  breaking  out  into  perpetual  and  'm- 
curable  disturbances,  the  principle  of  hereditary  succession,  which  is  itsd 
only  to  be  valued  as  generally  preventing  such  disturbances,  may  be  lawfoBf 
sacrificed;  and  the  sacrifice  will  be  cheap,  if  the  end  can  be  accompfiski 
without  absolutely  departing  from  the  principle  altogether,  but  ooJy  defl- 
ating a  little  way  from  the  lineal  order  of  inheritance. 

This  is  truly  the  bottom  of  the  case ;  and  the  basis  upon  which  our  In- 
volution, as  well  as  that  of  the  Dutch  provinces  and  the  Swiss  Cantooi^  and 
indeed  every  other,  must  ultimately  be  rested.  But  the  parallel  betwesMr 
case  in  .1688,  and  that  of  France  at  (he  present  moment,  may  perbifslt 
pushed  a  little  farther.  The  true  cause  of  tiio  expulsion  of  James,  i^$  Ae 
difference  of  religion.  He  adhered  to  the  old  faith  of  ibe  country,  wtnie in 
habits  and  institutions  had  been  permanently  moulded  to  one  of  later  or^a; 
and  instead  of  yielding  a  part,  at  least,  of  bis  own  notions  and  prejudiees  to 
those  of  his  people,  and  being  guided  by  the  counsels  of  those  who 
them  and  their  temper,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  guidance  of  priests 
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uiCs,  and  other  zeriots,  who  would  admit  of  no  compromise,  and  were 

■Btantially  strangers  to  the  character  of  the  nation  he  was  to  govern.     It 

read  Emigrants  for  JeamU,  thb  is  nearly  the  picture  of  the  present 

Fernment  of  France.    Twenty  years  of  Revdution  have  made  the  Court 

1  the  emigrants  as  much  aliens  to  the  habits  and  feelings  of  France  as  it 

w  is,  as  the  lapse  of  a  century  had  estranged  Popery  and  its  accompani-^ 

^ols  from  the  habits  of  our  people  in  1688 ;  and  we  believe  it  will  scarcely 

cloubted,  that  the  political  remrmation  of  the  former  period  is  at  least  as 

jch  valued  by  its  disciples,  as  the  religious  reformation  of  the  latter  was 

its  iamiediate  aupporters. 

From  what  we  have  hero  said,  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred,  that  we  wish 
all  events  for  the  dethronement  of  the  present  King,  and  think  that  an 
surreclion  for  that  object  would  be  a  laudable  and  proper  measure.  This, 
^i^ever,  is  by  no  means  our  opinion.  If  the  crown,  indeed,  could  be 
XHightto  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  without  a  struggle  or  an  insurrection,  we 
ive  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  we  think  France  would  have  a  better 
lance,  both  for  freedom  and  for  tranquillity,  than  under  the  present  Mo- 
irch  and  his  apparent  heirs ;  and  we  should  consider  it  as  a  very  fortunate 
id  happy  event,  for  her  and  for  the  world,  if,  either  by  the  natural  course 
f  mortality,  or  by  any  voluntary  arrangement  in  the  family,  that  prince 
lould  now  be  enabled  to  ascend  the  throne,  without  competition  or  re-^ 
stance  from  any  quarter.  Beyond  this,  however,  our  revolutionary  spirit 
roceeds  not  ;*— and  if  all  Frenchmen  thought  as  we  do,  they  would  rather 
pply  themselves  to  conciliate  each  other,  and  gradually  and  patiently  to 
meliorate  their  constitution  under  their  present  King,  than  commit  their 
t>untry  to  the  dreadful  hazard  of  a  new  civil  war,  for  an  object  whidi  may 
>e  desirable,  but  which  they  cannot  be  sure  of  attaining. 

Ignorant  as  the  opponents  of  the  Court  are  of  the  exact  measure  of  their 
»wn  strength,  or  of  that  which  may  be  arrayed  against  it,  it  is  quite  im- 
>ossible  that  they  can  have  any  assurahce  of  a  speedy  or  easy  victory : — 
nd   with  a  people  so  combustible,-— already  so  mischievously  trained  to 
nilitary  habits  and  principles,— rso  ill  provided  with  leaders  in  civil  wisdom, 
—and  so  apt  to  be  made  the  prey  of  atrocious  factionaries,  or  ambitious 
jenerals,  we  confess  that  we  see  much  more  danger,  both  to  liberty  and 
eace,  from  the  issue  of  a  long  internal  contention,  than  from  any  abuse 
I  which  the  present  government  is  likely  to  be  guilty,  if  properly  watched, 
dmonishcd,  and  resisted.    The  foundations  of  a  representative  government 
DOW  laid,  we  think,  indestructibly  in  the  French  constitution ;  and  we 
e  no  idea  tliat  the  present  King  has  any  design  to  abrogate  or  defeat  the 
jecta  of  this  great  institution.    However  much  it  may  be  absurd  or  pea- 
rled, therefore,  at  this  moment,  it  seems  certain,  that  if  every  thing  is 
again  cast  down  by  the  shock  of  another  popular  revolution,  the  mo- 
;hy  will  be  substantially  limited,  and  a  certain  considerable  and  growing 
Jon  of  power  vested  in  the  people.    We  are  not  even  sure  whether  the 
ion  be  fit  at  this  moment  for  more  complete  liberty ;  and  whether  they 
uld  not,  on  the  whole,  have  a  better  chance  of  ultimately  obtaining  a  free 
I  happy  constitution,  by  this  progressive  and  gradual  extension  of  the 
gislative  power,  than  by  starting  at  once  into  the  function  of  patriots  and 
liKens.    At  all  events,  we  should  prefer  this  chance  to  the  perilous  ex- 
kiment  of  an  appeal  to  arms,  and  the  hazards  of  an  exasperated  civil  war. 
fe  should  endeavour  to  enlighten  and  conciliate  the  nation,  and,  if  ne- 
kwary,  tp  control  and  even  intimidate  the  Court,  if  it  persisted  in  a  narrow 
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or  illiberal  policy;  but  we  shouM  not  risk  an  actual  losurreelloD,— oi 
slighter  ground  than  that  of  actual  and  tololerable  oppression, — and  cer- 
tainly not  for  the  uncertain  chance  of  obtaining  a  Sovereign  who  would  do 
doubt  be  more  suitable  in  many  respects  to  the  present  condition  of  the 
country. 

Such  are  our  sentiments  of  the  course  that  France  aught  to  panne  in  the 
present  agitating  crisis  of  her  affairs;  but  we  greatly  fear  that  they  are  not 
the  sentiments  of  any  considerable  part  of  the  people  of  that  country^:  and  it  is 
with  a  view  to  their  acting  upon  their  own  opposite  impressions,  and  adoaJly 
plunging  into  domestic  dissensions,  that  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  that 
we  will  have  neither  right  nor  interest  to  interfere  in  that  quarrel ;  and  are 
bound,  upon  every  consideration  of  generosity  and  prudence,  to  let  then 
settle  their  government  in  any  way  they  please,  or  are  able,  provided  Ihey 
do  not  endanger  our  peace  or  independence  in  tlie  operation. 

As  to  the  consequences  of  our  y  elding  to  oar  lamentable  paaaioD  br  war 
and  interference,  on  our  finances  and  internal  prosperity,  we  shaD  say  no- 
thing in  this  place,  as  we  expect  to  be  able  to  annex  a  short  separate  article 
upon  these  important  subjects;  and,  indeed,  we  have  left  ourselves  imoi  to 
add  but  a  word  or  two  on  the  effects  of  such  a  mi^hievous  system  of  policy 
on  our  honour  and  influence,  and  the  fortunes  of  Europe  in  general. 

In  the  first  place,  if  it  really  require  the  whole  united  force  of  Enrofielo 
prevent  the  French  from  dethroning  their  present  King,  it  nnist  be  pretty 
plain  that  he  has  no  considerable  number  of  supporters  in  his  own  eouatry, 
and  that  the  great  mass  of  it  is  decidedly  against  him.  If  it  be  not  so,  there 
can  scarcely  be  any  necessity  for  our  interference;  and  if  it  be  so,  then  that 
interference  must  of  necessity  Appear  to  the  mass  of  the  nation  to  be  a  moo* 
slrous  outrage,  injustice,  and  oppression,  the  existence  of  which  must 
perate  them  still  more  against  the  prince  on  whose  account  they  are  sal 
to  it.  The  natural  effects  of  persecution  are  now  pretty  well  known  and  ad- 
mitted— ^to  exalt  and  rivet  the  attachment  of  its  victim  to  the  objects  for  which 
it  is  inflicted — to  turn  mere  reluctance  or  difference  of  opinion  into  furiefs 
hatred  or  ungovernable  enthusiasm— to  raise  common  men  to  the  defoCed- 
ness  of  martyrs,  or  the  frenzy  of  assassins — and  to  put  all  the  strong  feeims 
of  revenge  and  honour  in  the  way  of  easy  reconciliation.  There  is  hittenRS 
enough  in  the  ordinary  case  of  a  civil  war;  but  if  the  allies,  who  aiedready 
generally  hated  in  France  for  their  humiliation  of  the  national  power  and  ca- 
nity, are  to  take  part  in  that  war,  this  will  not  only  throw  the  whole 
of  national  feeling  into  the  opposite  scale,  but  will  infaUibly  give  a 


of  acrimony  and  deadly  hatred  to  the  contest,  of  which  the  world  faasvtt 
seen  no  example.  But  a  war  waged  with  such  feelings,  and  against  ana 
nation  as  France,  can  have  no  issue  on  which  reason  or  humanity  can  km 
to  look  without  horror.  Even  supposing  the  allied  arms  to  be  as  coniphliji 
successful  as  possible,  it  is  plain  that  France  can  never  be  pennan^fly) 
dued ,  without  the  absolute  extermination  of  most  of  its  inhabitants, 
other  great  towns  may,  and  probably  would  be,  abandoned  to  pHlv 
conflagration;  large  provinces  may  be  occupied  and  severed,  by 
Congress,  from  the  rest  of  the  country ;  but  a  warlike  and  exasperated  pwn 
lation  of  forty  millions  cannot  be  absolutely  destroyed,  or  perraanenlly  npl 
under,  by  mere  force  ;-*«nd  these  violent  and  deplorable  measures, 
can  only  become  possible  in  the  end  of  the  most  savage  and  mnrderoos 
tUities,  will  merely  sow  the  seeds  of  after  revolts,  insurrections,  and 
8acres»— till  some  view  of  policy  or  pri?ate  ambition  disunite  the  yklMkm 
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Lilies,  and  a(Tord  the  yaoqutshed  an  opportunity  of  again  asserting  their  in- 
lependenee,  and  wreakiag  their  revenge. 

f  n  short,  it  appears  to  us,  that  if  we  are  to  mingle  again  in  the  internal  dis- 
ensions  of  France,  and  to  take  part  in  the  hostilities  to  which  they  will  but 
CIO  probably  give  rise,  we  shall  not  only  render  the  prince  whom  we  mean 
[>  support  more  universally  odious  in  that  country,  but  in  all  likelihood  in- 
olve  the  whole  of  Europe  in  tlie  most  rancorons  and  desolating  hostilities  for 
hirty  years  to  come.  In  this  point  of  view,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
ecolleet,  that  the  great  hazard  to  which  eivil  liberty^  national  morality,  and 
;eneral  prosperity  are  now  exposed  all  over*  the  civilised  world,  arises  from 
he  prevalence  of  military  habits  and  the  convejrsion  of  an  undue  proportion 
S  the  people  Into  a  professional  soldiery.  It  is  to  this  that  we  owe  the  last 
eturn  of  Bonaparte,  and  all  the  disgusting  scenes  of  perfidy  and  atrocity  by 
rhich  it  was  attended ;  and  it  i^  to  this  also  that  we  must  ascribe  that  n^lect 
i  literature  and  political  philosophy — that  contempt  in  short  of  civil  ai^ts  and 
ifril  virtues^.the  beginnings  of  which,  we  conceive,  have  lately  been  but  too 
isible  in  other  nations.  Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  no 
ountry  can  be  free,  or  rieh>  or  moral,  or  refined,  whose  leading  occupa- 
ion  is  that  of  war,  and  iimong  whom  the  military  order  takes  precedency 
>ver  and  gives  the  tone  to  every  otheF.  Even  if  every  other  reason,  there- 
ore,  did  not  concur  to  deter  us  from  engaging  in  wars  which  do  not  con- 
icrn  us,  and  in  which  we  must  be  equally  ruined  by  failure  as  by  success., 
his  consideration,  we  conceive,  ought  to  inspire  us  with  redoubled  caution, 
ind  determine  us  to  abstain  from  a  scene  not  more  painful  than  precarious, 
ind  In  which  our  very  efforts  must  strike  so  deep  at  the  heart  of  our  prps- 
jerily. 


AGGRESSIONS     OF     FRANCE     AGAINST     SPAIN.— ENGLAND^ 
BOUND  TO  RESIST  THEM  BY  FORCE.* 

It  is  our  purpose,  on  the  present  occasion^  to  lay  beforoour  readers  a  short 
tatement  of  such  facts  and  arguments  as  may  enable  them  to  estimate  the 
ustice  of  the  war  now  threatened  by  the  Ultra  Royalists  of  France  against 
Spain ;  the  consistency  of  the  principles  of  that  faction  with  the  general  rules 
>f  the  law  of  nations,  or  even  with  any  exception  from  those  rules  which  has 
)een  acted  on  without  universal  reprobation  in  civilised  times;  tlie  influence 
>f  the  success  of  such  a  war  on  the  independence  of  states,  and  the  circum- 
stances which  would  render  that  success  more  formidable  to  the  security  of 
Sreat  Britain  than  to  that  of  any  other  European  state. 

By  the  abdications  extorted  at  Bayonne  in  May,  1808,  from  Charles  lY . 
md  Ferdinand  Yll.,  the  Spaniards  who  took  up  arms  for  the  independence 
>f  their  country,  were  left  without  legitimate  authority,  and  indeed  without 
icknowledged  leaders.  Local  and  general  juntas  very  irregularly  ap- 
pointed, and  often  not  very,  well  composed,  were  neitlier  able  to  give  the 
appearance  of  legality,  nor  the  advantage  of  union,  to  the  heroic  efforts  of 
the  Spanish  people.  This  defect  was  the  subject  of  triumph  to  their  enemies 
and  of  deep  regret  to  tboir  friends.    In  the  midst  of  their  enemies,  and  at 

*  The  HoW  Alliance  versus  Spain ;  or  Notes  and  DecIaratioDa  of  the  Alfied  Powers. — Vol, 
nxxTiii.  p.  341. 
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the  season  of  their  utmost  distress,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  refused  to 
ledge  their  title  to  be  parties  to  any  negocialion,  and  would  call  Ibem  bjM 
•other  name  than  ''  The  Inswr^Uof  Spain  "*    But  their  disanioo  ud 
want  of  chiefs  were  viewed  with  other  eyes  by  Lord  Wellcslcy;  wh6i» 
though  he  had  wielded  with  a  vigorous  hand  the  force  of  an  abflolule  mo- 
narchy, had  too  much  wisdom  not  to  discover  that  liberty  alone  was  the 
source  of  union  and  obedience,  as  well  ts  of  energy  and  valour,  Co  a  peiffe 
struggling  for  independence.    By  him,  during  his  embassy  to  Spain,  fbe 
calling  together  of  the  Cortes  appiears  to  have  been  first  proposed,-!-  Ibr  He 
purpose  of  redressing  grievanees  and  reforming  abuses,  as  vn^i  m  Ihat 
of  providing  for  the  public  defence.    That  assembly  convoked  by  Che  Be- 
gency,  met,  after  several  delays,  in  September,  1810,  at  Cadiz,  tliinafaiiQtf 
liie  only  spot  in  the  Spanish  territory  which  was  not  occupied  by  forage 
force.     Its  composition  was  very  popular  ;^s  wa& natural,  in  a  body  ilMMe 
chief  function  was  to  excite  popular  spirit,  and  in  a  country  where  the  oaly 
examples  of  timidity  or  treachery  were  to  be  foirod  among  the  higher  oiden. 
In  the  eye  of  every  true  Spaniard,  the  Cortes  became  the  only  lawfiil  power 
of  the  monarchy.    As  such,  their  commands  were  obeyed,  and  ffteir  an- 
thority  acknowledged.  The  Regency,  whom  they  superseded,  gave  op  their 
power  without  a  murmur.    The  two  successive  regencies  whom  they  no- 
minated, were  obeyed  as  the  executive  government  of  the  monarchy  by  all 
but  the  partisans  of  France.    The  constitution  was  promu^fed  by  Ifaev 
authority  in  March,  1812,  and  was  received  asthefundatnental  law  wherera 
the  French  arms  did  not  silence  the  public  voice.    That  it  contained  some 
language  capable  of  mischievous  misconception,  and  that  it  did  nol  provide 
sufficient  means  of  conciliating  those  classes  who  derived  a  powerfdl  ia- 
Quence  from  property  and  opinion;  that  it  did  not  enough  maintain  the 
thority  of  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  people  over  theif  hasty  and 
sient  passions,  may  be  admitted,  without  involving  censure  on  the  Ieadeis«f 
the  Cortes,  and  certainly  without  affording  any  inference  that  these,  or  AA 
any  constitutional  defects,  should  be  remedied  under  the  terror  of  fn^ 
bayonets.    If  every  error  in  legislation  were  to  be  punished  by  a  perpetual 
forfeiture  of  a  nation's  title  to  liberty,  no  free  ^government  ooold  be  es- 
tablished among  men.    The  most  excusable  of  all  errors,  is  a  dispoofion  in 
the  founders  of  freedom  to  fly  to  the  greatest  distance  from  the  institntos 
which  had  formerly  been  the  instruments  of  oppressions.     In  the  pecAr 
situation  of  Spain,  the  surongest  declarations  of  the  rights  of  the  natioB  wm 
politica  ly  necessary  lo  invalidate  the  acts  into  which  the  imprisoned  fix 
might  have  been  betrayed.    The  sovereignty  of  the  people  became  the  oaij 
safeguard  of  the  independence  of  the  monarchy. 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  wisdom  of  the  constitution,  it  is  in- 
possible  to  conceive  any  authority  more  legitimate  than  that  of  those  «h) 
framed  it.  They  were  not  a  revolutionary  assembly.  After  conqoesl  M 
destroyed  all  lawful  power  in  Spain,  the  Cortes  were  called  togetherli|^ 
their  country  a  regular  government.  To  restore  internal  order,  mA  Is 
secure  national  independence,  were  the  objects  of  their  convoeatioD.  Ij 
preserving  a  national  government  for  the  people,  they  also  preser^  a 
crown  for  the  King.  An  authority  thus  originating,  and  thus  sanctioneilr 
the  obedience  of  all  true  Spaniards,  was  recognised  also  by  all  those  ferd^ 

*  Note  of  Count  Romanzoff  to  Mr.  Secretary  Canning.    Paris,  28th  November,  IJBOS. 

t  Despatch  from  Blarquis  Wellesley  to  Mr.  Secretary  CaBuing.     SeriDe,  ISkfc  SepCcvhf. 
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Slates  M'lio  were  not  subjeci  to  the  domination  of  France.  England  indeed 
had  very  early  recc^nised  a  government  which  bad  for  less  pretensions  Ux 
be  considered  as  national  than  the  Gortes.  So  eariy  as  the  Ath  of  July, 
1808,  an  Order  of  Council  was  issued,  directing  all  hostilities  against  Spaia 
to  cease,  in  consequence  *'  of  the  glorious  efforts  of  the  Spanish  nation  to  the 
deliverance  of  their  country  from  the  usurpation  of  France,  and  of  the  as- 
surances which  H.  M.  had  received  from  several  provinces  of  Spain  of  their 
amicable  disposition  towards  this  kingdom."  In  November  and  December 
of  the  following  year,  England  claimed  a  place  in  any  congress  which, 
should  be  assembled  for  the  representation  of  those  whom  Alexander,  in 
concert  with  Napoleon,  called,  ''The  Insurgents  of  Spain  J'  It  is  now 
well  known  that  Alexander,  in  spite  of  all  the  tender  and  entiiusiastic  at- 
tachment for  Napoleon,  of  which  he  made  so  extravagant  and  ridiculous  a 
display  at  Erfurt,  had  bargained  at  that  interview  for  a  share  in  an  intended 
partition  of  Turkey,  as  the  price  of  his  connivance  at  the  conquest  of  Spain. 
On  the  1  Aih  of  January,  1809,  the  treaty  of  London  was  concluded  between 
his  Britannic  Majasty  and  the  Supreme  Junta  of  Spain,  containing  the  im- 
portant stipulation,  tliat  Great  Britain  ''never  would  acknowledge  any 
King  of  Spain  but  Ferdinand  II.  and  his  heirs,  or  such  lawful  successor 
as  the  Spanish  nation  sliould  acknowledge."^ 

These  acts  were  much  more  than  a  recognition  of  the  legitimacy  of  the 
Junta:  they  were  continued  towards  the  Regency,  and,  by  necessary  con- 
sequence, implied  a  recognition  of  the  Cortes,  which  the  Begency  had  con- 
voked. The  alliance  was  accordingly  maintained  and  confirmed  under  that 
assembly ;  and  an  occasion  arose  in  which  England  made  an  express  decla- 
ration of  its  legitimate  and  supreme  authority.  In  answer  to  a  proposal, 
for  negociation  in  April,  1812,  by  M.  Maret,  on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  he 
was  informed  that  England  could  not  consent  to  any  treaty,  in  which  it 
was  not  acknowledged  Uiat  "the royal  authority  in  Spain  w^as  vested  in  the 
legitimate  sovereign  Ferdinand  YII.  and  his  heirs,  and  in  the  extraordinary 
assembly  of  the  Cortes,  now  invested  with  the  powers  of  government  in 
thai  kingdom,  "f  Another  still  more  solemn  recognition  of  their  govern- 
ment followed,  which  recent  events  have  rendered  very  memorable.  On  the 
20th  of  July,  1812,  when  Napoleon  appeared  to  be  making  a  triumphant 
entry  into  Russia,  with  all  the  nations  and  sovereigns  of  the  Continent  in 
liis  train,— before  he  had  experienced  disaster,  and  when  there  was  no 
reasonable  prospect  of  a  reverse,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Weliki  Louki 
Between  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  Cortes  of  Spain,  of  which  the 
third  article  deserves  to  be  cited  at  length.  "His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all 
the  Bussias  acknowledges  the  legitimacy  of  the  general  and  extraordinary 
assembly  of  the  Cortes  held  at  Cadiz,  as  well  as  the  constitution  whidi  they 
bave  decreed  and  sanctioned.":]:  Whether  this  stipulation  amounted  to  a 
guarantee^  might  be  a  question :  but  certainly  no  ev«nt  in  the  annals  of 
mankind,  not  even  in  the  history  of  the  partition  of  Poland,  could  have 
prepared  us  to  expect,  that,  only  ten  years  after,  Russia  should  represent 
the  existence  of  this  very  constitution  as  a  reason  for  breaking  off  all  in- 
tercourse with  Spain,  and  almsotasa  ground  of  war  against  that  country. 
The  treasons  by  which  this  inconnstency  has  been  attempted  to  be  ex* 
plained  are  more  monstrous  than  the  fact  itself.  In  a  supplementary 
despatch  from  Verona  to  M.  Balgari  at  Madrid,   Count  Nesselrode  at- 

*  Alio.  Re^^ister,  1809,  p.  736.  t  Scfioell,  x.  129.  ^  Id.  x.  543, 
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tempts  to  vindicate  his  master  from  Ihe  charge  of  iDConsisfency,    oo  time 
grounds.    I.  It  was  necessary  for  Russia,  in  1812,  to  form  an  alliaoce 
with  the  Cortes  against  France,  the  common  enemy  of  both  :  wfaidi  b 
certainly  a  most  extraordinary  reason  for  breaking  the  alliance :  and  to 
which  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  recognition  of  a  ConstiCotioo  is  ik> 
cessary  or  ordinary  part  of  an  alliance  with  a  Government,  and  must 
fore  be  regarded  as  a  spontaneous  act  on  the  part  of  Russia,  stron^y  bind- 
ing her  conduct,  and  irrevocably  pledging  her  approbation  of  the  ConrtitoliaB 
recognised.     2.  The  Russian  minister  alleges,  that  the  Constitotionbeq; 
only  provisional,  and  dependent  on  the  assent  of  Ferdinand,  the  guamilee 
was  provisional  also,  and  was  annulled  by  his  dissent.  But  the  fad  asa 
in  this  argument  is  notoriously  false.    The  Constitution  of  the  Cortes 
and  purported  to  be,  independent  of  the  King's  assent,  insomuch  thai  hk 
acceptance  of  it  was  made  a  condition  of  the  exercise  of  his  authority.'  Tbe 
assumption  is  not  only  at  variance  with  truth,  but  with  the  context  d  the 
despatch,  in  which  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  is  declared  to  be  one  of 
the  intolerable  faults  of  the  Constitution; — a  principle  which  formed  a  fsH 
of  it  in  1812,  which  necessarily  rendered  it  independent  of  the  Emf^s 
assent,  and  which,  after  being  solemnly  recognised  as  legiitimate  at  WUiki 
Louki,  is  represented  by  the  same  Government  at  Verona  as  a  gnxnid  for 
sentence  of  outlawry  against  Spain.    As  an  aggravation  of  this  reasonmg. 
Count  Nesselrode  is  not  ashamed  to  lay  down  thi»  abominable  principle, 
that  the  positive  and  absolute  words  of  the  treaty  of  1812  coolained  "aa 
implied  reservation  which  it  was  unnecessary  to  express ! "   5.  SemMe  of 
the  vanity  of  these  pretexts,  the  Russian  minister  concludes  Ms  despaleh, 
by  avowing  a  doctrine  of  which  the  adoption  would  tear  up  by  the  roote  aS 
faith  between  nations.    "Even  supposing"  says  he,  "that  the  nullity  dU 
not  exist,  his  Imperial  Majesty  cannot  recc^ise  any  law  but  that  cl  the 
welfare  of  Spain :  and  this  is  the  only  one  which  he  is  resolyed  to  foflow!* 
lliscertain  that  this  principle,  if  admissible,  must  extend  to  all  tralies; 
and  that  it  would  render  all  treaties  nugatory.    The  guarantee  of  a  Goaslh- 
tulion,  at  least  against  foreign  attack,  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  a 
legitimate  object  of  treaty.  But  according  to  the  new  jurists  of  Russia, their 
Sovereign,  after  having  made  a  treaty  to  that  effect,  may,   ets  soon  as  he 
changes  his  opinion  or  his  language,  send  an  army  for  the  destruetioD  of 
the  Constitution  which  he  guaranteed,  on  the  principle,  or  under  the  pre- 
tence, that  he  no  longer  thinks  it  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  aaliM 
which  has  established  it ! 

On  the  circumstances  which  attended  the  subversion  of  the  consfitntioB  it 
181A,  we  forbear  to  remark,  for  reasons  which  the  present  situation  of 
will  suggest  to  the  mind  of  every  reader.     The  necessity  of  the 
however,  requires  it  to  be  stated,  that  it  was  destroyed  by  military 
without  even  the  pretext  of  legal  or  dvil  forms ;  and  that  the  absolute  ■»- 

*  **  The  sorcreignty  resides  essentially  in  the  nation ;  and  for  the  same  muoo,  #A« 
establishing  ike  fitnaamental  laws  belomgs  szdlcsivilt  to  tks  VAJfxnf.^-^SJ^amis 
liile  i.  c.  1.  art.  3. 

^  The  king,  on  his  accession,  and  if  he  be  a  minor  when  he  comes  to  exetoae  him  ^ 
shall  take  an  oath  before  the  Cortes  to  observe,  and  cause  to  be  obsenrei),  the  ooostitata 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy.*^— /dL  tit.  it.  c.  5.  art.  173. 

**  The  Cortes  may  exclude  from  the  succession  to  the  Crown  such  indif  idoab  fts  haiw 
for  which  they  deserve  to  lose  the  Crown."— /</.  art.  181. 

^  The  Prinoe  of  Asturias  must  take  the  same  oath  at  the  age  of  foorf  eeo.**— >!</.  art.  St. 

These,  and  many  other  articles,  which  equally  disprove  the  allentioo  of  Oonai  N 
f o  be  found  in  the  constitution  pfomulgatedjit  CMis  oo  the  19th  Mareb,  1818,  fonr 
the  treaty  of  Weliki  Louki, 
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nardiy,  which  conqueflt  and  naUosal  opinion  had  eradicated,  waa  planted  with 
open  violence  in  its  stead.  It  was  a  transaction  which  had  every  character 
of  manifest  usurpation ;  and  it  must  be  deemed  to  be  so  by  all  who  do  not 
hold,  that  usurpation  can  be  committed  only  against  a  King ;  a  doctrine  which, 
however  it  may  be  professed  by  those  who  have  the  fear  of  Siberia  before 
their  eyes,  must  be  reprobated,  not  only  in  all  free  states,  hnk  in  all  those 
civilised  monarchies  which  observe  fixed  laws.  In  such  countries,  the  best 
security  of  hereditary  royalty  is,  to  place  it  on  the  same  footing  with  die 
other  establishments  and  institutions  which  are  created  by  the  fundamental  laws* 

The  Spanish  army,  who  appeared  to  have  caught  the  spirit  of  liberty  in 
their  struggle  for  independence,  early  repented  their  fatal  and  criminal  partici- 
pation in  the  destruction  of  the  constitution,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Cortes. 
Between  18iA  and  1820,  several  partial  revolts  of  the  soldiery  showed  that 
the  remedy  was  likely  to  arise  in  the  same  quarter  with  the  disease.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1820,  the  constitution  was  restored  by  ithe  army 
assenal>led  at  Cadiz  to  be  embarked  against  America.  Their  example  was 
followed  by  the  people,  as  well  as  the  soldiers,  throughout  Spain  ;  and  the 
constitution  was  soon  after  adopted  by  the  King,  with  as  much  appearance 
of  sincerity  as  usually  attends  the  consent  of  an  absolute  monarch  to  limita- 
tions on  his  power.  The  friends  of  liberty  might  no  doubt  lament,  that 
even  the  restoration  of  a  constitution  should  have  originated  with  the  army, 
though  they  listened  with  the  utmost  indignation  to  the  same  objection  when 
it  came  from  the  moutiis  of  those  who  prompted,  or  vindicated,  or  abetted 
the  employment  of  military  force  for  the  subversion  of  the  same  constitution. 
The  advantage  of  a  regular  and  legal  system  was  so  great  and  obvious,  that 
all  discussion  of  the  faults  of  the  constitution,  and  all  attempts  to  reform 
them,  would  have  been  imprudent  and  unreasonable  at  the  moment  of  the 
restoration.  Even  the  United  Slates  of  America,  for  several  years  after  the 
peace,  preserved  that  rude  scheme  of  association  which  they  had  hastily 
formed  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  at  a  proper  season- found  no  difii- 
culty  in  strengthening  their  executive  government,  and  fastening  the  bands 
of  their  union.  Men  of  all  opinions  must  agree  with  Lord  Liverpool,  that 
there  never  was  an  extensive  political  change  attended  with  less  violence  or 
bloodshed  than  the  Spanish  revolution,  during  the  last  three  years.  Who- 
ever recurs  to  the  unsuspected  testimony  of  Mr.  Southey,  will  find,  that  the 
popular  excesses  committed  by  the  Spaniards  on  the  occasion  of  the  French 
usurpation  in  1808,  were  at  least  tenfold  more  than  those  which  have  oc- 
curred since  March,  1820. 

The  example  of  Spain  was  naturally  followed  by  Portugal,  where  nearly 
the  same  system  of  misgovernmenl  had  formerly  existed,  and  where  a  great 
part  of  the  people  had  learned  to  love,  if  not  yet  to  understand  liberty,  in 
that  glorious  war  of  independence  which  raised  so  high  the  character  (n  the 
Portuguese  army  and  nation.  In  the  unfortunate  attempt  of  Italy  to  re- 
cover her  liberties,  Naples  and  Piedmont  took  the  Spanish  constitution  as 
their  bond  of  union,  fpr  want  of  any  other  fixed,  system  or  popular  name. 
Assuredly  their  choice  was  not  influenced  by  Spanish  intrigues  or  cor- 
respondence With  Spain ;  since,  if  we  may  believe  their  enemies,  it  was 
(Scarcely  possible,  at  Ihe  moment  of  the  revolution,  to  find  a  copy  of  the 
Spanish  constitution  at  Naples.  The  French  constitution  could  have  no  po- 
pularity ;  for  the  restoration,  which  might  have  freed  France,  had  enslaved 
Italy.  The  name  and  constitution  of  England,  once  the  object  of  enthu- 
9iastic  admiration,  were  discredited  by  the  faults  of  its  administration,    llie 
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Italiang  could  not  hope  for  liberty  from  a  country  which  was  a  party  lo  lb 
Congress  of  Vienna, — which  had  betrayed  the  people  of  Genoa, — and  wbidk 
bad  sacrificed  even  Sicily  herself,  after  h^  adoption  of  a  form  of 
ment  as  near  as  she  could  make  it  to  the  English  constitntion.      In  Che 
merous  prosecutions  for  treason  which  occurred  in  France,  where  we  fioi 
perpetual  allusion  to  Italy,  and  great  importance  ascribed  to  the  Asaoaalkm 
of  the  Carbonari,  not  a  vestige  is  discoverable  of  any  connexion  inrilh  Spain.* 
But  there  is  a  still  more  decisive  proof  that  no  Spanish  intrigues  w( 
rie^  on  in  France.    Louis  XVIII.,  in  his  speech  at  the  close  of  the 
in  June  1822,  declared  that  **  malevolence  alone  has  been  able  lo  find,  ■ 
the  measures  which  I  have  adopted  against  contagion,  a  pretext  for  niseoa- 
struing  my  intentions." — *'  Intentions  so  pure,"  he  continued,   **ooiiid  not 
be  misconstrued  by  any  but  the  malevolent,  who  seek,  on  all 
means  to  set  fire  again  to  the  still  smoking  brands  of  Ducard  and 
Presuming,  as  we  arc  bound  to  do,  that  this  declaration  is  true,  we  man 
conclude,  tliat  in  June  no  practices  had  been  attempted  by  Spaniards  apiart 
the  quiet  of  France;  and  that  no  danger  was  then  apprehended  bj  Iha 
French  monarch  from  the  Spanish  revolution ;  for,  in  either  of  these  cases, 
there  was  no  need  of  so  indignant  a  disavowal  of  political  motives  for  keeping 
up  an  army  on  the  Spanish  frontier. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  Spain  gave  as  little  dis- 
turbance, or  cause  of  just  alarm,  to  her  neighbours,  as  any  country  engaged 
in  political  reformation  ever  did. 

The  powers  of  the  north,  however,  who  arrogate  to  thenueives  the 
guardianship  of  Europe,  early  treated  the  Spanish  terolation  as  a  craiiDal 
enterprise,  which  called  for  the  exertion  of  their  paramount  jur»diction.  la 
May,  1820,  Count  Nesselrode  declared,  in  notes  which  were  inraedialelf 
made  public,  that  ''  the  Spanish  nation  now  owes  the  example  of  aa  es- 
piatory  act  to  the  people  of  the  two  hemispheres."  Be  it  observed,  ii 
passing,  that  this  atonement  was  required  for  no  greater  crime  than  Ike 
reaiaratian  of  a  constitution  which  tfie  Emperor  of  Russia  had,  by  a  sotaa 
treaty,  recognised  as  legitimate.  When  these  sovereigns  aasemMed  at 
Troppau,  they  expressly  included  the  Spanish  revolution  among  theoiiiecis 
of  their  condemnation.f  They  declared  their  right  to  interfere  in  every 
case  where  a  government  had  been  changed  by  violence,  or  where  new  ia- 
aitutions  were  established  not  consistent  with  **  the  mumarchieai  prime^k, 
which  recogniaee  no  instiiuHmk  aa  iegiUmate  that  doea  notjlaw  apomimm 
imaly  from  the  monarch,  Naples  they  selected  as  the  object  of  attack, 
because  ''no  other  can  be  so  immediately  and  certainly  opposed."  To 
leave  no  doiibt  of  their  opinion  of  the  extent  of  their  right,  they  disavQ««d 
any  intention,  at  the  time,  ''to  invade  the  western  territory  of  Eiiropa." 
After  the  conquest  of  Naples  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Congress  of  Laybaii, 
a  circular  despatch  of  the  Prussian  government,  dated  on  the  5th  June,  tM, 
stated,  with  a  distinctness  unusual  in  such  compositions,  the 
of  the  allies  in  their  claims  of  universal  jurisdiction  in  all  changes  oJ 
ment.     *'  They  will  always  mark  rebellion,  under  whatever  form  or 


*  Pkido7«r  de  M.  de  Marcbangy,  aToeal  g^ral  &  la  oonr  rojale  de  Pan»—99  A^ot  ct  78^ 
tembre,  1S22.    That  thig  attorney  general  was  not  witiiheld,  by  extreme  wraplee,  Hmm 
to  Spain,  we  inay  judge  pretty  certainty  from  aome  of  bis  opinions.     He  lays  it  down  i 
that  the  confeasion  of  a  person  accused,  even  though  it  shoQid  be  retracted,  is  evidcaee 
other  men ;  and  that  the  accused  ha?e  no  ri^ht  to  require  the  attendance  of  officcn  m  higjk 
mond  at  a  distance,  as  witnesses  to  prove  their  defeooe. 

t  CircQlarCiromTroppan>  8th  December,  1820. 
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it  may  appear,  with  the  stamp  of  their  disapproyal.  Wh&mtef  it  appear9, 
and  they  can  reach  it,  they  mil  repreBs,  eondemnt  and  combat  its  work/' 
It  aeemed  still  too  early  to  proceed  against  Spain  and  Portugal.  France  waa- 
then  governed  by  ministers  of  some  prudence  and  moderation.  Bi^land, 
ki  1820,  had  resisted  the  attempt  to  suppress  the  Spanish  revolution,  and 
wdiS  at  length  so  alarmed  by  the  language  held  at  Troppau  and  Laybach,  as 
to  publish  the  circular  despatch  of  January,  1821,  which,  tardy^  feeble,  and 
ambiguoua  as  it  was,  must  be  owned  to  be,  in  substance,  a  protest  against 
the  pretensions  of  the  allied  poweis* 

In  the  mean  time,  France  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Canatical  faction,  who, 
like  the  republican' enthusiasts  of  1793,  aimed  at  the  universal  establishment 
of  governments  suitable  to  their  own  naiTow  opinions.    An  attempt  of  the 
King  of  Spain's  guards  to  re-estabHsh  the  absolute  monarchy,  undoubtedly 
iastigated  by  foreign  intrigues,  was  defeated  in  July,  1822.    A  few  bands  of 
peasants  were  ea3ily  excited  to  revok,  prepared  to  listen  to  foreign  mis- 
sionaries, by  some  impolitic  as  well  as  unjust  decrees  of  the  Cortes  on 
ecclesiaslical  property,  and  by  those  physical,  aa  well  as  political  circum- 
stances, which  have  always  rendered  the  authority  of  the  law  very  loose 
and  unequal  in  some  provinces  of  the  kingdom.   The  French  administration 
availed  themselves  of  these  pretexts,  of  which  tliey  had  in  a  great  measure 
contrived  the  very  slight  foundation.    They  exulted  in  discovering,  in  a 
Spanish  party  in  arms  against  the  government,  the  same  advantage  which 
Catharine  had  obtained,  in  1792,  from  those  infamous  Poles  who  formed  the 
Confederacy  of  Bar,    They  changed  their  sanitary  cordon  into  an  army  of 
dteervation;  they  suffered  the  chiefs  of  the  Spanish  insurgents  to  assen^ble, 
with  forms  of  public  authority,  oo  the  French  territory ;  they  countenanced 
loans  for  these  insurgents;  they  not  only  received  them  as  fugitives  after 
defeat,  which  was  a  ^common  ofUce  of  humanity,  but  they  allowed  them  to 
inarch  badL  into  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  new  hostility ;  and,  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  instigation,  support,  and  countenance,  they  had  the  meanness  and 
bad  foith  to  complain  of  the  Spanish  troops  for  having  pursued  their  enemies 
twice  or  thrice  into  valleys,  which,  in  the  intermingled  territory  and  un- 
certainty of  a  doubtful  frontier,  are  asserted  by  France  to  be  part  of  her 
dominions. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things,  when  the  Sovereigns,  who  call  themselves, 
by  way  of  eminence,  ''  The  Powers,"  assembled  at  Verona,  according  to 
their  declarations,  in  the  preceding  year,  al  Laybach.'*  We  say  nothing  of 
the  intrigues  and  divisions  which  followed,  both  at  Verona  and  at  Paris. 
Our  present  business  is  only  (o  discuss  and  avow  the  reasons  alleged  for  and 
against  the  war.  On  the  25th  December,  1822,  M.  de  Vill^le  sent  a  very 
ambiguous  note  to  the  French  ambassador  at  Madrid,  which  contained  the 
important  intimation,  that  "  the  Continental  Powers  had  adopted  tlio 
resolution  of  uniting  with  France  (if  there  ever  should  be  occasion),  in 
maintaining  her  dignity  and  tranquillity!"  or,  in  plain  English,  of  sup- 
porting the  French  ministers  against  ail  opposition,  either  in  Franeeor  Spain. 
On  the  28th  of  January,  ttie  King  of  France  announced,  in  his  speech  to  the 
legislature,  that  he  had  ordered  the  recall  of  his  minister  from  Madrid,  and 
that  he  had  directed  an  army  to  advance,  but  that  hostilities  should  cease  as 
soon  as  '*  Ferdinand  VII.  was  free  to  give  his  people  institutions  which  they 
cannot  hold  but  from  him;"  thus  adopting,  in  its  fullest  extent,  "the 

^Circular  of  AtMlrta,  Rattia,  and  Prussia,  ISlli  May,  1891. 
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monarchical  principle  "  of  the  confederates  or  conspiraton  of  Laybach.  (k 
the  25th  of  February,  the  violent  Chateaubriand  read  a  speech,  whicfa  flny 
be  considered  as  the  manifesto  of  the  French  goyemmeDt,  and  wilh  a  sboil 
examination  of  which  we  shall  conclude  this  statement. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  argument  of  M.  de  Ghaleaubrind 
should  set  out  from  '*  the  right  of  one  government  to  ioteifefe  in   the  i»- 
ternal  affairs  of  another ; " — as  if  that  were  a  first  principle  of  the  law  «l 
nations,  which  would,  in  truth,  be  destructive  of  all  its  principles,  and  whicft 
has  never  before  been  represented  by  its  most  zealous  advocates  otherwise 
than  as  an  exception  from  all  other  principles,  admissible  only  in  Ihoie 
extremely  rare  cases  of  stern  and  dire  necessity  which  suspend  all  the  or- 
dinary rules  of  human  action.     It  is  very  plain»  that  this  intenrenlioB  k 
directly  at  variance  with  international  law;  that  no  community,  ^iskii 
not  independent,  can  be  called  a  nation ;  and  that  the  very  defintiaB  of 
independence  excludes  sueh  intervention.    The  justice  of  the  Frendi  ag- 
gre^ion,  therefore,  must  solely  depend  on  the  answer  to  the  qoeifiM, 
Whether  it  can  be  brought  within  the  case  of  exertion?    Now,  whgi  m 
that  case  ?    Has  it  hitherto  ever  been  carried  farther,  in  any  examfile  Ifaal 
even   divides  the  opinion  of  mankind,  than  this  position,  that  if  a  stale 
avows  the  intention  of  propagating  its  own  institutions  in  neif^tiiooring 
countries,  and  actually  attempts  so  to  propagate  them  by  inCrigoe  or  V^ 
force,  the  powers  who  are  insulted  and  assailed  in  this  manner  have  a  ri^ 
to  destroy  the  government  which  had  attempted  to  destroy  them  f    Perhaps 
this  case  is  improperly  termed  an  exception.    A  war  made  on  such  a 
ground  is  not  so  much  an  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  ol  a  fotui^ 
country,  as  a  resistance  to  such  an  interference.    The  state  whidi  first  at- 
tempts so  excite  revolt  in  its  neighbourhood  is  the  real  offender  against  the 
principle  of  national  independence.    Now,  the  King  of  France's  speech  ii 
June,  1822,  demonstrates  that,  before  that  period,  Spain  was  gailty  of  so 
such  offence.  His  speech  in  January,  182^,  seems,  by  its  silence  on 
which,  if  they  were  real,  would  have  been  so  important,  to  bean 
that  Spain  had  tlien  violated  no  duty  of  good  neighbourhood  towards  Fnaee. 
The  silence  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  on  this  important  particalar  cairissfhe 
admission  down  to  the  very  eve  of  hostilities.    The  violation  of  Fiendh 
territory,  and  the  capture  of  French  ships  by  pirates  under  the  Spanah 
flag,  are  not  honestly  urged ;  and  it  is  not  even  alleged  that  reparatioB  far 
these  casual  or  frivolous  wrongs  has  been  demanded  and  refused.    The  n- 
duced  sale  of  French  mules  in  Spain  has  much  the  appearance  <rf  bdig 
inserted  by  an  opponent  in  M.  de  C.'s  MSS.  to  bring  ridicule  on  the  speaker 
and  speech.     He  is  reduced,  therefore,  to  the  bare  and  naked  allesilioB, 
that  the  example  of  the  Spanish  revolution,  though  unattended  hy  aay 
words  or  acts  of  the  Spanish  government  or  people  of  Spain  hostile  lo  Ike 
tranquillity  of  other  countries,  is  dangerous  to  the  quiet  of  France  andihne* 
fore  a  just  cause  of  war  against  Spain. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  no  overt  ^ct,  no  incendiary  dcciee, 
no  encouragement  to  revolt,  no  correspondence  with  the  disaffected,  » laid 
to  the  charge  of  Spain.  She  has  no  need  of  disavowing  them.  She  is  so 
innocent  as  not  even  to  be  accused  by  enemies  who  plot  her  destmctioB. 
Nothing,  therefore,  remains  but  the  doctrine,  that  whenever  a  state  thinks 
or  says  that  her  quiet  is  endangered  by  the  mere  example  of  the  Cmvi  of 
government  of  another  nation,  she  may  make  war  to  destroy  that  govero- 
ment !    Such  a  doctrine  would  leave  no  independence ;  for  every  weaker 
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oatioD  would  in  that  case  he  bound  to  change  its  government  at  the  pleasure 
of  a  stronger  neighbpmr.  As  it  would  leave  no  independence,  it  could 
leave  no  international  law,  of  whicn  the  sole  object  is  the  protection  of  in- 
dependence. It  would  establish  universal  and  eternal  war ;  for  such  a 
right  of  intervention  must  belong  to  all  nations  or  to  none :  and  if  to  all, 
it  is  evident  thai  there  could  be  no  peace  till  one  had  established  its  fa- 
vourite government,  and  secured  it  over  all  countries.  The  worst  govern- 
ments would  possess  this  Tight  more  clearly  than  the  best ;  for  it  is  surely 
to  bad  governments  that  the  example  of  good  is  most  dangerous.  Morocco 
might  make  a  war  against  England  for  setting  the  example  of  a  pure  admi- 
nistration of  justice  at  Gibraltar,  which  would  excite  the  Africans  to  revolt 
against  their  masters.  As  despotism  prevails  over  a  far  greater  number  of 
men  than  liberty,  and  barbarism  than  civilisation,  the  practical  effect  of 
this  doctrine,  if  universally  adopted,  would  be  to  reduce  all  mankind  to  be 
al  once  barbarians  and  slaves. 

It  is  difficult  to  conjecture  what  part  of  Lord  Bacon's  writings  could  have 
been  so  misunderstood,  as  to  tempt  M.  de  C.  to  an  unfortunate  appeal  to  the 
authority  of  that  great  lawyer,  as  well  asphilosopher.  Nothing  can  be  more 
decisive  than  the  condemnation  pronounced  by  Lord  Bacon  against  such 
ware  as  the  present.  In  his  "  Essay  on  the^  Greatness  of  Kingdoms,"  we 
find  the  following  passage,  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  the 
doctrine  of  the  £^y  is,  that  a  nation  which  would  be  great  must  be  w^U 
armed  with  pretexts  for  wars  ;^- 

'*  As  for  the  wars  which  we  anciently  waged  on  behalf  of  a  sort  of  parity 
or  conformity  of  estate,  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  be  justified  ;  as  when  the 
Lacedsemonians  or  Athenians  made  war  to  set  up  or  pull  down  democracies 
aiid  oligarchies." — Bacon's  Essay  on  the  Greatness  of  Kingdoms. 

If  such  wars  can  be  justified,  we  must  no  longer  condemn  religious  warF. 
A  pious  monarch  might  well  think  that  the  orthodoxy  of  his  own  subjects,  a 
still  higher  object  of  his  care  than  their  security  or  quiet,  could  be  ef- 
fectually secured  only  by  the  destruction  of  heresy  in  all  surrounding  coun- 
tries. As  long  as  this  principle  prevailed  in  Europe,  irreconcilable  and 
perpetual  war  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  it.  Peace  was  unknown 
till  nations  learned  to  tolerate  each  other's  religion.  Wars  of  political  opi- 
nion will  produce  the  same  fatal  effect ;  and  permanent  peace  will  again 
be  a  stranger  to  Europe,  till  nations  learn  to  tolerate  each  other's  govern- 
Hients,  however  various  and  unlike.  If  mere  danger  from  the  form  of  a 
government  be  a  justification  of  war,  it  is  obvious  that  we  must  at  once 
acknowledge  the  justice  of  all  the  Revolutionary  and  Imperial  wars  of 
France.  The  I^ational  Convention  knew  that  the  monarchies  of  Europe 
were,  from  the  very  necessity  of  their  nature,  adverse  to  the  French  Revo- 
lution. Napoleon  knew  that  the  Bourbons  of  Spain  were  the  irrecon- 
cilable, thou^  secret,  enemies  of  his  family,  and  would  embrace  the  first 
opportunity  of  subverting  it.  The  reasoning,  insert,  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand, 
woidd  legitimale  all  those  acts  which  the  voice  of  Europe  has  most  loudly 
condemned. 

The  most  celebrated  exception  to  the  general  priciple  of  national  indepen- 
dence is  the  war  of  the  Coalesced  Powers  against  France  in  1793.  It  ex- 
cited a  division  of  opinion  at  the  moment,  which  will  probably  long  continue. 
Without  now  enquiring  which  of  the  English  parties  who  differed  from 
each  other  so  widely  on  that  occasion  were  right,  it  is  of  some  importance 
to  show,  Uiat  on  the  principles  of  the  party  who  approved  and  conducted  the 
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war,  it  affords  no  precedent  for  tbe  aggression  of  France  agaiast  Spftin.  B 
is  now  well  known  that,  io  tbe  summer  of  1792,  Mr.  Pitt,  far  from  iiileDdii| 
to  take  a  part  in  war,  founded  his  whole  system  of  policy  on  the  eontinuaBce 
of  peace.  Lord  Gower  was  recalled  from  Paris  aiker  the  teath  of  Angosl, 
as  a  measure  **  conformable  to  the  prindples  of  neutrality."  On  the  IM 
of  November,  1792,  the  National  ConYention  decreed  "  Fraternity  saA 
Assistance  to  all  people  who  wii^  to  recover  their  liberty. " 
was  an  encouragement  to  all  subjects  to  revolt  against  all 
cannot  be,  and,  in  fact,  never  baa  been,  denied.  It  waB  aaid,  indeed, 
^at  all  the  continental  mo^arcbs  had  at  that  time  in  aufaslniice,  if  not  is 
form,  declared  war  against  France.  But,  at  all  events,  the  decree  Aoirii 
have  been  limited  to  those  powers  with  whom  Franoe  was  at  war;  ia 
which  case,  it  would  have  been  a  legitimate  exercise  of  the  ri^fs  ef  aar. 
But  it  was  not  so  limited.  On  the  contrary,  a  motion  made  ia  the  Gomn- 
tion  on  the  2Alh  December,  to  amend  the  decree  by  tbe  addition  aler  Ifae 
word  '*  people  J "  of  tbe  words  **  against  all  tyrants  with  whom  FraBeenay 
be  at  war, "  was  laid  aside  by  a  previous  question.  But  even  if  it  aoe 
admitted  that  the  decree  might  have  been  justly  applicable  to  all  tbe  eoolH 
nental  kings,  it  is  certain  that  Holland,  at  leisst,  ought  to  have  been  eiyrenly 
exempted  from  its  operation. ,  On  the  contrary,  an  act  of  hoatility  was 
done  against  Holland  at  the  very  moment  of  issuing  the  decree. 

The  treaty  of  Westphalia,  which  established  tbe  indepeodeoee  of  Ihe 
Dutch  republic,  had  forbidden  the  passage  of  vessels  from  the  ilastraa 
Nethwlands  to  tbe  sea  by  tbe  Scheldt,  because  that  river  rnas  Ihroogb  the 
heart  of  Holland,  and  a  free  navigation  of  it  would  have  laid  open  ibe  iaiefior 
of  that  country  to  attack.  On  the  21st  of  November,  1791,  after  the 
conquest  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  the.  National  Convention  sandioneda 
decree  of  the  Executive  Council  for  opening  the  Scheldt.  This  was  oertaialj 
an  act  of  hostility  against  Holland,  and  invoiced  the  assumplie&  of  a  t^ 
to  annul  treaties.*  It  was  not,  however,  treated  as  a  cause  of  war  kf 
England.  The  correspondence  between  both  countries  continued  w'A 
increasing  symptoms  of  an  unfriendly  temper.  M.  Cbauvelin  was  onieied 
to  quit  England  after  the  death  of  Louis  XVI. — a  war  was  declared  igaaJt 
England  and  Holland  by  France,  on  the  1st  of  February,  1793.  lieynty 
in  opposition  to  the  English  ministers  did  not  contend  that  the  ooa^anli 
against  France  were  groundless,  or  that  the  decrees  of  tbe  CooTe&tlQn,  X 
unexplained  or  unrelracted,  mig^t  not  be  a  cause  of  war.  But  they 
tained,  that  the^  was  a  possibility  of  their  being  settled  by  a 
and  that  we,  who,  by  dismissing  M.  Chanvelin,  had  shut  up  liie 
of  negociation,  became,  by  that  act,  the  authors  of  the  war.  Mr.  Fox  dtf 
not  vindicate  the  decree  of  the  19th  of  November,  or  tbe  opening  of  Ike 
Scheldt.  He  merely  contended,  that,  to  shut  the  door  on  amicafalediscnafiioa, 
•rendered  that  war  inevitable,  which  such  discussion  afforded^  at  leart,  a 
possibility  of  avoiding.  Still  less  did  he  so  fiair  depart  from  the  igma^ 
of  his  whole  life,  as  to  censure  resistance  to  French  conquest  and  Fnnch 
aggrandizement,  and  not  strenuously  to  support  tbe  principle  of  the  httaare 
of  power.    The  publications  which  purport  to  be  the  speeches  off  Mr.  Fai, 


*  See  Brhsot  a  »es  Commettansy  London  edition,  p.  77.^  one  of  tbe  most  cuHotn  . 
of  that  time,  in  which  the  war  with  Enghiid  ie  diatinody  attributed  to  tlie  deenee  of  Hm  I9lk  No- 
vember ;  streni^theiied  as  that  deoree  was  bjr  another  decree  of  the  17th  DeceHber,  tbe 
article  of  which  be^n  as  follow* :  **  The  french  nation  will  treat  as  enemies  a^y 
refon'ng  or  renouncmg  liberty  and  equality,  are  desirouB  ofpresertring  tknrprimee,  a 
eoMtes,  or  tftnten$tg  info  tmy  accommodatiim  with  tmm.^ 
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are  perfectly  well  known  by  all  who  were  accustomed  to  hear  him,  to  be 
utterly  void  of  that  accuracy  and  precision  of  language,  especially  in  the 
statement  of  principles,  which  were  among  big  chief  excellences.  These 
publications  are,  therefore,  altogether  unfit  to  be  quoted  as  records  of  his 
opiaioos  and  reasonings,  at  least  on  questions  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily, 
nor  even  intdligibly,  handled  without  considerable  exactness  and  discrimi* 
nation  in  the  choice  of  expression.  Instead  of  quoting  such  reports,  we  shall 
select  two  short  passages  from  an  Address  moved  by  Mr.  ( now  Earl )  Grey, 
on  the  21st  of  February,  1793,  both  to  justify,  the  above  observations,  and 
to  show  that  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Fox's  friends,  respecting  the  duty  of  England 
towards  the  nations  of  the  Continent,  have  not  varied  during  a  long  agitated 
period  of  thirty  year^.  *'  We  will  not  dissemble  our  opinion,  '*  says  that 
Address,  "  that  the  decree  of  the  19th  November  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
liable  to  the  objections  urged  againstit.  But]we  cannot  think  that  it  would  have 
justified  war,  unless  explanation  and  security  had  been  demanded  and 
refused. 

''  We  admit  that  it  la  the  interest  and  duty  of  every  member  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Europe  to  support  the  established  system  and  distribution 
of  power  among  the  independent  sovereignties  which  actually  subsist,  and  ta 
prevent  the  aggrandizement  of  any  state,  especially  the  most  powerful,  at 
the  expense  of  any  other." 

It  is  therefore  indisputable,  that  the  part  taken  by  England  in  the  war  of 
1793  affords  no  precedent  for  the  attack  on  Spain.  Whatever  the  final 
determination  of  mankind  may  be  on  the  question  at  issue  between  the  sup- 
porters and  opponents  of  that  war,  the  conclusion  will  be  the  same  as  far  as 
relates  to  the  present  case. 

There  is  probably  no  example  in  political  reasoning  of  so  gross  a  confusion 
of  ideas  as  that  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  between  interference  considered  as 
an  object  of  war,  and  interference  practised  as  a  measure'  of  hostility .  If  the 
minister  of  a  great  nation  had  not  been  deliberately  and  repeatedly  guilty 
of  this  confusion,  it  might  seem  needlesg  to  make  any  express  distinction 
between  things  so  extremely  and  so  apparently  different.  It  is  one  thing  to 
make  war  for  the  purpose  of  interference,  and  another  lo  interfere  in  the 
course  of  war.  Whenever  a  just  war  is  begun  from  any  cause,  each  bellige- 
rent has  a  right  to  employ  against  his  opponent  all  the  means  of  hostility  not 
brbidden  by  the  usages  of  civilised  nations.  Among  other  means,  he  may, 
undoubtedly,  form  connexions  with  the  disaffected  subjects  of  the  enemy, 
IS  much  as  with  any  other  auxiliaries.  He  may  afford  them  aid — ^he  may 
issist  them  in  resisting  and  subverting  the  adverse  government.  These  are 
^iligerent  rights  which  exist  in  all  wars,  and  as  much  in  those  which  have 
lo  original  connexion  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  hostile  state,  as  in  others. 
a  all  war^,  however  originating,  interference  of  the  most  extensive  and 
iolent  sort  in  the  internal  affairs  of  an  enemy's  country  is  a  part  of  the 
ommon  course  of  hostility.  The  greater  right  comprehends  the  less.  As 
n  enemy's  country  may  be  overnran,  and  his  power  utterly  overthrown, 
:>,  every  smaller  degree  of  interference  may  be  lawfully  practised  towards 
\m.  The  war  of  the  Austrian  succession  had  no  relation  to  the  internal 
^vernment  of  Great  Britain.  But  Louis  XY.,  in  the  course  of  that  war, 
mi  assistance  to  Charles  Edward,  and  the  Scotch  insurgents  under  his 
^mmand.  In  doing  so,  he  only  exercised  his  legitimate  right,  against  a 
>Temnient  with  whom  he  was  previously  at  war.  It  never  was  hitherto 
pposed  that  he  might  have  appealed  to  his  acts  on  that  occasion  as  a 
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precedent  for  making  war  againgt  England,  in  order  to  compd  ber  to  rcilm 

the  Stuarts. 

In  truth,  however,  it  seems  utterly  inconceivable  that  any  huntan  oa- 
derstanding  should  confound  lawful  means  of  hostility  with  just  oiijecls  d 
war.    Conquest,  as  well  as  interference,  maybe  a  legitimale  means  id  war. 
But  peither,  unless  in  the  most  extreme  cases,  can  be  a  justifiable  eod  of  var. 
Acts  of  hostility  are  of  a  nature  so  totally  different  from  grounds  of  war,  thai 
it  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  absurdities  to  represent  the  one  as  aflfordn^ 
any  foundation  for  the  other.    The  remarks  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  and  of 
his  friends  in  this  country,  on  the  Deckuation  of  October,  1793,  most  ap- 
pear altogether  futile  to  those  who  are  capable  of  perceiving  the  disdnelioi 
between  interference  in  war,  and  war  for  interference.     That  Dedaialioi 
describes  the  war  as  defensive,  as  undertaken  to  repel  aggression,  aad  lo 
defend  allies.    It  would,  therefore,  have  been  inconsistent  with  Useif,  if  it 
had  slated  the  internal  state  of  France  as  being  the  ground  of  the  war.    The 
tyranny  under  which  France  then  suffered  is  treated  by  the  Decbralkn 
only  as  an  obstacle  to  negociation,  as  an  aggravation  of  the  evib  of  conqoest 
by  armies  which  would  spread  the  like  tyranny  over  other  countries,  and  as 
a  reason  why  states,  involved  in  just  war  with  France  on  other  grounds, 
should  employ  their  success  to  compel  her  to  establish  a  govemmeDl  which 
might  afford  some  prospect  of  secure  peace  to  her  neighbours.    All  that 
part  of  the  Declaration,  in  short,  which  has  been  appealed  toon  the  preseat 
occasion,  relates  not  to  the  cause  of  war,  but  to  the  principles  which  are  la 
regulate  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  war.     It  was  addreswd  lo  the  F/tencfa 
royalisls,  immediately  after  the  occupation  of  Toulon,  and  was  intended 
to  eicite  their  feelings  as  royalists,  without  alarming  that  sensibiVily  U>  the 
honour  and  independence  of  France,  which  they  were  then  supposed  to  en- 
tertain.   Observations  of  a  similar  nature  are  applicable  to  all  the  adsef 
the  English  government  having  reference  to  the  interior  of  France,  iihiek 
occurred  before  the  peace  of  Amiens,  or  during  the  second  French  war. 
In  themselves,   they  might  be  wise  or  unwise.    Thev  might  be  hfcaditf 
of  the  duty  which  the  government  owed  to  the  British  people.     Bat  Ibay 
were  done  in  the  exercise  of  undisputed  rights.  France  could  not  oiMqilaiB 
of  them  as  a  breach  of  public  law ;  aud  they  have  no  relation  to  any  ques- 
tion about  the  object  and  end  of  a  war. 

The  short  campaign  which  terminated  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo  maj  alfini 
seem  to  be  distinguishable  from  the  preceding  events.  But  according  to  Ar 
theory  of  public  law,  and  to  the  avowed  principles  of  the  Allies,  thesopposi 
distinction  disappears.  Theabdication  of  Napoleon  being  oneoftheeondkioas 
of  the  treaty  of  Paris  which  expressly  professes  to  grant  more  favoonUe 
terms  to  France  on  account  of  the  deposition  of  her  fermidaMe  rukr,  the 
resumption  of  the  crown  of  France  by  him  was  a  breach  of  that  treaty,  n 
consequence  of  which  the  Allies  re«-entered  into  their  belligerent  r^Rf.' aad 
were,  in  the  eye  of  public  law,  again  in  a  state  of  war  with  the  Freadi 
nation.  The  Interference  of  the  Allies  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Fnsce  ia 
1815  was  not  therefore  held  forth  as  the  object  of  war,  but  as  an  exerdse  f 
the  rights  of  conquest. 

:  Whether  all,  or  any  otthe8eintei[/brenee8,  In  the  course  of  the  last  tha  f 
years,  were  in  other  respects  wi$e  and  justi&ibie,  it  is  no  partof  ourprca  A 
purpose  to  examine.  It  is  sufficient  to  have  shown,  that  the  threalen  d 
aggression  of  France  against  Spain  is  so  far  from  justiGed  by  the  fpoc  d 
principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  that  it  is  not  even  in  the  slightest  deg  r 
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ramnted  by  die  most  recent,  violent,  and  ambiguous  cases  of  exception 
rom  these  principles,  which  have  been  specious  enough  to  cause  any  gene* 
ftl  and  lasting  difference  of  opinion  among  mankind.  It  is  indeed  won- 
erfal,  that,  in  the  oonvulsions  of  the  last  thirty  years,  no  such  cases  can 
le  found.  The  principles  of  rapine,  on  which  Spain  is  now  attacked,  were 
fccovered  by  the  spoilers  of  Poland.  They  were  revived  by  their  succes- 
ors  at  Troppau  and  Laybach.  They  are  now  justified  in  France  by  a  pious, 
QOral,  and  senfimintiri  minister,  full  of  professions  of  zeal  for  free  constilu- 
ions  and  of  respect  for  the  independence  of  nations.* 

But  it  has  been  said,  that  these  principles  have  been  recognised  by  the 
British  government  as  applicable  to  the  case  of  Naples,  in  the  circular  des- 
»at(^  of  January,  1^21.  There  is  such  merit  in  the  negative  part  of  that 
taper,  which  disclaims  the  principles  of  Troppau,  that  its  faults  are  entitled 
o  some  indulgence.  But  it  must  be  owned,  fliat  no  state  paper  evef  required 
acre  impartiality,  caution,  precision,  and  perspicuity,  and  that  few  are 
nore  wanting  in  these  important  qualities.  The  paragraph  which  relates  to 
fiaples  is  net  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  impartial  neutrality ;  but  the  only 
'easonable  sense  in  which  it  can  be  understood,  is,  that  if  the  Neapolitan 
■evolutionists  sought  to  propagate  their  principles  by  force  or  by  intrigue 
houghout  the  neighbouring  territories,  Austria,  and  the  other  Italian  states, 
night  repel  such  an  aggression  by  arms.  Two  words,  probacy  flowing 
rom  the  wordiness  of  official  language,  throw  some  ambiguity  over  the 
most  importailt  part  of  the  paper.  It  declares  for  "  tfie  right  of  states  toin- 
nterfere  where  their  own  immediate  securiiY or  easentialintereais are  se- 
riously endangered  by  the  internal  transactions  of  another  state."  Had  the 
vvords  printed  in  italics  been  omitted,  this  declaration  would  have  been 
nearly  unexceptionable.  But  the  words  *'  essential  interests"  are  either 
needless,  or  of  very  dangerous  latitude.  If  we  ask,  '^  essential"  to  what 
9bject?  the  only  reasonable  answer  is,'  to  security ;  which  renders  the  words 
iltogether  useless.  If  they  mean  more,  they  open  a  field  for  interference 
Bvhichhasno bounds,  and  within  whichM.  de  Chateaubriand  has  found  means 
lO  comprehend  even  the  abatement  of  the  sale  of  French  mules  in  Spain. 

It  is  said,  that  there  is  no  difference  between  the  case  of  Spain  and  that  of 
Naples.  To  which  we  answer,  that  though  there  should  be  no  difference 
in  justice,  there  may  be  a  great  difference  in  the  necessity  of  the  interposition 
^f  England.  *'  The  avowal  of  a  deliberate  purpose  of  violating  the  law  of 
nations  is  a  cause  of  alarm  to  every  state  in  Europe.  All  commonweaUhs 
[lave  a  concern  in  that  law,  and  are  its  natural  avengers."  f  As  the  safety 
>f  all  states  depends  on  the  observance  of  the  laws  of  nations,  all  acts  done  in 
ivowed  and  systematical  defiance  of  its  principles,  give  a  right  of  war  to 
ill  states  against  the  wrongdoers.  The  spoilers  of  Poland  placed  themselves 
in  a  state  of  war  with  every  European  nation.  The  propriety  of  hostilities 
igainst  them  was  a  mere  question  of  prudence  which  each  government  had 

^  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  in  his  last  speech  in  the  Rouse  of  Peers,  has  attempted  to  h'mit  **  the 
monarchical  principle.  ^  He  novr  allows  two  principles  of  all  social  order,  ^  the  sovereignty  of  the 
noBarch  io  monarchies,  and  the  so?ereignty  of  the  people  in  republics."  Now,  if  by  ^  the  so- 
rereignty  of  the  monarch"  be  meant,  the  sole,  Exclusive,  and  unlimited  authority  of. the  king,  it  is 
^ear,  that  he  excludes  all  Umited  monarchies  from  his  enumeration,  and  indeed  allows  the  existence 
>f  no  gof emraent  but  despotism  and  democracy,  and  no  means  of  amending  civil  institutions,  but 
Roeh  as  depend  on  the  caprice  of  a  single  tyrant,  or  the  passions  of  a  tyrannical  multitude.  What 
ia  floost  pertinent  to  our  purptoseis,  that^  in  spite  of  all  his  vain  diHtinctions,  he  in  truth  displays  the 
tnonarcnical  principle  in  all  its  horrora ;  for  he  still  maintains,  that  no  absolute  monarchy  can  be 
reformed,  otherwise  than  by  the  spontaneous  act  of  the  monarch. 

-t  Protest,  House  of  tiords,  7th  December,  1779. 
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aright  to  determine  in  the  way  most  suitable  to  its  own  interest  and  salelf. 
The  invaders  of  Naples  were  guilty  of  the  same  offence  even  od  the  aTo««i 
principles  of  the  English  government ;  for  the  invasion  of  that  oountry  wm 
begun  and  completed,  not  on  the  narrow  ground  of  danger  to  a  neighbour- 
ing  state,  which  our  Circular  allowed,  but  on  those  monstrous  doctriDesflf 
the  right  of  universal   interference,  which  we,  in  that  very  paper,  hai 
strongly  and  solemnly  condemned.    The  principle  on  which  the  invasioa  d 
Naples  was  carried  on,  is  of  more  importance  than  the  act  itself.    Thesetiae 
of  a  single  village  on  such  a  principle,  authorises  all  Europe  to  ireal  the 
offenders  as  enemies.     But  it  does  not  compel  them  to  take  up  arms ;  ibr  ibe 
question  of  prudence  still  remains  to  be  determined.    In  the  decision  oi  dm 
question,  England  had  a  right  to  consider  the  very  different  degrees  in  wlikh 
the  unjust  conquest  of  Naples  and  that  of  Spain  endangered  her  own  in- 
mediate  safety.    Poland,  though  great,  is  remote;  Naples  is  oof  mv. 
Injustice  towards  both  is  dangerous,  in  its  example  and  tendency,  to  la  aad 
to  all  states :  but  the  possession  of  neither  afforded  powerful  means  of  dncd 
hostility  against  Great  Britain.     The  same  observations  apply  to  anattad 
on  the  balance  of  power.     The  disturbance  of  that  balance  io  any  part  of 
Europe,  doubtless,  in  some  degree,  impairs  the  security  of  eyer}'  Earopeaa 
state.     Its  effect  in  this  respect,  however,  is  very  unequal.     It  deeply  aftds 
neighbouring  states ;  its  influence  is  diminished  by  distance ;  and  in  very 
remote  countries  the  danger  may  be  almost  evanescent.     Thai  EngJanA 
should  go  to  war  to  prevent  Russia  from  conquering  Ocxakow,  was  certainly 
an  extravagant  extension  of  the  principle.     But  there  are  two  eoantries, 
neither  of  which  can  be  reduced  to  dependence  on  France,  without  im- 
mediate danger  to  the  safety  of  Great  Britain    These  are  the  NetberlaDds, 
and  the  Spanish  Peninsula.    The  former  has  indeed  been  moie  freqaeotli 
the  object  of  our  solicitude,  partly  because  it  is  more  near,  but  chiefly  becaos 
it  has  been  more  frequently  endangered .    But  the  greatness  of  the  Peniwob 
compensates  for  its  distance.    Even  its  position,  in  the  unhappy  situtfiooijf 
Ireland,  renders  the  possession  of  the  Peninsula,  by  a  powerful  antagonst 
more  dangerous  to  us  than  the  dependence  of  the  Netherlands.     The  depen- 
dence of  either  of  these  countries  on  France  would  furnish  oar  Dostlor- 
midable  neighbour  with  such  increased  means  of  attack  oo  the  Bdlish 
islands,  that  all  considerations  of  principle,  of  example,  of  general 
4)f  regard  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  to  the  independence  of  states,  are 
lost  in  the  urgent  and  immediate  necessity  of  defence.     Those  who  tUai 
that  we  can  allow  Spain  to  be  over-run  by  a  French  army,  most  be  si 
opinion,  either  that  no  measures  of  precaution  and  prevention  are  ever  wis^ 
or  that  we  are  now  in  too  weak  a  condition  to  hazard  such  measures.    Ikt 
first  of  these  opinions  must  be  adopted  in  its  utmost  extent  and  extravaguoB; 
by  those  who  rely  on  it  in  the  present  case ;  for  if  we  are  not  to  pceivit 
the  military  occupation  of  Spain  by  France,  it  is  evident  that  there  aner 
can  be  a  case  which  will  call  for  our  interposition  in  continental  a&n: 
and  whether  the  first  or  the  last  be  adopted,  the  result  will  equally  ht,  dial 
we  cannot,  or  ought  not,  to  take  any  measures  to  prevent  any  affack  froB 
the  Continent;   that  we  arc  to  wait  till  our  antagonists  choose  their  ova 
moment  for  aggression,  against  a  people  dispirited  by  long  acquiescence  m 
the  unjust  aggrandizement  of  other  nations,  without  allies  (for  those  who 
succour  none  can  expect  aid  from  none,)  and  contending  barely  for  exisleiioe« 
on  the  seas  or  shores  of  Great  Britain. 
It  is  unnecessary  perhaps  to  add,  that  our  relations,  both  commercial  and 
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)oIitical,  with  Portugal,  give  us,  if  possible,  a  stronger,  and,  at  all  events, 
I  more  direct  and  immediate  interest  in  preventing  the  conquest  of  that 
country  by  France;  and  that  it  is  plainly  impossible  to  suppose,  that  her 
^ase,  on  the  present  occasion,  can  be  divided  from  that  of  Spain.  She  has 
;iven  the  same  provocation  to  the  invaders,  and  must  share  the  same  fate. 
Bven,  therefore,  if  France  should,  in  the  first  instance,  resort  to  the  hollow 
pretence  of  abstaining  from  all  interference  with  Portugal,  Portugal  cannot 
ibstain  from  concurring  with  Spain  in  opposing  her  invading  forces. 
The  attack  is  on  the  whole  Peninsula,  in  point  of  principle  and  in  point  of 
act;  and  Portugal  must  unite  in  the  defence  of  Spain,  if  she  wishes  herself 
o  be  defended.  In  the  present  situation  of  her  government,  Portugal  is 
lot  only  threatened,  but  in  substance  and  reality  invaded,  as  soon  as  the 
French  army  passes  the  Bidassoa,  and  we  are  already  called  upon  to  inter- 
ere  for  the  protection  of  our  olckst  and  most  constant  ally. 

These,  it  humbly  appears  to  us,  are  grounds  of  decision  that  admit  of  no 
lesitation,  whatever  the  pretexts  might  have  been  on  which  France  pro- 
)osed  to  take  possession  of  those  two  gre^t  countries.  But  we  can  never 
ihut  our  eyes  lo  the  fact,  that  this  is*  not  an  insulated  act  of  ambition  or 
ealousy  on  the  part  of  France  alone,  but  an  open  and  avowed  attempt  by 
hat  government  to  reduce  to  practice  the  principles  laid  down  by  her,  in 
concert  with  the  three  great  partitioning  powers  of  the  Continent ; — an  ex- 
>eriment  conducted,  indeed,  in  the  first  instance,  by  France,  but  with  the 
express  sanction  and  approbation  of  those  other  states,  and  in  furtherance 
ind  execution  of  the  system  which  they  have  jointly  announced  as  the  rule 
»t  their  conduct.  It  is  the  first  step,  in  short,  of  a  crusade  against  liberty 
LOd  national  independence,  and  in  support  of  despotism  in  its  most  revolting 
ind  offensive  form ;  and  is  therefore  an  inchoate  attack,  of  the  most  for- 
nidable  and  unequivocal  nature,  on  those  principles  which  this  country 
las,  above  all  others,  the  strongest  and  most  direct  interest  to  maintain. 
Considering  the  enormous  power  of  those  with  whom  they  originated,  and 
he  use  they  have  formerly  made  of  their  power,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
taying,  that  the  declarations  made  at  Lay  bach  and  Verona  were,  even 
)efore  they  were  carried  into  active  execution,  more  justifiable  grounds  of 
var  to  all  free  and  independent  slates,  than  those  decrees  of ,  the  French 
Convention  in  1793  which,  we  have  already  seen,  were  universally  admitted 
o  justify  such  hostilities,  if  not  explained  or  retraced.  The  offer  of  assistance 
o  all  people  who  were  dissatisfied  with  their  governments  was  only  an 
encouragement  to  rebellion,  where  discontent  already  existed,  and  did  not 
nfer  the  employment  of  foreign  force,  except  where  civil  war  had  pre- 
viously begun ;  but  the  doctrine  that  no  institutions  are  to  be  tolerated  which 
lo  not  proceed  from  the  free  gift  of  the  sovereign,  and  are  at  all  events  to 
)e  put  down  by  invading  armies,  though  universally  pleasing  to  the  people 
imong  whom  they  prevail,  is  a  far  more  flagrant  interference  with  national 
)eace  and  independence ;  and  is,  beyond  all  question,  a  manifest  impeachment 
lot  only  of  the  revolution  of  1688,  but  of  the  fundamental  principles  and 
laily practice  of  the  British  constitution;  and  if  England  sit  quietly  by,  and 
'^  a  friendly  kingdom  invaded,  because  its  constitution  and  practice  ap 
^Iso  impeached  by  this  doctrine,  it  is  obvious  that  she  acquiesces^^g^ 
proceeding  which  affords  a  direct  precedent  for  the  invasion  of^^Qg^en 
ind  the  forcible  subversion  of  her  constitution  also ;  and  must  th^g^jj^r  to  be 
^e  hands  and  confirm  the  courage  of  that  association,  wbi^^^  ^^^  courage 
[insistent,  must  turn  upon  her  as  soon  as  they  have  st^^^^ 
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for  the  enterprise.  With  the  great  power  aod  influence  which  Eng}^ 
possesses,  it  is  obvious  that  her  freedom  and  her  free  inaUtutioiia  must  be 
infinitely  more  offensive  and  alarming  to  the  confederate  monarcha,  flm 
those  of  Spain  or  any  other  country.  The  debates  in  her  Parliameali 
— ^the  discusssions  in  her  journals — the  language  held  by  her  proiid  tnvdkn 
in  every  corner  of  the  world,  are  a  nuisance  and  abomination  a  Ihoonai 
times  more  vexatious  and  prejudicial  to  their  interests,  than  any  thug  thiC 
has  appeared  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Cortes,  or  any  thing  that  has  yet 
been  written  or  spoken  in  the  Gastilian  tongue.  It  is  impossible  to  dwii, 
therefore,  that  they  must  be  still  more  desirous  to  put  down  oar  9ai&-^ 
monarchical  institutions  than  theirs;  and,  with  the  immense  military  {nvcr 
they  possess,  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt,  that,  if  the  result  of  the  jmm 
experiment  is  encouraging,  they  will  not  hesitate  to  make  the  atieap^  m 
soon  as  they  think  they  can  do  so  with  any  prospect  of  success. 

The  question  then  is,  Whether  it  is  not  better  for  us  to  make  headi^ast 
a  policy  so  manifestly  and  outrageously  hostile  to  our  best  interests,  wMleit 
is  yet  awkward  and  unconfirmed,  apd  while  we  have  stlH  allies  with  whom 
we  can  make  common  cause  in  our  resistance,  than  to  wait  patieally  HD  1 
has  gained  confidence  by  success,  and  skill  and  consistency  by  pndice,  and 
till  we  have  lost  the  affections  of  o^ers,  and  our  own  respect,  by  lookiag 
on  as  cold  or  panic-stricken  spectators  of  an  outrage,  the  first  Tictiins  3t 
which  can  never  by  possibility  be  allowed  to  be  the  last? 

After  what  has  already  taken  place,  we  need  never  exped  to  he  adniUed 
to  the  friendship  of  those  who  combined  at  Lay  bach  and  Yerona.  Our  pro> 
testations  and  our  late  parliamentary  proceedings  have  comfileftely  de- 
stroyed, and  we  thank  God  for  it,  any  hopes  of  that  kind  that  mayhavebeea 
conceived  on  former  occasions;  and  they  now  hate  us  as  cordiaHy  lor 
rejection  of  their  doctrines,  as  they  must  despise  us  for  our  indedsioD 
they  are  about  to  be  reduced  to  practice.  If  they  should  now 
subduing  Spain  and  Portugal,  they  will  only  turn  upon  us  with  greater  km 
and  spirit  and  undiminished  rancour.  They  will  easily  find  agiaiMi  aia 
better  pretext  for  hostility  than  they  have  yet  found  against  either 
countries;  and  if  we  should  even  stoop  to  urge  the  pitiful  plea 
trality  during  these  aggressions,  they  will  tell  us  that  we  were  neiAcaloriy 
because  we  did  not  dare  to  be  hostile ;  that  they  succeeded  in  spite  of  oor  9 
wishes  and  underhand  ill  offices ;  and  that  they  owe  us  no  obligation  tm 
not  interfering  in  defence  of  ooe  system  of  unholy  resistance  to  I 
authority,  while  we  maintain  and  cherish  among  ourselves  another 
worse  and  more  pernicious  example.  If  we  should  now  interfere, 
fore,  in  behalf  of  our  common  freedom,  its  enemies  will  not  hate  as 
— and  they  will  despise  us  less;  while  our  chance  of  successAil 
-will,  for  this  very  reason,  among  others,  be  greatly  increased. 

But  war,  it  is  said,  is  an  evil — and  we  are  not  now  in  a  condition  ii 
counter  its  hazards  and  expenses.  War  is  an  evil  undoubtedly.  B  ~ 
to  taxation,  to  jobbing,  to  the  increase  of  the  influence  of  the  Cnwa, 
waste  of  the  national  capital,  to  the  depreciation  of  all  the  arts  and 
of  peaceful  life — and  to  such  a  derangement  of  all  useful  industry  Ihalis 
its^  ceaaa^ion  gives  rise  to  sufferings  inferior  only  to  those  occaiMMnd  by 
but^uiU^"^^*  Yet  there  are  causes  which  make  war  not  only  ntite—y 
noblest  otV^  ^^^^  ^^'^  ^^^^  ^^  desolation  and  slaughter  into  the  first  and 
PrinpmlAa  An(»<lu^^^*  "^^^  prcscut  appears  to  us  to  be  of  that  description. 
xTincipies  are  h^^^  ^^^^  threaten  the  extirpation  of  all  liberal  institirtiM 
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from  the  consecrated  soil  of  Europe — and  an  aggression  is  actually  begun  in 
furtherance  of  this  scheme  of  outrage.  Is  this  an  occasion  on  which  the 
great  mistress  and  exemplar  of  freedom  can  possibly  stand  neutral,  and  al- 
low the  battles  of  liberty  to  be  fought,  against  such  fearful  odds,  by  the 
weakest  and  least  skilful  of  her  votaries?  —  and  are  there  any  ordinary  sa- 
criQces  to  which  an  Englishman  would  not  submit,  to  see  his  C/Ountry  once 
more  resume  the  lofty  character  of  the  assertor  of  national  independence — 
to  see  her  fairly  arrayed  in  her  strength  against  the  principles  and  practices 
of  the  Holy  Alliance?  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  set  bounds  to  the  duration 
or  expenses  of  war  once  begun;  but  according  to  all  human  probability,  the 
great  end  of  our  interference  may  be  accomplished  with  far  less  waste  of 
our  resources  than  has  often  been  hazarded  for  far  inferior  objects.  A  ma- 
ritima  armament — ^with  the  supply  of  stores  and  some  small  adyance  of 
money,  would  be  invaluable  to  Spain  in  the  outset  of  this  momentous  con- 
test. The  name  of  England  alone  would  be  a  tower  of  strength  to  their 
cause;  and  would  tend  more  both  to  unite  the  Spaniards,  to  repress  their  ' 
possible  excesses,  and  to  confound  and  appal  their  assailants,  than  any 
imaginable  increase  of  their  numbers,  or  improvement  of  their  discipline. 
It  would  be  a  pledge  to  the  moderate  that  they  weie  proceeding  upon  no 
wild  or  extravagant  speculations  of  impracticable  improvement,  and  would 
at  once  put  down  the  malignant  insinuations  of  the  invaders  as  to  the  dan- 
gers and  guilt  of  their  new  scheme  of  government.  It  would  rally  all 
within  the  country  round  the  standard  which  was  supported  by  so  noble  an 
ally — and  would  compel  all  without  to  respect  a  cause  which  was  main- 
tained not  merely  by  the  young  enthusiasm  of  those  who  were  new  to  the 
service  of  liberty,  but  was  owned  by  the  most  ancient  and  august — the  most 
experienced  and  commanding  of  her  disciples. 

The  true  question  however  is,  whether  our  neutrality  can  be  preserved 
for  any  length  of  time ;  and  whether,  if  we  do  not  now  prevent  the  maturing 
of  plans,  and  the  approach  of  dangers  which  have  already  unequivocally 
disclosed  themselves,  we  shall  not  shortly  be  called  upon  to  fight  in  our  own 
defence,  with  far  worse  hopes,  and  under  infinitely  greater  disadvantages? 
Whatever  may  be  the  state  of  our  finances,  we  suppose  we  muet  fight 
when  the  Holy  Alliance  expressly  denounces  the  English  Constitution  as  a 
nuisance  which  it  is  called  upon  to  abate— or  even  when  France  and  Russia 
shall  agree  to  take  permanent  possession,  the  one  of  Spain  and  the  Nether- 
lands— the  other  of  Turkey  and  Norway.  We  suppose  it  will  also  be  ad- 
mitted, that  when  that  time  comes,  we  shall  fight  witti  greater  disadvantage, 
for  our  own  freedom  and  the  wreck  of  European  independence,  than  we 
may  do  now,  when  both  are  comparatively  entire;  and  we  shall  not  repeat 
the  obvious  considerations  which  lead  us  to  think,  Uiat  we  are  no  longer  at 
liberty  to  look  upon  these  dangers  as  either  chimerical  or  remote.  But 
without  recurring  to  these,  we  would  put  it  to  any  one  who  has  attended  to 
the  history  of  Europe  for  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years,  whether  it  is  to  be 
imagined  that  its  great  powers  can  be  at  war  for  any  length  of  time,  espe- 
cially for  objects  that  directly  touch  on  the  balance  of  power  and  the  rights 
of  independence,  without  England  being  compelled,  sooner  or  later,  to  take 
part  in  the  affray  ?  Neutrals,  even  when  they  do  not  mediate  for,  and  sub* 
stantially  side  with,  one  of  the  parties,  are  always  exposed  to  such  rude 
treatment  from  belligerents — such  pushing  and  jostling  while  within  ''the 
wind  and  whiff  of  their  fell  swords,"  that  they  are  almost  always  driven  to 
engage  in  the  struggle— and,  with  its  proud  temper  and  ancient  habitS;  and  ' 
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iU  vast  and  vulnerable  commerce,  England  is  not  peculiarly  (pialified  to 
those  temptations,  or  bear  meekly  with  those  insults  by  whi(^  iU 
purposes  must  be  tried. 

We  have  neither  space  nor  time  left  for  further  obaervatioos.  In  sudii 
crisis  of  European  liberty,  and  indeed  of  human  fortune,  we  could  iiotthiiA 
of  letting  another  number  of  our  work  appear/ without  saying  one  wordoi 
the  topic  that  fills  all  bosoms  and  engages  all  tongues — ^anid  yet,  what  have 
we  to  say  that  has  notbeen  said  and  felt  already  in  every  comer  of  tbekBdf 
— what,  that  shall  not  appear  but  a  feeble  echo  and  a  formal  respoue,  l» 
that  deep  voice  of  English  justice  and  generosity,  whicii  has  spokeo  aWod 
in  the  high  .places  of  our  government,  and  resounded  in  the  humblest  of  ov 
abodes?  Never  certainly,  in  our  remembranee,  has  any  public  canebaea 
met  by  a  feeling  so  profound  and  unanimous ; — and  if  we  are  iodeatf  lo 
abandon  the  high  and  holy  office,  which  we  held  of  old,  of  champioofa^Ute 
independence  of  Europe  and  the  cause  of  national  freedom,  it  will  mtbelhe 
fault  of  our  people,  but  of  their  rulers— or  rather  of  their  neceasities.  Ov 
poverty,  it  seems,  and  notour  will,  is  lo  consent  to  the  humiliating  deser- 
tion of  such  a  ri^t  and  a  duly.  If  it  indeed  be  so,  we  shall  have  mom 
cause  than  ever  to  curse  that  profligate  waste  of  our  resources,*— that  lariA 
and  guilty  throwing  away  of  our  means,  which  has  reduced  us  lo  sach  pi- 
tiable weakness.  But.  we  firmly  believe  it  to  be  otherwise ;  and  withtri^d 
economy,  and  a  wise  administration,  we  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  we  may 
not  only  do  with  efTect,  all  that  our  own  interest,  and  that  of  maoiiiid,  se 
loudly  call  on  us  to  do,  but  retire  from  our  ended  and  hooounbfe  ladL 
with  increased  vigour,  and  renovated  honour,  and  improved  means  of  pros- 
perity. 
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GOVERNMENTS/ 

'  It  is  curious,  for  middle-aged  persons  like  us,  to  look  bai^  od  Ik  pokhc 
history  of  the  last  thirty  or  thirty-five  years — on  the  hopes  and  disafywiii- 
ments,  the  fears  and  deliverances,  the  revolutions  and  restoratioiis,  wbkk 
have  filled  that  eventful  period — and  on  the  strange  concatenatioo  and  ^ 
pendency  of  events  by  which  these  results  have,  in  so  many  instances,  b^a 
effected — the  fatal  triumphs,  the  glorious  disgraces,  the  disasters  thai  baff 
proved  the  means  of  unexampled  prosperity  I  We  suppose  it  is  the  cte 
of  another  year  which  has  led  us  into  this  vein  of  meditation;  and, 
it  is  to  the  present  condition  and  immediate  prospects  of  the  world, 
than  to  its  recent  history,  that  we  now  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
readers,  we  cannot  well  enter  on  the  subject  withont  indulging  oursehefiaa 
brief  retrospect  of  the  causes  which  have  brought  us  into  this 
and  set  these  prospects  before  us. 

The  drama  opened,  it  must  be  confessed,  with  a  brilliant  and 

flourish — the  new  series  of  the  world's  annals  was  nshered  in  with  a 
captivating  prospectus— all  old  prejudices  to  be  dispelled,  and  all  old  tyran- 

*  1.  Remarks  on  the  DeclaratioDs  of  the  Allied  Powers  from  Verona.    By  an  EngfaiiMML  Sto 
o    §"»*""•»'■  letters  to  a  British  Prince,  on  the  Holy  Alliance.    Sfo. 
3.   1  he  Domestic  Policy  of  the  Britinh  Empire,  viewed  in  Connexioo  with  iU 
wo— Vol.  xxxix.  page  281 .    January,  IS24. 
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lies  oTerthrown — the  whole  race  of  man  to  be  emancipated  and  regenerated 
•—ail  formal  distinctions  and  fantastic  privileges  to  be  abolished,  and  every 
>ne  made  free  to  enter  on  the  open  career  of  honour,  on  the  strength  of  his 
rirtues  and  talents  alone  I  The  work  began,  too,  with  intrepidity  and 
rigour  enough,  and  there  was  as  little  want  of  energy  in  the  execution  as 
here  had  been  of  boldness  in  the  design.  But  the  scene  was  soon  overcast. 
Hash  and  extravagant  experiments  were  made  in  all  the  branches  of  legis- 
stioo — a  passionate  and  presumptuous  spirit  of  innovation  took  place  of  the 
lober  spirit  of  reform— old  principles  were  brought  into  question,  as  well  as 
>ld  prej^idices,  and  the  best  established  maxims  of  morality  and  religion 
were  treated  with  the  same  irreverence  as  the  mere  arbitrary  institutions  of 
ess  instructed  men.  Where  all  standards  of  opinion  were  dius  destroyed, 
md  all  authority  exploded,  there  could,  of  course,  be  no  umpire  in  the  dis- 
)utes  which  ensued,  but  force.  Men's  doubts,  accordingly,  were  6rst  solved 
i>y  their  passions  or  their  interest,  and  then  their  dogmas  were  imposed  on 
>thers  by  violence  and  terror.  The  most  atrocious  crimes  were  committed 
Hfith  the  most  revolting  effrontery,  and  the  effects  of  mutual  distrust  and 
ipprehension  were  to  render  all  alike  cruel  and  perfidious.  They  pro- 
scribed that  they  might  be  safe  from  proscription,  and  set  the  example  of 
treachery  as  their  only  chance  of  not  being  bietrayed.  Obscure  men  were 
thus  raised,  one  after  another,  and  at  least  as  much  by  their  fears  as  their 
umbition,  to  precarious  and  lawless  power,  from  which  they  were  succes- 
sively swept  down,  unlamented,  by  the  turning  of  the  bloody  tide  ;  till  at 
last  a  more  vigorous  system  of  military  rule  overawed  the  sanguinary  factions^ 
and  imposed  silence  on  their  crude  and  turbulent  speculations. 

Still  there  remained  the  force  and  the  talent  that  had  been  sublimed  from 
the  heated  multitude  in  the  course  of  the  great  experiment;  and  the  scenes 
though  it  had  lost  much  of  its  attraction,  had  certainly  lost  nothing  of  its 
terror.  The  revolutionary  armies  over-ran  the  world,  and  her  diplomatic 
agents  over-reached  it.  The  old  tyrannies,  nearly  as  hateful,  and  far  less 
strong,  crumbled  before  their  blows,  or  melted  in  their  lightnings.  Some 
truckled,  and  were  insulted^-others  bullied,  and  were  trampled  out  of 
existence, — and  the  greater  part  ended  with  courting  the  alliance,  and 
receiving  the  contemptuous  mercy  of  that  more  potent  and  enlightened 
tyranny,  which  either  swallowed  up  all  the  rest,  or  spared  them  at  its 
pleasure.  The  whole  Continent  of  Europe  then  presented  a  spectacle  at 
once  humiliating  and  frightful — unbounded  insolence  on  the  one  hand,  and 
unmeasured  servility  on  the  other ;  — while  all  the  talents  and  energies  which 
had  been  conjured  up  by  the  revolutionary  crisis,  and  fostered  by  its  in- 
credible successes,  were  turned  entirely  to  the  purposes  of  a  cold-hearted 
and  remorseless  ambition.  An  immense  power,  intellectual  and  physical, 
had  been  generated  in  the  course  of  these  contentions ;  in  the  first  place 
UDdoubtedly  by  the  sudden  liberation  and  expansion  of  plebeian  talent  and 
ambition  in  the  revolutionary  countries,  and  afterwards  by  the  audacity 
which  was  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  the  times,  leading  men  every  where  to 
cast  off  the  trammels  of  old  opinions,  and  to  venture  on  new  and  bolder 
methods,  with  an  assurance  that  nothing  was  impossible  to  the  daring.  But 
this  mighty  power  was  from  the  beginning  more  terrible  than  majestic ;  and, 
it  is  miserable  to  think,  was  never  once  employed  in  any  noble  or  generous 
cause.  Its  aspect  from  first  to  last  was  rapacious,  insolent,  vindictive; 
and,  vnth  the  means  of  regenerating  the  world,  contemplated  no  higher 
end  than  that  of  subduing  it.    Nothing  was  safe  from  its  violence,  nothing 
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sacred  from  ils  iojustice.  The  wrongs  it  did  were  aggravated  by  ifHoh, 
and  Uie  complaintB  they  provoked  answered  by  mockery  and  derisioi: 
national  independence  was  trampled  on,  and  national  honour  profaned. 

At  last "  vaulting  ambition  overleaped  itself,"  and  the  sooraer  of  iiiaakn4 
found,  that  intimidation  had  not  extinguiflhed  the  thirst  for  reves^.  The 
giant  who  brooded  over  the  centre  of  Europe  could  notgcaap  both  tfaefloek 
and  the  north  with  Ihe  utmost  stretch  of  his  hands.  The  obrtUnate 
of  England,  with  Spain,  yet  unspoiled  of  her  spirit  by  legitimacy, 
him  in  the  one-^e  elements,  with  the  stars  in  their  oouraes,  fcqgfti 
against  him  in  the  other.  The  love  of  national  independence,  the  sease  d 
national  honour,  i^vived  in  the  intermediate  regions.  The  dowaeait 
sovereigns  took  advantage  of  the  season— ^nd,  recollecting  how  their  sa^ 
jects  had  been  beguiled  by  the  fair  profnises  of  the  first  revolatioDisIs,  iui 
how  bitterly  they  had  resented  the  breach  of  them ,  addressed  tbeiaseffa  at 
once  to  their  pride  and  their  hopes,-— protested  against  ike  deepaHsm  d  te 
prevailing  system,  and  held  out  its  continuance  as  the  only  bar  to  the  ma- 
versal  adoption  of  liberal  institutions.  The  appeal  was  not  made  m  vMa. 
There  was  no  longer  disaffection  in  their  armies,  or  deGciencief  Ib  Aeir 
contingents.  One  spirit  of  zeal  animated  all  parlies.  For  the  firrt  time 
there  was  an  honest  concert  among  the  sovereigns  themseives,  who  had  at 
last  discovered,  that  it  was  their  first  interest  to  put  down  the  oonmon  foe, 
and  that  by  nothing  but  a  sincere  union  could  this  be  effected.  Thef  banded, 
therefore,  against  him  from  the  East  and  from  the  West;  and  at  Imgtb  see- 
ceeded  in  bearing  to  the  earth  that  enormous  fabric  of  miKCary  power  by 
which  they  had  so  long  been  oppressed. 

Then,  for  a  brief  season,  there  was  exultation,  and  good  bnmiour,  aii 
symptoms  of  cordiality  between  subjects  and  rulers,— charters  were  ^rafltod, 
and  constitutions  promised ;  and  professions  zealously  made  of  a  denga  k 
separate  the  gold  that  had  been  brought  to  light,  and  tried  in  Ifae  fires  si 
the  revolution,  from  the  dross  with  which  it  had  been  debased.  Bm  tta 
was  a  transient  and  deceitful  gleitm ;  and  a  deeper  darkness  soon 
the  world.  The  restored  governments,  forgetting  how  much  of 
deplored  had  been  owing  to  their  own  vices  and  misconduct, 
vindictive  jealousy  of  all  that  had  been  done  against  them ;  and 
clined  to  provoke  a  repetition  of  the  insurrections  by  which  they  haA 
fered,  by  returning  to  the  very  follies  and  abuses  by  which  they  had 
main!  y  produced .  The  dread ,  however,  of  the  past,  the  ultimate  bed 
of  the  former  experiment,  and  their  own  continued  concert,  enaMed 
to  do  this  with  safety ;  and  they  used  the  power  which  they  had  thus 
neither  with  moderation  nor  mercy.  Their  charters  were 
promises  broken — their  amnesties  violated — ^the  most  offensive 
were  openly  put  forward — the  most  revolting  prejudices  countenanced— At 
smaller  states  were  relentlessly  sacrificed-— and  the  greater  ones, 
more  formidable  by  their  union,  assumed  a  tone  of  dictation 
the  history  of  the  world— and  used  it  to  proclaim  the  moat  slavish 
trines,  and  to  announce  their  purpose  to  maintain  them  at  the  poial  of  As 
sword. 

Upon  this  system  they  have  since  acted— and  so  fiir  as  they  havegaee, 
they  have  been  successful.  Arbitrary  government  is  now  maintaiBcd  al 
over  the  continent  of  Europe,  more  openly  in  theory,  and  more  rigorooslT 
in  practice,  than  it  was  before  the  French  Revolution  was  heard  of; 
political  freedom  is  more  jealously  proscribed,  and  liberal  opinions 
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indicliviely  represBed^  than  in  any  period  of  modern  history.  *  *  The  wheel 
as  come  full  circle  :  "—-and  after  the  speculations  and  experience  of  thirty- 
ive  years,  we  seem  at  least  as  iar  from  political  improvement  as  we  were  at 
b^  beginning! 

And  is  this  indeed  so?  Has  the  troubled  and  bloody  'scene  passed  before 
IS  but  as  a  pageant,  to  excite  our  wonder  and  be  forgotten  t  Has  this  great 
ad  agHating  drama  no  moral  "f  Have  the  errors,  and  crimes,  and  suffer- 
Dgs  of  thirty  years  taught  no  lessons? — ^have  the  costly  experiments  in 
chich  they  faaye  been  consumed  ascertained  no  truths?  Have  the  states- 
nen  and  philosophers  who  directed  the  stormy  scene,  or  the  heroes  who 
:ave  it  movement  and  glory,  lived  and  died  in  vain?  Is  pblitical  truth  a 
bimera,  and  political  science  a  dream  ?  Are  the  civilised  nations  of  Europe 
n  reality  unteachabte?— or  has  the  progress  by  which  they  have  advanced 
^ond  Uie  condition  of  barbarians  already  attained  its  limits — and  is  what 
'emains  of  their  destiny  to  be  fulfilled  in  painful  attempts  at  improvements 
hat  are  never  to  be  attained,  and  impotent  struggles  with  abuses  that  must 
;Or  ever  recur  ? 

We  will  not  believe  it.  The  afiairs  of  mankind  do  not  revolve  in  a  circle, 
>ut  advance  in  a  spiral;  and  though  they  have  their  periods  of  obscuration, 
IS  well  as  of  brightness,  tend  steadily,  in  spite  of  these  alternations,  and  by 
means  of  them,  to  a  sure  consummation  of  glory.  There  is,  we  are  firmly 
persuaded,  a  never-ceasing  progress  to  amelioration ;  and  thou^  each  con- 
siderable movement  is  followed  by  a  sensible  re-action,  the  system  moves 
Irresistibly  onward ;  and  no  advance  that  is  made  is  ever  utterly  lost.  The 
years  on  which  we  have  been  looking  back  have  left  indelible  traces  behind 
them,  and  both  truths  and  errors  have  been  demonstrated,  by  experiments  a 
great  deal  too  impressive  to  be  speedily  forgotten .  The  losers  and  the  winners 
have  both  been  taught  by  events  of  the  utmost  moment  and  authority.  The 
governments  that  have  been  restored  to  their  old  forms  have  not  been  re- 
stored by  any  means  to  their  old  condition ;  and  though  the  dispositions  of 
the  ralers  may  be  the  same,  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed  are 
essenliaily  difierent.  They  feel  this,  too,  in  spite  of  themselves ;  and  begin 
already  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  new  necessity.  A  great  lesson, 
in  short,  has  been  taught  to  all  nations.  They  who  receive  it  most  willingly 
will  profit  the  most  by  it;  but  its  first  lines,  at  least,  are  impressed  on  the 
must  reluctant,  and  must  produce  a  corresponding  change  on  the  conduct  of 
all.  It  is  to  the  nature  of  this  change,  and  of  the  other  changes  to  which 
it  must  ultimately  lead,  that  we  wish  now  to  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers. 

It  would  be  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  objects  that  press  most  importunately 
upon  them,  not  to  admit,  that  the  first  and  immediate  effect  of  the  change  to 
which  we  have  alluded  is  unfavourable  to  political  freedom.  It  is  a  fact  no 
less  certain  than  lamentable,  that  the  governments  of  continental  Europe 
are  at  this  moment  more  truly  arbitrary  in  principle  and  practice  than  they 
e^ver  were  before ;  and  that  it  is  most  likely  that  they  will  continue  for  some 
time  to  be  administered  on  these  principled.  That  part  of  the  world  is  now 
In  its  aphelion  from  the  Star  of  Liberty,  and  has  not  yet,  perhaps,  reached 
the  point  of  greatest  obscuration  ;  but  we  still  believe,  not  only  that  it  will 
in  due  time  emerge  into  greater  brightness  than  ever,  but  that  its  orbit  is 
even  now  converging  rapidly  to  the  centre  from  which  its  illumination  pro- 
ceeds.   To  explain  this,  it  is  necessary  to  consider,  very  briefly,  what  the 
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circumstaDoes  are  which  have  thus  recently  strengfheDed  the  hands  oC  «b- 
solute  monarchy. 

The  first,  undoubtedly,  is  the  intimate  union  they  have  formed  amoaf 
themselves  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  these  principles,  the  discovery 
they  have  made,  that  it  is  better  for  them  to  fight  together  against  the  liber- 
ties of  their  people,  than  to  figlit  with  each  other  for  the  mere  enlargemeat 
of  their  dominions.  The  detestable  conspiracy  into  which  they  haye  ea- 
tered,  under  the  blasphemous  name  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  is  the  great  caiar 
and  support  of  the  tyrannical  maxims  upon  which  each  now  thinks  he  may 
safely  proceed  to  administer  his  government ;  and  so  long  as  they  look  iipoa 
increase  of  personal  power,  and  security  in  practical  tyranny,  as  of  more 
value  than  mere  increase  of  territory,  or  of  foreign  influence,  so  long,  k  h 
not  impossible,  that  this  impious  confederacy  may  continue. 
.  Another  great  source  of  the  strength  and  present  safety  of  these  govcra- 
ments  is,  the  general  diffusion  of  improvements  in  the  art  of  war,  and  die 
maintenance  and  equipment  of  armies;  by  means  of  which  a  mocb  amaller 
force  is  capable  of  keeping  in  awe  a  larger  population,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  limited  revenue  enabled  to  maintain  more  numerous  forces. 

These,  we  think,  are  the  immediate  and  occasional  causes  of  the  con- 
fidence and  apparent  security  with  which  arbitrary  power  has  been  reeeaAly 
proclaimed  as  the  only  legitimate  spring  of  European  goyemment.  Ikk 
there  is  another  and  a  more  ominous  cause,  which  is  only  b^'noing  to 
operate,  and  threatens  to  exercise  a  more  durable  influence  in  sappori  of 
the  same  system,  though  still  more  likely  in  the  end  to  ooonterwork  the 
purposes  for  which  it  has  been  called  into  action, — and  this  is,  the  im- 
proved knowledge  and  policy  of  the  absolute  governments  thOTiaelyes,  and 
their  gradual  correction  of  all  abuses  which  do  not  tend  to  maintain  their 
despotism, — a  topic  which  both  deserves  and  requires  a  little  more  deve- 
lopment. 

Tyrannical  governments  have  hitherto  been  singularly  ignorant  and  pre- 
judiced ;  and  more  than  one  half  of  the  abuses  which  make  them  odimia 
the  eyes  of  their  subjects  have  had  no  immediate  connexion  with  poiCsal 
rights  or  institutions,  and  might  have  been  safely  redressed,  withoot  at  aH 
improving  the  constitution,  or  increasing  the  political  consequence  of  the 
people.     Their  great  danger  has  always  been  in  the  superior  inteHigenre  of 
the  people,  with  whom  the  policy  of  their  rulers  has  usually  been  a  sobieel 
of  contempt,  as  well  as  of  resentment,  and  who,  in  their  plans  of  refonn  or 
resistance,  have  uniformly  had  a  most  mortifying  advantage,  in  point  of  coa- 
trivance,  combination,  address,  and  prudence.    A  new  era,  however,  ae 
think,  is  now  begun  as  to  all  these  particulars; — and  though  it  is  knpoffiiUe 
that  either  the  oppressors  or  the  oppressed  can  ever  prove  a  match  for  free- 
men  in  the  virtues  and  talents  which  are  the  ofl^ring  of  liberty  alone,  itii 
nevertheless  true,  that  the  eyes  of  the  rulers  have  at  last  been  openetfaa 
their  own  nakedness  and  weakness,  and  that  great  efforts  are  makins,  aad 
will  be  made,  to  secure  to  the  cause  of  tyranny  some  part  of  those  advan- 
tages, which  the  spread  of  intelligence  and  general  multiplication  of  takali 
have  lately  conferred  on  all  other  institutions.     The  effects  of  this  will  sooa 
become  apparent  in  every  department  of  their  proceedings.    They  will  em- 
ploy better  casuists  and  more  ingenious  sophists  todefend  their  proceedings 
—they  will  have  spies,  of  more  activity  and  intelligence,  and  agents  of  oor- 
ruptian  more  crafty  and  acute,  than  they  have  hitherto  thought  ii 
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>  retaio  in  their  service.  But  prioeipaUy,  and  above  all,  they  will  en- 
eavour  to  rectify  those  gross  errors  in  their  interior  administration,  which 
re  a  source  at  once  of  weakness  and  discontent;  and  by  the  correction  of 
ifhich,  they  will  infallibly  extend  and  multiply  their  resources,  while  they 
ut  off  one  fruitful  spring  of  disaffection.  They  will  not  only  seek  therefore 
3  improve  the  economical  part  of  their  government,  and  to  amend  the  laws 
nd  usages  by  which  the  wealth  and  industry  of  the  people  are  affected,  but 
liey  will  seek  to  conciliate  their  goodwill,  by  mitigating  all  those  grievances 
rom  which  they  themselves  derive  no  advantage,  and  which  may  be 
edressed  without  at  all  advancing  the  people  in  their  pretensions  to  the 
haracter  of  freemen.  They  will  construct  roads  and  canals  therefore— 
tod  encourage  agriculture  and  manufactures,  and  reform  the  laws  of  trade 
—and  abolish  local  and  subordinate  oppressions — and  endow  seminaries  of 
iducation,  and  inculcate  a  reverence  for  religion,  and  patronise  academies 
tf  art ; — and  all  this  good  they  will  do,  at  the  instigation  of  that  more  en- 
Ightened  but  more  determined  hostility  to  popular  rights,  by  which  they 
ire  now  professedly  actuated,  and  with  a  view  merely  to  these  two  plain 
consequences.  In  the  first  place,  that,  by  increasing  the  wealth  and  popo- 
ation  of  their  subjects,  they  may  be  enabled  to  draw  from  them  lai^er 
axes  and  supplies,  and  to  recruit  greater  armies  to  uphold  their  tyrannical 
)retensions ; — ^and  in  the  secwid  place,  that  by  the  keeping  the  body  of  the 
jjeople  in  other  respects  in  a  comfortable  condition,  they  may  have  a 
t)etter  chance  of  reconciling  them  to  the  privation  of  political  rights,  and  not 
tiave  the  discontent  which  arises  from  distress  to  combat  at  the  same  time 
mi\i  that  which  arises  from  ii\jastice.  The  roads  and  canals  too  are  of 
excellent  use  for  the  easy  and  rapid  transportation  of  armies  and  their  ap- 
pointments— and  religion  and  education,  in  the  paternal  hands  of  such 
governments,  are  known  to  be  the  best  of  all  engines  for  the  dissemination 
3f  universal  servility. 

On  the  strength  then  of  these  improvements,  and  taking  advantage  at  last 
)f  that  civilisation  and  intelligence  which  had  formerly  been  their  surest 
corrective,  the  arbitrary  governments  of  the  present  day  proposed  to  become 
more  arbitrary,  and  more  adverse  to  popular  institutions  than  ever — and  to 
Krage  a  fiercer  and  more  acrimonious  war  on  the  principles  of  liberty,  with 
weapons  which  liberty  could  alone  have  furnished,  and  which  have  scarcely 
3ver  yet  been  employed  but  in  her  cause.  The  great  strength  and  hope  of 
iireedom  was  formerly  the  progressive  information  and  improvement  of  the 
K>dy  of  the  people,-— obtained  chiefly  by  the  influence  of  the  measure  of 
re^dom  they  had  gained,  and  acting  alternately  as  the  cause  and  the  effect  of 
ts  increase :  but  the  new  policy  of  despotism  has  taught  it  to  avail  itself  of 
hese  very  circumstances,  for  the  advancement  of  its  own  sinister  interests — 
o  enlist  those  arts  which  are  the  children  of  liberty,  in  unnatural  hostility 
igainst  her — and  to  pervert  what  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  her  best 
ilimenl  and  protection,  into  the  main  instrument  of  her  destruction.  Econo- 
mical improvements,  therefore,  with  political  intolerance— more  protection 
:o  private  rights,  wiUi  more  restrictions  on  public  ones — ^melioration  in  mu- 
nicipal laws  and  corruption  in  the  constitution — ^less  discontent  among  the 
lower  people,  and  more  tyranny  in  the  government — more  luxury  in  short, 
ind  less  freedom^— are  what  we  must  expect  to  see  more  and  more  conspi- 
cuously for  some  years  to  come,  as  the  first  fruits  of  that  more  refined  and 
insidious  system  on  which  the  circumstances  of  the  times  have  visibly  driven 
the  governments  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 
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No  man  can  look,  indeed,  to  their  recent  proceedings,  wilhoiu  seeing ilg 
such  is  their  plan  of  policy.    France,  heading  a  crusade  agunst  natioml  ii. 
dependence,  and  announcing  a  creed  of  unqualified  despotism,  is  foil  of 
schools,  and  engineers  and  financiers — and  gives  up  the  proudeitofher 
paiaces  to  dignify  Ihe  display  of  her  most  homely  manufactures.   In  Ger- 
many, new  towns  and  villages  and  cotton-spinning  estabHshmeots  rise  enrr 
wiiere  foy  the  side  of  new  barracks  and  prisons ;  and  other  trades  tie  enmh 
raged,  to  give  more  effectual  encouragement  to  the  great  engrossiog  trak 
of  war.    In  Russia,  Alexander  is  establishing  schools  for  his  pettaatry.aii 
mitigating  the  severity  of  their  feudal  servitude,  while  he  is  digesting  liettBr 
plans  for  the  regular  recruiting  of  his  enormous  armies ;  and  making  kloriei 
for  his  merchants,  while  he  is  proscribing  the  works  and  the  penoncfd 
who,  by  word  or  deed,  would  encourage,  however  indirectly,  theii^hlat 
encroachment  on  the  hallowed  purity  of  his  despotism.    Even  A«frii,Ae 
most  vindictive  and  low-minded  of  the  confederates — ^Austria,  wbotok 
Italian  dungeons  full  of  m^n  of  virtue  and  talent,  for  saspicioDSofUboil 
opinions— -who  proscribes  all  political  discussion,  in  speech  or  by  wri^kf 
the  most  brutal  severities  * — ^who  pursues  the  victims  of  her  anmintjljnnT 
into  their  foreign  asylumsf — who  recalls  her  travelling  nobility  bydralsof 
confiscation,  and  rewards  them,  on  their  return,  by  arbitrary  amkii-fva 
tins  Austria  is  making  efforts  to  conciliate  and  multiply  the  lower  dna 
from  whom  her  armies  are  recroited,  by  regulations  for  theimpDfeoMiIci 
agriculture  and  manufactures,  and  laige  and  judicious  expeMJifine,  era  in 
Italy,  upon  works  of  public  utility,  roads,  canals,  and  all  the  enpoerj  of 
irrigation.    The  policy,  in  short,  is  manifest,  and  is  beginm'ogtotikeeftct. 
There  is  now  less  risk  of  insurrection  in  those  countries  than  there  h» been 
for  the  last  thirty  years;  and  their  governments  are  likely  enough,  iftheyoi 
only  act  up  to  the  principles  on  which  they  have  begun,  to  ^  on  forione 
time  in  a  tolerably  safe  course  of  defiance  to  all  claims  of  right,  aodail  satt 
of  popular  interference . 

But  in  what  way  is  the  experiment  to  end— -and  what  is  the  com|mitiN 
that  is  ultimatelv  to  be  made  for  the  present  security  and  imposingiiMB 
of  arbitrary  power  ? 

We  would  answer,  in  the  y^^/ place,  that  the  improvements  wWi» 
actually  making,  though  for  sinister  ends,  are  a  great  good  in  thenseha. 
and  add  manisfestly  to  the  mass  of  human  comfort  and  happiness.  Wean^ 
not  quarrel  with  actions  that  have  such  results,  by  enquiring  tooanniuilT 

*  The  puDiflhment  of  polittofti  libel,  or  yerlml  sedition,  io  Awtrkn  Ilalj,  ii,  fflrtbtlnll«^ 
the  earcere  duro  for  ao  indefinite  period,— which  Bignifiet  solitary  confioemeat  mi  dfflFJi 
without  light,  except  for  half  an  hour  in  the  day,  when  the  bread  and  water  are  wppSw.'*'" 
indiiigenoe  of  irons  or  moderate  weight,  and  straw  to  sleep  on.  For  the  seeond  met,  theww* 
durissimo,  in  which  light  and  food  are  supplied  but  once  in  two  days,  and  the  psliejj^''"* 
with  irons  as  heavy  as  can  be  used  without  immediate  danger  to  life,  and  fsstenea  ^.•■*52S 
tion  as  to  be  totally  precluded  from  lying  down,  and  only  allowed  to  seek  repose  byMtiii<yWg 
on  a  pillar  of  stone.  These  punishments,  we  have  been  assare4f  bttre  been  tig(mm  *■*"- 
the  last  two  years — their  strict  execution  ascertained  by  ocular  inspection  of  persom  «.»  "* 
highest  rank — and  magistrates  oensared  and  degraded  for  yielding  to  the  '^"•"***'*'*2jj^fc 

t  A  great  number  of  meritorious  and  accomplished  indiriduals  baye  been  isfflr  VVr? 
from  Geneva  upon  the  imperative  requisition  of  Austria,  who  did  not  hesitate,  it  w  aid,  *W 
to  intimate  to  that  insulted  republic,  that  if  the  proscribed  persons  were  not  erderedoetor  wwj 
ritory,  a  militaiy  force  should  march  itt{o  it,  and  make  them  prisoners  in  the  heart  otkcro^^^ 
contented,  too,  with  interdicting  all  works  that  treated  of  political  matters  wiibia  bar  ««m^ 
nions,  this  usurping  power  has  also  insisted  on  the  literary  and  discursive  repaboc  ot  o^J 
adopting  the  same  regnlalion;  and,  by  open  and  undisguised  menace  of  lawless  foirt^»wwj 
compelled  that  sm&U and  unfortunate  state  to  pass  a  temporary  hiw,  probibiilogAltpaNfiMnr 
all  public  discourse^  in  which  the  merits  or  demerits  of  any  of  the  actoal  governiaeati » «*^ 
are  in  any  way  broaght  inio  question ! 
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nlo  Iheir  motives.  Koaveg,  who  are  honest  only  because  they  ihmk  it 
lie  best  policy,  are  better,  at  all  events*  Uian  knaves  who  have  not  yet 
earned  that  lesson ;  and  selfish  men  who  are  beneficent  frcm  vanity  are  very 
nearly  as  useful  in  society  as  those  who  are  so  from  kindness.  But  the  true 
inswer  is  that  the  men  who  are  now  treated  with  justice  in  some  things,  must 
»y  and  by  be  so  treated  in  all  things ;  and  that,  whether  UM)se  who  so  treat 
iiem  shall  be  trained  along  with  them  or  not,  to  such  an  extension  of  their 
l>rinciples,  the  result  is  equally  inevitd[>le,  and  the  present  preparatory  disci- 
^ine  can  ultimately  forward  no  other  end. 

The  present  absolute  governments  must  either  persist  in  their  new  poliey 
>f  partial  and  subordinate  reformations,  or  abandon  k»  and  recur  to  the  old 
ruinous  abuses.  The  most  bigoted  and  ignorant  will  probably  try  the  latter 
sxperiment,  in  some  moment  of  passion  or  supposed  neceasity— «nd  this  will 
1)6  the  first  practical  exposition  of  the  true  and  genuine  effects  of  the  experi- 
ment which  they  had  begun.  Nor  ean  any  one  doubt  for  an  instant  what 
these  effects  will  be.  Men  accustomed  to  the  enjoyment  of  certain  rights 
ind  comforts,  will  be  far  more  discontended  and  clamorous  when  they  are 
irithdrawn,  than  if  they  had  never  been  allowed  to  possess  them.  If  the 
system  is  to  be  discontinued,  therefore,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  rulers. 
Its  effect  will  be  to  make  their  subjects  far  more  inclined  to  rebellion  than  if 
it  had  never  been  tried ;  and  its  apparently  lulling  operation  will  turn  in  the 
end  to  a  most  formidable  cause  of  excitement.  But  the  true  way  of  testing 
lis  character  is  to  suppose,  as  indeed  is  most  likely,  that  it  will,  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  with  occasional  deviations,  be  persevered  in  long  enough  to  be 
incorporated  in  the  habits  both  of  the  people  and  their  governors ;  and  let  us 
then  consider  what  must  be  its  ultimate  operation  on  both. 

And  first  as  to  the  people — ^it  is  quite  true,  that  men  at  their  ease  will  be 
less  apt  to  rise  in  wild  insurrections,  than  men  in  disUress ;  and  that  habits 
of  industry  and  tolerable  employment  are  the  great  cures  for  a  certain  kind 
>f  disaffection.  But  it  is  not  less  true,  that  men  to  whom  their  rights  have 
)een  conceded  in  one  department,  are  the  most  formidable  petitioners  for 
heir  concession  in  oUiers — that  it  is  more  difficult  to  do  justice  by  halves, 
ban  to  witUiold  it  altogether — and  that,  where  right  and  reason  are  with 
he  people,  any  partial  sacrifices  made  to  them  are  so  far  from  allaying  their 
ippetite,  that  they  serve  only  to  excite  and  Inflame  active  fermentation---- 
conquests  that  add  to  their  means  of  farther  cnnquest — interesls  that  are  ac- 
cumulated to  their  capital — votes  gained  on  neutralised  that  are  of  value 
ifaiefly  for  contests  that  are  yet  to  come. 

But  the  matter  does  not  stand  upon  metaphors — but  upon  plain  fact  and 
xperience.  Men  first  desire  subsistence — properly — and  some  sort  of  se- 
urity  for  both.  Till  they  have  attained  these  for  themselves,  they  have  no 
slsure  to  Uiink  of  the  ri^ts  of  others,  or  of  their  own  rights,  to  think,  to 
peak,  or  to  act  in  matters  of  less  immediate  concernment.  Till  then,  Ihey 
an  scarcely  be  said  to  have  attained  the  qualifications  of  political  agents; — 
nd  though  they,  may  be  easily  stirred  to  tumultuary  movements,  have  ge- 
erally  neither  interests  nor  intelligence  to  conceive  or  to  assert  their  rights 
s  members  of  a  community.  With  property,  however,  and  the  means  of 
cquiring  it,  comes  the  feeling  of  these  rights,  and  the  capacity  and  habit 
f  fCBsoning  which  leads  irresistibly,  and  by  a  very  short  process,  to  their 
ill  development.  When  a  man  has  once  come  to  a  full  sense  of  his  right 
)  retain  his  property  against  any  private  claimant,  till  a  sufficient  reason  is 
hown  for  tuurting  with  it,  he  comes  almost  instinctively  to  feel  the  same 
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disaster,  and  contempt.  We  do  not  know  iiow  It  may  be  in  DdHmiy  m 
Asbantee,  where  lli^,  personal  will  of  the  sovereigD  is  said  to  be  literally  Ike 
law ;  but  even  in  Turkey  and  Russia,  the  Emjj^ror  is  not  independeiil  d 
control ;  and  in  the  civilised  parts  of  Europe,  and  under  govemmenls  vhert 
the  personal  will  of  the  people  is  most  jeak>usly  excluded,  the  mooarch  b 
daily  obliged  to  submit  his  own  wishes  aad  opinions  to  those  of  his  coortien 
and  advisers.    Now,  these  worthy  persons,  when  they  do  veoluTe  thus  to 
cross  the  royal  pleasure,  do  it  most  commonly  upon  some  vague  and  im- 
perfect apprehension  of  the  necessity  of  not  running  too  violently  s^ainst  Hk 
current  of  public  opinion,  of  which,,  however,  they  generally  know  almost 
as  little  as  their  master,-— and  consequently,  nine  times  oat  oi  ten,  thwart 
and  offend  him,  only  to  bring  him  into  new  perplexities.    In  such  circtoD- 
stances,  we  really  do  not  think  it  too  much  to  snrmise,  that  these  mKon^ 
tutionai  rulers,  finding  that  they  cannot  be  absolute  in  reality,  shooM  eome 
""io  prefer  the  safe  and  honouraMe  control  of  national  represenfalkMi  to  ike 
secret  and  ignoble  domination  of  a  few  inlerested  and  incapable  ImCvidiBls, 
who  use  them  as  disrespectfuUy,  and  lead  them  into  far  more  embaixassiiig 
situations  than  the  most  popular  councillors. 

But  even  if  this  should  not  happen,  there  is  one  view  in  wfaidi  we  cob- 
ceive  the  general  adoption  of  more  enli^tened,  though  selGsh  principles  of 
government,  must  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  character  of  the  ruleis.  To 
carry  through  such  principles,  the  administration  must,  in  most  of  its 
branches,  be  intrusted  to  men  of  ability  and  liberal  informalioD.  Mere 
favouritism  or  old  nobility  will  no  longer  be  sufficient  qualificaboos  lor  hq^ 
office ;  and  the  monopoly  of  the  aristocracy  or  courtiers  mu^  eilher  oome  to 
an  end,  or  they  must  acquire  the  talents  and  information  ikalL  may  enable 
them  to  discharge  their  duties  sufficiently.  Symptoms  of  this,  we  think, 
are  already  apparent  in  most  of  the  courts  of  Europe.  The  aaibitioiB  firt 
of  the  noblesse  are  already  putting  themselves  to  school,  with  a  degree  if 
labour  and  industry  from  which  their  fathers  would  have  revolted  vnth  A- 
dain ;  and  even  Princes  of  the  blood  are  beginning  to  tbiidL  ii  necessary  lo 
know  something  beyond  the  fashionable  games  of  hazard  and  address«orlhe 
arts  of  personal  intrigue.  This  of  itself  will  be  a  great  gain  to  the  eooBtry ; 
but  its  chief  benefit  is  in  its  tendency  still  farther  and  unconsdoosly  to 
enlighten  and  liberalise  that  whole  cMie  of  persons  by  whona  the  abse^iHr 
governments  must  for  some  time  be  administered  ;  and  not  only  to  prqMR 
them  to  acquiesce  peaceably  in  inevitable  changes,  but  to  enahle  them  m 
to  read  the  manifest  signs  of  the  times  as  to  avoid  fatal  struggles  by  prodeH 
concessions,  and  substantially  to  co-operate  with  the  opposite  interests  ii 
the  stale  in  a  wise  adjustment  of  differences,  which  obstinacy  mi^t  reaier 
irreconcilable. 

We  must  not  venture,  we  fear,  to  pursue  these  speculations  any  brtfair: 
and  enough,  probably,  has  been  said  to  explain  the  views  we  eDlerfn  af 
the  new  policy  of  the  arbitrary  governments,  and  of  the  results  whkft  w 
think  it  is  preparing.  There  is  one  objection,  however,  which 
itself  too  obviously  to  the  whole  scheme  of  our  observations,  to  admit  o( 
passing  it  over  without  notice ;  and  to  which  we  refer  the  more  wilUasly. 
because  it  leads  to  some  malerial  illustrations  of  our  doctrine,  which  we 
could  not  so  well  have  introduced  in  any  other  connexion.  If  despotism 
is  growing  so  wise,  it  may  be  asked.  How  is  it  really  worse  than  ooBStittt- 
tional  government  ?  If  nations  are  secured  in  Uicir  civil  rights,  of  wliai 
substantial  value  are  political  ones?  and  why  predict  and  provoke  re- 
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voluUons,  wiQi  all  (heir  risks  and  horrors,  for  tiic  sake  of  a  name  and 
chimera  ? 

Now,  to  this  we  answer,  in  the  Jirat  place,  that  the  possession  of  political 
rights.theconsciousnessof  freedom,  independence,  and  a  share  of  sell-govern- 
ment, IS  in  itself  a  great  pleasure ;  and  leads  to  many  other  enjoyments  and 
exertions,  which  are  at  once  delightful  to  the  individual  and  profitable  to 
the  community.  We  have  not  time  at  present  fully  to  develop  and  illus- 
Irate  this  truth ;  nor  can  we  suppose  it  necessary,  at  least  for  our  English 
readers.  We  may  observe,  however,  that  if  the  best  practical  laws  were 
enacted  by  a  despotic  government,  they  would  infallibly  appear  much  less 
perfect,  and  be  more  murmured  at  and  complained  of,  than  if  the  very 
same  code  had  been  adopted  by  a  representative  legislature,  after  consulta- 
tion with  those  whose  interests  they  were  to  affecl,  and  substantially  by 
their  authority.  There  would  necessarily  be  less  discontent  and  disorder, 
therefore,  under  the  one  system  than  under  the  other ;  and  though  the  law 
were  actually  the  same,  men  would  submit  much  more  cheerfully  and  hap- 
pily to  rules  of  their  own  making,  than  to  the  mandates  of  an  absolute 
master,  however  enlightened  and  benevolent. 

But  the  true  answer  is,  that  there  can  never  be  such  good  laws,  and  such 
good  elocution  of  them,  under  an  absolute  as  under  a  free  government;  that 
without  political  rights  there  can  be  no  security  for  civil  ones ;  and  that  \\  is 
the  (eeling  and  experience  of  this,  more  even  then  the  instinctive  love  of  in- 
dependence, and  impatience  of  subjection  to  an  equal,  that  has,  in  all  af^es, 
impelled  men  to  contend,  amidst  the  applauses  of  their  kind,  and  against  the 
most  fearful  odds,  for  the  vindication  of  their  political  liberties.     The  edu- 
cation of  absolute  monarchs  is  not  likely  to  make  them  very  wise,  or  indus- 
trious, or  benevolent;  and  the  chance  plainly  is,  that  the  greater  number 
will  be  distinguished  for  the  opposite  qualities.     But  if  we  could  ensui-e  to 
all  the  thrones  of  the  Continent  a  succession  of  Tituses  and  Antonines,  wo 
should  not  be  at  all  nearer  any  security  for  a  wise  administration.    A  po- 
pular government,  however,  does  ensure  at  all  times  a  mass  of  wisdom  and 
information  for  the  management  of  its  aflairs,  in  comparison  with  which 
any  possible  attainments  of  the  most  highly-gifted  individual  must  always 
be  insignificant;  and  not  only  brings  to  bear  upon  every  department  of  its 
business  the  talents  and  experience  of  those  who  are  most  conversant  with  it, 
but  affords  to  all  an  assurance  that  such  information  has  been  obtained.     It 
must  always  be  the  interest  of  any  country,  that  all  the  knowledge  and 
energy  it  contains  should  be  employed  in  the  enactment  of  its  laws  and  the 
administration  of  its  government ;  and  that  the  measures  adopted  by  its  rulers 
filiould  be  conformable  to  the  general  opinion  of  its  inhabitants.     Now,  it  is 
the  great  yirtue  of  a  representative  legislature  that  it  ensures  this  object ; 
while  the  universal  responsibility  of  its  functionaries,  and  the  favour  with 
which  all  colourable  accusations  against  them  are  always  received,  seems  to 
seeure  asmuch  purity  in  their  actual  conduct,  as  the  infirmities  of  human 
natare  will  ever  allow  us  to  expect. 

No  patriotism  and  no  wisdom  in  an  absolute  ruler  can  attain  these  objects. 
But,  in  truth,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose,  that  absolute  rulers  will  ever  be  either 
wise  or  patriotic.  The  very  genius  of  their  place  necessarily  inspires  other 
sentiments.  The  very  fact,  that  they  cling  fondly  to  their  arbitrary  power, 
proves  that  they  are  conscious  of  abusing  it.  If  they  never  proposed  to  do 
any  thing  but  what  was  conformable  to  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  their 
subjects,  why  not  give  them  an  opportunity  at  least  of  making  these  opi- 
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nions  aulhenlically  known? — why  not  bind  themseheB  to  comply  wUhOMi; 
— why  not  legalise  and  divide  their  power,  in  short,  with  the  reprneib. 
tives  of  the  nation,  who  might  assistthem  with  their  advice,  and  shaRvjl 
them  the  responsibility  of  the  execution?  The  truth  is,  they  neilherai. 
template  nor  wish  for  any  such  conformity ;  and  though,  in  a  seisoooiahri. 
and  upon  a  narrow  view  of  the  consequences,  they  now  propose,  mmt 
respects,  to  better  the  condition  of  their  subjects,  they  are  Deitherlikehb 
pursue  Ibis  policy  steadily  and  consistently,  nor  to  hesitate  about abaodooa^ 
it  entirely,  as  soon  as  they  discover  that  it  threatens  ultimately  to  irapiiraj 
of  their  darling  prerogatives.  The  time  probably  never  will  come,  wkii 
will  be  safe  for  them  to  trace  back  their  steps,  and  entirely  1o  aodoiJM 
they  are  now  doing ;  but  they  will  infallibly  tamper  with  the  Bysteo  wJU 
they  dare  not  openly  abandon,  and  interfere  so  often,  for  the^ratilieilJoi(/ 
their  own  passions,  or  the  vanity  and  cupidity  of  their  favourites,  em iKb 
the  economical  projects  they  now  profess  to  favour,  as  topreTeBt,iQa|Rat 
degree,  the  practical  good  they  might  have  cfTected,  and  thoroughly  torn- 
vince  tiieir  subjects,  that,  until  they  have  their  rights  settled  byhf.ad 
nude  independent  of  the  will  of  the  government,  there  is  do  retrntNe  se- 
curity, either  for  their  continuance,  or  for  their  being  iairly  and  eqaillT 
awarded  while  they  remain.  The  system,  in  short,  will  bemosliiper- 
feclly  and  inconsistently  administered ;  and,  tliough  we  trust  it  wiB  Inve 
operation  enough  to  raise  up  a  spirit  of  liberty,  which  nothing  lut  refom 
can  lay  again,  we  have  not  the  least  apprehension  that  it  will  soeiempliff  the 
possible  excellence  of  tyranny,  as  to  make  men  enamoured  of  its  bogoty,  or 
convinced  that,  for  the  substantial  purposes  of  life,  political  beedon  is  bol 
a  troublesome  superfluity. 

We  have  but  one  other  observation  to  make  before  we  coDclude,  lib 
often  been  remarked,  that  genius  and  energy  of  character,  nay,  erei  k 
the  nobler  and  more  intellectual  kinds  of  industry,  are  never  (ouod  to  llviir 
in  any  but  a  free  country,  or  to  form,  in  any  other  circumsiaDces,  tbebs 
of  a  national  character.  The  observation  is  as  old  as  Aristotle,  andiBfl^ 
sequent  experience  has  confirmed  it.  The  fact,  indeed,  is  quite  (otan, 
and  the  reason  of  it  sufficiently  obvious.  Where  the  most  aniinatiil^ 
jectsare  interdicted,  genius  feels  in  perpetual  dread  of  rebuke,  aadUiii 
to  display  itself  even  on  those  that  are  permitted ;  and,  while  aoinsullisiis^ 
impassable  barrier  shuts  up  the  career  of  plebeian  ambition,  all  the  hov 
energies  of  the  character  arc  repressed  and  extinguish^.  Eves  ia  wA 
nics,  in  trade  and  manufactures,  the  higher  spirit  of  enterprise  viHHtk 
exerted  if  the  higher  rewards  of  distinction  and  political  imporlaiKek 
withheld.  The  successful  merchant  in  this  country,  the  inveDtiTeeagistff. 
the  ingenious  chemist,  the  founders  of  sovereign  compaoies,  lbedi»0VB0 
of  steam  engines  and  safety  lamps,  are  stimulated  in  their  meritonon  it- 
hours  by  the  personal  honours  as  well  as  the  solid  wealth  to  whiclArf 
aspire;  and  look  forward,  not  only  to  a  station  of  equality  in  theverfk#^ 
society,  but  to  a  seat  in  the  legislature  of  their  country,  andtotili4i*P|' 
ties  that  rank  them  with  the  aristocracy  of  the  land.  It  is  only,  in*"*'* 
a  free  country  that  there  is  either  encouragement  for  useful  eote^rt*.' 
i>ecurity  for  the  reward  of  perseverance.  But  we  will  not  bclemi*** 
enlarge  further  on  these  topics.  The  time  has  been,  even  since  the  fl»- 
mencement  of  our  labours,  when  we  should  have  been  ashamed  to  »" 
insistcMl  so  anxiously  on  truths  so  elementary ;  and  now  weshall  not  b^^ 
prised  to  find  that  they  are  considered  as  paradoxes. 
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In  all  that  we  have  now  said,  we  have  referred  only  to  the  absolute  go- 
vernments of  the  Continent,  and  to  those  chiefly  who  have  associated  them- 
^Ives  under  the  title  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  To  England,  we  confidently 
rust,  the  letter  of  our  observations  never  will  be  applicable ;  but  even  there, 
here  is  much  to  which  the  spirit  of  them  may  be  applied.  We,  too,  are 
leginning  a  new  era  of  economical  reform,  under  the  patronage  of  the  most 
ealous  opponents  of  popular  rights ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  credit 
ind  popularity  which  they  expect  to  derive  from  their  new  and  compulsory 
iberality  in  matters  of  trade  and  internal  regulation,  will  be  employed  to 
strengthen  their  hands  in  resisting  all  proposals  for  political  reform,  and  in 
nreakening  and  undermining  the  democratical  parts  of  the  constitution.  We 
ire  far  from  insinuating  that  they  have  adopted  these  improvements  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  this  support  to  their  Tory  principles.  They  have 
t>een  forced  upon  them,  we  do  not  doubt,  by  a  sincere  though  somewhat 
tardy  conviction  of  their  expediency ;  and  if  any  thing  could  add  to  the  honest 
satisfaction  with  which  we  look  forward  to  their  actual  adoption,  it  would 
be  the  recollection  that  they  were  first  suggested  by  that  party  in  the  state  to 
which  we  have  always  professed  our  attachment,  and  had  long  to  encounter 
the  bigoted  opposition  of  many  of  their  present  supporters.  We  hope  we 
may  be  permitted  to  regard  this  as  an  augury  of  their  future  conversion  on 
points  still  more  important ;  and,  at  all  events,  we  trust  that  the  recollection 
of  it  will  co-operate  with  the  cautions  and  warnings  we  have  now  presumed 
tM  offer,  in  inducing  the  public  to  look  with  some  distrust  on  arguments 
against  the  principle  of  reform,  from  persons  who  are  now  practical  re- 
formers, and  to  judge  somewhat  favourably  of  the  merits  of  a  cause  to  which 
the  most  enlightened  and  powerful  of  its  original  enemies  have  been  com- 
pelled to  proclaim  their  conversion. 


DESIGNS  OF  THE  HOLY  ALLIANCE.  —  STABILITY  OF  THE 
FRENCH  GOVERNMENT  UNDER  THE  BOURBON  DYNASTY.  * 

What  are  truly  the  views  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  what  the  means  by 
which  they  expect  to  obtain  them?  The  answer,  if  given  in  detail,  might 
issume  something  of  a  complicated  appearance,  because  each  government 
lias  interests  and  means  in  some  measure  peculiar  to  itself;  but  it  may  safely 
be  stated  in  general,  that  each  member  of  the  Holy  Alliance  wishes  to 
establish  and  to  preserve,  within  its  own  territory,  absolute  power  by  means 
>f  military  force,  though  each  state  may  not  act  on  its  neighbours  under  the 
influence  of  the  same  immediate  interests. 

Nations,  it  should  always  be  remembered,  exercise  on  each  other  a  very 
important  influence,  without  intending,  and  almost  without  knowing,  that 
they  do  so.  It  is  impossible  that  one  nation  should  see  another  happier, 
freer,  and  better  governed  than  itself,  without  envying  its  condition,  and 
ispiring  after  the  same  advantages.  The  mere  existence,  therefore,  of  a 
;late  enjoying  prosperity  and  good  government  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
>thers  who  do  not  enjoy  them,  must  operate  as  a  perpetual  incentive  to  re- 
form, and,  if  necessary,  to  revolution.    Either  the  happiness  of  the  former 
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muBl  be  destroyed,  therefore,  or  the  latter  mint  in  some  way  or  oikr 
rise  to  its  level ;  and  tnis,  iii  one  word,  is  the  reason  that  liberty  Gods  it  m 
difficult  to  gain  a  footing  on  the  European  continent,  and  despoUsm  in  Ame- 
rica. 

This  tendency,  however,  which  every  government  more  or  less  despotic 
has  to  surround  itself  with  others  more  degraded  than  itself,   and  tbui  te 
secure  itself  from  the  influence  of  what  it  terms  bad  esfatnpie^  must  at  bat 
meet  with  obstacles  which  are  insunnountable.    It  is  very  true,  that  oace 
the  suppression  of  Ihe  constitutional  government  of  Naples,   the  Aostria 
states  of  Italy  have  little  i-eason  to  envy  the  Neapolitans  ;  and  the  Fmek 
have  still  less  to  envy  the  fortune  of  Spain,  since  France  has  underlakei 
the  task  of  introducing  good  order  into  that  unhappy  country.     Bui  if  Ifte 
members  of  the  Holy  Alliance  wish  really  to  destroy  the  influenee  of  bad 
example,   they  must  go  a  little  farther.     The  same  principle  vhich  led 
France  to  carry  its  arms  into  Spain  should  lead  Russia  and  Austria  to  adopt 
the  same  system  with  Germany  and  France ;  for  there  is  still  eoongk  of 
liberty,  even  in  these  countries,  to  set  a  bad  example  to  Austria  and  Russia, 
and  it  is  still  worse  with  England.    The  influence  of  the  press  is  also  a  sbtMig 
bond  of  union  among  nations ;  and  until  the  despotic  sovereigns  of  tbeGMH 
tinent  succeed  in  unteaching  their  subjects  t/^  read,  they  never  can  believe 
themselves  secure  from  its  operation,  while  England  and  America  preserve 
their  liberty. 

The  ultimate  consequences  of  the  Holy  Alliance  are  likely,  we  (khik,  io 
be  very  diflerent  from  those  which  are  contemplated  either  by  ils  enemies 
orb  y  its  members ;  although,  at  first  sight,  we  admit  that  they  are  Vn^  with 
alarm  and  danger.  In  despotic  states,  the  fear  of  insurrection  is,  in  tiutb, 
the  only  check  upon  the  monarch  and  his  deputies ;  and  were  this  dieck 
once  withdrawn,  there  is  no  excess  to  which  they  might  not  abandon  ibrD- 
selves  with  impunity.  Now,  the  Holy  Alliance  does  seem,  for  the  time,  fa^ 
secure  its  members  from  any  apprehension  of  popular  commotions.  Eacfa 
state  requires  only  to  have  at  hand  a  force  sufficient  to  prevent  surpri^.  iftl 
she  may  then  bid  defiance  to  insurrection  ;  for  she  knows  she  is  surranfed 
by  an  immense  foreign  army,  ready  to  pour  in  upon  her  on  the  Grst  aanl. 
It  is  thus  thai  Spain  is  kept  in  check  by  the  armies  of  France ;  Italv  bv 
those  of  the  house  of  Austria ;  Germany  by  the  troops  of  Russia  and  Auairii'; 
while  France  herself  is  surrounded  by  all  the  armies  of  £uTt>pe,  and  fc 
experience  she  lias  acquired  must  have  taught  her  not  rashly  to  profufa 
their  hostility.  Thus  each  government,  conscious  of  its  security  against  te 
consequences  of  public  discontent,  subject  to  no  law,  consulting  no  opiiM, 
and  checked  by  no  vain  scruples  of  morality,  may  indulge  its  wishes 
restraint.  The  Ring  of  Spain,  restored  to  his  power,  may  execofe 
whom  he  caressed  the  evening  before — the  King  of  Portugal  may 
his  friends,  and  load  with  favours  the  men  whom  he  denounced  as  poUt 
enemies — the  King  of  France  may  proscribe  those  whom  he  has  parmeil, 
and  swear  eternal  fidelity  to  the  charter,  and  trample  it  under  foot  once 
at  least  in  every  year— the  King  of  Prussia,  after  exciting  his  subfeds  to 
resist  a  foreign  yoke  by  the  promise  of  a  constitution,  may  shut  up  hi  ift 
stale  prisons  any  one  who  happens  to  have  a  more  retentive  memory  fttm 
himself — and  tlie  Emperor  of  Austria  may  imprison  or  put  to  death,  MHs 
pleasure,  those  who  have  been  convicted  of  attachment  to  their  countary  ; — 
all  of  them,  in  short,  may,  with  apparent  impunity,  violate  their  engageoMml*, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  accuse  their  subjects  of  treachery ! 
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The  new  relations  which  the  Hol^  Alliance  has  established  among  the 
tontinenta!  governments  have  not  only  changed  the  ancient  order  of  things, 
ml  altered  the  old  meaning  of  words.  A  king  who  obeys  the  general  la^s 
»f  society,  and  respects,  either  through  choice  or  necessity,  the  rulers  of 
ustice,  is  «»  r^  esclave;  but  a  king  who  comes  in  the  train  of  a  foreign 
irmy,  or  mingles  with  a  faction  which  owes  its  triumph  to  military  force, 
»  uu  rai  libre-^-^  if  the  liberty  of  a  king  consisted  only  in  his  power  of 
loing  wrong !  To  break  an  oath  which  has  been  extorted  by  despotism^ 
B  treason ;  but  to  violate  the  oath  which  binds  the  monarch  lo  govern  ac- 
iording  to  the  laws,  is  a  noble  assertion  of  liberty,  even  though  the  violator 
hould  be  alsp  the  author  of  the  laws  1 

The  operations  of  the  Holy  Alliance  are  not  confined  to  the  suppression 
4  popular  movements.  It  is  its  object  also  to  counteract  every  attempt  on 
he  part  of  any  of  its  members  to  ameliorate  the  national  institutions.  Tlie 
Cing  of  Naples,  when  surrounded  by  his  brethren  at  Uio  Congress,  declares 
hat  the  promises  ho  had  made  to  his  subjects  were  intentionally  false;  that 
le  had  sworn  fidelity  to  the  constitution,  oniy  to  secure  (o  himself  the  means 
>f  subverting  it — ^that  he  had  promised  to  the  Neapolitans  to  attend  the 
llongress,  to  avert  the  storm  with  which  their  liberlies  were  threatened,  but 
hat,  in  fact,  he  came  there  only  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  an  Austrian 
irmy  lo  stifle  them  in  blood.  The  King  of  Spain,  who  styled  himself  free 
n  the  midst  of  the  Cortes,  called  himself  equally  free  when  placed  by  the 
l<>cnch  in  the  hands  of  his  confessor  and  the  army  of  the  Faith — ^and  re- 
fracted at  once  every  thing  he  had  asserted  before.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
ietcrmine  which  of  these  declarations— or  whether  any  of  them — ^was  true : 
>ut  we  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  had  the  constitution  of  Spain,  of  Por- 
ugal,  and  of  Naples,  been  framed  spontaneously  by  the  sovereigns  of  these 
countries — had  they  really  emanated,  in  the  language  of  the  Holy  Allies,  from 
he  free  grace  of  their  monarchs, — Ihey  would  not,  on  that  account,  have 
)oen  less  certainly  overthrown  by  that  apostolical  brotherhood.  We  are 
|uite  willing  to  believe,  tliat  the  Emperor  of  Austria  has  a  great  afiection 
or  the  King  of  Naples ;  that  he  feels  a  personal  gratification  in  seeing  him 
exercising  an  unlimited  power  ever  his  subjects,  and  disposing  at  his  pleasure 
>f  their  persons  and  property .  But  we  must  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  he 
s  influenced  hmtW^  by  fraternal  regard  when  he  marches  his  armies  into  the 
Neapolitan  territory.  These  royal  penchants  are  unknown,  even  in  romance. 
The  case  is  the  same  with  regard  to  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  the  French. 
iVe  have  no  doubt  that  there  exists  a  strong  personal  sympathy  between 
Louis  and  his  cousin  of  Spain,  and  that  the  French  ministry  are  strongly 
itlached  to  the  government  of  Spain  and  the  soldiers  of  the  Faith.  But  we 
annot  quite  believe  thatLouisXVIii.  and  hif^  ministers  would  have  wasted 
nen  and  money  merely  to  restore  to  Ferdinand  and  his  monkish  associates 
he  pleasures  of  arbitrary  power? — lo  enable  him,  for  example,  lo  proscribe 
he  Constitutionalists,  and  lohangKiego  on  a  gallows  sixty  feet  high? — 
No.  The  real  object  of  Austria  and  the  Holy  Alliance  in  overturning  the 
constitutional  government  of  Naples,  and  restoring  arbitrary  power,  was  to 
lestroy  what  they  term  **  moral  contagion  ;" — to  withdraw  from  the  other 
Italian  states  the  dangerous  spectacle  of  a  more  just  and  protecting  govern- 
(nent.  Had  the  constitution  of  Naples  continued  (o  exist,  they  felt  that  the 
rest  of  Italy  must  either  have  shaken  o(T  the  yoke  of  Austria,  or  obtained 
from  it  a  similar  constitution.  In  the  same  way,  the  object  of  the  Frencli 
ministry,  and  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  in  making  war  on  Spain,  was  (o  put  a 
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stop  to  another  of  these  sources  of  moral  ooDtagion,  and  to  ssto 
from  the  demoralising  influence  of  a  National  Assembly,  which  veoUired  le 
tliink  for  itself,  and  to  consult  the  interests  of  its  oounlry. 

It  was  of  no  consequence,  in  this  question,  whether  the  kings  of  Spaa 
and  of  Naples  had  acted  freely  and  voluntarily,  or  not.    Had  the  eomiH 
tutions  of  these  countries  emanated  from  their  soyereigns  and  their  nunisieif 
alone,  would  this  have  in  any  way  affected  the  existence  of  the  fnofuiem- 
tagion  which  was  dreaded  by  the  Holy  Alliance?    Could  it  have  preveoletf 
the  unreformed  governments  from  becoming  unpopular  by  the  contrast,  or 
lessened  the  disposition  of  their  subjects  to  amend  them  ?     On  the  cootnrr. 
its  effects  must  have  been  to  increase  these  tendencies,  by  increasing  tbeir 
confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  the  new  governments.  The  wars  againstSpna 
and  Naples  then  would  have  equally  taken  place,  had  the  consUtDtioai  of 
these  states  been  framed  by  their  kings.  The  Holy  Alliance  would  sCitf  fete 
declared,  without  hesitation,  that  these  monarchs  had  not  heen  Jree-,  and,  is 
order  to  restore  them  to  liberty,  would  have  placed  them  in  the  hands  cl 
military  keepers  of  their  own.    The  consequence  to  be  dravm  from  this  is 
indeed  a  fearful  one, — that  evcry'^member  of  the  Holy  Alliance  is  perfectly 
at  liberty  to  destroy  the  laws  of  his  country,  if  they  are  good ;  bot  iJiaC  no 
one  can  venture  to  ameliorate  them,  however  wretched  they  may  be.    The 
Prussian  government,  for  instance,  may  destroy  the  few  good  Ul^ws  that  are 
still  to  be  found  in  that  kingdom ;  but  the  first  attempt  to  grant  to  its  subyeds 
the  long-promised  constitution  would  be  the  signal  for  the  immetfiafe  advance 
of  the  armies  of  the  Holy  Alliance  to  break  the  fetters  which  goTemmenl 
had  voluntary  agreed  to  wear.    And  thus  the  progress  of  civUisaUoo  on  ihe 
Continent  must  ultimately  be  determined  by  the  condition  of  the  rudest  and 
most  barbarous  of  its  communities,  and  every  thing  brought  at  last  to  the 
level  of  Russia,  of  Austria,  of  Hungary,  and  of  conquered  and  cornipted 
Poland ! 

The  Holy  Alliance,  while  it  thus  links  governments  more  closely  to^Hker, 
does  all  it  can  to  separate  and  keep  asunder  their  subjects,  AuA  to  kecppv^ry 
nation  in  the  dark  as  to  the  true  sentiments  and  condition  of  eTervi 
By  the  help  of  alien  bills  and  passports,  no  person  can  trayel  or 
any  state  without  the  express  permission  of  its  rulers.  The  subjects  of 
monarch  are  marked,  like  cattle,  with  their  master's  mark;  and  flie^ 
masters  have  agreed  to  stop  and  deliver  up  any  runaways  that  may  be  foaad 
on  their  premises.  More  than  one  Englishman  has  already  been  fjienalcd 
from  visiting  France,  because  his  political  opinions  happenie^l  io  dilier  fron 
those  of  the  Vicomte  de  Chateaubriand.  We  have  lately  seen  an  exqoeite 
specimen  of  the  style  in  which  political  excommunications  are  now  issoed  bv 
the  head  of  the  holy  brotherhood ;  and  the  truth  is,  that  there  are  stales  m 
Europe  where  a  traveller  is  even  less  secure  than  among  savages ;  ofiless  he 
be  protected  by  that  happy  ignorance  or  apathy  to  which  the  pious  r^ofi^- 
derates  are  labouring  to  reduce  their  subjects,  and  which  the  Emperar  of 
Austria  so  warmly  recommends  to  his  academicians. 

But  it  is  in  their  commercial  relations  that  this  national  separaCioB  hcpm 
chiefly  to  be  felt,  and  threatens  daily  to  become  more  sensible.  The  Holy 
Alliance  has  not  been  entered  into  for  mere  vanity;  nor  is  the  poaaeasMB  M 
absolute  power  coveted  for  purposes  of  ostentation.  It  profesees, 
to  act  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity ;  and  every  step  it  takes  is 
dience  to  the  decrees  of  Providence  \ — but  when  we  look  beyond  tfait 
mystical  jargon,  we  perceive  that  its  object  isof  a  less  spiritual  nafi^re. 
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iuidget  is  still  the  chief  consideration.  Money  is  still  the  master-spirit  that 
Mils  in  motion  the  diplomatists  of  the  Congress — the  generals  that  march  to 
the  destruction  of  Spain,  the  disinterested  Champions  of  the  Faith,  and  the 
iiinisters  who  mount  the  tribune  to  deliver  Homilies  in  the  style  of  Atala. 
To  make  the  revenue  as  large  as  possible,  and  to  pocket  as  much  of  it  as  pos- 
sible, is  the  universal  principle  of  action.  The  French  Ultras  triumphed 
>ver  Spain;  and  the  first  speecb  they  made  to  their  master  was  simply  this, 
"  Sire,  le  clergy  demande  de  I'argent ;  et  la  fidelity  vous  prie  de  ne  pas  ou- 
blier  que  vous  lui  en  avez  promi.'"^ 

The  Holy  Alliance,  then,  must  have  money — and  they  must  have  much 
money.  For  this  purpose  taxes  are  necessary;  and  these  taxes  have,  all 
over  the  Continent,  at  least,  had  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  commercial' 
mtercourse  with  other  nations.  Since  taxes  have  multiplied  in  France,  for 
instance,  the  French  Government  has  been  obliged  to  impose  importation 
duties  on  foreign  articles,  so  heavy,  as  almost  to  amount  to  a  prohibition. 
And  thus,  while  the  progress  of  political  economy  should  convince  nations 
that  they  are  mutually  interested  in  exchanging  their  commodities,  and  that* 
all  prohibitory  laws  must  sooner  or  later  be  fatal  to  commerce ;  the  wasteful 
expenditure  of  governments,  and  their  ignorant  exactions,  place  a  barrier 
between  the  natiods  of  Europe,  and  tend  to  render  every  kind  of  commer- 
cial intercourse  impossible. 

The  most  alarming  consideration,  however,  of  all,  is,  that  the  force  which 
the  Holy  AlHance  is  enabled  to  wield,  would  seem  to  render  its  operation 
irresistible  and  eternal.  According  to  the  calculation  of  M.  de  Pradt,  the 
governments  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  have  at  least  fifteen  hundred 
thousand  troops  at  their  disposal ;  and  if  we  add  to  this  number  about 
300,000  which  France  can  command,  together  with  the  supplies  from  the 
smaller  States,  which  follow  in  the  rear  of  the  great — if  we  consider,  that 
ID  none  of  the  Continental  States  do  there  exist  any  institutions  by  which 
the  action  of  this  power  can  be  controlled-^  that  in  all  of  them  the  govern- 
ments direct  arbitrarily  the  course  of  general  education— and  that  the  clergy 
uniformly  co-operate  with  the  government,  and  give  the  sanctions  of  re- 
ligion to  the  maxims  of  despotism— -we  shall  indeed  be  struck  with  terror 
at  the  colossal  power  which  is  thus  arrayed  on  the  side  of  tyranny,  and 
the  absolute  helplessness  of  those  who  are  its  victims;  and  can  hardly  help 
fearing  that  Europe  is  destined  to  follow  the  example  of  Asia,  and  to  become 
the  prey  of  a  few  despots  and  their  satellites. 

We  state  these  things,  however,  rather  to  show  that  we  are  aware  of  the 
dangers  to  which  liberty  is  exposed,  than  to  inspire  any  doubt  of  her  ulti- 
matetrinmpb.  The  grounds  of  our  confidence  in  her  cause  we  have  re^ 
oently  explained  at  some  length,  in  our  observations  on  the  present  policy 
and  {future  fate  of  arbitrary  governments  f;  and  we  shall  not  now  resume 
them.  The  sum  is,  tiiat  knowledge  is  indestructible,  and  that  liberty  is  in- 
separable from  knowledge;  and  that  all  the  interests  which  support  the 
eause  of  tyranny  must  gradually  wear  away,  while  those  which  point  to 
freedom  must  increase  in  the  progress  of  civilisation.  The  Holy  Allies 
themsdves  have  an  instinctive. and  painful  sense  of  this  great  truth;  and 
bave  banded  together  accordingly,  much  more  from  a  sense  of  their  weak-« 
■ess  than  from  the  pride  of  their  strength.  What,  indeed,  is  their  alliance, 
Init  a  amtraet  qf  mutual  asaumnce  against  great  and  imminent  perilsl 

*  Address  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
t  VoK  XMjxi.  p.  MB,  «j;o.  ' 
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-what  eke  the  true  meaniag  of  their  atrocioiis  engagemenls,  when 
(o  plaiu  language?    It  ig  worth  while  to  look  a  litUeat  this,  that  we 
thj  better  feel  both  the  enormity  of  tlicir  pretensioog,  and  fhe  impoMlMfilj 
of  their  permanent  mccess.    Had  this  celebnrfed  contract;  ioslead  of  bcai^ 
framed  by  a  Jesuit,  been  drawn  up  in  explicit  terms  by  a  notary,  it 
have  run  pretty  much  as  follows  :  —  **  We,  the  parlies  hereto  su 
legitimate  sovereigns  and  absolute  masters  of  our  respective  kingjdoms,  coa- 
sidering  that  the  people  of  all  countries  have  a  diseased  appetite  for  fteedon, 
and  are  sometimes  bold  enough  to  revolt  against  the  commaods  of  Ikdr 
masters, — and  that  in  consequence  of  this  evil  propensity,  it  has  happfifrf 
more  than  once  that  certain  kings  have  lost  their  crowns,  aod  beea  de/imi 
of  (heir  legitimate  possessions;  that  the  house  of  Tarquio,  for  esampfe,  m 
driven  from  Rome  on  certain  frivolous  pretences,  thereby  oocaaaoniig  av 
anarchy  of  several  centuries;  and  that,  even  after  the  resloratioo  of  k^gilH 
mate  order  by  4he  Caesars,  this  spirit  of  insubordination  still  continiiodt» 
manifest  itself,  to  the  great  injury  and  damage  of  Nero,  Olho, 
and  sundry  other  lawful  sovereigns.     Considering  also,   tliat,  in 
times,  examples  no  less  fatal  have  occurred;  ti|st  the  English  have  bmkbtd 
the  house  of  Stuart,  for  no  better  reason,  than  that  a  prince  of  tliit  fasM/y, 
ip  the  exercise  of  bis  undoubted  rights,  proposed  to  compel  his  people  Is 
think  as  he  did,  and  to  give  up  to  his  disposal  th^  persons  aod  propeily, 
which  treasonable  condoct,  on  the  part  of  the  English,  was  aggiavatod  by 
the  circumstance,  that  the  said  prince,  in  the  plenitude  of  h»  goodoem,  did 
admit  that  he  was  responsible  to  God  for  the  exercise  of  hm  sM  iegitimBie 
power;  that  the  house  of  Bourbon  in  the  same  manner  fell  a  victim,  mote 
lately,  to  the  spirit  of  rebellion,  and  might  have  forfeited  for  ever  iSsVe^ti- 
mate  authority,  had  it  not  been  /twice  replaced  on  the  throne  by  the  bayo- 
nets of  the  allied  armies.     Considering,  farther,  that  it  has  for  some  tia^ 
past  been  treasonably  published  and  proclaimed,  that  (he  people  are  not  ife 
Absolute  property  of  their  sovereigns,   but  are  masters  of  dieir  property, 
their  persons,  their  consciences,  and  their  industry,  with  other  lake  mi 
sophistical  maxims  of  >he  same  nature,  dangerous  to  the  security  ofaflfMd 
government;  and  that  the  subjecU  of  certain  states  have  carried  diar  as- 
dacious  pretensions  so  far,  as  to  demand  certain  deeds,  called  ConstihSioBi, 
with  the  view  of  circumscribing  the  power  of  dieir  august  sorereigis:— 
We,  the  high  contracting  parties,  have  entered  into  a  contract  of  nuMaal  a^ 
surance  against  tlie  insubordination  of  our  subjects,  lo  the  oflTect,  and  of  Ibr 
kenoor  following;  viz. 

"  Primo,  We  hereby  guarantee  to  each  other  the  full  and  entire 
of  abs(^ute  power  over  our  respective  subjects;  and  if  any  of  the 
shall  not,  at  present,  be  in  the  possession  of  such  power,  the  others 
bind  themselves  to  assist  him  in  obtaining  it. 

"  Secundo,  If  it  shall  at  any  time  happen  (hat  the  people  sboald 
symptoms  of  revolt,  either  on  account  of  their  inability  to  pay 
their  refusal  to  conform  to  a  religion  which  they  believe  to  be  false,  or 
alleged  invasion  of  thetr  persons  or  property  or  any  other  vaio  aod 
lous  pretext  of  the  saitie  kind,  we,  the  hi^i  contracting  parties, 
engage  to  employ  the  whole  of  our  joint  forces  lo  redaee  and 
the  said  subjects  to  their  obedience,  and  to  re^*establish  their 
the  full  exercise  of  his  absolute  and  legitimate  rights, 

**  Tertio,  If  for  any  of  the  reasons  above  mentioned,  or  any  other 
sons  whatever,  any  peijple  shall  demand  from  their  sovereign,  uiKkr  thr 
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flame  of  CoDslitotion,  any  political  organisation  cafwiblo  of  limiting  tlio 
powers  of  the  king  or  his  ministers,  the  high  contracting  parties  engage  to 
assist  the  prince  so  situated,  to  deliver  him  from  all  eompulsion,  and  to 
furnish  him  with  such  a  force  as  shall  enable  him  to  proscribe  all  malecon- 
tents,  to  confiscate  their  property,  and  to  put  to  deatfi  ail  those  with  whom 
he  may  be  dissaslisfied,  especially  if  Ihey  pretend  to  have  assisted  him  in  hi» 
distress^  or  to  have  receiv(^d  from  him  oaths  and  assurances  of  gratitude  and 
friendship. 

"  Quarto,  Each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  binds  himself  to  the  rest 
•to  maintain  absolute  power  in  its  full  vigour  within  his  own  dominions  : 
and  should  any  one  or  more  of  the  said  parties  be  prevailed  on  to  limit  his 
power  by  laws  or  constitutions,  the  others  hei^eby  engage,  instantly  to  de- 
clare him  enslaved ;  and,  with  or  without  his  consent,  to  deliver  him  from' 
bondage  as  soon  as  possible. 

"  Quinio,  Each  of  the  high  oontracting  parlies  engages  to  support  a  suf- 
ficient army  for  the  assistance  of  all  kings  in  distress,  who  feel  themselves 
trammelled  in  the  exercise  of  their  legitimate  power,  by  the  fetters  of  a 
Constitution.". 

Such  in  substance  is  the  deed,  which  has  received  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  and  which  its  authors  have  placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  t  It  amounts  plainly  to  an  uneonditiodal  engagement,  on  the 
part  of  the  Continental  Sovereigns,  to  assist  each  other  against  their  subjects 
in  ever;  event,  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  revolt,  since  there 
is  no  tribunal  to  judge  between  tne  prince  and  the  people.  But  is  it  possible 
that  such  a  compact  should  be  lasting?  or  that  the  result  of  a  contest  be- 
tween nations  and  rulers  should  long.be  doubtful?  In  their  first  exultation 
over  the  completed  scheme,  and,  white  still  profiting  by  the  reasonable  union 
into  which  they  were  driven  by  their  fears  of  Napoleon,  their  designs  may 
appear  practicable,  and  may  even  be  attended  with  some  success.  But  in 
the  nature  of  things  this  combination  cannot  be  permanent ;  and  is  even 
likely,  we  think,  to  precipitate  those  very  dianges  which  it  was  devised  to 
prevent. 

In  addition  to  the  discontents  that  spring  naturallf  from  oppression  and 
misgovemment,  it  is  plain  that,  by  this  system,  there  will  be  added  in  every 
country  the  still  fiercer  and  more  ungovernable  discontent  which  aris(4 
from  the  impatience  of  foreign  interference,  and  tlie  intolerable  hidignity  of 
being  dragooned  into  slavery  on  their  own  soil,  by  strangers  whom  they 
detest  and  despise. .  Even  the  sovereigns  who  retain,  along  with  their  love^ 
of  power,  the  least  spark  of  that  pride  and  national  partiality  which  oftea 
attends  it,  must  share  in  this  feeling,  and  come  at  last  to  disdain  being  in- 
debted for  their  authority  to  the  arms  and  the  insolence  of  Grangers.    It  is 
obvious  too,  Uiat  though  there  is  a  fine  appearance  of  cordiality  among  tbose^ 
new  allies,  in  this  their  honey*moon  of  endearment,  causes  of  disunion  and 
quarrel  will  inevitably  arise  in  no  long  time,  from  those  very  principles  of 
aajust  aggression  and  uncontrolled  self-will,  in  which  they  now  abet  each 
other.    And  what  then  will  be  the  condition  of  those  unhappy  princes,. 
who,  from  an  undue  love  of  power,  have  thrown  away  the  only  safe  or  na- 
tural means  of  maintaining  it?    How  many  base  compliances  and  painful 
sacrifices  must  they  submit  to,  at  the  hands  of  those  who  can  plausibly  re- 
proach them  with  having  saved  them  from  the  merited  resentment  of  their 
subjects?  or  with  what  hopes  can  they  at  last  appeal  to  (hat injured  people, 
wlK>m  th^y  had  not  only  of  theniselvcs  oppressed,  but  subjected  to  that  last 
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humiliatidn,  of  binding  them  in  foreign  shackles?  Even  while  there  is  peate 
between  the  governments,  there  must  be  hostility  between  the  nations,— 
and  even  between  the  native  and  the  foreign  troops,  vfhoeefaHU  efforts  are 
necessary  to  repress  their  discontent.     This  is  already  apparent  in  Spain, 
the  first  and  the  easiest  experiment  on  which  the  Allies  have  ventured.  If 
these  things  are  done  in  the  green  leaf,  what  shall  it  be  in  the  dry  ?    Or,  is 
it  not  obvious  that  tyrannical  thrones,  instead  of  being  made  more  secoie 
by  this  contrivance,  will  ultimately  be  exposed  to  a  double  measure  of  iue- 
curily?     In  their  natural  state,  the  threat  of  foreign  aggression  lends  to 
unite  the  rulers  and  the  subjects,  by  their  common  feelings  of  national  pride 
and  antipathy.    But  now,  the  ruler  is  himself  identified  with  the  foteigDen, 
and  hated  as  their  unnatural  instigator  against  the  honour  and  the  ri^of 
his  people.    Whenever  their  extraneous  support  is  withdrawn,  therdare, 
the  goyernmeni  must  Jull;  and,  while  the  provocation  to  revolt  is  thns  im- 
measurably increased,  the  sovereign  is  made  absolutely  dependent  w  the 
caprice  and  folly  of  an  unprincipled  ally. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  either,  that  those  armies,  on  which  Ihe 
whole  system  continually  depends,  are  not^except  perhaps  in  Rnaaa 
mere  tools  or  machines,  that  must  necessarily  obey  the  hand  that  moves 
them.  They  too  are  men,  and  in  some  measure  citizens ;  and  most  share  ut 
the  lights  that  are  growing  all  over  the  world.  Their  very  interchange muA 
hasten  this  illumination.  The  soldiers  of  Russia  must  become  less  apt  in- 
struments oipure  despotism  for  their  services  in  France  and  Germany :  and 
the  more  enlightened  troops  of  these  nations  can  scarcely  return  from  a 
mission  into  more  degraded  regions,  without  being  deeply  impressed  with 
the  miseries  and  dangers  of  tyranny. 

Accordingly,  the  holy  Allies  themselves  are  plainly  distrustful  of  the  suf- 
ficiency of  that  force,  by  the  magnitude  of  which  the  friends  of  liberty  are 
so  much  disconcerted.     This  proceeds  no  doubt  from  their  conscionsnesi. 
both  of  the  terrible  force  their  proceedings  are  necessarily  raising  up  to  op- 
pose it,  and  of  the  unsoundness  of  a  great  part  of  that  which  looks  so  far- 
midable  at  a  distance.  Nothing  indeed,  we  apprehend,  is  so  fallacions  as  flu! 
appearance  of  stability  by  which  those  governments  are  now  surrounM,  cr 
that  air  of  contented  submission  which  seems  to  hang  over  their  subjeds. 
They  are  all  in  truth  rotten  at  the  heart;  and  not  to  be  relied  on,  e^an 
those  quarters  in  which  their  apparent  strength  is  most  imposing.   They 
know  this,  too,  well  enough*-and  this  is  the  key  to  their  conlederalioM 
and  corruptions— their  pitiful  severities  and  contemptible  alarms.  M.  dr 
Pradt  has  disclosed  something  of  this  as  to  some  of  those  powers — butheh* 
said  nothing  of  France— hitherto  the*  most  active  and  enterprising  of  ike 
whole,  and  undoubtedly  the  most  formidable  for  wealth,  talent,  and  miStay 
genius.    It  is  worth  while,  therefore,  to  consider  a  little  in  detiail  the 
state  of  its  present  government,  and  tlie  actual  strength  and  security  of 
system,  which  seems,  for  the  moment,  to  have  triumphed  over  all 
sition.    In  the  course  of  this  examination,  we  shall  probably  be  ahleto 
plain  the  grounds  on  which  we  hold  the  Holy  Alliance  to  be  big  with  ~ 
to  its  authors,  more  satisfactorily  than  by  following  out  any  farther  the  ge- 
neral observations  in  which  we  have  hitherto  been  engaged. 

Were  we  to  judge  of  the  inconstancy  of  the  French  nation  from  the  vnirf; 
of  governments  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  since  the  Revolotioa,  it 
would  be  dificult  to  speak  of  it  in  terms  of  sufficient  reprobation.  Al 
time,  the  enthusiastic  admirers  and  defenders  of  American '" 
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Other,  the  partisans  of  a  constitaiiooal  monarchy; — sometimes  idolising  the 
brilliancy  of  a  military  despotism,  sometimes  recalling  the  dreams  of  chiy^ry, 
and  regretting  its  ancient  aristocracy, — it  seemed  to  receive,  vvith  equal 
delight,  the  Monarchical  constitution  1791, — the  Directorial  constitution  of 
1795,— the  Military  constitution  of  1800— and  the  Charter  of  181 «.  On  the 
return  of  Bonaparte  from  Elba,  in  the  month  of  May,  1815,  the  Chamber 
of  Representatiyes  were  Liherah  to  a  man.  When  the  Bourbons  re-entered 
Paris,  three  months  afterwards,  they  were  all  ArisiocraiB  I  At  the  elections 
01*1818  and  1819,  none  but  Liberals  were  returned.  In  182A  tlie  deputies 
were  all  Ultras, 

After  this,  it  may  appear  a  little  extravagant  to  say,  that  we  belieye  that 
there  has  always  existed,  and  does  now  exist,  in  the  great  body  of  the 
French  nation,  a  pretty  firm  and  unalterable  adherence  to  those  principles 
and  opinions  which  the  growing  intelligence  of  the  last  century  had  been  long 
maturing;  and  which  broke  out,  perhaps,  under  unfayourable  circum- 
stances, at  the  era  of  the  Revolution.  Yet  such  we  believe  to  be  the  fact ; 
and  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  country,  will  be  the  readiest  to 
agree  with  us.  It  is  to  be  sure  impossible,  that  in  any  nation  there  can  exist 
an  absolute  unity  of  opinion.  Every  where  there  must  be  differences  in  for- 
tune, in  rank,  in  education,  in  religion,  and,  above  all,  in  political  opinion. 
If  these  differences  exist  even  in  the  smallest  societies,  they  must  be  pecu- 
liarly visible  in  a  nation  containing  thirty  millions  of  inhabitants,  where  the 
Tory  languages  of  thedilTerenl  provinces  are  distinct,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
one  can  scarcely  understand  that  of  another.  Every  feeling,  and  every 
opinion  which  has  been  manifested  during  the  last  thirty-five  years,  con- 
tinues, we  believe,  to  exist  pretty  much  to  the  same  extent  as  everin  France ; 
though  the  course  of  events  has,  at  different  times,  brought  different  parties 
more  prominently  into  view.  The  nation  has  always  appeared  to  take  a 
colour  from  the  ruling  party ;  but,  under  the  name  of  the  nation,  these 
nvere,  in  reality,  merely  the  adherents  of  the  conquering  party— the  rest 
were  compelled  to  be  silent.  Bonaparte,  on  his  return  from  Elba,  saw  his 
palace  surrounded  by  10,000  or  12,000  men,  who  came  there  to  join  in  his 
triumph,  or  to  satisfy  their  curiosity.  Three  months  afterwards  the  Bour- 
bons were  attended  by  a  crowd  of  the  same  kind,  ready  to  applaud  their 
fiuccess,  or  anxious  to  see  what  sort  of  figure  they  made  among  the  Allies  who 
bad  brought  them  back  from  Ghent.  But  does  this  prove  any  inconsistency 
or  fluctuation  in  national  opinions?  Not  in  the  least.  It  shows  only,  that 
in  a  eity  containing  600,000  or  700,000  inhabitants,  there  are  some  who 
are  adherents  of  Bonaparte,  some  who  are  attached  to  the  Bourbons,  some 
who  are  amused  by  any  spectacle,  and  some  who  are  ready  to  sell  their 
applauses  to  the  highest  bidder.  But  no  one  of  these,  we  conceive,  are 
entitled  to  stand  for  the  nation. 

In  France,  we  should  never  forget  that  the  state  of  the  community  has 
always  been  yery  different  from  that  of  England.  When  their  Revolution 
took  place,  all  popular^  institutions  had  long  been  swept  away  by  the 
usurpations  of  the  Crown.  There  were  no  municipal  administrations — no 
popular  elections — ^no  kind  of  deliberative  assembly — nothing  but  a  few 
^corporations,  without  unity  or  connexion,  fit  only  to  impose  additional 
fetters  on  industry,  and  which  the  people  were  ready  to  abolish  as  soon  as 
they  had  the  power.  This  total  want  of  political  institutions  in^oduced  a 
correspondii^  absence  of  all  constitutional  habits.  The  first  assembly  was 
therefore  obliged  to  organise  every  thing — from  the  municipality  of  the 
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SfQftliesl  village  to  the  powers  of  the  sovefeign  aod  his  minidlers ;  and  it » 
true  enough,  that  they  were  disposed  to  use  this  power  bo  as  to  toaure  liie 
triumph  of  the  particular  opinions  they  entertained ;  and  their  example  te 
been  followed  by  every  government  which  has  succeeded  it  for  the  space  of 
Uurty  years.    Esch  has  made  iU  arrangements  according  to  its  own  pecaii» 
views,  and  brought  into  power  the  men  who  appeared  most  favourable  tails 
designs.   But  the  popularity,  and  consequently  the  stability,  of  ^¥eriiiiieiil, 
is  never  to  be  judged  of  by  the  sentiments  of  those  who  oonduct  it,  eidicra 
the  executive  departments,  or  in  the  legislative  assemblies;   but  by  one  or 
other  of  those  criteria :: — 1st,  by  the  degree  of  influence  which  ihepitplemt 
allowed  to  possess  in  elections— which  may  be  called  the  theoretical  M; 
and,  2dly,  the  usual  or  uniform  result  of  political  dissensions,  when  the  ail 
of  foreign  troops  has  not  been  called  in  to  settle  the  dispute-— which  k  Ike 
test  of  practice.    Circumstances  may  concur  to  throw  doubt  upoa  At  in- 
dications of  either  of  these  tests,  taken  separately — ^but  where  tbey  eoiacide, 
and  especially  for  any  considerable  period  of  time,  the  coDclusion  maybe 
taken  as  infallible. 

Were  we  to  estimate  the  strength  of  the  ruling  party  in  France,  fran  the 
number  of  its  adherents  who  hold  office,  or  sit  in  the  legialative  bodies,  we 
should  suppose  it  to  be  immense.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  jodl^e  of  it  by 
past  events,  by  the  numbers  of  its  avowed  opponents,  and  by  fbe  cSmH 
which  it  is  compelled  to  make  to  preserve  its  ascendency,  we  shonld  soon  be 
convinced  that  its  weakness  is  really  extreme,  and  that  the  fabrvc  o/ govern* 
ment  is  liable  to  be  overthrown  by  the  slightest  accident.  Many  peq>le  are 
inclined  io  believe,  that  it  is  to  the  Revolution  that  the  ovetihrow  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  the  minute  division  of  landed  property,  are  to  be  ascribed ; 
but  ootliing  can  be  more  erroneous.  It  was  not  tlie  philosophers  nor  the 
Jacobins  that  destroyed  the  power  of  the  nobility ;  it  was  legitiniate  kin^^ 
and  their  ministers,  Louis  XIII.  and  XIV.,  Cardinal  Rich^ieu  and  their 
successors.  In  1789,  the  true  aristocratic  influence  was  already  extinct ;  Ik 
Constituent  Assembly  merely  proclaimed  its  fall ;  and  abolisiicd  Ihe  mmt, 
when  the  thing  itseli  had  ceased  to  exist.  The  slender  remnant  of  ariiliH 
cracy,  the  possessors  of  tiames  once  potent,  were  so  sensible  of  their  hel^ 
lessness,  that  they  made  no  attempt  to  resist  the  torrent.  Some,  ufaose 
talents  and  virtues  gave  them  an  influence  independent  of  their  rank,  at 
onoe  dedared  for  the  new  order  of  things ;  others  submitted  in  silence,  or 
sought  refuge  in  the  ranks  of  foreign  armies — but  none  attempted  a^ 
position.  France  had  afterwards  to  sustain  a  war  of  twenty-Gve  years;  hi 
in  all  her  vicissitudes  of  victory  and  defeat,  the  parly  which  is  now  the  ralaf 
one  remained  unnoticed,— or  was  known  only  as  the  tool  of  foreigneis,  aai^ 
following  in  the  wake  of  their  armies. 

A  deputy  of  the  opposition  has  said,  that  the  Bourbons  were  rceemi 
with  distrust  by  the  French  nation  in  iSlA ;  but  tliis,  we  think ,  is  a 
The  members  of  the  old  National  Assemblies— the  possessors  of 
property,  who  remembered  the  old  regime^  might  pcrhips  feel 
trust ;  but  the  bidk  of  the  nation,  thos^  who  had  taken  no  leading  paitialbe 
early  events  of  the  Revolution,  and  those  whose  reccdleciions  did  bA 
extend  forty  years  back,  were  certainly  influenced  by  no  such  feelin|9.  Tkt 
former  had  forgotten  tlie  Bourbons  entirely ;  the  latter  had  never  knava 
ihem.  It  was  a  singular  spectacle  to  see,  on  tlie  first  restoration,  sooie  ti 
Iho  old  partisans  of  liie  liunily  labouring  to  excite  the  enthusiasm  of  llir 
people  for  their  ancient  masters ;  and  to  mark  the  nawete  and  indiOcieDcr 
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wilb  which  men  of  thirty  and  Ihirty-five  years  of  age  asked  them — **  Who 
is  Louis  XIII.  ?  Who  is  the  Count  d'Artois?  Are  they  near  relations  of 
Louis  XVI.  ?  Are  Ihev  married  t  Have  they  children  ?  Whence  do  they 
come?  What  did  they  do  during  the  Rerolution  ?  " — and  similar  questions, 
which  showed  at  once  how  completely  they  had  forgottefi  the  old  dynasty, 
and  with  what  indifference  they  witnessed  its  restoration.  But  this  foi^ct- 
fulness  had  one  good  effect — it  induced  many  to  give  credit  to  the  first  pro- 
mises made  by  government.  This  credulity,  which  is  inherent  in  etery 
people  among  whom  principle  is  respected,  and  the  oppression  which  the 
nation  had  experienced  during  the  last  years  of  the  Imperial  government, 
even  gave  the  Bourbons  a  temporary  popularity. 

But  the  Holy  Alliance  was  not  then  In  existence;  and  the  Northern 
Monarchs,  on  their  entry  into  Paris,  had  declared  themselves  favourable  to 
the  liberty  of  the  people.  The  faction  which  now  engrosses  power,  and 
appears  so  formidable,  was  still  unnoticed.  In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  it 
had  no  influence;  and  its  existence  was  indicated  only  by  private  intrigues— 
by  secret  menaces  against  the  members  of  the  first  Legislative  Assembly, 
and  the  possessors  of  the  national  property — and  by  the  declamatory  in- 
vectives of  a  contemptible  journal.  The  Court,  however,  was  secretly 
promoting  the  views  of  this  party — ^weeding  out  by  degrees  frokn  the  army 
the  old  generals  who  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  soldiers,  and  replacing 
them  by  em^ants  who  had  fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  or  the  leaders 
of  those  bands  which,  during  the  Revolution,  were  known  by  the  name  of 
Ckauans,  It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  Bonaparte  re-appeared  on  the 
coast  of  France,  and  rallied  around  him  the  peasants  who  trembled  for  their 
property  under  the  Bourbon  government — the  workmen  whose  industry 
had  been  stimulated  by  the  effect  of  restrictive  commercial  laws— and  the 
soldiers  who  were  sent  to  oppose  him. 

Where  were  the  partisans  of  the  old  regime  at  this  critical  moment? — 
the  men  who  conceive  that  they  form  an  aristocracy,  because  they  advance 
magnificent  pretensions,  and  look  with  contempt  on  knowledge?  Did  they 
fly  to  arms  ?  Did  they  rally  round  them  their  dependants  and  vassals — the 
cultivators  of  their  estates— or  even  their  servants  ?  No,  they  all  sought 
safety  in  flight;  and  yet  on  this  occasion  they  had  no  reason  to  dread  the 
fury  of  a  popular  insurrection.  The  great  body  of  the  nation,  the  mer- 
chants, the  men  of  property  and  intelligence,  witnessed  the  return  of  Bona- 
parte, not  with  joy  but  terror.  Even  the  peasants,  while  they  rose  in  some 
departments,  threatened  no  one  with  outrage.  Why  then  did  these  devoted 
adherents  of  legitimate  monarchy,  who  are  now  said  to  form  the  mass  of 
the  nation,  surrender  the  cause  without  striking  a  blow  in  its  defence? 
How  was  it  possible  that  a  government,  which  had  at  its  disposal  a  revenue 
of  nearly  a  thousand  millions  of  francs,  which  possessed  the  exclusive  ap- 
pointment to  offices,  and  the  unlimited  direction  of  the  Journals,  and  every 
means  by  which  public  opinion  is  influenced,  should  be  overturned  without 
a  drop  of  bloodshed?  It  was,  as  it  could  be,  only  because  its  supporters 
were  utterly  contemptible,  and  incapable  of  resistance.  The  greater  part  of 
this  pretended  aristocracy  had  done  nothing  but  talk  of  their  wretchedness 
since  the  return  of  the  Bourbons.  They  were  represented  by  their  oi^an, 
the  Vicomte  of  Chateaubriand,  **  se  r^chauffant  aux  rayons  du  soleil  de  leur 
palrie,  comme  des  mendians  Espagnols, — seul  bien  que  leur  ont  procur6  la 
restauralion  de  la  dynastic  legitime."    But  misery  is  seldom  a  strong  prin- 
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ciple  of  devolioD  in  any  country,  particularly  when  itis  coapledwiikuA- 
lent  pretension. 

Finding  the  support  of  their  nobility  hopeless,  and  deserted  by  the  ami, 
the  Bourbons  looked  elsewhere  for  assistance.  The  twelve  legioDs  of  i 
National  Guard  of  Paris,  amounting  to  about  30,C00  men,  were  assenM 
in  their  quarters ;  and  the  Count  d'Artois  was  deputed  to  makea  kst  appal 
to  their  feelings  in  favour  of  the  legitimate  monarchy.  Hetnto^tbt 
ranks  accordingly,  followed  by  his  aides-densamp,  and  loudly  iovokedih 
assistance  of  the  men  who  had  fong  been  devoted  to  his  family.  Hisefok 
were  unavailing.  The  Guards  preserved  a  mournful  silence,  aodconW 
immovable.  Only  four  or  five  individuals  stepped  forward  from  tbe  nob 
— and  instantly  stepped,  back  again,  as  if  ashamed  of  the  iosignificsne  of 
their  number!  At  Lyons  a  similar  experiment  was  made,  widiaoiiefier 
success.  The  Count  d'Artois,  on  that  occasion,  was  deserted  e?ei  trli 
suite,  and  would  have  returned  alono.  to  Paris,  but  for  the  devotion  of  aii^^ 
gendarme,  who  disdained  to  leave  him  in  that  situation— imd  who  im 
afterwards  received  from  Bonaparte  the  star  of  the  Legioa  of  HootHir  far 
this  piece  of  courageous  fidelity.  All  were  not  equally  iDdiOrait,  111 
true.  Some  pupils  of  the  Ecole  de  Droit  took  arms — theDeputieiaodo^ 
position  writers  did  what  they  could  to  prop  the  falling  cause :  bet  aBias 
unavailing.  The  grandees,  who  had  been  created  by  IheAbb^deMooln- 
quieu,  some  months  before,  to  form  a  Chambers  of  Peers,  gidedj  retired 
from  their  seats ;  and  one  of  them,  who  had  been  an  uniform  sqipoiier  d 
the  measures  of  Government,  remarked,  on  his  retreat— '^11 6tait^jdenl 
que  cela  devait  arriver ;  depuis  leur  retour,  ces  gens-li  n'oal  (ail  que  4es 
sottises." 

At  last  the  battle  of  Waterloo  brought  into  Paris  the  £0^  BdgiaB, 
Dutch,  and  Prussian  troops; — ^the  armies  of  Austria  came  up,  thoo|||)i  tar- 
dily, ftom  the  East — ^that  of  Spain  from  the  South ;  all  the  troops  of  Eorope. 
in  a  word  (not  even  excepting  those  of  Switzerland),  poured  in  oponFmtf. 
In  the  rear  of  these  armies  came  again  the  monarchy-men,  eager  farn- 
geance  and  for  plunder — and  ready  to  throw  themselves  on  FraueasM 
a  prey  which  Europe  had  given  them  to  devour.  Those  who  had  Mlfei 
then  peeped  from  their  hiding-places.  Their  wives  and  daughtmim 
seen  mingling  with  the  invading  armies ;  affectionately  presstoghaiMli^ 
red  with  the  blood  of  their  countrymen,  and  blending  their  cries  of  joy  liik 
the  thunder  of  the  mines,  which  announced  the  destruction  of  thepthb 
monuments."^ 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  existed  at  the  fli^t  of  the  BooriM 
was  now  dissolved,  as  too  moderate ;  and  the  ruling  faction,  which  M^ 
already  made  itself  master  of  all  public  employments,  formed  a  CbaBitf 
which  has  acquired  a  disgraceful  celebrity  in  France,  under  the  titkoftk 
Chamber  of  1815.  This  assembly,  in  which  the  whole  force  of  the  (#»- 
sition  was.reduced  to  three  or  four  members  who  were  notallowed  lo^. 
distinguished  itself  only  by  its  proscriptions — ^which  it  was  pleased toia| 
amnesiiea — by  some  absurd  and  atrocious  laws,  which  governrneot  Vi^>^ 
terwards  obliged  to  repeal,  and  by  tlie  formation  of  projects  which  il*^ 
found  time  to  execute.  The  faction  so  lately  unheard  of,  now  ap(M^ 
omnipotent.    It  encountered  no  opposition  within  the  walls  of  theChiB- 

*  One  of  the  handsomeMt  bridges  in  Paris  was  mined  by  the  t^ssiaos  and  onljr  itT«i,  ""»■*• 
hy  the  ioterfercnce  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
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ber,  nor  wilhout.  *  But,  to  show  on  how  unsubslanUal  a  foundation  iU  power 
actually  rested,  itis  only  necessary  toadd,  that  as  soon  as  it  threatened  the  life  of 
a  favourite,  who  had  recently  been  elevated  to  the  ministry,  it  sunk  at  once, 
and  was  annihilated  by  the  dissolution  of  the  Chamber.  This  terrible  aris- 
tocracy, that  seemed  to  rule  with  a  rod  of  iron  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
continental  nations,  and  to  overturn  at  its  pleasure  any  party  that  professed 
principles  difTerent  from  its  own,  was  dissipated  like  smoke  by  the  breath  of 
!M.  Decazes !  Another  and  a  more  complaisant  Chamber  succeeded  it ;  for 
it  was,  in  substance,  chosen  by  the  minister  himself, — the^  prefects  having 
been  authorised  by  an  ordonnance  to  choose  the  electoral  bodies  as  they 
should  see  proper. 

The  fall  of  the  Imperial  dynasty  had  left  France  still  unprovided  with  any 
political  institutions.  Every  thing  had  been  organised  to  suit  the  action 
of  a  military  despotism.  In  1817,  the  more  intelligent  friends  of  the  Bour- 
bon family,  convinced,  that  this  dynasty  could  not  subsist  without  the  sup- 
port of  some  mixture  of  popular  and  aristocratical  establishments,  framed 
an  election  law,  conferring  the  right  of  voting  on  every  citizen  above  thirty 
years  of  age  who  paid  taxes  to  the  amount  of  300  francs.  This  law  was  cer- 
tainly not  democralical ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  decidedly  aristocratical  in  its 
principle ;  since  it  limited  the  elective  franchise  to  about  90,000  individuals, 
out  of  a  population  of  about  thirty  millions.  Thus,  only  one  individual  out 
of  every  350  had  the  right  of  voting ;  and  even  that  was  fettered  by  certain 
qualifications.  The  vote  could  be  given  only  in,  favour  of  a  person  at  least 
forty  years  of  age,  and  paying  1000  francs  of  direct  taxes.  Thissystem  ex- 
cluded from  all  influence  and  participation  in  public  affairs  the  great  body 
of  the  nation,  and  many  even  of  the  more  enlightened  classes  of  society, 
men  of  small  landed  property,  capitalists,  annuitants,  physicians,  lawyers, 
and  men  of  letters.  But  still  it  called  Into  action  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
intelligence  and  independence  of  the  nation.  In  the  large  commercial 
towns,  it  led  to  the  choice  of  men  of  extensive  influence,  from  their  industry 
or  their  capital;  in  the  agricultural  departments,  to  that  of  great  landed 
proprietors ;  and  in  towns  possessing  universities  and  literary  institutions, 
of  distinguished  advocates  and  men  of  letters.  To  speak  correctly,  the 
members  elected  formed  generally  the  true  aristocracy  of  the  class  to  which 
they  belonged.  A  Chamber  thus  elected  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  be 
equally  free  from  democratic  extravagance  and  ministerial  servility. 

But  while  France  was  thus  approximating  towards  a  legal  government, 
and  while  order  was  gradually  re-establishing  itself  within  its  bosom,  the 
Holy  Alliance  was  proscribing  all  popular  institutions,  and  watching  with 
jealousy  the  progress  the  nations  were  making  towards  liberty.  The 
favourite  minister,  who,  in  order  to  save  himself,  had  obtained  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Chamber  of  1815,  began  to  find  that  the  law  of  1817  did  not 
furnish  him  with  deputies  sufficiently  complaisant.  He  was  annoyed  also 
by  the  liberty  of  the  press  :  for  it  laughed  at  his  inefficiency,  and  exposed 
his  little  intrigues ;  so  that  he  was  perfectly  disposed  to  revive  the  old  system 
of  arbitrary  government  whenever  the  opportunity  should  occur.  And  the 
opportunity  soon  presented  itself.  A  congress  was  summoned  :  the  Holy 
Alliance  levelled  its  whole  force  against  the  institutions  of  Germany,  and 
particularly  those  connected  with  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  the  Univer- 
sities. As  to  France,  the  task  of  restoring  arbitrary  power  was  intrusted  to 
ihe  government  itself,  and  to  the  faction  which  had  been  dispersed  by  the 
ordonnance  of  the  5th  of  September,  1816 ;  and,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
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modern  Amphictyons,  they  proceeded  boldly  with  Ihe  work.  Three  hvj 
were  proposed  at  once ;  ^e  first  destroyed  the  liberty  of  the  press,  the  Meond 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  the  third  secured  the  two  others,  by  rq>ea]iBt* 
the  election  law  of  1817. 

Public  opinion  was  violently  agitated  by  the  discussions  which  took  phoe 
relative  to  these  laws ;  but  it  was  the  debate  on  the  system  of  election  whied 
peculiarly  displayed  the  character  of  the  faction  which  had  re-possessed 
itself  of  power,  and  the  nature  of  the  force  which  was  opposed  to  it.     Utd- 
ings,  at  first  in  small  numbers,  took  place  in  different  parts  of  Paris;  these 
increased,  as  the  discussion  became  more  animated,  till  their  numbenat 
last  amounted  to  25,000  or  33,000  men.     But  in  all  this  immense  multilude 
scarcely  a  single  individual  belonging  to  the  labouring  classes  was  to  be 
found.     The  whole  of  those  who  took  a  part  in  the  discussions  beloi^  to 
the  upper  and  middle  ranks  of  society ;  and  consisted  of  men  above  Chirtv 
years  of  age.     It  may  be  fairly  said,  indeed,  that  they  embraced  all  the 
intelligent  and  independent  inhabitants  of  that  great  city.     Beyond  the  walk 
of  the  Chamber  not  a  single  voice  was  found  to  support  the  laws  prqfccfed 
by  the  Holy  Alliance.     These  assemblies  were  not  dispersed  by  means  ol 
the  National  Guard;  the  troops,  which  had  shown  symptoms  ofaltacfaineiit 
to  popular  principles  were  all  marched  out  at  night.     The  gendarmes  and 
the  dragoons  were  put  in  requisition.    Artillery  was  placed  in  the  principal 
squares  of  Paris— the  opposition  Deputies  were  publicly  insuiled  by  the 
royal  body  guard — some  were  even  threatened  with  assassinaffon ;  aad  by 
the  employment  of  means  like  these,  and  a  liberal  allowance  of  Inibery,  (be 
election  laws  were  at  length  overturned,  by  a  majority  of  Jive  voices  I     KnA 
even  this  trifling  majority  would  not  have  been  obtained,  had  not  two  fifUn 
of  the  Chamber  consisted  of  Deputies  elected  by  the  Collides  formed  to 
virtue  of  a  royal  ordonnance  in  1816. 

'  We  shall  not  here  mention  the  conspiracies,  civil  and  military,  and  Ae 
partial  insurrections  which  took  place  during  this  period ;  these,  we  adwt. 
might  have  existed  under  a  good  government,  and  afford  no  fair  indeigf 
the  sentiments  of  the  nation.  We  shall  merely  state  one  circumsbiK. 
which  shows  very  plainly  the  idea  which  the  ruling  faction  entertaiqplal 
its  own  weakness.  When  the  Italian  Revolution  took  place,  and  had  sfsad 
into  Piedmont,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  France  was  assembled.  Hie 
news  of  the  Revolution  having  reached  Paris,  M.  Dudon,  one  of  the  Boit 
violent  members  of  the  cote'draitf  mounted  the  tribune,  and  declared  iakii 
own  name  and  that  of  his  honourable  friends,  that  as,  in  all  probability,  Hq 
had  now  the  honour  of  sitting  ybf*  the  last  time  among  the  Deputies  of  Ac 
nation,  they  thought  themselves  bound  to  state  to  the  public  the  views  k 
which  they  had  been  actuated.  The  solemnity  of  this  last  speech  esein 
considerable  amusement  among  the  Deputies  of  the  cote  gauche \  .but  fto 
defeat  of  the  Neapolitans  by  the  Austrian  armies  restored  lifo  to  the  c^ms 
faction. 

In  order  to  form  an  idea  of  the  existing  state  of  France,  and  to  apprecial^ 
the  extent  of  the  force  which  the  Holy  Alliance  can  really  calculate  on  n 
that  country,  it  was  necessary  to  recapitulate  thus  shortly  the  circomstncn 
which  have  brought  France  into  her  present  situation,  and  placed  power  la 
the  hands  of  the  ruling  party  of  the  day.  We  liave  seen  that  this  partr  te 
been  a  mere  nothing  whenever  it  has  been  brou^t  into  contact  wil4  Hit 
popular  party,  unsupported  by  the  presence  of  foreign  armies ;  that  m  bd 
there  never  was  any  thing' f«  FVYmc^  t7a^(/^  that  deserved  the  name  of  « 
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stroe^c ;  that  the  civil  war,  as  il  wag  ealM^  consiited  merely  ii^lhe  elforto 
of  a  few  poor  peasants  in  La  Vend^;  and  Ihal  on  every  ocijaslon  wtiere  Ihe 
right  of  election  haB  been  oven  partially  free,  tbe  adherents  of  this  party  h^ve 
been  excluded  almost  entirely  from  the  Qiamber  of  Representatives.  It  19 
evident,  therefore,  that  it  is  only  by  tlie  asstslance  of  a  foretgn  force— by 
means,  in  short,  of  the  armies  of  tho  Holy  AWianee,  thai  this  ^rty  ha9 
acquired,  and  is  still  enabled  to  maintain,  itsiaseeodeney.  And  tl  is  eqwally 
evident,  thai  the  Holy  AUiance,  in  turn^  may  diapose  of  the  whole  strength 
of  the  ultra  party  in  France. 

The  powers  of  Europe,  united  for  their  own  security,  overturned  th« 
Imperial  government  in  Franc&^for  Uie  foU  of  its  chief  involved  that  eJT  ^  ^ 
men  who  were  devoted  to  him.  But  while  men  were  removed,  insiiiu-^^ 
tioM  were  left  as  they  were ;  so  thai  France,  at  the  present  day,  is  organise* - 
exactly  as  it  was  on  the  evening  before  the  allied  armieg  entered  Paris  for 
the  first  time.  Bonaparte  had  suited  bis  admiaistratioa  to  a  state  of  thmgft 
purely  military;  he  had  left  to  the  peopk  at  large  m^  kind  of  inOuenee  or 
real  power;  he  nominated,  by  hmsAi  or  Us  deputies,  the  can^afes  for 
every  public  employment;  he  possessed  the  unlimited  control  of  the  instruct 
Son  of  youth,  and  the  entire  management  of  many  trades  and  professions. 
The  Bourbona  received,  and  re^iginusiy  preserved,  thia  inheritance  of  the 
usurper  j^  and  the  men  who  rule  in  their  name  enjoy  all  theinfli>enee  wlu'eh 
this  immense  patronage  can  procure.  They  have  also  at  their  disposal  the 
finances  of  the  kingdom, — that  is,  the  unlimited  disposal  of  a  revenue  of 
about  1000  milUons  francs  (about  AO  millions  sterling) .  Tliey  possess  also 
the  power  o(  borrowing,  which  places  at  their  disposal  a  large  proportion  of 
the  capital  of  the  richesl  states  in  Europe,  not  excepting  England.  Taxes 
or  loans  procure  them  soldiers  even  in  foreign  countries,  and  it  is  tliusthey 
keep  in  pay  the  Swisa  regiments.  They  possess,  besides,  all  (he  influertQe 
which  the  preaching  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  Catbotie  clergy  can  stiti 
exert  over  the  people,,  and  that  which  arises  from  the  hnstnietion  of  youth, 
and  the  zeal  of  (hose  wbo  are  attached  toi  &eb  party  through  conviction. 
These  meana,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  formidable;  aodtho'  Holy  Alliance 
may  no  doubt  find  in  France  "importsant  resoiunoes  fer  the  executk>n  of  its 
projects :  but  let  us  now  see  what  ia  the  strength  of  the  opposing  force  by 
wiueh  they  are  oounterhahuiBed . 

According  to  the  bteet  letoms^  the  population  e(  Franee  amounts  to 
about  30  miUiona.  The  numfaer  of  fauaailies  pesse«ing  lantfsd  property,  or 
conoeeted  with  agriculture,  Is  abont  bur  millions,  forming  nearfy  three 
CcHirtba  of  the  whole  population » the  other  fovpth  hein;  composed  of  work- 
IPOA,  or  persona  conneetod  with  coatmeree-  Crovemment  lbol»  on  all  the 
pc^ajirqjNri^MfM,  thatia  to  dky,  the  proprietom  who  are- not  in  the  clasa 
of  electors,  aa  ila  enemies;  and  eut  of  foar  miinieiis  el  families,  3,^2#,00d 
are  in  Ibia  situalion.  Even  el  the  remaining  S^,0K)O  propriotore  who  do 
pci^aesa  the  efeclive  power,  a  large:  noajovity  are  considered  as  opposed  to 
thfi^  ^vernmnot ;  and  in  oeder  to  overcome  the  reststanee  which  the  ministry 
mei  with  from  Ibis,  part  of  the  peptihtibii,  tw^  plans'  Imv6>  been  temt^ndt 
ta.  The  first  was  to  grant  the  pawei'  of  nominating^  about  one  half  of  th<t 
daputiea  l»  a  mere  fraction  el  the:  peophe,  amounting  only  to  about 
IQ^QOA  ciliaena.  The  BDminataao  of  the  odier  hail  was  insh'usted,  tfjoptf^ 
«eil(^,  Ik)  tfm  SQ,OAQ  deetors  created  by  the  law  oC  IMTv  bnt  in  reality  the 
HHiitstiry  had  roserved:  the  whole  substantial  power  to*  Itself,  by  the  privilege 
wbieh  '\\k  eeminuod  to  eserl  over  the  focmationi  ^  the  etoctorai  eeHeges*. 

VOTi.  IV.  %\ 
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And  after  all — ^r  granting  the  elective  power  to  that  dasa  of  tlie  popiili- 
tion  which  was  believed  to  be  most  devoted  to  its  interests — after  nkaking 
up  the  lists  of  electors  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  government  has  beeo  conti- 
nually obliged  to  employ  threats,  violence,  and  every  kind  of  fraud,  to  ii- 
sure  the  triumph  of  men,  of  whom  it  is  alternately  the  tool  and  the  pro- 
tector. If  the  ruling  party  considers  the  great  boidy  of  propiieton  a^  ill 
enemies>  it  is  equally  disposed  to  distrust  the  mercantile  aiid  manofadurii^ 
classes.  The  cities  of  Lyous,  of  Rouen,  of  Strasbourg,  and  of  Paris,  fill  it 
with  constant  alarm;  and  it  is  only  by  the  assistance  of  its  Swiss  r^imeoli 
that  it  believes  it  possible  to  keep  them  in  check. 

This  progress  of  opinion  is  owing  to  several  causes,  which  we  shall  es- 
deavour  to  state,  heeause  they  show  the  mistakes  of  the  ruling  party,  ud 
the  difficulty  which  it  experiences  in  producing  oa  the  mind  of  the  peopfe 
an  influence  favourable  to  its  views.     It  is  a  settled  point  with  the  adhe- 
rents of  this  party,  that  the  decline  of  the  influence  of  the  nobility  and  ibe 
Catholic  clergy,  and  the  Revolution  itself,  w^e  all  occasioned  by  the  philo- 
sophical writers  of  the  eighteenth  century.    Consequently,  they  boosh,  ai 
much  as  possible,  from  the  hands  of  youth,  all  these  dangerow  prodiiC' 
tions;  and  recommend  to  their  perusal  those  of  the  preceding  oentiiry,  vfcieh 
they  honour  with  the  appellation  of  classics.     This  is  now  coi»deced  ai  a 
fine  stroke  of  policy.  They  seem  to  imagine,  that  if  an  author  has  lived  and 
written  under  a  despotic  government  and  a  bigoted  court,  the  perusal  of  his 
works  is  the  likeliest  thing  in  the  world  to  inspire  a  taste  for  despoiism  and 
bigotry !   Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  ignorant  or  absurd  than  such  an 
opinion.    Does  the  ruling  party  really  believe  that  the  tragedies  oC  Cor- 
neille,  and  the  portraits  he  exhibits  of  Roman  grandeur  and  independenoe, 
are  likely  to  inspire  the  spectators  with  a  love  of  despotism? — Or  Ibal  the 
perusal  of  Pascal,  and  of  the  Tartufle,  will  make  the  Jesuits  more  popular! 
— Or  Ihat  the  Marquises  and  Comtes  of  Moli^re  will  tend  materially  tovais 
the  character  of  the  ancient  nobility?   Among  those  who  read  nothing  iv 
can  understand  such  opinions;  but  how  is  it  that  the  oracles  of  the  pvff— 
the  Chateaubriands,  tiie  Ronalds*  and  Ferrands,  can  be  insensible  Is  Ihe 
danger  of  their  friends?    Do  they  not  percef^e  that  every  work  of  tbai^l 
and  genius,  down  to  the  Fables  of  La  Fontaine,  is  pregnant.with  dia^nM 
opinions?    Can  they  forget  that  tiie  courtiy  Boileau  has  turned  the  noaks 
ipto  ridicule,  and  laughed  at  a  nobility,  which  even  then  had  fallal  from  iti 
high  estate?    Do  they  not,  in  short,  perceive  that  a  governmeal, 
to  restore  to  its  original  grandeur  a  Eallen  nobility,  should  be  more 
in  claiming  the  admiration  of  the  public  for  that  monarch  who  himself  la» 
boured  most  effectually  to  degrade  them?    the  writers  of  the  eigbleerik 
century  may  perhaps  be  dangerous  to  tiie  party  which  calls  itself  arialocialic; 
but  those  of  the  seventeenth  are  in  many  respects  still  more  so. 

The  monarchy  men  then  would  have  gained  little  by  this  sludioaB 
sion  of  the  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century  from  the  hands  of  youth, 
if  their  efforts  had  been  successful  :  but  they  have  been  br  olhr 
Scarcely  had  the  denunciations  of  the  bishops  against  Voltaire  and 
seau  appeared,  ere  the  curiosity  of  the  public  and  the  interests  of  Ifaeb(x4r 
sellers  were  awakened.  Men  who  knew  littie  of  the  literature  of  the  d^ 
teenth  century"  immediately  became  anxious  to  know  more  of  it,  when  a 
party,  which  it  disliked,  was  incautious  enough  to  proclaim  that  it  eean- 
dered  it  as  dangerous.  Those  who  were  acquainted  with  it,  bat  had  lor  a 
long  tiaapf^  no  attention  to  it,  became  desirous  of  renewing  their 
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ance.  The  demand  for  books  of  this  sort  increased  so  mtieh,  ihat  from 
1817  to  182S  the  press  produced  more  philosophical  works  than  it  had 
done  for  sixty  years  before.  Not  only  were  the  philosophical  essays  of  the 
"Writers  of  the  last  century  republished  separately^  and  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible prices,  but  complete  editions  of  their  whole  works  appeared.  Within 
these  six  years  nine  or  ten  complete  editions  of  the  works  of  Voltaire  have 
been  published,  each  extending  to  at  least  2000  copies,  without  reckoning 
the  partial  editions  of  his  historical,  dramatic,  and  philosophic  works.  The 
monarchy  men  became  convinced  that  the  study  of  French  history  was 
dangerous  to  them;  and  accordingly,  it  was  forbidden  to  be  taught,  or  even 
mentioned,  in  any  summary  of  education.  But  the  only  effect  of  the  prohi- 
bition was  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  the  public  and  the  booksellers — and 
immediately  writers  of  eminence  began  to  present,  in  a  new  point  of  view, 
the  history  of  their  country.  They  even  went  farther ;  for  after  repub- 
lishing Ihe  writings  of  Mably,  they  published  the  original  works  from  which 
their  materials  had  been  obtained.  The  government  perceiving  that,  in 
spite  of  all  their  efforts,  intelligence  was  gaining  ground  among  men  of 
mature  age,  then  endeavoured  to  prevent  a9  much  as  possible  its  operation 
on  youth ;  and  the  notable  plan  they  took  was  worthy  of  its  object.  They 
decided,  that  children  placed  in  schools,  and  who  were  in  the  practice  of 
spending  Sundays  with  their  relatives,  should  only  be  allowed  to  visit  them 
once  a  fortnight,  in  order  to  save  them  from  the  contagion  of  such  danger- 
ous society. 

The  influence;  then,  which  the  ruling  party  possesses  by  its  monopoly  of 
education^  is  really  less  extensive* than  it  appears  to  be :  and,  by  the  help  of 
the  booksellers,  may  be  said  to  have  recoiled  on  itself.  The  same  remark 
18  applicable  to  the  influence  of  t'he  Catholic  clergy.  During  those  ages 
when  industry  had  no  existence,  .when  the  people  were  still  in  a  semi-bar 
barous  state,  when  every  one  was  either  an  oppressor  or  oppressed,  an- 
when  the  property  devolved  on  the  eldest  son  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  the 
church  was  an  admirable  resource  for  a  large  part  of  the  population.  It 
offered  to  the  weak  a  refuge  from  oppression ;  a  subsistence  to  the  younger 
sons  of  good  families;  and,  to  those  who  possessed  the  slender  stock  of  in- 
formation then  current,  the  medns  of  pursuing  their  favourite  studies.  In 
the  same  manner,  when  the  church  had  acquired  great  influence  and  riches, 
ecclesiastical  offices  might  hold  out  inducements  to  men  of  rank  or  talents. 
But  the  Revolution  has  produced  a  remarkable  and  a  permanent  change  in 
France;— the  clergy  no  longer  form  a  peculiar  body  in  the  state*  The  in- 
dividuals that  compose  it  are  now  merely  the  pensioners  of  government, 
and  their  allowances  aro  not  large  enough  to  tempt  their  cupidity.  The  per* 
sonal  security  of  every  other  subject  is  now  placed  on  the  same  footing  vfiih 
Ihat  of  an  ecclesiastic.  The  advancement  of  industry,  the  progress  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  hold  out  to  men  of  good  education  and  slender  fortune 
many  means  of  living.  The  motives,  therefore,  which  formerly  induced 
men  to  adopt  the  ecclesiastical  profession  no  longer  exist ;  while  the  condi- 
tion of  celibacy,  which  is  still  attached  to  it,  prevents  many  from  doing  so 
^who  would  otherwise  have  been  inclined  to  it. 

The  consequence  of  these  extensive  changes  has  been,  that  at  present  the 
ecclesiastical  profession  is  embraced  by  few  but  peasants  and  small  fanners; 
and  it  is  even  a  matter  of  some  difficulty- to  find  curei  and  vicairea  for  all  the 
parishes.  The  Imperial  administration,  in  order  to  fill  its  seminaries,  was 
obliged  to  declare,  that  every  one  destined  for  the  church  should  beexempi 
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trom  coii9cr^i<>9s.    This  W93  ajt  tbal  time  a  privijega  of  aome 
for  it  wa#  granted  to  no  other  prot^ioni  and  the  ycMUQi^  Vfin  who  dioae  to 
procure  exemption  from  military  service  by  providing  sutotitule^,  wei« 
obliged  to  6<iorAfio9:  ten  ,or  twelve  thousand  fraoos,  and  fiomeliroes  more.   Bat 
the  privilege  cannot  now  be  pttend^  with  the  same  eflec(^,  bee^uw  the  ffH 
lilary  prof^s^on  is  no  longer  attended  with  the  ^am^  danger.     The  cfer;^- 
men  pf  tl^e  [Catholi<?  persuasion  belong,  therefore,  in  gener^U  to  Iheloper 
ranks  of  6pcj^ty.    Their  education  is  but  indifferent,  and  Ibey  htve  bo  mt- 
mediate  conqexioq  with  person;  of  weight  or  autfiorily.     ThMsir  inflneuM, 
therefore,  is  now  in  a  great  mfijasur^  Qoofi^ed  to  the  low/sr  clMae»  oC  aoektji 
— and  there  it  ip,  no  dogdbi,  still  sufi&oiefiUr  strong,  in  tlKose  AeipMtwmU 
where  tlie  waqi  of  occopatiOD,  ap4  the  misery  which  aocomp^mes  it, 
the  piiftd  to  reeeiv^  aod  ]to  retaip  uny  impre$$ipn  whieh  i» 
ii.  But  in  those  countries  where  e«9»ploy ment  afSords  certfia  meant  of  lif^g, 
the  inhabitants  h«ve  no  leisure  for  fanaticism.    U  may  excite,  pediaps,  a 
mom^^tary  enthusiasm  aoiong  a  tew,  bqt  tb^  jmpremon  9Q(im  hm  ill 
force;  the  people  rjcs^mc  their  labours,  /Bind  conve  .speedily  to  (hink  only  af 
their  pwn  affairs. 

The  ai^y  appears,  m  doubt,  a  more  dangerous  instrument;  and  the  pi- 
yileged  bodies  are  really  so.  The  army,  however,  9Ten  sMnmng  it  at 
&is  mooie^t  inclined  to  oppose  every  popular  -movemimt,  m  il^lf  oo  mmt^ 
siderabi^AOWOe  9f  <dapg?r  to  gny  one  who  wishes  U^  &»iA%ie  tjie  pcyulataeo. 
In  France  there  are  no  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  poor;  and  eoaiqaeoHj 
there  ai>e  searoelf^  any  poor  to  be  supported,  lu  the  large  iovpsi,  beggftts 
are,  n^  doufajt,  to  be  fouj^d;  but  ihegQ  are  noo^tly  inflroi  oU  feople,  pod 
quite  unfit  for  ipUtary  senvioe.  Great  armies,  however,  can  qevec  te  i^iwd 
with  ease  ^mpp^  a  peofrfe  who  have  othe^  ipean$  of  subostence  :  and  in  tlip 
present  st^pf  ilf  fioanjpes,  it  oaay  be  fairly  cofisid^ed  as  impo^ble  tor  Hm 
French  govervqii^Q^  tp  support  suoh  an  iarmy  by  voluntairy 
The  BojLirboB^,  M  their  arrival  jin  France,  pro^iised  to  abolish  Uie 
tion ;  believjuag,  no  ,d<wbt,  that  they  iv'puld  find  the  people  as  they  bad  id| 
them,  and  Oiat  ,the  beggars^  whom  the  x^t^ity  of  the  fnonks  had 
would  be  still  nunifsrous  epough  to  riepruit  U^eir  ar^iiep.  Experience, 
ever,  has  undeceived  them,-p^i^  jin  ord^  1^  obtain  soldiers,  ihej 
been  obliged  to  h|iy<a  p^ecourae  to  a  forped  l^evy  of  A0,000  men  ev«y 
But  ^  balaoco  thi9.  An  equal  number  iniiat  have  l^ft  the  army  At  Ibe 
ration  of  ll^ir  fcpr  ye^pff'  jseryice  to  mingle  again  wi^fa  (heir  feilowHCiliaBii. 
It  is  no)  diffiieuit  ^  perceive  the  paturail  n^t  of  a)l  tjii^ :  at  the  end  nf  a  km 
years,  there  would  be  m9»Y  9^^^^  ^^i^9  in  the  )K)4y  of  the  paUpa  Ibap 
m  the  ranks  pf  gpyeiroff^ent ;  and  wer^^  a  popular  movcpaeni  {o  take  pfpMt, 
the  smaller  iuunber  w^i  not  probahly  ^  tlifs  s^opge^.  Jf^  ruling  ppi^ 
has  of  late  heeoi^  sep^ible  of  UiJ9  danger;  Imt  hfs  hit|)i(9r(o  been  nn^blt  10 
counteract  it. 

It  follows,  then,  th^it  the  influ^cQ  whicli  they  now  je:|ef^i#e  ovfF  At 
people  i$  e^r^ly  of  41  matffviift  kipd  :  it  is  a  phy^G^l  force  emfrfoyed  l^p- 
parate  a|id  to  hold  jn  fs^k  the  citi^os.    The  party  ha^  been  aimf^fm 
once  overturned.     And  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  th^tits  ipf]«jH|i|fli  laA 
real  power  are  pow  9^>re  firply  rooted  than  at  thpae  diffe^aot  piine^af 
the  Revolution?    fias  any  ma^r'-fpirit  since  stpjp^ed  on  i\§  aid^s  le 
the  tide  of  public  feeling  in  jts  favour^?    Vanity  may  perbapfi  fp4wi^ 
ultra-orator,  or  some  government  writer,  to  ^acfibo  sui^  e^eota  to  bis  owp 
labours;  but  he  wi)l  be  found,  we  believe,  to  monopolize  ihe  o^nign.  What 
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las  (he  government  done  during  the  ten  years  of  its  existence,  which  is  likely 
6  conciliate  the  faVour  of  flie  t)eople?  Ldt  us  exanfHne  iki'fefly  the  amount 
fits  favours.  1.  It  has  nearly  doubled  the  amount  of  contributions  which 
'listed  under  the  InopefFal  governnfiene.  2.  ft  haS  increased  the  public 
lebt  thf^d  fourths*  3.  It  has  billowed  the  tfiinisters  of  the  CatAolic  religion 
o  perfomr  tbeir  cereniioMed  out  of  church,  even  \tl  those  towns  where  a 
prectt  i^rt  of  the  popCilation  consists  ^f  Protestants.  A.  It  ha£(  annuHed  the 
liToree  tews,  because  the  C(ithoK€  clergy  cti6se  td  haVe^ft  ^.  5.  It  has  in- 
seated  the  revefiues  6f  the  clergy,  aitd  m«i!!iplied  the  ti^kv/txft  of  bishopi'ics. 
K  It  htfs  VMl^red  to  the  elefgy  ih^  power  of  receitiitg  gfflrs^  by  testament,  a 
trivi\eg'&  of  which  they  had  been  d^prived^  to  prevent  families  froiri  being 
Bjurea  fiy  the  weakness  of  dyirig  persons,  and  the  influence  of  their  con- 
essors.  7.  It  has  mtiltipl^kfd  prohibitory  laws,  or  raised  the  duties  on  im- 
portation so  much  that  Uley  amount  16  a  prohibition.  8.  j^a^ly,  It  had 
nddc  war  on  SpaiA.  If  we  Add  to  these  the  individual  hardships  which 
lave  reefed  from  particular  meastires^-^th^^  trtols  for  supposed  consphracies 
?hkh  havo  tek^n  place  for  fiver  or  i^te  yel^s,«--^th6  efyslem  of  persecution 
^hieh  is  ittill  directed  against  the^  oppositiOVi'  depulie!^,-^the  iAiprisoitoeiits; 
yanithments,  and  capital  pm)idhment$,'i'-^6'dhaH  see  tio  reason  to  thmk  that 
ta  posterity  is  on  the  inere^se. 

It  \§  indeed  obviously  ioftpossille  thdt  a  party,  which  h^  n(y  hofd  on  public 
)pitiion/  which  has  b6eA  defeated  in  every  strifggle  in  whl<ih  it  has  been 
pngag^^  and  has  never  been  able  to  regain  Its  power  but  by  the  aid  of  foreign 
brce,  should,  on  its  prei^nt  principles  of  government,  contiilue  long  to 
[Ovej^D.  i^Qld  no  peculiar  accident  happen  to  shake  its  power,  the  ope- 
tikm  6f  time  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  destroy  it.  The  nien  who  suf- 
ered  by  the  Revolution  may  niaturaUy  feel  inclined  to  persecute  those  to 
eboih  ib^y  attribute  their  misfortunes,  and  to  revei^ge  themselves  for  the 
tomOi^tion  they  eicperienced  at  their  handg.  But  flie^e  vindictive  feelings 
nd  tbeae  prejudices  will  not  readily  descend  to  the  iiett  generation.  The 
Idy  Alliance  may  ealeulate  perhaps  On  the  services  of  those  whom  it  has 
iestored  to  the  throAd ;  but  it  would  be  a  great  Aiistake  to  reckon  on  those  of 
beir  descebdants.  The  yoke  which  ytreighs  so  heavily  on  France  and  on 
Europe  may  be  of  long  duration,  if  its  lengA  be  estimated  by  the  life  of  an 
idividdal ;  and  the  men  who  have  fou^t  in  the  cause  of  liberty  might  be 
idtight  to  have  laboured  in  vain,  had  their  toils  and  their  blood^  been  ex- 
ended  with  a  view  merely  to  their  own  personal  advantage.  But  if  the 
tiportance  of  events  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  influence  they  are  calculated 

>  exert  over  the  destinies  of  mankind^-*if  the  blood  which  has  been  shed, 
nd  the  toils  whieh  have  been  endured,  have  been  given  tbiifoerty,  and  not 

>  interest,  even  white  we  lainent  the  evils  which  are  inseparable  from  such 
gtruggle,  we  feel  the  triumphant  conviction  that  the  interests  of  freedom 
Bve  been  advanced. 

We*  have  endeavoured  particulaily  to  show  the  dtafte  of  Fraf^c^,  Because 
is  on  the  condition  of  tbia  country  tfiat  the  existence  of  the  Holy  Alliance, 
id,  oonsequently,  Uie  fate  of  neighbouring  nations  seems  mainly  to  depend. 
oghmd  may  have  aasiated  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  in  shaking  off  the 
9k0  ef  Bonaparte ;  but  sbwM  events  ptaee  itr  m  the  power  of  Europe  to 
reak  the  fetters  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  ttiean»ies  and  subsidies  oTEngland 
ould  never  be  employed  in  re-uniting  them* 


n 
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THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  OF  18Se/ 

Since  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  excepting,  perhaps,  (he 
bilure  of  Napoleon  in  Russia  and  the  dov^nfoll  of  his  enormous  power,  bo 
event  has  occurred  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  that  will  stand  in  any  kind  «( 
comparison  with  the  late  proceedings  in  Paris.    The  influence  wludi  Ibey 
are  calculated  to  exert,  both  upon  the  condition  of  the  great  people  orar 
whose  name  they  have  shed  the  lustre  of  an  imperishable  renown*  and  Ub 
more  wide  spreading  consequiences  that  must  speedily  flow  from  them  ia 
every  other  country,  forcibly  arrest  our  attention  at  the  present  mameal, 
and  demand  a  calm  discussion.     If  all  mankind  are  interested  in  (Us 
glorious  achievement.  Englishmen  surely  have  of  all  others  the  deepest 
concern  in  its  effects,  not  merely  as  well*wjahers  to  the  liberties  ef  oAmt 
nations  but  as  feeling  watchful  of  every  encroachment  upon  their  own;  lor 
with  the  fullest  disposition  charitably  to  construe  the  feelings  and  prindpies 
of  our  own  rulers,  we  take  it  to  he  abundantly  manifest,  that  (he  battle  off 
English  liberty  has  really  been  fought  and  won  at  Paris.  Under  tfaeiafiiKoce 
of  these  impressions,  we  advance  to  the  contemplation  of  this  mi^ty  theme; 
and  we  deem  it  a  sacred  duty  to  view  it,  deliberately  and  candidly  Meed, 
but  widi  entire  freedom,  and  without  even  the  least  respect  oi  persoos,  or 
(tie  most  remote  care  to  whom  our  remarks  may  prove  oflensive.    Our 
purpose  is  certainly  to  speak  the  truth,  and  not  to  give  o0ence;  iMiliflhc 
truth  prove  unpalatable  to  any,  be  (heirs  the  blame,  not  oars. 

As  soon  as  the  Prince  Polignac  was  called  to  the  head  of  the  Frendh  Ung's 
councils,  the  disposition  to  favour  the  Jesuits,  to  undo  the  efiects  of  the  Re- 
volution, and  to  counteract  the  current  of  liberal  opinions,  longenov^  ap- 
parent in  the  conduct  of  Charles  X.  and  his  bigoted  daughter-in-law,  broke 
forth  without  any  restraint,  and  kept  no  terms  with  any  antagonist.    Ike 
Dauphin,  if  indeed  he  really  differed  from  his  family  in  point  of  sense,  mi 
thus  perceived  the  precipice  towards  which  they  were   hurryioc,  wm 
silenced,  and  borne  along  by  the  imperious  passions  of  his  Heinatical  eoagort 
Among  the  old  nobility  who  surrounded  the  throne,  none  had  the  vifdon 
to  discern,  or  the  virtue  to  point  out*  the  perib  which  beset  it.     The  yot^ 
ruled  supreme  over  the  monarch,  or  divided  their  dominion  with  the  Dao- 
phiness.  Nor  had  they  the  sense  to  see,  in  their  thirst  for  revenge;  that  Ik 
impetuosity  of  the  pursuit  might  frustrate  theattainment  of  their  ohjecL  Om 
or  two  military  men,  of, Napoleon's  school,  were  in  some  credit  wilh  tie 
court;  but  their  habitual  disregard  of  the*people,  and  confidence  ia  Ik 
steadiness  of  the  army,  made  them  the  worst  of  all  advisers,  while  tkr 
gave  encouragement  to  those  who  looked  for  their  services,  as  tools  at 
unprincipled  and  submissive. 

The  description  of  the  colleagues  to  whom  the  Prince  was 
further  betrayed  alike  the  dispositions  and  the  blindness  of  the  court  Ur 
bourdonnaye  was  a  man  of  honour  and  principle  ;  but,  from  the 
violence  of  his  political  opinions,  all  avowedly  in  favour  of  arhitrary  po 
and  against  every  vestige  of  the  revolutionary  improvements,  his  ni 
regarded  as  the  synonyme  of  the  ancient  regime,  in  church  and  in 
old  parliaments— *old  feudal  privileges — an  insolent  nobility — and  a  bkuled 

*  R^flexioDs  lur  |a  France;  Vices  de  son  OouTcraemeot ;  CViuaes  du  M4ctmtetLtemgA  da 
Fran^uis  nous  le  Mioistere  de  Polignac.  ke.     Par  M.  Si.  Maurice.    Swo.-^YitL  Ei.  ptigt  t 
October,  18S0. 
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>rieBlhood.  His  extreme  violence  in  debate  had  marked  him  out  still  more 
or  general  dislike ;  and  he  was  the  object  of  unceasing  animosity  to  one 
Mrty,  without  securing  the  good  will  of  the  other,  whose  distrust  was  ex-« 
ited  by  his  intolerant  presumption,  and  unheeding  temerity.  A  few  un- 
known and  insigniBcant  men,  such  as  Ranville,  were  the  make*weights  of 
he  junto;  but  one  there  was,  besides  Labourdonnaye,  for  whom  it  would 
lave  been  well  could  he  have  been  unknown.  General  Bourmont  was 
lated,  if  not  despised,  by  the  army;  but  his  treachery  to  it  was  sufficient 
o  win  the  confidence  of  the  Bourbons ;  and,  whether  from  the  disposition, 
00  common  with  kings,  to  trust  those  who  a«e  thrown  as  it  were  into  their 
irms,  by  being  left  at  their  mercy,  in  the  universal  distrust  and  hatred  of 
he  rest  of  mankind,  or  because  such  an  arrangement  would  insult  and  de- 
;rade  the  French  army,  this  person  was  selected  from  among  its  gallant 
aptains,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  war  department.  He  had,  more- 
over, served  wHh  the  Dauphin  in  the  shameful  war  against  the  liberties  of 
^pain;  and  having  enabled  one  branch  of  the  Bourbons  to  trample  upon 
reedom  abroad,  he  might  be  employed*  in  helping  another  to  crush  it  at 
lome. 

The  announcement  of  such  names  completed  the  impression  which  the 
elevation  of  Polignac  was  calculated  to  excite,  and  it  spread  consternation 
hrough  all  France.  Reflecting  men  saw  on  the  throne  a  prince  of  weak 
jnderslanding,  but  furious  bigotry,- the  declared  enemy  of  M  liberty,  eiVit 
ind  religious,  and  blindly  bent,  under  the  dictation  of  his  confessor,  upon 
(i^orking  out  bis  ovm  salvation,  by  rooting  up  every  vestige  of  the  blessings 
vhich  his  people  had  gained,  at  the  price  of  so  much  suffering  for  a  quarter 
»f  a  century.  Around  Mm  they  perceived  a  younger  brood  of  the  self- 
lame  character,  who  shut  out  all  hope  of  better  times,  because  the  fana- 
icism  of  the  old  king's  successcnrs  was  quite  as  furious  as  his  own.  The 
;hief  minister  was  a  weak  and  reckless  bigot ;  a  man  of  no  pretensions  to 
opacity,  or  knowledge,  or  experience ;  whose  dulness  and  frivolity  made 
lis  mind  im])ervious  to  reason ;  whose  fanaticism  made  it  proof  against 
ear.  His  colleagues  were  one  or  two  obscure  and  desperate  adventurers; 
he  Coryphaeus  of  the  ultra  royalists,  and  the  deserter  of  his  post  on  the  eve 
»f  the  battle  which  had  inflicted  on  the  French  the  unmitigated  evils  of  the 
Restoration^  Among  the  tools  with  which  this  portentous  cabinet  had  to 
rork,  were  some  of  the  most  unprincipled  of  Napoleon's  generals,  men 
Town  grey  in<  the  career  of  cruelty,  profligacy,  ana  oppression;  practising 
u  the  court  of  the  Bourbons  all  the  suppleness  which  they  had  learnt  in 
lieir  riper  age  under  the  despotism  of  the  Usurper ;  and  ready  to  rehearse 
nee  more,  in  the  streets  of  the  capital,  the  early  lessons  of  butchery  which 
ad  been  familiar  to  their  more  tender  yefl^rs,  under  the  Convention  and  the 
Mrectory.  So.  prodigious  a  combination  of  evil  designs,  blind  violence, 
Dd  unprincipled  instruments,  had  seldom  been  arrayed  against  the  happi- 
ess  of  any  people.  The  firmest  beholder  could  not  contemplate  it  without 
larm,  nor  could  the  most  sanguine  descry  any  ground  of  hope,  save  in  the 
liance  of  fatal  errors  being  committed  by  such  adversaries.  These  errors 
e  will  not  say  rescued,  but  enabled  the  people  to  rescue,  their  country. 
For  a  while  there  were  no  grounds  of  discontent  or  of  opposition  afforded 
y  the  proceedings  of  the  new  ministry ;  and,  accordingly,  the  slavish  doc- 
ine,  so  full  of  mischief,  and  so  calculated  to  gain  the  fav6ur  of  feeble, 
loughlless  and  spiritless  natures,  was  every  day  echoed  in  our  ears. 
Measures,  not  men . "  We  were  told  not  to  condemiiV  the  ministry  without 


I*. 
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a  irtai ;  we  wore  bid  to  wait  antU  Ui«y  shauHl  do  some  Mt  deaerrmg  of  te- 
probatioo;  we  ^rere  asked  what  harm  (hey  had  done,  or  aitempMl,  flal 
jiwltfied  ^udi  an  uniyersal  clamour  as  was  raised  against  them-?    "  Onlr  k 
quiet  for  a  little  white/'  it  was  said  significantly,  '*  and  yon  may  find  ibeir 
Hiiea^fires  exactly  such  as  you  would  yourself  approve."    But  tbe  more  le- 
fleeting  and  Sagacious  did  not  choose  to  wait  until  it  should  be  loo  lale  lo 
i«atst  with  effect-^too  late  for  any  thing,  eicept  to  be  laughed  at  by  the 
deceiyer.    They  knew  foil  well,  Uiat  if  you  miflTer  men  uowortfay  of  eoali- 
deace  to  rule,  they  can  always  dioose  their  own  time  for  undermiDiog  jinr 
donees ;  tliat  they  may,  by  slow  degrees,  by  carrying  little  encroadmnli 
at  a  time,  gain  a  power  no  longer  to  be  resisted ;  that,  if  oppositioa  i^  d^ 
layed  nnlil  their  time  comes — until  they  shall  do  some  act  deserviiig  sf  i«- 
probaik>n— they  may  be  enabled  to  tio  the  act,  and  may  leave  you,  h  tir- 
tims,  nothing  for  your  consolation  except  to  reprobate.     The  Frmh  bad 
tba  sense  to  prefer  effectual  pretention  while  it  was  yel  thne,  (o  unataSag 
blame  when  the  time  was  past;  they  rejected  the  kind,  and  judicious,  and, 
as  it  w|t;  termed,  temperate  counsel  of  their  worst  enemies  on  bolbsMesof 
the  Channel ;  and  they  raised  all  oyer  the  country  one  loud  cry  for  tbe  »- 
fiioyal  of  a  ministry  at  once  odious  and  contemptible.    The  firmnes  of  Ihe 
Murt  was  not  shaken  by  this  universal  expression  of  pablic  opinion ;  the 
^Haki^lM^le  creature  who  had  become  prime  minister  held  his  ground ;  the 
Otem^ra^were  dissotted,  that  a  new  election  might  improve  their  sob- 
aery  ientif;  and  the  friends  of  despotic  power,  in  both  France  and  Eo^aad, 
fondly  arid  foolishly  hoped  that  die  day  was  their  own.     Every  en^oe  of 
inftuenoe  ir^s  set  in  motion ;  praise  to  whom  praise  was  due,  boQaar&  lo 
whom  hoitours,  threats  towrhom  threats,  and  bribes  to  whom  bribes.    Tbe 
existence)  ^t  least  the  peaceful  existence,  of  the  dynasty  was  staked  upon  die 
issue  of  th^oontest ;  and  tk>  pains  were  spared,  and  no  scruples  were  aHovd 
to  intervene,  and  no  means  were  either  neglected,  or  despised,  or  ie» 
jecied,  which  might  further  the  return  of  a  more  complying  le^dsfivc. 
The  constant  cry  of"  Measures,  not  Men,"  was  rq>eated— that  cry  vUch 
so  often  bewilders  honest,  weak  men  in  England,  and  leads  to  audi 
df less  misehief ,  ai^d  stands  in  the  way  of  so  much  solid  improTemert, 
/4^iing  the  ^neotios  of  all  amendment  in  every  branch  of  our  systni  to 
'^iiiatain  their  aaMfMli  and  resist  every  good  measure  :-«4hat  cry  wbidi, 
l^eyood  every  <^lwi8  fn  its  operation  self-contradictory,  and  In  its  dedi 
self-destructive,  tWrnnch  as,  under  the  vain  and  Dimsy  pretext  of  maklBg 
neasures  every  thing,  the  means  are  afforded  of  frustrating  all 
and  oaaking  all  good  intentions  noUiing.    This  cry,  so  plausible,  so 
among  the  ignorant,  so  welt  adapted  to  mislead  the  unwary  and 
perienced,  was  echoed  wherever  t$6  or  three  were  gathered  togetfier  Is 
vote  for  deputies,  or  Actors,  or  presidents.   It  was  every  where  atlenipled; 
—-thanks  to  the  good  sense  ftnd  the  firmness  of  the  peop4e,  it  every  whoe 
sigBally  Hailed ;— ^nd  they  vrisely  chose  the  fnen  who  where  most  isvia 
promote  the  m&asmrM  which  the  puMIc  Safety  demanded,  by  wrestette 
power  of  putting  that  safety  in  jeopardy  from  tile  men  who  were  bentvpoa 
the  worst  of  mea8ure8,  and  those  measures  would  inevitably  carry,  if  pow 
were  left  in  their  hands.     This  hypocritical,  this  canting  pretext,  sustainr^ 
a  defeat  every  where,  from  which  it  has  not  yet  recovered ;  and  a  represci  • 
tative  body  was  elected,  resolutely  bent  upon  doing  its  duty  in  the  oal  [ 
manly,  rational,  and  effectual  manner  by  which  France  could  be 
and  her  liberties  saved. 
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The  new  Ghunbeni  oieii  wUh  the  dyes  of  ftbe  whote  dvAised  world 
ixiously  bent  iowards  them.  The  first  atap  ^owed  how  mueh  the  go- 
3rnment  had  gaioed  by  the  dissolutioD.  lo  England^  had  the  moat  weak 
id  despised  ministry  that  ever  ruled  the  state  dissolved  the  Partiafiieni^  ancl 

new  House  of  Commons  been  returned,  the  most  adverse  to  thoi^  con- 
nuance  in  oiBce,  we  muoh  fear  that  a  thousand  foliies-'"«queaiiiishties9  in 
)me — alarm  in  others-^politendSs  towards  iodividuals  in  one*^itidolence 
ad  idleness  in  another — the  wish  not  to  ofiend  the  cobrt  or  the  minister 
efore  it  was  necessary— the  love,  or  the  pretence,  or  the.  caat  of  eandbcur'-^ 
le  desire  of  being,  of  appearing,  moderate«-*4he  infflueooe  of  wives  atnd 
aughters  loving  courts  and  parties^^-^be  slowneaa  to  commit  themselves  un-* 
ecessarily — fox-hunting,  if  the  weather  was  mild*«-*N0wmarket  the  altet-^ 
ate  weeks-^^ustomary  residence  till  Christmas  in  the  eouiitry«--a  cond»^ 
sending  visit  and  shooting  performed  by  some  duke*^a  gracious  one 
ccorded  by  some  prinoe^etters,  half-chiding,  halMeoder,  from  some 
idy  of  influence  and  activity-*-would,  altogether,  have  made  the  attempt 
uite  hopeless  to  bring  forward,  in  the  very  beginning  ot  the  session,  all  the 
)rce  gained  by  the  opposition  during  the  elections.  A  iMrw  speaker  might 
e  proposed ;  the  man  least  popular  with  (he  House,  least  suited  lor  the 
talion.  But  in  vain  would  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  expect  thehr  fol- 
owers  to  muster  on  so  fitting  an  occasion,  and  display  their  strength,  so  as 
t  one  blow  to  crush  the  common  adversary.  ^'  The  question  is  too  per^ 
onal" — **  It  is  beginning  too  early  to  oppose  the  government" — "  Wait  till 
ome  measure  is  brought  forward"—**'  VV^by  take  the  field  before  even  the  < 
Ling's  speech" — ' '  Wait  till  after  the  holidays"^*-'  'Any  measure  of  econom- 
:al  reform  I  will  support" — *'  I  am  against  Negro  Slavery,  |n  a  temperate 
t^ay" — "  I  would  even  give  Manehester  members"-^''  This  looks  loo  like 

party  measure;" — such  would  have  been  the  answers  of  the  stout  and 
ndependent  members  of  an  English  opposition,  to  the  proposition  not  to  let 
II  incapable  minister  dictate  to  a  strong  and  a  discontented  parliament. 
>ach  are  the  causes  of  misrule  in  England,  by  ministers  with  neither  in- 
uence  in  or  out  of  doors — such  are  the  glaring,  rather  let  us  say,  mob  have 
itherto  been  the  glaring,  the  inexpiable  breaches  of  all  public  duty,  com« 
(litted  by  men  chosen  to  protect  the  interest  of  the  people,  and  professing 
hemselves  to  be  the  independent  friends  of  right  government.  From  the 
ools  of  the  ministry,  of  course,  nothing  is  expected,  and  no  blame  is  im- 
uted  to  them.  On  the  contrary,  Ihey  are  steady  to  their  purpose,  and  ever 
t  their  post*  Their  em^rfoyer  finds  them  worthy  of  their  hire;  the  govern^ 
nent  has  no  right  to  complain  of  them ;  it  is  the  people  that  have  a  ri^t  U> 
omplain ;  it  is  the  pretended  friends  of  the  people  thai  are  wanting  to  their 
mployers;  it  is  the  loud  pretender  to  patriotism  and  independence  thai 
lumbers  at  his  post,  or  is  never  found  near  it,  and  wilfully  suffers  the  men 

>  domineer  whom  he  was  sent  to  oppose,  and  the  measures  to  languish  and 

>  tail,  which  on  the  hustings  he  vowed  to  support.  Hence  it  is,  that  the^ 
treakest  of  cabinets  has  ceased  to  dread  even  the  most  powerful  opposition  ^ 
nd  that  the  least  popular  of  monarchs  has  found  it  an  easy  matter  to  choosa 
is  ministers,  almost  with  aalittle  regard  to  the  public  voice,  as  if  he  were^ 
boosing  his  houseliold  servants. 

Not  such  was  the  manly ,  and  ever  to  be  respected,  demeanour  of  the  French 
pposition.  No  silly,  effeminate  fear  of  being  thought  hasty,  or  rash,  or 
ictious — no  preftironce  of  personal  to  public  considerations— no  listening 
3  the  voice  either  of  sloth,  or  flattery,  or  cant-*-could  turn  these  sagacious. 
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and  Grm-niiaded  meafrom  their  honest  and  aTowed  purpose.     They  were 
as  mild  in  their  conTerse  as  our  weak  patriots— as  ciyil,  as  refined  in  the 
drawing-rooms — as  well-disposed  to  set  a  just  value  upon  the  interooone 
of  social  life,  as  the  most  subservient  of  our  emasculated  or  soperaomiafcnl 
frequenters  of  '*  fashionable  circles ''  can  be  for  the  little  lives  of  them.    Bol 
in  the  Chambers  they  knew  they  had  a  duty  to  perform,  and  a  coootry  lo 
watch  them ;  a^d  (hey  threw  off  the  fribble  when  they  entered  those  inOs, 
whither  they  tod  ^en  sent  under  a  pledge  to  rid  the  natioa  of  a  gOTern- 
ment  which  omiressed  and  disgraced  it.     The  Chambers  met — the  Presi- 
dents were  proposed— the  Opposition  mustered  on  the  irst  rote — the  Mi- 
nistry were  signally  and  shameiully  beaten — and  all  men  saw  that  eitfaer 
the  fate  of  the  ministry,  or  of  the  dynasty  which  supported  it,  was  imocmer- 
ably  sealed.    We  ourselves  predicted  this  result  of  the  dissolution.    **  Tlte 
elections, "  we  said  in  our  last  number,  (p.  565,)  ''are closed;  the  rosritfaas 
disappointed  none  but  the  purblind  minions  of  power;  and  nothii^  seems 
to  await  the  ill-advised  monarch,  but  the  choice  of  abandoniDg  his  throoe, 
or  retracing  the  steps  by  which  he  has  lost  the  confidence  of  his  people, 
hazarded  the  existence  of  his  dynasty,  and  endangered  the  tranqoiliitT  of 
France,  and  Ihe  peace  of  Europe." 

It  was  .now  that  the  character  of  both  the  royal  family  and  its  ministers 
broke  out  in  all  its  force,  and  in  all  its  frailty.     They  were  persons  mani- 
festly beyond  the  reach  of  those  motives  and  instincts,  whidi  provide  far 
the  safely  of  ordinary  mortals.    They  were  inacces^ble  to  nrliboa/ appro- 
^  hensions  of  approaching  danger,  because  they  were  impeMftrable  to  reason; 
they  were  incapable  of  instinctive  fear,  because  their  minds  and  theiT  feel- 
ings, and  almost  their  senses,  were  hardened  and  perverted*  by  bnaficism. 
Among  the  rest,,  the  Prince  Polignac  stood  conspicuous*  —  towering  over 
all  in  folly  and  presumption;  calmer  that  any  in  the  midst  of  perils  fron 
which  no  genius  could  escape,  and  difficulties  from  which  all  the  art  of  ma 
could  not  extricate^itself ;  and  yet  shining  in  the  full  vigour  of  an  incaparitf, 
wholly  without  example  in  any  European  minister  or  potentate  fron  As 
days  of  the  Idiot  Kings —  presenting  to  the  astonished  gaze  of  the  vorid  a 
union  almost  preternatural  of  serene,  self-complacent  confidence,  §■  the  ne- 
gation of  every  human  qualification  for  his  place,  and  the  ahaenos  of  aB 
chance  of  unravelling  the  toils  wherein  he  had  entangled  himself. 

All  men  were  aware  of  the  desperate  situation  of  the  goreminent;  al 
saw,  too,  that  it  was  utterly  incapable  of  grappling  with  even  the  most  or- 
dinary difficulties.  But  no  one  could  have  diyin^  the  remedy  whkh 
actually  applied  for  its  relief.  A  majority  against  the  ministry  had 
sioned  the  dissolution  :  when  that  majority,  in  eonsequence  of  one  geaenl 
election,  had  been  nearly  doubled,  who  could  have  fancied  that  the  remedy 
would  be  another  dissolution  and  another  general  election?  Who  oootf 
have  fathomed  the  depths  of  that  moon-stricken  folly,  which  should  drum 
of  lessening  the  disadvantage  accruing  from  one  appeal  to  the  people  bw  a 
second  appeal,  in  contempt  of  the  first— the  senseless  stupiddy  of 
expecting  that  the  people  would  be  gained  over  to  the  government  and  choose 
obsequious  representatives,  in  return  for  the  insult  of  r^ecting  those  first 
selected,  and  rendering  void  and  of  none  efiectthe  whole  eleetions  which  flip 
people  had  deliberately  made?  Yet  such  was  the  expedient  to  wrhich  ibe 
government  had  recourse.  Nor  is  the  din  yet  out  of  our  ears  of  the  apfdause 
bestowed  upon  this  act  of  insanity,  by  the  clamorous  advocates  of  despotism 
both  in  England  and  in  France.  .  "  The  firmness  of  purpose  displayed  br 
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tbe  BourhoQft" — ''That unshaken  resolation,  not  to  be  moved  by  threats, 
exhibited  by  Prinee  Polignac" — '*  The  eTtraordinary  Tigour  of  this  distin- 
guished miaisler,  fitting  him  for  the  troublous  times  he  lives  in  " —  *'  The 
statesmanlike  capacity  shown  by  IfeHrAMah  Premier,  who,  had  Louis  XVI. 
been  fortunate  enough  to  possess  sueh  a  unfiister,  would  speedily  have  put 
down  the  Revolution  :" — such  was  the  language  of  the  ministerial  advocates 
in  both  courts,  for  in  both  they  made  concimoB  e^^use.  Never  did  they  con- 
sider the  second  dissolution  as  any  thing  other  than  as  a  mark  of  transcend- 
ant  genius,  and  an  augury  most  favourable  to  the  grand  struggle  now 
making  in  France  for  legitimate  rights,  against  the  insolence  of  popular  pre- 
tensions. It  was,  however,  more  than  insinuated  by  those  wise  adherents 
of  government  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  that  th& Bourbon  ministers  had 
other  resources- to  support  them  besides  their  prospect  of  overawing  the 
country  by  their  undaunted  front.  '*  They  were  resolute  in  their  purpose 
of  not  yielding,  and  determined  not  to  be  defdated  wiAout  a  struggle." 

The  dissolution  having  been  proclaimed,  men  anxiously  waited  for  the 
next  step  of  those  infatuated  creatures.  Nor  was  the  interval  long— so  short, 
indeed,  that  to  this  day  it  Is  an  inexplicable  mystery  what  coukl  be  tiie 
meaning  of  the  second  dissolution— for  it  had  not  been  made  known  above 
a  week,  when  the  memorable  Ordinances  were  issued,  which  at  once 
brought  on  a  crisis  never  to  be  forgotten  till  time  shall  be  no  more.  The 
insensate  mortals  who  ruled  thirty  millions  of  freemen,  by  one  stroke  of 
the  pen  abolished  the  constitution,  changed  the  law  of  election,  and  de- 
stroyed the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  troops  which  filled  and  surrounded- 
Paris  were  charged  with  the  execution  of  this  Decree. 

Attempts  have  since  been  made  by  the  friends  of  the  French  ministers,  to 
shift  from  them  to  their  master  the  frightful  responsibility  of  this  measure. 
In  vain!  For  did  not  those  ministers  draw  up  that  prolix  and  elaborate 
statement,  submitted  by  them,  and  signed  with  their  names,  detailing  all 
the  ai^uments  upon  which  Uiey  thought  fit  to  ground  their  earnest  recom- 
mendation of  the  measure  they  were  calling  down  from  the  throne  upon  the 
nation?  That  document  surely  is  not  so  swiftly  forgotten,  which  was 
hailed  with  so  much  rapture  by  the  sycophants  of  despotism  all  over  Eu- 
rope— and  which,  even  in  England,  gladdened  a  few  of  the  most  noisy,  but 
most  despicable  creatures  that  are  suffered  by  Providence  to  crawl  upon  the 
fkce  of  the  earth.  They  have  not,  assuredly,  forgotten  that  ''firm  and 
manly  document" — that'* highly  statesmanlike  paper" — *<  that  vigorous 
aod  decisive  instrument,  so  well  worthy  of  the  great  occasion  which  called 
it  forth."  But  if  they  have,  others  have  not;  and  its  authors  may  not  find 
it  so  easy  to  wriggle  out  of  it,  as  its  admirers  now  do  to  cast  it  into^the  shade. 

The  shameless  and  profligate  measure  thus  entirely  acceptable  to  the 
lovers  of  despotism  produced  an  immediate  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
people.  All  men  saw  that  the  worst  of  designs  menaced  them,  and  felt  that 
there  was  not  a  moment  to  lose  in  resisting  the  audacious  attacks  upon  their 
liberty.  They  stopped  not  to  argue  on  tfie  niceties  of  the  case ;  they  waited 
not  the  effects  of  discussions  and  publicity :  they  rejected,  with  a  just  and  a 
memorable  indignation,  the  vile  proposition  which  some  slaves  dared  to 
make,  of  having  the  question  between  them  and  their  oppressors  tried  in 
the  courts  of  law.  Exercising  the  sacred  and  imprescriptible  rights  of  free- 
men, they  instantly  flew  to  arms,  well  aware  that  they  who  stop  to  parley 
^with  tyranny,  above  all  with  military  tyranny,  are  already  subdaed  and 
enslaved.    They  acted  at  once  upon  the  sure  prhiciplOj  that  the  only  way  of 
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tneeiiag  a  tyraat  is  in  Uie  field  aftd  the  fighf.    TbeV  ^ete  tried,  Juid  iren 
not  found  wanting.  The  wrMched  who  hdd  {rattled  tit^OfdiOteietf  backed  i 
with  armed  men.     The  glavee  of  Napoleon,  now  of  the  Bcniii^eil  despot, 
headed  the  mercenaries,  which  Switzerland  infatnoMly  hitei  aot  to^fcetf  Ae 
blood  of  freemen  for  the  lucre  of  gain-'^'-an  etiormily  l*liidi  wcB  degenm 
that  those  sordid  states  should  be  antirhilated  b»  an  rndepeiidetit  power.  The 
Swiss  fought  againat  the  people;  but  few  Indeed  of  the  FteAeh  MMiera  coiU 
be  induced  to  join  in  ibe  fray.    Now  wad  seen  that  glorious  aIgM  wblA  te 
filled  all  Europe  with  eeaseiess  admiratl4>ii,  and  will  band  dirWh  Ifae  aainear 
Parisian  to  the  gratitude  of  the  latest  potiertty.    The  pMiSt^Al^  ^Hinisof 
the  capital  closed  their  shops ;  left  their  dany  tacatiotis ;  teMcadedAe 
streets;  tore  up  the  paveilkenta;  drmed  and  unarmed  iSctftftck^tM  fMeaeny, 
and  poured  on  every  side  the  awift  deatruotioH  that  awidia  troopsagfia^ la 
a  town  thickly  peopled  by  men  delertnined  to  be  ff0^<     The  tfwiW  Jam 
now  taught  to  all  6oldiet»^the  bright  ei^ample  now  held  u]^  to  M  freetes-^ 
is  the  more  worthy  of  being  had  in  perpetud  remembMUM^Meaiid^fliere 
was  no  dis<Hpline,  no  6oncort^  no  skill  of  any  kind  dispteyed»  Mnqmfed. 
All  men  had  one  common  object,  to  slay  the  troops  ttfat  ddted  oppoaeflem 
— to  embraoe  those  soldiers  that  still  remembered  ^ey  W^er  ^fiJMa.  Sevetal 
regiments  of  the  line  at  onoe  refused  to  act ;  but  faw  join^  file  peejie. 
The  refusal,  howeter,  Was  of  the  last  importance,  k/t  H*ppfea4  amongthe 
ranks  of  the  whole  army,  filling  the  tyradta  With  despair,  afnd  aitfmafiiigtfae 
people  to  new  featg  of  valour.    The  courage  of  theae  g^aal  mem  ^ipmed 
all  belief.     Many  rtlshed  opon  the  loaded  guns  (hat  Hf^siw  ^ONMed  widi 
savage  barbarity  by  the  bloodthirsty  tyrants  down  Me0iS'  cfcmded  to  excess. 
The  old  and  the  young  vied  with  men  of  mature  year^/  a*d  Womm  bore 
their  share  in  the  strife.    From  behind  the  barricades,  fh«  bOf  a  dflie  Po* 
lytechnic  Schod,  braving  the  cannon,  and  only  scfekitfg  sb^ler  from  (ha 
musketry  and  the  bayonets,  maintained  a  conatattt  flre^    Hie  moltitDie 
loaded  and  handed  them  their  gnnt  j  and  so  steady  waa  th^lr  ate,  tfail  it 
one  regiment,  they  killed  five  hundred  men,  and  all  thwf  ofBder^ 
The  slaughter  of  the  people,  indeed^  was  great  but  »  many  ^  Ike 
aries  were  made  to  bite  the  dost.    The  victory  declared  every  wtae  far 
the  citizens ;  the  soldiers  retreated ;  the  National  Goaird  was  formed  m  k 
1789,  and  under  the  command  of  the  same  gallant  and  teoerable  ciiieC  fha 

Etriarch  of  the  levolution  in  both  the  old  world  aod  th6  fiew^*-4Bd  fha 
furbons  ceased  to  reign . 

But  where  were  the  vile  authors  of  this  atrocity,  while  alaogbte- 
on  every  side  t    Where  Were  the  men  who  had  let  loose  the  soldiery 
the  multitude,  to  maintain  their  own  power  ?    Where  were  tbey,  fiem 
*'  firm  and  vigorous  statesmen,**  whose  courage  had  been  extcrfled  in  afl  flu 
haunts  of  despotism  ?    Where  were  they,  when  the  danger  was  near,  lal 
tfaete  was  a  posaibility  of  their  lives  being  made  the  forfMt  of  their  anhend* 
of  crimes 't    This  question  no  man  can  answer.    No  man  knoii^  whoe  At 
peraon  of  the  wretched  Polignac  was,  wlrife  th^  battle  taged^Which  hs  had 
ordered  to  be^n.    This  only  is  known,  that  he  m9»  no  where  se^  ia  te 
battle,  and  that  be  and  his  colleagues  all  fled  to  a  distance  fvoni  the  scmerf 
action,  in  various  directions.    Some  of  them  hate  since  been  taken ;  mi  f 
they  are  sufiered  to  escape  condign  panishment,  a  premiom  ia  Md  eat  la 
treason  against  the  liberties  of  the  people,  while  all  men  know  tiat 
cessful  efibrU  on  behalf  of  tfaoee  liberties  fead  Ho  an  inevittMe  Ma. 
.   The  conduct  of  the  Fremsb  people  on  this  eociaidli  iMtt  lr«ly 
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humao  pmise.  Their  moderaiion  in  vietory  even  exeeeded  the  bravery 
that  gained  it-  No  one  aet  of  eruelty  stained  die  glorious  laurels  which  they 
had  won.  Even  plunder  was  unknown  among  the  poorest  classes  of  the 
multitude.  A  most  affecting  circumstance,  which  cannot  be  told  without 
^motion,  is  related  of  tliose  who  opened  the  bankers'  and  goldsmiths'  shops. 
The  lowest  of  the  mob  were  for  hours  among  untold  treasure,  and  unwit- 
nessed ;  Qot  a  farthing--rnot  a  trinket  was  toqehed.  The  same  persons  were 
seen,  a|t^|r  the  fatigues  and  perils  of  tlie  day,  begging  charity,  that  they 
might  have  wherewithal  to  purchase  the  meal  of  the  evening,  and  when  the 
purses  of  the  admiring  bystanders  were  pressed  upon  them,  a  few  pence  was 
all  they  would  accept?    No  Greek,  no  Roman  virtue  ever  surpassed,  ever 

equalled,  Ui«9« 

In  casting  our  eye  over  the  magnificent  picture  of  which  we  have  only 
been  ab)e  to  sketch  a  faipt  outline,  we  must  again,  as  in  reviewing  the 
contests  of  the  senate  which  preceded  thie  battle  in  tlie  field,  acknowledge 
the  superiority  of  our  neighbours  over  ourselves.    It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that,  were  any  marked  attempts  made  against  the  liberties  of  this  country, 
the  English  people  would  in  some  way  resist:  and  would,  sooner  or  later, 
make  an  effectual  stand  against  oppression.    But  it  is,  to  us,  equally  clear, 
that  despotism  would  have  far  too  good  a  chance  of  being  successful  in  the 
first  instance.    3o  many  would  go  about  preaching  up  prudence,  moderation, 
peaceable  measure9-^so  prodigious  an  effusion  of  cant  would  be  made  in 
iavQMr  qf  our  •' immaculate  tribunals,"  that  the  tendency  would,  we  fear, 
be  pretty  geperal  to  have  the  question  between  the  government  and  the 
people  brought  to  issue  in  a  court  of  law.     Yet  who  can  pretend  to  doubt 
that  almo^t  ^1  courts  of  law  lean  habitually  towards  the  existing  govern- 
roeat  ?    Who  can  doubt  that  the  judges  are  in  their  nature  well  wishers  to 
what  (})ey  term  9  firm  or  strong  government,  and  regard  with  a  jealous  eye 
all  popular  feeling  and  popular  rights?    Who  is  so  ignorant  of  judicial  pro- 
ceedings AS  pqt  to  know  that  a  little  new  law  is  alwaysfortheomingfor  any 
pressiog  ocea^on — sometimes  raked  up  from  old  authorities  or  long-forgotten 
oa^es^-HSomelimes  derived  from  vague  and  common-law  principles — some- 
times boldly,  4iul  even  impudently,  made  to  suitihe  purpose  of  the  hour? 
yVho  do^s  npt  know  that  the  learned  judges  have  a  way  of  just  grinding  a 
I jltie  law  fpr  pnssett  use ;  ao  that,  though  ypu  may  not  always  be  able  to 
t^ll  babrehand  by  what  route  they  will  arrive  at  their  conclusion,  you  have 
^  pr^tiy  good  guess  of  the  side  they  wi|l  decide  for, — namely,  the  crown, 
OF  it^  officers,  against  the  people  and  thdr  friends?    Verily,  we  do  fbar 
greatly,  that  an  appeal  made  to  Sfich  guardians  of  the  constitution  in  this 
couotry  would  have  led  to  a  decision  in  the  oppressor's  bvour ;  and  that,  at 
all  events,  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  last  resort,  would  have  determined  in 
fijiyour  of  the  **  noble  duke,"  or  the  *'  noble  lord  in  the  blue  riband,"  at  the 
head  of  his  Majesty's  government.    We  ape  far  from  believing  that  this 
would  bare  ended  the  dispute:  new  encroachments  would  have  begotten 
fresh  remonstraopes,  till  in  the  end  the  resistance  would  have  been  effectual — 
the   tyrapt  would  have  been  overthrown,  and  the  successors  of  Judge 
Jpden>s  would  h$ive  justly  shared  his  fate.    But  a  very  long  time  would 
haye  been   required  for  all  this,  and  much  would  in  the  meanwhile  have 
been  endured.    Nay,  had  the  government  only  been  content  with  a  coq^  - 
siderable  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  not  pushed  mattery 
to  the  iitiyioet  extremity,  no  resistanoe  at  all  would  have  been  offered;  and 
aidefl  hy  the  courts  of  law,  the  rulers  would  hav^  triumphed  in  security,  so 
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they  weTj^  bply  mo^^p^at^  io. their  oppressions.  If  no  such  thing  can  now  t^ 
happen,  let  us  be  \9^i  assured,  that  H  is  because  of  the  glorious  exuo^ 
set  to  us,  and  UiafiMal  warniog  held  out  to  our  rulers,  by  the  FreDcb  peoyiif. 
But  we  deein  ita.duty  to  state  these  matters,  painful  and  mortifying  thotfii 
they.  1)6  lo  national  pride.  We  are  not  the  first  of  nations,  perhaps,  la  afl 
qualities ;  ..but  in  that  of  self-praise,  self-ccHnplacency,  self-exallatioB,  «e 
surely  far.  excel  every  people  that  ever  existed.  It  is  but  rtgbl  that,  vbov 
a  case  occurs  to  mortify  this  pride,  to  set  before  our  eyes  the  realily— w 
should  meditate  upon  it,  in  justice  to  the  merits  of  other  nMioos,  and  io 
order  to  learn  a  lesson  of  humility  and  wisdom  ourselves. 

It  is  fit  that  we  should  now  pause  upon  the  extraordinary  crisis,  OT«rllie 
history  of  which  we  have  thrown  a  rapid  glance  :  and  we  are  lo  oaaider 
what  reflections  are  principally  suggested  by  it,  in  two  reape^ls, — int.  a 
regards  France  herself;  and  secondly,  as  regards  other  coimfnci,  aad 
especially  our  own. 

I.  Nothing  can  be  more  important  to  the  interests  of  France,  toberlibafis, 
and  to  her  tranquillity,  than  the  exemplary  good  conduct  c^  the  people,  ia 
both  the  trying  predicaments  in  which  they  were  placed — at  theliepADf^. 
namely,  and  at  the  close  of  the  revolution.  The  great  promptitude  with 
which  they  met  the  aggression  upon  their  freedom,  and  the  marvdkiQ^ 
temperance  with  which  they  used  their  victory,  almost  cast  into  the  shade 
the  brilliant  courage  that  secured  it.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  will  be 
productive  of  inestimable  benefits  to  France.  The  swiftness  vrifb  wbick 
punishment  followed  crime  will,  for  ages  to  come,  openie  as  a  salutary 
warning  to  all  tyrants,  that  they  can  no  longer  hope  with  impunily  lo  en- 
croach upon  the  liberties  of  their  subjects.  Men  who  are  touched  by  ao 
feelings  of  compassion  (or  their  fellow-creatures,  influenced  by  no  principlo 
of  public  virtue,  are  found  accessible  to  fear ;  but  when  a  prince  once  parnife 
himself  to  plot  against  his  subjects,  he  is  armed  with  some  resolution,  aad  ftp 
can  face  remote  dangers,  of  slow  approach  and  uncertain  arrival,  id  poBsif 
of  a  favourite  object.  His  advisers,  too,  may  be  disposed  to  run  mmt  mk 
risks,  or  at  any  rate  to  let  their  master  encounter  them.  "  Thingivil  fart 
my  time,  at  all  events,"  say  they ;  and  thus  mischief  is  hatched  or  cwarital. 
But  such  persons  haveu  now  learnt  that  they!  have  no  breathing  tee,  •» 
respite,  no  opportunity  of  escape ;  they  must  lay  their  acoaunt  with  an  iasM 
crisis ;  they  must  make  up  their  minds  to  the  combat,  at  a  moment  not  diosa 
by  themselves;  and  the  copibat  in  question  is  the  real,  actual,  opeiatioid 
being  bodily  attacked,  and  either  slaughtered,  or  banished,  or  impmoaei 
and  speedily  hanged.  It  follows,  that  responsibility  in  France  has  beoov 
real,  from  being  nominal ;  and  the  people  of  that  country  will  not  bekoKii 
finding  the  important  advantages  of  the  change. 

But  the  moderation  of  their  late  proceedings  is  almost  equally 
in  its  tendency.  Had  any  needless  violence,  any  blood-thirsty 
been  committed,  the  natural  aversion  to  cruelty  would  have  producatfi 
action  like  that  of  the  first  revohitioa,  and  made  it  almost  impossiUp 
to  excite  resistance  against  unjust  rulers.  What  gave  the  oppressie»  ^ 
extortions  of  the  Directory  their  unchecked  course? — nay,  wtMit  eoAtonA 
Napoleon  on  the  ruins  of  the  republic,  and  then  sustained  his  despoiir 
authority  at  the  cost  of  so  much  suffering  to  the  whole  of  the  people— vhrt 
but  the  awful  recollections  of  the  far  more  hideous  reign  of  terror,  and  llr 
resolution  to  suffer  any  thing  rather  than  plunge^again  into  such  disaal 
scenes  ?  The  tyranny  of  Nap^eon  and  his  conscription  gained  in  like 
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much  longer  respite  for  the  crimes  and  follies  of  the  Boarbons,  than  they 
Uierwise  would  have  had.  But  now  the  people  know,  that  treason  against 
be  constitution  may  be  resisted  without  any  criminal  excess ;  that  the  sacred 
iuty  of  self-defence  can  be  performed  without  needless  yiolence;  that  the 
leople  can  exact  condiga  punishment  from  evil  rulers  with  as  much  deliber- 
lion  as  the  government  can  from  rebellious  subjects.  The  lesson  upon 
esistance  which  Mr.  Fox  wisely  inculcated,  is  now  taught  in  a  way  too 
triking  to  be  erased  from  the  memory  of  the  French  rulers.  He  said,  that 
esistance  was  a  right  which  the  people  should  as  seldom  as  possible  t^ 
nember,  but  which  the  government  oiight  never  to  forget. 

The  stability  of  the  new  government  will  be  mainly  secured  by  the  same 
noderation.  It  has  thence  happened  that  a  revolution  of  great  extent,  and 
arricd  by  much  bloodshed,  has  left  behind  it  no  angry  feelings,  no  boisterous 
riumph,  on  the  one  hand — no  needless  humiliaUon  on  the  other.  A  people 
10  demeaning  ^themselves  are  worthy  of  their  rulers;  and  armed  with  the 
Irengtb  thus  conferred  on  them,  those  rulers  will  do  their  duty  by  (he 
)eople,  trusting  them  liberally,  but  governing  them  so  as  to  secure  the 
ranquillity  of  the  state. 

It  now  becomes  a  most  important  question,  how  this  tranquillity,  and  the 
)ermanence  of  a  good  constitutional  arrangement,  may  best  be  provided 
br  ?  We  throw  out  a  few  reflexions  upon  this  point  with  freedom,  but  with 
uncere  respect  for  the  illustrious  patriots  from  whom  we  may  in  some  par- 
iculars  be  thought  to  dissent. 

It  seems  to  us  of  supreme  importance,  that  the  elective  franchise  should 
>e  placed  upon  a  more  extended  basis.  So  very  few  persons  have  the  right 
il  voting  at  present,  that  an  occasion  might  arise  when  intrigues,  either  of  tur- 
lulent  demagogues  prone  to  change,  or  of  courtiers  desirous  to  extend  the 
t)yal  prerogative,  would,  in  favourable  circumstances,  obtain  a  majority  in 
he  Chambers,  against  the  sense  of  the  community  at  large.  Both  the 
lability  of  the  throne,  and  the  liberties  of  the  country,  would  be  best  secured 
>y  such  a  reform  as  we  are  now  alluding  to. 

A  serious  danger  appears  to  impend  over  the  state  from  an  opposite 
[uarter.     There  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  arming  the  executive  with 
efficient  power  to  render  it  capable  of  administering  firmly  the  great 
unctions  which  belong  to  it; — the  conservation  of  the  peace  at  home,  and 
he  proper  representation  of  the  nation  in  its  intercourse  with  foreign  powers .  ^ 
)n  this  depends  the  security  of  the  two  greatest  blessings  which  any  state 
an  enjoy,  domestic  tranquillity,  and  peace  abroad.    But  after  suflering  so 
Duch  from  the  grasping  propensity  of  their  princes,  and  experiencing  so 
argely  what  their  false  nature  is  capable  of,  it  is  not  unnatural  for  the  French 
people  to  be  over-jealous  of  the  prerogative,  and  to  close  their  eyes  entirely 
ipoD  the  dangers  of  too  weak  a  sovereign  power,  while  intent  upon  coun-* 
eracting  the  hazards  of  one  too  strong.    Some  crude,  and  exceedingly 
ilarming  opinions  that  have  been  ventilated  in  Paris,  and  partially  repeated 
n  this  country,  suggest  to  us  the  apprehension  under  which  we  are  now 
v^riling.    The  best  and  shortest  way  of  pursuing  the  subject  will  be  at  once 
o  state  these. 

Much  discussion  took  place  previous  to  the  act  of  settlement  in  favour  of  the 
>rlean8  branch,  upon  the  important  subjects  of  the  nobility.-  It  was  pro- 
K>9ed  to  restrain  the  rights  of  that  order,  in  a  manner  unprecedented  in  any 
;tate  where  aristocracy  is  at  all  recognised;  and  the  abolition  of  hereditary 
rank,  or  confining  the  peerage  to  the  lives  of  the  persons  first  ennobled,  waa 
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'very  openly  propeted,  and  the  farther  oonsideration  of  tbe  mailer  ealr 
postponed.      It  is  inipossible  to  contemplato  such  a  change  withoot  tkt 
greatest  alarm ;  but  we  even  view  the  entertatnnieBt  of  tlie  subject  with  ap- 
prehension ;  because  it  seems  to  betoken  a  very  superficial  acquaintanee  wiik 
the  qucslioi^,  and  a  very  light  way  of  treatingsd  weighty  a  coneem.    IfnoKiit  j 
is  to  expire  ^'tlh  each  peer  that  is  created,  what  an  enormous  iafluenceii 
given  lo  (he  crown,  over  the  families  of  the  aristocracy !     All  men  love  to 
transmit  Iheir  honours  In  their  own  blood.     What  peer,  then,  will  dan  lo 
oppose  the  court,  especially  towards  his  latter  years,  if  he  can  only  hope  to 
leave  his  son  noble,  by  gaining  the  tavour  of  the  sovereign,  or  his  aermto? 
Then,  how  few  sons  of  peers  will  dare  do  their  duty,  when  it  may  cestdm 
the  fall  from  their  father's  estate  and  privileges?    A  more  cerlaio  metM^ 
as  it  seems  to  us,  could  not  be  devised,  of  rendering  all  the  peers  soherrieBt 
to  the  ministry  for  the  time  being ;  and  also  of  enlisting,  on  the  sasieade, 
whatever  of  weight  and  influence  the  flBunilies  of  the  peers  ^tosses  ool  dl 
(he  Upper  House.     Yet,  it  is  in  vain  to  deny  that  this  propoaitloB  vat 
grounded  upon  an  over^jealousy  of  the  crown,  and  a  dissatisfectioa  vitk 
the  peers  for  leaning  too  much  against  the  people,  and  in  favour  of  l&fcowt 

We  shall  not  detail  the  various  ways  in  which  it  is  manifest  fhatsndi  aa 
arrangement  would  be  wholly  repugant  to  the  very  nature  of  a  oobflily. 
It  would,  in  fact,  convert  all  the  aristocracy  into  so  many  ptaoe-hoMets  fer 
life,  without  salary ;  it  would  be  abolishing  nobility,  and  extendii^  the 
number  of  orders  of  knighthood,  but  with  this  difference,  fhal  CAe  Inighto 
would  have  legislative  privileges.  Who  in  En^and  seeks  amoBg  Ibe 
bishops  for  the  stout  opposers  of  the  court  ?  Yet  such  a  meaaare  wonid  nake 
the  whole  Upper  House  bishops  or  peers  for  hfe.  We  mnsi  reatty  tike 
leave  to  say,  that  as  long  as  the  restrictions  upon  the  rigfilsof  prinefemtmf 
are  so  opposed  to  the  accumulation  of  large  estates  in  the  aristoeiaicy,  Amv 
is  no  ground  for  alarm,  lest  that  order  should  be  too  powerful :  but  this  jtm 
would  not  merely  annihilate  their  power — which  would  he  one  eviM 
would  produce  a  far  greater  mischief,  by  annihilating  their 
The  Older  would  remain,  with  much  direct  legislative  power^ 
little  influence  of  station ;  but  all  this  power  and  influence  would  he  haMnlY 
defvoled  to  the  service  of  the  court. 

Another  subject  of  great  ahinn  to  us  is  the  eonslitution  of  the  SifiiMl 
Guard.  This  is  a  most  important  body— ^or  good  or  tof  evil,  most  powoM 
It  sprung  into  existence  aJmost  in  an  instant,  during  tfie  early  stages  ef  tki 
first  revolution:  100,0Q0  men  look  up  arms  In  Paris  alone,  to  perferm  fb 
ofBce  relinquished  by  the  distracted  government  of  Louis  XVI.,  of  proleel- 
ing  the  public  peace.  They  have  of  late,  with  the  like  celerity,  heen  revivtd: 
and  60,000  men  in  arms  were  lately  reviewed  by  the  Ring  and  bk  fu- 
nerals. There  are,  certainly,  not  less  than  a  million  of  these  conacmlKr 
of  the  peace,  and  checks  upem  the  executive  government,  in  all  the 
the  country.  It  is  because  we  desire  to  see  them  conserve  the  peacf, 
by  the  awe  of  their  power,  operate  as  a  counterbalance  to  the  arn^' 
the  sovereign's  coipmand,  that  we ^ro  most  anxious  for  the  parity  oil 
tablishmenl.  The  proposal  of  giving  them  the  choice  of  their  ovra  flAcm 
fills  us  with  alarm.  Are  thousands  of  armed  men  a  fit  and  safe  delitaslive 
body  t  Is  it  wise  to  make  tbe  contest  for  popular  favoor  a  eanvass  fbr  lie 
command  of  troo^psl  We«kl  it  be  well  for  publie  men,  if  to  gain  popdarilT, 
and  to  have  an  army  under  their  eoatvol,  were  the  same  thing?  torfr 
Ibsse  are  quesliaas  Ia  which  but  one  answer  ea»  be  g^ven  by  any 
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{>erdOD.  Ciln  there  be  any  cause  of  alarm  if  the  crown  shall  appoint  thd 
ofticers,  while  the  men  are  all  citizens?  We  clearly  think  not;  and  we 
fervently  pray  that  this  view  of  so  important  a  point  may  be  taken  in 
France.  Far  better  at  once  say,  "  We  can  trust  no  kingly  government  ;*' 
better  resolve  to  have  a  republic  in  name  and  form,  as  well  as  in  substance ; 
because  then  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  have  it  on  the  principle  of 
military  election .  The  republican  who  honestly  desires  to  see  an  end  of  all 
kingly  rule,  is  grievously  deceived  if  he  dreams  that  the  proposed  scheme  is 
the  path  to  this  consummation.  It  is  the  high  road,  no  doubt,  to  the  over- 
throw of  any  given  government,— regal,  or  aristocratic,  or  oligarchical,  or 
democratic ;  but  it  takes  to  a  point  a  good  deal  farther  on — it  leads  direct  to 
a  military  despotism. 

Soofie  things  have  been  thrown  out  by  way  of  recommending  large  re- 
straints upon  the  royal  authority.  It  has  been  proposed  to  limit  the  power 
of  making  peace  and  war ;  to  restrain  the  number  of  troops  by  a  fundamental 
law ;  to  take  away  some  of  the  patronage  usually  vested  in  the  crown.  On 
these  and  similar  topics  we  say  nothing;  being  quite  satisfied  that  a  little  re- 
flexion, independent  of  the  instruction  afforded  by  our  experience  in  this 
country,  will  convince  any  one  how  impracticable  such  restraints  are,  if  the 
government  is  to  be  really  monarchical.  A  free  press,  a  reformed  repre- 
sentation, a  standing  army  only  large  enough  to  defend  the  country  against 
foreign  enemies,  and  its  internal  police  in  the  hands  of  armed  citizens, — 
these  form  the  best  and  safest  checks  upon  prerogative,  the  most  ample 
security  for  the  h'berties  of  the  people.  We  are  all  along  assuming,  that  a 
limited  monarchy  is  the  kind  of  government  best  suited  to  the  wishes  and 
habits  of  the  French  people,  and  to  their  love  of  military  glory — a  position 
which,  in  our  humble  judgment,  it  would  be  wild  to  question.  A  republic 
would  inevitably,  as  before,  begin  in  anarchy,  and  end,  as  before,  in  the 
despotism  of  some  fortunate  soldier. 

It  is  certain  that,  in  framing  a  constitution,  no  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the 
personal  qualities  of  the  individuals  who  may  first  be  called  to  administer 
its  powers.    But  there  is  one  circumstance  not  to  be  left  out  of  the  account, 
in  providing  for  the  powers  of,  and  restraints  on,  the  crown — ^we  allude  to  the 
certainty,  that  for  some  generations  the  King  of  the  French  will  have  a 
competitor.    The  ex-King  of  France  will  be  a  pretender;  and  more  than 
the  word  is  unnecessary  to  r^nind  those  who  are  acquainted  with  English 
history,  how  materially  this  circumstance  tends  to  keep  the  reigning  family 
in  check,  or,  in  the  ordinary  phrase,  to  set  diem  upon  their  good  behaviour. 
II.    The  first  consideration  that  meets  us  in  bringing  our  regards  home- 
wards, and  surveying  the  bearing  of  the  late  revolutioo  upon  our  own 
concerns,  relates  to  the  kind  of  part  which  the  English  government  has 
sustained  throughout  those  events  of  which  we  have  been  sketching  the 
history.     That  it  labours  under  very  grievous  suspicions  of  having  befriended 
the  infatuated  tyrant  and  his  ministers,  unfortunately  admits  of  no  doubt ; 
and  that  these  suspicions  extend  to  the  French  nation  as  well  as  our  own 
countrymen,  is  unhappily  equally  true.    Are  they,  can  they  be,  likely  to 
rest  apon  any  foundation?    Or  do  they  merely  proceed  from  the  known 
seDtiments  of  our  ministers  regarding  every  thing  free,  all  popular  rights, 
all  royal  immunities  upon  the  Continent?    Certain  it  is,  that,  however 
much   they  may  have  yielded  to  the  people  at  home,  or  rather  whatever 
concessions  the  people  may  have  extoried  from  them — abroad,  where  they 
have  neither  parliamentary  opposition,  a  free  press,  nor  associations,  nor 
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public  meetiDgs,  to  wring  from  (hem  an  assent  to  improTemenIs,  Aey  m 
found  the  steady  and  unflinching  patrons  of  all  the  forms  of  aotiquald 
superstition  and  hateful  despotism.    Theirs  is  (he  preference  of  the  Tuii 
over  the  Greek, — over  those  whom  they  would  rather  restrain  in  their  efibrto 
for  independence  than  gain  the  benefit  of  a  counterbalance  to  Rnssa,  vhere 
she  is  likely  to  domineer  the  most  perilously  for  our  own  interests;  ai^ 
yet  they  hate  the  Calmuck,  in  spite  of  his  despotic    accomplisliineDls, 
because,  in  fighting  his  kindred  Turcoman,  he  must,  whether  he  will  or  iw, 
in  some  measure,  wage  the  war  of  freedom.     For  them  it  is  to  back  the 
savage  tyranny  by  which  Austria  has  been  justly  said  to  renew,  in  (air  luhr, 
the  inroads  of  the  Goths."    The  faithless  and  detested  Ferdinand,  (k  iiIp. 
bloodthirsty  Miguel,  receive  from  them, — from  the  ministers  cS  a  mild 
monarchy  and  a  constitutional  king,  countenance  and  support;  my,  (be 
navy  of  England,  is  prostituted  by  her  rulers  to  break  the  known  lam  of 
nations,  for  the  odious  purpose  of  comforting  and  abetting  the  worser  of  the 
two  most  flagitious  tyrants  of  modern  times.     That  men,  to  whom  despotim 
the  most  barbarous  and  atrocious  never  looked  in  vain  for  synpolby,  tad 
as  far  as  they  dared  lend  it,  for  succour,  should  be  deemed  the  DalnnlsOiH 
of  oppression  in  the  milder  form,  which  it  put  on  under  the  Charleses  and 
the  Polignacs,  can  hardly  be  deemed  very  wonderful ;  and  accordm^y,  vc 
find  the  belief  deeply  rooted  in  every  man's  mind,  Grst  of  all,  that  (he 
English  ministry  favoured  the  formation  of  the  late  French  cMod,  and  neit, 
that  they  approved  of  its  misdeeds. 

To  these  charges  very  inadequate  contradictions,  ittnusi\ieconfes6ed,haTe 
been   given.     One  minister,  and  only  one,  in  one  House,  and  in  one 
only,  of  Parliament,  positively  denied  that  the  English  cabinet  bad  inter- 
fered to  make  Prince  Polignac  premier  of  France.     We  verily  believe  As 
denial .  Who  ever  supposed  that  such  interpositions  were  the  acts  of  cabifiel** 
Possibly,  if  a  like  denial  had  been  given  by  another  minister  in  anolkr 
House  of  Parliament — a  minister  of  somewhat  more  weight,  and  wbo  cM 
with  something  more  of  authority  take  upon  himself  to  say  whatb^ost 
been  done,  the  country  might  have  been  better  satisfied.     He,  boveifr. 
held  his  peace;  and  yet,  if  even  he  (though  he  sometimes  acts  likeavMe 
cabinet,  and  seems  to  forget  what  in  truth  the  public  can  hardly  efer  tor 
in  mind,  that  ho  has  any  colleagues  at  all,)  had  only  denied  **  the  iiierit- 
rence  of  the  cabinet,"  so  plain  an  ouUet  for  escape  would  have  been  Ml 
that  Lord  Eldon  would  doubtless  have  excepted  to  the  answer,  and  mm 
far  less  astute  in  detecting  evasions  must  have  desiderated  a  Car  more  seardi* 
ing  denial.    The  phrase,  interference,  is  so  vague,  and  the  phrase,  crtr- 
ference  to  make  aman  premier,  so  much  more  uncertain ,  that  no  one  cam  vd 
say  what  he  may  not  have  done,  who  solemnly  denies  having  done  Ifeis. 
The  English  ministers  were  friends  of  Prince  Polignac ;   they  wished  «l 
to  this  promotion.    Mo  one  denies,  no  one  affects  to  deny  this,  eveaiiier 
they  all  see  the  disastrous  consequences  it  has  led  to.    It  is  possible  M  ik> 
direct  communication  may  have  subsisted  between  the  English  minHkyinA 
the  Prince  upon  the  subject.    It  is  barely  possible  that  nothing  my  bav« 
passed  in  conference  between  the  English  ambassador  and  the  Pviace.    It 
is  conceivable  that  nothing  had  ever  been  said  by  the  ambassador,  nor  uiv 
hints  thrown  out  to  Charles  X.    It  is  a  thing  which  a  man  may  wsM^gmt 
to  be  true — it  is  not  mathematically  impossible,  that  the  lalo  Kins  d 

*  Monti'ii  celebrated  Sonnet  on  the  Peace :— **  Cbe  ei  ba  dato  Iddin." 
^  Oil  Aqstriaci  in  Italia  Gottisarndp  Tanno." 
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England,  who  cherished  in  his  latter  years  a  hatred  of  those  principles  of 
liberty  in  which  he  was  educated; — who  detested  the  Spanish  Revolution 
in  iS23  to  such  a  pitch,  as  to  \k)ut  forth  vows  for  the  success  of  the  French 
arms,  and  whose  minions  at  Paris  encouraged  that  detestable  crusade  against 
liberty,  by  assurances  that  it  was  favoured  by  their  king,  and  would  not 
be  opposed  effectually  in  Parliament; — it  is  a  thing,  which  a  man  may 
bring  himself  to  suppose,  who  yet  could  not  believe  that  two  and  two  made 
ten,  that  neither  such  a  king,  nor  any  ot  his  personal  favourites,  furthered 
the  suit  of  Prince  Polignac  to  be  premier  of  France.  All  this  we  will,  for 
argument's  sake,  admit;  and  still  it  remains  undenied,  that  both  the  court 
and  the  cabinet  did  mightily  rejoice  in  that  infatuated  creature's  accession 
to  office ;  regarding,  and  through  all  their  accustomed  organs  proclaiming, 
that  event  most  auspicious  to  '*  the  cause  of  regular  government,"  as  it  is 
most  hypocritically  termed ;  in  other  words,  to  the  interests  of  arbitrary 
power,  and  the  enemies  of  freedom.  Even  one  or  two  of  the  papers  once 
Ubera],  but  of  late  permitted,  or  permitting  themselves,  for  wise  but  inscrut- 
able purposes,  to  be  ranged  under  the  ministerial  banners,  sedulously 
defended  the  appointment,  and  hailed  it  as  one  auspicious  to  the  best  interests 
of  England. 

As  these  men  and  their  organs  began,  so  they  went  on.  The  opposition 
in  the  Chambers  was  derided  by  them;  the  resolution  of  all  France,  as  well 
as  her  representatives,  to  reject  the  ministers,  was  stigmatised  as  unreason- 
able and  factious;  the  necessity  of  the  Polignac  ministry  to  internal  peace , 
and  the  security  of  the  throne,  was  plainly  maintained;  and,  when  the  ma- 
jority  were  decidedly  against  the  government,  the  most  sanguine  hopes 
were  held  out  of  the  results  of  a  dissolution,  by  tlie  same  politicians,  who 
bad  notoriously  (and  we  now  speak  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen's  department 
in  an  especial  manner)  conceived  the  most  lively  expectations  of  Old  Spain 
reconquering  her  emancipated  colonies,  partly  by  the  prowess  of  the  imbe- 
cile Barradas,  and  chiefly  by  the  Mexicans  flocking  to  join  bis  standard.  The 
new  elections  having  greatly  increased  the  force  of  the  patriotic  party,  and 
actual  violence  being  manifestly  threatened  by  the  wretched  junto  in  power, 
we  will  admit  that,  for  the  first  time,  there  was  some  pause,  some  hesitation, 
on  the  part  of  their  English  friends.  At  any  rate,  no  minister  thought  it 
quite  safe  now  to  avow  himself  the  patron  of  the  Bourbons.  They  deemed  it 
more  expedient  to  await  the  event.  But  if  any  man  will  say,  he  believes 
the  success  of  their  measures  would  have  given  pain  to  our  ministry,  we 
will  tell  tliat  man,  that  a  greater  dupe  does  not  breathe  the  air  than  he !  Nay, 
we  cannot  avoid  feeling  a  perfect  conviction,  that  the  English  cabinet  (there 
may  be  one  or  two  exceptions,  but  speaking  of  the  body, )  hoped  to  see  the 
mgouT  of  the  Polignacs  rewarded  by  success,  and  a  firm  government,  upon 
irtie  monarchical prineiplea,  established  in  France.  Let  but  the  conduct 
of  their  supporters,  if  not  their  organs,  be  examined.  The  detestable  doc- 
trines of  a  writer,  who  has  escaped  from  the  country  he  would  so  fain  have 
given  a  dictator  to,  were  openly  adopted  by  the  chief  ministerial  Journal. 
Tiie  necessity  of  silencing  the  French  press,  and  changing  the  law  of  elec- 
tion, was  there  proclaimed  in  round  terms.  It  is  even  said  that  Coltu's  book 
was  originally  written  in  English  and  in  England,  and  translated  into  French; 
and  the  Anglicisms  of  the  style,  and  the  apparent  originality  oi  the  |)assages 
given  as  translations,  are  cited  in  support  of  this  assertion.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  respectable  Journal  to  which  we  refer,  and  which  is  known  to  be 
under  the  immediate  patronage  of  men  high  in  office,  and  occasionally  as- 
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sisted  by  their  pens,  led  the  way  in  recommendiDg  thai  writer's  dodrnes 
to  the  people  of  this  country,  and  to  the  French,  as  adapted  to  the  slale«i 
France.  The  periodical  works  of  less  importance,  the  weekly  and  dah 
papers,  with  a  single  exception,  which  espouse  the  mioislerial  side  of  Ik 
question,  adopted  the  same  line;  and  weekly  and  daily  laboured  in  thdr 
vocation  to  vilify  all  that  the  French  patriots  did,  to  defend  the  Poli^K 
ministry,  and  to  exhibit  the  bittemessof  their  disappointmeDt  at  the  ^^ 
failure  of  ils  late  measures. 

In  answer  to  all  this,  how  ridiculous  is  It  to  cite  the  recognitioD  hj  ie 
English  government  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  as  King  of  the  Fraidi?  Had 
they  any  choice?  Could  Ihey  have  refused  to  acknowledge  the  Ko^f  vAmi 
all  France  had' with  one  voice  set  upon  the  throne  ?  Were  they  f^fmed 
to  summon  the  new  Parliament,  and  such  a  ParliameDt  as  had  |Ht  bees 
returned,  and  to  meet  it  with  an  announcement  of  a  new  war  of  five-«l- 
twenty  years  for  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons?  The  idea  is  ridicaloi&^ 
but  we  verily  believe  that  the  recognition  of  Loui^-Philippe  I.  was  hiiteaai 
by  the  loud  expression  of  public  opinion  at  the  elections,  and  by  Ifaegnli- 
fying  fact  that  no  persons  held  more  decided  language  against  Ibe  delimed 
tyrant  and  his  ministers  than  the  staunch  Tory  supporters  of  fhegovenBiil 
and  of  all  governments.  In  the  face  of  such  appalling  waroiDgs,  lohiwm- 
fused  the  recognition  was  at  once  to  have  signed  their  own  expalaoo  fnm 
office.  The  recognition,  therefore,  proves  absolutely  nothiiig.  TlieEBgU 
ministers  may  have  made  Polignac  minister  by  direct  interference— tliej  may 
have  prescribed  his  whole  conduct^- they  may  have  dictated  tiiroiigfa 
their  ambassador  every  Ordinance  he  issued — they  may  have  senlofer  the 
draft  from  Downing  Street  of  every  state  paper  he  signed — and  jfk  wWa 
the  whole  plot  failed — when  their  tools  were  driven  with  ignominy  oat  d 
France,  or  detected  in  the  plot,  and  shut  up  in  the  dungeons  of  YinceiflKi. 
— they  were  compelled  to  submit,  exactly  as  Charles  X.  was.  It  wmk 
bo  precisely  the  same  argument  as  is  urged  for  our  ministers,  if  that 
reign  were  to  deny  that  he  had  any  concern  in  the  events  wfaidi 
about  the  Revolution,  because  he  at  once  yielded  to  it,  abdieatai  Ike 
throne  he  had  polluted,  and  quilted  the  country  he  had  vainly  aHeofleAto 
enslave. 

The  mention  of  that  personage  brings  to  mind  another  passaga  in  teen 
duct  of  our  ministers,  and  one  not  immaterial  to  the  present 
When  a  criminal  is  detected  in  plotting  some  foul  enterprise,  or, 
attempted  to  carry  it  into  execution,  fails,  and  flies  from  the  scene  otka 
iniquity,  does  the  government  of  this  country  make  it  a  pracUoe  to  reenv? 
him  with  open  arms, — ^to  direct  that  the  revenue  laws  shall  he 
in  his  favour,  and  to  give  him  shelter  and  comfort,  with  much 
and  respect,  on  our  shores?    No  such  thing — and  why  ?    Becan 
yernment  never  avows  a  patronage  of  rapine  or  murder,  and  regards  itt 
just  abhorrence  the  perpetrators  of  such  crimes.    Then  why,  we  adLte 
Charles  and  his  family  been  received,  not  only  with  courteay,  bul  fiA  t 
degree  of  favour,  which  no  man  living  believes  would  have  heen  ifcoaa  to 
the  most  illustrious  patriot  that  ever  bled  for  freedom — the  most  wnenUe 
philosopher  that  ever  enlarged  the  powers  of  man,  or  bettered  thektrf 
humanity  ?    Had   Washington   sought  our  shores,  after   resa^ua^  thr 
sceptre  which  he  might  have  held  for  life,  possibly  tniosmiUed  to  ki> 
kindred,  but  that  he  loved  his  country  better  &ian  all  power — ^woald  Ui 
baggage  have  been  suffered  to  pass  without  search  at  any 
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quay  in  all  Eoglaod?    No  man  dreams  of  such  a  thing.     Suppose  Polig- 
nac  bad  succeeded,  if  any  of  Ihe  unoffending  Parisians  whom  the  tyrant  or- 
dered bis  artillery  to  mow  down  by  thousands,  had  escaped  from  the 
slaughter  he  was  destined  to,  who  believes  that  the  wreck  of  his  fortunes 
would  have  been  allowed  to  pass  duty-free,  and  unexamined?    Indeed, 
had  the  alien  bill  still  armed  our  ministers  with  the  power,  such  a  refugee 
would  have  been  sent  back  to  certain  execution  by  the  next  tide.    Then 
why  was  the  oppressor  so  differently  treated?    This  is  the  question  which 
we  a^  now ;  the  questfon  which  the  people  of  England  are  asking,  and 
which  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  their  representatives  to  ask.     Charles  X., 
by  the  very  act  of  our  government  recognising  Louis- Philip,  is  admitted  by 
that  government  lo  be  no  longer  a  king— -is  ranked  by  that  government 
among  private  persqns. .  What  right,  then,  had  that  government  to  treat 
him  as  a  king?    Wliat  possible  motive  could  they  have  for  thus  flying  in 
the  English  people's  face,  and  insulting  the  French  people  also,  except  to 
show  ostentatiously  their  sorrow  for  his  £aiilure,  and  their  fellow-feeling  for 
his  fate— 7^  fate  brought  on  by  his  crimes — a  &ilure  in  the  attempt  to  per- 
petrate the  most  atrocious  wickedness  of  which  a  monarch  can  be  guilty? 
But  it  was  not  a  mere  attempt.    The  abdicated  king  ceone  among  us  stained 
with  the  blood  of  his  unoffending  subjects.    He  had  ordered  his  soldiers  to 
ihe  charge;  the  onslaught  had  been  tremendous;  the  artillery  had  been, 
with  a  cold-blooded  cruelty  unknown  to  the  most  atrocious  tyrants,  brou^t 
to  bear  upon  crowded  streets,  and  toswee^)  down  thousands  of  all  ages,  and 
of  either  sex.    From  the  miserable  slaughter  which  he  had  commanded, 
the  wretched  despot  had  withdrawn  his  own  person  to  a  place  of  safety;  and 
providentially  discomGted,  he  had  fled  from  the  scene  of  his  crimes.    This 
is  he  for  whom  the  sympathies  of  our  ministers  are  speedly  unlocked ;  for 
whose  accommodation  the  laws  are  suspended ;  who  is  received  with  dis- 
tinctions which  would  have  been  denied  to  the  greatest  benefactor  of  his  kind 
who  had  never  been  a  king,  and  a  tyrant!    What  right,  then,  have  those 
ministers  tocomplain,  if  they  are  suspected  of  a  leaning  towards  his  designs  ? 
Do  they  not  become  accessaries  after  the  fact,  by  this  their  conduct?    If 
any  man  is  seen  submitting  to  a  criminal's  fellowship,  whom  all  others  de- 
test, the  conclusion  is  immediate,  that  he  was  a  partner  in  his  guilt,  and 
that  he  has  put  himself  in  the  offender's  power.     Are  we  to  infer  that  our 
ministers  dare  not  turn  their  backs  upon  their  French  allies  for  fear  of  dis- 
closures?   Certain  it  is,  that  a  strange  alacrity  to  get  into  suspicion  by 
their  conduct  has  been  succeeded  by  as  strange  a  reluctance  to  disavow  the 
charge  by  words.    The  more  respectable  of  the  treasury  journals  announced 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  would  deny  the  odious  charge  at  the  late 
Manchester  meeting.    His  Grace  made  no  sign.    He  listened  to  some  of 
his  adherents  expressing  their  alarms  at  the  progress  of  public  opinion,  and 
their  sagacious  apprehensions  that  the  people  were  becoming  so  well  edu-^ 
cated,  "as  to  overwhelm  the  higher  orders.*'    Without  stopping  longer 
than  to  observe,  that  if  by  overwhelm  he  meant  mUehiney  a  scanty  portion 
indeed  of  knowledge  might  cause  such  wiseacres  to  bo  overwhelmed  by 
any  class  of  the  community,  at  least  on  the  supposition  that  a  man's  sense  ift 
in  proportion  to  his  information.*    No  other  remark  of  a  political  cast  was 
made.    Yet,  was  it  beneath  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  dignity  to  defend 

*  The  newspapers  are  supposed  to  hare  greatly  misrepresented  oaa  ooblo  person's  words  on 
(his  occasion. 
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himself  by  a  single  sentence  of  disclaimer?    Al  least,  let  the  miDislersieep 
some  appearance  of  consistency.    Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  Parliameot,  disliocKh 
announces,  at  a  time  when  he  feels  how  extremely  insecare  the  hold  orer 
that  assembly  is,  that  (he  ministry  will  throw  themselves  ii(K»n  the  coon- 
try,  looking  only  to  the  people  for  support.     Well,  then;  their  chief  ^oes 
to  a  meeting  of  the  better  classes  of  the  people,  assembled  to  do  him  a  dii- 
lity;  and  he  thinks  it  beneath  him  to  open  his  mouth  in  refutation  of  the  wont 
charge  which  could  be  brought  against  a  public  man.     He  prefers  labour- 
ing under  it  for  a  season,  to  denying  it  at  the  earliest  opportunity.    IsfUi 
the  conduct  of  men  who  appeal  to  the  people,  and  throw  themselyes  oa  Ifae 
country? 

If,  however,  such  be  the  predicament  of  the  present  ministers  io  nsped 
of  French  affairs,  such  is  not  that  of  the  people.  With  an  unanimity  vhoHy 
unexampled,  they  have  suffered  their  delight  at  the  late  glorious  ReTolata 
to  burst  forth,  and  to  reach  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  in  accents  oTappboR, 
of  exultation,  of  heartfelt  thankfulness  to  the  French  people.    The  reasoa 
why  gratitude  is  felt  as  well  as  admiration  may  easily  be  discovered.    Tbe 
cause  of  the  French  is  that  of  all  freemen.    If  Polignac  had  succeeded, 
there  would  not  have  been  wanting  imitators  of  his  conduct  dseniiere. 
We  should  ourselves  have  had  our  Polignacs.    No  man  of  commoD  seoae 
can  doubt  this.    But  such  a  consummation  is  now,  God  be  thanked  rea- 
dered  utterly  impossible.    Several  lessons  have  been  tau^t  in  Ibe  mi^ 
veraiiy  of  Paris,  which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.     The  idlers  oi  other 
countries  have  taken  a  degree  there ;  it  will  be  an  honour  Io  (hem,  (or  U  wiB 
make  them  remember  they  are  citizens ;  it  will  bo  an  advanta^  lo  them  Cor  il 
will  keep  them  from  being  exemplarily  punished,  and  wiUm^uI  any  deAay, 
by  their  fellow-citizens.    The  lesson  which  all  armies  have  Keaml  b,  first, 
that  their  duty  is  not  to  butcher  their  fellow-subjects  at  a  tyrant's  oodh 
mands,  in  order  to  save  a  priest's  favour,  or  a  minister's  place  ;  next,  that  if 
in  breach  of  their  duty  they  lend  themselves  to  such  treasonable  plots  «f 
courtiers,  they  are  rushing  upon  their  own  certain  destruction.     Far  a 
lesson  has  also  been  taught  to  the  citizens  of  all  great  towns,  that  Ik  ^ 
diery  cannot  succeed  in  enslaving  them  by  force  of  arms.    A  weH-inbalNlei 
street  is  a  fortress  which  no  troops  can  take  if  the  inhabitants  be  tnieUi 
themselves ;  provided  there  be  other  streets  near  requiring  a  like  attack 
from  the  military.     Far  be  it  from  us  to  suspect  the  gallant  soldiery  of 
other  countries  of  showing  less  patriotism,  less  humanity,  tluin  those  of 
France  lately  displayed  :  but  the  example  is  encouraging  to  the  virfgois 
portion  of  the  army  ;  the  lesson,  the  warning,  is  wholesome  to  the  profligalr 
and  unprincipled,  wlio  alone  make  a  standing  army  dangerous. 

Furthermore,  the  emancipation  of  France  is  the  hope  and-strengtfa  of 
freemen  all  over  Europe.     Had  she  succumbed,  the  chance  of  liberty  ii 
Italy,  in  Spain,  in  Portugal,  was  indefinitely  postponed  ;  in  England  ha" 
self,  a  sight  of  much  evil  omen  was  held  out  to  both  rulers  and  peqp^ 
The  most  imbecile  of  ministers,  and  the  least  trusted  by  thoir  country,  ae 
ever  ready  to  retreat  beliind  the  ranks  of  the  army ;  ever  prepared  l*^a^ 
port  their  power  by  force.    But  no  reflecting  man  can  now  enMaa  a 
doubt,  that  if  our  rulers,  untaught  by  the  recent  lessons,  should 
tempt  to  enforce  arbitrary  acts  by  arms,  the  people  of  this  country 
be  ashamed  of  being  outdone  by  those  of  France  in  defending  their  most 
sacred  liberties. 

Finally,  we  take  it  to  be  clear,  that  the  honest  and  generous  emulatioa. 
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which  has  e^er  made  the  two  greatest  nations  of  modern  Europe  run  the 
same  race  of  rivalry  in  improvement,  will  now  help  us  in  the  amendment 
of  whatever  defects  exists  in  our  institutions.  The  people  of  England  will 
not  long  brook  any  marked  inferiority  to  their  neighbours;  and  especially 
will  such  an  eclipse  be  galling,  if  it  lie  in  the  freedom  upon  which  they 
have  80  long  prided  themselves  as  their  distinguished  and  exclusive  ex- 
cellence. France  has  now  a  freer  government  than  England.  This  truth 
must  be  told.  Shall  we  not  make  such  improvements  as  may  restore  us  to 
our  pristine  station,  and  regain  for  us  what  Milton  called  "  our  prerogative 
of  teaching  the  nations  how  to  live  ?  "  The  people  have  but  to  will  it,  and 
the  thing  is  done.  Such  ministers  as  the  present,  have  at  least  the  recom- 
mendation of  utter  inability  to  resist  the  tide  of  popular  opinion,  They 
are,  it  is  true,  whojly  unfit  to  lead  the  public  sentiment ;  altogether  im- 
potent to  carry  through  great  measures  of  themselves  ;  but  if  the  country 
decrees  a  thing  to  be  done,  be  it  right  or  be  it  wrong,  they  have  no  power 
to  resist.  Reform  within  certain  limits  is  the  right  thing  which  they  must 
now  do,  or  rather  suHcr  to  be  done.  What  though  all  the  present  cabinet 
be  deeply  pledged  against  it?  What  though  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  of  late 
come  forward,  somewhat  ostentatiously  and  very  needlessly,  to  deny  re- 
presentatives to  the  great  towns  ?  So  did  he,  for  many  a  long  day,  refuse 
the  Catholics  and  the  Dissenters  their  rights ;  and  in  a  few  weeks,  con- 
tinuing quite  unconvinced,'^  as  he  declared,  he,  and  his  principal,  himself 
as  stout  an  enemy  to  the  repeal,  came  round — right  round  about,  and  carried 
the  grand  measure  through  Parliament,  as  it  was  said,  **  triumphantly,*' 
to  the  no  small  benefit  of  the  empire,  if  not  to  the  immortal  renown  of  the 
senate  or  its  leaders.  So  will  such  men  yield  again  if  the  people  desire  it, 
perhaps  they  will  even  volunteer  the  measure  of  reform,  in  order  to  keep 
their  places  a  little  longer ;  and  they  are  surely  well  worth  having  at  such 
a  price.  Religious  liberty,  received  as  a/ne  upon  renewing  the  lease  of 
ofHce  one  year ;  law  reform  for  the  next  year ;  reform  of  Parliament  for  a 
year  longer — never  sure  did  landlord  make  a  better  bargain,  or  poor  tenant 

*  Thn  declaration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  ccrtaioly  by  far  the  most  strange  that  any  public  man 
eyar  made.  He  had  surely  opjiosed  the  Catholic  question  from  a  conviction  that  there  wan  more 
mischief  in  granting  than  in  withholding  it.  Then,  if  his  opinion  remained,  as  be  solemnly  and 
repeatedly  asserted,  unchanged,  be  was^  for  some  reason  or  otber^  induced  to  grant  what  it  was 
more  mischieYous  to  give  than  to  refuse.  What  could  induce  any  man  to  do  it  r  What  rigki  had 
any  man  to  act  so?  It  won't  do  to  say  that  circumstanres  were  altered — for  that  is  saying  that  the 
question  is  safer  given  than  refused ;  and  he  declares  his  opinion  to  be  unaltered,  and  that  the  mis- 
chiefs preponderate.  What  then  can  Sir  Robert  Peel  have  meant?  We  know  very  well  that  his 
enemies  say,  he  means  only  that  he  preferred  giving  up  his  opinion  to  eiving  up  his  place.  We  believe 
no  such  thing,  and  we  mean  no  such  thing ;  but  we  cannot comprehena  what  he  means,  and  we  believe 
he  had  no  distinct  meaning  when  he  made  the  very  incomprehensible  statement.  At  all  events,  ho  must 
woto  allow,  and  he  ou^ht  m  a  manhr  way  to  say,  that  he  was  wrong  from  the  first.  For  his  argument 
was  that  the  emancipation  was  lull  of  danger  and  risk ;  these  are  prospective  words,  and  they 
ntean  that  th«  measure  would  lead  to  mischief  if  carried.  Carried  it  has  been^  what  was  the  fu- 
ture is  now  the  past ;  no  mischief  whatever  has  ensued.  Five  or  six  members  m  England,  and  as 
many  in  Ireland,  are  Catholics ;  there*s  the  whole  evil  we  have  encountered  to  pacify  Ireland ! 
Does  Sir  Robert  Peel  say  that  the  evil  may  yet  arrive?  Then  he  should  tell  us  at  least  how,  if  not 
when ;  or  he  is  like  the  Jew  who  waits  for  the  Messiah,  (and,  ought,  therefore,  says  this  statesman- 
like reasoner,  to  be  excluded  from  parliament  and  from  office),  or  the  Portuguese  who  is  lookmg  for 
the  return  of  King  Sebastian  from  Africa.  Ilad  he  not  far  better  admit,  what  most  men  now  see, 
and  all  men  of  candour  believe  he  sees,  that  he  was  in  error  from  the  first?  He  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  party  in  church  and  state  which  wanted  a  leader,  and  had  in  those  days  much  more 
power  than  they  now  have.  And  he  took  their  creed  with  the  command.  He  afterwaids  found 
ne  had  paid  too  dear  for  the  station,  and  abandoned  both,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  country, 
and  his  own  great  and  lasting  honour.  His  way  of  doing  so  is  another  matter :  so  is  his  whollv  in- 
explicable opposition  to  Mr.  Canning  in  18:^.  These  are  the  dark  parts  of  his  conduct ;  and  these, 
we  take  it,  never  can  be  cleared  uji,  although  further  services  and  new  sacrifices  of  prejudice  may 
tend  to  efface  ihem  from  our  memory. 
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pay  more  handsomely  !    It  will  not  be  hard  to  find  some  fourth  fine  fif  lo 
be  exacted  when  this  third  year  shall  be  out/ 

*  The  articles  on  Foreign  Politics  occupy  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  EdiBbiii]dk  Berirv. 
Without  encroaching  upon  other  departments,  it  was  impoesible  to  transfer  to  tUs  work  mut  thu 
a  few  of  the  most  interesting,  either  for  the  importance  of  Che  topics,  or  the  afaifity  dinlayrd  ■ 
their  discussion.     For  obrious  reasons,  I  have  preferred  seleetiag  those  oo^  whicb  are  KkeJy  is  it 
perused  with  satisfaction  at  the  present  eTentful  period.    Many  of  the  Easays  in  tike  earir  N«- 
btfs,  on  the  Foreign  Policy  of  England  during  the  memorable  struggle  with  Praaee  and  kman. 
are  written  with  distinguimed  talent,  thoogn,  in  some  instances,  the  preifictaooa  of  ihe  wiin 
have  not  been  verified.    As  the  subjects  to  which  they  refer  have,  in  the  i^ragreaa  of  other  99tm, 
lost  much  of  their  interest,  1  shall  be  the  more  readily  excused  for  rtjectiag  ttiern,  aad  lelmii 
only  a  limited  number  of  those  dissermtioos  that  are  connected  with  poDiical  tranMrtJnns  rfs  mm 
recent  date.    I  do  not  conceive  it  necessary  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  all  ibsffisfa^ 
under  the  head  of  Foreign  Politics,  for  which  I  bad  not  space.    The  foDowing  ma^  h^mmieni 
the  OKMt  valuable : —  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Nation  in  1806,  with  recard  to  its  frnep  Po- 
licy, Vol.  viii.  pi^e  190. — Reasons  for  making  Peace  with  Bonaparte  in  18Q7,  Vol  x.  psft\- 
Don  Pedro  CevaHos  on  the  French  Usurpation  of  Spain,  Vol.  xiii.  pa|[e  916. — Heviewsf  Lb& 
on  the  Foreign  Policy  of  Great  Britain,  Vol.  xiii.  page  186. — ^Examinaoon  of  the  Slate sf  ihr  F*- 
reign  Afiairs  of  Oreat  Britain  down  to  1809,  Vol.  xiv.  page  443. — ^The  Bxpediencyof  asliH  hsee 
with  France  in  1613.  Vol.  xx.  page  SlS.^Conduct  of  the  War,  Vol.  xv.  page  IW.-ftR^  P»- 
licy  of  England  in  1806  and  1807,  Vol.  xi.  page  319.— The  War  with  America,  Vol  xix.  fagefBk 
Vol.  XX.  i>age  451.    Vol.  xxiv.  page  343.— Conduot  of  the  English  GovenmieDt  towsrdb  Geam. 
Vol.  xxviii.  page  106.— Disgraceful  Policy  of  the  ABies  towaords  Saxony  and  Napki;  YtL  xxxb. 

Sge  399. ;  and  Vol.  xxxv.  page  72. — Exposure  of  the  Fluiitious  Proceedings  sf  ihe  fldy  ii> 
oce,  Vol  xxxix.  piage  467.— Dethronement,  Detentioa  and  Treatment  of  BoJsapailr,  ToL  nx. 
page  4fi3.— Aggressions  of  France  against  Spain,  Vol.  xxxviii.  page  341. 
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